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LINCOLN  IN  SOME  PHASES  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR.^ 

With  minds  full  of  the  wreck  of  European  statesmanship, 
entailing  the  most  terrible  war  that  we  have  ever  known,  it  is 
difficult  to  turn  our  attention  to  another  theme,  yet  it  may  be 
profitable  to  consider  Lincoln  in  certain  phases  of  our  civil  con- 
flict. Any  one  who  was  in  England  during  the  first  weeks  of  the 
present  war  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  many  citations  in 
the  newspapers  of  his  words,  as  if  they  were  proper  for  comfort 
and  guidance  in  England's  great  trial.  Far  is  it  from  my  purpose 
to  proceed  on  the  line  of  schoolmaster  to  our  friends  abroad ;  and 
indeed  any  one  who  assumes  such  an  office  is  not  penetrated  by 
Lincoln's  spirit,  which  teaches  humility  and  would  teach  absten- 
tion from  any  vaunt  because  we  happen  to  be  more  fortunate  than 
the  European  nations  who  are  fighting  one  another  with  grim 
tenacity. 

Lowell's  designation  of  Lincoln,  ^^  the  most  American  of  Ameri- 
cans," expresses  the  thought  in  the  minds  of  many  men.  The 
wide  appreciation  of  him  abroad  is  grateful,  but  we  feel  that  he 
belongs  so  peculiarly  to  our  nation  that  we  do  not  wonder  when 
other  peoples  fail  to  see  him  with  our  own  eyes.  Perennial  is  the 
interest  in  him.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  occupying  high  place 
during  a  momentous  period  of  whom  everything  may  be  told. 
Therefore  I  shall  speak  of  some  of  his  mistakes  with  the  utmost 
freedom,  knowing  that  the  balance  between  his  hits  and  his  misses 
will  be  on  the  right  side. 

When  the  Confederates  fired  upon  Fort  Sumter,  it  was  appar- 
ent that  the  North  must  wage  a  war  of  aggression  in  the  effort  to 
compel  the  seceding  States  to  remain  within  the  Union,  and  that 

1  Phi  Beta  Kappft  Address  delirered  in  Smid«rs  Thettre  on  Mondmy,  Jnne  21, 1915. 
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soldiers,  generals,  and  munitions  of  war  were  her  most  important 
needs.  Next  was  money,  which  has  come  to  be  called  the  sinews 
of  war.  Then  wise  diplomacy  was  needed  to  prevent  any  inter- 
ference of  European  nations  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
would  be  directed  against  the  North.  Great  Britain  was  our  chief 
concern.  With  her  our  ties  of  commerce  were  close  and  our  chief 
staple,  cotton,  was  the  basis  of  her  most  important  manufacture. 
Her  public  sentiment  was  opposed  to  slavery  and  slavery  was  the 
cause  of  the  conflict.  Her  attitude  during  1861,  the  first  year  of  the 
war,  was  stated  with  cynical  frankness  by  her  Prime  Minister, 
*^  We  do  not  like  slavery,  but  we  want  cotton  and  we  dislike  very 
much  '*  your  high  tariff.  The  tendency  of  the  nobility  and  higher 
middle  class  was  for  various  reasons  toward  sympathy  with  the 
South,  and  their  influence  on  the  Government  was,  from  the  re- 
stricted suffrage  that  then  obtained,  more  powerful  than  it  is  at 
present.  Desirous  as  the  North  was  for  English  sentiment  in  her 
favor  on  account  of  the  issue  of  slavery,  the  President  and  his 
Secretary  of  State  had  to  consider  things  as  they  were  and  not  as 
they  wished  them  to  be,  and  they  must  use  every  effort  consistent 
with  honor  to  induce  Great  Britain  to  observe  the  neutrality 
which  she  had  declared.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  was  by 
his  profession,  experience  of  public  life  and  association  with  men, 
well  fltted  for  his  position,  but  at  first  he  seemed  to  think  that  de- 
fiant language  was  best  suited  to  his  diplomacy.  Before  Sumter 
was  fired  upon,  but  when  seven  Southern  States  had  seceded  and 
united  in  a  Confederacy,  Seward  proposed  a  policy,  which  would 
have  resulted  in  a  war  with  four  European  nations,  based  on  the 
idea  that  if  a  foreign  war  were  brought  about,  the  alienated  sec- 
tions would  unite  in  amity  and  like  brothers  fight  the  common  foe 
under  the  old  flag.  After  Sumter,  his  language  to  Great  Britain 
was  that  of  menace  and  he  deemed  war  with  her  possible.  Here 
Lincoln  appeared  at  his  best.  He  ignored  Seward's  preposterous 
foreign  policy,  recommended  before  Sumter,  in  a  manner  to  show 
that  it  could  not  possibly  be  entertained,  but  he  kept  secret  the 
proposal,  and,  after  hostilities  began,  he  modified  Seward's  menac* 
ing  dispatch  so  that  when  it  reached  our  Minister  to  Great  Britain, 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  it  had  lost  much  of  its  sting. 

After  Seward  had  learned  his  lesson  from  his  gentle  master,  he, 
with  the  President  and  Adams,  wrought  together  to  induce  Great 
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Britain  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality.  It  was  a  never-ending 
work,  attended  at  times  with  difficulty.  Our  defeat  at  Bull  Run 
was  a  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  the  South,  for,  as  Adams 
wrote,  the  English  believe  with  Voltaire  that  God  is  always  on 
the  side  of  the  big  guns. 

Then  there  was  a  duel  of  journalists  which  was  a  cause  of  irri- 
tation in  both  England  and  America.  Nevertheless,  the  two 
Grovemments  were  approaching  diplomatically  a  good  understand- 
ing when  a  rash,  ^^ ambitious,  self-conceited,  and  self-willed" 
naval  captain  not  only  undid  in  an  hour  all  the  advantage  Adams, 
Seward,  and  Lincoln  had  gained  in  six  months,  but  brought  the 
two  countries  to  the  brink  of  war. 

James  M.  Mason  and  John  Slidell,  Commissioners  from  the 
Confederate  States  to  Great  Britain  and  France,  left  Charleston 
on  a  little  Confederate  steamer,  and,  evading  the  blockade,  reached 
a  Cuban  port,  whence  they  proceeded  to  Havana  and  took  the 
British  mail  packet  Trent  for  St.  Thomas,  where  direct  communi- 
cation could  be  made  with  a  British  steamer  for  Southampton. 
On  November  8, 1861,  next  day  after  having  left  Havana,  the  Trent 
was  sighted  in  the  Bahama  Channel  by  the  American  man-of-war 
San  Jacinto^  under  the  command  of  Captain  Wilkes.  Wilkes 
fired  a  shot  across  her  bow  without  result,  and  then  a  shell ;  this 
brought  her  to.  He  ordered  a  lieutenant,  accompanied  by  other 
officers  and  a  number  of  marines,  to  board  and  search  the  Trent^ 
and,  if  Mason  and  Slidell  were  found,  to  make  them  prisoners. 
This  was  done  against  the  protests  of  the  English  captain  and  of 
a  commander  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  charge  of  the  mails. 

On  November  15,  Wilkes  arrived  at  Fort  Monroe ;  next  day 
the  country  had  the  news.  Rejoicing  over  the  seizure,  as  if  a  great 
battle  had  been  won,  the  Northern  people  completely  lost  their 
beads.  Having  yearned  for  a  victory,  they  now  held  in  their 
hands  the  two  Southerners,  whom,  next  to  Davis  and  Floyd,  they 
hated  the  worst,  and  they  had  struck  a  blow  at  Great  Britain  for 
her  supposed  sympathy  with  the  South.  All  the  members  of 'the 
Cabinet  except  Montgomery  Blair  were  elated  at  the  seizure.  He 
denounced  it  as  "  unauthorized,  irregular,  and  illegal,"  and  rec- 
ommended that  Wilkes  be  ordered  to  take  Mason  and  Slidell  on 
an  American  war  ship  to  England  and  deliver  them  to  the  Brit- 
ish Government.  Senator  Sumner,  then   in  Boston,  said,  "We 
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shall  have  to  give  them  up,''  and  he  thought  it  better  to  act  on 
the  case  at  once  and  make  the  surrender  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrine  we  had  held  regarding  the  right  of  search.  The  Presi- 
dent's impulse  was  in  the  same  direction.  On  the  day  that  the 
news  came  to  Washington  he  said,  "  We  fought  Great  Britain  for 
insisting  by  theory  and  practice  on  the  right  to  do  precisely  what 
Captain  Wilkes  has  done."  Lincoln  rarely,  if  ever,  acted  on  im- 
pulse, but  this  was  a  case  when  the  sudden  first  thought  would 
have  led  him  in  the  right  direction.  For  the  surrender  of  Mason 
and  Slidell  would  have  been  a  graceful,  astute,  honorable,  and 
politic  act,  and  needed  no  more  courage  in  breasting  popular  senti- 
ment than  Lincoln,  in  a  domestic  matter,  had  previously  shown. 

But  a  leader  cannot  always  run  counter  to  public  opinion,  and 
at  this  time  he  feared  to  do  it,  although  he  must  have  realized 
that  the  voices  of  Mason  and  Slidell  were  more  eloquent  from 
Fort  Warren  than  they  would  have  been  in  London  and  Paris. 
Indeed,  as  a  mere  matter  of  policy,  the  United  States  ought  to 
have  made  it  easy  for  the  author  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  to 
reach  London  and  the  champion  of  filibustering  in  the  interest  of 
slavery  to  reach  Paris,  since  their  pleading  could  hardly  injure 
the  Northern  cause,  so  well  was  it  understood,  at  any  rate  in  Eng- 
land, that  they  represented  slavery.  Slow  to  act  and  distrustful 
of  his  impulses,  Lincoln  let  the  great  opportunity  slip  when  with 
a  word  he  might  have  won  the  equivalent  of  a  successful  campaign 
in  the  field.  Alike  a  leader  and  representative  of  public  sentiment, 
he  in  this  instance  suffered  his  representative  character  to  overtop 
the  other.  And  the  sympathy  he  felt  with  the  popular  opinion 
toward  the  South  and  Great  Britain  prevented  him  from  making 
a  brilliant  stroke. 

The  result  is  well  known.  England  made  a  formal  demand  for 
the  surrender  of  Mason  and  Slidell  and  they  were  given  up.  But 
it  is  not  pleasant  for  a  nation  to  act  under  compulsion.  How  much 
better  it  would  have  been  to  make  the  surrender  of  our  own  free 
will! 

The  affair  left  a  rankling  wound.  Lowell  and  Asa  Gray,  re* 
garding  the  demand  inconsiderate  and  peremptory,  felt  sore. 
Darwin  in  June,  1861,  had  expressed  his  warm  sympathy  with 
the  North ;  but  now  confessed  that  he  felt  the  ^'  Torifying  influ- 
ence "  of  *'*'  the  present  American  row." 
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After  the  H^nt  affair  our  foreign  relations  were  conducted  with 
marked  discretion,  due  to  the  excellent  work  of  Adams  in  Eng- 
land, Sumner's  wise  counsel,  and  Seward's  efficient  direction. 
Back  of  them  was  Lincoln,  patient  and  enduring.  Whether  or 
not  he  made  the  remark  often  attributed  to  him,  '^  One  war  at  a 
time,"  he  often  thought  it,  and  he  was  wiUing  to  support  any  one 
who  could  tide  over  the  difficulties  constantly  arising.  He  suffered 
the  violation  of  England's  neutrality  in  the  escape  of  the  Florida 
and  Alabama  without  making  it  a  cause  of  war.  Welles,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  complained  frequently  in  his  diary  that  Lin- 
coln and  Seward  were  so  afraid  of  a  foreign  war  that  they  yielded 
too  much  to  England.  Many  patriots  at  the  time  shared  his  opin- 
ion, but,  as  we  review  now  the  story  of  our  intercourse  with  Great 
Britain  during  our  Civil  War,  it  is  a  marvel  that  with  so  many 
considerations  involved,  with  so  many  causes  of  just  irritation,  our 
pilots  steered  the  ship  of  state  safely  through  all  the  shoals  and 
breakers. 

But  the  North  needed  military  success.  When  Charles  Eliot 
Norton  wrote  to  his  friend  Curtis,  "  Nothing  will  do  for  the  coun- 
try but  victories,"  he  expressed  the  thought  in  everybody's  mind. 
Adams  in  London  yearned  for  them  to  brace  his  heart  for  his  un- 
comfortable task ;  our  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  needed  them  to 
make  the  greenbacks  go  and  to  float  his  loans ;  our  Secretary  of 
State,  to  point  his  diplomatic  arguments;  and  Lincoln  desired 
victories  as  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks.  Before  the 
debates  with  Douglas  in  1858,  if  Lincoln  was  known  at  all  in 
Boston  or  New  York,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  fair  country  at- 
torney of  Illinois.  Now  this  country  attorney  was  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  and  had  to 
conduct  what  then  seemed  a  gigantic  war.  Lacking  technical  skill, 
he  had  to  find  it  and,  in  seeking  military  ability,  he  was  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  positive  opinions  and  good  judgment  of  his 
immediate  advisers.  Carpers  and  critics  abounded  and  these  often 
thrust  themselves  forward  without  helping  him  out  of  his  difficul- 
ties. Nothing  illustrates  this  better  than  his  reply  to  Wade,  a 
radical  Senator  from  Ohio,  who  pressed  him  to  remove  McClellan. 
"  Put  yourself  in  my  place  for  a  moment,"  said  Lincoln.  "  If  I 
relieve  McClellan,  who  of  all  the  men  is  to  supersede  him?" 
"  Why,  anybody,"  replied  Wade.  "  Wade,"  said  Lincoln,  "  any^ 
body  will  do  for  you,  but  not  for  me.   I  must  have  somebody.^* 
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While  Lincoln  committed  many  faults  in  military  affairs,  he 
rarely  if  ever  stumbled  in  the  broad  field  of  politics.  He  had 
come  to  the  fore  on  the  slavery  question  and  as  President  he  had 
now  to  deal  with  it,  believing  as  he  did  that  slavery  was  the  cause 
of  the  war.  As  early  as  March,  1862,  he  proposed  compensation 
for  the  slaves,  provided  the  States  would,  by  their  own  action, 
abolish  slavery.  Congress  adopted  a  joint  resolution,  making  an 
offer  to  the  States  in  the  line  of  his  recommendations.  This  offer 
was  made  during  military  successes  of  the  North,  chief  of  which 
was  Grant's  capture  of  Fort  Donelson,  and  while,  as  a  practical 
measure,  there  was  no  expectation  that  any  but  the  Union  border 
slave  States  would  avail  themselves  of  it,  it  was  open  to  all  and, 
if  the  people  of  any  and  all  the  Confederate  States  had  at  this 
time  laid  down  their  arms  and  respected  the  authority  of  the  Na- 
tional Government,  they  would  have  received,  in  a  plan  of  gradual 
emancipation,  about  four  hundred  dollars  for  each  slave  set  free. 

Lincoln  measured  the  steps  forward  with  discretion  and  kept 
the  determination  of  the  slavery  question  entirely  within  his  own 
hands.  He  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  overzealous  counselors  and  he 
rescinded  orders  for  local  emancipations  of  slaves  issued  by  offi- 
cious generals.  The  Union  victories  did  not  give  cause  for  long 
rejoicing ;  they  were  followed  by  the  disastrous  result  of  McClel- 
lan's  campaign  in  Virginia,  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1862. 
This  disaster  impressed  Lincoln  with  the  conviction  that  slavery 
must  be  struck  at  and  he  became  eager  to  develop  his  policy  of 
gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  compensation  of  their  owners 
by  the  Federal  Governmeqt,  and  colonization  of  the  freed  negroes 
in  Hayti,  South  America,  and  Liberia,  for  he  believed  that  the 
abolition  of  slavery  by  the  slave  States  in  the  Union  would  make 
it  difficult  for  the  Southern  Confederacy  to  maintain  much  longer 
the  contest.  Before  Congress  adjourned,  he  invited  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  of  the  Union  border  slave  States  to  the 
White  House  and  asked  them  earnestly  to  influence  their  States 
to  adopt  his  policy.  But  he  was  unable  to  secure  the  assent  of  the 
border  States  to  it.  Bound  up,  as  was  slavery,  with  their  social  and 
political  life,  they  could  not  understand  that  its  doom  was  certain. 

The  lack  of  military  success  hampered  the  President  in  this  as 
in  all  other  action.  It  was  part  of  the  plan  that  payment  for  the 
slaves  should  be  made  in  United  States  six  per  cent  bonds,  and. 
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while  negro  property  had  become  admittedly  precarious,  the  ques- 
tion must  have  suggested  itself,  in  view  of  the  enormous  expendi- 
ture of  the  Government,  the  recent  military  reverses,  and  the 
present  strength  of  the  Confederacy,  whether  the  nation's  promises 
to  pay  were  any  more  valuable.  Gold,  becoming  a  measure  of  the 
Union  fortune,  which  on  June  3,  1862,  sold  at  three  and  one  half 
per  cent  premium,  fetched,  on  July  12,  owing  to  McClellan's  de- 
feat and  a  further  authorized  issue  of  paper  money,  fourteen  per 
cent.  But  it  is  certain  that,  if  the  border  slave  States  had  acted 
promptly,  believing  with  Lincoln  that  bonds  would  soon  "  be  a 
more  valuable  possession  than  bondsmen,''  they  would  have  re- 
ceived for  their  slaves  a  fair  compensation  in  United  States  bonds 
instead  of  having  subsequently  to  sustain  a  flat  monetary  loss 
through  the  gift  of  freedom  to  the  negroes. 

During  a  drive  to  a  funeral,  a  day  after  his  interview  with  the 
border  State  Representatives,  Lincoln  opened  to  Seward  and  to 
Welles  the  subject  which  was  uppermost  in  his  mind.  The  re- 
verses before  Richmond,  the  formidable  power  of  the  Confederacy, 
convinced  him  of  the  necessity  of  a  new  policy.  Since  the  slaves 
were  growing  the  food  for  the  Confederate  soldiers,  and  served  as 
teamsters  and  laborers  in  intrenchraents  in  the  army  service,  he 
had  '^  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  military  necessity, 
absolutely  essential  for  the  salvation  of  the  nation,  that  we  must 
free  the  slaves  or  be  ourselves  subdued." 

On  July  22,  1862,  Lincoln  read  to  his  Cabinet,  to  the  surprise 
of  all  probably,  except  Seward  and  Welles,  a  proclamation  of 
emancipation  which  he  proposed  to  issue.  Reiterating  that  the 
object  of  the  war  was  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  he  proposed 
emancipation  ^'  as  a  fit  and  necessary  military  measure  for  effect- 
ing this  object."  Seward  pleaded  for  delay,  fearing  that  on 
account  of  the  depression  of  the  public  mind,  the  proclamation 
might  *^  be  viewed  as  the  last  measure  of  an  exhausted  Govern- 
ment, a  cry  for  help,  the  Government  stretching  forth  its  hands  to 
Ethiopia  in  a  last  shriek  on  the  retreat."  Better  defer  its  issue,  he 
said,  until  we  have  some  military  successes.  The  President  had 
not  seen  the  matter  in  this  light ;  struck  with  the  wisdom  of  Sew- 
ard's objection,  he  *^  put  the  draft  of  the  proclamation  aside  wait- 
ing for  a  victory." 

After  McClellan's  failure,  John  Pope  was  tried  with  a  worse 
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result  July  and  August,  1862,  was  one  of  the  periods  of  gloom 
when  the  Northern  people  would  probably  have  abandoned  the 
contest  if  they  had  not  had  at  their  head  an  unfaltering  leader  like 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Lowell  expressed  the  thought  of  many  despair- 
ing people  in  his  word,  ^'  I  don't  see  how  we  are  to  be  saved  but 
by  a  miracle." 

Lee  invaded  Maryland.  McClellan,  restored  to  command,  fol- 
lowed him.  They  fought  at  Antietam ;  McClellan  won  and  forced 
Lee  to  retreat.  The  historical  significance  of  the  battle  of  Antie- 
tam is  that  it  furnished  Lincoln  the  victory  for  which  he  was 
waiting  to  issue  his  proclamation  of  emancipation.  Calling  his 
Cabinet  together  on  September  22,  1862,  he  said  to  them,  ^^  The 
rebel  army  is  now  driven  out  of  Maryland,"  and  "  I  am  going  to 
fulfil  the  promise  I  made  to  myself  and  to  my  God.  I  have  got 
you  together  to  hear  what  I  have  written  down.  I  do  not  wish  your 
advice  about  the  main  matter,  for  that  I  have  determined  for  my- 
self." He  then  read  his  proclamation  of  freedom:  — 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1863,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State 
.  .  .  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States, 
shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and  forever  free. 

On  the  morrow,  September  23,  this  edict  was  given  to  the  country. 
Lincoln's  policy  regarding  slavery  was  firm  and  consistent.  Li 
his  annual  message  to  Congress  of  December  1,  1862,  he  took  as 
his  text  the  sound  and  now  familiar  proposition,  "  Without  slav- 
ery the  Civil  War  could  never  have  existed ;  without  slavery  it 
could  not  continue  " ;  and  showed  in  his  argument  a  grasp  of  his 
subject  which,  in  the  light  of  our  subsequent  experience,  has 
proved  him  a  consummate  statesman.  He  pleaded  for  gradual 
emancipation,  appointing  January  1,  1900,  as  the  time  when  it 
should  be  completed  to  spare  "  both  races  from  the  evils  of  sudden 
derangement."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  prophetic  appeal  was 
not  reinforced  by  victories  such  as  were  wont  to  point  the  utter- 
ances of  Caesar  and  Napoleon.  As  matters  stood,  distrust  of  Lin- 
coln pervaded  both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  for  the  moment 
his  personal  prestige  amongst  the  people  had  paled  because  his 
armies  had  made  no  headway ;  so  it  was  hardly  surprising  that  his 
policy  of  gradual  and  compensated  emancipation  failed  to  receive 
the  approval  of  either  Congress  or  the  country.  Nevertheless,  he 
had  shown  insight  in  seizing  the  moment  of  triumph  to  issue  his 
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Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  as  from  Antietam  in  September, 
1862,  to  Gettysburg  in  July,  1863,  the  North  gained  no  real  vic- 
tory and  her  Army  of  the  Potomac  suffered  two  crushing  defeats. 

During  the  hundred  days  that  interyened  between  September  22 
and  January  1, 1863,  the  day  of  the  necessary  complement  to  the 
first  proclamation,  Lincoln's  party  had  suffered  defeat  in  the  fall 
congressional  elections  and  Bumside  had  gone  down  before  Lee, 
yet  the  President  did  not  falter.  Regarding  the  proclamation  ^^  as 
a  fit  and  necessary  war  measure,"  he  wrote,  on  January  1, 1868, 
^  I  do  order  and  declare  that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  "  in  the 
States  resisting  the  United  States  Government  ^^  are  and  hence* 
forward  shall  be  free.  .  .  .  Upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to 
be  an  act  of  justice,  warranted  by  the  Constitution  upon  military 
necessity,  I  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind  and  the 
gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God." 

If  it  be  true,  as  Howells  wrote,  that  we  judge  men  more  by  their 
manners  than  their  qualities,  many  contemporaneous  judgments 
of  Lincoln  will  be  accounted  for.  Senators  and  Representatives 
and  others  who  met  him  frequently  distrusted  his  ability  and  force 
of  character  on  account  of  his  lack  of  dignity,  his  grotesque  manner 
and  expression,  and  his  jocoseness  when  others  were  depressed, 
all  viewed  in  the  damning  light  of  military  failure.  Ungainly  in 
appearance  and  movement,  he  gave  no  thought  to  the  graces  of 
life  and  lacked  the  accomplishments  of  a  gentleman,  as  no  one 
knew  better  than  himself.  ^^  You  cannot  refine  Mr.  Lincoln's  taste," 
wrote  Emerson  in  his  journal,  during  1863 ;  ^^  he  will  not  walk 
dignifiedly  through  the  traditional  part  of  the  President  of  America. 
.  .  .  But  this  we  must  be  ready  for  and  let  the  clown  appear,  and 
hug  ourselves  that  we  are  well  off,  if  we  have  got  good  nature, 
honest  meaning,  and  fidelity  to  public  interest  with  bad  manners, 
• — instead  of  an  elegant  roue  and  malignant  self-seeker." 

Lincoln  was  stronger  with  those  who  did  not  come  in  personal 
contact  with  him  and  estimated  him  by  his  formal  state  papers  and 
acts.  Posterity,  that  has  seen  his  ultimate  success,  bases  likewise  its 
judgment  and  looks  with  admiration  on  the  patience  and  determi- 
nation with  which  he  bore  his  burden  during  this  gloomy  winter 
of  1862-63.  The  hand  that  draws  Lincoln's  grotesque  trait  may 
disappoint  the  hero-worshipper,  but  the  truth  of  the  story  requires 
this  touch  which  helps  to  explain  the  words  of  disparagement  so 
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freely  applied  to  him,  and  serves  as  a  jastification  for  those  who 
could  not,  in  the  winter  of  1862-63,  see  with  the  eyes  of  today. 
Had  his  other  qualities  been  enhanced  by  Washington's  dignity 
of  manner,  not  so  many  had  been  deceived ;  but  as  it  was,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  his  contemporaries  failed  to  appreciate  his 
greatness.  Since  his  early  environment,  in  fostering  his  essential 
capabilities,  had  not  bestowed  upon  him  the  external  characteristics 
usually  attributed  to  transcendent  leaders  of  men,  it  was  not  sus- 
pected that,  despite  his  lowly  beginning,  he  had  developed  into  a 
man  of  extraordinary  mental  power. 

The  President  was  patient  with  McClellan  and  clung  to  him 
after  it  was  apparent  that  he  was  not  the  man  to  command  a  large 
army  in  an  offensive  campaign.  Nevertheless,  he  made  a  mistake 
in  removing  him  when  he  was  unable  to  substitute  a  better  general. 
Burnside,  on  whom  the  command  devolved,  made  a  brutal  offen- 
sive attack,  in  which  he  suffered  a  grievous  defeat,  and  then,  in 
January,  1863,  the  President  committed  one  of  his  worst  errors 
in  placing  Hooker  at  the  head  of  the  Army  o£  the  Potomac.  In 
his  discouragement  and  growing  irritability,  he  permitted  himself 
to  be  guided  by  public  sentiment  which  had  been  serviceable  in 
political  affairs ;  he  felt  that  a  vote  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Army 
and  of  the  Northern  people  would  have  plainly  indicated  "  Fight- 
ing Joe  Hooker."  Lincoln  disregarded  politics  in  his  military 
appointments  and  he  showed  regard  for  the  West  Point  education, 
although  he  did  not  rate  it  as  high  as  we  do  at  the  present  day. 
But  in  forming  our  opinion  we  have  the  whole  experience  of  the 
Civil  War  and  the  record  of  both  sides,  which  attests  by  severe 
and  thorough  practice  the  inestimable  value  of  our  Military  Acad- 
emy's training.  While  Hooker  was  a  West  Point  graduate  and 
had  proved  an  excellent  division  and  corps  commander,  he  had 
neither  the  character  nor  the  ability  sufficient  for  the  head  of  a 
large  army,  as  might  at  the  time  have  been  known. 

Nevertheless  Hooker  had  merit.  When  he  took  command,  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  was  depressed  to  a  point  of  losing  its  spirit 
and  desertions  were  of  alarming  frequency.  The  General  went  to 
work  energetically  to  alter  this  condition  and  made  his  eminent 
talent  for  organization  felt  throughout  the  army.  The  sullen  gloom 
of  the  camps  disappeared ;  the  morale  reached  a  high  point.  Early 
in  April  the  Pi-esident,  looking  ^*  careworn  and  exhausted,"  paid 
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Hooker  a  visit,  reviewed  the  whole  army  and  said  that  he  was 
^^  highly  delighted  "  with  all  that  he  had  seen.  Soon  afterwards 
Hooker  considered  his  army  in  condition  to  take  the  offensive. 
Encamped  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Rappahannock  River  he  had 
130,000  troops  to  oppose  Lee's  60,000,  who  were  at  Fredericks- 
burg. Hooker  made  a  successful  crossing  of  the  river,  and  on  the 
morning  of  May  1,  1868,  had  assembled  five  corps  under  his 
immediate  command  at  Chancellorsville  with  two  other  corps  in 
supporting  distance.  He  attacked;  Lee  made  a  counter-attack. 
Hooker  lost  nerve  and  issued  an  order  to  his  men  to  fall  back.  The 
retreat  demoralized  the  army;  and  his  vacillation  lost  him  the 
confidence  of  his  officers. 

After  his  retreat.  Hooker  decided  to  remain  on  the  defensive 
and  he  expected  that  Lee  would  make  a  frontal  attack  on  his 
center,  to  repel  which  he  had  made  adequate  preparation.  But  Lee 
was  not  accustomed  to  do  what  his  enemy  desired.  He  saw  that 
such  an  attack  ^*  would  be  attended  with  great  difficulty  and  loss 
in  view  of  the  strength  of  Hooker's  position  and  superiority  of 
numbers."  But  Lee  was  a  fighter,  and  evincing  supreme  contempt 
for  the  generalship  of  his  enemy,  decided  to  divide  his  own  force. 
On  the  evening  of  May  1,  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson  might  be  seen 
in  conference,  sitting  on  two  old  cracker  boxes,  Lee  entrusting 
to  Jackson  the  execution  of  his  plan  to  turn  Hooker's  right  flank 
and  gain  his  rear. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  May  2,  1863,  Jackson,  *^  the  great 
flanker,"  started  on  a  march  which  took  him  part  way  around  the 
Union  army.  Lee  gave  to  his  lieutenant  two  thirds  of  his  infantry 
and  four  fifths  of  his  artillery,  retaining  the  rest  to  demonstrate 
against  Hooker's  center.  Jackson's  pale  face  and  flashing  eyes 
showed  his  eagerness  and  intensity.  ^^  From  his  thin,  compressed 
lips  came  the  e-ommand,  *'  Press  forward,  press  forward.' "  He  wore 
dingy  clothes  and  an  old  cap ;  his  men,  ragged  and  rusty,  carrying 
tattered  flags,  appeared  an  *^  undisciplined  rabble,"  but  they 
marched  on  in  spite  of  the  heat  and  suffering  for  want  of  water  and 
food.  Completing  his  fifteen  miles  of  march,  he  reached  a  point 
west  of  the  Union  army,  on  the  side  of  it  directly  opposite  General 
Lee's  position,  within  the  attacking  distance  of  the  Union  right 
flank,  which  was  held  by  the  Eleventh  Corps.  Jackson  formed  his 
troops  in  battle  array.   ^^  The  men  took  their  positions  in  silence, 
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orders  were  transmitted  in  a  low  voice,  the  bugles  were  still ;  the 
soldiers  abstained  from  saluting  their  general  with  their  usual 
cheers."  The  Union  Eleventh  Corps  lay  quietly  in  position,  unsus- 
pecting danger.  Some  of  the  men  were  getting  supper  ready,  others 
were  eating  or  resting,  some  were  playing  cards.  Shortly  before 
six  o'clock  the  Confederate  bugles  sounded.  Jackson  hurled  most 
of  his  81,000  upon  the  hapless  9000  of  the  Eleventh  Corps,  whose 
first  warning  came  from  the  wild  rush  of  deer  and  rabbits  driven 
by  the  quick  march  of  the  Confederates  through  the  wilderness. 
Then  they  heard  the  "Kebel  yell"  and  received  a  withering  fire 
from  cannon  and  rifles.  After  a  brief  resistance  they  ran. 

It  was  a  dearly  bought  victory  for  the  Confederates.  Jackson, 
busy  in  the  endeavor  to  re-form  his  troops,  who  had  fallen  into 
confusion  from  the  charge  through  the  thick  and  tangled  wood, 
and  eager  to  discover  Hooker's  intentions,  rode  with  his  escort  for- 
ward beyond  his  line  of  battle.  Fired  upon  by  the  Union  troops, 
they  turned  about  and  as  they  rode  back  in  the  obscurity  of  tiie 
night  were  mistaken  for  Union  horsemen  and  shot  at  by  their  own 
soldiers;  Jackson  received  a  mortal  wound. 

Hooker,  anxious  and  careworn,  despondent  at  the  rout  of  the 
Eleventh  Corps,  was  in  mind  and  nerve  unfit  for  the  exercise  of 
his  gpreat  responsibility.  The  story  of  Sunday,  the  3d  of  May,  is 
that  of  an  incompetent  commander  in  a  state  of  nervous  collapse 
confronted  by  an  able  and  alert  general.  Shortly  after  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  Hooker  was  knocked  down  and  rendered  senseless 
by  a  cannon  ball  striking  a  pillar  of  the  Chancellor  House  veranda 
against  which  he  was  leaning ;  but  at  that  time  the  battle  was  practi- 
cally lost.  He  recovered  partially  and  did  not  relinquish  the  com- 
mand ;  recrossed  the  river  safely  and  without  molestation.  He  had 
suffered  a  severe  defeat  and  enormous  loss. 

When  Lincoln  received  the  telegram  announcing  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Army  to  the  north  side  of  the  Rappahannock,  he  cried  out, 
"  My  God  I  My  God !  What  will  the  country  say  !  What  will  the 
country  say ! "  On  the  same  day  Sumner  came  from  the  extremely 
dejected  President  to  Welles's  office  and  "  raising  both  hands  ex- 
claimed, *'  Lost,  lost,  all  is  lost ! '  " 

Chancellorsville  proved  Hooker's  incompetence  to  command  a 
large  army  and  would  have  justified  his  relief,  but  the  President 
remained  his  steadfast  friend.  He  visited  the  army  soon  after  the 
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battle,  and,  taking  the  view  that  no  one  was  to  blame  and  that  it  was 
a  disaster  that  could  not  be  helped,  so  cheered  up  Hooker  that  the 
General  came  to  feel  secure  in  his  position  and  to  show  apparent 
unconcern  at  the  distrust  of  him  in  the  army.  **  The  President,'' 
wrote  Welles  in  his  diary,  ^^  has  a  personal  liking  for  Hooker  and 
clings  to  him  when  others  give  way."  When  the  General's  defects 
were  put  to  him  freely  and  with  authority,  Lincoln  said,  ^^  I  am 
not  disposed  to  throw  away  a  gun  because  it  missed  fire  once." 

Lee's  success  at  Chancellorsville  decided  him  on  the  invasion  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  he  made  in  June,  1868.  Hooker  likewise  ad- 
vanced northward  on  the  line  east  of  Lee's  which  enabled  him  to 
cover  Washington.  When  the  alarm  at  the  invasion  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  at  its  height,  when  every  man  in  the  North  tremblingly 
took  up  his  morning  newspaper  and  with  a  sinking  heart  watched 
the  periodical  bulletins,  the  intelligence  came  that  there  had  been 
a  change  in  commanders  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Those  in 
authority  depended  for  the  salvation  of  Baltimore  and  Washington 
on  this  army  which  the  public,  with  its  half-knowledge  of  the  situ- 
ation, also  felt  to  be  their  mainstay.  On  account  of  a  di£Perence  with 
Halleck,  the  President's  Chief-of-Staff,  Hooker  asked  to  be  re- 
lieved from  his  position.  Lincoln  made  up  his  mind  quickly,  relieved 
Hooker  and  appointed  George  G.  Meade,  a  true  soldier,  in  his 
place.  The  quarrel  between  Hooker  and  Halleck  was  lucky  for 
the  North.  On  July  1,  2,  and  8, 1868,  Meade  at  Gettysburg  de- 
feated Lee,  forcing  him  to  retreat  into  Virginia.  ^^  Had  Hooker 
remained  in  command,"  wrote  Halleck  on  July  11,  ^^he  would 
have  lost  the  army  and  the  capital." 

After  Meade  won  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  and  Grant  captured 
Vicksburg,  in  July,  1863,  Lincoln's  self-confidence  grew,  as  he 
naturally  received  credit  for  those  victories.  He  was  always  a 
hero  to  his  private  secretary  John  Hay,  who,  living  in  the  White 
House,  saw  him  constantly  under  all  circumstances.  In  August, 
1863,  Hay  wrote,  ^^  The  Tycoon,"  as  he  called  Lincoln,  *^  is  in  fine 
whack.  ...  I  never  knew  with  what  tyrannous  authority  he  rules 
the  Cabinet  until  now.  The  most  important  things  he  decides  and 
there  is  no  cavil.  •  .  .  There  is  no  man  in  the  country  so  wise,  so 
gentle,  and  so  firm.  I  believe  the  hand  of  Gt)d  placed  him  where 
he  is."  A  month  later  Hay  returned  to  the  subject  in  words  that 
History  confirms.  ^^  The  old  man,"  as  he  now  cidled  Lincoln,  ^*  sits 
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here  and  wields,  like  a  backwoods  Jupiter,  the  bolts  of  war  and 
the  machinery  of  government  with  a  hand  equally  steady  and 
equally  firm." 

The  President  had  found  the  military  ability  which  he  sought  in 
General  Grant.  He  detected  it  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Donet 
son  and  therefore  stood  by  the  General  after  his  surprise  at  Shiloh, 
when  he  was  the  subject  of  much  criticism  and  defamation.  To  one 
who  stated  the  general  protest,  Lincoln  said,  ^^  I  can't  spare  this 
man;  fie  fights.^^  Between  Donelson  and  Yicksburg,  Grant  led  a 
chequered  career,  but  when  the  command  of  the  expedition  against 
Yicksburg  fell  to  him  he  showed  the  stuff  that  was  in  him.  From 
January  SO  to  July  4,  1863,  however,  was  a  long  while  for  the 
impatient  North,  and  slander  and  detraction  of  Grant  wereTeadily 
believed.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Lincoln  said,  ^^  I  think  Grant 
has  hardly  a  friend  left  except  myself."  With  a  cool  brain  and 
steady  judgment  Grant  formed  a  bold  conception  and  he  executed 
it  with  promptness  and  unremitting  energy ;  the  result  was  the 
capture  of  Yicksburg,  one  of  the  most  important  Northern  victo- 
ries of  the  war.  This  led  to  Grant's  winning  the  battle  of  Chat- 
tanooga in  the  autumn,  which  gave  the  Northern  people  the  first 
genuine  Thanksgiving  they  had  celebrated  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Civil  War.  His  assignment  to  the  command  of  the 
Armies  of  the  United  States  and  his  place  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  followed.  Just  before  Grant  began  his  celebrated  cam- 
paign of  attrition,  John  Hay  gave  a  picture  of  Lincoln  that  is 
worth  recalling  to  mind :  — 

A  little  after  midnight  [Hay  wrote],  the  President  came  into  the  office 
laughing,  with  a  volume  of  Hood's  Works  in  his  hand  to  show  Nicolay  and  me 
the  little  caricature,  '<  An  Unfortunate  Beeing,"  seemingly  utterly  unconscious 
that  he  with  his  short  shirt  hanging  about  his  long  legs,  and  setting  out  behind 
like  the  tail  feathers  of  an  enormous  ostrich,  was  infinitely  funnier  than  any- 
thing in  the  book  he  was  laughing  at.  What  a  man  it  is  I  Occupied  all  day 
with  matters  of  vast  moment,  deeply  anxious  about  the  fate  of  the  greatest 
army  of  the  world,  with  his  own  fame  and  future  hanging  on  the  events  of  the 
passing  hour,  he  yet  has  such  a  wealth  of  simple  hmhommie  and  good-fellow- 
ship that  he  gets  out  of  bed  and  perambulates  the  house  in  his  shirt  to  find  us 
that  we  may  share  with  him  the  fun  of  poor  Hood's  queer  little  conceits. 

This  is  the  only  reference  I  know  of  to  Lincoln's  reading  Hood. 
Shakespeare  was  his  favorite  and  his  state  papers  show  a  vital 
knowledge  of  the  Bible. 
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Lincoln  and  Grant !  Both  were  noble  servants  of  the  Kepublic. 
In  their  relations,  neither  envy  nor  intrigue  had  a  place.  During 
April,  1864,  the  time  of  the  White  House  incident  which  Hay 
has  related,  Grrant  was  the  most  popular  man  in  the  United  States. 
Both  parties  and  all  factions  vied  with  each  other  in  his  praise. 
Vicksburg  and  Chattanooga  were  victories  that  bore  down  all  de- 
traction and  raised  the  general  who  won  them  to  a  height  of  glory. 
It  is  striking  to  contrast  this  almost  universal  applause  of  Grant 
with  the  abuse  of  Lincoln  by  the  Democrats,  the  caustic  criticism 
of  him  by  some  of  the  radical  Republicans,  and  by  oth.ers  the 
damning  of  him  with  faint  praise. 

In  June  the  National  Union,  or  Bepublican  Convention,  was  to 
meet  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  President,  and  of  course  Lincoln 
desired  the  nomination.  Nobody  knows,  he  said,  what  the  itching 
for  a  second  term  is  until  he  has  had  it.  But  zealous  friends  of 
Grant  without  his  connivance  pressed  him  for  the  nomination,  and 
word  of  this  came  to  Lincoln.  **'  If  he  takes  Richmond,  let  him 
have  it,"  he  said. 

Grant  did  not  take  Richmond  during  the  year  1864.  In  fact 
his  o£Pensive  campaign  against  Lee  of  May  and  June  resulted  in 
immense  losses  and  failure,  making  a  reconstitution  and  reorgan- 
ization of  the  army  necessary  ;  these  were  made  during  the  many 
weeks  of  inaction  from  June  18,  1864,  to  the  spring  of  1865. 

Due  to  the  blasting'of  the  high  hopes  that  accompanied  Grant 
in  his  advance  on  the  Confederates  was  the  gloom  which  pervaded 
the  North  during  July  and  August,  1864.  One  form  of  this  was 
the  grave  disaffection  to  Lincoln,  now  his  party's  candidate  for 
President,  leading  to  a  movement  to  induce  him  to  withdraw. 
While  the  Democratic  Convention  had  not  met,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  McClellan  would  be  its  candidate.  During  this  period 
of  depression,  Lincoln  made  a  memorandum  which  was  not  dis- 
closed until  nearly  three  months  later  and  which  shows  the  domi- 
nance of  patriotism  over  self-interest. 

This  morning  [he  wrote  on  Angost  23, 1864],  as  for  some  days  past,  it  seems 
probable  that  this  Administration  will  not  be  reelected;  then  it  will  be  my  duty 
to  so  cooperate  with  the  President-elect  as  to  save  the  Union  between  the  elec- 
tion and  the  inangnration;  as  he  will  have  secured  his  election  on  such  ground 
that  he  cannot  possibly  save  it  afterwards. 

Farragut,  Sherman,  and  Sheridan  won  signal  victories  and 
Lincoln  was  triumphantly  reelected. 
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After  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  and  the 
Government,  at  the  end  of  1861,  the  war  was  conducted  on  a  paper 
basis.  United  States  Treasury  notes  were  made  a  legal  tender  and 
bonds  were  issued  which  could  be  bought  with  these  notes,  com- 
monly known  as  greenbacks.  Gold  and  silver  disappeared  entirely 
from  circulation  and  paper  of  different  denominations  down  to 
five  cents  took  their  place.  It  was  a  debauch  of  fiat  money.  The 
expenses  of  the  Government  were  enormous,  and  Chase,  the  able 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  had  trouble  frequently  in  making  both 
ends  meet.  Apparently  the  darkest  days,  financially,  of  the  war  were 
during  1864,  when  gold  went  as  high  as  285,  and  on  one  of  them 
Chase  was  asked  ^'  What  is  the  debt  now  in  round  numbers  ?  " 
"About  $2,500,000,000,"  was  the  reply.  "How  much  more  can 
the  country  stand?"  "If  we  do  not  suppress  the  rebellion,"  an- 
swered Chase,  "  when  it  reaches  $3,000,000,000  we  shall  have  to 
give  it  up."  It  must  have  been  at  this  time  that  Chase  went  to 
Lincoln,  who  knew  nothing  of  finance  or  business,  and  asked, 
"What  can  be  done  about  it?"  Lincoln  perplexed,  but  with  a 
smile  on  his  sad  face,  answered,  "  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  don't 
know,  unless  you  give  your  paper  mill  another  turn." 

If  a  man  have  other  qualities  to  make  him  supremely  great, 
nothing  sets  them  off  so  well  as  magnanimity,  and  this  quality 
Lincoln  possessed  in  a  rare  degree.  His  treatment  of  Chase  is  one 
of  those  instances  that  make  men  wonder.  Chase,  holding  the  sec- 
ond position  in  the  Cabinet,  was  so  swayed  by  his  craving  for  the 
presidency  that  he  failed  in  loyalty  to  his  chief ;  he  was  the  cen- 
ter of  disaffection  ;  making  no  secret  of  his  contempt  for  the  Pres- 
ident's ability,  he  cavilled  in  public  and  in  private  at  the  work  of 
the  Administration.  He  desired  to  use  the  offices  in  his  depart- 
ment to  further  his  own  ambition  and  clashed  more  than  once 
with  the  President,  when  he  was  unreasonable  and  Lincoln  showed 
a  high  degree  of  patience.  Chase's  weapon  was  the  offer  of  his 
resignation,  and  this  was  potent,  as  he  had  the  confidence  of  the 
financial  interests.  Threatening  it  once,  yielding  at  another  time 
to  Lincoln's  persuasion  to  withdraw  it,  he  on  June  29,  1864,  in  a 
fit  of  petulance  over  a  difference  regarding  an  appointment,  re- 
signed again,  and  this  time  Lincoln  took  him  at  his  word  and  ac- 
cepted his  resignation.  During  the  summer  of  1864,  when  Lincoln, 
now  a  candidate  for  reelection,  was  nearly  weighed  down  by  his 
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burden,  Chase's  sneers  in  conversation  at  the  man  in  the  White 
House  were  persistent  and  cruel.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that 
in  the  end  he  advocated  from  the  stump  Lincoln's  reelection.  In 
October  the  actual  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  died  and  Chase  was  warmly  pressed  by  his  friends  for  the 
vacancy. 

The  President's  hesitation  in  not  naming  him  at  once  came 
from  the  fear  that  Chase's  restless  desire  for  the  presidency  might 
prevent  his  making  a  dignified  judge.  During  the  interval  when 
all  claims  were  being  considered,  Lincoln  on  one  occasion  showed 
his  sense  of  humor.  One  day,  when  his  Secretary  brought  him  a 
letter  from  Chase,  he  said,  ^^  What  is  it  about? "  ^^  Simply  a  kind 
and  friendly  letter,"  was  the  reply.  Lincoln  did  not  read  it,  but 
said,  '^  File  it  with  his  other  recommendations."  While  he  had 
sufficient  reason  to  turn  against  Chase,  he  was  too  great  to  be  vin- 
dictive or  even  unfriendly. 

To  a  visit  of  Judge  Hoar  and  Richard  H.  Dana  after  his  re- 
election in  November,  1864,  we  are  indebted  for  his  inmost  feel- 
ing. *^  Mr.  Chase  is  a  very  able  man,"  said  Lincoln.  ^'  He  is  a 
very  ambitious  man  and  I  think  on  the  subject  of  the  presidency 
a  little  insane.  He  has  not  always  behaved  very  well  lately  and 
people  say  to  me,  *  Now  is  the  time  to  crush  him  out.^  Well,  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  crushing  anybody  out !  If  there  is  anything  that  a 
man  can  do  and  do  it  well,  I  say  let  him  do  it.  Give  him  a  chance." 
What  a  noble  sentiment  of  man  to  man !  What  wisdom  for  the 
conduct  of  affairs  between  nations ! 

On  December  6,  1864,  the  President  sent  this  word  to  the  Sen- 
ate :  ^*  I  nominate  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States."  ^^  I  would,"  he  said 
confidentially,  *^  rather  have  swallowed  my  buckhom  chair  than 
to  nominate  Chase." 

From  November,  1864,  until  his  death  in  April,  1865,  Lincolii 
had  a  greater  hold  on  the  Northern  people  than  any  man  since 
Washington.  At  the  height  of  his  fame  he  called  his  Cabinet  to- 
gether on  Sunday  evening,  February  5,  1865,  to  receive  an  im- 
pressive communication.  This  was  when  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy was  tottering  to  her  fall  —  only  sixty-three  days  before  Lee's 
surrender  to  Grant.   Lincoln  proposed  a  message  to  Congress, 
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recommending  that  they  empower  the  President  to  pay  to  the 
eleven  slave  States  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  then  in  arms 
against  the  Union,  and  to  the  five  slave  States  remaining  in  the 
Union,  foor  hundred  million  dollars  as  compensation  for  their 
slaves,  provided  that  all  resistance  to  the  national  authority  should 
cease  on  April  1  next.  The  Cabinet  disapproved  unanimously  this 
project,  and  Lincoln  with  a  deep  sigh  said,  ^^  You  are  all  opposed 
to  me  and  I  will  not  send  the  message."  But  the  proposal  was 
a  marvellous  instance  of  foresight.  Had  the  Confederate  States, 
then  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  accepted  it,  there  would  have  been  an 
immediate  fraternal  reunion  after  the  Civil  War.  Had  they  de- 
clined it,  the  President  and  Congress  would  have  made  a  noble 
record.  The  offer,  however,  was  too  wise  and  too  generous  for 
poor  human  nature,  and  no  one  in  authority  could  rise  to  the 
height  on  which  Lincoln  dwelt.  But  many  men  now,  when  they 
reflect  on  the  events  from  1865  to  1877,  may  well  wish  that  the 
offer  had  been  made.  The  sublime  words  of  Lincoln's  second 
inaugural  are  a  fitting  complement  to  the  generous  spirit  he 
showed  during  this  Sunday  meeting  with  his  Cabinet. 

There  is  another  incident  during  this  happy  period  of  Lincoln's 
life  on  which  I  love  to  dwell.  On  March  27,  he  visited  Grant  at 
his  headquarters  to  confer  with  him  and  Sherman  regarding  what 
military  operations  were  necessary  in  view  of  the  approaching  end 
of  the  war.  The  two  generals  were  agreed  that  one  or  the  other 
^^  would  have  to  fight  one  more  bloody  battle  and  that  it  would 
be  the  lasV^  Lincoln  said  more  than  once  that  there  had  been 
enough  of  blood  shed  and  asked  if  another  battle  could  not  be 
avoided. 

On  April  9,  1865,  Lee  surrendered  to  Orant  and  the  war  was 
practically  at  an  end.  Lincoln's  few  remaining  days  were  full  of 
kind  expressions  to  his  prostrate  foe.  Had  he  lived,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  his  policy  of  reconstruction  would  have  been  mercy  and 
consideration  for  the  Southern  people,  wisdom  in  the  gradual  en- 
franchisement of  the  colored  men,  based  on  educational  and  other 
qualifications. 

This,  then,  is  Lincoln  with  his  weaknesses  and  strength.  He  is 
not,  as  Mommsen  wrote  of  CsBsar,  the  ^^  entire  and  perfect  man  " 
who  ^^  worked  and  created  as  never  any  mortal  did  before  or  after 
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him/'  Verily  C»sar  created  Cssariam  for  the  modern  world,  the 
autocracy  of  the  superman.  But  was  he  or  Lincoln  the  greater 
benefactor  of  his  own  country?  Which  is  the  better  policy  to 
transmit  to  mankind,  that  of  despotism  or  that  of  liberty?  the 
better  injunction,  Submit  yourselves  unto  CsBsar,  or,  Give  every 
man  a  chance  ?  In  intellect  C»sar  and  Lincoln  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared. We  speak  of  the  mighty  Caesar,  never  of  the  mighty  Lin- 
coln. But  nobody  says  "  Honest  Julius,"  while  "  Honest  Old  Abe  " 
will  go  down  through  the  ages. 

James  Ford  Rhodes^  h  '01. 


WILLIAM  ROSCOE  THAYER. 

Thbee  and  twenty  years  ago,  the  Harvard  Graduates^  Maga- 
zine was  an  experiment  concerning  which  some  of  us  felt  little 
enthusiasm.  There  had  been  something  like  an  unrecognized  trar 
dition  that  the  strength  of  Harvard  should  be  based  not  on  asser- 
tion but  on  achievement ;  to  record,  in  semi-official  guise,  what 
Harvard  had  done  and  what  Harvard  was  doing  and  should  do, 
looked  perilously  like  advertisement,  of  such  temper  as  might 
probably  develop  into  blatant  proclamation  of  self-esteem.  When 
the  foundation  of  the  Magazine  was  decided,  but  its  name  not  yet 
familiar,  some  scoffer  suggested  that,  in  deference  to  the  spirit  of 
truth  dear  to  Harvard,  it  might  properly  be  named  "  The  Trom- 
bone." 

Today  the  Graduates^  Magazine  is  not  only  an  established 
fact  in  our  University  tradition ;  it  is  among  the  facts  which  touch 
the  sensibilities  of  Harvard  men  everywhere.  They  have  come  to 
expect  it,  to  welcome  it,  to  care  for  it,  as  something  peculiarly  and 
happily  theirs.  They  turn  to  it  with  full  oonfidence  that  they 
shall  find  a  candid,  nowise  arrogant  record  of  what  Harvard  has 
accomplished,  has  attempted,  has  hoped ;  and  the  habit  of  years 
now  assures  them  that  this  record,  in  all  its  phases,  will  be  suf- 
fused with  that  impalpable,  quenchless  spirit  which  is  our  Har- 
vard own.  Quite  to  understand  how  deeply  the  Magazine  has  ap- 
pealed and  appeals  to  all  who  care  for  these  things  one  must  perhaps 
have  strayed  away  from  Harvard  itself.  There  —  even  to  this  day 
—  its  utterances  may  now  and  then  sound  superfluously  complac- 
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ent.  The  further  one  passes  from  the  centre  of  our  common  Uni- 
versity life  the  more  surely  one  recognizes  the  purity  of  their 
note.  It  has  carried  the  Harvard  spirit  everywhere,  to  all  who 
love  that  spirit,  in  the  more  distant  parts  of  our  own  country,  in 
ancestral  Europe,  in  vast  and  patient  Asia,  in  that  other  hemi- 
sphere which  is  coming  at  last  to  be  part  of  the  historic  world. 

So  one  cannot  be  sure  whether  gratitude  or  regret  be  the  domi- 
nant phase  of  the  feeling  with  which  we  accept  the  fact  that  the 
man  who  has  done  Harvard  this  priceless  service  is  to  do  it  no 
more.  Like  the  magnanimous  president  of  Harvard  College  un- 
der whose  administration  so  much  of  his  work  was  done,  the  editor 
and  the  true  founder  of  the  Ghraduatea^  Magazine  has  retired 
from  his  work  in  the  fulness  of  his  power,  wise  enough  not  to 
wait  till  the  inexorable  time  for  retirement  should  enforce  it,  brave 
enough  to  be  serenely  confident  that  others  will  faithfully  try  to 
be  worthy  of  the  standard  which  he  has  fixed  and  of  the  example 
which  he  has  set.  Something  of  this  confidence  we  may  all  gladly 
share,  glad  with  him  that  he  is  henceforth  to  be  free  from  the  bur- 
den which  he  has  so  long  and  so  willingly  borne  for  us.  Yet  this 
gladness  of  ours  must  be  modified  by  knowledge  that  no  one  else  can 
ever  be  for  Harvard  quite  what  William  Roscoe  Thayer  has  been. 

And  yet  those  who  knew  him  best  three  and  twenty  years  ago 
can  hardly  have  foreseen  what  record  he  would  make.  They  knew 
that  he  was  a  man  of  unusually  decided  character,  of  stainless  in- 
tegrity, but  of  uncompromising  convictions.  They  knew  that  he 
was  an  accomplished  man  of  letters  — journalist,  poet,  and  student 
of  history.  They  knew  as  well  that  he  was  imperfectly  patient 
with  differences  of  opinion.  In  all  normal  human  beings  there  is 
something  of  paradox.  In  Thayer  this  paradox  was  unusually  pro- 
nounced. Liberal  to  the  core,  he  could  rarely  tolerate  in  others 
any  tendency  which  should  smack  of  divergence  from  the  liberal 
convictions  he  seemed  to  confuse  with  absolute  truth.  He  was 
among  those  passionate  lovers  of  freedom  who  never  hesitate  to 
enforce  freedom  with  a  bludgeon.  The  one  thing  about  him  which 
seemed  final  was  that  he  was  too  sure  of  himself  to  bend  himself 
into  complete  agreement  with  anybody  else ;  and  his  head,  though 
clear,  was  not  cool.  Among  the  virtues  which  appeared  beyond 
his  grasp  were  those  perhaps  timid  but  very  useful  qualities  best 
summarized  as  conciliatory. 
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In  the  vista  of  three  and  twenty  years  we  ean  now  see  him 
otherwise.  The  deepest  characteristic  of  the  spirit  fostered  at  Har- 
vard throaghout  our  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years  of  cor- 
porate being  is  its  trust  in  truth.  No  two  Harvard  generations 
have  ever  seen  truth  in  quite  the  same  light ;  no  two  Harvard 
men  can  often  have  found  themselves  quite  at  one ;  few  of  us  can 
instantly  agree  that  the  word  —  Veritas  —  spread  on  the  open 
books  of  our  college  shield  means,  wholly  and  only,  the  King  James 
Version  of  the  English  Bible ;  but  so  long  as  Harvard  has  been 
Harvard,  and  so  long  as  Harvard  shall  be,  Harvard  men  have 
never  ceased  and  can  never  cease  their  effort  to  seek  the  truth  as 
the  truth  may  reveal  itself  to  them.  That  is  why  we  are  richer  in 
leaders  than  in  followers,  in  men  than  in  movements,  in  individual 
than  in  corporate  energy.  Our  deepest  orthodoxy  is  a  noble  heresy. 
Whereof,  by  what  may  well  seem  a  new  paradox,  we  can  now 
begin,  no  longer  dimly,  to  see  that  Thayer  has  been  a  beautiful 
exponent.  Nothing  less  than  the  fervent  intensity  of  his  individu- 
ality would  quite  so  fully  have  generalized  the  Harvard  spirit  of 
trust  in  truth,  in  him  incarnate. 

Had  he  done  nothing  else  meanwhile,  his  work  would  have  been 
memorable.  Yet  there  is  little  need  to  remind  ourselves  that  for 
one  human  being  who  understands  how  much  he  has  done  for  us, 
hundreds  of  men,  and  perhaps  thousands,  recognize  in  him  to- 
day a  worthy  successor  of  those  writers,  at  once  historians  and 
men  of  letters,  who  made  the  nineteenth  century  in  New  England 
memorable  all  over  the  English-speaking  world.  His  "  Life  of 
Cavour "  has  given  him  a  secure  place  in  the  roll  which  begins 
with  the  names  of  Prescott,  of  Motley,  and  of  Parkman.  Like 
theirs  his  work  is  literature,  and  therefore  completely  sincere. 
Like  them,  he  is  perhaps  too  ardent  in  his  convictions  to  be  truly, 
as  distinguished  from  intentionally,  just  to  personages  and  to 
movements  which  to  him  appear  warring  against  the  stars  in  their 
courses ;  even  so,  like  them,  he  may  be  trusted  to  set  down  nothing 
in  malice,  nor  aught  extenuate.  Like  them  he  is  acknowledged, 
and  will  surely  remain,  among  the  few  worthies  who  give  our 
country  right  to  claim  its  modest  place  in  the  history  of  literature 
and  the  literature  of  history. 

Throughout  these  three  and  twenty  years,  too,  those  who  have 
known  him  best  have  felt  most  reverently  the  gentle  ripening  of 
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his  character.  It  is  not  to  all  of  us  that  the  grace  is  given,  as  we 
grow  in  age,  to  grow  also  in  the  grace  of  charity.  That  this,  even 
now,  is  the  grace  most  deeply  characteristic  of  Thayer,  hardly  his 
nearest  and  dearest  would  pretend.  That,  beginning  with  no  great 
prospect  thereof,  he  has  come  somewhere  near  its  attainment  even 
those  disposed  to  scrutinize  him  pitilessly  can  hardly  deny.  Should 
they  doubt,  let  them  look  again,  and  once  again,  at  the  pages  of 
the  magazine  for  which  throughout  this  period  he  has  been  respon- 
sible. Year  by  year  they  will  find  less  and  less  of  the  self-assertion 
which  at  first  they  dreaded,  more  and  more  of  the  temper  which 
is  not  his  alone  but  all  Harvard's  too  —  the  spirit  which  believes 
that  if  the  truth  be  fearlessly  spoken  it  may  be  trusted  to  prevail, 
and  that  if  we  who  strive  to  speak  it  err,  none  can  be  more  con- 
tent than  ourselves  to  let  honest  error  fade. 

Barren  Wendell,  79. 

William  Roscoe  Thayeb's  active  connection  with  the  Magor 
zine  ended  at  last  Commencement,  completing  tweniy-three  years 
of  conscientious  and  devoted  service  as  its  editor,  and  the  officers 
of  the  Association  cannot  let  this  first  change  in  editorship  pass 
without  some  appreciation  of  Mr.  Thayer's  valued  services,  and 
some  expression  of  the  loss  they  feel  at  parting  company  with 
him,  after  all  these  years  of  pleasant  and  fruitful  association. 
When  that  little  group  of  enthusiastic  Harvard  men  in  1892  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  publishing  a  dignified  quarterly  that  should 
give  to  the  graduates  not  only  the  current  history  of  the  Univer- 
sity,  but  should  be  a  Forum  where  the  sons  of  Harvard  could  ex- 
press their  opinions  upon  the  topics  that  were  at  the  moment  im- 
portant in  college  aflFairs,  their  first  thought  was  to  find  an  editor 
whose  scholarship,  experience,  and  knowledge  of  the  Cambridge 
world  would  give  the  assurance  of  a  cordial  reception  of  the  Mag- 
azine^  and  with  an  instinct,  the  wisdom  of  which  has  been  shown 
during  these  many  years,  they  turned  to  William  R.  Thayer. 
Thayer  had  graduated  from  the  College  in  1881,  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship on  the  staff  of  two  newspapers,  bad  specialized  in  his- 
tory and  received  the  degree  of  A.M. ;  bad  been  for  a  period  in- 
structor in  English  at  Harvard,  and  had  taken  up  his  residence 
in  Cambridge  and  begun  to  devote  himself  to  bis  life-work  of  lit- 
erature and  historical  writing.  His  extensive  acquaintance  with 
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Harvard  men  and  his  ability  to  get  articles  from  men  of  distinc- 
tion was  of  much  value  to  the  Magazine  in  its  early,  days  before 
it  had  won  its  deserved  reputation,  and  as  the  Magazine  began  to 
win  recognition  and  fulfil  the  aim  of  its  founders,  it  was  a  source 
of  keen  satisfaction  to  the  officials  of  the  Association  to  feel  that 
much  of  its  success  was  due  to  its  editor.  But  during  these  years 
his  own  success  as  a  historical  writer  had  been  increasing,  and  his 
masterly  ^^  Life  and  Times  of  Cavour "  and  other  works  upon 
Italian  history  had  appeared,  and  though  they  knew  that  his  heart 
was  in  his  work  for  the  Magazine^  they  felt  that  much  of  the 
routine  labor  must  have  been  uninteresting,  and  have  taken  time 
that  he  needed  for  his  individual  literary  work.  So  they  felt  they 
must  accede  to  his  wishes  and  accept  his  resignation,  though  they 
did  so  with  regret,  but  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  all  that  the 
Magazine  owed  to  him. 

And  at  the  same  time  the  Council  of  the  Magazine  wishes  to 
bespeak  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  new  editor  who  comes  to  the 
work,  with  ample  experience  and  high  qualifications  which  prom- 
ise to  continue  unbroken  the  literary  standards  of  the  Magazine. 

Henry  W.  Cunningham^  '82. 


THE  HARVARD    COLLEGE  LIBRARY. 

A  LIBRARY  alone  does  not  make  a  university  but  a  great  uni- 
versity today  can  hardly  exist  without  a  good  library  either  of  its 
own  or  within  easy  reach.  Its  collection  of  books  may  be  the 
strongest  or  the  weakest  among  the  assets  of  any  given  institu- 
tion of  learning ;  nevertheless,  we  can  say  pretty  safely  as  a  gen- 
eral maxim,  the  better  the  library  the  better  the  university. 
Harvard  has  been  fortunate  in  this  respect.  Its  library  is  old  as 
American  things  go,  a  no  small  advantage,  for,  though  many  of 
the  works  that  formed  the  mental  food,  if  not  the  delight  of  our 
fathers,  do  not  make  wide  appeal  at  the  present  day,  they  have 
kept  part  of  their  value  and  they  have  made  an  excellent  founda- 
tion on  which  to  build  up  later  collections.  Some  of  them,  too, 
regarded  as  of  slight  importance  and  acquired  for  a  song,  now 
command  fancy  prices  when  they  put  in  their  rare  appearance  in 
the  book  markets.   For  instance,  in  1836  the  Library  bought  a 
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volume  containing  some  sixty  contemporary  pamphlets  dealing 
with  the  Popish  Plot.  The  price  paid  was  just  about  the  current 
rate  for  one  of  them  if  purchased  today.  To  be  sure,  the  library 
at  Harvard  is  not  really  as  old  as  several  others  in  America,  for 
in  1764  the  existing  collection  was  consumed  by  a  fire.  The  num- 
ber of  volumes  saved  on  that  occasion  was  smaller  than  the 
original  bequest  by  John  Harvard  in  1688.  But,  thanks  to  the 
sympathy  which  the  fire  excited,  a  sympathy  expressed  in  concrete 
form  by  liberal  gifts  both  in  England  and  America,  a  new  library 
sprang  rapidly  into  existence  and  has  grown  steadily  ever  since. 

At  the  present  time  the. Harvard  University  Library,  that  is 
"all  the  collections  of  books  in  the  possession  of  the  University  " 
consists  of  about  1,140,000  volumes  and  some  700,000  pamphlets. 
It  is  no  longer  the  largest  library  in  the  United  States,  as  it  once 
was,  or  even  the  second,  a  position  it  held  for  many  years ;  and 
it  will  inevitably  be  surpassed  sooner  or  later  by  an  increasing 
number  of  public  libraries  with  their  much  more  plentiful  funds. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  still  probably  the  finest  collection  of 
books  in  America  and  the  best  one  for  scholars,  the  New  York 
Public  Library  and  the  Library  of  Congress  being  its  nearest 
rivals.  It  also  has  the  advantage  of  the  neighborhood  and  aid  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  the  Athenaeum,  and  of  such 
special  collections  as  those  of  the  Medical  Library,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  of  the  Genealogical  Society,  and  of 
many  others  in  or  not  far  from  Boston.  Boston  is  indeed  one  of 
the  four  great  library  centres  in  the  United  States,  perhaps  still 
the  greatest  of  them.  The  other  three  are  New  York,  Washing- 
ton, and  Chicago. 

The  library  system  at  Harvard,  like  many  other  things  there, 
is  the  result  of  a  rather  haphazard  growth.  The  central  collection 
known  as  the  Harvard  College  Library  is  housed,  save  for  some 
of  its  offshoots,  in  the  new  Widener  Building.  There  are  also 
eleven  independent  or  so-called  departmental  libraries  varying  in 
size  and  importance.  This  lack  of  centralization  has  disadvan- 
tages from  an  administrative  point  of  view,  and  it  leads  to  too 
much  duplication  in  purchases,  but  it  means  that  the  separate 
organizations  get  closer  attention,  more  loving  care  and  greater 
means  for  their  development  from  the  schools  or  museums  to 
which  they  belong  than  if  they  were  merely  parts  of  a  larger 
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unit  For  instance^  the  library  of  the  Law  School^  though  until 
recently  somewhat  provincial  in  scope,  has,  for  years,  been  justly 
famous  for  its  superb  collection,  one  that  would  hardly  have  been 
built  up  as  it  has  been,  if  it  had  not  been  regarded  by  the  Law 
School  as  the  apple  of  its  own  particular  eye. 

The  College  Library  is  thus  relieved  from  having  to  take  care 
of  the  literature  on  certain  subjects  which  are  looked  after  in 
other  parts  of  the  University  and  can  devote  its  attention  to  its 
own  tasks,  which  are  numerous  enough.  It  should  be  noted  that, 
at  least  in  America,  the  larger  libraries  are  tending  to  divide  more 
and  more  distinctly  into  two  separate  classes,  the  public  ones,  and 
the  university,  college  and  other  endowed  semi-private  ones.  The 
business  of  the  public  libraries  today  is  primarily  to  serve  the 
general  public  as  widely  and  as  efficiently  as  possible,  their  chief 
interest  is  in  such  matters  as  the  growth  of  their  circulation,  the 
foundation  of  branch  libraries,  children's  departments,  coopera- 
tion with  the  schools,  popular  lectures  and  the  like.  They  strive 
also  to  give  aid  to  scholars  and  to  promote  the  advancement  of 
learning,  but  this  can  be  only  of  secondary  importance  to  them. 
As  their  funds  are  limited  while  the  demands  upon  them  are  un- 
limited, they  have  to  devote  most  of  their  resources  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  needs  of  their  larger  public.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  library  in  the  United  States  can  in  the  long  run  meet  ade- 
quately the  two  sets  of  demands  upon  it  except  perhaps  the  New 
York  Public  one,  which  not  only  has  a  huge  income,  but  also  must, 
by  the  terms  of  the  Lennox  foundation,  devote  an  important  part 
of  it  to  books  which  cannot  be  taken  from  the  building  and  are 
therefore  less  likely  to  be  of  a  popular  nature.  In  Chicago  there 
are  four  great  libraries,  that  of  the  city,  that  of  the  University  and 
two  richly  endowed  ones,  the  John  Crerar  and  the  Newberry, 
which  have  wisely  divided  the  field  between  them,  the  one  devot- 
ing itself  to  the  sciences,  the  other  to  history,  languages,  litera- 
ture, etc.  As  a  consequence  the  future  of  Chicago  as  a  library 
centre  seems  assured.  The  Boston  Public  Library,  whose  splendid 
collection  was  built  up  by  several  generations  of  scholarly  trustees, 
has  of  late  years  inevitably  had  to  apply  its  attention  and  its 
funds  to  an  increasing  extent  for  the  benefit  of  the  modem  wider 
public.  This  makes  it  the  more  incumbent  on  Harvard  to  look 
after  its  restricted  one. 
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A  library  like  that  of  Harvard  College  has  two  plain  taaks.  It 
has  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  students  as  liberally  as  may  be, 
and  it  has  to  amass  vast  treasures  of  learning  to  be  at  the 
service  not  only  of  scholars  today,  but  of  those  of  the  indefinite 
future.  Even  the  taking  care  of  the  first  wants  of  the  under- 
graduate demands  a  greater  number  of  books  than  people  some- 
times realize.  The  time  is  past  when  work  in  college  consisted  of 
preparing  lessons  for  recitations  from  a  few  textbooks.  The  labo- 
ratory method  has  come  in,  perhaps  to  almost  too  great  an  extent, 
in  such  subjects  as  history  and  literature  as  well  as  in  scientific 
ones.  A  sophomore  attempting  to  write  a  thesis  on  a  common- 
place topic  may  need  to  get  at  a  twenty-year-old  number  of  a 
little-known  Swiss  review,  or  a  volume  printed  in  Hong  Kong,  or 
some  figures  that  have  appeared  in  a  statistical  publication  at 
Buenos  Ayres.  These  sources  of  information  may  have  been  in- 
dicated to  him  by  some  bibliography  as  the  best  on  his  subject. 
If  he  is  a  student  at  Harvard  he  feels  surprised  and  aggrieved 
when  he  does  not  find  them  in  the  Library.  And  it  is  the  object 
of  the  Library  that  as  far  as  possible  he  shall  find  them. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  touch,  in  a  few  words,  upon  three  sides 
of  the  activity  of  the  College  Library  —  a  few  owing  to  lack  of 
space,  not  because  there  is  not  much  that  might  be  said.  There  is 
first  the  work  of  the  ordering  and  accessions  department  which 
has  to  look  after  the  acquisition  of  the  books  both  by  purchase  and 
by  gift.  The  g^wth  of  the  Library  has  been  gratifyingly  rapid  in 
recent  years,  though  we  wish  it  were  still  more  so.  To  keep  abreast 
of  the  important  publications,  even  in  the  chief  Western  languages 
only,  is  a  work  of  ever  growing  magnitude,  and  the  meagre  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  of  income  which  the  Library  draws  from  its 
book  funds  is  little  enough  to  meet  pressing  everyday  needs.  The 
distribution  of  this  sum  devolves  upon  the  Library  Council,  a  com- 
mittee of  seven  with  the  director  as  chairman.  A  fair  apportion- 
ment among  the  claimants  is  not  easy.  Certain  topics,  it  is  true, 
may  be  in  good  part  neglected.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  College 
Library  to  purchase  more  than  a  few  current  works  of  fiction, 
though  as  usual  it  welcomes  gifts.  Some  matters  are  left  to  the 
other  libraries  of  the  University  and  some  few  to  libraries  in  Bos- 
ton or  in  the  vicinity.  But  there  are  plenty  of  eager  mouths  to 
be  filled,  and  there  is  not  enough  to  go  comfortably  round.  In  the 
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first  place  many  of  the  funds,  by  the  terms  of  their  bequest,  can  be 
used  only  for  particular  subjects,  which  means  that  some  subjects 
will  be  much  better  provided  for  than  others,  perhaps  of  greater 
importance.  We  wish,  for  instance,  that  we  could  take  care  of  the 
history  of  all  countries  as  well  as  we  can  that  of  Siam,  but  in  no 
other  case  are  our  resources  so  ample  in  comparison  with  the  draft 
upon  them.  But  the  restricted  funds  at  least  save  the  Council 
trouble  and  responsibility.  In  dealing  with  the  unrestricted  ones 
it  has  to  weigh  the  claims  of  the  various  departments,  each  of 
which  is  prompt  to  think  that  it  is  not  receiving  the  amount  which 
its  necessities  require  and  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled.  And  who 
is  to  tell  what  is  or  is  not  of  value  in  a  great  library  ?  To  the 
bibliophile,  the  largest  possible  number  of  fifteenth-century  im- 
prints may  be  a  source  of  deep  joy.  To  the  professor  of  pedagogy 
a  school  arithmetic  thrown  away  by  one's  great-grandfather  may 
be  priceless  as  a  document  in  the  history  of  American  education. 
The  conndess  sermons  to  which  our  ancestors  listened  contain  in 
their  dusty  pages  much  indirect  information  on  the  life  and  civili- 
zation of  the  time  at  which  they  were  composed  and  furnish  a 
source  of  information,  possibly  austere,  but  whose  importance 
historical  scholars  are  beginning  to  realize.  Ancient  railway  path- 
finders contain  facts  not  otherwise  accessible  to  the  student  of  the 
development  of  American  transportation,  old  directories  have  their 
uses,  and  circulars  and  advertisements  will  be  of  value  to  the  future 
investigator  into  the  economic  conditions  of  the  present  day. 

In  face  of  all  these  demands  the  Council  has  to  distribute  the 
resources  available  from  its  unrestricted  book  funds  as  fairly  as 
may  be.  These  resources  are  sufficient  to  meet,  though  somewhat 
inadequately,  the  demand  for  current,  standard  books  in  the  chief 
Western  languages.  For  rarities  or  other  high-priced  works,  or  to 
build  up  fine  special  coUections,  the  Library  has  to  trust  to  the 
generosity  of  benefactors  either  alive  or  dead.  So  far  it  has  been 
wonderfully  fortunate  in  this  respect,  but  it  is  seldom  sure  of  the 
morrow  and  of  being  able  to  keep  on  with  what  it  has  begun.  For 
instance  it  has  felt  the  influence  of  hard  times  and  of  the  present 
war.  It  happens  to  have  received  several  laige  gifts  or  bequests  of 
books  in  the  last  eighteen  months,  so  it  has  no  cause  of  complaint, 
but  there  is  ground  for  anxiety  in  the  fact  that  for  the  year 
1913-14,  it  received  gifts  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  books  to 
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the  extent  of  $16,596  and  for  1914-15  of  only  15615,  or  scarcely 
a  third  as  much. 

A  second  side  to  library  administration  is  the  work  of  classifying 
and  cataloguing  the  books.  This  is  a  somewhat  mysterious  and 
highly  controversial  topic.  Many  people  declare  it  outrageous  that 
the  cost  of  cataloguing  a  book  should  occasionally  be  greater  than 
that  of  its  purchase  and  far  in  excess  of  its  real  value  to  any  one. 
The  catalogue  department  of  a  library  is  accused  of  being  the 
home  of  pedantry  and  red  tape,  of  useless  detail  and  scandalous 
waste  of  money.  Librarians  reply  that  such  charges  only  show  the 
ignorance  of  the  accusers,  and  that  it  is  the  constant  effort  of  all 
concerned  to  keep  down  expenses  to  the  lowest  point  compatible 
with  efficiency.  ^^  What  is  the  good  of  having  a  book  if  you  can- 
not find  it  ?  "  is  the  argument  triumphantly  advanced.  Without 
venturing  into  the  intricacies  which  make  this  subject  a  perfect  laby- 
rinth, we  may  note  certain  permanent  disadvantages  under  which 
cataloguers  labor.  To  begin  with,  the  cost  of  their  operation  has,  as 
a  rule,  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  value  of  the  book.  To  cata- 
logue a  trashy,  unbound  pamphlet,  especially  in  a  foreign  language, 
may  be  a  more  time-consuming  and  therefore  more  expensive  un- 
dertaking than  the  same  task  for  a  masterpiece  of  literature  in  a 
superb  setting,  or  even  than  for  a  monument  of  learning  in  twenty 
volumes.  What  makes  matters  worse  is  that  the  bigger  the  library 
the  more  it  costs  to  handle  properly  the  accessions  to  it.  There  is 
no  saving  by  working  on  a  large  scale ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  harder 
to  put  each  unit  in  its  right  place,  and  minute  differences  have  to  be 
more  carefully  noted  in  a  coUection  of  a  million  volumes  than  in  one 
of  ten  thousand.  If  you  have  one  ordinary  edition  of  Isaac  Walton's 
"  Compleat  Angler,"  you  can  find  its  proper  comer  without  fuss, 
and  the  bibliographical  work  concerning  it  will  probably  be  done 
for  you  by  a  Library  of  Congress  card.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  like 
Harvard,  you  happen  to  possess  close  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  copies 
of  the  work,  no  two  alike,  and  some  of  them  worth  large  sums  of 
money,  you  cannot  treat  them  by  any  offhand  process. 

We  should  also  take  into  account  that  a  scholar's  library  espe- 
cially contains  great  numbers  of  works  that  cannot  be  catalogued, 
that  is  to  say,  made  easily  accessible  by  any  short  and  simple 
method.  They  are  printed  in  many  different  languages,  living  or 
dead,  and  they  deal  with  the  widest  range  of  subjects,  including  the 
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most  abstruse.  Except  in  such  libraries  as  the  Royal  one  in  Berlin, 
whose  staff  swarms  with  ill-paid  Ph.D.'s,  you  cannot  expect  to  have 
at  the  conunand  of  the  cataloguing  department,  the  amount  of 
▼aried  and  exact  knowledge  necessary  to  deal  in  a  prompt,  expert 
manner  with  all  the  books  that  come  in.  The  mere  translation  of 
a  title  may  mean  painful  effort  with  grammar  and  dictionary. 
Scholarly  productions  of  all  sorts,  bibliographical  rarities  and 
works  in  little-known  languages,  indeed  just  the  sort  of  books  in 
which  Harvard  is  so  rich,  must  cost  more  to  handle  than  the  com- 
mon run  of  the  accessions  of  a  public  library.  A  public  library 
need  classify  most  of  its  books  only  in  the  simplest  fashion, 
only  sufficiently  for  an  attendant  to  find  any  given  volume  as 
easily  as  possible.  In  a  scholar's  library,  where  there  is  access  to 
the  shelves,  it  is  of  prime  importance  that  each  topic  should  be 
arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  seeker  for  knowledge  shall  have 
under  his  hand  not  any  one  volume  but  the  best  available  liter- 
ature on  his  subject.  A  subject  catalogue  seldom  helps  the  spe- 
cialist, but  a  good  grouping  of  the  books  on  the  shelves  may 
be  a  godsend  to  him,  and,  as  no  two  branches  of  knowledge  or 
masses  of  literature  are  just  alike,  each  classification  in  a  library 
for  scholars  should  be  carefuUy  studied  by  itself  and  not  stretched 
on  the  Procrustes  bed  of  the  Dewey  or  any  other  system. 

A  third  side  of  library  activity  is  that  of  the  circulation  depart- 
ment, that  of  getting  the  books  to  the  public  or  the  public  to  the 
books  as  the  case  may  be.  Here  again  there  is  a  marked  difference 
between  the  task  of  a  public  library,  with  its  vastly  larger  circula- 
tion, and  a  university  one  with  its  special  public.  At  Harvard,  owing 
in  part  to  insufficient  quarters,  the  average  undergraduate  has  been 
none  too  well  treated  by  the  Library  in  the  past,  or  at  least  not 
so  well  as  we  hope  to  treat  him  in  future.  In  Gore  Hall,  he  found 
a  hot,  uncomfortable  reading-room ;  he  lost  himself  in  the  mazes  of 
the  subject  catalogue,  and  if  he  had  a  thesis  to  write  and  wished 
to  gather  a  number  of  books  before  him  on  a  table,  he  could  do 
this  in  the  Boston  Public  Library  better  than  he  could  in  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  also  never  favored  by  any  considerable  display  of 
new  books  or  of  standard  old  ones,  which  might  serve  to  arouse  and 
guide  his  literary  appetite  in  the  way  the  excellent  Linonian  and 
Brothers  Library  does  at  Yale.  But  the  future  promises  well.  In 
the  Widener  Building  the  student  will  have  the  advantage  of  a 
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splendid  reading-room  and  will  be  able  to  take  out  books  for  use 
on  the  spot  more  conveniently  than  before:  there  is  also  to  be,  on 
the  ground  floor,  a  standard  library  room  with  new  works  and 
standard  older  ones  which  will  readily  meet  the  eye  and,  we  trust, 
may  awaken  the  interest  of  the  casual  undergraduate.  The  subject 
catalogue  is  to  be  transformed  and  merged  with  the  author  one 
into  what  is  known  as  a  dictionary  catalogue,  the  form  now  gen- 
erally accepted,  and  there  wiU  be  an  official  especially  charged 
with  the  duty  of  aiding  the  inquirer. 

For  the  scholar  and  the  investigator,  which  terms  include  the 
professor,  the  advanced  student,  the  learned  visitor,  and  even  the 
unlearned  one  pursuing  research  work,  the  Widener  Library  offers 
unequaled  opportunities.  The  sixty  or  so  professors'  studies  and 
the  three  hundred  stalls  (when  we  can  find  tables  and  chairs  for 
them)  situated  in  the  stack  itself  should  enable  those  who  have 
access  to  the  shelves  to  take  the  best  advantage  of  collections 
which,  in  almost  all  cases  are  good,  and  in  many  truly  remarkable. 
The  administration  of  these  privileges,  the  making  of  rules  which 
shall  provide  that  the  benefit  of  one  shall  not  be  at  the  cost  of 
others,  the  keeping  track  of  the  books  taken  so  freely  from  their 
places  will  doubtless  present  unpleasant  problems,  but  the  result, 
if  we  can  reach  it,  is  well  worth  the  price.  We  aim  to  make  the 
Library  the  glory  of  Harvard,  to  have  it  add  to  the  fame  and  the 
influence  of  the  University,  and  to  constitute  one  of  the  chief  at- 
tractions to  all  connected  with  the  institution,  whether  as  teachers 
or  as  students,  and  we  also  hope  that  the  ever  increasing  value  of 
its  collections  and  the  opportunities  for  the  use  of  them  will  draw 
scholars  from  near  and  far  and  send  them  back  enthusiastic  over 
what  they  have  found  and  g^tef ul  to  the  name  of  Harvard. 

The  dark  side  to  the  picture  is  the  staggering  cost  of  running, 
and  running  efficiently,  as  well  as  in  a  liberal  manner,  such  a 
Library  as  Harvard  now  possesses.  You  can  live  as  simply  in  a 
palace  as  in  a  cottage,  but  you  cannot  keep  it  lighted  and  cleaned 
at  the  same  price.  Treasures  of  learning,  like  other  treasures,  are 
expensive  things  to  take  proper  care  of  and  to  make  useful  to  the 
communijky.  But  we  need  not  enter  now  into  the  question  of  ways 
and  means.  In  its  Library,  as  elsewhere.  Harvard  has  to  accept 
the  burden  of  greatness.  It  has  one  of  the  finest  things  of  its  kind 
in  the  whole  world  and  one  that  can  and  should  be  of  untold  vsdue 
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to  the  University.  Whatever  difficulties  such  a  possession  brings 
with  it,  they  must  and  will  be  overcome.  At  the  present  moment 
the  one  dominant  feeling  of  every  Harvard  man  in  regard  to  the 
new  Library  should  be  deep  gratitude. 

Archibald  Gary  Coolidge^  '87. 


THE  MEANING  OF  A  GREAT  LIBRARY. 

This  noble  gift  to  learning  comes  to  us  with  the  shadow  of  a 
great  sorrow  resting  upon  it.  Unbidden  there  arises  in  our  minds 
the  thought  of  Lyoidas,  with  all  the  glory  of  youth  about  him,  the 
victim  of 

.    .    .    that  fatal  and  perfidious  bark 
Built  in  th'  eelipae,  and  rigged  with  cnraes  dark, 
That  sank  so  low  that  saored  head  of  thine. 

But  with  the  march  of  the  years,  which  have  devoured  past  gen- 
erations, and  to  which  we  too  shall  succumb,  the  shadow  of  grief 
will  pass,  while  the  g^at  memorial  will  remain.  It  is  a  monument 
to  a  lover  of  books,  and  in  what  more  gracious  guise  than  this  can 
a  man*s  memory  go  down  to  a  remote  posterity  ?  He  is  the  bene- 
factor and  the  exemplar  of  a  great  host,  for  within  that  ample 
•phrase  all  gather  who  have  deep  in  their  hearts  the  abiding  love 
of  books  and  literature.  They  meet  there  upon  common  ground 
and  with  a  like  loyalty,  from  the  bibliomaniac  with  his  measured 
leaves,  to  the  homo  unites  libri;  from  the  great  collector  with  the 
spoils  of  the  world-famous  printers  and  binders  spread  around 
him,  to  the  poor  student,  who  appeals  most  to  our  hearts,  with  all 
the  immortalities  of  genius  enclosed  in  some  battered,  shilling 
volumes  crowded  together  upon  a  few  shabby  shelves. 

But  the  true  lovers  of  books  are  a  goodly  company  one  and  all. 
No  one  is  excluded  except  he  who  heaps  up  volumes  of  large 
cost  with  no  love  in  his  heart,  but  only  a  cold  desire  to  gratify  a 
whim  of  fashion,  or  those  others  who  deal  in  the  books  of  the  past 
as  if  they  were  postage  stamps  or  bric-a-brac,  as  if  they  were  soul- 
less, senseless  things,  who  speculate  in  them,  build  up  artificial 
prices  for  great  authors  and  small  alike,  and  make  the  articles  in 
which  they  traffic  mere  subjects  of  greed  while  they  trade  on  the 
human  weakness  for  the  unique,  even  when  the  unique  is  destitute 
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of  any  other  value.  Such  as  these  last  might  well  find  a  plaoe 
among  the  enemies  of  books  described  by  Mr.  Blades.  This  com- 
mercialism which  sees  in  books  nothing  but  money,  and  prizes 
them  solely  by  the  fantastic  heights  to  which  the  prices  can  be 
pushed  in  the  auction  room,  whether  the  object  be  worthy  or 
worthless,  has  of  late  not  a  little  discredited  one  very  beautiful 
and  attractive  side  in  the  collection  of  books,  the  side  which  con- 
cerns the  form  rather  than  the  contents,  but  which  has  neverthe- 
less an  enduring  charm.  Yet  because  we  recoil  from  seeing  a 
fortune  paid  for  a  mere  specimen  of  printing,  of  slight  intrinsic 
value  and  of  no  literary  value  at  all,  in  that  precise  form,  it  does 
not  follow  that  we  should  therefore  reject  all  gathering-in  of  first 
editions  as  a  trivial  and  uselessly  expensive  amusement. 

No  lover  of  books,  to  take  the  most  salient  example  possible, 
can  fail  to  long  for  the  first  folio  as  well  as  the  quartos  of  Shake- 
speare's plays.  Besides  the  sentiment  which  any  one,  not  wholly 
insensible,  must  feel,  these  most  rare  volumes  are  full  of  interest 
and  instruction,  for  they  tell  us  much  of  the  greatest  genius  in 
literature.  The  first  edition,  as  a  rule,  although  not  in  Shakespeare's 
case,  brings  with  it  the  pleasant  thought  that  just  in  this  form  and 
in  no  other  did  it  come  from  the  press  to  him  who  created  it.  There 
is  a  happy  satisfaction,  too,  in  the  knowledge  that  we  have  in  our 
hand  Uie  volume  which  some  weU-loved  author  has  held  in  his,  if 
only  to  write  his  name  upon  the  fly-leaf,  for  in  this  way  there 
vibrates  across  the  dead  years  a  delicate  sense  of  personal  contact 
with  its  appealing  touch  of  human  sympathy.  Then,  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  most  of  us,  are  the  books  of  hours  and  devotion,  so 
beautiful  in  their  illuminations,  and  the  marvels  of  the  old  binders, 
dear  to  us  not  only  as  examples  of  an  artistic  craft,  but  because 
they  are  charged  with  historical  associations  which  go  deeper  and 
carry  us  further  away  from  everyday  life  than  all  the  fine-drawn 
tracery  of  the  master  workman  who  wrought  the  manifold  devices. 
Of  these  rarities  and  wonders  in  the  world  of  books,  these  first 
editions,  these  specimens  of  a  lovely  and  bygone  art,  these  worn 
and  shabby  volumes  with  their  priceless  notes  on  the  margin,  and 
their  well-remembered  names  penned  or  pencilled  upon  the  fly* 
leaves,  there  comes  to  us  a  collection  which  is  the  most  intimate 
and  personal  part  of  this  great  gift.  They  speak  to  us  most  di- 
rectly, as  they  will  to  succeeding  generations,  of  the  young  lover 
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of  books  so  nntimely  taken,  to  whose  memory  this  library,  which 
encloses  them,  has  been  erected.  The  University  is  fortunate, 
indeed,  when  it  receives  at  the  same  moment  this  stately  building 
and  such  a  collection  of  rare  and  precious  volumes  to  grace  its 
inner  shrine. 

But  this  library,  where  all  the  acctunulations  of  the  University 
will  have  a  dwelling-place,  has  a  significance  which  goes  beyond 
that  of  which  I  have  spoken.  No  other  university,  and  scarcely  any 
State  or  nation,  possesses  a  library  building  so  elaborately  arranged 
as  this,  so  fitted  with  every  device  which  science  and  ingenuity 
can  invent  for  the  use  of  books  by  scholars  and  students.  This  is 
preeminently  a  student's  library.  It  is  not  forced,  as  the  Library 
of  Ck>ngress  has  been  until  very  lately,  to  absorb  two  copies  of 
every  pamphlet  and  of  every  book  which  obtains  a  copyright,  a 
vast  torrent  of  the  ephemeral  and  the  valueless  upon  which,  rari 
nantes  in  gurgite  vasto^  are  born  the  comparatively  small  number 
of  books  worthy  of  preservation.  It  is  not  bound  by  tradition,  like 
the  British  Museum,  to  find  house  room  for  every  printed  thing 
which  myriads  of  presses  pour  out  upon  a  wearied  world.  No 
general  public  with  its  insatiable  demand  for  what  are  so  charm- 
ingly described  as  ''  Juveniles  and  Fiction  "  can  compel  it  to  pur- 
chase ^^  best  sellers,"  which  flutter  their  brief  hour  in  gaudy  paper 
wrappers  upon  the  news-stands  and  book-stalls,  and  then  are  seen 
no  more.  In  a  time  when  Job's  supplication  that  his  adversary 
would  write  a  book  has  no  longer  any  meaning,  because  not  only 
all  adversaries  but  all  friends  write  books,  the  library  of  the 
university  has  the  fine  freedom  which  permits  it  to  devote  itself 
to  only  two  kinds  of  books  —  the  literature  of  knowledge  and  the 
literature  of  imagination. 

Within  the  wide,  far-stretching  boundaries  of  the  first,  much  is 
included.  We  begin  with  the  books  of  simple  information,  reposi- 
tories of  facts,  like  statistics,  newspapers  and  official  records,  des- 
titute of  literary  quality,  but  all  important  as  the  material  in 
which  the  investigator  makes  his  discoveries  and  from  which  the 
thinker  and  the  philosopher  draw  their  deductions.  The  true 
literature  of  knowledge  is  very  different.  Its  scope  is  vast,  and  we 
find  within  it  all  the  sciences  and  all  the  arts,  history,  philosophy 
in  every  form,  metaphysics,  and  certain  kinds  of  criticism.  Litera- 
ture here  is  the  handmaid  of  knowledge;    too  often  a  very 
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neglected,  dim,  and  attenuated  handmaiden,  but  sometimes  quite 
as  important  as  the  instruction  which  she  brings  with  her  to  the 
minds  of  men.  The  scale  ranges  from  a  scientific  work,  perhaps 
of  high  importance,  in  which  words  are  treated  merely  as  a  neces- 
sary vehicle  for  the  transmission  of  thought,  to  writings  like  those 
of  Thucydides,  Tacitus,  or  Gibbon,  which  are  monuments  of 
literature  even  more  than  they  are  histories  of  man's  doings  upon 
earth.  Indeed,  as  we  approach  the  highest  examples  in  the  litera- 
ture of  knowledge,  we  are  gradually  merged  in  the  achievements 
of  pure  literature. 

When  we  read  Plato  we  pass  insensibly  from  the  philosophy, 
the  social  and  economic  speculations,  to  the  realm  of  poetry,  and 
few  passages  in  all  literature  have  greater  beauty,  are  more  im- 
aginative than  the  famous  description  of  the  Cave  or  the  dream 
of  the  lost  Atlantis.  Then  there  are  the  great  autobiographies, 
like  St.  Augustine,  Rousseau,  Franklin,  Pepys,  Casanova,  and 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  which  almost  alone  have  succeeded  in  making 
men  who  have  lived  as  real  to  us  as  those  created  by  the  poet  or 
the  novelist,  and  in  addition  there  is  that  other  autobiography 
called  "  Lavengro,"  where  we  wander  to  and  fro  upon  the  earth 
in  happy  uncertainty  as  to  whether  what  we  read  is  fact  or  fancy. 
Hovering  in  the  debatable  ground  between  the  two  great  divisions 
of  literature,  we  meet  the  essayists,  as  they  are  inadequately 
called,  as  few  in  number  as  they  are  charming  and  attractive. 
Montaigne,  La  Bruydre,  Addison,  Charles  Lamb,  and  Dr.  Holmes 
are  there  to  greet  us.  Wit  and  wisdom,  knowledge  and  reflection, 
mingle  with  the  creations  of  imagination  and  defy  classification. 
We  only  know  that  we  love  them,  these  friends  of  the  sleepless 
and  the  watchers,  who  will  delight  us  for  hours,  and  never  be 
offended  or  less  fascinating  if  we  give  them  only  scattered  and 
unregarded  minutes.  By  such  pleasant  paths  as  these  we  pass 
easily,  smoothly,  unconsciously  almost,  from  the  literature  of 
knowledge  to  the  literature  of  imagination,  to  the  beautiful  region 
where  knowledge  is  not  imposed  upon  us,  but  subtly  conveyed, 
where  facts  are  in  truth  wholly  "  unconceming,"  and  where  liters 
ature  in  its  finest  sense  is  all  in  all.  Here  one  stops,  hesitates, 
feels  helpless.  What  profit  is  there  in  an  effort  to  describe  in 
minutes  what  we  find  in  this  vast,  enchanted  land,  when  lifetimes 
are  all  too  short  to  tell  its  wonders. 
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We  cannot  cover  literature  with  a  phrase  or  define  it  in  a  sen- 
tence. The  passage  in  a  great  writer  which  comes  nearest  to  do- 
ing this  is  one  which  I  met  for  the  first  time  nearly  fifty  years 
since.  Twenty-five  years  ago  I  shoold  have  hesitated  to  quote  it 
because  it  was  familiar  to  every  school-boy.  I  hesitate  to  quote 
it  now  because  I  fear  it  will  appeal  only  to  elderly  persons  whose 
early  education  was  misdirected.  I  must  confess  that  it  is  written 
in  one  of  the  languages  which  are  conventionally  described  as 
^dead,"  because  convention  has  no  sense  of  humor.  Strangely 
enough  it  appears  in  a  legal  argument  made  in  behalf  of  a  Greek 
man  of  letters  whose  citissenship  was  contested,  and  no  court  in 
history  has  ever  listened  to  a  plea  which  was  at  once  so  noble  in 
eloquence  and  so  fine  as  literature.  I  am  old-fashioned  enough 
to  think  that  it  possesses  qualities  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
utilitarian  touchstone  and  well  worthy  of  fresh  remembrance. 
The  words  I  am  about  to  quote  have  that  combination  of  splendor 
and  concision  in  which  Latin  surpasses  all  other  tongues. 

Thus,  then,  Cicero  spoke  in  behalf  of  Archias,  summoning  books 
and  libraries,  literature  and  learning,  to  the  support  of  his  client: 

H<BC  Btudia  adolescerUiam  aluni^  ienectutem  oblectantf  secundas  res  omani^  ad' 
venis  perjuffium  ac  solatium  prceherUf  deUctarU  domi,  non  impediurU /oriSf  pemoC' 
tant  nobiscum^  peregrinanturf  rusHcantur, 

How  fine  and  full  it  is  I  Yet  there  is  still,  I  think,  something 
more. 

Dr.  Johnson,  who  is  described  by  Boswell's  uncle  as  *'  a  robust 
genius  bom  to  grapple  with  whole  libraries,"  and  who  said  as  many 
good  things  about  literature  as  almost  any  one  in  history,  asked 
once  in  his  emphatic  way,  ^^  What  should  books  teach  but  the  art 
of  living  ?  "  This  does  not  differ  in  essence  from  Matthew  Ar- 
nold's famous  dictum  that  poetry,  the  highest  form  of  literature, 
must  be  a  criticism  of  life.  Both  are  admirable,  both  inadequate. 
When  we  enter  the  wide  domain  of  the  literature  of  imagination 
we  find  ourselves  among  the  greatest  minds  which  humanity  has 
produced,  so  great,  so  different  from  all  others,  that  we  are  fain 
to  give  them  a  name  we  cannot  define,  and  call  them  geniuses. 
There  we  are  among  the  poets,  the  makers,  the  singers.  All  are 
there  from  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job  and  the  writers  of  the 
Psalms  and  the  Song  of  Songs,  onward  to  the  glory  that  was 
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Greece ;  onward  still  to  Lucretius  and  Horace  and  Catullus  and 
Virgil ;  onward  still  to  him  whom  Virgil  led,  who  covered  all  Italy 
with  his  hood ;  onward  to  the  *^  chief  of  organic  numbers/'  and 
still  onward  to  the  poets  of  the  last  century  and  of  our  own  time, 
for  although  poetry  waxes  and  wanes,  it  can  never  pass  wholly 
away.  There,  too,  we  find  the  great  poets  who  were  also  dramatists, 
who  created  the  men  and  women  who  never  lived  and  will  ne.ver 
die,  whom  we  know  better  than  any  men  or  women  of  history  who 
once  had  their  troubles  here  upon  earth.  There  we  meet  and  know 
so  well  Hector  and  Achilles,  Helen  and  Andromache,  upon  the 
plains  of  Troy,  where,  alas  I  men  are  fighting  savagely  today. 
We  wander  over  the  wine-dark  sea  with  Ulysses  and  listen  to 
some  of  the  greatest  stories  ever  written. 

We  come  down  the  ages  and  find  ourselves  in  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare, of  whom  it  may  be  said  as  the  great  Roman  critic  said  of 
Menander,  *^  Omnem  mice  imaginem  expressit^**  and  then  we  can 
go  forth  in  the  company  of  Cervantes's  knight  and  squire,  with  the 
humor  and  sadness,  the  laughter  and  tears  of  humanity  traveling 
with  them.  Nearly  two  centuries  more  go  by  and  we  are  in  the 
company  of  Faust,  tasting  the  temptations  of  the  world,  the  fiesh 
and  the  devil,  touching  the  whole  of  humanity  in  its  lusts,  its  pas- 
sions, sind  its  weaknesses,  and  if  well-breathed  we  can  journey  on 
into  the  realm  of  speculation  and  philosophy  and  mysticism,  and 
gaze  once  more  upon 

The  face  that  htnnohed  a  thonmnd  ahips. 
And  bnmt  the  topleis  towen  of  lUiim, 

So  we  come  to  the  era  of  the  novelists  and  there  are  made  free  of 
another  world  of  people  among  whom  we  find  the  friends  and  com- 
panions of  our  lives.  They  are  always  with  us,  ready  at  our  call, 
and  we  can  never  lose  them. 

These  are  some  of  the  aspects,  some  of  the  inevitable  sugges- 
tions of  a  library,  of  a  great  collection  of  books.  In  this  place,  in 
this  spacious  building,  they  offer  one  of  the  best  assurances  a  uni- 
versity can  have  of  strength  and  fame  and  numbers,  for  a  great 
library  draws  men  and  women  in  search  of  education  as  a  garden 
of  fiowers  draws  the  bees.  Carlyle,  indeed,  went  even  further  when 
he  said,  ^*  The  true  university  of  these  days  is  a  collection  of  books." 
Such  a  library  as  this  is  not  only  a  pillar  of  support  to  learning, 
but  it  is  a  university  in  itself. 
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I  bare  spoken  of  it  thus  far  as  it  appears  here  in  its  primary 
capacity,  in  its  first  great  f  auction  as  a  student's  library,  to  which 
not  only  students  old  and  young  will  come,  but  to  which  the  his- 
torian and  the  man  of  science,  the  scholar,  the  teacher  and  the 
professor,  the  poet,  the  novelist,  and  the  philosopher  will  repair. 
A  splendid  service  this  to  render  to  mankind.  But  there  is  still 
something  more,  an  attribute  of  the  library  which  is  as  wide  as 
humanity,  for  books  are  the  records  of  all  that  we  know  of  human 
deeds  and  thoughts,  of  the  failures,  the  successes,  the  hopes,  the 
aspirations  of  mankind.  ^^  Books,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  ^^  help  us  to 
enjoy  life  or  teach  us  to  endure  if  Here,  as  to  all  great  collec- 
tions of  books,  as  to  all  books  anywhere  which  have  meaning  and 
quality,  come  those  who  never  write,  who  have  no  songs  to  sing, 
no  theories  with  which  they  hope  to  move  or  to  enlighten  the  world, 
men  and  women  who  love  knowledge  and  literature  for  their  own 
sakes  and  are  content.  Here  those  who  toil,  those  who  are  weary 
and  heavy-laden  come  for  rest.  Here  among  the  books  we  can  pass 
out  of  this  work-a-day  world,  never  more  tormented,  more  in 
anguish  than  now,  and  find,  for  a  brief  hour  at  least,  happiness, 
perchance  consolation,  certainly  another  world  and  a  blessed  for- 
getfulness  of  the  din  and  the  sorrows  which  surround  us.  HerCt 
for  the  asking,  the  greatest  geniuses  will  speak  to  us  and  we  can 
rise  into  a  purer  atmosphere  and  become  close  neighbors  to  the 
stars*  As  an  English  poet  writes  of  Shakespeare  in  these  troubled 
days: 

O  l«t  me  leftTe  tlie  pkiu  behind. 

And  let  me  leaye  the  Tales  below ! 
Into  tiie  highlands  of  the  mind, 

Into  the  monntaiuB  let  me  go. 

Here  are  the  heights,  ereet  beyond  crest. 

With  Himalayan  dews  impearled ; 
And  I  will  watch  from  Eyerest 

The  long  heave  of  tiie  surging  world. 

It  is  a  great,  a  noble  gift  which  brings  us  all  this  in  such  ample 
measure  and  lays  it  at  the  feet  of  our  beloved  University.  The 
gratitnde  of  all  who  love  Harvard,  of  all  who  love  books,  goes  out 
from  their  hearts  unstinted  to  the  giver. 

They  mean  so  much,  these  books,  so  much  more  than  I  in  these 
halting  sentences  have  been  able  to  express.  For  there  is  to  books 
a  human  side  inherent  in  the  silent  leaves  which  even  Cicero  omitted 
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and  which  Dr.  Johnson  and  Matthew  Arnold  wholly  passed  by. 
We  find  that  single  thought  in  the  mind  of  Whitman,  when  he 
wrote  of  a  book : 

Camarado,  this  is  no  book. 

Who  tonohoi  this  tonehM  a  mao, 

(Is  it  night  ?  Are  we  here  together  alone  f) 

It  is  I  yon  hold  and  who  holds  yon, 

I  spring  from  the  pages  into  your  aims  —  decease  ealls  me  lorCiL. 

Rightly  considered  in  this  aspect,  the  books  mean  so  much,  just 
now,  when  freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of  thought,  when  lib- 
erty and  democracy  are  in  jeopardy  every  hour,  that  I  must  turn 
at  last  if  I  would  find  fit  utterance  to  the  great  champion  of  all 
these  things,  and  repeat  to  you  the  famous  sentences  of  Milton : 

For  books  are  not  absolatelj  dead  things,  bat  do  oontaiD  a  potency  of  life  in 
them  to  be  as  aotiyeas  thatsonl  whose  progeny  they  are;  nay,  they  do  preserve 
as  in  a  vial  the  purest  efficacy  and  extraction  of  that  living  intellect  that  bred 
them.  I  know  they  are  as  lively,  and  as  vigorously  productive  as  those  fabulous 
Dragon's  teeth;  and  being  sown  up  and  down  may  chance  to  spring  up  armed 
men.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  unless  wariness  is  used,  as  good  almost  kill 
a  man  as  kill  a  good  book;  who  kills  a  man  kills  a  reasonable  creature,  God's 
image;  but  he  who  destroys  a  good  book,  kills  reason  itself,  kills  the  image  of 
God  as  it  were  in  the  eye.  Many  a  man  lives  a  burden  to  the  earth;  but  a  good 
book  is  the  precious  lif  eblood  of  a  master  spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on 
purpose  to  a  life  beyond  Ufe. 

Senry  Cabot  Lodge,  *71. 


WILLIAM  ROBERT  WARE:  1832-1915. 

William  Robebt  Ware  was  born  in  Cambridge,  May  27, 
1882,  and  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  and  of  Mary 
Lovell  Ware.  His  ancestry  was  of  the  New  England  type  which 
left  to  its  children  a  heritage  of  high  ideals  and  thought.  Gradu- 
ating at  Harvard  in  1852,  he  entered  the  Scientific  School  and 
took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  1856,  and  the  University 
gave  him  the  honor  of  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  forty  years  later,  in 
1896.  He  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Henry  Van  Brunt, 
and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  of  architecture  in  Boston, 
in  1860. 

A  few  years  later  began  the  development  of  the  so^^Ued  Back 
Bay  district  of  Boston,  and  Ware  and  Van  Brunt  designed  a  num- 
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ber  of  buildings  in  this  new  section  of  the  city,  among  which  was 
the  church  on  Marlborough  St. ;  Harvard  is  indebted  to  them  for 
Matthews  Hall  and  Memorial  Hall.  Their  work,  in  most  cases,  fol- 
lowed English  rather  than  French  or  classical  tradition,  and  evi- 
denced the  studious  tastes  of  the  members  of  the  firm. 

In  1865,  Mr.  Ware  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Architecture  in 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  from  this  time  was 
known  as  the  most  prominent  educator  in  architecture  in  America. 
He  was  closely  associated  with  architects  abroad,  and  was  keenly 
alive  to  all  influences  which  could  benefit  the  profession  here.  His 
work  at  the  Institute  was  taken  as  an  example  for  the  formation 
of  many  of  the  now  existent  schools.  Many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished architects  of  America  have  studied  under  him,  and  all 
have  honored  him.  He  was  called  to  Columbia  College  in  1881, 
and  again  developed  an  admirable  school  at  the  head  of  which  he 
remained  until  he  retired  as  Professor  Emeritus  in  1903.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  National  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a  Fellow 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  and  an  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

At  the  time  that  Mr.  Ware  began  to  build  up  a  school  of  archi- 
tecture in  America,  the  histories  of  architecture  practically  ignored 
work  in  the  United  States.  The  Capitol  at  Washington,  some  of 
the  achievements  of  Bulfinch,  and,  because  of  their  unusual  char- 
acter, the  Mormon  Temple  and  tabernacle  at  Salt  Lake  City  were 
enumerated  as  *'  of  interest.''  The  delicate  Colonial  work  was  con- 
sidered merely  imitative  of  the  English  Georgian  style,  and  the 
Spanish  missions  of  California  and  Texas  as  exotic.  A  few  Ameri- 
cans were  studying  abroad,  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris. 
There  was  an  urgent  need  of  an  American  school.  Mr.  Ware 
brought  to  his  teaching  much  more  than  an  ability  to  instruct, 
more  than  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  material  side  of  bis  profession. 
He  impressed  the  ethics  of  architecture  upon  his  pupils,  appealed 
to  high  ideals,  and  led  them  to  a  high  plane  of  endeavor.  Recogniz- 
ing the  power  of  the  organization  and  the  academic  quality  of  the 
£cole  des  Beaux  Arts,  he  placed  one  of  its  graduates,  M.  Eugdne 
Letang,  in  the  position  of  Professor  of  Design  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  thus  initiated  the  classical  and  monu- 
mental character  of  the  design  in  the  American  schools.  His  own 
attitude  toward  architecture  was  one  of  broad  catholicity.  He  felt 
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it  to  be  a  profession  which  rewarded  all  earnest  effort,  and  which 
was  closely  related  to  and  compassed  all  the  arts.  Under  his  tuition 
its  study  became  broad  and  eclectic,  for  he  delighted  in  many  men* 
tal  activities,  all  of  which  in  some  way  or  another  he  affiliated  with 
his  work.  His  teaching  was  an  alembic  which  assimilated  all  studies, 
painting,  sculpture,  music,  literature,  science,  and  '*  belles-lettres," 
with  architecture.  But  beyond  all  this  was  his  warm  interest  in  his 
students  which  so  endeared  him  to  them,  —  they  were  his  boys,  his 
friends ;  and  his  personality  was  so  fine,  his  philosophy  so  gentle 
and  calm,  that  association  with  him  was  a  source  of  gratitude  to 
many.  It  was  this  personality  which  made  his  influence  upon  his 
pupils  one  that  could  not  be  measured  in  mere  terms  of  instruction, 
but  inspired  the  best  that  was  in  them.  He  practically  founded  the 
Department  of  Schools  of  Architecture  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  and  at  Columbia.  He  stimulated  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Department  of  Design  at  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Boston,  and  the  Architectural  Department  at  Harvard. 
He  was  the  teacher  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  in 
America.  He  was  closely  affiliated  with  all  architectural  interests 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  was  constantly  called  upon  for  the 
suggestions  and  advice  of  his  sensitive  and  cultivated  mind.  Ar- 
chitecture in  America  was  fortunate  indeed  to  have  as  one  of  its 
first  educators  a  man  of  the  fine  individual  quality  of  Mr.  Ware. 

C.  Howard  Walker. 


THE  PHI  BETA  KAPPA  POEM. 

How  shoald  I  sing  while  half  the  world  is  dying  ? 
Shreds  of  Uranian  song,  wild  symphonies 
Tortared  with  moans  of  batchered  innocents, 
Blow  past  us  on  the  wind.  Chaos  resames 
His  kingdom.  All  the  visions  of  the  world, 
The  visions  that  were  music,  being  shaped 
By  law,  moving  in  measure,  treading  the  road 
That  suns  and  systems  tread,  0  who  can  hear 
Their  music  now  ?  Urania  bows  her  head. 
Only  the  feet  that  move  in  order  dance. 
Only  the  mind  attuned  to  that  dread  pulse 
Of  law  throughout  the  universe  can  sing. 
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Only  the  soul  that  plays  its  rhythmic  part 

In  that  great  measure  of  the  tides  and  sons 

Terrestrial  and  celestial,  till  it  soar 

Into  the  supreme  melodies  of  heayen, 

Only  that  soul,  climbing  the  splendid  road 

Of  law  from  height  to  height,  may  walk  with  God, 

Shape  its  own  sphere  from  chaos,  conquer  death, 

Lay  hold  on  life  and  liberty,  and  sing. 

Yet,  since,  at  least,  the  fleshly  heart  must  beat 
In  measure,  and  no  new  rebellion  breaks 
That  old  restriction,  £urmurs  reach  it  still. 
Rumors  of  that  vast  music  which  resolves 
Our  discords,  and  to  this,  to  this  attuned, 
Though  blindly,  it  responds,  in  notes  like  these : 

There  was  a  song  in  heaven  of  old, 

A  song  the  choral  seven  began. 
When  GtfA  with  all  his  chariots  rolled 

The  tides  of  chaos  back  for  man ; 
When  suns  revolved  and  planets  wheeled, 

And  the  great  oceans  ebbed  and  flowed, 
There  is  one  way  of  life,  it  pealed. 

The  road  of  law,  the  unchanging  road. 

The  Trumpet  of  the  Law  resounds. 

And  we  behold,  from  depth  to  height. 
What  glittering  sentries  walk  their  rounds, 

What  ordered  hosts  patrol  the  night, 
While  wheeling  worlds  proclaim  to  us. 

Captained  by  Thee  thro'  nights  unknown,  — ^ 
Olory  that  VHndd  be  glorious 

Must  keep  Thy  law  to  find  its  own. 

Beyond  rebellion,  past  caprice, 

From  heavens  that  comprehend  all  change. 
All  space,  all  time,  till  time  shall  cease. 

The  Trumpet  rings  to  souls  that  range. 
To  souls  that  in  wild  dreams  annul 

Thy  word,  confessed  by  wood  and  stone,  -^ 
Beauty  that  would  he  beautiful 

Must  keep  Thy  law  to  find  its  own. 
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He  that  can  shake  it,  will  he  ihrast 

His  careless  hands  into  the  fire  ? 
He  that  would  hreak  it,  shall  we  trust 

The  sun  to  rise  at  his  desire? 
Constant  above  oar  discontent. 

The  Trumpet  peals  in  sterner  tone,—* 
Might  that  would  be  omnipotent 

Must  keep  Thy  law  to  find  its  own.' 

Ah,  though  beneath  onpitying  spheres 

Unreckoned  seems  our  human  cry, 
In  Thy  deep  law,  beyond  the  years, 

Abides  the  Eternal  memory. 
Thy  law  is  light,  to  eyes  gprown  doll 

Dreaming  of  worlds  like  bubbles  blown ; 
And  Mercy  that  is  merciful 

Shall  keep  Thy  law  and  find  its  awn. 

Unchanging  Qod,  by  that  one  Light 

Through  which  we  grope  to  Truth  and  Thee, 
Confound  not  yet  our  day  with  night. 

Break  not  the  measures  of  thy  sea. 
Hear  not,  though  grief  for  chaos  cry 

Or  rail  at  Thine  unanswering  throne. 
Thy  law  J  Thy  law,  is  Liberty, 

And  in  Thy  law  we  find  our  own. 

So,  to  Uranian  music,  rose  our  world. 

The  boughs  put  forth,  the  young  leaves  groped  for  light. 

The  wild  flower  spread  its  petals  as  in  prayer. 

Then,  for  terrestrial  ears,  vast  discords  rose. 

The  struggle  in  the  jungle,  clashing  themes 

That  strove  for  mastery ;  but  above  them  all. 

Ever  the  mightier  measure  of  the  suns 

Resolved  them  into  broader  harmonies. 

That  fought  again  for  mastery.  The  night 

Buried  the  mastodon.  The  warring  tribes 

Of  men  were  merged  in  nations.  Wider  laws 

Embraced  them.  Man  no  longer  fought  with  man. 

Though  nation  warred  with  nation.  Hatred  fell 

Before  the  gaze  of  love.  For  in  an  hour 

When,  by  the  law  of  might,  mankind  could  rise 
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No  higher,  into  the  deepening  music  stole, 
A  loftier  theme,  a  law  that  gathered  all 
The  laws  of  earth  into  its  broadening  breast 
And  moved  like  one  full  river  to  the  sea, 
The  law  of  Love. 

The  san  stood  dark  at  noon ; 
Dark  as  the  moon  before  this  mightier  Power, 
And  a  Voice  rang  across  the  blood-stained  earth 
I  am  the  Way,  the  Truths  the  Life,  the  Light. 
We  heard  it,  and  we  did  not  hear.  In  dreams 
We  caaght  a  thousand  fragments  of  the  strain, 
But  never  wholly  heard  it.  Tet  we  moved ' 
Obeying  it  a  litUe,  till  oor  world 
Became  so  vast,  that  we  could  only  hear 
Stray  notes,  a  golden  phrase,  a  sorrowful  cry. 
Never  the  rounded  glory  of  the  whole. 
So  one  would  sing  of  death,  one  of  despair. 
And  one,  knowing  that  Grod  was  more  than  man. 
Knowing  that  the  Eternal  Power  behind 
Our  universe  was  more  than  man,  would  shrink 
From  crowning  him  with  human  attributes, 
Thoogh  these  remained  the  highest  that  we  knew ; 
And  therefore,  falling  back  on  lower  signs. 
Bereft  of  love,  thought,  personality. 
They  made  him  less  than  man ;  made  him  a  blind 
Unweeting  force,  less  than  the  best  in  man. 
Less  than  the  best  that  He  himself  had  made. 

Tet,  though  from  earth  we  could  no  longer  hear 

As  from  a  central  throne,  the  harmonies 

Of  die  revolving  whole ;  yet  though  from  earth. 

And  from  earth's  Calvary,  the  central  scene 

Withdrew  to  dreadful  depths  beyond  our  ken ; 

Withdrew  to  some  deep  Calvary  at  the  heart 

Of  all  creation  ;  yet,  O  yet,  we  heard. 

Echoes  that  murmured  from  Eternity, 

/  am  the  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life^  the  Light. 

And  still  the  eternal  passion  undiscemed 

Moved  like  a  purple  shadow  through  our  world. 

While  we,  in  intellectual  chaos,  raised 

The  ancient  cry.  Not  this  man,  hut  BaraJbhae, 

Then  Might  grew  Right  once  more,  for  who  could  hold 
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The  Right,  when  the  rebellioas  hearts  of  men 
Finding  the  Law  too  hard  in  life,  thought,  art, 
Proclaimed  that  Right  itself  was  bom  of  chaneey 
Bom  out  of  nothingness  and  doomed,  at  last. 
To  nothingness ;  while  all  that  men  haye  held 
Better  tluui  dost  -^  loye,  honor,  justice,  truth  <— 
Was  less  than  dast,  for  the  blind  dust  endures ; 
But  love,  they  said,  and  the  proud  soul  of  man. 
Die  with  the  breath,  before  the  flesh  decays. 
And  stilly  amidst  the  chaos.  Love  was  bom, 
Suffered  and  died ;  and  in  a  myriad  forms 
A  myriad  parables  of  the  Eternal  Christ 
Unfolded  their  deep  message  to  mankind. 
So,  on  this  last  wild  winter  of  his  birth, 
Though  cannon  rocked  his  cradle,  heaven  might  hear, 
Once  more,  the  Mother  and  her  infant  child. 

Will  tJie  Five  Clock-Towers  chime  tonight? 

—  Child,  the  red  earth  would  shake  with  scom.  ^ 
BtU  tmll  the  Emperors  laugh  outright  f 

If  Roland  rings  that  Christ  is  bom  f 

No  belMes  pealed  for  that  pure  birth. 

There  were  no  high-stalled  choirs  to  sing. 
The  blood  of  children  smoked  on  earth ; 

For  Herod,  in  those  days,  was  king.  — 

O,  then  the  Mother  and  her  Son 

Were  refugees  thai  Christmas,  toot  — 
Through  all  the  ages,  little  one. 

That  strange  old  story  still  comes  tme.  ^ 

Was  there  no  peace  in  Bethlehem  t  — 

Tes.  There  was  Love  in  one  poor  Inn ; 
And,  while  His  wings  were  over  them, 

They  heard  those  deeper  songs  begin.  — - 

What  songs  were  theyf  What  songs  were  theyf 
Did  stars  of  shrapnel  shed  their  light  t-^ 

O,  little  child,  I  have  lost  the  way. 
I  cannot  find  that  Inn  tonight.  — 
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Is  there  no  peace,  then,  anywhere  f — 

Perhaps,  where  some  poor  soldier  lies 
With  all  his  woonds  in  front,  out  there.  — 

You  weep  f — He  had  your  innocent  eyes.  — * 

Then  is  it  true  that  Christ 's  a  slave. 

Whom  all  these  wrongs  can  never  rouse  f^^ 

They  said  it  But  His  anger  draye 

The  money-changers  from  His  House. -^ 

Tet  He  forgave  and  turned  away,  — 

Tes,  unto  seventy  times  and  seven. 
But  they  forget.  He  comes  one  day 

In  power,  among  the  clouds  of  heaven.  ^ 

27ien  Roland  ringsf  —  Yes,  little  soni 
With  iron  hanuners  they  dare  not  scorn, 

Boland  is  breaking  them,  gun  by  gun, 
Roland  is  ringing.  Christ  is  bom. 

Yes,  Christ  is  bom ;  for  though  the  Christ  we  knew 
On  earth  be  dead  for  ever,  who  shall  kill 
The  Eternal  Christ  whose  law  is  in  our  hearts, 
Christ,  who  in  this  dark  hour  descends  to  hell, 
And  ascends  into  heaven,  and  sits  beside 
The  right  hand  of  the  Father.  If  for  men 
His  law  be  dead,  it  lives  for  children  stilL 
Children  that  men  have  butchered  see  His  face, 
Best  in  His  arms,  and  strike  our  mockery  dumb* 
So  shall  the  trampet  of  the  law  resound 
Through  all  the  ages,  telling  of  that  child 
Whose  outstretched  arms  in  Belgium  speak  for  God. 

They  crucified  a  man  of  old, 

The  thorns  are  shriveled  on  his  brow. 
Prophet  or  fool  or  God,  behold, 

They  crucify  thy  children  now. 
They  doubted  evil,  doubted  good, 

And  the  eternal  heavens  as  well. 
Behold,  the  iron  and  the  blood. 

The  visible  handiwork  of  HeU. 
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Fast  to  the  eross  they  found  it  there. 

They  found  it  in  the  village  street,  • 
A  naked  child,  with  sunkissed  hair. 

The  nails  were  through  its  hands  and  feet. 
For  Christ  was  dead,  yes,  Christ  was  dead! 

O  Lamh  of  God,  O  little  one, 
I  kneel  hef ore  your  eross  instead 

And  the  same  shadow  veils  the  sun.  .  •  • 

And  the  same  shadow  veils  the  sun. 

And  they  who  did  this  deed,  had  they  heen  wronged, 

Were  offered  justice,  and  not  once,  nor  twice, 

But  many  times ;  and  they  rejected  it~- 

Bejected  it  again  and  yet  again 

For  this,  to  slaughter  and  to  crucify. 

O,  yet  in  this  dark  hour  of  agony 

Those  thin  sad  outstretched  arms  conquer  the  world. 

And  we  helieve,  help  Thou  our  unbelief, 

That  (since  the  noblest  part  of  man  is  less 

Than  Grod  from  Whom  it  came,  to  Whom  it  goes) 

There  is  a  Power  above  the  mightiest  State, 

The  unconquerable  minister  of  law 

Which  shall  dispense  the  justice  they  denied 

And  show  the  mercy  that  they  have  not  shown. 

And  yon,  O  land,  0  beautiful  land  of  Freedom, 
Hold  fast  the  faith  which  made  and  keeps  you  great 
With  you,  with  you  abide  the  faith  and  hope. 
In  this  dark  hour,  of  agonized  mankind. 
Hold  to  that  law  whereby  the  warring  tribes 
Were  merged  in  nations,  hold  to  that  wide  law 
Which  bids  you  merge  the  nations,  here  and  now. 
Into  one  people.  Hold  to  that  deep  law 
Whereby  we  reach  the  peace  which  is  not  death 
But  the  triumphant  harmony  of  Life, 
Eternal  life,  immortal  Love,  the  Peace 
Of  worlds  that  sing  around  the  throne  of  God. 
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THE  MEDLffiVALISM  OF  AN  AMERICAN  COLLEGE. 

COMMSNOBMBNT  Day  at  Harvard  must  necessarily  bring  to  Alamni 
many  memoriee  and  associations  bound  ap  with  their  yoathful  remem- 
brance. A  stranger  can  never  folly  share  in  this  experience,  even  though 
the  sympathetic  memory  of  a  similar  boyhood  may  take  him  a  long  way 
towards  an  understanding  comprehension.  Nevertheless  for  this  very 
reason  he  is  perhaps  able  to  see  more  clearly  than  Alumni  themselves 
some  of  the  things  which  distinguish  Commencement  at  an  American 
college  from  parallel  occasions  in  a  European  university.  In  any  case, 
the  Conmiencement  of  1915  was  for  me  a  revelation  into  the  heart  of 
Harvard,  and  brought  together  into  one  many  threads  of  feeling  of  which 
I  had  been  more  or  less  vaguely  conscious  during  the  past  year. 

If  one  compares  Harvard  Commencement  with  the  Dies  of  a  Dutch 
university  or  even  with  Commemoration  at  Oxford,  two  things  emerge  as 
representing  points  in  which  the  American  college  of  today  has  an  advan- 
tage over  anything  which  exists  in  Europe  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
historical  imagination  is  reminded  by  them  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
the  great  universities  of  the  Old  World  were  in  the  full  power  of  their 
youth.  These  things  are  the  consciousness  of  the  Alunmi  of  their  mem- 
bership in  the  University,  and  the  spirit  of  religion  —  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word  —  which  inspires  die  corporate  consciousness  of  the  College. 

The  procession  of  Alumni  at  Commencement  Day  is  a  unique  thing. 
In  Oxford  at  Commemoration  there  is  a  procession  which  is  more  splen- 
did in  ceremony  and  more  brilliant  to  the  eye,  but  it  is  short  and  official, 
consisting  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  and  the  guests  whom  they  desire 
to  honor.  In  the  same  way  in  Leiden  at  the  Dies,  on  the  8th  of  February 
(which  corresponds  to  Commencement),  there  is  indeed  a  procession  ^ 
in  this  case  neitiier  splendid  nor  brilliant^  —  but  entirely  confined  to 
professors  and  curators.  In  America  alone  it  is  recognized  both  in  act 
and  in  words  that  the  University  is  the  whole  body  of  Alumni  through- 
out the  world,  and  that  Harvard  or  any  other  of  its  peers  is  a  living 
organism  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  terms  of  baildings.  It  is  because 
of  this  consciousness  that  the  American  Alumni  do  so  much  to  support 
their  colleges.  To  Americans  this  may  seem  natural  —  O  fortunatos 
nimium  sua  si  bona  norint  —  but  English  Universities  envy  them  for  it 
more  than  anything  else.  In  England  a  man  remains  a  member  of  the 
'*  Convocation "  of  the  university  so  long  as  he  pays  his  dues,  but  the 
result  of  the  dues  system  is  the  growth  of  the  fatal  feeling  that  that  is 
all  which  is  required.  It  always  seems  to  me  that  the  Oxford  custom 
of  charging  Alumni  $2.50  a  year  is  inadequate  finance  and  bad  senti- 
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ment.  Bat  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  spirit  was  different,  and  it  is  a  yery 
remarkahle  thing  how  mediseval  America  is  in  this  respect.  The  great 
donations  which  American  colleges  receive  correspond  in  spirit  and  in 
purpose  with  those  of  oar  "  founders  and  benefactors  "  at  Oxford,  and 
Mrs.  Widener  is  the  modem  analogue  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley* 

When  Commencement  Day  was  over  one  of  those  who  had  received 
an  honorary  degree  remarked,  ''  I  feel  as  though  I  had  been  ordained." 
That  was  Uie  very  happy  expression  of  the  feeling  which  seemed  to  be 
present,  not  only  among  those  who  received  honorary  degrees  but  quite 
as  obviously  among  those  who  were  taking  the  ordinary  A.B.  Tlie 
College  man  seems  impressed  to  a  wonderful  extent  with  a  lively  sense 
that  he  has  been  called  with  a  great  vocation.  To  most  of  them  this  is 
much  more  vivid  than  the  feeling  that  they  have  received  some  sort  of 
teaching  which  will  be  useful  to  them  in  their  personal  careers.  This  b 
religion,  even  if  it  be  not  formulated  in  terms  of  traditional  theology, 
and  be  independent  of  any  church,  though  opposed  to  none.  It  is  the 
recognition  of  responsibility  to  a  Purpose  in  life  external  to  ourselves,  as 
well  as  immanent  within  us,  which  we  dare  not  ignore,  though  we  can- 
not define ;  it  is  animated  by  a  faith  which  trusts  in  its  guidance,  and  is 
supported  by  the  lively  sense  of  the  obligation  to  be  loyaJ  to  our  fathers, 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  generations  that  are  yet  to  come.  So  also 
it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages,  which  recognized  the  religious  nature  of  all 
learning  by  the  concession  of  clerical  rank  to  all  scholars.  The  college 
men  or  women  of  today  can  rarely  speak  or  understand  the  language  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  but  they  seem  often  to  have  been  '*  stung  by  the  splenr 
dour  "  of  the  same  thought  as  inflamed  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  those 
days.  To  many  of  them  graduation  is  an  act  of  ordination  with  a  clearer 
sanction,  opening  a  wider  field  of  service,  than  ever  was  given  to  the 
young  graduate  in  the  Middle  Ages  when  he  was  promoted  to  his  deg^ree 
*^  in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritns  sancti." 

It  is  the  fashion,  especially  among  those  whose  pride  in  the  present  is 
greater  than  their  knowledge  of  the  past,  to  regard  the  Middle  Ages  as 
a  synonym  for  stagnation,  and  ''  Medieval "  as  a  term  of  reproach,  but 
the  truth  is  rather  that  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  extraordinarily 
progressive,  and  that  the  work  done  by  the  benefactors  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  was  the  necessary  foundation  for  modem  society.  They  were 
men  inspired  by  a  love  of  religion,  coupled  with  a  distrast  of  those  who 
arrogated  its  name  to  the  monastic  orders,  and  while  founding  great  in- 
stitutions they  subordinated  their  preservation  to  the  propagation  of  prin- 
ciples. They  stood  on  the  threshold  of  a  New  Age,  and  by  their  faith 
they  saved  their  country  from  the  loss  either  of  learning  in  the  hour  of 
political  convulsion,  or  of  religion  in  the  day  of  theological  bankmptcy. 
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Life  at  dia  present  time  shows  signs  of  a  return  to  some  of  the  condi- 
tions of  those  troabled  days,  and  it  is  not  a  small  thing  for  the  future 
of  this  country  that  die  American  College  has  so  marked  an  element  of 
the  yictorious  spirit  of  the  Middle  Agesi  though  it  has  so  little  of  their 
outward  trappings. 

K.Lake. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


THB  QUINQUENNIAL. 

Thb  new  Harvard  Quinquennial  Catalogue  is  out  A  copy  of  it  lies 
before  us,  dean,  neat,  attractive.  It  is  die  same  old  book,  not  much 
changed  except  in  size,  for  this  edition  contains  5188  more  names  of 
grraduates,  with  5223  more  degrees,  and  occupying  137  more  pages  of 
matter  than  did  the  preceding  edition.  To  the  lover  of  fiction  who  is 
interested  merely  in  stories,  it  is  as  unattractive  as  ever.  To  the  recent 
graduate  who  sees  therein  his  name  for  the  first  time,  it  is  exceedingly 
attractive.  To  the  statistician  who  wishes  to  know  about  the  University 
what  figures  alone  can  show,  it  is  invaluable.  To  the  graduate  who  loves 
his  Alma  Mater  and  that  for  which  she  stands,  the  book  is  an  object  of 
veneration. 

The  index  of  graduates  presents  several  matters  of  interest  It  includes 
7967  surnames,  from  the  Siamese  Aab,  who  possesses  no  given  name,  to 
the  Grerman  ZfUlig.  The  names  range  in  length  from  2  letters,  in  the 
case  of  Ng  and  the  Chinese  Ho,  Hu,  Ju,  li,  Lo,  and  Ma,  to  16  letters, 
in  the  case  of  the  only  pure-blooded  Indian  ever  graduated  from  Har- 
vard, Cheeshahteanmuck.  There  is  one  hyphenated  name  15  letters  in 
length,  Biunes-Griffiths,  and  two  foreign  names  containing  14  letters 
each,  Ramachandrayya,  an  East  Indian,  and  Schereschewsky,  a  Pole. 

That  Harvard  is  cosmopolitan  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  names  of  the 
leading  nationalities  appear  on  her  rolls.  Intermixed  with  such  pure  Anglo- 
Saxon  names  as  Ames,  Adams,  Smith,  and  White,  occur  the  Scotch  Fitz- 
hugh,  Macbeth,  and  MacGregor ;  the  Irish  Mahoney,  Murphy,  Donahue, 
O'Brien,  and  Patrick ;  the  French  Bdcher,  De  Blanc,  Du  Bois,  and  La 
Fayette ;  the  Grerman  Althoff,  Bach,  Feld,  Klein,  and  Lichtenstein ;  the 
Spanish  Diaz,  Oftativia,  and  Santayana ;  the  Italian  Abruzzi,  Groggio, 
Lanciani,  and  Verdi ;  the  Dutch  Van  DaeU,  Van  Wie,  van*t  Hoff,  and 
Boosevelt ;  the  Danish  Jungersen  and  Eapteyn  ;  the  Swedish  Arvedson, 
Enebuske,  and  Lindh ;  the  Norwegian  Thorvaldson ;  the  Russian  Vino- 
gradoff,  Panin,  Tschitschkan,  Tsanoff ;  the  Polish  Schereschewsky ;  the 
Hungarian  GyOrgy  and  Boros;  the  Bulgarian  Elazanjieff;  the  Greek 
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Kalopathakes  and  Sophocles;  the  Turkish  Sayyidis;  the  Armenian 
Adamian,  Halladjian,  and  Kazanzian ;  the  Chinese  Chang,  Chin,  li,  and 
Yeh;  the  Japanese  Kaneko,  Hisa,  Kikkawa,  and  Eomura ;  the  East 
Indian  Bamji  and  Ramachandrayya ;  the  American  Indian  Cheeshah- 
teaurauck;  and  the  Jewish  Solomon,  Moses,  Nathan,  and  Samuels. 

Many  interesting  groups  of  names  appear.  The  seasons  are  repre- 
sented hj  Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  and  Summers ;  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass by  South,  West,  North,  and  Easton  ;  and  the  calendar^  by  Janvier, 
May,  August,  Day,  Noon,  and  Weeks.  The  countries  mentioned  are 
England,  France,  Holland,  Ireland,  Poland,  Prussia,  and  Wales,  while  the 
nationalities  are  Austrian,  Dane,  Deutsch,  Dutch,  English,  Frank,  French, 
Hun,  Irish,  Prussian,  and  Welsh.  The  colors  mentioned  are  White, 
Weiss,  Blanc,  Black,  Schwartz,  Brown,  Gray,  Green,  Scarlett,  Roth,  and 
Reddy.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet  spelled  out  are  See,  Dee,  Gee,  Jee, 
Jay,  Kay,  Ells,  Eew,  Wye,  and  Zee.  The  European  war  is  recalled  by  the 
names  of  Battles,  Fite,  Shott,  Camp,  Cannon,  Spear,  Shields,  Sergeant, 
Flagg,  Fleet,  Ship,  Mast,  Ensign,  and  Steel.  The  Catalogue  mentions 
no  one  by  the  name  of  Harvard,  but  does  make  mention  of  one  graduate 
by  the  name  of  Yale. 

The  statistics  show  how  thoroughly  Harvard  its  graduates  are.  Ap- 
proximately 45  per  cent  of  the  gpraduates  hold  but  one  university  degree, 
and  that  from  Harvard ;  30  per  cent  hold  two  or  more  degrees  from 
Harvard ;  and  nearly  75  per  cent  hold  degrees  from  no  other  institution. 
In  other  words,  only  about  one  fourth  of  the  graduates  of  Harvard  owe 
allegiance  to  any  other  college.  This  is  shown  most  strongly  in  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  College  and  of  the  Graduate  School.  Of  the  former  85  per 
cent  hold  degrees  from  Harvard  alone,  while  of  the  latter  only  35  per 
cent,  thus  showing  that  the  Graduate  School  is  patronized  largely  by 
graduates  of  other  colleges. 

If  the  number  of  degrees  a  man  holds  is  an  index  of  the  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  by  the  educated  community,  then  the  Hon.  James  Bryce 
is  the  most  illustrious  of  those  who  have  received  degrees  from  Harvard, 
for  he  holds  28  degrees.  His  Harvard  degrees,  however,  are  honorary. 
The  genuine  Harvard  graduate  who  has  received  the  largest  number  of 
degrees  is  Col.  Roosevelt,  A.B.  1880,  upon  whom  have  been  conferred 
19  degrees.  And  incidentally  it  may  be  noted  that  the  three  leading  po- 
litical parties  in  the  presidential  campaign  three  years  ago  were  led  by 
holders  of  the  Harvard  LL.D.  degree :  Roosevelt  having  received  his  in 
1902,  Taft  in  1905,  and  Wilson  in  1907. 

Several  of  the  graduates  of  Harvard  hold  doctors'  degrees  only,  but 
the  largest  number  of  such  was  held  by  Prof.  James,  M.D.  1869,  upon 
whom  have  been  conferred  9.  The  largest  number  of  different  degrees 
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is  held  by  Prof.  Richards,  A.B.  1886,  —  8.  It  is  a  question,  however, 
whether  Neweomb,  S.B.  1858,  should  not  be  recorded  as  holding  the 
same  namber.  The  instances  in  which  men  have  received  the  same  degree 
from  different  colleges  are  frequent  The  degree  thus  duplicated  the 
greatest  number  of  times  is  that  of  LL.D.  Roosevelt  has  received  it 
from  14  diif erent  colleges.  In  this  respect,  he  is  exceeded  by  Bryce  alone 
who  has  received  it  from  21  institutions. 

The  number  of  degrees  granted  out  of  course  numbers  1916.  1275,  or 
almost  exactly  two  thirds  of  these,  are  A.B.  degrees,  and  721,  or  more 
than  one  half  of  the  latter,  were  granted  in  the  year  following  the  gradu- 
ation of  the  class  of  which  the  holder  was  a  member,  and  most  of  the 
remainder  were  granted  within  5  years  of  the  graduation  of  the  class* 
One  was  granted  60  years,  one  68  years,  and  one  80  years  after  the 
graduation  of  their  respective  classes,  and  8  have  had  their  names  placed 
on  the  alumni  roll  after  their  death.  The  name  of  Paine,  who  died  in 
1863,  was  in  1904  enrolled  among  the  graduates  of  the  Class  of  1865. 

From  a  table  on  p.  115,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  different  de- 
grees granted  by  Harvard  is  31.  It  seems  strange  that  the  maximum 
number  of  Harvard  degrees  ever  held  by  any  one  person  is  5,  and  that 
only  one  person  can  lay  claim  to  this  honor,  and  that  he  graduated  from 
the  College  As  far  back  as  1796. 

The  number  of  honorary  degrees  conferred  by  Harvard  has  been  1390, 
of  which  516,  or  37  per  cent,  have  been  on  her  own  graduates.  Groodwin, 
A.B.  1851,  and  Bancroft,  A.B.  1817,  each  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
from  GrOttingen  twice,  the  first  time  for  actual  work  performed  in  the  halls 
of  that  university,  and  the  second  time  as  an  honorary  degree,  conferred 
50  years  later,  the  only  graduates  from  Harvard  thus  honored  by  any 
educational  institution. 

It  used  to  be  a  common  practice  for  graduates  of  other  colleges  to  en- 
ter advanced  classes  in  Harvard  and  receive  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.B., 
after  one  or  two  years  of  work.  This  custom  is  disappearing  of  late. 
Previous  to  1827,  tliere  were  55  such  cases,  from  1827  to  1845,  there  was 
none,  and  since  1845, 577  holders  of  A.B.,  44  of  Ph.B.,  and  18  of  LittB. 
degrees  granted  by  other  institutions  have  later  taken  the  Harvard  A.B. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  but  15  cases  in  which  Harvard  College 
graduates  have  taken  an  A.B.,  from  any  other  institution  after  taking 
the  Harvard  degree  of  A.B.,  and  all  were  taken  from  English  universi- 
ties,  —  3  from  Cambridge  and  12  from  Oxford. 

Students  rarely  graduate  from  Harvard  College  after  graduating  from 
the  Harvard  professional  schools.  There  are  only  4  such  cases :  2  in  law 
and  1  each  in  medicine  and  theology,  and  3  of  these  4  had  already  gradu- 
ated from  some  other  college  before  taking  their  professional  course. 
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There  are  3  instances  where  Harrard  DiTinity  graduates  are  also  gradn* 
ates  of  other  Harvard  professional  schools :  2  from  the  Law  School  and  1 
from  the  Medical. 

The  Catalogne  calls  attention  to  many  cariosities  in  the  granting  of  de- 
grees. The  change  in  the  meaning  and  the  Talae  of  the  A.M.  degree  is 
noteworthy.  Until  1870,  any  graduate  of  Harvard  College  of  three  years' 
standing  could,  on  payment  of  $3  or  $5  into  the  College  treasury,  receive 
the  degree  of  A.M.,  without  examination  or  producing  any  evidence  of 
fitness  to  receive  the  same.  For  the  last  45  years,  however,  the  A.M.  de- 
gree has  been  conferred  only  after  one  year  of  study  followed  by  an 
examination.  So  little  was  it  valued  at  first  that,  although  64  per  cent  of 
all  graduating  before  1870  had  taken  the  A.M.  degree,  only  2  of  the  131 
graduates  of  the  Class  of  1870  cared  to  spend  a  year  in  studying  for  it 
and  they  only  after  graduation  from  the  Law  SchooL 

Another  practice  which  ended  in  1829  was  the  granting  of  the  tiu^  eunr 
dum  degree,  i.e.,  conferring  upon  any  applicant  without  examination  the 
same  degree  that  he  had  previously  received  from  another  institution.  In 
all,  196  such  degrees  were  conferred  by  Harvard :  34  A.B.,  159  A.M., 
and  3  M.D.  As  a  result  Harvard  carries  on  her  rolls  the  names  of  Daniel 
Webster  and  8  other  members  of  Congress  and  of  the  United  States 
Senate ;  George  Ticknor,  the  predecessor  of  Longfellow  aftd  Lowell  as 
Smith  Professor  of  French  and  Spanish;  2  governors,  4  college  presi- 
dents, 3  justices  and  a  chief  justice  of  Connecticut  and  of  Canada. 

The  underlying  idea  in  compiling  a  catalogue  of  this  character  should 
be  to  prepare  the  list  in  such  away  as  to  enable  the  user  of  the  book  to  ob- 
tain the  information  he  is  seeking  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least 
inconvenience  possible.  While  any  set  method  of  grouping  deg^rees  is  open 
to  criticism  as  one  that  will  puzzle  and  confuse  the  occasional  user,  and 
after  all,  most  users  of  such  a  catalogue  are  only  casual  users  of  the  same, 
a  criticism  of  the  method  here  adopted  does  not  seem  to  be  without  reason. 
The  holders  of  honorary  degrees  of  all  kinds,  14  in  number,  are  grouped 
together,  without  separation,  in  one  chronological  series.  The  graduates 
of  the  three  leading  professional  schools.  Medical,  Law,  and  Theological, 
are  likewise  grouped  separately,  but  with  subdivisions  for  the  most  recent 
years.  The  arts  and  science  degrees,  however,  are  peculiarly  grouped.  For 
instance,  39  men  have  received  the  degree  of  Mining  Engineer :  8  during 
the  years  1870-75,  and  31  during  the  years  1906-14.  The  earlier  degrees 
appear  on  p.  586  of  the  Catalogue,  under  the  group-heading  '*  Civil  En- 
gineers and  Mining  Engineers."  The  later,  together  with  9  other  degrees, 
appear  on  pp.  589-94,  under  the  group-heading  ''  Masters  in  Engineering, 
etc."  There  seems  no  valid  reason  for  dividing  the  M.E.  degrees  in  this 
way.  Presumably  the  desii'e  to  group  all  the  degrees  granted  in  the  School 
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of  Applied  Sciences  wm  the  cause  of  sach  separation.  If  so,  then  it  would 
seem  that  the  S.B.  degree  list  should  be  divided,  and  that  those  degrees 
granted  before  1906  should  be  grouped  with  the  C.£.  and  earlier  granted 
M.E.  degrees,  for  all  three  were  granted  for  work  in  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School,  and  that  the  S.B.  degrees  granted  after  1906  should  be 
grouped  with  the  A«B.  degrees,  for  such  were  granted  for  work  done  in 
the  College. 

Incidentally  in  this  connection  it  seems  proper  to  suggest  that  Mechan- 
ical Engineers  and  Mining  Engineers  ought  not  to  be  referred  to  by  the 
same  abbreviation,  M.E.,  as  is  done  in  the  Catalogue.  It  would  be  better 
to  refer  to  the  former  by  the  letters  M.E.,  and  to  the  latter  by  the  letters 
reversed,  E.M.,  as  is  done  by  most  institutions  granting  degrees  in  both 
subjects,  or  by  using  the  longer  abbreviations,  Mech.E.,  and  Min.E.,  as 
is  done  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  S.M.  and  S.D.  degrees  are  also  divided,  those  granted  in  1910 
and  earlier  years  being  grouped  with  the  ''  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  etc.," 
and  those  granted  after  1910  being  grouped  under  the  head  of  '<  Mas- 
ters of  Engineering,  etc,"  while  the  S.D.  degrees  granted  gratia  honoris 
appear  in  the  list  of  honorary  degrees. 

The  A«M.  degrees  granted  by  Harvard  are  of  five  classes.  Those 
granted  eui  eimdem  and  gratia  honoris  appear  in  the  list  of  honorary  de- 
grees, mixed  together ;  those  granted  after  examination  appear  separately 
in  the  group  '^  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  etc." ;  those  granted  in  course,  5254 
in  number,  are  listed  with  the  A.B's  without  separation ;  while  those  granted 
in  connection  with  other  degrees  are  so  interwoven  with  them  that  the 
only  way  to  locate  them  is  to  read  the  book  through  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  number  of  such  degrees  granted  was  276,  of  which  number  67 
were  granted  in  connection  with  Ph.D.,  57  with  M.D.,  132  with  LL.B., 
and  20  with  S.T.B.  Information  regarding  them  does  not  appear  to  be 
consistentiy  furnished  even  in  connection  with  the  professional  degree 
with  which  granted.  An  excellent  illustration  of  what  is  meant  appears 
in  the  record  of  the  two  graduates  of  the  Divinity  School  in  1888,  as 
given  on  p.  797.  The  statement  is  there  made  that  one  member  of  the 
class  receiTcd  S.T.B.  and  A.M.,  and  nothing  is  said  about  the  other,  ex- 
cept to  refer  to  his  A.B.  degree,  thus  leading  the  casual  reader  to  infer 
that  the  second  received  the  degree  of  S.T.B.  only,  whereas,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  both  received  the  A.M.  degree  in  connection  with  the  S.T.B.  A 
separate  list  of  those  receiTing  the  A.M.  degree  with  a  professional  de- 
gree seems  to  be  warranted,  though  probably  the  need  of  a  separate  list 
of  the  A.M.  deg^rees  granted  in  course  does  not  exist. 

No  degree  was  granted  to  graduates  of  the  Divinity  School  previous 
to  1870,  but  after  1874,  all  graduates  received  a  degree.  Daring  these 
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intervening  years  some  men  graduated  with  a  degree  and  some  withont 
Both  classes  are  grouped  together.  They  shonld  be  separated  as  is  done 
on  the  second  column  of  p.  801. 

In  the  Medical  School  the  degree  of  M.B.  was  given  the  earlier  gradu- 
ates. In  1811,  the  degree  was  changed  to  M.D.,  and  the  latter  degree 
was  conferred  on  all  living  graduates  of  the  School  who  had  not  already 
received  it  The  nnraber  of  M.B.  degrees  granted  was  51,  but  there  is  no 
list  showing  who  had  received  the  M.D.  degree  prior  to  1811.  Such  a 
list  should  be  given  showing  the  names  of  the  recipients  of  the  M.B.  de- 
gree and  of  the  M.D.  degree  for  the  years  1788-1810,  as  carefully  as  is 
done  in  the  case  of  M.D.  and  Dr.P.H.  degrees  for  the  years  1911-14 
on  pp.  669-74. 

The  innovations  that  appear  in  this  Catalogue  consist  mainly  in  the 
insertion  of  dates  in  connection  with  the  various  positions  held  and  in 
designating  the  names  of  the  undergraduate  winners  of  the  first  Bowdoin 
Prizes,  the  recipients  of  final  honors  and  distinctions  granted  at  gradn- 
ation,  and  the  names  of  the  first  ten  scholars  of  each  class  receiving  the 
A.B.  degree  from  1777-1887. 

Many  affect  to  believe  that  those  who  rank  near  the  head  of  the  class 
do  not  attain  prominence  in  after  life.  While  this  may  be  true  of  some, 
it  is  by  no  means  universally  so,  and  while  tlie  majority  of  us  may  state 
with  pride  that  we  are  in  the  same  dass  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  father 
and  son,  Charles  Sumner,  John  L.  Motley,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Francis 
Parkman,  Alexander  Agassiz,  Phillips  Brooks,  John  Fiske,  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Profs.  Benjamin  Peirce,  Langdell,  Palmer, 
and  Richards,  and  a  host  of  others  who  did  not  rank  among  the  first  ten 
scholars  of  their  class,  we  nevertheless  have  a  secret  respect  for  Profs. 
Bowen,  Child,  Hale,  Byerly,  and  Kittredge,  who  ranked  at  tlie  head  of 
their  respective  classes ;  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  Presidents  Hill  and  Eliot,  Profs.  Torrey,  Lane,  Goodwin,  and 
Hart,  who  ranked  second ;  Judge  Hoar  and  Presidents  Steams  of  Amherst 
and  Thwing  of  Western  Reserve,  who  ranked  third ;  John  D.  Long  and 
Profs.  Levering,  Laughlin,  Briggs,  and  B.  O.  Peirce,  who  ranked  fourth ; 
Prof.  John  Chipman  Gray,  who  ranked  fifth ;  Alexander  McEenzie,  who 
ranked  sixth ;  Prof.  James  Barr  Ames,  who  ranked  seventh ;  Wendell 
Phillips  and  Presidents  Felton  of  Harvard  and  Hyde  of  Bowdoin,  who 
ranked  eighth ;  Profs.  J.  B.  Thayer,  J.  M.  Peirce,  and  F.  G.  Peabody, 
who  ranked  ninth ;  and  Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  who  ranked  tenth  in 
his  class. 

In  order  that  this  new  material  might  not  increase  the  size  of  the  Cata- 
logue unduly,  the  list  of  professors  and  instructors  has  been  compressed 
into  a  list  of  endowed  professorships  and  their  holders  followed  by  one 
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general  list  of  instructors,  while  mach  information  appearing  in  former 
Catalogues  has  been  omitted :  all  refereuce  to  College  appointments  be- 
low the  rank  of  professor,  presidents  of  the  Alumni  Association,  princi- 
pals of  schools,  superintendents  of  city  schools,  and  editors  of  the  Quin- 
quennial Catalogues,  while  reference  to  membership  in  foreign  societies 
has  been  materially  reduced  in  number.  As  instances  of  the  reduction 
may  be  mentioned  Newcomb,  S.B.  1858,  reduced  from  30  societies  in 
the  1910  Catalogue  to  14  in  1915 ;  Agassiz,  A.B.  1855,  reduced  from  29 
to  10;  Pickering,  S.B.  1865,  from  18  to  8;  Davis,  S.B.  1869,  fi-om  12 
to  4;  Gould,  A.B.  1844,  from  10  to  6 ;  Scudder,  S.B.  1862,  from  10  to  1 ; 
Putnam,  S.B.  1862,  from  8  to  1 ;  and  Packard,  S.B.  1862,  from  10  to  0. 

In  the  summary  on  p.  862,  it  is  stated  that  the  whole  number  of  de- 
grees conferred  by  the  University  is  42,302.  This  is  not  strictly  correct, 
for  this  summary  does  not  include  the  43  who  graduated  from  the  Medi- 
cal School  with  Uie  degree  of  M.B.,  and  later  received  the  degree  of  M.D., 
nor  does  it  include  the  5254  A.B.'s,  who  received  the  A.M.  degree  in 
course,  nor  the  276  who  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  connection  with 
a  professional  degree.  If  these  are  included,  then  the  total  number  of  de- 
grees conferred  by  the  University  would  be  recorded  as  47,875. 

This  edition  of  the  Catalogue  is  by  far  the  best  that  has  been  issued. 
It  bears  evidence  of  great  care  in  editing,  the  order  of  presentation  of 
material,  the  use  of  abbreviations,  and  the  collocation  of  dates  are  uniform, 
the  typography  is  excellent,  and  the  proof-reading  has  been  carefully  at- 
tended to.  The  number  of  errors  is  almost  infinitesimal.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  present  editor  may  have  charge  of  many  editions  in  the  future, 
though  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  successive  editions  will  show  as 
much  improvement  over  the  present  as  this  shows  over  its  predecessors. 

PBOF.  Taussig's  new  book.^ 

One  approaches  anything  on  the  tariff  question  by  Prof.  Taussig  with 
respectful  diffidence,  for  he  is  such  a  veteran  writer  on  this  subject  that 
he  is  expected  to  be  armed  with  every  argument  to  support  his  view,  and 
to  demolish  ruthlessly  every  opponent  But  it  would  belittle  him  to  sug- 
gest that  he  would  not  welcome  all  sorts  of  arguments  in  review  of  any 
position  which  he  might  take. 

In  the  preface  of  his  most  recent  book,  '*  Some  Aspects  of  the  Tariff 
Question,"  he  says  that  the  results  stated  are  the  conclusions  and  deduc- 
tions from  the  work  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  that  it  gives  him 
satisfaction  to  record  that  subsequent  events  have  justified,  in  the  main, 
the  reasoning  of  his  article  published  in  1889. 

1  Some  Aspects  of  the  TarUT  Qu€Mti(m.  By  Prof.  F.  W.  Tauwig,  '79.  Harra^  Uni- 
vcnity  IVeat :  Cambridire,  1915. 
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It  is  no  doabt  trae  that  if  Congress  could  be  induced  to  forego,  as  Prof. 
Taussig  wishes  it  might,  the  political  advantages  derived  from  discussion 
of  the  tariff  qnestiou,  advantages  which  the  average  Congressman  will  not 
easily  surrender,  and  commit  the  whole  subject  to  the  consideration  of 
a  commission  composed  of  experts,  combining  protectionists  and  free- 
traders, Cong^ss  reserving  the  power  to  act  on  the  commission's  reports 
from  time  to  time,  the  results  to  be  obtained  by  the  country  at  lar^e  would 
be  of  much  greater  value  than  from  anything  so  far  accomplished.  Prof. 
Taussig  would  himself  be  a  very  useful  member  of  such  a  commission, 
and  his  great  knowledge  might  then  be  of  as  large  practical,  as  it  is  now 
of  theoretical,  value.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  too  early  in  our  political 
development  reasonably  to  expect  the  establishment  of  such  a  non-partisan 
commission. 

The  first  three  chapters  of  the  book  present  certain  preliminary  prin- 
ciples, or,  more  correctly,  perhaps,  the  bearing  of  certain  ascertained  facts 
on  such  principles.  Part  II  is  a  discussion  of  the  tariff  as  it  relates  to 
sugar ;  Part  IH  as  it  relates  to  iron  and  steel ;  and  Part  IV  discusses  the 
relation  of  the  tariff  to  textiles.  In  each  part  the  history  of  the  various 
industries  is  very  interesting,  and,  to  the  ordinary  reader,  the  statements 
must  appear  convincing.  Probably  among  those  who  have  been  most 
intimately  connected  with  the  several  industries,  however,  will  be  found 
some  who  will  dispute  statements  of  fact.  This  is  inevitable,  for  it  is 
always  hard  for  an  outsider  to  get  the  exact  point  of  view  of  the  man 
whose  whole  time  and  attention  have  been  directed  to  the  given  industry 
and  whose  earned  experience  may  be  quite  as  valuable  as  the  deductions 
of  the  theorist,  at  least  as  to  the  bearing  of  a  tariff  on  that  particular  in- 
dustry. 

Prof.  Taussig's  discussion  of  labor  and  machinery  is  instructive  and 
enlightening.  He  explains  the  higher  wage  of  the  American  workman  on 
the  theory  of  greater  efficiency,  or  perhaps  of  greater  effectiveness.  This 
is  the  generally  accepted  theory,  but  the  average  higher  cost  of  living  has 
its  share  in  the  wage.  The  net  result  is  not  that  the  American  wage- 
earner,  with  his  higher  wage,  merely  buys  and  pays  for  those  things 
which  the  European  worker  buys,  and  then  comes  out  on  the  same  par ; 
he  has  money  over  and  above  his  living  needs,  with  the  net  result  as 
above,  that  he  is  better  paid.  The  American  laborer  displays  superior 
ability  in  the  handling  and  use  of  labor-saving  machinery,  most  of  which 
is  the  product  of  American  brains.  But  this  machinery  is  being  used 
more  and  more  in  Europe,  and  if  the  laborer  there  acquires  the  deft  skill 
and  ability  of  the  American,  is  not  the  protection  afforded  by  the  tariff 
going  to  be  lost  ?  Prof.  Taussig  answers  his  own  question  by  suggesting 
further  improvements  in  the  machinery,  whereby  the  American  will  con- 
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tinae  to  keep  ahead  —  and  to  pay  the  highest  wage.  But  it  is  evident  that 
this  system  most  have  some  limit,  and  the  question  obstinately  intrudes 
itself  again.  Must  the  American  laborer,  then,  be  reduced  to  the  wage  of 
the  lowest  price  competing  nation  ?  Here  Prof.  Taussig  answers  that  a 
blessed  time  of  perfect  equality  may  come  to  all  nations,  when  trade  will 
largely  cease  between  them,  since  there  will  be  no  advantage  to  be  gained, 
except  in  those  commodities  in  favor  of  which  inevitable  differences  of 
soil,  climate,  and  natural  productiveness  will  give  some  countries  certain 
advantages.  But  he  does  not  regard  this  day  of  universal  leveling  as  very 
near. 

On  the  whole.  Prof.  Taussig  treats  the  sugar  situation  from  a  stand- 
point of  disapprobation ;  as  though  the  country  would,  or  might,  be  better 
off  without  any  sugar  tariff,  excepting,  possibly,  for  revenue  purposes. 
What  he  says  about  Hawaii  seems,  to  one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
situation  there,  as  unfair  and  misleading.  He  gives  no  suggestion  of  any 
other  consideration  entering  into  the  matter  of  reciprocity  or  annexation 
than  his  own  views.  He  omits  absolutely  any  references  to  the  urgent 
statements  made  to  Washington  from  time  to  time,  beginning  three 
quarters  of  a  century  ago,  by  military  and  naval  men,  as  well  as  others, 
that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  United  States  that  Hawaii 
should  not  become  the  property  of  any  other  nation,  and  should  eventu- 
ally be  owned  by  this  country.  The  reciprocity  treaty  was  given  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  and  increasing  American  influence  in  the  Islands.  It 
resulted  in  diverting  to  the  United  States  practically  all  of  the  buying  of 
the  Islands,  thus  benefiting  business  here.  It  made  things  prosperous  in 
Hawaii,  so  that  wage-earners  began  to  accumulate  savings,  which  were 
invested  in  the  various  sugar  companies,  until  now  there  are  between  nine 
and  ten  thousand  owners  in  the  less  than  one  hundred  sugar  estates.  Nor 
is  it  true  that  the  sugar  situation  brought  about  annexation.  From  the 
Hawaiian  standpoint,  that  step  was  due  wholly  to  the  national  desire  for 
relief  from  a  state  of  constant  political  unrest,  which  was  destructive  of 
all  order  and  business.  The  final  revolution,  of  1893,  was  not  guided  or 
controUed  by  the  sugar  men,  who  occupied,  in  so  far  as  they  joined  in  at 
all,  only  minor  positions.  The  representative  British  sugar  men  bitterly 
opposed  American  annexation.  The  final  transfer  was  an  act  of  military 
necessity,  with  which  the  sugar  question  had  nothing  to  do,  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  Hawaii  has  proved  to  be  a  profitable  investment. 

Now  as  to  the  result  of  the  protective  sugar  tariff  in  America :  Some 
years  ag^  domestic  production  furnished  about  a  tenth  of  the  amount  of 
sugar  needed  by  the  country.  Today  it  is  more  than  a  half,  and,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  Democratic  policy  of  removing  the  duty,  the  country 
would,  at  no  distant  date,  have  produced  not  only  its  own  supply,  but 
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mach  more.  Nothing  is  said  in  the  Yolnme  of  the  fact  that,  while  the 
general  cost  of  living  has  increased  daring  the  last  forty  years,  the  price 
of  sugar  has  steadily  fallen.  This  has,  of  coarse,  compelled  the  producer 
to  retrench,  and  as  a  consequence  we  find  today,  in  Hawaii,  at  any  rate, 
the  most  scientific  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  sugar  which  the  world 
knows. 

Chapters  IX  to  XIII  are  devoted  to  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  Many 
facts  are  cited  which  go  to  show  that  not  all  of  the  tremendous  develop- 
ment and  prosperity  was  due  to  the  protective  tariff.  Such  facts  as  in- 
creased facilities  in  bringing  ores  and  coal  together  over  long  distances, 
the  discovery  that  smelting  with  other  than  anthracite  coal  was  practi- 
cable ;  the  enormous  increase  in  the  use  of  the  Bessemer  process ;  the 
substitution  of  iron  and  steel  in  building  and  manufacturing  operations ; 
the  failure  of  the  labor  unions  to  force  a  dominating  influence ;  all  go  to 
prove  that  other  factors  than  a  high  protective  tariff  stimulated  the  growth 
of  the  industry.  But  it  is  not  denied  that  heavy  duties,  particularly  at 
first,  had  great  influence  in  giving  the  initial  impulse. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  textiles,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  silk,  cotton,  and  wool.  The  growth  of  each  is  sketched  with  a 
master  hand,  and  is  more  than  interesting.  The  '^  very  existence  of  the 
silk  manufacture  is  due  to  protection."  But  it  is  shown  that  during  this 
development,  '*  forces  not  peculiar  to  the  United  States,  but  of  inter- 
national scope,  have  been  at  work."  Regarding  cotton  the  author  says, 
"  Whatever  may  have  been  the  influence  of  protection,  it  has  not  been 
enfeebling."  With  regard  to  woolens,  he  says,  ''  lack  of  progress  •  .  • 
seems  to  be  discernible  in  some  directions."  '*  But  on  the  whole,  the  evi- 
dence is  that  in  the  United  States  at  least,  high  protection  has  not  been 
inconsistent  with  enterprise,  invention,  forging  ahead." 

It  is  evident,  all  the  way  through  this  very  interesting  and  important 
book,  that  the  author's  personal  inclinations  are  against  protective  duties. 
His  theory  is,  apparently,  that  the  effect  of  protection  is  to  give  a  bonus 
to  the  various  classes  of  producers  and  manufacturers,  at  the  expense  of 
the  consumers.  The  value  of  the  book  is  increased  by  helpful  and  highly 
instructive  diagrams,  which  show  clearly  that  the  domestic  price  of  a  com- 
modity is  not  always  controUed  by  the  duty. 


A  MODEST  PLEA  FOR  THE  « HUMANITIES." » 

Just  a  year  ago,  speaking  as  President  of  the  Harvard  Alumni,  I 
quoted  LowelVs  famous  definition  of  a  university  as  a  place  **'  where  noth- 
^  AddreM  deUvered  at  the  Radeliffe  Commencement  on  Jnne  23, 1916. 
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ing  useful  is  taught"  I  fear  that  this  pregnant  sentence  would  now  be 
generally  regarded  as  little  more  than  an  amusing  paradox  and  that 
eren  here  in  Cambridge  its  wit  and  humor  and  deep,  underlying  truth  are 
somewhat  dimmed.  So  I  quote  it  once  more  because  I  would  fain  say  a 
word  in  behalf  of  the  *'  useless  "  things  which  were  once  the  main  if  not 
the  sole  object  of  all  aniversity  education,  but  which  have  now  been  poshed 
aside  and  which  in  these  enlightened  days  are  treated  with  kindly  con- 
tempt as  little  better  than  the  harmless  pleasures  of  lovers  of  futile 
learning. 

More  and  more  rigidly  has  the  stern  practical  test  of  utility  been  ap- 
plied to  all  university  teaching.  More  and  more  has  the  question  been 
asked  in  regard  to  every  branch  of  learning,  ^'  What  use  will  this  be  to 
a  student  when  he  or  she  goes  out  into  the  world  and  is  called  upon  to 
deal  with  the  business  of  life  ?  "  The  first  test  and  the  simplest  was  how 
far  the  education  of  a  university  would  aid  its  graduates  in  earning  a 
living;  in  other  words,  the  money  test  was  applied.  This,  so  far  as  it  ap- 
proached the  precincts  of  the  university  at  all,  had  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  professional  schools  alone,  but 
now  the  university  has  gone  to  the  point  of  trying  at  least  to  teach  its 
students  directly  how  to  make  money  in  purely  money-making  pursuits 
with  no  trace  of  general  or  even  of  professional  learning  about  them. 
This  represents  the  extreme  to  which  the  utilitarian  theory  of  the  highest 
education  has  proceeded.  But  long  before  this  point  was  reached,  the 
sciences  had  not  only  entered  upon  the  field  in  old  times  consecrated  to 
the  classics,  as  they  are  familiarly  described,  but  had  taken  the  lion's 
share  of  the  domain.  That  there  was  good  reason  for  some  change  every 
one  must  admit,  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  ancient  and  long-continued 
monopoly  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  higher  education  had  become,  in  a 
measure  certainly,  an  anachronism.  But  it  seems  as  if  the  pendulum  had 
now  swung  too  far  in  the  new  direction. 

Men  cannot  live  by  bread  alone,  nor,  in  the  highest  sense,  can  educa- 
tion be  confined  to  methods  of  money-getting  or  be  of  the  first  order  if 
the  ''  humanities,"  as  they  used  to  be  pleasantly  called,  are  wholly  thrust 
aside  and  neglected.  It  was  not  by  accident  that  the  literature  and  learn- 
ing of  Greece  and  Rome  bore  uncontested  sway  for  centuries  in  all  the 
universities,  old  and  new,  of  Western  civilization.  Consider  for  a  moment 
the  facts  upon  which  the  classical  education  so  long  rested  in  unques- 
tioned supremacy.  There  was  a  strong  and  brilliant  movement  as  early 
as  the  twelfth  century  to  scatter  the  darkness  which  had  settled  down 
upon  Europe  after  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  in  which  men 
had  been  groping  about  for  eight  hundred  years.  This  movement  did  not 
then  culminate,  but  it  opened  the  way  for  what  has  ever  since  been  known 
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as  the  Benaissance  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  point  at 
which  modem  history  is  said  to  begin. 

That  period  is  not  inaptlj  named  a  rebirth,  for  men  felt,  indeed,  as  if 
they  had  been  bom  again  when  they  drew  np  from  the  darkness  and  re- 
leased from  the  prison  of  the  palimpsests  the  manuscripts  which  brooght 
them  face  to  face  with  the  history,  the  art,  the  literature,  the  thought, 
and  the  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome.  But  there  was  much  more  than 
this.  That  was  the  time  when  the  human  mind  suddenly  broke  forth  into 
light  and  freedom.  Men  began  to  question  everything  and  knowledge 
started  on  a  new  career*  They  sought  to  establish  the  place  of  the  earth 
in  the  universe  and  set  out  to  discover  the  size,  the  shape,  and  the  motion 
of  the  planet  upon  which  they  lived.  The  doors  of  science  were  flung 
open  and  inquiiy  entered  in.  The  material  conditions  of  life  were  once 
more  considered  after  long  neglect  The  drainage,  the  water-supply,  the 
baths  of  ancient  Rome  began  to  suggest  that  it  was,  perhaps,  unwise  to 
discard  them,  as  Greek  art  had  been  discarded,  merely  because  they 
were  the  work  of  pagans,  and  the  idea  dawned  that  plague-ridden  cities 
and  filthy  habits  were  not  essential  to  eternal  well-being,  and  that  the 
salvation  of  the  soul  was  not  incompatible  with  wholesome  bodies  and 
with  public  health. 

All  these  things  and  many  others  were  but  outward  manifestations  of 
the  liberation  of  the  human  intellect  which  made  that  era  forever  memo- 
rable, and  which  was  felt  in  a  thousand  ways.  The  world  identified  this 
liberation  of  the  mind  with  the  revival  of  learning,  as  it  was  called,  which 
was  in  effect  the  discovery  and  rehabilitation  of  Greek  and  Roman  litera- 
ture and  art  How  far  this  bringing  the  classics  again  to  light,  accom- 
panied by  the  resurrection  of  long-buried  statues,  was  the  cause  of  the 
great  intellectual  movement  of  the  Renaissance,  and  how  far  it  was  merely 
one  result  of  the  movement  itself,  we  need  not  now  inquire. 

That  the  revival  of  the  classics  was  coincident  with  the  Renaissance 
and  had  an  enormous  influence  upon  the  thought  of  the  time  is  beyond 
doubt  To  classical  leaming,  therefore,  men  felt  themselves  so  deeply 
indebted  that  it  took  possession  of  all  the  seats  of  the  higher  education 
and  was  in  fact  the  higher  education  itself.  The  classical  writers  became 
the  touchstone  by  which  men  were  tested,  not  only  intellectually  but 
socially.  The  education  of  a  gentleman  meant  that  a  man  had  at  least 
been  brought  in  the  presence  of  the  classics,  even  if  he  remembered  no- 
thing of  the  pages  which  had  passed  before  his  eyes.  A  man  ignorant  of 
the  "  humanities,"  the  ''  literce  humaniores"  no  matter  what  his  other  ac- 
complishments, was  considered  hopelessly  uneducated.  The  classics  in 
fact  became  a  fetish  which  led  to  many  absurdities  among  their  devotees, 
like  that  which  has  required  successive  generations  of  English  boys  to 
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write  Latiii  venes.  The  verses  thus  composed^  in  metres  painfnUy  ac- 
quired and  qoicklj  forgotten,  could  never  be  otherwise  than  more  or  less 
bad,  and  the  exercise  was  of  no  more  valae  than  teaching  them  to  com- 
pose poems  in  Choctaw  wonld  have  been.  Whereas,  if  thej  had  been 
tanght  by  ear  to  speak  Latin,  even  in  the  medisBval  form,  it  would  have 
been  of  value  always  and  everywhere.  But  in  getting  rid  of  absurdities 
let  us  beware  of  losing  the  substance. 

It  is  not  well  wholly  to  forget  the  vast  debt  which  mankind  owes  to 
the  recovery  of  the  literature  and  art  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  was  by 
no  means  without  reason  that  a  classical  was  known  and  is  still  known 
as  a  liberal  education.  The  mind  of  the  Benaissance  was  liberalized  by 
the  study  of  the  classics,  and  what  was  true  then  is  true  now,  for  the 
dassical  education  liberalizes  in  the  only  right  way  by  making  its  bene- 
ficiaries respect  genuine  learning  and  knowledge  of  any  sort  wherever 
found,  and  no  matter  how  far  removed  it  may  be  from  their  own.  There 
is  no  form  of  education  which  teaches  this  respect  for  the  learning  and 
acquirements  of  other  men  in  any  direction,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  so  surely  as  the  classical. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  is 
necessary  not  only  in  the  learned  professions  but  in  at  least  two  great 
subjects  which  I  believe  are  admitted  within  the  pale  of  the  scientifio 
domain —  philology  and  anthropology.  Neither  of  these  is  strictly  utili- 
tarian nor  in  any  way  pecuniarily  profitable,  but  the  language  of  man 
and  his  origin  and  life  upon  earth  are  thought  not  unworthy  of  scientific 
consideration.  This,  however,  is  only  incidentaL  To  judge  rightly  the  im- 
portance heretofore  given  to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  the 
reasons  for  not  allowing  them  to  remain  in  the  cold  shade  of  retirement, 
to  which  in  recent  years  they  have  been  relegated,  we  must  in  justice 
consider  what  a  knowledge  of  the  classics  necessarily  implies.  Without 
that  knowledge  any  real  mastery  and  thorough  comprehension  of  modem 
languages  and  literature  is  in  the  highest  sense  impossible.  In  fact,  Greek 
and  Latin  are  the  foundations  of  the  literature  of  Western  civilization. 
Is  literature,  then,  to  be  pushed  aside  because  it  is  not  obviously  utilita- 
rian and  practically  valuable  in  science,  in  business,  or  in  money-making  ? 

Literature  and  art  are  the  fine  flowers  of  the  highest  civilization.  As 
Shakespeare  has  it : 

Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monnmeitts 

Of  princee,  shall  outliye  this  powerful  rhyme. 

In  literature  are  garnered  up  the  thoughts  which  have  moved  the  world 
and  guided,  all  unseen,  the  history  of  man.  Worth  more  than  all  the 
money  ever  piled  up  are  the  happiness,  the  delights,  the  help,  which  litera- 
ture has  brought  to  the  children  of  men.    A  purely  material  existence,  a 
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wholly  material  civilization,  are  joyless,  for  it  is  only  the  things  of  beauty 
that  are  joys  forever.  In  literature,  in  the  creations  of  human  imagina- 
tion, are  to  be  found  the  men  and  women,  outside  the  little  immediate 
world  of  each  one  of  us,  whom  we  know  and  love  best,  whom  we  hate 
most,  whom  we  constantly  discuss.  Real  men  and  women  die,  but  the 
men  and  women  created  by  the  imagination  of  those  who  *'  body  forth 
the  forms  of  things  unknown  "  live  always.  Ulysses  and  Hector,  Don 
Quixote  and  Hamlet,  are  more  real,  are  better  known  to  us  than  any  men 
who  lived  and  walked  the  earth  and  whose  deeds  and  words  fill  the  pages 
of  history.  Think  of  the  friends  and  companions  literature  has  brought 
to  us,  with  whom  we  love  to  live  and  wander  and  dream  the  hours  away. 
They  come  in  an  almost  endless  procession,  bringing  with  them  every 
emotion,  sorrow  and  anger,  love  and  hate,  laughter,  humor,  adventure. 
These  are  the  gifts  of  literature,  of  the  imagination  of  men  of  genius  en- 
dowed with  the  creative  power,  from  Shakespeare  with  his  world  of  men 
and  women  out  and  on  through  all  the  great  literature  of  civilized  man. 

Turn  it  as  we  will,  proclaim  the  superior  merits  of  science,  which  no 
one  reverences  and  admires  more  than  I,  with  all  its  vast  gifts  of  knowl- 
edge, with  all  that  it  has  devised  and  invented  so  beneficent  and  also  so 
destructive  to  man,  as  strongly  as  you  please,  vaunt  not  only  the  necessity 
of  mechanical  industry,  but  the  advantages  of  money-getting  as  loudly 
as  you  can,  and  still  even  now  the  world  admits  that  those  to  whom  we 
award  the  honor  of  scholarship,  whom  we.  describe  as  cultivated  and 
accomplished,  must  be  men  and  women  who  know  something,  at  least,  of 
history  and  art  and  literature.  And  history,  art  and  literature,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  spring  from,  are  related  to,  or  contrast  with,  the  great 
civilizations  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Perhaps  I  can  put  my  meaning  best, 
and  most  broadly,  by  quoting  what  Walter  Pater  wrote  of  Pico  della 
Mirandola,  a  true  humanist  as  he  was  one  of  the  earliest : 

The  essence  of  humanism  is  the  belief  that  nothing  which  has  ever  inter- 
ested living  men  and  women  can  wholly  lose  its  vitality  —  no  language  they 
have  spoken,  nor  oracle  beside  which  they  have  hushed  their  voices,  no  dream 
which  has  once  been  entertained  by  actual  hnman  minds,  nothing  about  which 
they  have  ever  been  passionate,  or  expended  time  and  zeal. 

Here,  perhaps,  we  may  learn  why  it  is  that  no  man  who  has  not  come 
in  contact,  at  least,  even  if  the  contact  was  only  that  of  a  schoolboy,  with 
those  great  literatures,  and  with  that  history  through  whose  portals  we 
must  pass  in  order  to  reach  the  wonderful  civilizations  of  Egypt  and 
Asia  Minor,  would  ever  be  called  a  scholar,  using  the  word  in  its 
loosest  sense,  or  a  cultivated  man  in  the  world's  acceptance  of  the  phrase. 
Thus  much  power  the  now  decried  classics  still  retain,  but  it  is  easier  to 
proceed  by  negatives  in  fixing  their  degree  of  importance  than  to  give 
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an  exact  definition  of  the  educated  man  who  is  expected^  at  leasti  to 
know  them  by  name.  Mere  cUtssical  emdition  is  now  clearly  inade- 
quate ;  a  knowledge  however  superficial,  of  the  humanities,  which  was 
once  regarded  as  all-sufficient,  will  no  longer  serve.  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt this  task,  but  will  content  myself  with  quoting  a  definition  which 
I  lately  heard  from  one  of  the  wisest,  most  learned,  and  most  widely  ac- 
complished men  I  have  ever  known.  Ton  will  observe  that  it  is  only  a 
limitation,  a  statement,  if  you  please,  of  the  irreducible  minimum  of 
cultivation.  He  said : 

No  one  can  be  called  a  cultivated  man  who  does  not  know,  in  addition  to  his 
own  literature,  Homer,  Cervantes,  and  the  **  Arabian  Nights,"  and  compara- 
tively few  persons  fulfil  this  condition. 

These  requirements  may  seem  unusual  and  very  limited.  But  we  must 
consider  their  implications  before  we  hastily  dismiss  them.  Homer  im- 
plies a  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  therefore  of  Latin.  Cervantes  created 
the  greatest  single  figure  of  literature  outside  the  world  of  Shakespeare 
and  surpassed  by  very  few  within  it  Men  first  perceived  the  comic  side 
of  the  adventures,  the  homely  sayings  of  Sancho,  the  humorous  contrast 
between  the  knight  and  the  squire.  But  as  the  years  have  passed  by  we  have 
come  to  see  in  Don  Quixote  one  of  the  rare,  cosmic  characters  which  touch 
all  humankind.  Dr.  Johnson  names  '^  Don  Quixote  "  as  one  of  the  three 
books,  written  by  mere  men,  which  any  reader  ever  wished  were  longer. 
The  reason  for  this  great  compliment  is  not  far  to  seek,  for  in ''  Don 
Quixote  "  we  behold  the  aspirations  of  humanity  with  all  their  delusions 
and  mistakes,  their  infinite  pathos,  their  nobility,  and  their  tragic  disap- 
pointments. But  we  are  concerned,  just  now,  with  implications  rather 
than  the  work  itself.  A  knowledge  of  *'  Don  Quixote  "  and  of  Cervantes 
implies  a  knowledge  of  the  Renaissance  in  Europe  and  of  the  conditions 
which  brought  to  life  and  beauty  the  greatest  work  of  Spanish  genius. 

The  last  requirement  of  my  friend,  the  '^  Arabian  Nights,"  may  seem 
odd.  We  are  all  bropght  up  to  think  of  them  as  fairy  stories  admirably 
suited  to  the  entertainment  of  children.  If,  however,  we  examine  the 
originab,  not  only  expurgated  but  enormously  curtailed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nursery,  we  find  these  rambling  tales  filled  with  poems  and  philo- 
sophical discussions.  Just  here,  however,  my  friend  has  high  authority 
with  him.  Gibbon  says :  — 

I  soon  tasted  the  ''  Arabian  Nights  " — a  book  of  all  ages,  since  in  my  pres- 
ent maturity  I  can  revolve,  without  contempt,  that  pleasant  medley  of  Oriental 
manners  and  supernatural  fictions. 

As  Thackeray  once  remarked :  — 

There  can  be  no  gainsaying  the  sentence  of  that  great  judge.  To  have  year 
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name  mentioned  by  Gibbon  is  like  haTing  it  written  on  the  Dome  of  St.  Peter's. 
Pilgrims  from  all  the  world  admire  and  behold  it. 

To  be  versed  in  the  '<  Arabian  Nights,"  thus  approyed  by  Gibbon,  im- 
plies also  some  knowledge  of  the  philosophy,  the  poetry,  and  the  manners 
of  the  East,  opening  in  many  directions,  vistas  over  which  we  most  not 
linger.  I  will  only  pause  long  enough  to  find  my  conclusion  in  one  of  these 
Oriental  tales. 

Although  it  is  not  included  in  the  accepted  canon  of  the ''  Thousand  and 
One  Nights,"  perhaps  the  most  famous  and  most  familiar  of  the  Arabian 
tales  is  the  story  of  Aladdin.  Tou  all  remember  how,  after  he  had  built 
his  palace  and  married  his  princess,  the  wicked  magician  came  along  and 
persuaded  Aladdin's  wife  to  change  the  old  lamp  for  a  new  one.  As  a 
child,  being  behind  the  scenes  and  knowing  the  properties  of  the  old 
lamp,  I  used  to  tlunk  the  poor  princess  a  very  silly  woman.  In  later 
years  I  have  seen  reason  to  revise  that  judgment  about  the  princess,  and 
to  find  palliating  explanations  for  her  unhappy  mistake.  If  we  take  the 
trouble  to  consider  and  reflect,  we  shall  find  much  wisdom  concealed  in 
these  fairy  tales.  The  wicked  magician  was  an  astute  person,  with  large 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  both  man  and  womankind.  When  he 
offered  the  new  lamp  for  the  old  he  appealed  to  two  of  the  strongest  of 
human  emotions,  the  earnest  desire  we  all  have  to  get  something  for 
nothing,  and  the  passion  for  novelty.  He  knew  his  princess,  and  he  ob- 
tained the  old,  battered,  rusty  lamp.  We  need  not  follow  the  story  fur* 
ther.  In  the  end  virtue  triumphed,  and  vice  was  defeated,  as  ought  to  be 
the  case  in  every  good  fairy  story.  But  in  the  little  transaction  which  I 
have  just  described,  there  is,  I  think,  one  of  those  morals  which  the 
Arabian  tale-tellers  were  also  fond  of  hiding  here  and  there  in  their  nar- 
ratives. It  is  a  very  simple  lesson,  and  teaches  us  that  it  is,  perhaps,  weU  to 
deliberate  before  we  throw  away  an  old  lamp,  for  that  very  one  may  pos* 
sess  a  magic  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  its  new  and  glittering  successor. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge^  '71. 


THE  RACE  AT  NEW  LONDON. 

Of  the  forty-eight  races  which  had  been  rowed  between  Harvard  and 
Yale  each  college  had  won  twenty-four,  until  Yale  so  easily  captured  the 
race  in  New  London  on  June  25. 

Never  was  New  London  more  crowded ;  never  were  the  throngs  more 
eager  or  more  gay  in  color ;  never  had  there  been  more  uncertainty  as  to 
the  outcome  of  the  races.  The  odds  were  slightly  in  favor  of  Harvard, 
why  no  one  could  say,  except  that  perhaps  Harvard's  reputation  of  the 
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last  few  yean  had  survived  the  test  of  the  ''  one  inch  "  defeat  of  1914. 
And  the  great  subsequent  victory  of  the  Se^nd  Crew  at  Henley  had 
wiped  away  even  that  memory.  So  people  from  all  over  the  country 
jostled  and  pushed  good-naturedly,  were  duly  thankful  for  anything  they 
could  secure  to  eat  and  drink,  discussed  chances  with  apparent  wisdom 
and  certain  belief  in  their  own  prognostications.  Harvard  men,  however, 
were  by  no  means  invariably  certain  of  the  outcome.  They  acknowledged 
that  Yale  had  a  wonderful  crew ;  they  admitted  that  Nickalls's  ability  as 
coach  was  probably  very  great,  if  not  yet  thoroughly  tested.  A  few,  who 
had  watched  the  practice,  pointed  out  the  fact  that  Yale  put  tremendous 
power  into  the  first  half  of  the  stroke ;  that  Harvard  seemed  to  get  power 
only  at  the  end,  just  before  the  oars  left  the  water.  This  seemed  to  them 
a  dangerous  symptom  and  made  them  gloomy.  But  on  the  whole  there  were 
very  few  pessimists  among  the  Harvard  crowds,  which  were,  if  possible, 
even  larger  and  gayer  than  the  Yale  crowds.  Every  one  was  convinced 
that,  whatever  the  outcome,  it  would  be  a  great  race,  a  hotly  contested 
race  like  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  victory  of  the  Yale  Second 
Varsity  in  the  morning  had  not  disheartened  them.  That,  after  all,  was 
not  indicative  of  Varsity  results,  one  way  or  the  other,  and  it  had  been  a 
good  race. 

Everything  at  the  starting-point  was  propitious  when  the  observation 
trains  reached  there  in  the  mid-afternoon.  The  weather  was  ideal,  clear 
and  sunny,  and  that  in  itself  increased  the  good  cheer.  The  river  seemed 
more  than  ever  before  thronged  with  gayly  decorated  boats,  and  sailors 
from  the  battleship  Utahy  moored  below  the  finish,  gave  an  unusual  touch 
to  the  scene,  a  suggestion  of  at  least  some  national  preparedness  that  was 
not  unpleasant  even  on  this  one  day  when,  for  a  short  time,  it  was 
possible  to  forget  the  war.  At  5.18  the  Harvard  launch  came  down 
the  river ;  the  men  climbed  into  their  shell,  and,  after  a  few  final  words 
from  Wray,  pulled  into  place  on  the  east  side  of  the  course.  Yale  was  a 
little  late  in  appearing,  as  so  often  happens,  but  at  5.35  the  Yale  crew 
came  in  sight,  rowing  with  a  long,  leisurely,  perfectly  rhythmic  stroke, 
that  was  already  suggestive  of  power.  At  5.43  the  report  of  the  referee's 
pistol  sounded  and  the  race  was  off. 

Usually  the  cheering  starts  instantly,  but  this  time  there  was  complete 
silence.  Even  Yale  was  apparently  too  astonished  to  shout  when  the  Yale 
boat  started  with  a  magnificent  leap  before  Harvard*s  oars  had  touched 
the  water,  an  initial  spurt  which  put  Yale  almost  immediately  a  half- 
length  ahead.  Whether  coaching  can  teach  it  or  not  may  be  a  question, 
but  certainly  there  was  an  instant,  automatic  response  of  Yale  mind  and 
muscle  to  the  crack  of  the  referee's  pistol  that  was  little  short  of  marvel- 
ous, and  that  sent  the  shell  darting  through  the  water  almost  before  Har- 
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yard  realized  Uiat  the  signal  had  been  given.  Tale  did  not  win  the  race 
in  that  initial  sport,  as  many  people  said  ;  any  weakening  later  would 
have  given  the  Harvard  crew  the  victory.  Bat  there  was  no  sabseqaent 
weakening,  as  there  was  no  overstraining.  Within  a  few  minutes  it  was 
clear  that  unless  the  unexpected  should  happen,  Tale  would  win.  The 
rest  of  the  course  was  a  deepening  tragedy  for  the  Harvard  spectators, 
an  orgy  of  joy  for  the  supporters  of  Tale.  The  neutral  onlooker  would 
have  found  the  race  very  dull,  except  as  he  must  have  delighted  in  the 
clean,  beautiful  rowing  of  the  Tale  crew,  and  in  the  dauntless  determi- 
nation at  least  to  '^  die  game ''  of  the  Harvard  crew. 

The  history  of  the  race  is  hardly  more  than  the  monotonous  record  of 
gradually  increasing  distances  between  the  two  boats.  The  hope  that  at 
first  the  Harvard  coxswain  was  simply  saving  his  men  for  a  great  later 
effort  soon  ceased  to  be  a  hope.  It  was  only  too  clear  that  the  coxswain 
was  urging  his  men  to  do  all  they  could  and  that  they  were  responding 
to  the  limit  of  their  strength.  Even  at  the  start  Harvard  was  rowing  a 
faster  stroke  than  Tale,  36  to  Tale's  34.  At  the  quarter-mile  mark  Tale 
was  a  length  ahead ;  at  the  half  this  lead  had  been  increased  another 
half-length.  At  the  mile  mark,  which  Tale  reached  in  4.40  and  ELarvard 
in  4.45,  Tale  was  a  full  two  lengths  ahead.  When  the  two-mile  mark  was 
reached.  Tale  had  increased  her  lead  to  three  lengths,  and  both  crews 
were  stroking  32  to  the  minute.  Tale  gained  another  length  in  the  course 
of  the  next  mile  and  was  still  by  no  means  doing  her  best.  Two  lengths 
more  increased  the  lead  at  three  and  one  half  miles  to  six  lengths,  and  at 
the  finish  the  Tale  boat  crossed  the  line  fully  eight  lengths  ahead.  Har- 
vard rowed  gamely  to  the  end,  as  is  the  nature  of  Harvard  crews,  and 
when  the  whistles  were  blowing  and  the  crowds  yelling,  the  defeated  men 
turned  toward  the  Tale  crew  and  gave  them  a  lusty  cheer. 

No  graduate  will  attach  any  blame  to  a  crew  that  did  its  level  best. 
No  eight  men  could  have  worked  harder,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
understand  at  the  time  why  their  mighty  efforts  had  no  effect  in  cutting 
down  that  ever-widening  expanse  of  water  between  the  boats.  They  were 
helpless  behind  the  magnificent  Tale  machine  that,  from  beginning  to 
end,  worked  so  smoothly,  so  accurately,  with  such  tremendous  power. 
The  crowds,  most  of  whom  dispersed  before  the  late  Freshman  race  was 
rowed,  had  only  praise  for  the  courage  of  the  crew,  downhearted  as  they 
were  at  the  result.  And  Tale  was  so  jubilant  that,  as  one  nutn  said,  "  Tou 
could  n't  hear  yourself  being  sad,  anyhow." 

Since  the  race  there  has,  of  course,  been  an  endless  stream  of  graduate 
discussion,  and  a  good  deal  of  rather  bitter  criticism,  most  of  it  futile, 
because  destructive  and  without  any  constructive  suggestions.  '*  We  can't 
keep  on  with  Wray.  He  has  proved  his  inefficiency."  This  is  the  kind  of 
stupid  remark  that  one  often  hears.  It  has  been  acting  on  this  kind  of  re- 
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mark  that  has,  more  than  once  in  the  past,  injured  Harvard  athletics.  When 
Percy  Hanghton  was  nnsaccessfol  we  heard  the  same  kind  of  statement 
—  and  yet,  now,  what  gradaate  would  he  willing  to  give  up  Hanghton  so 
long  as  he  is  willing  to  coach  the  team  ?  We  forget  how  many  winning 
crews  Jim  Wray  has  sent  to  New  London.  We  forget  that  other  factors 
besides  coaching  are  important  —  if  they  were  not,  of  what  use  would 
athletic  contests  be  ?  The  Tale  crew  of  this  year  was  probably  actually  a 
better  crew  than  the  Hanrard,  for  certainly  crews  cannot  be  always  equal 
in  strength  or  rowing  ability.  Nickalls  undoubtedly  is  a  great  coach,  per- 
haps the  greatest  in  the  world,  as  every  one  said  after  the  race,  but  that 
is  no  reason  for  crying  out  that  we  must  immediately  discharge  a  good 
coach  because  Tale  has  a  better  one.  The  whole  question  is  one  which 
must  obviously  be  gone  into  calmly  and  carefully  from  every  point  of  view, 
and  the  graduate  who  is  not  sure  which  end  of  the  oar  should  go  into  the 
water  is  surely  not  the  one  whose  snap  judgment  should  be  accepted  as 
finaL  What  we  laymen  must  remember  now  is  that  the  rowing  authorities 
want  to  win  just  as  much  as  we  do ;  that  in  recent  years  we  have  had 
wonderful  success  at  New  London ;  that  the  race  this  year  was  won  by  a 
marvelous  crew  and  was  lost  by  a  crew  that  showed  no  sign  of  let-up  even 
when  there  was  no  chance  to  catch  the  Tale  boat. 

Harvard  University  Eight 

Age  WL  Hi, 

Bow— H.A.Mam7,JrM'16(Oaiik.),KewYotk..    &  170  6.01 

2— D.  P.MorgBn,  >16,NewTork 20  175  5.10 

S—T.B.8tobbi]U,*17,  New  York 20  172  6.09% 

4— D.Hwwood,'i5,  Newton. 22  179  6.02^ 

5— J.  W.  Middendorf,  nS^Baltimon 20  183  6.01 

6— K.  O.  B.  Panon, '16,  ProTideiioe 21  182  6.02^ 

7— H.B.  Gftbot,  n7,  Brookline 20  174  5.10% 

Stroke— C.C.  Lund,  *16,Boaton 20  170  6.01 

Cox~-H.L.r.Kreger/16,  Fkirfleld.Me. 22  113  5.06 

▲▼ertfo  weight  of  eight,  175%  poimde. 

Yale  University  Eight 

Ape  WL  nt. 

Bow— G.J.Coe,NewToTk 22  169  6.01 

2—0.  Bennitt,  Springfield 21  171  6.01% 

8  — a  Low,  New  York 22  174  5.10 

4— J.  ILBheldon,  Jr.,8ATenn»h,Gft 21  182  6.00 

6— A.D.  8tartevuit(Oept.),WMhington,D.a    21  178  6.02 

6  —  0.  Meyer,  Greet  Ne^Ll 20  172  6.01% 

7— O.D.Wlman,Moline,m 28  175  6.01% 

Stroke- A.  Mor8^0reenlawn,N.Y 24  155  5.08 

Oox— ▲.  McUne,  Jr.,  OariiMn,  Md 20  127  5.07 

▲Tenge  weight  of  eight,  172  poonde. 

Official  time 

Harvard  Tale 

m,  M,  m.  #. 

%Mlle 2    8%  2    5 

1  Mile 4  45  4  40 

l%MUea 7  84  7  27% 

2  MUee 10  14  10    5 

2%  Miles 12  52  12  80% 

8     Miles 1539  15  27 

^  Miles 18  40  18  22 

l^iflh 2113%  2062 

Go«irse,  npstreem ;  Hanrud  rowed  on  the  west  side. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY. 

THE  END  OF  THE  YEAR. 

The  plan  for  the  choice  of  elective  studies  which  was  adopted  shortly 

after  the  inaugaration  of  President  Lowell  has  now  completed  its  fifth 

Row  tilt  now  year  of  operation.  Sofficient  statistical  and  other  evidence 

I^J^^ig       as  to  the  working  of  the  plan  oaght  to  he  now  available, 

^^"'^^         therefore,  for  passing  some  judgments  upon  it.   Has  the 

new  scheme  succeeded  in  making  Harvard  undergraduates  plan  their 

studies  more  carefully  and  more  wisely  ?  Has  it  brought  them  to  a  point 

where,  to  use  President  Lowell's  own  words,  '^  the  man  who  obtains  a 

Harvard  A.B.  is.  sure  of  knowing  a  little  about  many  things  and  one 

thing  well "  ?  And  yet  another  question  is  continually  being  put  forward 

by  the  older  alumni :  How  have  the  new  rules  for  the  choice  of  elective 

studies  affected  the  classics  or  the  mathematical  and  natural  sciences  ? 

Has  the  abolition  of  the  old  policy  of  free  election  increased  or  reduced 

the  resort  of  students  to  these  last-named  subjects  of  study  ? 

Some  of  these  questions  can  be  answered  very  readily  ;  the  reply  to 
others  is  not  so  easy.  To  some  extent  light  is  thrown  on  all  of  them  by 
the  following  table  which  shows  the  choice  of  studies  made  by  Harvard 
undergraduates  during  each  of  the  last  five  years  by  the  classes  of  1914- 
18  respectively. 

From  the  tabulation  on  p.  69,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Class  of  1914,  whose 
members  prepared  their  programs  of  study  in  the  spring  of  1911,  showed 
a  surprising  partiality  for  Group  III  as  their  field  of  concentration.  Let 
it  be  explained  parenthetically,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  con- 
versant with  all  the  details  of  the  plan,  that  an  undergraduate  must  elect 
at  least  six  courses  in  one  of  the  above  groups,  of  which  at  least  four  must 
be  in  a  single  subject  For  example,  a  student  may  elect  his  six  courses 
for  concentration  in  the  g^oup  which  includes  Philosophy,  Mathematics 
and  Social  Ethics,  of  which  four  of  his  courses  might  be  in  Philosophy. 
The  g^oup  and  subject  thus  selected  is  commonly  known  as  the  student's 
"  field  of  concentration." 

But  to  return  to  the  Class  of  1914.  In  the  spring  of  1911,  that  is  to 
say,  towards  the  close  of  their  Freshman  year,  the  members  of  this  class 
handed  in  progrrams  of  study  which  showed  an  overwhelming  preference 
for  History,  Government,  Economics  and  allied  subjects.  Approximately 
45  per  cent  chose  to  '^  concentrate  "  in  this  g^oup,  leaving  only  slightly 
more  than  half  the  entire  class  to  be  divided  among  the  three  other 
groups.  This  action  gave  rise  to  many  misgivings,  not  only  among  the 
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Grwpl 


Class  qf 


1924 


Bemities 

ClMSiOB 

English 

G«nnan , 

Bonuuioe  Lanffiuigei , 

Compantive  Litenktnre 

Hiitory  and  Literature , 

Fine  Arti. , 

MoBie 

ArdiitecCare , 

Inadequately  expreaoed  aa  "Modern  Lan- 
.     gaageB'*or  **aroapI'* 

Ttotai 

Group  II 

Physics. , 

Chemistnr 

Engineermg  Bdenoes 

Biology 

Geology 

Inadeqoately  expreosed  aa  **  Oroop  n  *'  or 

•*  Natural  Scienoea  " 

Special  Scientific  eomUnati<nk8 

Total 

CfroupIH 

Histoiy 

Ooteiument.***  • • •••• 

Boonomios 

Anthrop<riogy 

Inadequat^y  expressed • 

Total. 

Group  IV 

FhOosophy 

Mathematics 

Social  Ethica 

TotaL 

Totals  of  Classes.  

Peresntages 

Group  I 

Groopn 

Group  in 

Group  IV 


0 
12 
42 
9 
45 
8 
9 
12 
9 
6 


156 


65 

14 
5 

2 
0 


118 


41 
26 
133 
1 
83 


238 


12 
519 


80 
23 
46 
2 


1916 


0 
22 
74 
14 
39 
12 

4 
14 

6 

0 


185 


7 
72 
43 
12 

4 

0 
3 


141 


60 
83 
132 
2 
0 


217 


9 
21 
0 


80 
573 


25 
38 
5 


1916 


1 
14 
93 
28 
68 
3 
0 
18 
3 
0 


228 


8 

69 

47 

8 

2 

0 

0 


124 


24 

127 

0 

0 


203 


7 

20 

0 


27 
582 


39 
21 
35 
5 


1917 


0 
13 
153 
23 
46 
4 
1 
16 
6 
0 


262 


13 

72 


11 
2 


134 


37 

77 
2 
0 


130 


5 

19 
0 


24 
559 


47 
24 
25 

4 


1918 


0 
21 
133 
26 
53 

0 
10 
16 

6 

0 


1 
71 
44 

12 

4 

0 
8 


135 


35 

42 
114 

1 
3 


195 


12 
22 

1 


35 
634 


42 

21 

31 

6 


warm  friends  of  Literature,  Science,  Mathematics  and  Philosophy,  bat 
among  instnictors  in  History,  Goyemment,  and  Economics  as  well.  It 
seemed  as  thongh  one  branch  of  College  instmction  would  be  literally 
swamped  with  students,  while  others  secured  fewer  than  they  could  readily 
take  care  of.  What  afforded  further  ground  for  misgiving,  moreover,  was 
the  fact  that  a  great  many  of  those  who  selected  subjects  of  reputed  cur- 
rent interest,  such  as  History,  Grovernment,  and  Economics,  as  their  field 
of  concentration  were  thought  to  be  merely  proceeding  along  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  In  the  year  following,  1912,  programs  were  filed  by  the 
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class  which  graduated  at  our  last  CommeDcement  Hiese  students  dis- 
played a  somewhat  more  cosmopolitan  interest  in  the  various  groups  of 
study^  the  figures  showing  a  decline  in  the  partiality  for  the  subjects  of 
Group  III  and  some  increase  of  favor  for  the  other  groups.  In  1913  this 
propensity  was  again  marked,  but  on  this  occasion  a  decided  drift  be- 
came noticeable  toward  the  subjects  of  Group  I,  that  is  to  say,  Glassies, 
Literature,  and  the  Fine  Arts.  This  feature  was  not  sufficiently  pro- 
nounced to  evoke  much  comment,  but  a  year  later,  in  the  spring  of  1914, 
it  developed  more  strongly  still.  A  glance  at  the  table  of  percentages  will 
show  that  47  per  cent  of  the  Class  of  1917  selected  the  first  group  as  their 
field  of  concentration,  while  the  group  which  includes  History,  Govern- 
ment, and  Economics  declined  to  25  per  cent.  Tliis  did  not  imply,  how- 
ever, any  pouring  of  students  into  the  classical  subjects ;  nearly  all  of  tlie 
shift  in  figures  is  accounted  for  by  the  increased  concentrations  within  the 
Department  of  English.  And,  finally,  the  choice  made  by  the  Class  of 
1918  and  deposited  with  the  College  authorities  last  May  seemed  to  show 
that  the  pendulum  is  once  again  swinging  back  in  the  other  direction. 
Group  m  has  recovered  somewhat  from  its  setback.  The  languages  and 
literature  have  lost  a  portion  of  their  high  percentage.  Whether  this  swing 
will  continue  next  year  and  the  year  following  until  we  have  something 
like  cycles  of  undergraduate  partiality  for  various  fields  of  study,  it  is  of 
course  impossible  as  yet  to  tell. 

From  this  statistical  data,  however,  a  few  generalizations  may  be  pos- 
sible, although  they  must  be  accepted  with  a  good  deal  of  reserve  because 
many  factors  in  addition  to  his  own  intellectual  interest  are  certain  to 
affect  the  average  undergraduate  in  making  his  program.  Parental  ad- 
vice or  the  suggestions  of  his  Faculty  adviser  count  for  much  with  some 
students  and  for  something  with  all  of  them.  The  favorableness  or  other- 
wise of  the  hours  at  which  some  courses  meet  also  has  some  determining 
weight.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  new  requirement  as  to  oral  examina- 
tions in  French  and  German  and  also  of  the  general  examination  imposed 
by  the  Division  of  History,  Grovemment,  and  Economics  have  had  some 
influence.  With  due  allowance  for  all  these  things,  however,  there  seems 
to  be  no  question  that  the  undergraduates  are,  in  the  main,  consulting 
their  own  preferences  and  what  appear  to  be  their  own  interests  concern- 
ing these  programs  and,  furthermore,  that  these  interests  and  inclina- 
tions differ  considerably  from  class  to  class.  Perhaps  they  will  not  be 
shown  to  differ  greatly  over  a  substantial  number  of  years.  In  other  woi*ds, 
the  various  groups  will  probably  have  their  ups  and  downs  from  time  to 
time,  and  no  one  is  likely  to  have  a  permanent  supremacy  over  all  the 
others  in  the  favor  of  Harvard  students.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  Group 
IV,  which  includes  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  and  Social  Ethics,  is  to 
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have  the  smallest  percentage  of  all.  This  is  in  large  measure  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  nmnber  of  available  courses  in  this  group  is  relativel j 
small  compared  with  those  of  the  other  groups. 

As  for  the  effect  of  the  new  plan  upon  the  resort  of  students  to  those 
subjects  which  are  commonly  known  as  the  '^humanities/'  the  above 
figures  tell  their  own  story  pretty  welL  This  year  21  students  elected  to 
concentrate  in  the  classics.  They  represent  an  increase  over  the  choices 
of  the  year  preceding,  bat  the  number  does  not  surpass  that  of  choices 
made  in  the  second  year  preceding  that  again.  So  with  such  subjects  as 
the  Fine  Arts  and  Mathematics.  These  seem  to  be  holding  their  own  as 
fields  of  concentration,  not  gaining  much,  not  losing  much.  It  may  be 
well  to  call  attention  to  the  strong  hold  which  Chemistry  enjoys  as  a 
favorite  subject  of  student  concentration.  It  is  this  year  exceeded  by  two 
other  subjects  only,  that  is  to  say,  by  English  and  by  Economics.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  mainstay  of  Group  II;  without  Chemistry  this  group  would 
make  a  rather  humble  showing  in  the  figures  of  concentration. 

During  the  past  year  there  was  some  movement  among  the  undergradu- 
ates for  changes  in  the  lecture  hours  so  as  to  leave  the  larger  part  of  the 
afternoon,  if  not  the  whole  of  it,  free  for  recreation  and  athletic  Htunatiiic 
appointments.  Under  the  present  arrangements  most  of  the  iMtm  kous 
courses  in  Harvard  College  are  held  during  morning  hours  from  9  o'clock 
until  1.  A  few,  however,  including  some  courses  which  have  a  strong 
following  among  the  undergraduates,  meet  at  1.30, 2.30  and  even  at  3.30 
in  the  afternoon.  These  afternoon  courses  probably  do  not  represent  more 
than  15  or  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  list  and  in  all  likelihood  would  figure 
up  to  less  than  that  percentage  in  terms  of  attendance.  Nevertheless, 
tiiere  are  always  some  students  who  must  choose  between  a  strong  incli- 
nation to  elect  one  of  these  afternoon  courses  and  an  equally  strong  de- 
sire to  have  the  whole-  afternoon  free  for  rowing,  tennis,  or  other  athletic 
recreation.  It  is  true  that  under  the  existing  rules  no  intercollegiate  games 
are  played  during  the  afternoon  hours  in  which  instruction  is  being  given ; 
but  practice  goes  on  throughout  the  afternoons  without  much  of  any  re- 
gard for  what  is  happening  in  the  relatively  few  classrooms  which  are 
being  used  at  those  hours. 

It  is  now  urged  that  if  the  College  day  could  be  begun  an  hour  earlier 
it  would  no  longer  be  necessary  to  have  classes  at  2.30  or  3.30.  Every 
one  could  be  through  the  day's  work  in  the  early  afternoon.  This  would 
facilitate,  it  is  claimed,  the  plan  of  getting  everybody  interested  in  some 
form  of  athletics,  encouraging  undergraduates  to  build  up  their  physical 
as  well  as  their  mental  equipment  To  this  proposal,  which  sounds  plaus- 
ible enough,  there  are  some  serious  objections.  In  the  first  place,  some  of  the 
available  morning  hours  are  already  overcrowded.  The  10  and  11  o'clock 
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appointments  are  hage  favorites  both  with  instractors  and  with  students, 
80  that  there  is  a  marked  concentration  of  instruction  in  this  particular 
portion  of  the  day.  One  need  only  to  examine  the  conspectus  of  hours 
and  examination  groups  which  is  printed  every  year  in  the  University 
Catalogue  to  realize  that  the  peak  of  the  load,  if  one  may  apply  an  engi- 
neering phrase  to  a  matter  of  college  education,  comes  in  the  middle  of 
the  forenoon.  The  9  o'clock  lectures  are  not  nearly  so  numerous,  although 
some  of  them  are  given  to  very  large  bodies  of  Freshmen.  It  is  altogether 
probable  that  8  o'clock  appointments  would  be  even  less  popular  with 
both  instructors  and  students.  The  proposal  to  set  the  afternoon  free, 
therefore,  would  probably  result  in  a  further  overcrowding  of  hours  that 
are  already  congested.  Even  as  things  are  at  the  present  time,  the  aver- 
age student  is  often  greatly  disappointed  in  being  unable  to  elect  the 
courses  he  desires  because  of  the  fact  that  two  or  more  of  them  meet  at 
identical  hours  of  the  day. 

But  there  is  another  objection  even  more  serious.  The  afternoons  have 
been  largely  used  by  students  of  Science  for  their  laboratory  work.  They 
have  also  been  used  to  some  extent  by  the  larger  courses  in  History, 
Government,  Economics,  and  allied  subjects  for  weekly  section  meetings, 
written  tests,  etc.  To  take  from  the  afternoon  hours  only  the  regular  lec- 
tures given  in  courses  would  not  avail  to  set  the  students  free  in  the  way 
they  desire.  It  would  also  be  necessary  to  eliminate  afternoon  laboratory 
work  and  section  meetings.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  one  would  regard  such 
a  scheme  practicable  without  serious  injury  to  our  whole  program  of  in* 
struction.  No  doubt  the  undergraduate  would  himself  realize  this  fact  if 
the  matter  were  fully  presented  to  him.  What  is  in  reality  more  to  be 
desired  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  instruction  hours  at  present 
available. 

In  connection  with  the  same  proposal  the  Crimson  makes  the  suggestion 
that  the  morning  chapel  service  be  held  somewhat  later  than  at  present 
This  service  now  occupies  a  15-minute  period  preceding  9  o'clock.  The 
attendance  has  been  remarkably  good  when  one  considers  the  hour  and  the 
casual  habits  of  undergraduate  life ;  but  it  would  doubtless  be  greatly  in- 
creased were  a  change  made  to  some  time  a  little  later  in  the  day.  The 
difficulty  is  to  find  an  opening  for  the  chapel  service  at  such  later  time. 
The  9  o'clock  classes  might  meet  a  quarter  of  an  hour  earlier,  which 
would  certainly  diminish  their  popularity  in  the  undergraduate  mind,  and 
in  this  way  a  brief  interval  be  obtained  for  chapel  at  10.45  or  even  later. 
That  plan  would,  however,  have  the  rather  dubious  merit  of  populariz- 
ing chapel  at  the  expense  of  the  early  morning  classes. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  a  correspondent 
from  the  Middle  West  once  more  brings  the  ELarvard  entrance  require- 
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ments  under  fire  and  intimates  that  the  failure  of  the  College  to  make 
any  substantial  gain  in  students  during  the  last  half-dozen  yu  mttnam 
years  has  been  due  in  part,  at  any  rate,  to  our  rigid  ad-  SS^SrT'^ 
mission  requirements.    A  plea  is  made  for  the  policy  of  *<*^ 
admission  on  certificate  such  as  exists  at  the  various  state  universities. 

Lest  there  be  any  idea  that  the  authorities  of  Harvard  College  are  not 
awake  to  the  fact  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  keeping  the  admis- 
sion requirements  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the  public  high  schools,  it  may 
be  well  to  point  out  that  four  or  five  years  ago  a  committee  of  the  Faculty 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  certificate  plan  and  its  possibilities  for 
Harvard's  use.  The  committee  was  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that, 
while  admission  by  certificate  might  serve  very  well  in  state  universities 
where  there  are  proper  means  of  safeguarding  the  system  through  the 
university's  control  of  the  high-school  standards,  the  plan  would  certainly 
not  be  likely  to  succeed  at  Harvard  in  view  of  our  inability  to  inspect 
even  a  small  portion  of  the  schools  which  send  students  to  us  each  year. 

Much  has  been  said  from  time  to  time  concerning  the  advantage  of 
the  certificate  as  being  based  upon  a  thoroagh  personal  knowledge  of  the 
pupil  by  his  teacher.  The  Harvard  committee's  investigations  showed 
that  in  many  large  high  schools  there  was  no  real  basis  for  this  contention 
whatever.  It  was  demonstrated  that  in  many  of  these  schools  certificates 
for  admission  to  college  are  granted  solely  on  the  basis  of  results  in  a 
series  of  examinations  held  by  the  school  authorities.  The  pupil  who 
makes  the  required  mark  at  the  regular  school  examinations  is  certified 
to  any  college  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  papil  who  fails  to  reach  this 
standard  is  denied  a  certificate  by  the  school.  The  headmaster's  opinion 
of  the  boy's  general  attainments  or  of  his  character  or  promise  has  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  in  these  larger  public  schools.  In  plain 
terms,  the  certificate  system  simply  means  that  a  boy  is  admitted  to  col- 
lege by  an  examination  which  his  own  school  conducts  instead  of  by  an 
examination  which  the  college  conducts.  The  choice  is,  therefore,  not 
between  a  system  of  admission  based  on  thorough  personal  knowledge 
and  one  based  on  a  written  examination,  but  between  examinations  con- 
ducted in  different  ways  by  different  aathorities  and  according  to  alto- 
gether different  standards.  It  is  merely  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
college  or  the  school  can  best  determine,  in  each  case  by  examination, 
whether  a  boy  is  prepared  to  do  work  of  collegiate  grade. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Harvard  admission 
examinations  result  in  the  rejection  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  can- 
didates. While  accurate  figures  on  the  point  are  not  easy  to  obtain,  there 
can  nevertheless  be  little  doubt  that  fully  as  large  a  percentage  of  the 
g^raduating  pupils  in  any  good  high  school  would  be  refused  a  certificate 
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to  college  by  the  school  authorities  themselves.  In  many  schools,  for  ex* 
ample,  the  standard  for  gradoation  b  50  per  cent,  but  the  standard  for  a 
certificate  for  admission  to  college  is  70  per  cent  or  even  higher.  One 
may  very  properly  doubt,  therefore,  whether  the  adoption  of  a  certificate 
system  of  admission  would  prove  either  a  practicable  or  a  judicious  means 
of  increasing  the  size  of  our  Freshman  class. 

The  failure  of  the  University  to  gain  substantially  in  numbers  during 
the  past  decade  is  due  to  factors  quite  apart  from  requirements  for  ad- 
mission, as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Harvard  College  has  not  been  alone 
in  its  failure  to  make  marked  progress.  Most  of  the  endowed  institutions 
throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  have  shown  a  tendency 
during  the  last  ten  years  to  remain  stationary  in  numbers,  or  nearly  so. 
The  tremendous  gains  made  by  Columbia  University  have  in  large  meas* 
ure  been  due  to  the  establishment  and  expansion  of  new  departments  of 
instruction.  There  is  the  huge  enrolment  in  the  summer  school,  for  ex- 
ample, which  is  counted  in  Columbia's  total  and  which  is  due  mainly  to 
the  excellent  facilities  for  such  work  afforded  by  the  Teachers'  College 
in  connection  with  that  university.  As  for  the  state  universiti^,  it  is  only 
natural  that  they  should  expand  vigorously  in  number  of  enrolled  stu- 
dents ;  since  in  newer  and  growing  communities  the  number  of  young 
men  and  women  who  go  to  college  may  be  expected  to  increase  steadily 
year  after  year.  State  universities  like  those  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Michigan  and  Illinois,  ought  to  be  growing  rapidly  no  matter  what  their 
scheme  of  admission.  All  of  these  States  are  getting  to  be  better  recruit- 
ing giounds  for  higher  education  every  year.  It  b  natural  that  their  own 
universities  should  reap  the  advantage. 

Harvard's  alternative  admission  scheme,  which  has  been  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Tale,  goes  a  long  way  in  the  direction  of  articulating  college 
requirements  to  high-school  programs  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  It  goes  as  far  as  the  situation  today  seems  to  warrant  It 
has  brought  us  a  moderate  number  of  students  each  year,  who  possibly 
might  not  have  come  to  us  were  only  the  old  plan  of  entering  the  Uni- 
versity available.  Perhaps  it  has  given  us  40  or  50  Freshmen  a  year 
whom  we  should  not  have  had  otherwise.  No  one  can  estimate  exactly, 
but  this  is  a  liberal  guess.  The  complete  adoption  of  the  certificate  plan 
might  bring  us  a  hundred  additional  Freshmen,  but  that  would  not  give 
us  the  primacy  in  point  of  attendance  among  universities  of  the  United 
States  or  anything  like  it.  The  reasons  for  Harvard's  slow  progress  in 
point  of  total  student  enrolment  are  not  wholly  or  even  largely  connected 
with  the  rules  relating  to  admission.  They  relate  to  far  broader  and 
more  general  factors.  The  increase  of  population  in  universities  follows 
to  some  extent  the  same  general  principles  which  guide  such  increases  in 
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e<»Bniiimti66  at  large.  The  Middle  West  is  forging  ahead  more  rapidly 
than  New  England.  Whj  shoold  not  the  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  those  two  areas  show  the  effects  of  this  disparity  ? 

The  registration  in  the  Harvard  Summer  School  during  its  recent 
session  was  the  largest  in  several  years.  A  year  ago  the  growth  in  num- 
bers was  regarded  as  striking  and  exceptional.  During  the  ntSumtr 
past  summer,  however,  this  gain  has  not  only  been  held,  8«kMlQll8l6 
but  slightly  improved  upon.  The  following  table  gives  the  figures  of  total 
enrollment  and  shows  tlie  relative  number  of  men  and  women  students 
enrolled  in  the  Summer  School  during  the  sessions  of  1911-1915,  in- 
clusive : 


Men  stndento     .... 
Women  itadeiiti    .    .    . 

1911 
.    400 

.    8S7 

1912 
425 
406 

1913 
382 
411 

J914 
438 
478 

1915 
446 
470 

Total  munber  of  •tadeaU 

.    787 

828 

793 

906 

916 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  instruction  in  the  Summer  School  proves  about 
equally  attractive  to  each  sex.  At  no  time  during  the  last  five  years  has 
the  proportion  varied  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent  in  favor  of  one 
or  the  other. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  make-up  of  our  Summer  School  constitu- 
ency from  the  standpoint  of  occupation.  The  appended  table  affords 
information  on  this  point.  It  will  be  noted  that  teachers  and  school  offi- 
cers form  the  backbone  of  the  attendance.  Their  total  number  during  the 
recent  session  of  the  Summer  School  amounted  to  365,  or  nearly  40  per 
cent  of  the  entire  enrolment.  The  next  largest  group  is  made  up  of 
students  in  the  physical-education  courses,  215  in  all.  These  students  are 
for  the  most  part  instructors  in  college  and  school  gymnasiums,  super- 
visors of  playgrounds,  or  other  .persons  more  or  less  closely  connected 
with  the  school  systems  of  the  country.  Thus  it  appears  that  nearly  two 
thirds  of  the  attendance  at  the  Harvard  Summer  School  is  drawn  from 
the  ranks  of  those  who  are  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  active 
work  of  instruction  and  school  administration.  A  small  group  comes  from 
various  other  professions  and  occupations,  including  clergymen,  lawyers, 
physicians,  and  persons  engaged  in  secretarial,  literary,  and  social  work. 
There  is  the  usual  batch  of  Harvard  undergraduates  and  students  from 
other  colleges.  The  majority  of  these  are  young  men  who  are  seeking  to 
finish  their  undergraduate  studies  in  three  years ;  36  of  them,  however,  are 
designated  as  "  undergraduates  with  deficient  record,"  which  means  that 
an  attendance  at  the  Summer  School  is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty 
imposed  for  failure  to  pass  in  a  sufficient  number  of  courses  with  satisfac- 
tory grades  during  the  last  winter  term.  These  ''  deficient "  students  are 
not  allowed,  by  the  way,  to  scatter  around  in  the  various  Summer  School 
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courses  at  their  own  discretion.    Certain  courses  involving  strict  mental 
discipline  are  provided  for  their  special  benefit.  Here  are  the  statistics : 

Statistics  of  Students  in  the  Summer  School  of  1915 


Men 


Women 


ToUd 


Harvard  atodenta  of  preoeding  academic  year : 

Members  of  graduate  and  profeasioDal  achools. 

Undergradoatea  in  good  itanding 

Undergraduates  with  deficient  record 

Raddiffe  students  of  preceding  academic  year 

Students  from  other  colleges 

Students  from  preparatory  schools 

Other  students 

Teachers  and  school  officers : 

Professors  and  college  instructors 

Normal  school  teachers 

High  school  teachers 

Grade  school  teachers 

Endowed  and  private  school  teachers. 

Other  teachers 

Superrisors  and  principals 

Superintendents 

Occupations  other  than  teaching : 

Clergymen 

Lawyers 

Phyncians 

librarians 

Secretaries 

Literary  workers 

Clerks 

Social  workers 

Chemists 

Miscellaneous 

Occupation  not  ffiven 

Students  at  Engineering  Gamp 

Students  in  Physical  Education  courses. 

Totals 

Names  counted  twice 


21 


60 
3 
9 

21 


8 
31 

7 
31 

6 

4 
8 
3 

2 

1 

8 

1 

3 

11 

16 

15 


9 
17 

3 
12 

10 
7 

66 
91 
28 
16 
22 


2 
SO 


146 


21 
66 
86 

9 
67 

6 
21 

31 
9 
88 
99 
59 
23 
63 
6 

4 
8 
4 
1 
6 
4 
8 
6 
3 
13 
46 
15 
215 


449 
3 


473 
3 


922 
6 


446 


470 


916 


The  elaborate  program  of  building  construction  which  the  Universitj 
undertook  about  three  years  ago  has  been  practically  completed.  The 
Oomplttlon  of  Freshman  Dormitories,  of  course,  were  in  readiness  at  the 
*™*"«»  beginning  of  the  last  College  year.  The  Widener  Library 

was  finished  and  dedicated  at  the  last  Commencement ;  most  of  the  books 
have  been  transferred  to  it  or  will  have  been  moved  before  this  issue  of 
the  Magazine  reaches  its  readers.  The  Cruft  High  Tension  Laboratory 
was  ready  for  occupation  early  in  1915,  the  addition  to  the  Peabody 
Museum  a  little  while  earlier.  The  central  part  of  the  Gray  Herba- 
rium, which  has  been  undergoing  reconstruction  during  the  last  three 
years,  was  completed  in  the  course  of  the  spring.  No  construction  remains 
under  way  except  the  new  Grermanic  Museum  building  which  will  be 
ready,  unless  something  unexpected  intervenes,  early  in  the  next  College 
year.  These  various  buildings,  when  taken  together,  represent  the  most 
elaborate  and  most  expensive  construction  program  that  the  Univer- 
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sitj  has  ever  undertaken  in  a  similar  period  of  time.   Eyerything  has 
been  carried  through  in  connection  with  them  without  anj  serious  mishap. 

Murray  Anthony  Potter,  assistant  professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
died  at  Lancaster,  May  17,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age.  Prof.  Potter 
entered  the  University  in  1891  and  remained  a  student  and  -^. 
teacher  until  1899,  receiving  his  Ph.D.  in  that  year.  After 
a  short  term  of  service  at  Dartmouth  College,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Department  of  Romance  Languages  at  Harvard  and  continued  as 
such  until  his  death. 

John  Hildreth  McCollom,  professor  of  Contagious  Diseases,  emerittiSj 
died  at  his  home  in  Boston,  June  14,  in  the  74tii  year  of  his  age.  Prof. 
McCollom  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
in  1869  and  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Science  from  Dartmouth 
College  in  1910.  His  connection  with  Harvard  as  a  teacher  dated  from 
1893,  when  he  became  assistant  in  Bacteriology.  He  was  superintendent 
and  medical  director  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  from  1909  to  1915. 

C.  N.  Greenough,  '98,  has  been  promoted  to  a  professorship  of  Eng- 
lish, and  Charles  H.  White,  '97,  to  a  professorship  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgy.  —  Arthur  F.  Whittem,  '02,  has  been  appointed  AppoliitmtBts, 
assistant  professor  of  Romance  Languages.  —  E.  V.  Hunt-  uSw^pIi- 
ington,  '95,  assistant  professor  of  Mathematics,  has  been  ^^^^ 
made  associate  professor  in  that  department.  —  William  Anderson,  A.M., 
has  been  appointed  instructor  in  Municipal  Government,  and  Samuel  E. 
Morison,  '08,  instructor  in  History.  —  Oswald  G.  Yillard,  '93,  has  been 
appointed  member  of  the  Harvard  Commission  on  Western  History.  — 
The  resignation  of  Theobald  Smith,  h  '01,  Faby  an  Professor  of  Compara- 
tive Pathology,  was  accepted  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Cor- 
poration. —  Prof.  E.  J.  A.  Duquesne,  of  the  School  of  Architecture,  has 
resigpied  his  position  and  returned  to  France.  —  Dr.  H.  L.  Gray,  '98, 
assistant  professor  of  History,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  professorship  in 
Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Honorary  degrees  of  LL.D.  were  conferred  upon  President  Lowell 
and  Prof.  G.  L.  Kittredge,  '82,  by  Johns  Hopkins  University  on  May  20, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  President  F.  J.  Goodnow,  h  '09. 
—  The  Ricardo  Prize  Scholarship  in  Economics  for  the  year  1915-16 
has  been  awarded  to  William  Burke  Belknap,  2G.,  of  Louisville,  Ey. 
Mr.  Belknap  graduated  from  Yale  in  1908.— The  red  flag  law  of  1913, 
which,  by  its  prohibition  of  the  display  of  any  red  flag  or  banner,  pre- 
vented the  University  from  publicly  using  its  crimson  banners,  has  been 
repealed  by  the  State  Legislature.  All  societies  are  thereby  granted  the 
privilege  of  carrying  a  red  emblem  in  any  public  demonstration.  —  The 
College  Library  has  received  recently  an  interesting  photograph.   This 
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is  one  which  has  heen  taken  of  the  earliest  existing  <' broadside  "  trien- 
nial catalogae  of  the  University.  The  catalogue  was  printed  in  1674 
and  contains  a  list  of  graduates  of  the  University  since  1642  and  of 
the  ondergradnates  in  CoUege.  The  copy  from  which  the  photograph 
was  made  is  in  the  State  Paper  Office  in  London  and  is  the  only  one 
known  to  be  extant  The  photograph  was  presented  by  Edward  Bell, 
'04.  —  The  first  Freshman  Jubilee  was  held  in  May  with  decided  snc- 
oess.  This  is  a  new  departure  and  one  which  bids  fair  to  become  an 
annual  occurrence.  The  most  important  feature  of  the  Jubilee,  which 
was  held  at  the  Freshman  Halls,  was  the  interdormitory  singing  contest. 

W.  B.  Munro,  p '99. 


COMMENCEMENT. 
Thursday y  June  26, 1916. 


Once  more  Commencement  was  cool 
and  pleasant,  a  condition  perhaps  more 
gratefully  appreciated  by  the  graduates 
because  it  is  so  rare.  The  Yard  was,  as 
usual,  crowded  by  members  of  returning 
classes,  and  this  year,  unlike  all  preced- 
ing Commencements,  there  were  also 
several  ladies  looking  on.  The  admission 
of  ladies  will  not,  however,  create  any 
precedent.  It  was  due  to  the  dedication 
of  the  Library  which  demanded  that 
once,  at  least,  custom  should  be  broken 
in  favor  of  Mrs.  Widener  and  her  friends, 
and  of  the  many  wives  of  graduates,  who 
naturally  wanted  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  see  the  splendid  new 
building.  For  several  hours  after  the 
dedication  ezerdses  the  Library  was 
thronged.  The  graduates  were  also  inter- 
ested in  the  new  Dudley  Gate,  opposite 
the  entrance  to  the  Union,  in  the  Music 
Building,  in  the  Freshman  Dormitories, 
which  have  survived  their  first  year  of 
occupation,  and  in  the  Germanic  Mu- 
seum, which  still,  however,  obstinately 
refuses  to  look  like  anything  but  a  queer 
pile  of  brick  and  mortar. 


The  Commencement  Exercises  were 
scheduled  to  take  place  a  half-hour  ear- 
lier than  usual,  and  by  half-past  nine  the 
students.  Faculty,  and  guests  had  assem- 
bled in  their  respective  places.  The  can- 
didates for  degrees  started  on  time  and 
formed,  in  the  Delta  and  up  the  steps  of 
Memorial  Hall,  the  double  Une  through 
which  the  Faculty  and  the  invited  guests 
passed.  They  had  to  wiut  some  little 
time,  however,  because  Gov.  Walsh  was 
late  in  arriving.  The  procession,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  John  Warren,  *96, 
University  Marshal,  then  proceeded  by 
the  usual  route  to  Sanders  Theatre. 

After  music,  and  a  prayer  by  Prof.  E. 
C.  Moore,  Plummer  Professor  of  Chris- 
tian Morals,  Pres.  Lowell  called  up  the 
following  candidates  fer  degrees,  who 
delivered  the  following  parts:  Paul  Per- 
ham  Cram,  '15,  of  Haverhill,  the  Latin 
Oration;  Edward  Estlin  Cummings,  '15, 
of  Cambridge,  "The  New  Art";  Henry 
Parkman,  Jr.,  *15,  of  Boston,  "Neutrali- 
zation: Its  Past  and  Future";  and  Clar- 
ence Belden  Randall,  '12,  of  Cambridge 
(candidate  in  law),  "The  Undertow  in 
Education."  These  parts  were  fewer  in 
number  than  last  year,  but  did  not  make 
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up  in  quality  for  the  lack  in  quantity. 
Tlie  Latin  Oration  was  admirable,  but  of 
the  other  parts  perhaps  the  less  said  the 
better.  It  is  astonishing  that  more  inter- 
esting speeches  cannot  be  secured,  and 
even  more  astonishing  that  the  enunci- 
ation, sometimes  evoi  the  pronunci- 
ation, cannot  be  more  nearly  that  of 
educated  men.  More  than  one  graduate 
was  heard  to  express  the  wish  that 
the  parts  might  be  altogether  omitted, 
yet  it  would  be  a  pity  to  take  away 
from  the  students  their  only  active  share' 
in  thdr  own  graduating  exerdses.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  parts  Pres.  Low- 
ell conferred  degrees  in  tourse  as  fol- 
lows. (Last  year's  figures  are  given  for 
comparison.) 

1015    1914 
BachelorB  of  Arte  434      308 

Bachelora  of  Sdenoe  68        32 

Aflsodate  in  Arta  2  1 

Masters  of  Arts  133      141 

Doetors  of  Philosophy  51        00 

Masters  in  Civil  Engineering  4        12 

Masters  in  Mechanical  Engineering    2  1 

Masters  in  Eleetrioal  Engineering  10  13 
Masters  in  Architecture  6  1 

Masters  in  Landscape  Architecture    0        10 
Masters  of  Sdenoe  in  Civil  Engi- 
neering 2  0 
Masters  of  Science  in  Mechanical 

Engineering  4  0 

Masters  of  Sdence  in  EHectrical 

Engineering  10  0 

Master  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy      1  1 

Masters  in  Botany  2  0 

Masters  in  Forestry  1  6 

Master  in  Geology  1  0 

Doctors  of  Sdence  8         3 

Masters  in  Business  Administration  27  28 
Doetors  of  Dental  Medicine  48        46 

Doctors  of  Medicine  88        63 

Doetors  of  Public  Health  2  2 

Bachdors  of  Law  144      159 

Doetors  of  Juridical  Sdenoe  2  2 

Badielors  of  Theology  5        12 

Masters  of  Theology  3  3 

Doctors  of  Theology  3      0 

1060      994 
Degrees  out  of  course  43        89 

Honorary  Degrees  12        10 

Degrees  at  mid-year  102    65 

'  1217     1108 
Eigh  Honor  Men, 

The  following  received  degrees  with 
high  distinction: 


A,B,  Summa  eum  laude:  Robert  Leo- 
pold Wolf;  Leslie  Gale  Burgevin  (Eng- 
lish); Harold  Gershom  Files  (En^ish); 
Albert  Sprague  Coolidge  (Chemistry); 
Henry  Gilman  (Chemistry);  William 
Leonard  Langer  (Germanic  Languages 
and  Literatures);  Henry  Epstein  (His- 
tory); Carl  Wallace  MUler  (Physics). 

M.D.  cum  laude:  Paul  Appleton,  Fh.B. 
{Broum  Univ,)  1911;  Arlie  Vernon  Bock, 
A.B.  (Upper  Iowa  Unto,)  1910;  Freeman 
PeU  Clason,  A.B.  {Batee  CM,)  1911; 
Edwin  Nelson  Cleaves,  A.B.  1911;  Heniy 
Anthony  Durkin.  A.B.  {Holy  Cross  CoU.) 
1911;  George  Frauds  Dwineli,  A.B. 
(Dartmouth  CoU.)  1911;  Sumner  Ed- 
wards, A.B.  (Bowdoin  CoU,)  1910;  Har- 
old Maurice  Frost,  A.B.  (Brown  Univ.) 
1909;  GusUve  Philip  Grabfield,  A.B. 
(WiUiams  CoU.)  1912;  Arthur  Morison 
Jackson,  S.B.  (Dartmouth  CoU.)  1911;  Jui 
Heng  Liu,  S.B.  1909;  Lawson  Gentry 
Lowrey,  A.B.  (Univ.  of  Missouri)  1909, 
A.M.  (ibid.)  1910;  Donald  John  Mac- 
Pherson,  S.B.  (Univ,  of  Rochester)  1911; 
James  Blaine  Montgomery,  A.B.  (DarU 
mouth  CoU.)  1911;  Martin  William  Peck, 
S.B.  (Dartmouth  CoU.)  1902;  Horace 
Kennedy  Sowles,  A.B.  (Clark  Univ.) 
1910;  Neuton  Samuel  Stem,  A.B.  1912; 
Langdon  Thom  Thaxter,  A.B.  (WUliams 
CoU.)  1911;  De  Wayne  Townsend.  A.B. 
(Univ  of  Wisconsin)  1912;  Louis  Tomp- 
kins Wright,  A.B.  (Clark  Univ.  AUanta, 
Oa.)  1911. 

LL.B.  eum  laude:  Julius  Houseman 
Amberg,  A.B.  (Colgate  Univ.)  1912; 
Montgomery  Boynton  Angell,  Litt.B. 
(Princeton  Univ.)  1911;  Earle  Conklin 
Bailie,  A.B.  (Univ.  of  Minnesota)  1912; 
Chauncey  Belknap,  Litt.B.  (Princeton 
Univ.)  1912;  James  Dwight  Dana,  A.B. 
(Yale  Univ.)  1911;  Paul  Yakey  Davis, 
A.B.  (Indiana  Univ.)  1912;  John  Bourne 
Dempsey,  A.B.  (Y(de  Univ.)  1911;  Sey- 
mour Parker  Gilbert,  Jr.,  A.B.  (Rutgers 
CoU.)  1912;  Henry  Ely  McElwain,  Jr.» 
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A.B.  {Partmouth  CoU,)  1912;  Chester 
Alden  McLain,  A.B.  1913;  Edward 
Willoughby  Middleton,  A.B.  (CoU.  qf 
Charleston)  1912;  Robert  Porter  Patter- 
son, A.B.  (Union  Coll,)  1912;  Clarence 
Belden  Randall  A.B.  1912;  Raymond 
Sanger  WiUdns,  A.B.  1912. 

|)0IUIt8rp  TDt^ttH. 

Honorary  degrees  were  conferred  by 
the  President  in  the  following  words: 

By  virtue  of  authority  oonferrod  upon  me 
by  the  two  Qovernins  Boards  I  now  create 
Matter  of  ArU: 

Albxandsb  HAiciim>N  Ricb,  explorer  of 
tropical  America,  adventuroua  and  hajtiy,  who 
heard  the  wild  call  of  nature  and  revealed  her 
hiding  place. 
Matter  of  ArU: 

BsLA.  Lton  Pratt,  a  sculptor  who  has 
taught  bronse  and  marble  to  whisper  lus 
secrets  of  beauty  and  power. 
Matter  of  Arte: 

Crarlbb  Lawrbncs  Hutohinson,  public- 
spirited  oitisen  of  Chicago,  who  after  a  care^ 
oi  influence  and  success  in  business  has  de- 
voted his  strength  to  civic  work,  and  to  the 
cause  of  education  and  of  art. 
Matter  of  ArU: 

Horace  TRtncBAURR,  Architect  of  the  Harry 
Elkins  Widener  Memorial  Library.  They  who 
enter  its  doors  will  ever  admire  the  design  and 
the  adaptation  to  the  use  of  a  company  of 
scholars. 
Hodor  of  DivinUy: 

Paul  Reverb  Frothikqhau,  a  preacher 
clear  and  forcible,  exponent  of  whatsoever 
things  are  true,  honest,  of  good  report;  one  of 
the  line  of  New  England  ministers,  and  worthy 
to  carry  on  their  work. 
Doctor  of  Divinity: 

David  HmncBLL  Qrebr,  Bishop  of  New 
York;  a  preacher  of  righteousness;  a  pastor 
with  large  conceptions  of  his  work;  an  admin- 


istrator with  expanding  vimon  of  the  service 
the  Church  can  render  among  men. 
Doctor  of  Lawt: 

John  Farwbll  Moors,  a  reformer  who  has 
wrou^t  reforms,  deep  and  lasting,  in  the 
school  sjrstem  and  city  government  of  Boston. 
A  man  of  public  spirit  who  seeks  no  reoogni- 
tion,  and  wants  no  reward  from  men  but  toil 
and  strain  in  serving  them. 
Doctor  of  Lawt: 

Isaac  Sharplsss,  President  of  Haverford 
College,  who  put  aside  the  lure  of  expansion 
and  made  the  college  eminent  for  sound  learn- 
ing, scholarship,  and  character. 
Doctor  of  Science: 

Frank  Bilunos,  physician  and  dtisen  of 
Chicago;  powerful  in  his  profession  and  his 
.  community,  who  has  inspired  medical  research, 
improved  medical  administration  in  his  own 
State  and  promoted  a  higher  grade  of  medical 
education  throu^out  the  land. 
Doctor  of  Lawt: 

Theodore  Newton  Vail,  large  in  thought, 
generous  in  spirit,  munificent  in  action,  he  has 
administered  with  broad  humanity  the  great- 
est American  business  enterprise,  and  given 
freely  of  his  wealth  and  wisdom  in  the  cause  of 
sound  education. 
Doctor  of  Lawt: 

Edoar  MoNTooicERT  CxTLLBN,  lately  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York. 
A  magistrate  who  has  added  to  the  high  repute 
of  that  tribunal,  who  presided  with  rare  impar- 
tiality over  a  passionate  political  trial,  and 
retired  from  public  service  honored  by  the 
bench,  the  bar,  and  the  people. 
Doctor  of  Lawt: 

Mtron  Timotrt  Herrick,  an  American 
honored  at  home  and  abroad.  An  ambassador 
who  won  affection  in  peace;  for  his  countrymen 
a  pilot  in  a  day  of  bewilderment ;  for  the  French 
nation  a  mimster  to  suffering  in  a  time  of  dis- 
tress. 

And  in  the  name  of  this  Society  of  Scholars 
I  declare  that  these  men  are  entitled  to  the 
ri^ts  and  privileges  pertaining  to  their  several 
degrees,  and  that  their  names  are  to  be  borne 
forever  on  its  roll  of  honorary  members.* 


»  The  Latin  of  the  Diplomas  by  Prof.  E.  K. 
Rand,  '94.  follows: 

Alcxandrum  Hamilton  Rice,  Americae 
torridae  exploratorem  dura  audentem,  qui 
voce  solitudinum  audita  latebras  Naturae 
m>eruit,  Artium  Magittrum. 

Bbla  Lton  Pratt,  sculptorem  qui  aes  et 
marmor  docuit  pulchritudinem  et  robur, 
arcana  sua,  spirare,  Artium  Magittrum. 

Carolum  Laurbnttctm  Hutchinson,  civem 
Chicaginiensem  boni  publici  studiosum  qui 
quondam  negotiator  magnae  auctoritatis  et 
felidtatis  nunc  in  opera  civilia,  disciplinas  ar- 
tesque  fovendas  incumbit,  Artium  Magittrum. 

HoRATiUM  TRtncBAUER.  bibUothccae  archi- 
tectum  Henrici  Elkins  Widener  manibus  dedi- 
catae  cuius  fores  qui  intraverint  dispositionem 
aedifid  ad  usum  doctae  gregis  apt!  8emx>er 
mirabuntur,  Artium  Magittrum. 


Paxtlttm  Revere  Frothingham,  eorum 
quae  vera,  iusta  bonaeque  f  amae  sunt  lucidura 
et  gravem  praedicatorem,  dignum  ministro- 
rum  Dd  Novanglorum  stirpis  incrementum, 
Sacrotanctae  Theologiae  Doctorem. 

Davidem  Hummell  Greer,  episcopum 
Noveboraoensem,  sanctum  iustitiae  praedica- 
torem, magnorum  offidorum  studiosum  pas- 
torero,  cui  utilem  hominibus  esse  EkKslesiam 
magis  magisque  claresdt,  Saerotaruiae  Theo- 
logiae Doctorem. 

loHANiTEM  Farwbll  Moors,  rerum  emen- 
datorem,  in  rebus  publicis  admimstrandis 
magna  et  diutuma  oonfidentem,  qui  nullum  a 
oondvibus  praemium  postulat  nim  sumptum 
pro  eis  laborem  et  oontentionem.  Legum 
Doctorem. 

Isaac  Sharpless,  Colle«il  Haverfordianl 
praendem,  qui  renim  amplificandarum  ambi- 
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!Deirte0  out  of  CoitrKe* 

A.B. 

1909.  George  Irving  Cross. 

1910.  Samuel  Arthur  Peters. 

1911.  Walter  William  Spencer  Cook, 
cum  laude, 

1912.  Stedman  Shumway  Hanks. 
George  Tucker  Spencer,  Frederick  Wil- 
liam Stuart,  Jr. 

1913.  Richard  Dudley  Fay,  cum  Zaiiitf, 
James  Edward  Goldsbury,  Jacob  Joseph 
Hamburg,  G)x>ver  William  Harrison. 

1914.  Stratford  Bell  Allen,  Samuel 
T^t>iiw»  Mitchill  Barlow,  Carleton  Mau- 
rice Burr,  John  Leslie  Cahill,  Robert 
Stone  Grinnell,  James  Rufus  Lincoln, 
Kenneth  Colbum  Parker,  William 
Arthur  Perrins,  Jr.,  Harold  Eustace 
Pierce,  William  Masten  Tugman,  Jr^ 
Ri^hael  Vicario,  Meredyth  White- 
house. 

S.B. 

1907.  Henry  Eempton  Craft. 
1914.  Robert  Gihnan  Dort,  Elbridge 
Cook  Grover,  Walter  Edward  Wolff. 

LL.B. 

1912.  Arthur  Kenneth  Reading,  A.B. 
(Univ.  of  North  Dakota)  1909;  Simon 
Peter  Williams,  S.B.  (Ohio  Northern 
Unuf.)  1906,  S.M.  (ibid.)  1909. 

1913.  Adrian  Vere  Shaw,  A.B.  (Ohio 
State  Univ.)  1909;  Frederic  Charles 
Squires,  A.B.  (Univ.  qf  New  Bnmetnck) 
1908. 

1914.  Lawrence    Maxwell    Bament, 


A.B.  (Princeton  Univ.)  1911;  Charles 
Edgar  Blake,  A.B.  (YaU  Univ.)  1911; 
Francis  James  Blake,  A.B.  (Univ.  of 
Santa  Clara)  1911;  William  Henry  Clif- 
ford, A.B.  (Bowdoin  CoU.)  1911;  Burt 
Randall  Cooper,  A.B.  (Dartmouth  CoU.) 
1911;  John  James  Devine,  A.B.  (Bowdoin 
CoU.)  1911;  John  Marshall  Holoombe,  Jr. 
A.B.  (Yale  Univ.)  1911;  Beecher  Amett 
Jackson,  A.B.  (Fisk  Univ.)  1910;  Daniel 
Morris  Smith,  A.B.  (Princeton  Univ.) 
1910;  Francis  Warton  Kaan  Smith,  S3. 
(Tufts  Coll.)  1906;  Morton  Ludwig  Wal- 
lerstein,  A.B.  (Univ.  of  Virginia)  1911; 
Cecil  Randolph  Warner,  A.B.  (Univ.  qf 
Arkansas)  1911;  Harry  Seymour  Warren, 
A.B.  1911. 

iDeHtcation  of  t(e  Libratp* 

After  the  exercises  in  Sanders  Theatre 
the  students  marched  across  the  yard  be- 
tween Sever  and  University  and  formed 
again  in  double  lines  on  the  steps  of  the 
Library.  Looking  on,  also,  were  crowds 
of  the  graduates  who  had  begun  to  as- 
semble for  their  class  spreads.  The  aca- 
demic procession,  headed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Prof.  A.  C.  Coolidge,  '87, 
Director  of  the  College  Library,  march- 
ed between  the  students  to  the  main 
door  of  the  Library.  Here,  at  the  top  of 
the  steps,  Mrs.  Widener,  with  a  few 
words  of  welcome,  gave  the  key  to 
President  Lowell,  who  accepted  the 
great  gift  in  the  name  of  the  University. 
The  procession  then  entered  the  build- 
ing and  mounted  the  steps  to  the  outer 


tiooe  abieeta  in  sana  doctrina,  sdentia  moii- 
bosque  nobile  iUud  oollei^um  reddidit,  Legutn 
Dodcrem. 

FaAN<n8CUV  BiLLntos,  Chicnginiwwwm  et 
medioum  et  dvem  potentem,  rerum  medica- 
mm  inrestigationia  f autorem,  qui  eas  meliuB 
in  sua  dvitate  administrandas  et  in  tota  patria 
dooendas  curavit,  Scientiae  Doetorem. 

THXODOBtTM  Nbwton  Vau^,  BM>ieiitem,  be- 
nignunit  munifioum,  yn^'n?"!*-"*  artium  mer- 
candi  noatranun  humane  procnrantem,  qui  ad 
aanas  diadplinas  fovendas  et  copias  et  oonailr 
ium  Ubenditer  oontulit,  L^gum  Doetorem. 


Edoabum  Montgombrt  CkTLLXN,  uuper 
Curiae  Appellationum  Noveboraceneis  iudi- 
oem  prinoipem  lumenque,  qui  cum  liti  fac- 
tionum  ardore  inoensae  rara  aequitate  prae- 
sediBset  publica  officia  et  ab  iudicibua  et  ab 
actoribuB  causarum  et  a  populo  honoratus 
reliquit,  LeQum  Doetorem. 

Mybonbh  TniOTHBUM  Hbrbick,  Aroeri- 
canum  domi  et  apud  ezteroe  honoratum,  lega- 
tum  in  pace  oarum,  euorum  in  trepidatione 
duotorem,  gentis  Gallioae  in  rebus  arduis 
dolentis  praesidium,  Legum  Doetorem. 
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room  of  the  Widener  Memorial.  Here 
as  many  of  the  guests  as  possible  were 
seated,  but  many  stood  in  the  back  of 
the  room  and  in  the  haU  outside.  Prof. 
Coolidge  held  in  his  hand  the  only 
remaining  volume  of  the  collection  be- 
queathed to  the  College  by  John  Har- 
vard, the  first  of  the  University  oollee* 
tion  to  be  placed  in  the  new  Library. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  the 
recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  after 
which  Bishop  Lawrence  read  the  prayer 
of  dedication.  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  '71,  followed  with  his  great  ad- 
dress on  **The  Meaning  of  a  Great 
Library,"  which  is  printed  on  pp.  31-88 
of  this  number.  President  Lowell  then 
made  a  short  address,  as  follows: 

PRB8IDSNT     LOWKLL 

This  meeting  means  much  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  university.  We  are  met  here 
to  dedicate  a  great  new  Library,  and 
this  great  new  Library  stands  for  two 
things.  In  the  first  place  it  is  a  memorial 
of  a  mother's  love  for  her  son  who  was 
cut  off  untimely  in  the  midst  of  his 
strength. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Harry  Widener, 
even  slightly,  felt  his  charm.  The  open 
frankness  and  the  kindliness  that  he 
showed  drew  us  quickly  to  him.  He  was 
no  usual  man.  He  had  the  means  of 
pleasure,  and  he  sought  the  higher  pleas- 
ures of  this  life.  No  memorial  of  him 
could  be  better  than  the  collection  of 
books  in  this  inner  room;  for  he  did  not 
simply  spend  his  money  and  allow  others 
to  buy  his  books;  he  displayed  for  his  age 
an  extraordinary  knowledge  and  skill  in 
making  his  selections,  —  and  a  very  rare 
collection  it  is.  He  expressed  the  hope  at 
one  time  to  one  of  his  friends  that  his 
name  might  be  associated  with  a  great 
university  library.  His  name  is  indelibly 
associated  with  the  greatest  university 
library  in  this  country,  in  the  fullest 


sense  in  which  any  man's  name  could  be 
so  associated.  The  memorial  b  worthy 
of  him;  every  detail  of  this  building  has 
been  carefully  studied  by  the  giver,  that 
it  might  be  worthy  of  him  in  whose  mem- 
ory it  was  built. 

But  the  Library  means  another  thing 
also.  It  means,  as  Mr.  Lodge  has  said, 
vast  benefit  to  the  human  race  and  to  the 
University.  A  library  is  a  reservoir  of 
accumulated  human  knowledge,  an 
arsenal  of  humane  civilization.  For 
years  we  have  longed  for  a  library  that 
would  serve  our  purpose,  but  we  never 
hoped  to  see  such  a  library  as  this. 

But  however  valuable  a  library  may 
be,  it  can  be  reaUy  useful  only  if  it  is 
used  aright,  and  therefore  I  ask  Bishop 
Lawrence  to  dose  this  meeting  with  a 
benediction. 

The  exercises  ended  with  the  benedic* 
tion  by  the  Bishop. 

flftentoon  S^retctoeK* 

The  Chief  Marshal,  Robert  F.  Her- 
rick,  '90,  held  his  spread  in  the  Living 
Room  of  the  Harvard  Union.  The  alum- 
ni began  to  gather  in  the  Yard  soon  after 
1.30,  rather  later  than  usual,  as  the  dedi- 
cation exercises  in  the  Library  had  left 
little  time  for  luncheon.  The  Chief  Mar- 
shal called  the  roll  of  the  classes.  Frederic 
H.  Hedge,  '51,  led  the  procession  which 
proceeded  to  the  quadrangle  back  of 
Sever.  Among  those  at  the  high  table 
were  Dr.  Walcott,  President  of  the  Alum- 
ni Association,  Pres.  Lowell,  Gov.  Walsh, 
Myron  F.  Herrick,  P.  R.  Frothingham, 
Major  Henry  L.  Higginson,  Judge  Edgar 
M.  Cullen,  Frederick  P.  Cabot,  '90, 
Charles  W.  Clifford,  '65,  and  Lionel  de 
J.  Harvard,  '15.  After  the  singing  of 
"  Domine  Salvum  Fac, "  by  the  Alumni 
Chorus,  the  audience  joined  in  singing 
the  78th  Psabn. 

Dr.  Henry  P.  Walcott  opened  the 
speaking  with  the  following  address: 
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DB.  WALCOTT 

Bret}iren,.the  fleeting  year  has  brou^t 
ns  again  to  this  high  festival,  out  of  a 
world  of  many  interests  and  many  activ- 
ities, back  to  the  days  of  our  associa- 
tions in  the  studies  of  youth  and  early 
manhood.  The  statesman  who  a  year 
ago  filled  the  place  which  I,  today,  by 
your  kind  favor,  am  occupying,  bade  us 
think  in  terms  of  centuries.  In  this  time 
of  universal  convulsion  among  the  civil- 
ised nations  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  use  the 
terms  of  centuries  in  connection  with 
events  in  our  own  history. 

In  1815  the  last  contest  waged  by  a 
foreign  foe  took  place  within  the  limits 
of  these  United  States.  For  100  years, 
along  a  boundary  of  SOOO  miles,  not  a 
sword  has  been  drawn  in  strife;  not  a  sh<^ 
has  been  fired,  and  no  armament  exists 
capaUe  of  inflicting  an  injury  upon  the 
inhabitants  on  the  other  side  of  the 
boundary,  and  it  is  impossible,  even  in 
these  times,  to  believe  that  any  question 
can  arise  between  this  country  and  Great 
Britain  that  will  not  be  submitted  to 
some  form  of  arbitration,  without  resort 
to  the  relentless  decisions  of  war. 

Half  a  century  ago  we  met  within  these 
grounds  to  celebrate  the  return  of  our 
heroes,  to  commemorate  those  who  had 
died  in  the  service  of  their  country,  and 
to  listen  to  the  words  of  the  great  poet 
who,  in  lofty  strains,  sang  of  a  oountiy 
saved.  We  have  witnessed  the  return  of 
the  hosts  that  had  battled  for  years  to 
the  peaceable  pursuits  of  ordinary  life, 
and,  when  this  great  contest  is  over,  may 
we  not  hope  that  the  warring  peoples  of 
today  may  be  equally  content  to  reduce 
their  swollen  armies  to  proportions  suft- 
cient  for  defence  but  not  so  large  as  to 
tempt  to  aggression. 

Who  can  deny  the  mysterious  power 
that  inheres  in  the  inanimate  objects 


which  surround  us?  The  walls  of  Craigie 
House,  the  immemorial  dm,  type  of  our 
destinies,  the  spot  beneath  its  branches 
where  our  greatest  leader  drew  the  sword, 
never  sheathed  until  his  great  work  was 
done  and  never  drawn  again  in  a  meaner 
cause,  all  speak  to  us  of  Washington,  and 
now,  more  than  ever  before,  we  seem  to 
hear  the  words  of  his  Farewell  Address, 
urging  his  fellow  citizens  to  keep  them- 
selves by  suitable  establishments  in  a 
respectable  defensive  posture,  to  avoid 
entangling  alliances;  not  to  commit  the 
folly  of  one  nation  looking  for  disinter- 
ested favor  from  another,  an  illusion 
which  experience  must  cure,  which  a 
just  pride  ought  to  discard. 

Within  the  College  Yard  the  dedica^ 
tion  of  the  Harry  Elkins  Widener  Li- 
brary has  given  an  exceptional  character 
to  this  day.  A  great  library,  that  surest 
of  all  monuments,  survives  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  world  even  where  ignorance  or 
superstition  orruthless  war  hasdestroyed 
its  substance.  May  the  happiest  fate 
attend  this  structure  reared  by  a  mother 
in  the  loving  remembrance  of  her  son, 
and  may  its  contents  hand  down  to  fu- 
ture ages  the  records  of  the  thoughts,  the 
hopes  and  the  history  of  the  world. 

How  varied  are  the  influences  which 
here  determine  the  ideals  of  the  student 
and  have  the  most  lasting  influence  on 
his  life  might  be  easily  shown  by  asking 
any  of  you  what  course  of  study  or  what 
teacher  has  been  of  the  highest  service 
to  you.  The  probabilities  are  that  your 
successful  life  has  been  in  fields  quite 
remote  from  those  which  your  chosen 
master  cultivated.  To  some  teacher  or 
teachers  in  the  student  life  of  every  one  of 
us  has  this  supreme  quality  been  given.  It 
DUiy  have  been  in  some  one  department 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  or  by  great  good 
fortune  in  more  than  one.  Do  we  realise 
that  membership  in  this  university  body 
Cpves  to  each  one  of  us  a  potential  claim 
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to  all  the  traditions  of  the  past  and  to  all 
the  hopes  from  the  indefinite  future? 
Our  lives  must  be  ennobled  by  the 
thought  that  we  are,  in  a  sense,  compan- 
ions of  the  scholars  and  of  the  heroes* 
through  the  history  of  the  college,  of  the 
state  and  of  the  nation. 

The  older  graduate  looks  with  som^ 
thing  akin  to  envy  upon  the  enlarged 
opportunities  of  the  present  day,  but  the 
feeling  has  nothing  in  it  of  reproach  for 
the  mother  who  has  generously  given,  at 
every  period,  the  best  that  she  had,  and 
has  spared  no  effort  to  obtain  the  best 
Sooner  or  later  each  man  chooses  a  defi- 
nite course  in  life.  In  accepting  the  lim- 
itations of  his  career  he  must  become 
master  of  all  the  knowledge  and  skill  that 
are  requisite  for  success  in  it,  and  the 
experience  of  the  world  has  demonstrated 
that  the  measure  of  this  success  is  to  be 
found  in  the  breadth  and  quality  of  his 
general  attainments. 

This  preparation  the  college  should 
give;  it  is  the  apprenticeship  for  the  in- 
tellectual pursuits  of  life  and  cannot  be 
too  broad,  provided  a  substantial  foun- 
dation has  been  laid  for  it.  Academic 
communities  have  long  since  discarded 
the  complacent  belief  that  some  tradi- 
tional exercises  of  the  human  intellect 
have  a  more  libotdising  influence  upon 
the  student  than  are  possessed  by  many 
of  the  exact  sciences  of  today.  Under 
some  of  the  limitations  formerly  imposed 
upon  our  courses  of  study  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  find  a  place  for  Pasteur; 
his  original  investigations  had  for  their 
object  the  study  of  certain  phenomena 
which  were  of  a  purely  scientific  value, 
but  they  opened  the  way  to  the  discovery 
of  remedial  agencies  which  have  added 
beyond  all  expectation  to  the  well-being 
of  mankind.  To  my  mind  his  character, 
his  life  and  his  works  are  as  liberal,  for 
educational  purposes,  as  any  subjects 
taught  in  any  university  which  has  re- 


mained constant  to  the  traditions  of  the 
past. 

The  so-caUed  natural  sciences  seem  to 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  stage.  Discov- 
eries and  generalizations  from  them,  dur- 
ing the  past  half-oentnry,  have  estab- 
lished new  and  advanced  stations,  far 
beyond  the  limits  set  by  the  boldest 
imagination  of  an  earlier  day.  The  sci- 
ences of  nature  have  not  only  contrib- 
uted to  the  elevation  of  the  best  faculties 
of  the  mind  but  have  been  the  ministers 
of  material  benefits  of  a  prodigious 
importance. 

The  recent  years  have  witnessed,  in 
the  fields  of  scientific  endeavor,  unselfish 
devotions  to  the  wellbeing  of  mankind 
which  equal  anything  told  of  the  reckless 
daring  of  the  battlefidd.  The  campaign 
of  Drt  Strong  in  Manchuria  against  the 
most  deadly  of  the  pestilences  which 
have  afflicted  our  race  through  all  the 
ages  has  earned  its  laurds,  and  the  mod- 
est physician  who  conducted  it  is  engaged 
with  his  companions  in  a  no  less  serious 
attempt  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  f  ever- 
stridcen  Serbia. 

Harvard  College  was  pledged  by  the 
charter  of  1650  to  the  advancement  of 
aD  good  literature,  arts  and  sciences;  how 
well  the  task  has  been  performed  the 
world  can  judge.  Greater  advantages  de- 
mand proportionate  returns,  and  we  look 
forward  to  these  with  confidence.  Har- 
vard College  has  ever  sought  the  truth 
and  has  had  the  courage  to  defend  it. 

This  is  the  only  day  in  the  academic 
year  when  the  President  sits  at  a  table  at 
which  a  member  of  that  somewhat  mys- 
terious body  known  as  the  "Corpora- 
tion" has  the  first  word.  But,  by  the 
Statutes  of  the  College,  the  President  is 
alone  able  to  report  upon  the  state  of  the 
University;  and  we,  his  associates,  join 
with  you  in  every  expression  of  admira- 
tion, siqpport,  and  belief,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  President  LoweU. 
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PBBSIDENT  LOWSLL 

Brethren  of  the  Alumni:  I  oome  before 
you  again,  after  what  seems  to  me  a  very 
short  twelve  months,  to  render  an  ac» 
count  of  what  has  happened  in  the  Uni- 
versity within  that  time. 

The  last  year  has  been  one,  like  its 
predecessor,  of  building.  Only  this  year 
has  been  a  year  of  the  completion  of 
building.  We  have  all  had  the  pleasure 
this  morning  of  going  over  the  Harry 
EUdns  Widener  Memorial  Library,  and 
certainly  that  is  one  of  the  greatest 
events  in  the  history  of  the  University. 
We  have  felt  for  many,  many  years 
that  the  condition  of  the  old  library 
was  a  detriment  to  scholarship;  and  I 
think  that  if  those  of  you  who  went 
over  the  new  Library  this  morning 
had  examined  carefully  the  stacks,  you 
would  have  found  that  this  Library  is 
better  adapted  to  scholars'  use  than  any 
other  library  building  ever  constructed 
in  the  workL 

This  year  we  have  also  completed  the 
new  Muac  Building;  we  have  com- 
pleted the  Cruf t  Laboratory,  with  those 
great  towers  carrying  aSriab  for  wireless 
telegraphy,  which  you  cannot  have  failed 
to  see  if  you  have  looked  in  their  di- 
rection. We  have  also  this  year  com- 
pleted the  Freshman  Halls  —  filled  and 
emptied  them  once.  Perhaps  it  is  too 
early  to  speak  of  the  experience  of  one 
year.  Perhaps  we  shall  do  better  each 
year  that  we  go  along.  But  I  may  say 
that,  in  the  main,  those  Halls  have 
accomplished  the  objects  which  we  had 
in  mind  and  have  satisfied  the  expecta- 
tions that  we  bore  of  them.  Particu- 
larly is  it  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  students  —  prac- 
tically all  the  students  —  instead  of 
looking  upon  them  as  a  prison  looked 
upon  them  as  a  privilege. 

Among  the  larger  gifts  during  the  year 


have  been  the  following:  From  George 
R.  Agassis,  for  the.  general  use  of  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  $25,- 
000  —  I  am  only  reading  those  which  are 
$25,000  or  over;  from  the  estate  of  Buck- 
minster  Brown,  for  the  professorship  of 
Orthopedic  Surgery,  $25,645.92  from 
Williun  A.  Gaston  and  others;  for  the 
Cancer  Commission,  $50,000,  which,  with 
$17,450  more  in  smaller  gifts  makes 
$67,450  for  the  Cancer  Commission; 
from  the  estate  of  Sarah  A.  (Mrs.  Wm. 
F.)  Matchett,  an  additional  amount  of 
$50,000;  from  the  estate  of  Frauds  Skin- 
ner, for  the  Medical  School,  $48,148.94; 
from  the  estate  of  Morrill  Wyman,  to  be 
applied  to  promoting  good  citizenship 
by  the  study  of  the  history  of  republican 
government  and  so  forth,  $50,538.32 ;  and 
for  a  fund  for  research  in  the  Medical 
SdKX>l  $25,000  more;  additional  amount 
for  the  construction  ef  the  Germanic 
Museum,  from  Mrs.  Adolphus  Busch, 
$56,000. 

The  largest  ringle  gift  during  the  year 
in  the  form  of  money  was  received  on  the 
21st  of  June.  It  is  that  of  $125,000  to 
^idow  a  professorship  of  Transportation 
in  the  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, subscribed  by  friends  of  the  school 
and  admirers  of  James  J.  Hill,  in  whose 
honor  it  is  founded  and  named.  The 
chair  marks  an  epoch  in  the  life  <A  the 
school,  and,  by  its  recognition  of  trans- 
portation as  a  permanent  subject  of  sys- 
tematic instruction,  it  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  life  of  the  nation  also.  It  is  emi- 
nently fitting  that  such  a  professorship 
should  bear  the  name  of  Mr.  Hill,  who 
has  applied  scientific  principles  to  the 
construction  and  operation  of  railroads  to 
an  extent  and  with  an  accuracy  unknown 
before.  He  is  perhaps  best  known  to  the 
public  at  large  by  having  aroused  the 
nation  to  the  need  of  conserving  its  nat- 
ural resources,  but  this  was  the  fruit  of 
a  long,  active  career  in  developing  the 
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vast  country  between  the  Great  Lakes 
and  Puget  Sound,  and  enabling  it  to 
prosper.  He  had  the  imagination  to  con- 
ceive and  the  skill  to  execute  a  plan  of 
transportation  on  a  vast  scale. 

I  suppose  an  old  mother  on  her  birth- 
day is  pleased  with  gifts;  but  perhaps 
she  b  more  pleased  with  gifts  from  her 
children  than  from  any  one  else.  It  is  a 
pleasure,  therefore,  to  announce  that  I 
have  here  a  check  for  $80,000  from  the 
Class  of  1890,  with  subscriptions  for 
$20,000  more.  The  mother  b  not  less 
gratified  when  she  knows  that  her  chil- 
dren have  given  her  something  at  a  time 
when  it  was  peculiarly  hard  to  give  it. 
This  year  business  has  been  running 
low,  and  it  required  more  sacrifice  than 
usual  to  make  this  contribution  from 
the  Class  that  has  been  out  twenty-five 
years.  In  the  name  of  that  mother  I 
thank  them  most  heartily. 

In  spite  of  all  these  gifts  the  Univer- 
sity is  poor.  Just  six  years  ago  it  is  now 
that  I  joined  the  mendicant  orders,  and 
I  have  a  great  sympathy  with  the  mem- 
bers of  those  orders  in  the  Middle  Ages 
—  except  that  they  went  barefoot.  I 
am  sometimes  in  hopes  that  the  Gover- 
nor of  this  Commonwealth  will  extend 
the  laws  of  mendicancy  to  those  of  us 
who  occupy  an  official  position,  as  well 
as  to  those  who  need  bread  for  their  own 
mouths. 

But  this  year  we  have  been  driven  to 
beg,  not  only  of  our  past  sons,  but  of  our 
future  sons.  We  were  placed  in  front  of 
this  alternative:  Will  you  reduce  the 
amount  of  instruction  given  in  ELarvard 
College,  or  will  you  raise  the  tuition  fee? 
We  have  been  running  for  some  years 
deficits  —  deficits  due  to  the  normal  and 
practically  irresistible  increase  of  expen- 
dittu^s,  where  you  are  trying  to  do  your 
work  and  do  it  as  satisfactorily  as  it 
ought  to  be  done,  and  do  it  each  year 
a  little  better  than  you  did  it  before.  I 


assure  you  that  it  is  not  the  result  of 
wasting  money;  it  is  due  to  improving 
the  instruction  given  to  the  students, 
and  also  to  increasing  the  care  and  atten- 
tion given  to  the  individual  man.  That 
has  involved  a  necessary  increase  in 
cost,  a  necessary  increase  in  cost  such 
that  we  felt  that  either  we  must  cut 
down  what  we  are  doing  or  increase  the 
tuition  fee,  which  has  hardly  been  in- 
creased since  the  year  '69.  It  was  then 
increased  with  a  jump  from  $104  to 
$1M>.  It  now  stands  at  $154,  and  we 
have  voted  to  increase  it  to  $200. 

Many  other  colleges  have  raised  their 
fees,  and  we  saw  no  reason  why  educa- 
tion in  Harvard  College  should  be  a 
cheaper  investment  than  it  is  elsewhere. 
It  ought  not  to  be  a  cheaper  investment 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  worth  less. 
Therefore  we  have  decided  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  that  fee  should 
be  raised.  But  in  order  to  have  no  ques- 
tion of  hardship  upon  anycme,  in  order 
to  raise  no  question  whether  we  are  deal- 
ing justty  with  those  who  have  already 
entered,  the  increase  goes  into  effect 
only  with  those  persons  who  enter  the 
College  and  the  other  departments  af- 
fected a  year  from  next  autunm. 
Those  persons  will  pay  the  increased 
fee. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  how  my  fellow 
alumni  feel,  but  I  cannot  stand  up  this 
day  and  speak  only  of  dollars  and  cents. 
Something  has  happened  since  we  were 
here  together  last  year  —  something 
that  fills  our  minds  and  thoughts  all 
the  time.  It  does  mine  —  day  and 
night.  We  cannot  wake  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, take  our  newspaper,  read  of  a 
night  attack  made  somewhere  or  other 
by  somebody  on  some  one  else,  which 
was  repulsed  with  great  loss  of  life,  and 
not  think  that  th^«  are  others  who  did 
not  wake  up.  We  think  of  the  blanched 
faces  turned  blindly  to  the  sky,  which 
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were  wann  and  full  of  life  and  hope  and 
courage  and  aspiration  when  the  sun 
went  down«  but  which  will  never  see 
another  8un»  or  do  anything  more  for 
the  world.  Somebody  may  have  been 
guOty  of  an  error,  perhaps  a  crime,  but 
those  young  men  were  not.  I  do  not  care 
on  which  side  those  young  men  were. 
They  were  simply  doing  their  duty, 
not  merely  their  duty  as  they  saw  it,  but 
their  duty  as  every  honest  man  placed  in 
the  situation  in  which  they  were  placed, 
would  see  his  duty.  That  is  true  of  the 
vast  number  of  the  lives  that  are  be- 
ing  thrown  away.  We  talk  about  a  na- 
tion as  if  a  nation  was  an  entity  in 
which  all  felt  and  thought  the  same 
way^  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  those 
young  men  on  both  sides  are  simply 
doing  a  man's  work  and  doing  it  with  a 
heroism  that  no  soldiers  have  ever  ex- 
celled before.  Day  by  day  such  young 
men  are  lying  cold  and  stiff. 

And  who  are  those  young  men?  We 
know  them  not,  but  if  this  war  had  not 
happened  our  sons  might  have  known 
them  later.  Who  knows  but  what  a 
Louis  Pasteur  has  breathed  away  his 
life  under  the  stroke  of  shrapnel  in  the 
troiches?  We  know  not  what  lives  are 
being  cut  down  that  were  destined  not 
only  to  adorn  but  to  improve  and  to 
comfort  and  to  lead  and  to  help  on 
mankind  and  civilization. 

Does  that  mean  nothing  for  us  here  at 
a  great  educational  institution,  for  the 
other  young  men  of  just  that  age?  Can 
we  sit  still  and  count  our  pence,  and 
watch  ball  games,  and  not  think  of  what 
is  going  on  at  the  other  side  of  the  sea? 
Ought  not  we  to  feel  that  what  is  hap- 
pening there  throws  a  burden  on  us  as 
the  leaders  of  youth? 

The  future  is  dark  in  front  of  us.  We 
know  not  whether  we  shall  be  entangled 
or  whether  we  shall  escape  being  en- 
tangled in  this  war.   But  our  duty  is 


just  as  great  in  the  one  case  as  it  is  in  the 
other.  Whether  we  fight  or  whether  we 
do  not  fight,  we  fight  or  we  do  not  fight 
for  civilization. 

If  we  do  not  fight,  is  it  not  for  us,  for 
our  young  men,  to  take  up  the  burden 
that  those  yoimg  men  who  are  lying  stiff 
and  cold  would  have  taken  up  if  they 
had  lived?  America  has  not  yet  con- 
tributed to  the  world  its  share  in  the 
advancement  of  learning  and  scholar- 
ship, of  science,  of  all  those  things  which 
make  the  world  a  better  place  for  man 
to  live  in.  We  have  been  confined  most- 
ly to  material  civilization.  The  men  who 
would  have  carried  the  torch  of  know- 
ledge forward  in  the  next  generation  are, 
many  of  them,  killed.  Cannot  we  feel, 
and  make  our  own  young  men  feel,  that 
there  is  a  duty  come  upon  us,  a  duty  as 
strong  and  as  deep  and  as  compelling  as 
that  which  might  draw  them  to  the  bat- 
tlefield? Cannot  we  rise  up  and  say, 
"Whatever  may  happen,  we  will  carry 
on  the  torch;  we  will  snatch  it  from 
the  dying  hands  of  those  young  heroes 
on  both  sides  of  the  line"? 

DB.   WALCOTT 

The  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
is  always  a  welcome  guest  at  this  table. 
To  our  welcome  today  we  add  our  con- 
gratulations upon  the  successful  results 
of  his  earnest  efforts  for  the  extension  of 
the  advantages  of  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning  to  those  who  have  not  hith- 
erto had  easy  access  to  them.  His 
Excellency. 

OOVEBNOB  WAUBH 

Mr.  President,Members  of  the  Alumni 
of  Harvard  University,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen: In  obedience  to  a  time-honored 
and  most  appropriate  custom,  I  bring 
again  the  greetings  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  to  Harvard 
College,  the  first-bom  and  favored  off- 
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spring  of  the  zeal  of  our  forefathers  for 
the  higher  education,  and  to  the  great 
and  flourishing  University  of  whose 
branches  Harvard  College  is  the  parent 
trunk. 

Harvard  no  longer  stands  alone  as  she 
was  still  standing  when,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  her  founding,  the  fram- 
ers  of  our  Constitution  solemnly  com« 
mended  her  to  the  fostering  care  of  the 
new  and  independent  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  She  now  shares  with 
many  other  strong  and  worthy  institu- 
tions the  duty  and  privilege  of  —  and  I 
quote  from  the  Constitution  —  "initi- 
ating many  persons  of  great  eminence  in 
those  arts  and  sciences  that  qualify  them 
for  public  employments  both  in  Church 
and  State." 

Still,  in  a  peculiar  measure,  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  look  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege for  educational  leadership,  to  con- 
template her  wonderful  growth  and  pros- 
perity with  pride  and  satisfaction,  and 
to  watch  with  keen  interest  the  solution 
of  the  problems  that  arise  as  she  adapts 
herself  to  the  enlarging  needs  and  chang- 
ing conditions  of  our  swiftly  changing  age. 

As  I  look  upon  the  massive  and  costly 
halls  and  dormitories  that  surround  the 
comparatively  few  and  simple  college 
buildings  of  only  a  generation  ago,  as  I 
study  the  vastly  extended  curriculum  of 
the  University  and  compare  the  wide 
range  of  its  elective  courses  with  the  lim- 
ited and  inelastic  provisions  of  the  days 
of  the  Civil  War,  as  I  note  its  throng  of 
undergraduate  and  post-graduate  stu- 
dents, I  wonder  what  would  be  the  feel- 
ings of  Governor  Winthrop  or  Governor 
Endicott  if  they  could  stand  in  my  place 
today  and  witness  the  gigantic  outcome 
of  the  small  and  struggling  beginnings  of 
colony  and  college  to  which  their  devoted 
efforts  were  given.  Would  they  not  feel 
that  the  realization  of  their  visions  has 
far  surpassed  their  fondest  hopes,  that 


the  stmctuies  reared  by  posterity  <m 
their  foundations  are  massive  enough  to 
resist  every  shock,  and  that  the  future, 
in  their  day  so  dim  and  uncertain,  is  now 
dear  and  secure! 

And  yet,  as  we  meet  in  these  peaceful 
surroundings,  we  can  almost  hear  the 
rumblings  and  feel  the  tremors  of  a  vol- 
canic eruption  of  human  passions  that  is 
threatening  with  ruin  a  civilization  as 
advanced  and  as  firmly  rooted  as  our 
own;  and  my  thought  here  today  is  that 
never,  in  all  the  generations  since  this 
university  had  its  birth,  has  the  need 
been  greater  or  the  demand  more  urgent 
for  the  very  service  that  Harvard  Col- 
lege was  created  to  bestow  —  the  rear- 
ing of  leaders  wise  enough,  and  strong 
enough,  and  true  enough,  to  mould  pub- 
lic opinion  aright  and  to  guide  our  state 
and  nation  through  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers which  no  nation  has  ever  wholly 
escaped,  and  which  we  too  must  expect 
sooner  or  later  to  share.  . 

These  problems  of  our  own  industrial 
development  are  ever  with  us,  and  have 
to  do  with  the  very  life  of  the  free  insti- 
tutions that  the  foimders  of  Harvard 
College  risked  all  to  give  us,  and  that 
many  a  son  of  Harvard  has  shed  his 
blood  to  perpetuate  and  preserve.  They 
must  never  be  overshadowed  and  forgot- 
ten, as  they  are  in  danger  of  being  over- 
shadowed today,  in  the  discussion  of 
issues  growing  out  of  the  frightful  con- 
flagration that  is  raging  beyond  the  sea. 
And  yet  these  issues  are  vital  also,  and 
demand  in  their  due  proportion  the  best 
attention  that  a  trained  intelligence  and 
an  enlightened  consdenoe  can  give.  Is 
there  a  happy  mean  between  the  unpre- 
paredness  that  invites  aggression  and  the 
over-preparedness  that  serves  as  tinder 
to  the  spark  of  international  jealousy 
and  commercial  greed?  Are  they  right 
who  magnify  force,  the  force  of  strong- 
armed  nations.banded  together  to  repress 
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dtBorder  and  aggression,  as  the  one  sane 
•afegoard  of  a  lasting  peace?  Orarethey 
tight  who,  placing  their  main  reliance 
upon  a  policy  of  friendliness,  commercial 
reciprocity,  and  international  good-will, 
advocate  the  beating  of  our  swords  into 
ploughshares,  and  believe  themselves  in 
harmony  with  the  will  of  Him  who  ad- 
monished His  disciples  not  to  be  over- 
come by  evil  but  to  overcome  evil  with 
good? 

In  this  discussion  it  is  inevitable  that 
some  judgments  should  be  warped  by 
timidity,  some  by  racial  prejudice,  and 
some  by  greed  of  a  blood-soaked  and  un- 
hallowed gain.  How  tremendously  im- 
portant is  it  that  men  with  your  advan- 
tages should  enter  it,  not  only  with 
trained  intelligence  and  skill  in  debate, 
but  as  "persons  qualified  by  your  Col- 
legeforpublicemploymentto  the  State?" 

If  it  seems  to  any  of  you  that  I,  a 
guest,  am  overbold  in  venturing  upon 
such  plain  speaking  in  such  an  illustrious 
gathering  as  this,  let  me  remind  you  that 
the  early  governors,  of  whom  I  spoke  a 
few  moments  ago,  would  have  rightfully 
assumed  a  far  more  commanding  tone. 
It  is  <mly  because  Massachusetts  has 
v«4untarily  divested  herself  of  the  com- 
mand, and  has  entrusted  to  you  Harvard 
graduates,  instead  of  as  formerly  to  the 
Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  and 
Senate,  the  power  of  control,  that  she 
nowspeaksto  you  through  her  chief  mag- 
istrate from  year  to  year,  not  as  a  parent 
and  guardian,  but  as  a  visitor  and  friend. 
You  have  come  of  age;  she  has  divided 
tmong  you  this  goodly  heritage.  Be  it 
yours  to  see  to  it  that  this  her  cherished 
offspring  may  ever  continue  to  be  her 
staff  and  support,  the  pride  and  hope  of 
her  maturer  as  of  her  earliest  years! 

DB.  WALCOTT 

It  is  an  interesting  evidence  of  the 
liberality  of  Harvard  College  that  it  be- 


stowed its  first  degree  of  LL.D.  upon 
John  Winthrop  in  1773,  our  earliest  man 
of  science.  The  degree  was  conferred  for 
the  second  time,  in  1776,  upon  George 
Washington;  in  1779,  upon  Horatio 
Gates  and  Joseph  de  Valnais.  Gates  was 
the  popular  military  idol  of  the  hour,  and 
it  was  only  later  that  it  was  discovered 
that  his  feet  had  more  of  clay  than  iron 
in  them.  But  who  was  Joseph  de  Val- 
nais? How  many  in  this  assembly  have 
ever  heard  of  his  name?  Joseph  de 
Valnais  was  French  Consul  in  Boston. 
It  was  the  purpose  of  the  College  in  that 
day  to  honor  that  gallant  and  generous 
people  who  were  rendering  to  the  strug- 
gling colonies  that  almost  indispensable 
aid  which  helped  us  to  our  freedom. 

One  of  our  guests  today  was  Ambassa- 
dor to  France  in  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles  that  followed  the  invasion  of 
that  country  and  threatened  its  capital. 
He  remained  steadfast  to  his  post  when 
others  fled,  and  we  believe  that  our  an- 
cient friend  would  find  in  his  sympathetic 
services  some  recognition  of  the  obliga- 
tions which  we  feel,  and  have  felt,  and 
shall  always  feel,  to  that  ancient  friend 
of  America. 

We  do  not  forget,  however,  in  the  hon- 
ors that  were  bestowed  upon  our  guest 
of  the  day,  that  he  has  been  Governor 
of  that  great  Middle  State  with  which 
New  England  has  had  such  old  and  such 
intimate  relations. 

The  Honorable  Myron  T.  Herrick. 

HON.  IfTBON  T.  HERRICK. 

The  Chairman  has  said  that  Gates*s 
feet  were  of  clay;  not  only  my  feet,  but  my 
tongue  is  of  clay  and  it  cleaves  to  the  roof 
of  my  mouth  when  I  attempt  to  speak 
before  this  distinguished  audience,  for  I 
am  carried  back  to  the  days  of  my  youth, 
when  Harvard's  precincts  were  made 
sacred  by  my  imagination  and  her  men 
deified.   That  q>ell  of  my  boyhood  so 
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poMeaaes  me  today  that  I  would  not 
have  the  temerity  to  rise  to  my  feet  but 
from  my  desire  to  express  my  deep  and 
overwhekning  sense  of  gratitude  for  the 
high  honor  that  you  have  conferred  upon 
me  in  making  me  a  Doctor  of  Laws.  That 
you  should  be  willing  to  make  me  one  of 
you  has  touched  me  deeply. 

When  a  boy  I  read  of  Harvard*  and 
was  fired  with  an  intense  ambition  to  go 
there  and  obtain  an  education.  I  read  of 
the  careers  of  men  whom  Harvard  had 
made  great.  Charles  Sumner  was  one  of 
my  EEarvard  heroes;  I  cut  his  portrait 
from  a  newspaper  and  pinned  it  on  the 
wall  at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  looked  at  it 
and  dreamed  of  the  great  world  beyond 
my  father's  farm.  Very  often  in  those 
days  my  mind  refused  to  follow  my  feet 
in  the  furrow.  It  seemed  to  me  that  pos- 
sibly I  also  might  one  day  become  a  stu- 
doit  of  that  college  which  had  made 
Bumner  great.  I  inquired  about  the  tui- 
tion, —  discreetly,  in  order  that  my  pre- 
sumption might  not  be  found  out.  Then 
I  went  to  the  railroad  station  and  asked 
the  fare  to  Cambridge.  I  also  made  dili- 
gent inquiry  about  one  other  thing  at 
Harvard,  which  was  in  the  nature  of 
athletics,  —  whether  a  student  could 
exchange  his  ability  to  "buck  wood"  for 
"board  and  lodging."  I  found  no  en- 
couragement in  that  direction,  which 
was  fatal  to  my  plan;  so  I  gave  up  in  de- 
sfMur  the  hope  of  ever  becoming  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard,  and  turned  my  face 
and  footsteps,  —  for  I  walked  the  whole 
distance,  —  toward  Oberlin  College, 
where  I  found  a  market  for  my  sole  com- 
modity. I  did  not  know  then  what  I 
learned  yesterday  on  a  banner  at  Soldier's 
Field,  that  the  CUss  of  1890  could  boast 
that  "Harvard  Waited  260  Years  for 
Us";  had  I  known  that  Harvard  would 
wait,  my  courage  to  come  here  might  not 
have  been  so  soon  exhausted. 

But  after  all,  there  was  a  compensa- 


tion, —  my  son  was  able  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  which  had  been  denied  me. 
And  today  is  the  unexpected  culmina- 
tion of  the  dream  and  aspiration  of  my 
youth  to  become  an  alumnus  of  Harvard. 
The  weight  of  the  memories  recalled  by 
this  occasion  has  made  me  once  more 
the  awed  youth  at  the  gate  of  the 
campus. 

I  have  been  tremendously  impressed, 
during  these  days  in  which  I  have  been 
privileged  to  vbit  Harvard  and  to  see 
and  feel  something  of  her  inner  life  and 
thought,  to  find  her  all  that  the  dream  of 
my  adolescence  had  painted  her.  I  find 
here  what  is  dimly  felt  throughout  the 
nation,  —  a  realisation  of  the  fact  that 
the  old  order  is  changing.  The  conscious- 
ness of  that  impending  change  pervades 
the  institution  from  the  youngest  fresh- 
man to  the  oldest  teacher  and  official. 
Pres.  Lowell  has  said  that  we  are  at  the 
threshold  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  histoiy 
of  our  country.  We  are  indeed  standing 
at  the  threshold,  endeavoring  with  our 
imperfect  si^t  to  see  into  the  future,  but 
our  vision  is  blurred.  The  precedents  by 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  de- 
termine our  course  are  no  longer  of 
value;  they  have  been  swept  away  by 
the  swift  succession  of  events,  and  we 
must,  as  before  in  our  history,  blajse  a 
new  way  and  make  new  precedents. 

The  paths  that  we  shall  follow  as  we 
enter  this  new  stage  of  our  national 
career  must  be  determined  largely  by 
the  influence  which  Harvard  and  kin- 
dred institutions  in  the  United  States 
can  exert.  The  school  of  thought  which 
they  have  created  determines  our  steps; 
it  influences  business  and  politics;  it  has 
a  contact  with  every  branch  or  part  of 
American  life.  Until  recently,  the  busi- 
ness world  had  its  contact  and  its  power 
with  politics  through  the  sordid  instru- 
mentality of  the  campaign  subscription. 
But  the  political  party  is  a  sensitive 
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barometer,  the  first  to  indicate  the  trend 
of  public  opinion,  and  one  of  the  early 
manifestations  of  this  new  spirit  in  pub- 
lic life  was  the  recent  decree  of  the  fed- 
eral government  and  of  most  of  the 
states,  forbidding  campaign  subscrip- 
tions by  corporations  and  requiring  that 
all  contributions  for  campaign  purposes 
be  published.  At  the  moment  I  deplored 
that  legislation,  as  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  at  that 
time,  for  it  seemed  as  though  the  one 
link  which  connected  the  business  man, 
who  was  too  busy  making  money  to  ex- 
pend his  time  in  campaigns,  with  the 
Government,  was  the  campaign  sub- 
scription. The  manufacturer,  the  rail- 
road man,  the  man  engaged  in  business, 
whose  brains  were  good,  had  a  right  to 
be  consulted  in  an  advisory  capacity  by 
reason  <^  his  check  rather  than  by  his 
intellect.  I  believe  that  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  the  great  business  men  of  the 
country,  and  their  contact  with  the 
Government,  even  though  obtained  or 
compelled  in  this  way,  was  of  advantage. 
The  contribution,  aside  from  patriotic 
motives,  was  for  the  insurance  of  protec- 
tion or  safeguarding  of  interests.  The 
giver  did  not,  except  in  isolated  cases, 
sedc  positive  advantages  for  himself, 
but  a  ddemx  against  oppressive  and  un- 
just measures. 

I  thouj^t  at  the  time  that  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  campaign  contribution  by 
corporations  was  a  mistake,  since  it  re- 
moved a  strong  influence  against  bad 
legislation,  and  I  could  see  nothing  to 
take  the  place  of  this  steady  influence. 
The  rdationship  of  the  business  man 
with  politics  has  been  severed;  and  more 
impracticable,  more  bad  legislation,  has 
been  enacted  during  these  years  that  his 
advice  and  counsel  was  not  available  or 
was  not  sought  and  heeded  than  in  all 
the  preceding  fifty  years. 

However,  this  relationship  was  on  the 


wrong  principle  and  had  to  come  to  an 
end,  and  the  results  that  I  have  described 
are  but  the  natural  outcome  of  the  read- 
justment. But  the  proq>erity  and  well- 
being  of  the  country  still  depends  upon 
the  existence  of  a  woridng  relation  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  business 
interests.  The  campaign  contribution 
was  the  wrong  method  of  establishing 
this  relationship,  but  it  is  necessary  now 
as  always  that  for  the  good  of  the  nation 
there  should  be  harmony  between  the 
government  and  the  business  world.  Out 
of  this  discussion  and  ferment,  there  has 
finally  emerged  an  appreciation  of  the 
necessity  for  unity  in  our  national  life,  — 
a  realization  that  there  can  be  no  war  on 
business  by  the  government,  but  that 
the  welfare  of  the  country  depends  on 
the  legitimate  protection  of  business  and 
nothing  more.  The  man  who  puts  his 
money  into  politics  must  also  put  in  his 
brains  if  he  is  to  make  his  influence  felt. 

After  the  Civil  War  we  seem  to  have 
thought  that  we  had  settled  all  the  prob- 
lems of  representative  government  and 
that  we  might  then  go  on  without  thought 
or  care  for  the  future;  that  the  Grovem- 
ment  was  automatic  in  operation  like 
some  natural  force,  not  requiring  eq>edal 
attention  on  the  part  of  its  citizens;  that 
we  might  proceed  with  absolute  abandon 
to  the  exploitation  of  the  great  natural 
resources  of  this  country  and  the  up- 
building of  our  individual  fortunes,  free 
from  obligation  or  responsibility  to  our 
Government.  And  that  we  did  with  un« 
paralleled  success.  But  the  period  from 
which  we  are  now  emerging  brings  an 
end  to  that  epoch  and  that  attitude;  we 
seem  to  have  come  to  a  time  in  which  the 
influence  of  public  opinion  is  again  to  be 
the  vital  force  in  our  national  affairs,  giv- 
ing rise  to  a  higher  ideal  of  citizenship 
than  we  have  known  in  the  last  half- 
century. 

We  have  seen  the  people  of  Europe,  in 
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the  crises  of  the  past  year,  rise  as  a  man 
and  sink  their  social  and  political  differ- 
ences, and  dedicate  everything  that  they 
have  and  eveiything  that  they  hold  dear 
to  the  service  of  their  native  land.  It  is 
an  inspiring  spectade  for  us;  an  example 
of  patriotism  that  we  should  emulate  as 
we  enter  on  this  new  phase  of  our  na- 
tional existence.  In  Europe  it  was  the 
stem  lesson  of  war  that  brought  to  the 
surface  the  essential  qualities  of  the  peo- 
ple; may  it  not  be  that  by  the  example  of 
those  nations  we  may  in  peace  renew  our 
patriotism  and  prepare  ourselves  to  do 
the  great  things  now  required  of  us. 

Mr.  Rhodes,  the  day  before  yesterday, 
in  his  admirable  address,  revived  many 
memories  of  fifty  years  ago  as  he  recalled 
the  dangerous  period  through  which  we 
then  passed.  I  think  that  the  times 
which  he  described  are  parallded,  in 
some  measure,  in  the  happenings  of  to- 
day;  that  as  high  an  order  of  civic  moral- 
ity and  duty  is  now  required  as  was  then 
so  nobly  shown;  that  now  when  our 
country  is  calling  us  to  her  standard 
there  is  urgent  need  for  us  to  show  our 
devotion  to  the  nation  by  a  subordina- 
tion of  all  selfish  interest. 

"  Alas !  it  is  not  when  we  sleep  soft  and 
wake  merrily  oursells,  that  we  think  on 
other  people's  sufferings.  Our  hearts  are 
waxed  light  within  us  then,  and  we  are 
for  righting  our  ain  wrongs  and  fighting 
our  ain  battles.  But  when  the  hour  of 
trouble  comes,  —  seldom  may  it  visit 
your  Leddyship,  —  when  the  hour  of 
death  comes,  that  comes  to  high  and 
low,  —  lang  and  late  may  it  be  yours,  O 
my  Leddy,  —  then  it  isna*  what  we  hae 
dune  for  oursells,  but  what  we  hae  dune 
for  others*  that  we  think  on  maist  pleas- 
anUy." 

DB.  WALCOTT. 

The  preparation  of  the  learned  and 
godly  clergy  was  one  of  the  early  func- 


tions of  Harvard  College.  They  went 
out  from  Harvard  College  into  every  vil- 
lage of  New  England,  canying  with  them 
a  love  of  learning.  Through  all  the  years 
they  have  had  a  just  and  weU-eamed  in- 
fluence in  the  community.  Their  num- 
bers in  relation  to  the  great  body  of  grad- 
uates may  have  diminished,  but  the 
power  of  the  great  preacher  to  control 
the  souls  of  men  still  exists. 

I  call  upon  the  Revoend  Paul  Revere 
Frothingham. 

BXV.  PAUL  BIVKBX  FBOTHmOHAlf . 

Mr.  President,  Prendent  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Brothers 
of  Harvard:  I  suppose  no  one  can  receive 
an  honor  such  as  I  have  received  today 
from  Harvard  Univowty  without  being 
conscious,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  great 
distinction  itself,  and  without  also  being 
somewhat  painfully  consdous  of  his  own 
unworthiness  to  receive  the  distinction. 

Now,  Brothers,  these  occasions,  these 
Alumni  occasions,  are  always  a  cause 
notable.  They  are  notable  in  themselves, 
and  have  been  notable  for  the  things 
that  are  said  at  them.  But  to  my  mind 
this  Commencement  today  has  peculiar 
interest  and  significance.  In  the  first 
place,  I  wonder  when,  in  the  course  of 
the  centuries  since  Harvard  was  first 
established,  the  Prendent  of  this  Uni- 
versity has  been  privileged  to  announce 
such  great  achievements  as  President 
Lowell  has  announced  today  —  in  the 
completion  of  the  great  Widener  Library 
and  of  the  freshmen  dormitories.  To 
find  any  gift  comparable  to  the  princely 
gift  that  we  see  in  the  Widener  Library 
we  must,  I  think,  go  back  to  remember 
some  of  the  gifts  that  came  from  that 
distinguished  alumnus  whom  we  rejoice 
perhaps  to  honor  more  than  almost  any 
other  —  we  must  go  back  to  some  of  the 
gifts  of  Major  Higginson  himself. 

And  then.  Brothers,  I  want  to  say  that 
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this  occasion  is  notable  on  another  ac» 
count.  It  is  notable  because  of  the  dra- 
matic interest  that  attaches  to  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  guests  here  today. 
You  have  just  listened  to  the  words  of  a 
man  who  comes  back  to  us  from  across 
the  ocean,  having  endeared  himself  to  a 
sister  Republic  in  the  hour  of  her  great- 
est need,  having  endeared  himself  by  his 
courage,  his  manly,  his  noble,  I  may  say 
his  Ammcan,  sense  of  duty,  who  comes 
back  here  to  find  his  own  country  almost 
the  only  great  nation  in  the  world  which 
is  not  at  war  at  the  present  time. 

We  never  come  back  here.  Brothers  of 
Harvard,  without  being  mindful  of  the 
things  that  man  can  accomplish  because 
of  education  and  that  the  sons  of  men 
here  in  this  University  show  that  they 
have  accomplished  in  the  days  that  are 
gone.  Why  is  it  that  we  are  always  so 
^ad  to  come  bade  here  on  these  Com- 
mencement occasions?  It  is  not  merely, 
I  think,  because  we  renew  our  memory 
of  the  scenes  of  perhaps  many  years  ago. 
It  is  not  merely  because  we  renew  here 
old  friendships.  It  is  not  merely,  I  think, 
because  we  recall  mornings  in  the  Col- 
lege^Chapel  or  afternoons  in  University  5. 
It  is  not  for  any  reason  such  as  these. 
But  I  believe  we  are  always  particularly 
^ad  to  come  back  here  for  these  alumni 
meetings  because  these  meetings  bring 
us  in  a  way  in  touch  with  the  youth  at 
the  present  time  in  Harvard  University, 
and  because  youth  stands  for  the  future, 
and  because  youth  stands  for  promise. 
God  knows,  my  brothers,  that  you  and  I 
at  the  present  time  need  all  that  we  can 
get  in  the  way  of  promise  for  the  future. 
And  we  ought,  I  think,  to  be  particu-  • 
larly  gkd  in  coming  back  here  this  year 
because  of  the  promise  that  there  is  for 
the  future,  more  especially  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  the  youth  that  are 
being  trained  here  by  the  high  ideals 
and   the   great    principles   for  which 


this  University  stands  and  always  has 
stood. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  you  and  I 
of  the  generations  that  are  older  have  no 
particular  reason  for  being  satisfied  with 
the  work  of  our  hands.  And  in  coming 
back  here  we  get  some  comfort  and  some 
solace  in  the  hope  that  the  generations  to 
come  will  do  better  in  these  respects  than 
we  have  done.  Harvard  University  is  a 
place  to  make  every  good  American 
happy.  And  it  is  calculated  to  make  him 
happy  because  of  the  promise  that  there 
is  in  the  men  that  are  going  out  to  take 
their  parts  in  the  work  of  this  world. 

It  may  be  that  the  President  this 
morning,  in  granting  a  bachelor's,  or  a 
master's,  or  a  doctor's  degree,  has  hon- 
ored some  youth  who  in  the  days  to  come 
will  be  able  to  lend  his  influence  to  keep 
this  great  country  of  ours  out  of  the  en- 
tanglements and  the  horrors  of  war  and 
to  guide  her  definitely  in  the  paths  of 
peace. 

Brothers,  the  work  of  the  century  past, 
if  we  may  gather  it  up  into  just  a  word  or 
two,  was  a  work,  it  seems  to  me,  of  me- 
chanical engineering  and  adjustment. 
It  has  been  a  work  of  great  discoveries 
and  great  inventions;  it  has  led  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  control  of  the  human  mind 
over  natural  energies  and  forces.  And 
that  work  has  been  extremely  well  done. 
It  has  led,  you  know,  to  the  practical 
conquest  of  the  air,  to  the  bridging  of  the 
ocean,  to  the  tunneling  of  mountains, 
and  finally  to  that  most  dramatic  work 
of  all  —  by  which  the  waters  of  two  great 
oceans  are  brought  together  through  the 
deep  cut  at  Panama. 

The  work,  however,  of  the  century  to 
come  is  going  to  be  a  greater  work  and 
requiring  greater  zeal  and  greater  devo- 
tion. It  b  going  to  be,  and  it  must  be,  a 
work  of  human  adjustment.  It  is  a  work 
of  teaching  men  and  women  somehow  to 
use  for  life  and  growth,  and  not  for  death 
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aad  destraction,  these  great  forces  that 
have  been  placed  within  our  grasp.  And 
I  want  to  say  that  it  is  to  this  woric  that 
the  generation  of  young  men  now  going 
out  from  Harvard  University  will  be 
called  upon  to  devote  themselves.  In 
the  years  that  have  passed  we  have  had 
our  leagues  of  industry,  we  have  had  our 
leagues  of  learning,  we  have  had  our 
leagues  of  prophets.  And  it  is  a  happy 
thing  that  at  last  we  are  seeing  organized 
here  in  America  a  great  league  of  peace. 
It  is  a  happier  and  greater  thing  still  that 
the  President  of  this  University  has  a 
guiding  hand  upon  the  formation  and 
the  prospects  of  that  league  itself.  It  is 
a  happy  and  prophetic  thing,  because 
just  by  and  through  his  influence  and 
guidance  he  will  help  and  guide  the  lives 
and  minds  of  the  young  men  entrusted 
to  his  charge. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  as 
some  of  you  probably  know,  there  was 
a  great  and  most  destructive  fire  here 
among  the  college  buildings.  Harvard 
Hall  was  burned  to  the  ground  and  the 
library  was  destroyed,  and  out  of  the 
collection  of  books  that  were  left  to  the 
College  by  John  Harvard  only  one  vol- 
ume was  saved,  and  that  volume  bore 
the  title  of  "The  Christian  Warfare 
against  the  World,  the  Flesh  and  the 
Devil."  That  is  the  kind  of  warfare. 
Brothers  of  Harvard,  that  men  of  light 
and  learning  and  influence  should  devote 
themselves  to  in  the  days  to  come.  It  is 
a  warfare  against  war,  and  it  is  a  warfare 
against  the  greed  and  the  lust  and  the 
ambitions  that  lead  to  war.  Emerson 
said  that  in  every  period  of  human  his- 
tory some  one  nation  more  than  any 
other  embodies  the  sentiment  and  future 
of  mankind.  At  this  present  moment 
America  is  once  again  that  country. 
With  her  ideals  and  with  her  attain- 
ments of  democracy,  of  liberty  and  of 
peace,  she  certainly  embodies  the  sen- 


timent, and  we  hope  the  future,  of  man- 
kind. 

DB.  WALGOTT. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  just  laws  can 
only  save  the  fabric  of  society  when  they 
are  fairly  administered.  Here  the  author- 
ity of  the  courts  b  recognized  and  the 
judges  honored.  There  are  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of  secur- 
ing your  judges.  We  in  this  state  have 
adopted  one  method;  our  imperial  neigh- 
bor up  to  this  time  has  followed  another 
method,  —  but  in  presenting  the  guest 
of  today  to  the  suffrages  of  the  people 
they  took  care  to  presoit  a  man  who  had 
served  in  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
— that  same  qualification  John  Marshall 
had.  We  do  not  forget  that  our  own  cap- 
tain, who  has  adorned  the  bendi  in  the 
state  and  in  the  nation,  also  had  that 
qualification. 

I  present  to  you  His  ^mor,  Edgar 
M.  Cullen,  late  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York. 

HON.  EDGAB  MONTQOMEBT  CULLEN. 

President  Walcott,  and  Gentiemen:  I 
can  hardly  express  to  you  the  pride  with 
which  I  receive  today  the  honor  which 
your  Alma  Mater  has  conferred  upon  m^ 
to  which  honor  I  owe  the  pleasure  of  be- 
coming now,  at  least  to  a  certain  degree, 
a  member  of  your  Assodation.  The  mark 
of  distinction  was  doubly  grateful  to  me 
because  it  came  after  I  had  been  retired 
from  public  life  by  reason  of  my  age  — 
a  retirement  which  usually  consigns  one 
to  oblivion. 

Crentiemen,  I  am  of  the  first  generation 
on  the  paternal  side  of  my  family  and  of 
the  second  generation  on  the  maternal 
side  that  was  bom  in  this  country.  You 
are  the  alumni  of  the  oldest  college  in  the 
United  States,  and  many  of  you  can 
trace  your  lineage  back  to  men  who  were 
in  this  country  when  this  college  was 
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lounded.  I  revere  the  memory  of  my 
forebears  as  highly  as  any  of  you  do 
yours.  Nevertheless,  it  is  and  should  be 
to  you  a  subject  of  just  pride  that  your 
ancestors  took  such  a  prominent  part  in 
achieving  the  independence  of  the  ooun- 
try,  in  the  formation  of  its  institutions 
and  its  laws,  and  exercised  what  almost 
might  be  termed  a  dominant  influence 
over  the  thought  of  the  nation. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  very  often  I  envy 
you  your  heritage.  But  at  times  I  find 
some  consolation.  That  this  country  or 
its  institutions  is  in  any  serious  danger 
from  the  attacks  of  socialists  and  anarch- 
ists I  cannot  believe.  But,  gentlemen,  of 
late  there  has  grown  up  from  the  most 
highly  educated  part  of  our  people  quite 
a  dass  —  or  "cult"  I  might  term  it — 
who  would  teach  us  that  the  institutions 
which  their  and  your  ancestors  founded, 
the  constitutions  which  their  and  your 
ancestors  framed,  were  all  wrong  when 
adopted,  or  at  least  are  now  worn  out 
and  merely  a  dog  on  the  progress  to 
which  these  over-modest  children  of  the 
twentieth  century  would  lead  us;  the 
road  to  progress  as  they  believe  it,  in 
which  they  wish  to  follow,  by  regulating 
all  human  conduct  by  law  and  by  con- 
trolling by  statute  all  our  prejudices  -^ 
which  are  or  ought  to  be  a  man's  most 
cherished  possessions.  This  cult,  too, 
gentlemen,  or  at  least  most  of  its  mem- 
bers, can  boast  of  an  old  American  line- 
age, and  they  are  not  without  quite  a 
strain  of  good  New  England  blood  in 
their  veins. 

Now,  my  family  is  so  new  in  the  coun- 
try that  none  of  its  members,  neither  my 
father,  in  his  lifetime,  nor  myself,  ever 
ceased  thanking  God  for  this  country 
and  its  institutions,  and  never  ceased  to 
revere  the  Dedaration  of  Independence 
—  the  charter  of  personal  liberty  which 
asserts  the  doctrine  that  governments 
are  made  for  men,  not  men  for  govern- 


ments or  for  the  state,  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  —  which 
guarantees  us  personal  liberty  and  the 
right  of  self-government.  We  have  n*t 
been  here  long  enough,  gentlemen,  to  be 
willing  to  discard  those  things  as  archaic 
or  effete. 

When  I  was  a  boy  there  might  be 
found  in  many  of  the  advertisements  of 
the  newspapers,  on  many  placards  in 
many  establishments,  the  notice  that 
"No  Irish  need  apply."  In  most  of  the 
plays  on  the  stage  the  Irishman  was  the 
typical  butt  and  subject  of  ridicule — 
not  merdy  of  humor.  The  Irish  neither 
sought  nor  obtained  any  dvil  rights  bill 
nor  any  censorship  of  the  stage.  If  the 
position  which  they  now  have  in  public 
esteem  is  different  from  that  hdd  by 
them  formerly,  it  is  due  to  their  own 
exertions  and  achievements  and  not  to 
the  force  of  legislation.  I  say  this  not  to 
detract  one  iota  from  the  obligation  that 
they  and  all  immigrants  to  this  country 
owe  to  it  and  to  its  institutions.  On  the 
contrary,  in  my  judgment  the  greatest 
boon  the  government  of  the  country 
could  confer  on  them  was  to  leave  them 
free  to  fight  their  own  way  to  success, 
equally  untrammelled  and  unfavored  by 
law. 

For  this  reason  all  immigrants,  from 
whatever  nation  or  race  sprung,  should 
always  fed  that  their  whole  supreme 
loyalty  is  due  to  this  country  and  to  this 
country  alone.  But  at  the  same  time, 
gentlemen,  frankly  it  is  my  opinion  that 
they  should  be  very  loath  to  approve 
any  radical  innovations  in  the  sphere, 
functions  or  power  of  its  government.  I 
fear  that  there  are  some  families  that 
have  lived  in  America  too  long;  so  long 
as  to  become 'unconscious  of  the  great 
blessings  we  all  enjoy  here,  and  to  be  too 
eager  for  change.  There  are  times  when 
I  think  that  if  my  people  had  been  here 
longer  I  might  have  fallen  into  the  same 
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8ad  case.  That,  gentlemen,  when  I  am 
too  envious  of  you  is  the  consolation  I 
take  to  myself.  Now  that  I  am  one  of 
you  I  hope  I  shall  have  less  of  envy,  and 
less  need  of  consolation. 

DB.  WALCOTT. 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  Soldier's 
Field  there  stands  a  monument  of  smooth 
and  attractive  design,  upon  which  are 
the  names  of  six  young  men,  graduates 
of  Harvard  College.  Beneath  it  are  the 
lines  in  which  a  wise  poet  set  the  sum- 
mons which  they  heard  when  they  of- 
fered their  lives  on  the  fidd  of  battle. 
Tlieir  associate,  who  shared  the  same 
ventures  that  they  underwent,  returned 
to  dvil  life,  but  not  unscathed.  In  all 
the  intervening  years  he  has  been  a 
leader  in  every  movement  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  fellowmen.  Brave,  generous, 
high-minded,  tender  and  true,  where  is 
there  a  better  son  of  Harvard  than 
Henry  Lee  Higginson! 

MAJOR  HENBT  LEE  HIGGINSON. 

Mr.  President:  You  have  already  said 
that  fifty  years  ago  Harvard  College  re- 
ceived the  soldiers  of  the  University,  the 
alumni  who  had  come  home,  and  gave 
them  such  a  welcome  that  nobody  would 
forget  it  who  was  there.  Our  great  Gov- 
ernor gave  us  a  warm  welcome,  and  Mr. 
Lowell  read  that  wonderful  Ode  which 
brought  tears  and  joy  to  us.  It  was  very 
welcome.  Now,  will  you  listen  to  a  few 
more  words  about  our  Civil  War  and  its 
lessons  and  its  happy  memories  ? 

It  is  pleasant  to  remember  our  com- 
rades whose  names  are  in  the  cloister, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  remember  our  com- 
rades who  came  home  to  do  further  ser- 
vice and  who  have  died,  one  after  the 
other,  until  very  few  are  left.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  remember  the  gallant  and  gener- 
ous deeds  on  the  part  of  both  Confeder- 
ates and  our  Union  men  which  marked 


our  Civil  War.  It  is  pleasant  to  remem- 
ber that  the  men  on  both  sides,  although 
they  took  horses,  food,  forage,  where 
they  could  get  them,  and  sometimes 
burned  houses,  never  did  things  for 
which  men  would  be  ashamed. 

At  the  North  the  older  and  younger 
men  of  our  day  had  grown  up  loving  the 
Union,  and  some  of  them  hating  slavery. 
And  at  the  South  our  brothers  had  grown 
up  with  exactly  the  opposite  feeling. 
Presently  it  became  dear  that  the  matter 
had  got  to  be  thrashed  out,  and  it  was 
thrashed  out  with  a  vengeance.  Schod- 
mates,  classmates,  friends,  took  the  side 
to  which  they  naturally  belonged,  and 
relatives  met  each  other  on  the  field. 
The  women  of  the  North  and  the  South 
gave  all  their  time  and  strength  and 
thoughts  to  the  care  of  the  soldiers;  and 
it  was  they  who  suffered  most. 

What  was  the  lesson  of  the  first  act  in 
the  drama  set  on  our  national  stage  in 
1861?  Simply  to  teach  men  and  womoi 
that  they  were  of  very  little  conse- 
quence, and  that  thdr  country,  thdr  be- 
lief in  mankind,  all  their  hopes,  were  of 
far  more  value  than  they  themselves. 
Many  a  man  had  lived  a  quiet  life  in  a 
comfortable  home  and  was  awakened  by 
the  burning  question  and  taught  to  take 
a  larger  view  of  life.  Having  seen  that 
light  he  never  could  forget  it.  And  that 
light  has  illuminated  and  uplifted  his  life 
and  taught  him  to  see  the  beauty  of  ser* 
vice  to  his  fellowmen. 

Run  over  the  list  in  your  minds  of  the 
men  prominent  in  Massachusetts  who 
went  to  the  front  and  died  on  the  battle- 
field, or  in  consequence  of  the  battle- 
field. Hie  list  is  far  too  long  to  repeat, 
but  I  may  select  a  few  names. 

Remember  Robert  Shaw,  who,  at  the 
bidding  of  our  Governor,  left  his  own 
regiment  and  the  comrades  of  whom  he 
was  so  fond,  and  took  the  colored  regi- 
ment. His  father  and  mother,  wife  and 
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sisters,  bade  him  go,  —  and  they  never 
saw  him  again.  I  like  to  think  of  that 
beautiful  boy  whom  we  loved  so  well, 
leading  his  colored  men  to  an  attack 
which  he  knew  meant  death.. 

We  may  not  forget  John  Gray,  who, 
after  a  distinguished  military  career 
came  home  to  be  a  light  in  our  law 
school  and  the  staff  and  comfort  of  his 
friends;  and  Wendell  Holmes,  who, 
though  often  wounded,  lived  to  be  a 
counselor,  teacher,  judge,  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  and  Edward  Hooper,  a 
tireless  agent  of  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion and  later  a  valued  Fellow  and  Treas- 
urer of  Harvard  University.  We  had  a 
bad  reverse  at  Balls  Bluff,  with  the  Po- 
tomac Biver  running  swiftly  behind  us, 
and  because  Colonel  Raymond  Lee 
could  not  swim,  Paul  Revere  and  Charles 
Peirson  dung  to  him  and  were  captured 
with  him.  None  of  us  will  forget  that 
when  James  Savage  was  badly  wounded 
at  Cedar  Mountain,  Harry  Russell  would 
not  leave  him,  although  he  knew  that  by 
a  late  edict  from  Richmond  all  Yankee 
officers  captured  were  to  be  hanged.  At 
Gettysburg,  our  first  scholar.  General 
Frank  Barlow,  who,  insensitive  to 
danger,  always  sought  the  dangerous 
places,  was  lying  on  the  ground  severely 
wounded.  Confederate  Generals  Gordon 
and  Early,  riding  by,  noticed  him.  Gor- 
don said  to  Early:  "There  lies  a  Yankee 
general;  shall  we  do  something  for  him?  ** 
Early  replied : " It  is  useless;  he  is  too  far 
gone."  Frank  raised  himself  on  his  elbow 
and  said:  "Damn  you.  General  Early.  I 
win  lick  you  yet."  And  he  did.  Think  of 
Charles  Lowell,  a  man  sensitive  to 
danger,  who  lost  thirteen  horses  in  the 
Shenandoah  Campaign  of  1864,  because 
he  chose  to  go  where  he  could  best  see 
and  do  his  work,  and  at  last,  in  leading 
the  winning  charge,  met  his  death 
quietly.  His  letters  show  how  his  ideas 
had  changed.  In  his  earlier  days  he  had 


thought  of  his  own  education  and  of  prep- 
aration for  a  brilliant  and  useful  career; 
during  the  war  he  saw  that  he  had  no 
right  to  himself,  and  that  his  true  career 
was  that  of  service  to  his  fellowmen  and 
his  country. 

For  an  instance  of  the  highest  bravery, 
read  Captain  Haskell*s  story  of  Pickett's 
attack  on  our  lines  at  Grettysburg, 
ordered  by  the  hardest  fighter  in  the 
world  —  General  Robert  Lee  —  ordered 
against  the  remonstrance  of  Longstreet, 
who  never  flinched.  There,  our  19th  and 
20th  Massachusetts  Regiments  and 
many  others  met  and  rolled  back  the 
high  tide  of  the  war,  and  there  Paul  and 
Edward  Revere,  Macy,  Driver,  Henry 
Abbott,  little  Herbert  Mason  and  many 
others  bore  their  part.  Some  were  killed, 
and  some  survived.  Hiere,  Lieutenant 
Cushing,  fearfully  wounded  and  holding 
his  body  together  with  his  hands,  gave 
Pickett*s  men  one  more  shot  from  his 
last  gun,  and  then  fell  dead  among  his 
men  lying  around  him. 

At  another  point  the  2d  Massachu- 
setts Regiment,  well-placed,  was  await- 
ing an  attack,  when  an  order  came  to 
them  to  move  forward  to  an  impossible 
position.  Charies  Mudge,  in  command, 
called  out:  "Men,  it's  murder,  but  it's 
orders";  and,  jumping  over  the  stone 
wall,  was  killed.  But  the  regiment  moved 
on,  and  was  badly  hurt.  Presently  a 
skirmisher  was  shot,  and  Captain  Robe- 
son ran  forward  and  put  him  on  his  back. 
Robeson  was  killed.  Then  Charles 
Morse,  senior  living  officer,  dressed  the 
regiment  under  fire  and  brought  it  out. 
Obedience,  gallantry,  generosity,  cool- 


Toward  the  end  of  the  war,  in  1864, 
splendid  old  General  George  Thomas,  a 
Virginian  by  birth,  moulded  into  a 
fighting  force  a  mass  of  disorganized 
soldiers  and  quarter-masters'  men,  and 
met  and  broke  to  pieces  a  gallant  army 
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under  Hood.  After  the  war.  General 
Thomas's  own  sisters  would  not  ac- 
knowledge his  existence,  because  he  had 
clung  to  the  cause  of  the  Union. 

Perhaps  you  know  Confederate  Cap- 
tain McCabe's  story  of  the  last  success- 
ful attack  on  our  lines  at  Petersburg. 
General  Gordon,  with  General  Lee*s 
permission,  planned  a  night  attack  on 
Fort  Steadman,  which  required  absolute 
silence.  Hie  pickets  were  dose  to  each 
other  and  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
each  other  in  a  friendly  spirit,  swapping 
salt,  tobacco,  newspapers  and  other 
things,  and  playing  cards  together.  Be- 
tween the  armies  lay  a  cornfield,  from 
which  the  men  of  each  side  used  to  get 
ears  of  com  to  roast.  When  the  attack 
was  ready,  and  the  men  in  column,  a 
Confederate  rifle  accidentally  went  off 
and  startled  the  Northern  pickets. 
General  Gordon  was  much  disturbed, 
but  a  private  from  Mississippi  said  to 
him:  "1*11  make  that  all  right,  Goieral. 
Say,  Yank!  we  are  only  going  to  get 
some  roasting  ears!*'  And  the  Union 
men  were  quiet  again.  Then  the  attack 
was  ordered  at  once;  but  the  soldier  said 
to  General  Gordon : "  Wait  a  bit.  General, 
I  told  that  Yankee  that  we  were  only 
going  to  get  some  roasting  ears,  and  I 
must  keep  my  word."  After  a  while  he 
sang  out :  "  Say,  Yank !  Look  out.  Hell  is 
going  to  break  loose  pretty  soon."  And 
they  went  through  us  and  took  the  fort. 

Let  me  speak  of  the  men  who  stayed 
at  home,  of  the  kind  physicians  and 
friends  who  helped  our  cause  in  the 
field  and  at  home.  You  see  the  result  in 
our  great  President  Emeritus  and  in  the 
Chairman  of  today.  Dr.  Walcott,  both 
of  whom  would  have  been  glad  to  go  to 
the  front,  and  both  of  whom  were  pre- 
vented by  circumstances  beyond  their 
control  from  going.  Think  of  their  de- 
votion to  the  state  and  the  country,  and 
remember  that  one  was  the  leading  edu- 


cator of  the  country  and  another  chosen 
by  the  physicians  to  sit  at  the  head 
of  the  great  Congress  in  Washington, 
and  the  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Health  for  thirty  years.  Such 
was  their  education  and  ours,  and  it  is 
no  small  part  of  what  Harvard  has  done 
for  the  country. 

May  I  repeat  that  the  war  so  educated 
the  men  of  our  day  that  they  were  liter- 
ally forced  to  forget  themselves  and  think 
of  their  country,  of  its  great  importance 
to  the  whole  worid.  It  is  v^y  ea^y  to 
sink  into  a  quiet,  comfortable  life,  but 
it  is  "man's  perdition  to  be  safe  when 
for  the  truth  he  ought  to  die"  —  or  to 
live  and  strive  as  these  men  have. 

We  have  n't  forgotten  our  Southern 
brothers,  the  men  with  whom  we  used  to 
row  or  study.  They,  too,  got  their  lesson, 
and  they,  too,  suffered  —  worse  than  we 
did.  They  were  fully  as  gallant  as  we. 
If  I  knew  more  about  them  I  could  re- 
count to  you  thdr  deeds  of  gallantry 
also.  I  like  to  think  of  General  Jeb 
Stewart,  a  gallant  man,  who  would  gal- 
lop through  us  and  go  all  round  us  and 
cut  off  our  supplies.  It  is  tragic  to  think 
that  at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  opposite 
to  the  2d  Massachusetts  Infantry, — 
Bob  Shaw's  regiment,  —  Bredc  Park- 
man,  his  cousin,  should  have  fou^^t  and 
been  killed.  There  were  plenty  of  good 
soldiers  —  Billy  Elliot,  Julius  Allston, 
and  many  more. 

One  closing  scene  —  the  surrender  at 
Appomattox  Court  House, which  showed 
a  high  spirit  on  the  part  of  alL  General 
Lee  had  kept  his  men  together,  these 
brokenforces,  in  a  wonderful  fashion,  and 
when  he  surrendered  to  General  Grant 
and  Greneral  Meade  he  advised  his  men, 
his  faithful,  brave  men,  to  accept  the 
situation  and  become  once  more  good 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  General 
Grant  asked  merely  for  their  arms,  and 
bade  them  keep  their  horses  and  every- 
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thing  they  had,  for  they  would  be  sure  to 
need  them.  It  was  a  y&y  lofty  mood  of 
generosity  and  of  large  common  sense 
on  the  part  of  all.  And  we  have  seen  the 
results.  More,  still,  it  seems  to  me  an 
episode  in  history  —  the  generosity  of  it 
all.  As  General  Lee  was  riding  away, 
Joshua  Chamberlain — adergyman  from 
Maine  who  had  gone  out  at  the  head 
ci  a  regiment  and  had  become  a  gen- 
eral—  ordered  his  men  into  line  and 
saluted  the  fine  old  soldier.  And  so  soon 
as  the  surrender  was  known,  our  men 
went  inside  the  Confederate  lines  and 
shared  their  rations  with  their  Southern 
brothers. 

What  had  we  to  offer  to  the  men  of  the 
South  except,  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 
"love  and  gentle  visitation"  ? 

But  the  man  of  all  others  whom  the 
United  States  is  bound  to  honor  above 
anybody  else,  excepting  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, was  the  Honorable  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  our  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James,  who,  single-handed,  met  and 
overcame  the  tremendous  forces  of  the 
aristocracy  of  Great  Britain.  And  John 
Bi^w  in  Paris,  our  consul  there, 
thwarted  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who 
tried  hard  to  break  up  the  Republic. 
The  fact  is,  it  was  a  fight  of  aristocracy 
against  democracy,  and  these  men  knew 
it  and  they  took  their  own  side. 

Today  the  struggle  is  that  of  aristoc- 
racy against  democracy  in  Europe.  Hiat 
is  the  fight  all  over  the  world.  If  the  aris- 
tocrats wish  to  rule,  we  say  they  shall  not 
rule.  If  it  costs  a  fig^t  we  will  fight.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  clear  to  many  men 
what  our  objection  is  to  what  is  going  on, 
and  it  is  not  quite  understood.  We  do 
not  object  to  any  nation;  we  do  not  ob- 
ject to  any  people.  We  do  object  to  the 
kind  of  principle  that  rules  Prussia. 
And,  what  is  more,  we  will  not  have  it. 
Crod  knows  we  do  not  want  war.  Any 
man  who  has  ever  seen  anything  of  it 


thinks  it  is  horrible.  Butt  as  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  saying  to  a  high  officer  last 
winter,  if  anybody  strikes  your  mother 
will  you  ask  him  to  strike  her  again  ? 
Our  country  is  our  mother,  and  our  race 
b  the  human  race;  we  belong  to  it.  We 
will  not  give  up  what  we  fought  for  a 
hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  and  what 
we  fought  for  fifty  years  ago. 

I  saw  little  of  the  later  life  of  our  army 
comrades.  They  came  home  and  have 
done  good  work  in  their  different  fields, 
as  you  know.  They  have  held  to  their 
views  of  public  duty,  and  East  and  West, 
North  and  South,  they  have  been  the 
pioneers  and  they  have  held  and  spread 
abroad  large  views  of  life.  The  national 
conscience  has  been  awakened,  the 
national  vision  has  been  widened,  and 
to  my  mind  the  men  of  today  have  a 
better,  stronger  sense  of  public  duty 
than  we  had  —  the  men  of  my  time  be- 
fore the  war.  It  is  a  cheering  thought  to 
me. 

A  young  friend,  already  gray,  asked 
me  the  other  day  to  tell  to  the  Harvard 
Alumni  at  Commencement  these  gallant 
and  generous  deeds  which  have  been  re- 
cited and  to  remind  them  that  their 
time  might  come.  And  so  I  venture  to 
say  to  you  that  the  future  is  in  your 
hands,  and  if  it  was  well  that  we  in  1861 
should  try  to  save  the  Union  and  bind 
fast  together  all  the  States,  it  is  worth 
while  for  you  to  hold  the  standards  of 
our  country  high  in  peace  and  in  war. 
God  forbid  that  there  should  be  any  war; 
but  whether  in  peace  or  war  you  will  do 
your  duty  as  well  as  we  tried  to  do  ours. 

And  one  more  thing  —  in  fair  weather 
or  foul,  keep  on  deck.  Do  you  remember 
the  words  of  Henry  of  Navarre  after  a 
great  victory,  to  his  tardy  general  Cril- 
lon?  "Hang  yourself,  brave  Crillon! 
We  fought  at  Arques,  and  you  were  not 
there.'*  Harvard  men,  we  will  always 
be  there. 
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DB.    WALCOTT 

When  John  Harvard  so  unconsciously 
won  his  immortality  by  giving  half  of  his 
estate  and  the  whole  of  his  library  to 
Harvard  College,  he  left  not  one  of  his 
name  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  endow- 
ment—  down  to  the  present  day.  A  few 
hours  ago  Lionel  de  Jersey  Harvard  took, 
with  distinction,  his  first  degree  in  arts. 
Loyal  to  his  mother  country  he  goes 
home  to  render  her  such  service  as  he 
may,  in  this,  her  hour  of  greatest  need. 
We  welcome  him  most  heartily  to  our 
ranks,  and  most  nncerely  wish  him  a 
God  speed  in  all  his  undertakings. 

UONEL  DE  JEBSET  HARVABO 

Mr.  President,  Alumni  of  Harvard, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Dr.  Walcott,  I 
am  afraid,  b  responsible  for  having  me 
here  this  afternoon,  and  so  I  must  ask 
you  to  pardon  the  anomaly  of  having  a 
two-hour-old  graduate  standing  at  this 
table.  What  I  have  to  say  will  accord- 
ingly be  very  brief. 

It  might  well  savor  of  platitudinism  if 
I  were  to  tell  you  here  what  Harvard  and 
the  last  four  years  has  meant  to  me;  and 
it  would  certainly  be  invidious  if  I  were 
to  suggest  that  those  years  have  meant 
more  to  me  than  to  most  men  who  have 
gone  through  them.  Nevertheless,  I  feel 
that  any  man  who  hails  from  another 
country  and  comes  here  to  be  imbued 
with  something  of  the  American  spirit 
must  be  able  to  discriminate,  in  no  small 
measure,  and  serve  in  his  own  country, 
perhaps,  as  an  ambassador  of  good  will 
and  understanding. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  lack  of  knowledge 
and  lack  of  appreciation  which  accounts 
for  the  great  majority  of  the  ills  of  this 
world;  and  the  cultivation  of  such  a  wide 
sympathy  is  probably  the  highest  gift 
that  Harvard  has  to  give  to  her  sons.  I 
do  fed,  though,  that  a  num  coming  from 


a  foreign  country,  as  I  have,  even  though 
that  country  may  be  at  one  with  Amer- 
ica in  speech  and  in  ideals,  yet  must  be 
able  to  gain,  perhaps,  more  than  the 
average  man. 

Mr.  Frothingham  was  right  when  he 
said  that  Harvard  b  a  happy  place  to 
live  in;  and  whether  it  is  true  or  not  that 
Oxford  is  not  a  particularly  hi4>py  place 
for  Americans,  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  Harvard  is  a  very,  very  happy  place 
for  the  foreigners,  and  especially  for  such 
Englishmen  as  come  within  her  walls. 

A  man  who  comes  here  from  another 
country  has,  especially,  much  to  get 
from  this  college,  and  he  has  also  much 
to  give.  The  pity  of  that  is  that  the  all 
too  short  four  years  are  over  before  he 
realizes  what  opportunities  there  are  of 
giving  here.  And  then  the  chance  is  be- 
yond recall. 

After  he  has  returned  to  his  own  home 
though,  a  man  can  do  work  which  may 
tell  in  the  long  run,  however  insignifi- 
cant it  must  seem.  No  graduate  is 
worthy  of  the  great  gift  he  has  received 
or  of  the  great  name  of  the  university  he 
bears,  if  he  does  not  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  increase  her  fame  and  good  will 
among  men. 

And  when  a  num  comes  from  another 
country  that  debt  and  that  opportunity 
are  tremendously  increased  and  he  has  a 
duty  and  a  privilege  without  which  he  is 
unworthy  of  his  university  —  a  duty 
and  a  privilege  to  increase  the  good  will 
and  the  understanding  of  one  people  to 
another  in  such  small  measure  as  he  can. 

That  b  especially  true  when  the  two 
countries  concerned  are  at  one  in  speech 
and  in  most  of  what  they  hold  dear,  the 
two  countries  which  the  Atlantic  joins 
and  which  must  ever  be  one. 

For  myself  I  can  say  little,  but  I  would 
like  to  speak  for  the  Class  which  has  just 
graduated,  and  it  must  also  be  in  a  great- 
er measure  for  myself .    I  have  had  four 
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yean  here  full  to  the  brim  of  happiness 
and  ever  increasing  joy.  To  those 
gentlemen,  some  known  and  some  un- 
known, who  have  made  this  place  the 
centre  of  so  much  that  I  hold  dear,  I 
can  never  say  enough  in  gratitude.  I 
may  say  "Thank  you!'*  but  that  word 
was  never  charged  with  more  fervor. 

DB.   WALCOTT 

The  Chiss  of  1800  has  followed  the 
custom  of  other  Classes  of  the  twenty- 
five-year  period  and  has  made  a  generous 
contribution  to  the  resources  of  the 
University.  They  have  done,  however, 
more  than  this.  They  have  given  us  a 
great  source  of  satisfaction  in  honorable 
lives  and  in  the  performance  of  the  many 
duties  of  good  citizenship. 

I  call  upon  Frederick  P.  Cabot 

FREDEBICK  P.   CABOT 

Mr.  President,  Fellow  Alumni:  Hie 
Class  of  1890,  through  the  act  of  gather- 
ing here,  has  come  to  new  consciousness 
<rf  the  meaning  of  Harvard.  Gladly  giv- 
ing to  the  College,  we  are  the  richer; 
stirred  by  deep  feeling,  our  vision  is  the 
clearer.  Her  life  is  our  life.  We  are  a 
part  of  her  living  personality. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  we 
came  the  College  was  preparing,  sending 
forth  ever  a  larger  and  larger  stream  of 
life  from  her  well-springs.  Then  we 
came  in  the  full  playtime  of  our  youth 
and  bathed  in  the  waters,  strove,  strug- 
gled, wondered  what  it  all  meant.  Tliose 
were  four  years  of  buoyant  living. 

At  the  culmination,  in  June,  1890,  in 
this  Sever  Hall,  Major  Higginson  spoke 
to  us.  He  told  us  of  the  gift  of  Soldier's 
Field;  he  told  us  of  the  happy  memory  of 
his  friends  who  gave  their  lives  and  all 
they  had  or  hoped  for  to  their  country 
and  to  their  fellowmen.  And,  as  he  spoke, 
we  realized  that  of  him,  too.  Justice 
Holmes  spoke  when  he  said  that  through 


their  great  good  fortune  in  their  youth 
their  hearts  were  touched  with  fire,  and 
that  it  was  given  to  them  to  learn  at  the 
outset  that  life  is  a  profound  and  pas- 
sionate thing.  That  evening  in  Sever 
Hall  we  felt  the  living  inspiration  of 
friendships  and  we,  too,  were  taken  into 
the  intimacy  of  his  heart.  Then  and 
since  he  has  been  generous  in  deeds  but 
infinitely  more  generous  in  ever  giving 
of  his  inmost  self. 

We  went  forth  feeling  that  we  were 
under  the  spell  of  lasting  friendships; 
that  we  had  undergone  some  sort  of 
baptism  in  those  waters;  that  we  had 
entered  into  a  bond  of  comradeship. 
Some  few  had  accomplished  acts  of 
prowess  or  of  learning,  but  most  of  us 
knew  not  from  whom  or  what  we  had 
learned,  but  were  simply  aware  of  great- 
er powers.  We  were  eager  to  think  clearly 
and  realize  our  thoughts,  and,  with  our 
awakened  might,  to  make  good  in  the 
worid  of  men. 

A  generation  has  passed  in  our  lives 
and  we  have  had  our  part  in  joys  and 
sorrows,  in  comforts,  acquisitions  and 
achievements;  and  today  we  come  from 
a  world  that  has  cast  aside  its  comforts, 
destroyed  its  acquisitions,  distorted  its 
achievements,  and  offered  its  youths  un- 
sparingly to  maiming  and  death.  Un- 
questioning, loyal,  they  have  gone  forth, 
bravely,  daringly,  giving  all  that  they 
have.  From  such  giving,  life  is  the  richer. 
Out  of  the  struggle,  strife  and  tumult, 
out  of  the  fires  and  ashes,  is  rising  the 
spirit  that  binds  man  to  man.  All  that 
we  have  or  hope  for  is  none  too  much  for 
us  to  give  to  free  that  spirit  which  shall 
reveal  the  faith  for  which  to  live  and  die. 

One  gateway  to  this  College  was  given 
in  memory  of  the  President  of  our  Class, 
and  writ  thereon  are  the  words:  ** Enter 
to  grow  in  Wisdom."  So  to  this  great 
Mother  of  us  all  we  come,  to  this  teacher 
of  freedom  and  the  worth  of  each  to  all; 
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and,  we  go  forth,  baptized  anew,  in- 
spired by  her  living  truth,  confident  in 
our  expectations,  again  with  awakened 
might,  seeking  the  visions  of  our  soul. 

DB.   WALCOTT 

Whoever  may  speak  for  the  Chiss  of 
1865  today  will  be  a  comparatively 
young  man  among  the  number  of  those 
who  have  spoken  to  you.  But  he  is  prob- 
ably old  enough  to  bring  to  you  some 
pleasant  memories  of  the  past  or  some 
useful  warnings  gathered  from  his  ex- 
perience. 

Charles  Warren  Clifford,  the  Fkresident 
of  the  Class  of  1865. 

CHARLES  WABBESN  CUFFOBD 

Mr.  President,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Fellow  Alumni,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen :  Today  our  ReverendMother 
summons  back  those  who  graduated 
fifty  years  ago  and  asks  of  them  an  ac- 
count of  their  stewardship,  of  the  talents 
which  she  then  conmiitted  to  their 
charge.  To  some  of  the  classes  she  has 
given  ten  talents,  to  others  five,  but  in 
view  of  her  poverty  then  and  abundance 
now  it  is  neither  a  complaint  nor  a  criti- 
dsm  to  say  that  to  the  Class  of  '65  she 
gave  but  one  talent.  She  gave  us  all  she 
had  to  give,  and  our  gratitude,  Mr. 
President,  is  commensurate,  not  with 
the  gift,  but  with  the  love  with  which  she 
gave  it.  And,  Fellow  Alumni,  sad  would 
the  day  be  for  us  if  we  brought  that  tal- 
ent back  today  hidden  in  a  napkin,  with- 
out gain.  But  it  b  not  so.  We  bring  it 
back  to  our  Mother  with  all  the  gain 
that  we  have  been  able  to  earn  with  it  by 
honest,  industrious,  and  faithful  lives.  It 
b  not  for  us  to  complain.  We  have  done 
with  it  what  we  could,  and  we  come  back 
to  her  in  the  expectation  of  her  verdict 
of  approbation. 

The  glory  of  the  Class  of  '65  —  if  I 
may  paraphrase  a  remark  of  Professor 


Palmer  in  responding  for  the  Class  of  '64 
last  year,  in  an  address  which  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  used  today,  so  iden- 
tical were  the  conditions  under  which 
hb  ckss  and  my  own  lived  at  the  Uni- 
versity —  the  glory  of  the  Class  of  '65  b 
in  its  usefulness.  We  have  not  given  to 
the  world  many  distinguished  men.  We 
come  today  with  no  boast  of  heraldry 
or  pomp  of  power,  but  we  come  with  the 
simple  record  of  useful  lives. 

Therefore  if  in  our  list  you  find  in 
government  no  Abraham  Lincoln,  you 
will  find  no  Catiline;  in  law,  if  no  John 
Marshall,  yet  no  Aaron  Burr;  in  medi- 
cine, if  no  discoverer  of  ether,  no  bogus 
discoverer  of  an  antitoxin;  and  if  in  the 
minbtry  no  Edward  Everett  Hale  or 
Andrew  P.  Peabody  adorns  our  list,  yet 
we  own  no  unfrocked  priest;  and  in 
science  and  discovery  if  you  find  no 
Columbus,  yet  no  pseudo  discoverer  of 
the  North  Pole.  The  year  of  our  gradua- 
tion —  and  I  shall  omit  at  thb  hour  the 
statistics  of  Class  history  which  I  had 
prepared  —  the  year  of  our  graduation 
was  notable  for  two  events.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  the  year  in  which  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  transferred  to 
the  alumni  the  control  of  the  University 
—  a  renunciation  which  I  doubt  the 
present  legblature  would  adopt.  The 
generous  nature  of  the  alumni  was  shown 
when  they  were  charged  with  thb  duty, 
in  their  selection  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers  of  an  alumnus  of 
Brown,  holding  only  an  honorary  degree 
from  Harvard,  and  hb  selection  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board.  As  such  President  he 
inducted  into  oflSce  Charles  William  Eliot 
as  President  of  thb  University,  through 
whose  wise  administration  the  College 
of  our  day  became  the  University  of 
later  years.  The  other  event  has  been 
alluded  to  today.  It  will  always  be  one 
of  my  most  cherbhed  and  valued  memo- 
ries of  my  University  life  that  I  heard 
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Jftmes  Russell  Lowell  deliy»  the  "Com- 
meiDOTation  Ode"  back  of  Holden 
Chi4>el.  It  was  on  that  day  that  Har- 
vard welcomed  back  the  survivors  of 
those  who  had  answered  their  country  *8 
call  and  participated  in  the  war  — 
those  fellow  alumni  who,  as  these  gentle- 
men have  all  been  tdling  you  were  — 

"...  thoM  who  imdenitood 

The  deeper  teaohing  of  her  mystio  tome. 

And  offcfl^  their  fresh  lives  to  make  it  good." 

I  also  on  that  occasion  witnessed  that 
stirring  episode  when  General  Francis 
Baitlett  of  the  Chiss  of  '62,  the  Bayard 
ol  Harvard,  after  ttyisig  three  times  to 
find  his  voice  amid  the  cheers  of  all,  was 
unable  to  respond  and  was  told  by  Col- 
onel Harry  Lee,  the  chief  marshal,  "Sit 
down,  sit  down,  Greneral  Bartlett.  Your 
valor  is  exceeded  only  by  your  modesty." 

But  I  appreciate  after  a  professional 
experience  of  nearly  fifty  years  that  I 
cannot  expect  our  Mother's  verdict  of 
approbation  upon  mere  assertion.  What 
then,  has  the  Class  done  to  merit  it?  It 
has  given  to  the  University  a  memorial 
window  in  yonder  hall  which  typifies 
most  beautifully  the  Harvard  spirit; 
and  the  benefactions  of  individual  mem- 
bers have  been  substantial.  We  gave  to 
the  army  and  navy  twenty  of  our  Class, 
more  than  fifteen  per  cent;  and  of  those 
the  names  of  Sumner  Paine,  killed  at 
Gett3rsburg,  and  Cabot  Russell,  killed  at 
Fort  Wagner,  are  inscribed  on  the  memo- 
rial tablet  at  its  foot.  Thus  we  have  the 
distinction  of  being  the  youngest  Class 
recorded  there.  And  George  Russell  be- 
fore he  was  23  years  of  age  executed  the 
mandate  of  the  Court  upon  Wilkes,  the 
Andersonville  jailer,  and  afterwards, 
during  the  reconstruction  period,  while 
on  the  staff  of  General  Auger,  stood  be- 
tween the  embattled  lines  and  preserved 
the  status  quo  without  bloodshed,  by  the 
influence  of  his  personality.  And  Jack- 
son rode  into  Richmond  upon  its  sur- 


render with  his  colored  cavalry.  We 
have  given  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  a  governor,  who  would 
have  been  our  spokesman  today  had  his 
health  permitted.  A  faithful  and  up- 
right and  beloved  governor,  John  Quincy 
Adams  Brackett  has  added  distinction 
to  his  historic  name;  and  in  the  ministry, 
Churchill,  loved  of  the  loved,  who  gave 
up  for  conscience*  sake  a  career  in  the 
drama,  where  he  would  have  rivaled 
Jefferson  and  Irving,  to  raise  the  stand- 
ardof  pulpit  delivery,  and  for  conscience' 
sake  was  subjected  to  the  ignominy  of 
trial  in  the  Andover  controversy.  And 
Flavins  Josephus  Cook  whose  marvelous 
personality  enabled  him  "the  applause 
of  listening"  thousands  "to  command." 
In  law,  Tweed,  expert  in  his  profession, 
wise  administrator  of  vast  financial  and 
business  interests;  Brownell,  ideal  dass 
secretary,  industrious  collector  of  Har- 
vard memorabilia;  and  Durant,  Garter, 
Stickney  and  Frost,  rising  to  high  posi- 
tions. In  education.  Snow,  for  forty 
years  professor  of  history  in  Washington 
University,  several  times  acting  chan- 
cellor, lucid  writer  and  able  teacher;  and 
Leeds,  brilliant  professor  of  chemistry 
in  Stevens  Institute,  beloved  of  faculty 
and  students.  In  medicine,  Putnam 
and  Chadwick,  rising  to  the  front  rank 
of  their  profession  here  in  Boston;  and 
Hooper  in  Chicago,  and  Sturges  in  New 
York.  And  many,  many  more  who  have 
lived  lives  of  usefulness  and  who  have 
carried  into  their  activities  the  inspira- 
tion which  they  received  here. 

Such  is  the  record,  and  we  await  in 
confidence  our  Mother's  "Well  done!" 

One  word  more,  even  at  this  hour. 
Professor  Palmer,  in  his  address  last 
week,  spoke  of  the  wider  development  of 
the  University  and  of  the  obligations 
that  imposed  upon  us.  Another  thought 
occurs  to  me,  —  the  wider  development 
of  the  world  into  which  the  graduates  of 
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today  enter,  and  the  obligations  it  puts  *^'  ^'  I>*vi».  *00,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  1551     687 

.»  -CI  .    ..1    .      J.        .f  Benjamin  Caipenter,  '88,  of  Chi- 

upon  them.    For  notwithstanding  the        oUq,  ill 1509     651 

awful  cataclysm  of  lust  and  greed  which  Joseph  Lee,  '83,  of  Boston 1284      579 

we  are  daUy  witnessing  on  both  conti-  \^h.^.*".'.  .  .^;  !^.  .^****!^.'ll82     451 

nents,  I  do  most  solemnly  believe  that  Huc^  Bancroft.  '98.  of  Boston 1142      474 

this  is  a  greater  and  a  better  world  than  M.  A.  DeW.  Howe,  '87.  of  Bos- 

Z^  ^       .     ^,  ton 1096      399 

it  was  fifty  years  ago;  greater  m  the  Pcrry  d.  Trafford,  '89 1075 

sense  that  the  mind  of  man  has  wrested  J&>nes  Bsrrne,  '77 1071 

«  ,     ,  Malcolm  Donald.  '99 1021 

vast  spaces  to  ite  use  from  darkness,  Andrew  J.  Peters. '95. .....1013 

superstition  and  ignorance,  and  carried  Henry  Jackson.  '80 982 

to  them  the  light  of  knowledge:  and  bet-  S^l.t^^^'.^.-.W.;.;::::::  «Ji 

ter  in  that  the  average  moral  standard  j.  h.  Parker,  '93 477 

of  the  world  has  been  raised  and  that  the  j^^  toUl  Postal  Ballot  was  4755  and 
spirit  of  brotherhood  now  goes  out  to  the  total  Commencement  Vote  was 
every  human  being.  As  Dickens  said:  1400.  as  against  4905  and  1S28  last  year. 
"It  is  a  world  we  must  be  careful  how  j^  1914  the  highest  candidate,  W.  C. 
we  libel.  God  forgive  us!  for  He  alone  Forbes,  '92.  received  115«  votes  at  Corn- 
knows  what  lies  beneath  the  surface  of  mencement. 
EUs  lightest  image.'* 

Into  this  world  of  larger  opportunity  Directors  <^  Alumni  Association, 

the  graduatesof  today  enter,  lliey  need        xhe  vote  on  Commencement  was  as 

a  burger  and  more  comprehensive  prepa-  follows,  the  first  three  candidates  being 

ration  than  we  did,  and  it  is  the  glory  of  elected: 

the  University  that  she  is  able  to  and  Russell  Green  Fessenden 800 

does  give  it.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  Frederick  Winsor 522 

filtyyearshenoetheywiUbeable  to  bring  ^s^^n.":: "  .i .: "  i!  "^ 

back  to  their  Mother  a  record  of  greater  George  Cabot  Lee 410 

efficiency  and  accomplishment  than  the  Franklin  Spilman  Newell 402 

L  #  .-•►  1.         1  .1     *  John  Wing  Prentiss 894 

men  who  were  of  65  have  been  able  to 

earn  with  the  one  talent  which  our        T^«  ^^  number  of  votes  cast  was 

Mother  gave  us.  1280. 

The  exercises  closed  with  the  singing  *^       * 

of  the  first  verse  of  '*Fair  Harvard"  led  dbntal  alumni  ASSOCiATioif. 

by  the  Alumni  Chorus.  The  Association  held  exercises  in  the 

Harvard  Dental  School  in  the  morning  of 
election  of  ®tierK(trK«  the  «Sd  of  June,  iUustrating  the  work  of 
There  were  five  vacancies  for  Over-  ^«  School.    At  twelve  o'clock  those 
seers  this  year,  all  for  the  full  term  of  members  who  cared  to  do  so  partid- 
six  years.    The  results  of  the  postal  and  P*^  "*  *°  automobile  run  to  South- 
Commencement  votes  follow.  bridge,  where  lunch  was  served  at  the 
Postal  Com.  Southbridge  Arms,  and  the  afternoon 
Vou   Vou  was  spent  in  field  sports.  At  five  o'clock' 
•Robert  Grant,  *73,  of  Boston....  2746    1097  ..     aLx.  i         *•  ju  *«. 
•W.  DeW.  Hyde, '79.   of   Bruns-  the 44th annual  mectmg  and  banquet  was 

wick.  Me 2068      806  held  at  Young's  Hotel,  with  the  Urgest 

:w78.?S:;:,'::S;:fSo;.;""'    '"~  attendance  m  the  Ustory  of  the  A»oda. 

Md 1618     773  tion,  216  partaking  of  the  banquet. 
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The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  Pres.,  Ernest  H. 
Chute,  '96;  sec.,  Charles  T.  Warner,  '02; 
treas.,  James  J.  O'Brien,  '02;  exec, 
com.,  ft  years,  David  F.  Spinney*  '00; 
trustee  L.  M.  Fund,  2  years,  Eugene  B. 
Wyman,  '00;  com.  on  nomination  and 
election  of  officers,  Harry  M.  Haynes, 
'06,  Otis  S.  Smith,  '05,  William  F. 
Strangman,  '06. 

On  Commencement  Day  the  Asso- 
ciation had  its  headquarters  at  48 
Thayer,  where  a  light  lunch  was  served. 

The  new  Secretary's  address  is  168 
Newbury  St.,  Boston. 

DIVIN1TT    ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School  was  held  in  Divinity  Hall  on 
Wednesday,  June  23. 

The  opening  service  was  conducted  at 
10  o'dock  by  Mr.  Leonard  Cushman,  of 
the  graduating  dass. 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Billings  presided  at 
the  business  meeting.  The  ftport  of  the 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Rev.  Pitt  Dilling- 
ham, was  read  by  Prof.  H.  W.  Foote  in 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Dillingham.  Prof. 
Foote  also  read  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  100th  Anniversary  of  the 
School.  The  Committee  reported  that 
while  it  was  impossible  to  fix  upon  a  date 
at  which  instruction  in  theology  at  Har- 
vard began,  —  unless  one  took  the  date 
of  the  founding  of  the  College  itself, 
1636,  —  there  are  three  dates,  any  one 
of  which  might  be  chosen  as  marking  a 
fresh  impetus  of  theological  education 
in  Cambridge  through  the  more  or  less 
definite  organization  of  theological  in- 
struction along  the  lines  of  a  profes- 
sional school  out  of  which  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  as  we  now  know  it,  has 
developed.  These  dates  are:  first,  1816, 
in  the  winter  of  which  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Theological  Education 


was  organised.  In  October,  1816,  there 
appears  in  the  records  of  the  Corpora^ 
tion  the  first  mention  of  "The  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  of  the  University."  The 
Alumini  Association  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  1851  took  especial  note  that  the 
occasion  was  the  35th  anniversary  of  the 
'School.  The  second  possible  date  would 
be  1817,  the  date  which  was  taken  in 
1867  for  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
School,  which  was,  however,  avowedly 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  first  Visita- 
tion Day,  i.e.,  the  graduation  exercises 
of  the  first  dass,  occurring  in  December, 
1817.  The  third  possible  date  would  be 
1810,  this  being  the  date  of  the  organi- 
sation of  the  Divinity  Faculty.  The 
Committee  recommended  that  the  100th 
anniversary  be  observed  in  October, 
1916,  the  exact  date  and  program  to  be 
determined  later. 

The  following  officers  were  then  elect- 
ed for  the  ensuing  year:  Pres.,  Rev. Prof. 
Frauds  6.  Peabody,  D.D.,  Cambridge; 
vice-pres..  Rev.  Augustus  M.  Lord* 
D.D.,  Providence,  R.I.;  sec-treas.. 
Rev.  Pitt  Dillingham,  Boston;  exec, 
com..  Rev.  E.  M.  Slocombe,  Worcester, 
Rev.  Clarence  S.  Pond,  Beverly  Farms. 

The  following  persons  were  nominated 
for  associate  membership  and  were  duly 
dected:  Rev.  Robert  Fleming  Rattray, 
of  Uverpool,  England,  a  student  in  the 
School  in  1013-14;  Rev.  Edward  Dun- 
bar Johnson,  of  Salem,  a  student  in  the 
School  in  1910-11;  and  Rev  Ludus 
Moody  Bristol,  of  Providence,  R.I.,  a 
student  in  the  School  in  1909-10. 

The  necrology  was  read  by  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Hale,  who  reported  that  eleven  of 
the  former  students  of  the  School  had 
died  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  deaths 
of  the  following  alumni  are  of  special 
significance:  Rev.  Theodore  Chickering 
Williams,  distinguished  as  a  preacher  and 
a  man  of  letters,  one  of  the  most  widely- 
known  and  best  beloved  of  the  alumni  of 
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the  Sdiool;  Rev.  C.  W.  Heixer,  beloved 
minister  for  many  years  at  Ithaca,  N.Y.; 
Rev.  G.  M.  Bodge,  minister  at  West 
Roxbury;  Rev.  Abram  Wyman,  minister 
at  North  Easton;  and  Rev.  Frits  Dam*, 
a  German  student  in  the  School  last 
year,  who  took  his  degree  of  Master  of 
Theology  at  Commencement,  1914,  en-* 
tered  the  German  Army  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  and  died  last  November  at 
the  military  hospital  at  Courtrai,  of 
wounds  received  in  battle. 

Rev.  Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabody,  D.D., 
then  read  a  notable  address  on  "The 
Spiritual  History  of  Divinity  Hall," 
which  was  received  with  deep  apprecia- 
tion. 

The  meeting  adjourned  for  luncheon 
in  the  Common  Room,  after  which  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Rev.  William  R. 
Cole,  of  Cohasset,  representing  the  Class 
of  1890,  and  by  Rev.  Calvin  Stebbins, 
of  Framingham,  representing  the  Class 
of  1865.  Dean  Fenn  then  made  his  usual 
report  of  the  activities  of  the  School,  and 
Rev.  Prof.  Barsopp  Lake  also  spoke 
briefly. 

Henry  Wilder  Foote, 
Acting  Secretary. 

ENGINBEBINO  80CIETT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety was  held  April  80,  1915,  at  the 
Harvard  Club  and  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  coming  year :  Clifford 
Richardson,  '77,  pres.;  Charles  Gilman, 
'04,  vice-pres.;  C.  M.  Holland,  '06,  sec.; 
D.  G.  Edwards,  '03,  treas.;  Warren 
Ddano,  '74,  S.  J.  Jennings,  '85,  R.  R. 
Rumery,  '99,  J.  F.  Sanborn,  '99,  J.  P.  H. 
Perry,  '08,  R.  W.  Greenlaw,  '02,  W.  S. 
Nichols,  '08,  members  of  the  exec.  com. 

Following  the  election  of  officers  the 
meeting  adjourned  to  Harvard  Hall» 
where  Fire  Commissioner  Robert  Adam- 
son,  of  the  N.Y.  Fire  Dept.,  gave  a 
most  interesting  and  instructive  talk  on 


the  organisation  and  work  of  the  N.Y. 
Fire  Dept.,  which  supplemented  an 
exhibition  drill  given  in  the  afternoon  by 
the  class  in  the  Fire  College  at  which  the 
members  of  the  Society  were  present  as 
guests. 

C.  M,  Holland,  Sec 

BNOINSEBS. 

The  list  of  officers  of  the  Association 
of  Harvard  Engineers  for  1915-16  is  as 
follows:  Pres.,  Francis  Mason,  New 
York;  vice-presidents,  I.  N.  Hdlis, 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute;  €reorge 
C.  Whipple,  Harvard  University;  Al- 
fred D.  Flinn,  New  York;  sec,  J.  F. 
Vaughan,  Boston;  treas..  Hector  J. 
Hughes,  Harvard  University. 

J.  F.  Vaughan,  Sec. 

LAWBENCB    SCIENTIFIC    A880CIATI0N. 

The  name  of  the  Association  no  longer 
contains  the  word  School.  At  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Applied  Science  the  purpose  of  the 
Association  was  broadened  so  that  it  is 
now  a  general  organization  composed  of 
graduates  of  every  department  in  the 
University  who  are  interested  in  sci- 
ence. Of  course  it  still  contains  a  veiy 
large  percentage  of  the  L.S.S.  graduates 
who  formed  the  original  Society,  but 
there  are  many  who  were  never  con- 
nected with  the  L.S.S. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  hdd 
several  meetings.  In  March,  we  com- 
bined with  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  giving  the  Lawrence 
Lecture.  This  lecture  is  designed  to 
bring  to  Boston  some  one  of  the  leading 
scientists  of  the  country  to  discuss  some 
subject  of  interest  to  scientific  men.  This 
year  the  lecturer  was  Mr.  Elmer  A. 
Sperry,  who  has  done  some  wonderful 
work  in  the  development  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  gyroscope.  In  April,  we  had 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Society,  at  the 
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Harvard  Club»  with  Mr.  'V\^throp 
Packard,  secretary  of  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety, as  the  speaker.  On  Commence- 
ment Day  we  held  our  annual  meeting 
and  luncheon  in  University  17. 

While  the  Lawrence  Scientific  Asso- 
ciation is  already  a  pretty  vigorous  or- 
ganization, it  seems  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  as  time  goes  on  it  will  take  on 
the  more  important  function  of  centring 
the  scientific  interests  of  the  Alumni 
whidi  are  now  widely  scattered  in  many 
small  clubs  and  societies. 

John  W,  Wood,  Jr.,  Sec. 

LAW  SCHOOL  AS80CIATI0K. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  noon 
on  Wednesday,  June  23,  in  Langdell 
Hall,  Cambridge.  Vice-Pres.,  Hon.  John 
Wilkes  Hammond  presided.  Officers 
were  elected  as  follows:  Pres.,  Hon. 
Oliver  Wendell  Hoknes,  LL.B.,  '66, 
Mass.;  vice-presidents,  Hon.  Richard 
Obey,  LL.B.,  '58,  Mass.;  Joseph  Bryan 
Cumming,  Esq.,  '59,  Ga.;  Hon.  Everett 
Pepperdl  Wheeler,  LL.B.,  '59,  N.Y.; 
Hon.  James  Madison  Morton,  LL.B., 
'61,  Mass. ;  Hon.  Jeremiah  Smith,  LL.B., 
'61,  Mass.;  Hon.  Simeon  Eben  Baldwin, 
'68,  Conn.;  Hon.  George  Gray,  '63,  Dd.; 
Hon.  John  Wilkes  Hammond,  '66,  Mass.; 
David  Thompson  Watson,  Esq.,  LL.B., 
'66,  Pa.;  John  Sanders  Duncan,  Esq., 
LL.B.,  '67,  Ind.;  Hon.  Ezekiel  Mc- 
Leod,  LL.B.,  '67,  N.B.;  Hon.  Frederick 
Dodge,  LL.B.,  '69,  Mass.;  Hon.  Augus- 
tus Everett  Willson,  '70,  Ky.;  Austen 
George  Fox,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  '71.  N.Y.; 
Joseph  Bangs  Wam^,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  '73, 
Mass.;  Hon.  Charles  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
LL.B.,  '74,  Md.;  Hon.  William  Caleb 
Loring,  LL.B.,  '74,  Mass.;  William 
Thomas,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  '76,  Cal.;  Hon. 
Edward  Peter  Pierce,  LL.B.,  '77,  Mass.; 
Hon.  Francis  Joseph  Swayze,  '81,  N.J.; 
Hon.  Shinichiro  Kurino,  LL.B.,  '81, 
Japan;  Hon.  Edward  Kent,  '86,  Ariz.; 


Hon.  Julian  W.  Made,  LL.B.,  '87,  lU.; 
Hon.  Edward  Terry  Sanford,  LL.B., 
'89,  Tenn.;  Charles  F.  Choate,  Jr.,  Esq., 
'90,  Mass.;  Hon.  George  Hutchins  Bing- 
ham, LL.B.,  '91,  N.H.;  George  E. 
Wright,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  '91,  Wash.;  Hon. 
George  Collins  Hitchcock,  '93,  Mo. ;  Hon. 
AugustusNobleHand,LL.B.,'94,  N.Y.; 
Hon.  James  Madison  Morton,  Jr.,  LL.B. 
'94,  Mass.;  sec.,  Joseph  Sargent,  LL.B., 
'98, 50  Congress  St.,  Boston;  treas.,  Roger 
Ernst,  LL.B.,  '06,  60  SUte  St.,  Boston;' 
council  for  the  term  expiring  1919, 
Frank  Washburn  Grinnell,  LL.B.,  '98, 
Boston;  Joseph  Potter  Cotton,  LL.B., 
'00,  New  York;  Arthur  Henry  Weed, 
LL.B.,  '05,  Boston. 

Robert  Dickson  Weston,  '88,  James 
Arnold  LoweU,  '94,  and  Edward  Francis 
McCIennen  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  nominate  officers  to  be  voted  on  at 
the  next  annual  meeting. 

The  Secretary's  report  was  read,  the 
substance  of  which  was  that  the  Coun- 
cil had  dected  Robert  ^law  Barlow, 
'94,  as  chairman,  at  their  first  meeting 
after  the  last  annual  meeting;  that  the 
Council  had  voted  to  postpone  the  Asso- 
ciation's regular  quindecennial  celebra- 
tion, which  would  in  regular  course  have 
been  hddin  June,  1915,  until  June,  1917, 
when  the  centennial  of  the  founding  of 
the  School  is  to  be  celebrated;  and  that  a 
communication  had  been  recdved  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Di- 
vinity School  regarding  a  proposed  ef- 
fort to  obtain  from  the  Corporation  an 
extension  of  the  franchise  for  voting  for 
Overseers,  so  as  to  indude  holders  of 
degrees  from  the  professional  schools, 
and  that  the  Council  voted  to  refer  the 
question  to  the  annual  meeting  without 
recommendation  by  the  Council  as  to 
what  if  any  action  the  Association  should 
take.  This  question  was  discussed  by 
the  meeting,  and  it  was  voted  that  the 
chair  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to 
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consider  and  report  at  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

After  adjournment  (the  chair  having 
stated  that  he  would  not  make  his  ap- 
pointment of  a  conunittee  at  present) 
the  members  marched  to  the  Harvard 
Union,  where  an  informal  luncheon  was 
served. 

Hon.  Jabez  Fox  (Massachusetts  Su- 
perior Court)  presided,  and  Felix  Frank- 
furter, Professor  of  Law  at  the  School, 
and  Henry  W.  Dunn,  ex-Dean  of  the 
Law  School  of  the  University  of  Iowa, 
spoke.  Dean  Thayer  was  to  have  spoken 
instead  of  Mr.  Dunn,  but  was  prevented 
by  illness.  Nearly  seventy  members  at- 
tended the  luncheon. 

Joseph  Sargent,  Sec. 

MEDICAL  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

Triennial  Meeting,  May  20, 1916, 
A  v&y  successful  and  enjoyable  meet- 
ing of  the  Harvard  Medical  Alumni 
Ass'n  was  held  May  20,  1915.  In  the 
morning  the  Mass.  General  Hoqiital, 
the  Boston  City  Hoqiital,  the  Free  Hos- 
pital for  Women,  and  the  Boston  Psy- 
chopathic Hoq>ital  gave  demonstrations 
in  many  of  the  departments  with  ward 
visits  and  special  clinics  in  the  operating- 
rooms.  These  were  much  appreciated 
by  a  large  number  of  men  who  showed 
a  keen  interest  in  the  newer  methods 
which  were  demonstrated. 

A  luncheon  was  served  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Administration  Building  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School.  About  180 
men  attended  thb  luncheon,  which  was 
furnished  by  members  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  Faculty  and  the  Alumni 
Ass*n.  The  beautiful  room  with  its  val- 
uable collections  added  much  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  occasion. 

In  the  afternoon  the  near-by  hoqiitals, 
the  Peter  Bent  Brigham,  the  Children's, 
and  the  Cancer  Hospitals  were  visited. 
All  the  departments  of  the  Medical 


School  were  open  for  inspection  to  the 
Alumni  while  the  classes  were  in  session. 
Certain  of  the  departments,  such  as  the 
Physiological  Department  and  the  De- 
partment of  Hygiene  and  Preventive 
Medicine,  prepared  special  demonstra- 
tions and  gave  short  talks  on  the  work 
which  each  man  in  the  department  was 
doing  at  the  time.  Considerable  interest 
was  shown  in  the  new  ideas  whidi  were 
being  tested  out,  and  many  questions 
were  asked.  In  the  Amphitheatre  of 
Building  D,  three  demonstrations  were 
given  with  lantern  slides. 

In  the  evening  the  Triennial  Dinner 
was  served  in  the  large  room  at  the  Har- 
vard Club;  220  men  were  present.  Dr. 
S.  B.  Woodward,  president  of  the  Ass*n, 
presided  and  introduced  the  speakers, 
who  were  Dr.  H.  P.  Walcott,  member  of 
the  Corporation  of  Harvard  University; 
Dr.  E.  H.  Bradford,  Dean  of  the  Medical 
School;  Dr.  H.  D.  Arnold,  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Medidne;  Dr. 
Haven  Emerson,  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Health  of  New  York;  Dr.  F.  W.  Pea- 
body,  member  of  the  China  Medical 
Board;  and  Dr.  Harvey  Cushing,  who 
had  lately  returned  from  the  war  in 
France  and  England. 

The  Triennial  Meeting  proved  instruc- 
tive and  enjoyable  and  gave  those  who 
attended  a  chance  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  School  in  woridng  hours,  to  have  a 
glimpse  of  the  new  work  that  is  going  on, 
and  to  renew  old  acquaintances  of  Med- 
ical School  days. 

The  Annual  Meeting,  June  2J^  1916. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  Har- 
vard 5  on  Commencement  Day,  June  24, 
1915,  and  was  followed  by  a  spread  in 
the  same  room.  The  following  officers 
were  elected:  Pres.  F.  C.  Shattuck,  M.D. 
'73,  Boston;  vice-pres.,  E.  H.  Bradford, 
M.D.  '73,  Boston,  T.  W.  Huntington, 
MJ>.  '76,  San  Francisco,  C.  A.  Wheaton, 
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M  J>.  '77.  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  W.  P.  Bowen^ 
MJ>.  '79,  Clinton,  Homer  Gage,  M.D. 
'87,  Worcester,  W.  B.  Coley,  M.D.  '88, 
New  York  City.  A.  S.  Thayer,  M.D.  '88, 
Portland,  Me.,  Reuben  Peterson.  M.D. 
'89,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich..  C.  E.  Edson, 
M.D.  '92,  Denver.  Col..  J.  A.  Capps, 
MJ>.  '95.  Chicago.  111.;  sec..  A.  B. 
Enunons.  2d,  M.D.  '02,  Boston;  treas.. 
J.  B.  Ayer.  MJ>.  '07,  Boston;  council- 
lors for  the  term  ending  1919,  A.  N. 
Broughton,  M.D.  '97,  Jamaica  Plain, 
G.  A.  Craigin,  MJ>.  '90,  Boston,  P.  E. 
Tniesdale,  M J>.  '98,  Fall  River. 

Hie  name  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Emmons.  2d, 
was  submitted  to  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Harvard  University  for  re- 
appointment as  Director  for  Appoint- 
ments to  the  Medical  Alumni  for  three 
years.  A.  B,  Emmons,  2d,  Sec. 

PHI    BETA    KAPPA. 

The  business  meeting  was  held  as  usual 
on  the  morning  of  Monday,  June  21,  in 
the  west  lecture  room  of  Harvard  Hall, 
the  president,  L.  B.  R.  Briggs,  '75,  in  the 
chair.  No  business  which  aroused  any 
discussion  or  difference  of  opinion  was 
brought  up.  The  Society  acquiesced  in 
the  recommendation  made  by  the  com- 
mittee to  which  the  matter  had  been  re- 
ferred, that  there  was  no  occasion  to 
make  any  change  in  the  present  methods 
of  election. 

f  The  new  officers  elected  for  the  coming 
year  were  Prof.  Charles  H.  Grandgent. 
'83,  president;  Henry  Osborne  Taylor. 
'78^  vice-president;  Richard  H.  Dana, 
'74,  treasurer;  William  Coolidge  Lane, 
'81.  corresponding  secretary. 

The  following  honorary  members  were 
elected:  Sidney  Edward  Meze8,'90,  pres- 
ident of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York;  Oswald  Garrison  ViUard,  '93,  edi- 
tor of  the  New  York  Evening  Post ;  Ches- 
ter Noyes  Greenough,  '98,  Professor  of 
En^ish.  Harvard  University;  and  Alfred 


Noyes,  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  the 
Poet  of  the  Day. 

The  literary  exercises  in  Sanders  The- 
atre at  noon  were  preceded  by  brief  re- 
marks by  the  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity, drawing  attention  to  the  printed  list 
of  academic  prises  and  honors  which  had 
been  distributed  in  pamphlet  form,  and 
mentioning  the  fact  that  in  the  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue  more 
pains  are  taken  to  record  academic  hon- 
ors won  in  College.  The  Orator  of  the 
Day  was  James  Ford  Rhodes,  LL.D.,  of 
Boston,  whose  address  was  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
course  in  certain  phases  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  Poet  was  Alfred  Noyes,  of  England, 
whose  poem  was  entitled  "A  Plea  for 
Peace," 

At  the  dinner  in  the  Union  about  two 
hundred  brethren  were  seated,  and  after 
dinner,  under  the  genial  influence  of  the 
president.  Dean  Briggs,  they  enjoyed  a 
full  measure  of  anecdote,  jest,  and  remi- 
niscence. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  explain  some  of  the 
new  developments  in  the  work  of  the 
Society: 

At  the  winter  dinner,  December  4, 
1914,  the  President  and  Secretary,  with 
Robert  S.  Hale.  *91,  were  appointed  a 
conmiittee  to  consider  the  proposed  In- 
terscholastic  Scholarship  Trophy.  After 
consultation  with  the  Faculty  Commit- 
tee on  Admissions,  and  after  some  dis- 
cussion among  themselves,  the  Commit- 
tee decided  to  carry  out  the  project,  and 
to  commission  Robert  A.  Recchia,  a 
Boston  sculptor,  to  prepare  a  bronze  bas- 
relief.  This  bas-relief  presents  a  vigor- 
ous figure  of  a  college  student  in  cap  and 
gown,  grasping  his  diploma,  the  symbol 
of  his  accomplishment  in  College,  while 
in  the  background  is  seen  in  lower  relief 
the  bronze  statue  of  John  Harvard  in  the 
College  DelU.  At  the  base  of  the  relief 
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are  ten  small  panels  in  which  may  be  in- 
scribed the  names  of  the  schools  to  which 
the  trophy  shall  have  been  awarded  dur- 
ing ten  successive  years,  with  a  central 
panel  to  bear  the  name  of  the  school  to 
which  the  prize  shall  go  for  permanent 
keeping  at  the  end  of  ten  years.  The 
Committee  has  also  had  made  simple 
bronze  electric  lamps  for  the  study-table, 
to  be  given  year  by  year  to  the  individ- 
ual boys  from  the  successful  schools 
whose  names  appear  on  the  examination 
honor  lisL  Subscriptions  amounting  to 
$381.92  toward  the  expense  of  the  trophy 
have  been  received  from  119  members  of 
the  Society. 

Another  interesting  event  of  the  year 
has  been  the  establishment  of  a  Scholar- 
ship Service  Bureau  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Immediate  Members,  which  has 
helped  to  establish  a  strong  bond  of 
union  between  the  members  and  other 
scholars.  This,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Immediate  Members  writes,  is  beyond 
question  the  most  notable  act  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  during  the  year.  It  has 
opened  a  field  for  the  productive  and 
self-sacrificing  utilization  of  scholarly 
powers,  has  been  of  service  to  backward 
students,  and  in  general  has  encouraged 
a  spirit  of  sound  scholarship  in  the  Col- 
lege, while  the  prestige  of  the  Chapter 
has  been  manifestly  enhanced.  The  cen- 
tral board  of  directors  has  this  year  con- 
sisted of  a  chairman  and  of  six  others 
who  kept  office  hours  in  pairs  three  after- 
noons a  week.  This  body  files  the  rec- 
ords and  strives  to  bring  the  right  per- 
sons together  according  to  affinity  of 
temperament  and  status  and  similarity 
of  courses..  The  patient  is  welcome  to 
study  in  his  adviser's  room,  deriving  ad- 
vantage from  the  latter*s  advice  and 
from  the  atmosphere  of  study.  The  se- 
cret of  success  lies  in  the  ripening  of 
friendships  which  open  to  both  parties  a 
new  vision  of  what  scholarship  means. 


Twenty-eight  advisers  have  been  affili- 
ated with  the  Bureau,  including  fifteen 
active  members  of  the  local  Chapter, 
three  graduate  members  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  and  ten  persons  from  outside  the 
Sodety.  The  undertaking  is  one  that 
looks  for  support  to  all  scholars  without 
regard  to  their  membership  in  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  enterprise,  financed  by  the  So- 
ciety and  led  by  Phi  Beta  Kappa  men,  at 
least  two  thirds  of  the  board  of  directors 
being  members.  Thosehelped  during  the 
few  months  in  which  the  Bureau  has  beat 
in  operation  were  twenty-four  freshmen, 
three  sophomores,  one  junior,  and  two 
unclassified  students. 

Members  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  have  also 
been  active  on  the  Student  Council,  and 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  that 
body  in  regard  to  matters  of  scholarship 
has  been  done  through  members  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  The  Faculty  has  been  per- 
suaded to  modify  the  rules  in  regard  to 
oral  examinations  in  French  and  Ger- 
man, in  regard  to  which  the  student 
body  has  labored  under  a  sense  of  injus- 
tice. The  Committee  on  Scholarship 
has  also  been  instrumental  in  arranging 
for  a  series  of  lectures  to  be  given  in  Eng- 
lish A  under  the  direction  of  the  Depart^ 
ment  of  Education,  with  the  purpose  of 
instructing  the  Freshman  Class  in  meth- 
ods of  study. 

The  weekly  dinners,  held  by  the  So- 
ciety in  the  Tower  Room  of  Memorial 
Hall,  have  been  particularly  successful, 
and  representative  graduate  students 
have  been  among  the  invited  speakers  at 
these  dinners.  Practice  in  self-expres- 
sion has  been  encouraged  by  symposi- 
ums and  by  discussions;  thus  fostering 
social  intercourse  and  the  interchange  of 
opinions.  These  dinners  were  held  regu- 
larly once  a  week  into  May,  and  ctdmi- 
nated  in  the  annual  dinner  at  the  Boston 
City  Club  on  May  21. 
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Meeting  of  April  26,  1915. 
Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  persons  f or.their  generous  gifts : 

To  Mr.  William  Lincbey  for  his  gift  of 
$6000,  his  final  pajnnent  on  account  of  his 
generous  offer  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  $10,000 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  Surgical  Unit  which 
the  Medical  Schocd  will  send  to  the  American 
Ambulance  Hospital  in  France. 

To  Mr.  Edward  D.  Bettens  for  the  gift  of 
$5000.  to  be  added  to  the  principal  of  "The 
Louise  E.  Bettens  Fund  —  Established  by  her 
Children  —  the  net  income  to  be  used  for  the 
encouragement  or  advancement  of  Painting  by 
Artists  who  are  dtisens  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  including  in  dtisens,  women  as 
wdl  as  men.'* 

To  the  Fly  Club  for  the  gift  of  $3000  in  pay- 
ment of  the  Fly  Qate. 

To  Mr.  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  for  his  gift  of 
$2000  to  be  called  the  "T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Fund  for  Cancer  Research,"  the  income  only 
to  be  used. 

To  Dr.  H.  L.  Gray  for  his  gift  of  $200.  to  be 
added  to  the  income  of  the  Henry  Warren 
Torrey  Fund. 

To  Mr.  Charles  H.  Beokwith  for  his  gift  of 
$200.  to  be  added  to  the  prindpal  of  the  "R.  M. 
Bodges  Scholarship"  Fund. 

To  Mr.  Dudley  L.  Pickman  for  his  gift  of 
$150  and  to  Mr.  William  8.  Spaulding  for  his 
gift  of  $50  for  the  Bermuda  Biological  Station 
for  Research. 

To  Mr.  Edward  W.  Forbes  and  to  an  anon- 
ymous friend  for  their  gifts  of  $100  each  toward 
the  purchase  of  prints  for  the  Fogg  Art  Mu- 


To  Mr.  William  Phillips  for  his  unrestricted 
gift  of  $83.33. 

To  Miss  Louise  FSU  for  her  gift  of  $5  to- 
ward the  pasrment  of  a  duplicate  card  cata- 
logue of  prints  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
and  the  Fogg  Art  Museum. 

To  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  for 
the  generous  offer  of  a  medal,  to  be  awarded 
by  the  Faculty  of  Architecture,  to  the  mem- 
ber of  the  graduating  dass  whose  record  for 
the  course  is  the  best;  and  accept  the  same  in 
accordance  with  the  foregoing  terms. 

Votedy  on  recommendation  of  the 
Administrative  Board  of  the  Medical 
School,  that  a  deposit  of  $10  be  made  in 
advance  to  the  Bursar  by  each  student 
taking  courses  in  Physiology,  Chemis- 
try, and  Anatomy,  to  cover  charges  for 
breakage. 

Voted,  unanimously,  that  commenc- 


ing with  the  academic  year  1016-17  the 
tuition  fee  charged  to  new  students  in 
the  following  d^Murtments  be  $200: 
Harvard  College,  the  Graduate  School 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  the 
Schools  of  Architecture  and  Landscape 
Architecture,  and  the  Bussey  Institution 
with  the  School  of  Forestry;  but  that 
students  now  registered  in  any  of  the 
above  departments  be  charged  a  tuition 
fee  of  $150  so  long  as  they  continue  in 
the  departments  in  which  they  are,  at 
present,  registered;  and  that  no  Stillman 
Infirmary,  laboratory  or  graduation  fee 
be  charged  to  any  student  paying  a  tui- 
tion fee  of  $200  or  more. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments for  one  year  from  Sept.  1,  1915: 

Proctor:  H.  R.  Davidson,  of  Divinity  HalL 

AMttttarUt:  Thomas  Lewis  Kennedy,  in 
Classics;  Millard  Burr  Gulick,  in  Fine  Arts; 
Edgar  Oscar  Parker,  in  Drawing;  Joseph 
Leonard  Walsh,  in  Mathematics;  Hufl^  Wil- 
son Josephs,  Stuart  Luther  Peck,  and  Aram 
Hovhannee  Khaohadoorian,  in  Chemistry. 

Auttin  Teaehino  PeUow:  Qerald  Louis 
Wendt,  Victor  Yngve,  Bruce  Robinson  Silver, 
Walter  Elwood  Vail.  Edward  Logan  Camp- 
bell, James  Hallett  Hodges,  and  Leon  Wood- 
man Parsons,  in  Chemistry. 

Irutrudors:  Martin  Mower,  in  ¥1ne  Arts; 
Richard  Potts  J<^mson,  Webster  Godman 
Simon,  Charles  Austin  Hobbs  and  Lawrence 
Washington  Murphy,  in  Mathematics. 

Lecturers:  FItsRoy  Carrington,  on  the  His- 
tory of  Engraving;  Edward  Waldo  Forbes,  on 
the  Fine  Arts;  George  Parker  Winship,  on  the 
History  of  Printing. 

Voted  to  appoint  Dr.  Franklin  Dexter, 
Director  of  Scholarships  in  the  Medical 
School  for  five  years  from  Sept.  1, 1915. 

Voted  to  change  the  title  of  Robert 
Williamson  Lovett  from  Professor  of 
Orthopedics  to  Professor  of  Orthopedic 
Surgery. 

Meeting  of  May  10,  1015. 
The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt  of 
securities  valued  at  $640  from  the  estate 
of  Francis  Skinner,  a  further  contribu- 
tion on  account  of  his  residuary  bequest 
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to  the  Medical  School,  and  the  same  was 
gratefully  accepted. 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  persons  for  their  generous 
gifts: 

To  the  United  Fruit  Co.  for  the  gift  of  S2500 
in  support  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Tropioal  Medicine  for  the  year  1915-16. 

To  Hie  Excellency  Edwin  V.  Morgan  for  his 
gift  of  f  1000  for  a  collection  of  books  on  Parar 
guay  for  the  College  Library. 

To  the  Massachusetts  Sodety  for  Promot- 
ing Agriculture  for  their  gift  of  $625,  the  third 
quarterly  pasrment  for  the  year  1914-15  on 
account  of  their  annual  gift  of  $2500  to  the 
Arboretum,  $500  thereof  to  be  added  to  the 
permanent  fund  of  the  .Arboretum  and  the 
balance  to  be  applied  to  the  current  uses,  in 
accordance  with  their  vote  of  July  10,  1914. 

To  Messrs.  Felix  M.  Warburg  and  Robert 
Saltonstall  for  their  gifts  of  $500  each,  to  Mr. 
Frederick  P.  Cabot  for  his  gift  of  $300,  and  to 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Hubbard  of  $200  toward  a 
salary  in  the  Division  of  Education. 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Elisabeth  Thompson 
Science  Fund  for  their  gift  of  $500  to  be  added 
to  the  fund  established  by  Dr.  Minot  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  ''Harvard  Embryologioal 
Collection." 

To  the  Dante  Society  for  the  gift  of  $150  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Dante  Collection  in 
the  University  Library  and  $50  for  the  Dante 
Prise. 

To  Mr.  Charles  C.  Jackson  for  his  gift  of 
$100  toward  a  salary  in  the  Division  of  Edu- 
cation. 

To  Messrs.  A.  Lincoln  Filene  and  Robert 
Saltonstall  for  their  gifts  of  $50  each  toward 
the  expense  of  training  an  instructor  in  the 
Division  of  Education. 

To  Mr.  Paul  E.  Fitspatrick  for  his  gift  of 
$60,  being  the  amount  of  his  honcnrarium  re- 
turned for  lecturing  before  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration. 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  to  Professor  Theobald 
Smith  their  deep  appreciation  of  his 
devoted  and  skilled  service  to  the  Uni- 
versity for  so  many  years  and  of  his 
important  contributions  to  the  knowl- 
edge and  prevention  of  disease.  His 
resignation  is  accepted  with  regret,  to 
take  effect  August  31,  1915. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments for  one  year  from  Sept.  1,  1915: 

AuHHanU:  Herbert  Frederick  Engelbrecht, 
Alexander  Donald  Maedonald,  Leon  Ernest 


Ramsdell,  Osman  James  Walker  and  Carl 
Henry  Wilson,  in  Chemistry;  Fred  Charles 
Langenberg,  in  Metallurgy  and  Metallog- 
raphy; WilUam  Thomson*  in  Semitic  Lan- 
guages. 

AutHn  Teaching  Fdlovn:  Carl  Eugen  Guthe, 
Jr.,  in  Anthropology;  Walter  Cecil  Schumb, 
in  Chemistry. 

Inttruetora:  Earnest  Albert  Hooton.  in  An- 
thropology; John  Wsrmond  Miller  Bunker,  in 
Sanitary  Biology;  Walter  Scott  Weeks,  in 
Mining;  Edward  Vere  Brewer,  Arthur  Burk- 
hard,  Frank  Stanton  Cawley,  Asbury  Haven 
Herrick,  Ray  Waldron  Pettengill,  Friedrich 
Schoenemann  and  Henry  Harmon  Stevens  in 
German. 

Robert  Van  Arsdale  Norris,  Lecturer  on 
Coal  Mining;  Charles  Jacob  Gale,  Auditor  of 
the  Harvard  Dining  Halls;  Frederick  Wilkey, 
Manager  of  the  Harvard  Dining  Halls. 

Voted  to  appoint  Oswald  Garrison 
Villard,  '93,  a  member  of  the  Harvard 
Commission  on  Western  History  from 
May  1,  1915. 

Notice  was  received  of  the  election  of 
Henry  A.  Murray,  Jr.,  and  Francis  W. 
Capper  as  Undergraduate  Members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Regulation  of 
Athletic  Sports  for  the  second  half  of 
191^15,  in  place  of  William  C.  Claflin, 
Jr.,  and  Russell  R.  Ayres. 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to  Dr. 
Kenneth  Grant  Tremayne  Webster  for 
the  second  half  of  1915-16. 

Meeting  of  May  24,  1915. 
Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  persons   for    their    generous 
gifts: 

To  Mr.  M.  Douglas  Flattery  for  his  gift  of 
securities,  valued  at  $11,800,  "to  establish  the 
Flattery  Research  Fund,  the  income  of  which 
is  to  be  used  to  promote  the  scientific  study, 
at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  of  the  cause, 
the  cure  and  the  prevention  of  disease." 

To  Mr.  Augustus  Hemenway  for  his  gift  of 
$300  toward  a  certain  salary. 

To  Mr.  R.  Clipston  Sturgis  for  his  gift  of 
$200  toward  a  certain  salary. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Pennsylvania  for 
the  gift  of  $186.82  in  payment  of  the  cost  of 
planting  an  elm  tree  in  the  College  Yard. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Washington  for  the 
gift  of  $125,  the  second  insUlraent  of  the 
scholarship  for  the  year  1914-15. 

To  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  for  his  gift  of  $100 
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for  the  Harvard  Menorah  Prise  for  the  year 
1914-15. 

To  Mr.  Joaeph  E.  Sterrett  for  his  gift  of  f  100 
for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Library  oi 
the  Graduate  Sohocd  of  Busineas  Administrap 
tion. 

To  Mr.  George  Nixon  Black  for  his  gift  of 
$100,  to  Messrs.  J.  Tenfpleman  GooUdge  and 
Felix  M.  Warburg  for  their  gifts  of  $50  each 
and  to  Mr.  Dan  Fellows  Piatt  for  his  gift  of 
$25  **tar  the  purohase  kA  photographs  for  the 
use  oi  the  courses  in  drawing  in  Uie  Depart- 
ment of  Fine  Arts." 

To  Dr.  Alexander  Forbes  for  his  gift  of  $60 
for  the  Bermuda  Biological  Station  for  Re- 
search. 

To  Assistant  Professor  Theodore  Lyman  for 
his  gift  of  $50  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
College  Library. 

To  Mr.  Jwome  D.  Greene  for  his  gift  of 
$17.35  for  subscription  to  the  "Japan  Weekly 
Mail" 

The  President  reported  the  death  of 
Murray  Anthony  Potter,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Romance  Languages,  which 
occurred  on  the  17th  inst,  in  the  45th 
year  of  his  age. 

The  resignation  of  Eugene  Joseph 
Armand  Duquesne  as  Professor  of  Archi- 
tectural Design  was  received  and  ac- 
cepted to  take  e£Pect  at  the  end  of  the 
Brst  half  of  1014-15. 

The  resignation  of  Hu^  Wilson 
Josephs  as  Assistant  in  Chemistry  was 
received  and  accepted  to  take  effect 
Sept.  1, 1015. 

VoUd  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments for  one  year  from  Sept.  1,  1015: 

A$9i$tanU:  Joseph  Paul  Kaufman,  in  Com- 
parative Literature;  Ernest  Henry  Wilson,  at 
the  Arnold  Arboretum;  Frederick  Sayford 
Bacon,  Leslie  Briggs  Coombs,  Amos  Knapp 
Hobby.  Joseph  Wylie  MacNaugber,  and  Lee 
Irvin  Smith,  in  Chemistry;  Christian  Nus- 
baum.  Harry  Clark,  David  Locke  Webster, 
James  Beebee  Brinsmade,  Franklin  Living- 
ston Hunt,  Arman  Edward  Becker,  Robert 
Harrington  Kent.  Paul  Earls  Sabine,  in  Phys- 
ics; Oscar  Baxter  Ryder,  Norman  John  Silber- 
ling,  Russell  Weisman,  Merton  Kirk  Cameron, 
John  Bovingdon,  Arthur  Eli  Monroe,  John 
Valentine  Van  ffickle,  in  Economics. 

Inatnidon:  Hardd  Kitchings  Burbank, 
Philip  Green  Wright,  Edmond  Earle  Linc<^, 
and  Frederic  Ernest  Richter,  in  Economics; 
Edward  BaUantine,  in  Music;  William  Ander- 
son, in  Municipal  Government. 

Lectwren:  William  Stanley  Parker,  on  Arch- 
itectural Practice;  Frederic  Palmer,  on  Prac- 


tical Theology,  and  a  member  of  the  Faculty 
of  Divinity. 

SaniUiry  Irup^dor:  John  Wsrmond  Miller 
Bunker. 

Tutor  in  the  Division  of  History,  Qottrn- 
wtmU  and  BconomicM:  William  Anderson. 

Meeting  of  June  7,  1015. 
Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following   persons  for   their    generous 
gifU: 

To  **a  group  of  Harvard  graduates  and 
friends  of  Philosophy"  for  their  gifts  amount- 
ing to  $2000  toward  a  certain  salary. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of 
$1275,  for  salaries  in  the  Department  of 
Physics  for  101&-16. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of 
$1000,  to  be  added  to  the  income  of  the  En- 
dowment Fund  of  the  Jefferson  Physical 
Laboratory. 

To  Mr.  Horace  S.  Sears  for  his  gift  of  $1000, 
his  first  pasrment  on  account  of  his  offer  of  one 
thousand  dollars  a  year  f  cur  three  years  toward 
a  certain  salary. 

To  the  Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Association 
for  the  gift  of  $400  to  be  used  in  pasrment  for 
show  cases  in  the  Library  at  the  Medical 
School. 

To  Mrs.  David  P.  Kimball  for  her  gift  of 
$100.  to'* A  Friend"  for  $75.  to  Miss EUen F. 
Mason  and  Miss  Fanny  P.  Mason  for  their 
gifts  of  $50  each,  and  to  Mrs.  Henry  Parkman 
for  $25  for  the  Bermuda  Biological  Station 
for  Research. 

To  Mr.  Rodolphe  L.  Agassis  for  his  gift  of 
$200  and  to  Mr.  James  F.  Porter  of  $50  for  the 
Bermuda  Biological  Station  for  Research. 

To  Messrs.  Bradley  W.  Palmer  and  Guerdon 
S.  Holden  for  their  gifts  of  $100  each  and  to 
Mr.  Theron  E.  Catlin  for  his  gift  of  $50  to- 
ward the  expenses  of  the  summer  field  work 
in  Colorado,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Atwood. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Nichols  for 
their  s^  of  $100  and  to  Miss  Mabel  Sturgis 
for  her  gift  of  $100  toward  the  expenses  of 
the  School  for  Social  Workers. 

To  Mrs.  Murray  Anthony  Potter  for  her 
gift  of  $175  for  the  Susan  Anthony  Potter 
Prises  for  the  year  1914-15. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $50, 
to  be  used  as  a  prise  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  study  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  resignation  of  Howard  Levi  Gray 
as  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and 
Tutor  in  the  Division  of  Hbtory,  Gov- 
ernment and  Economics  was  received 
and  accepted  to  take  effect  Aug.  81, 
1915. 
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Voted  to  appoint  Garence  Erskine 
Kelley»  Assistant  in  Astronomy  from 
Feb.  1,  for  the  remainder  of  191*-15. 

Voted  to  appoint  Alexander  Swanson 
Begg,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Medicine  from  June  1  to 
Sept.  1.  1915. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1915: 

AanttanU:  Arthur  Bliss  Seymour,  in  the 
Cryptocunio  Herbarium;  James  Royal  Mar- 
tin, in  Physiology. 

Rfmrch  FdUno:  Harold  Eugene  Bigelow, 
in  Chemistry. 

It%ainuioT:  Caii  Ludwig  Sohrado',  in  Gym- 
nastics. 

Lecturera:  Christian  Carl  Carstens.  on  Social 
Ethics;  Louis  Adams  Frothingham,  St&te  and 
City  Government  in  Massachusetts. 

Regent:  Edward  Deshon  Brandegee. 

Voted  to  appoint  a  Committee  on 
Parts  at  Commencement  for  the  coming 
academic  year,  to  consist  of  Professors 
Briggs,  Fenn,  Winter,  Ripley,  C.  N. 
Jackson,  Frankfurter,  and  Sprague. 

Voted  to  appoint  Frederick  Henderson 
Stems,  Associate  in  Anthropology  from 
Sept.  1,  1915. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  Assist- 
ant Professors  for  five  years  from  Sept. 
1,  1915:  Arthur  Fisher  Whittem,  of 
Romance  Languages;  William  James 
Cunningham,  Transportation. 

Voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  an 
Associate  Professor  of  Embryology,  to 
serve  from  September  1,  1915:  Where- 
upon, ballots  being  given  in,  it  ap- 
peared that  Frederic  Thomas  Lewis  was 
elected. 

Voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  an 
Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy,  to 
serve  from  September  1,  1915:  Where- 
upon, ballots  being  given  in,  it  appeared 
that  John  Warren  was  elected. 

Voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  an 
Associate  Professor  of  Histology,  to 
serve  from  September  1,  1915:  Where- 
upon, ballots  being  given  in,  it  appeared 
that  John  Lewis  Bremer  was  elected. 


Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to 
Prof.  Irving  BabbiU  for  the  first  half  of 
the  academic  year  1915-16,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  established  by  this 
Board  May  81, 1880. 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to 
Prof.  George  Andrew  Reisner  from  Sept 
1.  1915,  to  Sept.  1,  1916. 

Meeting  of  June  23,  1915. 

The  following  receipt  was  reported, 
and  the  same  was  gratefully  accepted: 
From  the  estate  of  Rebecca  A.  Greene, 
$100  additional  for  the  use  of  the  Medi- 
cal Sdiool. 

The  following  letter  was  presented: 

New  York,  June  21,  1915. 
To  As  PreaiderU  and  Fdlowa  of  Harvard  Uni- 

9eraHy: 
SiBs: 

The  Jamea  J.  Hill  Pro/eaaorahip  of  Trana- 
portaHon  in  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  o/ 
Buaineaa  Adminiatration. 

The  imdersigned  self-constituted  Commit- 
tee, representins  a  wide  cirole  of  friends  and 
admirers  of  James  J.  Hill,  Esquire,  and  desir- 
ing to  perpetuate  many  of  Mr.  Hill's  ideas  in 
a  way  so  as  to  merit  his  cordial  counsel  and 
support  and  at  the  same  time  give  ample  lati- 
tude in  administration  to  the  University, 
hereby  present  to  the  President  and  Fellows 
oi  Harvard  University  the  sum  of  $125,000, 
to  found  the  James  J.  Hill  Professorship  of 
TranspOTtation. 

The  income  only  of  this  fund  shall  be  used 
to  maintain  a  Professorship  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration  of  Harvard 
University.  It  is  our  desire  that  the  recipient 
or  recipients  of  this  income  shall  give  instruc- 
tion or  promote  investigations  in  the  subject 
of  Transportation,  giving  chief  attention  to 
railroad  transportation.  While  it  is  our  inten- 
tion that  this  income  shall  OTdinarily  secure 
the  service  of  a  competent  teacher,  it  is  also 
our  desire  to  promote  research,  and  if  for  any 
reason  the  Professorship  should  be  temporarily 
vacant,  or  in  the  discretion  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  it  should  be  unnecessary  to  apply 
the  entire*  income  of  this  fund  to  maintain  the 
Professorship,  they  are  authorised  to  use  the 
income  and  accumulated  income  in  contribut- 
ing to  the  instruction  and  research  in  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  subjects  named  in  such  way  as 
they  see  fit. 

Attached  hereto  you  will  find  a  list  of  the 
donors  of  this  gift,  with  the  amount  of  their 
subscriptions.  We  trust  that  formal  acknowl- 
edgment will  be  sent  in  due  course  to  each  one 
of  these  donors,  whose  addresses  we  also  fur- 
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mah  you,  and  that  you  will  also  notify  Mr. 

James  J.  Hill  of  this  foundation  in  his  name. 
With  great  respect,  we  are,  dear  Sirs, 
Faithfidly  yours, 
RoBKBT  Bacon, 
Gko.  F.  Bakbb, 
HowABD  Elliott, 
Abthub  Curtiss  Jambs, 
Thomas  W.  Lamont, 
RoBBBT  T.  Lincoln, 

J.    P.   MOB<lAN, 

And  it  was  thereupon  VaUd^  that  this 
generous  gift  be  gratefully  accepted  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  above 
letter,  and  that  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
each  s^ver. 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  egress  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  persons  for  their  generous  gifts: 

For  the  gift  of  $2500,  being  the  interest  at 
four  per  cent  from  Jan.  1,  1915,  on  the  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Hill  Professorship,  to  be 
applied  to  the  current  expenses  <A  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Business  Administration  for 
1914-15. 

To  Mr.  Frank  Graham  Thomson  for  his 
gift  of  $2500  on  account  of  his  o£fer  of  $5000 
a  year  for  ten  years,  beginning  with  the  year 
1909-10,  for  instruction  in  Municipal  Gorem- 
ment,  in  addition  to  that  already  given. 

To  Messrs.  Frank  Graham  Thomson  and 
Clarke  Thomson  for  their  gifts  amounting  to 
$1250,  the  second  half-yearly  payment  for 
1914-15  on  account  of  their  o£fer  of  $2500  a 
Srear  for  five  years  for  supporting  the  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research  in  connection  with  the 
course  in  Municipal  Govemment. 

To  the  Overseers'  Committee  to  Visit  the 
Division  of  Forestry  for  the  gift  of  $1300  for 
a  certain  salary. 

To  Mr.  James  J.  Storrow  for  his  gift  of 
$1000,  to  Messrs.  Stephen  M.  Weld  and  j;ohn 
8.  Lawrence  for  theb  gifts  of  $500  each  and  to 
Mr.  Frederic  C.  Dumaine  for  his  gift  of  $100 
to  be  credited  to  the  guaranteed  deficit  fund 
in  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

To  Mr.  Alfred  T.  White  for  his  gift  of  $1000 
additional  for  the  department  of  Social  Ethics. 

To  Miss  EUsabeth  G.  Houghton  for  her  gift 
of  $250  and  to  Mrs.  N.  P.  HaUoweU  for  her 
gift  of  $75  for  the  Bermuda  Biological  Station 
for  Research. 

For  anonymous  gifts  amounting  to  $500  for 
a  certain  salary  for  the  year  1914-15. 

To  Mr.  Abraham  Koshland  for  his  gift  of 
$215  toward  the  needs  of  the  Semitic  Depart- 
ment and  the  Museum. 

To  Mr.  George  O.  May  for  his  gift  of  $150 


for  prises  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Newburyport  for 
the  gift  of  $50,  the  final  instalment  of  the 
8ch<darship  for  the  year  1914-15. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  San  Francisco  for 
the  gift  of  $50  on  accoimt  of  the  scholarship 
for  the  year  1914-15. 

To  Mrs.  Luthv  S.  Livingston  for  ho*  gift 
of  $25  for  books  of  bibliographical  interest  for 
the  College  Library,  and  to  Mr.  Harold  J. 
Coolidge  for  his  gift  <A  $50  for  the  purchase  of 
books  on  China. 

To  Professor  W.  B.  Munro  for  his  gift  of 
$45.15  to  be  used  as  a  special  gift,  to  be  ap- 
plied toward  his  courses  in  Government. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $40 
for  the  Old  Testament  Prises  for  the  year 
1914-15. 

To  Mr.  Joseph  J.  SlechU  for  his  gift  of  $35 
for  two  special  prises  for  imdergraduates  for 
the  best  theses  on  "The  Economic  db  Indus- 
trial Conditions  in  Brasil,  with  special  Refer- 
ence to  the  Purchasing  Capacity  of  Brasilian 
Markets  for  American  Goods." 

To  Dr.  Walter  P.  Bowers  and  Dr.  Harold 
C.  Ernst  for  their  gifts  of  $25  each  to  be  added 
to  the  Loan  Fund,  Medical  School,  Class  of 
1879. 

To  Mr.  Henry  H.  Edes  for  his  gift  of  a  copy 
of  a  reproduction  of  the  academic  degree  pre- 
sented to  Washington  by  Harvard  College, 
and  the  same  was  gratefully  accepted. 

The  President  reported  the  death  of 
John  Hildreth  McCollom,  Professor  of 
Contagious  Diseases,  Emeritus,  which 
occurred  on  the  14th  inst.,  in  the  7dd 
year  of  his  age. 

The  resignation  of  John  Wymond 
Miller  Bunker  as  Instructor  in  Sanitary 
Biology  and  Sanitary  Inspector  was 
received  and  accepted  to  take  effect 
Sept.  1,  1015. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments for  one  year  from  Sept.  1,  1915: 

ProcUm:  F.  D.  Adams,  A.  H.  Alexander, 
H.  R.  Amory,  O.  R.  Atkinson.  P.  Blackmur, 
F.  G.  Blair.  A.  M.  Boal,  A.  Burkhard.  R.  W. 
Chubb,  J.  B.  Cummings.  F.  J.  Deane.  J.  Gar- 
land. S.  Hale,  O.  W.  Haussermann,  C.  P. 
Howard,  W.  Hugue,  C.  W.  Hutchinson,  H.  G. 
Knight,  B.  H.  Knollenberg,  M.  J.  Logan.  R. 
H.  Loomis,  L.  W.  McKeman,  C.  Magruder. 
C.  M.  Makepeace.  W.  M.  Marston,  L.  S. 
Mayo.  J.  L.  Moore.  J.  R.  Morton.  F.  S.  Moul- 
ton,  D.  C.  Parmenter.  C.  S.  Pendleton,  C.  P. 
Pennoyer,  D.  C.  Pitcher.  T.  K.  Richards, 
F.  E.  Richter.  K.  C.  Royall.  O.  G.  Saxon.  W. 
H.  Shepardson.  F.  J.  Smiley.  E.  D.  Smith, 
S.  P.  Speer.  E.  O.  Tabor,  J,  Vamey,  A. 
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Wandtke.  N.  Weaver,  R.  G.  White,  R.  B. 
Wiggleswortb. 

AatUtanU:  Floyd  Henry  AUport,  Winthrop 
Pickard  Bell,  Thomas  Steams  Eliot,  Seymom 
Guy  Martin,  Robert  Lindley  Murray  Under- 
hill,  in  Philosophy;  Robert  Wheaton  Coues, 
Robert  Winslow  Gordon,  Charles  Gott,  Hun- 
ley  Whatley  Herrington,  Thurman  Los  Hood, 
Kenneth  Payson  Kempton,  Jonathan  Leon- 
ard, Herbert  Winslow  Smith,  George  Henry 
Tufts,  and  Brewer  Goddard  Whitmore,  in 
English;  Henry  HalloweU  Farquhar,  in  Fac- 
tory Management. 

Auatin  Teaching  Fellow:  Joseph  Vineent 
Fuller  and  Clyde  Leclare  Grose,  in  History. 

Irutruetors:  PauU  Franklin  Baum,  Percy 
Waldron  Long,  Howard  Rollin  Patch,  Fred- 
eric Schenck,  Arthur  Parker  Stone,  and 
Charles  Edward  Whitmore,  in  English;  Wil- 
liam Eustis  Brown,  in  Public  Health  Admin- 
istration; Roger  Noble  Bumham,  in  Modd- 
ing;  Clarence  Erskine  Kelley,  in  Astronomy; 
Aristides  Evangelus  Phoutrides,  in  Greek  and 
Latin;  Bremer  Whidden  Pond,  in  Landscape 
Architecture:  Albert  Abraham  Shapiro,  in 
Romance  Languages;  Charles  Howard  Walker 
in  Decorative  Design;  Harry  Austrsm  Wcdf- 
son.  in  Jewish  Literature  and  Philosophy; 
Melville  Conley  Whipple,  in  Sanitary  Biology. 

Lecturer:  Norman  Scott  Brien  Gras,  on 
Economic  History. 

TiUora:  Pitman  Benjamin  Potter,  FVederio 
Ernest  Richter,  Frederic  Schendc,  Philip 
Green  Wright. 

Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  the  Uae  of  Bng* 
lieh  by  Students:  William  Chase  Greme. 

Advieory  Committee  on  Debattng:  A.  P.  Stone, 
R.  W.  Kelso,  C.  A.  Traflford. 

Sanitary  Inepector:  Melville  Conley  Whipple. 

Vieitino  Lecturer  on  Oovemment:  L6on 
Dupriea. 

Medical  School, 

Leeturert:  Freeman  Allen,  Walttf  Meredith 
Boothby  and  Frank  Linden  Richardson,  <m 
Anasthesia;  John  Taylor  Bottomley,  Farrar 
Cobb,  Frederic  Jay  Cotton,  Fred  Bates  Lund 
and  Samuel  Jason  Mixter,  on  Surgery;  Fred- 
eric Codman  Cobb,  on  Larjmgology;  Allen 
Greenwood,  Walter  Brackett  Lancastw  and 
Frederick  Herman  Verhoeff,  on  Ophthal- 
mology; Frederick  Lafayette  Jack,  on  Otol- 
ogy; ¥Vancis  Joseph  Keany  and  Harvey 
Parker  Towle,  on  Dermatology. 

Aesociates:  Elliott  Gray  Brackett  and 
Augustus  Thomdike,  in  Orthopedic  Surgery; 
William  Howard  Faulkner,  John  Homans, 
Joshua  Clapp  Hubbard  and  Daniel  Fiske 
Jones,  in  Surgery;  Philip  Hammond,  in 
Otology. 

Inetructort:  James  Earle  Ash,  Nathan 
Chandler  Foot  and  Ernest  William  Good- 
pasture, in  Pathology;  James  Bourne  Ayer,  in 
Neurology;  George  Sherwin  Clark  Badger, 
Henry  Fox  Hewes,  Ralph  Clinton  Larrabee, 
Francis    Winslow    Palfrey,    Joseph    Hersey 


Pratt,  Arthur  IQngsbory  Stone  and  Fhmkfin 
Warren  White,  in  Medicine;  Harry  Aldrich 
Barnes,  John  Hammond  Blodgett,  Joseph 
Payson  Clark,  Rockwell  Augustus  Coflin, 
Joseph  Lincoln  Goodale  and  Danid  Crosby 
Greene,  in  Laryngology;  Frederick  Stanford 
Bums,  in  Dermatology;  John  Henry  Cunning- 
ham, Jr.,  in  Genito-Urinary  Surgery;  Charles 
Clayton  Dennis  and  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd, 
in  Syphilis;  George  Strong  Derby,  Henry  HUl 
Haskell,  William  Norwood  Souter  and  Fred 
Maurice  Spalding,  in  Ophthalmology;  Walter 
James  Dodd,  in  Roentgenology;  Calvin  Bar- 
stow  Faunoe,  Jr.,  William  Fletcher  Knowles 
and  David  Harold  Walker,  in  Otology;  Cleave- 
land  Floyd,  Calvin  Gates  Page  and  Albert 
Edward  Steele,  in  Bacteriology;  Frank  Butler 
Granger,  in  Electrotherapeutics;  Walter  Mere- 
dith Boothby,  Robert  Montraville  Green  and 
Harris  FeyUm  Mosher,  in  Anatomy;  Francis 
Browne  Grinnell  and  Wilson  George  Smillie. 
in  Preventive  Medicine  and  Hygiene;  May- 
nard  Ladd  and  Philip  Haskell  Sylvester,  in 
Pediatries;  Daniel  Francis  Mahoney,  in  Sur- 
gery; Robert  Bayley  Osgood  and  Robert 
Soutter,  in  Orthopedic  Surgery;  Malcolm 
Storer  and  Ernest  Boyen  Young,  in  Qyna^ 
oology;  Howard  Townsend  Swain,  in  Obstet- 
rics; Frederick  Herman  Verhoeff,  in  Ophthal- 
mic Pathology. 

CUnieal  Inabruetore:  Henry  Ingersol]  Bow- 
ditch  and  Arthur  Allison  Howard,  in  Pisctt- 
atrics. 

Teachino  FeUoxoa:  Edward  Allen  Boydea 
and  Paul  Eugene  Linebaek,  in  Histology  and 
EmlHyology;  McKeen  Cattell,  Frank  Alex- 
ander Hartman  and  Brenton  Reid  Luts,  in 
Phjrsiology;  Gustav  Philip  Grabfield,  in  Phar- 
macology; Theodore  FWleriek  Zucker,  in 
Biological  Chonistry. 

PeOowe:  Zabdiel  Boylston  Adams,  in  Anat- 
omy; Richard  Dana  Bdl  and  Henry  Lyman, 
in  Biological  Chemistry;  Gordon  Berry,  Fran- 
cis Patten  Emerson,  Frederick  Eugene  Gar- 
land and  Chandler  Robbins,  in  Laryngology; 
John  Hammond  Blodgett,  John  Leroy  Lougee 
and  Leon  Edward  White,  in  Otology;  William 
Joseph  Brickley.  Harry  Fairbanks  Hartwdl 
and  Mark  Hunking  Wentworth,  in  Surgery; 
Harold  Beoklee  Chandler,  Edward  Keith 
Ellis,  Charles  David  Jones,  WUliam  Liebman, 
William  Holbrook  Lowell,  Roland  Chester 
Maokensie.  George  Hale  Ryder,  Patrick  Som- 
ers  Smyth,  Henry  Burt  Stevens.  Peter  Hunter 
Thompson  and  Edward  Russell  Williams,  in 
Ophthalmology;  Theodore  TIHlliams  Ely, 
Martin  Joseph  English,  Richard  Spelman 
Eustis,  Harold  Adams  Gale.  Joseph  Isaac 
Grover,  Robert  Bates  Hunt,  Kariton  Goodsell 
Percy  and  Edwin  Theodore  Wyman,  in  Pedi- 
atrics; Henry  Joseph  FitsSimmons,  in  Ortho- 
pedic Surgery;  John  Wilkes  Hammond,  Jr., 
and  James  Albert  Honeij,  in  Bacteriology; 
James  Lincoln  Huntington,  Frank  Arthur 
Pemberton.  Richard  Goodwin  Wadsworth 
and  John  Thomas  Williams,  in  Gynscology; 
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James  Patrick  0*Hare.  Walter  Walker  Palmer 
and  Paul  Dudley  White,  in  Medicine; 
Townsend  William  Thomdike,  in  Dermatol- 
ogy. 

Auttin  Teathing  FeUowt:  Albert  Alphonao 
Wood  Qhoresreb,  in  Patholocy;  Harold  Fiaher 
Pierce,  in  PhyaioloKy;  Thomas  Foster  Wheel- 
don,  in  Htstc^ogy  and  Embryolocy;  Maolver 
Woody,  in  Surgery. 

Alwnni  AsaUtanU:  Elliott  Carr  Cutler,  in 
Stirgery;  George  Parkman  Denny  and  Louis 
Harry  Newburgh,  in  Medicme;  Raymond 
Brewer  Parker,  in  Obstetrics. 

A$»i$taHU:  James  Bourne  Ayer,  Harold 
Inman  Qosline  and  Harry  Cnsar  Solomon,  in 
Neuropathology;  James  Dellinger  Barney, 
Horace  Binney,  Ernest  Granville  Crabtree, 
Richard  Frothingham  O'Neil  and  George  Gil- 
bert Smith,  in  Genito-Urinary  Surgery;  Philip 
Challis  Bartlett.  Gerald  Blake.  Francis  Gor- 
ham  Brigfaam,  Roger  Paul  Dawson,  Cleave- 
land  Floyd,  Harry  Winfred  Goodall,  Albert 
Aurelius  Homor,  Charles  Henry  Lawrence, 
Jr.,  Thomas  Francis  Leen,  Charles  Leonard 
Overlander,  Willard  Stephen  Parker  and  Na- 
thanid  Knight  Wood,  in  Medicine;  Horace 
Keith  Boutwell,  Henry  Joseph  Perry  and  Les- 
ley Hinckley  Spooner,  in  Bacteriology;  James 
Howard  Brown,  in  Comparative  Pathology; 
Percy  Brown,  Samuel  Walker  Ellsworth  and 
George  W.  Holmes,  in  Roentgenology;  John 
Bryant,  Archibald  McKay  Fraser,  Torr  Wag- 
ner Harmer,  Andrew  Roy  MacAusland,  Rich- 
ard Henry  Miller,  William  Reid  Morrison, 
George  W.  Morse,  Jr.,  and  Edward  Hammond 
Rialey,  in  Anatomy;  Carl  Hermann  Buchols, 
in  Physical  Therapeutics;  Harry  Philip  Ca- 
hOI,  Francis  Patten  Emerson.  Oliver  Ames 
Lothrop,  George  Herman  Powers.  Jr.  and 
Georgt  Loring  Tobey,  Jr..  in  Otology;  George 
Clymer,  in  Neurology;  LeRoy  Goddard  Cran- 
don,  Emil  Goetsch,  Walter  Clarke  Howe, 
Conrad  Jacobson.  William  Edwards  Ladd, 
Halsey  Beach  Loder.  Charles  Galloupe  Mixter, 
Edward  Peirson  Richardson,  Channing  Cham- 
berlain Simmons,  Beth  Vincent,  Irving  James 
Walker  and  Wyman  Whittemore,  in  Surgery; 
Robert  Laurent  De  Normandie  and  James 
Rockwell  Torbert.  in  Obstetrics;  Cyrus  Hart- 
well  Fiske.  Goodwin  Le  Baron  Foster  and 
Edward  Parkhurst  Phelps,  in  Biological  Chem- 
istry; Jose  Penteado  Bill,  in  Preventive  Medi- 
cine and  Hygiene:  Robert  Montraville  Green 
and  Nathaniel  Robert  Mason,  in  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology;  William  Westcott  Howell,  Rich- 
ard Mason  Smith,  and  James  Herbert  Young, 
in  Pediatrics;  Everard  Lawrence  Oliver,  in 
Dermatology;  Kurt  Htfmann  Thoma,  in  Den- 
tal Anatomy;  George  Henry  Wright,  in  Laryn- 
gology. 

James  Leavitt  Stoddard,  Research  Fellow, 
in  Pathology;  Charles  FoHen  Folsom,  Teach- 
ing Fellow  in  Hygiene;  Charles  Booth  Spruit, 
Henry  P.  Waloott,  Fellow,  in  Clinical  Medi- 
cine; James  Howard  Means,  Arthur  Tracy 
Cabot,  Fellow,  in  charge  of  the  Laboratory  of 
SuigioU  Research. 


Dented  School. 

AuiManU  —  In  Operative  DerUi^ry:  Ray- 
mond Bosmton  Carter,  Merton  Weston  Foes, 
Leon  Julius  Lawton.  In  Protthelie  DenHttrys 
Ralph  Edward  Gove,  Niahan  der  Sarkis  Tash- 
Jian,  Adolph  Gahm,  Thomas  James  Giblin. 
Jr.,  Allan  Witham  Lord,  Simon  Myerson,  Ev- 
erett Leo  Noonan,  John  Clarence  Normand, 
and  Mark  Tishler.  In  Anaathuia:  Stephen 
Parker  Mallett. 

Inetruelora — In  Overaiive  Dentistry:  Charles 
Boardman  Bumham,  Ernest  Earl  Carle,  Rob- 
ert Scott  Catheron,  Asher  Harriman  St.  Clair 
Chase,  Benjamin  Howard  Codman,  Arthur 
Sylvester  Crowley.  Walter  Alonso  Davis, 
Forrest  Greenwood  Eddy.  Charles  Sumner 
Emerson,  Samuel  Tuttle  Elliott,  Nathan 
Anthony  Estes,  Arthur  Trowbridge  Freeman, 
Albert  Benton  Jewell.  Philip  Amos  Levitt, 
Arthur  Allen  Libby,  Albert  Ira  Mackintosh, 
Charles  Winthrop  McPherson.  Leslie  Herbert 
Naylor,  John  William  O'Connell,  Charles 
Erwin  Parkhurst,  Harry  Snow  Parsons.  Frank 
Perrin,  Joseph  Totten  Paul.  Charles  Oilman 
Pike,  Edward  Melville  Quinby.  James  Shep- 
herd. Judson  Clarence  Slack.  David  Frederick 
Spinney,  Charles  Edward  Stevens,  Harry 
Austin  Stone.  Frank  Turner  Taylor,  John 
Talbot  Timlin,  Clarence  Bartlett  Vau«^uui, 
Ernest  Vict<H'  Leon  Whitchurch.  Thomas 
Weston  Wood.  Eugene  Barry  Wyman.  In 
Proethetie  Dentistry :  Horatio  LeSeur  Andrews, 
Fred  Alexander  Beckford,  Ernest  Spencer 
Calder,  Harry  Sylvester  Clark.  Wilson  Case 
Dort,  Arthur  Warren  Eldred,  Guy  Edward 
Flagg,  Henry  Oilman.  Thomas  Bernard  Hay- 
den,  Frederick  Waldemar  Hovestadt.  Julius 
Frank  Hovestadt,  Dezmis  Joseph  Hurley, 
Herbert  Frank  Liuogley,  Nels  Henry  Malm- 
strom,  Frank  Randall  McCuUagh,  Blaine 
Wilcox  Morgan,  Maurice  Earle  Peters,  Rein- 
hold  Ruelberg,  Clarence  Shannon.  William 
Fiske  Strangman,  Frederick  Jeremiah  Sulli- 
van, Rudolf  Sykora.  Frank  Edgar  Travis. 
William  Harry  Weston,  St.  Cloir  Allan 
Wodell.  In  Extnxcting  and  Anasihetia:  Ed- 
win Linwood  Farrington,  Albert  Herder, 
Albert  Leonard  Midgley.  Harold  Bradshaw 
Norwood.  Joseph  Aloysius  Ring.  Oliver  Perry 
Wolfe.  In  Orthodontia:  Adelbert  Femald, 
Horace  Leonard  Howe,  Walter  Curtis  Miner. 
In  Porcelain  Work:  Amos  Irving  Hadley.  Nor- 
man Beverly  Nesbett.  Arthur  Judson  Oldham, 
Charles  Thomas  Warner.  In  Oral  Surgery: 
Roger  Browne  Taft.  In  CAemufn/;  Fred  Mar- 
tin Rice.  In  Anee^eeia:  Charles  Allen  Jame- 
son. In  Roentgenoloffy:  Earle  Clinton  Cum* 
mings.  In  Syphilie:  Charles  Morton  Smith. 
In  Neurolooy:  Edward  Wyllys  Taylor. 

Clinical  Inttntctor*:  Edwin  Carter  Blaisdell 
and  James  Austin  Furfey.  in  Operative  Den- 
tistry. 

Leeturera:  Henry  Carlton  Smith,  on  Dental 
Chemistry;  Martin  Bassett  Dill,  on  Opera- 
tive Dentistry;  John  William  O'Connell.  in 
Materia  Medica. 
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Demonatrator:  Varastad  Hovhaness  Kaxan- 
jiao,  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

Voted  to  appoint  Charles  Hall  Grand- 
gent,  Exchange  ProCessor  to  France  for 
the  first  half  of  1915-16. 

Voted  that  Thomas  Nixon  Carver  be 
appomted  the  Professor  from  Harvard 
University  for  one  half  of  the  year  1915- 
16,  under  the  interchange  agreement 
between  Harvard  University  and  the 
Western  Colleges. 

ViOed  to  appoint  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  Library  Council  for  one 
year  from  Sept.  1, 1915:  Archibald  Cary 
Coolidge,  chairman;  George  Foot  Moore^ 
George  Lyman  IQttredge,  Charles  Hom- 
er Haskins,  Theodore  Lyman,  Chester 
Noyes  Greenough,  Thomas  Barbour. 

Voted  to  appoint  as  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1915, 
William  Chase  Greene,  who  is  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Use  of  English 
by  Students. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  In- 
structors for  three  years  from  Sept.  1, 
1915:  William  Henry  Robey,  Jr.,  Fred- 
erick Taylor  Lord,  and  Edward  Allen 
Locke,  in  Medicine;  Fritz  Bradley  Tal- 
bot and  Charles  Hunter  Dunn,  in  Pe- 
diatrics; George  Ellsworth  Johnson,  in 
Education. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  Assist- 
ant Professors  for  five  years  from  Sept. 
1,  1915:  Herbert  Sidney  Langfeld,  in 
Psychology;  Ernest  Gale  Martin,  in 
Physiology  (Medical  School);  Francis 
Weld  Peabody,  in  Medicine  (Medical 
School). 

Voted  to  change  the  title  of  Walter 
Cecil  Schumb  from  Austin  Teaching 
Fellow  to  Assbtant  in  Chemistry. 

OVERSEERS*  RECORDS. 

Special  Meeting,  June  8,  1915. 
Hdd  at  50  State  St.,  Boston,  at  11  a.m. 
The  following  fourteen  members  were 
present:  Mr.  Meyer,  the  President  of  the 


Board;  Mr.  Lowell,  the  President  of  the 
University;  Mr.  Adams,  the  Treasurer  of 
the  University;  Messrs.  C.  W.  Eliot,  En- 
dioott,  Frothingham,  Higginson,  Palmer, 
Richardson,  Shattudc,  Skxnmi.  Thayer, 
Wendell,  Wig^esworth. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  vote  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  June  7,  1915,  conferring  the 
following  degrees  upon  the  following 
persons,  recommended  therefor  by  the 
Faculty  of  the  Graduate  Sdiools  of  Ap- 
plied Science,  Master  of  Science  in  CicU 
Engineering,  Louis  Mitdidl;  Master  of 
Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  John 
Harland  Billings,  Charles  Hugh  Chat- 
field,  William  Green,  Raymond  Douglas 
McCart;  Master  of  Science  in  Mining 
Engineering  and  Metallurgy,  Clyde  Pol- 
bemus  Ross;  Master  qf  Science  in  Elec- 
irical  Engineering,  Rupen  Eksergian, 
Antonio  Riberio  Guimaraes,  James 
Frank  Leslie,  Park  Daniel  Manbeck, 
Hugh  Gerard  Pastoriza,  Claire  William 
Ridcer,  Grordon  Dudley  Robinscm,  Leon 
Hubert  Webber,  Jeshine  Zohn  Zee;  and 
after  debate  th^^on,  the  Board  voted  to 
consent  to  said  vote. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  vote  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  May  10, 1915,  that  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  conferred  upon  Alfred 
Johnson,  June  29, 1898,  be  changed  so  as 
to  read  "  Bachelor  of  Arts,  out  of  course, 
as  of  the  Class  of  1895";  and  the  Board 
voted  to  consent  to  said  vote. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  vote  of  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  June  7,  1915,  appointing  the  fol- 
lowing Assistant  Professors  for  five  years 
from  September  1,  1915:  Arthur  Fisher 
Whittem,  of  Romance  Languages;  Wil« 
liam  James  Cunningham,  of  Tran^x>rta- 
tion;  and  the  Board  voted  to  consent  to 
said  vote. 

Mr.  Frothingham  presented  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Botany,  and 
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upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Ezeo- 
ative  Committee,  it  was  accepted  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

SUMfed  Meeting,  June  U,  1015. 
Held  in  University  Hall,  Cambridge,  at  9  a.u. 

The  following  twenty-five  members 
were  present:  Mr.  M^er,  the  President 
of  the  Board;  Mr.  Lowell,  the  President 
of  the  University;  Mr.  Adams,  the  Treas- 
m-er  of  the  University;  Messrs.  Boyden, 
Delano,  C.  W.  Eliot,  H.  Elliott,  Endi- 
cott,  Felton,  Fish,  Forbes,  Frothingham, 
Gordon,  Hallowdl,  Higginson,  Marvin, 
Morgan,  Palmer,  Richardson,  Sexton, 
Shattuck,  Slocum,  Thayer,  Wendell, 
'  Wigglesworth. 

The  votes  of  the  Pk^sident  and  Fellows 
of  June  7,  1015,  electing  John  Warren, 
Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy,  to  serve 
from  September  1,  1915;  Frederic 
Thomas  Lewis,  Associate  Professor  of 
Embryology,  to  serve  from  September 
1,  1915;  John  Lewis  Bremer,  Associate 
Professor  of  Histology,  to  serve  from 
September  1,  1915,  were  taken  from 
the  table,  and  the  Board  voted  to  con- 
sent to  said  votes. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  votes  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Jmie  23, 1915,  appointing  the 
following  Assistant  Professors  for  five 
years  from  September  1,  1915:  Herbert 
Sidney  Langfdd,  of  Psychology;  Ernest 
Gale  Martin,  of  Physiology  (Medical 
School) ;  Francis  Weld  Peabody,  of  Med- 
icine (Medical  School);  appointing  the 
following  Instructors  for  three  years 
from  September  1, 1915:  William  Henry 
Robey,  Jr.,  Frederick  Taylor  Lord,  and 
Edwin  Allen  Locke,  in  Medicine;  Fritz 
Bradley  Talbot  and  Charles  Hunter 
Dunn,  in  Pediatrics;  George  Ellsworth 
Johnson,  in  Education;  appointing  Wil- 
liam Chase  Greene,  Secretary  of  the 
Ccnnmittee  on  the  Use  of  En^sh  by 
Students,  a  member  of  the  Faculty  for 


one  year  from  September  1,  1915;  ap- 
pointing the  following  members  of  the 
library  Council  for  one  year  from  Sep- 
tember 1, 1915:  Archibald  CaryCoolidge, 
Chairman;  George  Foot  Moore,  George 
Lyman  Kittredge,  Charles  Homer  Has- 
kins,  Theodore  Lyman,  Chester  Noyes 
Greenough,  Thomas  Barbour;  and  the 
Board  voted  to  consent  to  said  votes. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  vote  of  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  June  28,  1915,  conferring  the 
degrees  upon  the  persons  reconmiended 
therefor  by  the  Faculties  of  the  several 
Departments  of  the  University  respec- 
tively; and  the  Board  voted  to  consent 
to  the  conferring  of  said  degrees;  and 
further  voted  that  the  Secretary  be  in- 
structed, in  accordance  With  the  prece- 
dents of  previous  years,  to  make  such 
changes  as  may  be  found  necessary  and 
proper  to  perfect  the  lists  of  said  degrees. 

The  total  number  of  the  foregoing 
degrees  is  1103. 

At  the  request  and  upon  the  motion 
of  President  Lowell,  and  after  debate 
thereon,  the  Board  voted  to  refer  to  the 
Executive  Committee  consideration  of 
the  question  of  extending  the  suffrage 
for  the  election  of  Overseers,  with  in- 
structions to  report  thereon  at  a  f  uttire 
meeting  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Frothingham  presented  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Forestry,  and 
upon  the  reconmiendation  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  it  was  accepted  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

MURRAY  ANTHONY  POTTER. 

A  man  of  refined  sensibility,  so  mod- 
est that  many  people  thought  him  shy, 
but,  with  his  friends,  genial  and  intimate, 
ever  considerately  tactful,  of  such  quick 
sympathy  as  instantly  to  divine  the 
moods  of  his  companions  and  to  feel  the 
sorrows  of  others  with  almost  unbear^ 
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nble  keenness,  generous,  tolerant,  ready 
to  be  interested  in  everything  and  every- 
body —  such  a  man  has  dwelt  among  us, 
endearing  himself  to  his  associates  to  a 
degree  very  uncommon  even  in  our  Har- 
vard conmiunity,  and,  suddenly  passing, 
has  left  them  with  a  sense  of  irreparable 
loss,  as  if  a  vital  part  of  themselves  had 
been  taken  away. 

After  an  acute  illness  of  only  a  few 
days,  Murray  Anthony  Potter,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  died 
peacefully  at  his  summer  house  in  Lan- 
caster, Mass.,  on  May  17,  ending  an 
earthly  existence  much  vexed  by  physi- 
cal ailment  but  rich  in  achievement  and 
in  promise.  Bom  in  Clifton  Springs,  111., 
in  1871,  he  spent  his  childhood  and  early 
youth  in  California,  where  his  family 
took  up  its  abode.  There  they  had  a 
country  ranch  and,  in  the  old  residential 
quarter  of  San  Francisco,  a  city  home. 
He  was  the  oldest  of  four  brothers.  Un- 
like the  rest,  he  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  opportunities  for  education  afforded 
by  his  State,  and,  after  trying  the  re- 
sources of  Berkeley,  decided,  in  the  face 
of  protest,  to  continue  his  studies  at  Har- 
vard, where  he  became  successively  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1895,  a  Master  of 
Arts  in  1897,  and  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
in  1899. 

fiiaturer  than  most  of  his  contempora- 
ries, ripened  by  wide  reading  and  by 
much  travel,  endowed  with  exquisite 
taste  in  all  things  beautiful,  an  admir- 
able musician,  alert  in  thought,  rapid 
and  accurate  in  work,  he  won  immediate 
distinction  as  a  scholar.  His  linguistic 
equipment  was  unusual;  to  an  extensive 
dassical  training  he  added  some  familiar- 
ity with  Sanskrit;  with  a  fluent  com- 
mand of  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  and 
German  he  combined  knowledge  of  Rus- 
man  and  a  smattering  of  many  other 
tongues.  He  was  inclined  to  philosophy, 
expert  not  only  in  music  but  also  in  art. 


an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  all  forms  of 
the  drama,  a  collector  of  rare  books  and 
choice  pictures.  EGs  study,  in  later  years, 
became  a  very  pattern  of  perfect  aesthetic 
harmony  attained  without  detriment  to 
usefulness. 

In  literature,  his  chosen  field  of  ex- 
ploration, he  was  fascinated,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  vigor  and  brilliancy  of  the 
New  Birth  of  letters;  on  the  other,  by 
the  deep  pathos  of  popular  poetry.  To 
the  former  attraction  are  due  his  one 
published  lecture  and  his  many  unedited 
essays  on  the  Renaissance  and  an  un- 
completed volume  on  Petrarch;  to  the 
latter,  a  comparative  treatment  of  the 
theme  of  the  combat  of  father  and  son 
(the  subject  of  his  dissertation),  embod- 
ied in  1902  in  a  book  called  Sohrab  and 
Rustem,  and  an  exposition,  nearly  fin- 
ished at  the  time  of  his  death,  of  the 
heroic  part  played  by  the  horse  in  the 
narrative  verse  of  many  nations.  A 
paper  on  this  last  topic  he  read  before 
the  Modem  Language  Association  of 
America  in  1904.  Some  researches  in  the 
Old  French  epic  and  in  the  legends  of  the 
childhood  of  Jesus  are  fortunately  pre- 
served in  print.  The  greater  part  of  his 
investigations,  however,  nevw  saw  the 
light;  and,  fearing  that  he  might  perhaps 
be  ne^ectf ul  of  one  side  of  a  professor's 
duty,  he  obtained  in  191^15  a  year's 
leave  of  absence  for  the  special  purpose 
of  bringing  some  of  them  to  completion. 
Several  reasons  combined  to  make  him 
slow  to  offer  the  public  the  results  of  his 
hibor:  he  was  distrustful  of  himself,  and 
conscientiously  determined  to  present 
nothing  short  of  his  best;  he  looked  for- 
ward to  a  long  lease  of  time  in  which  to 
fill  out  and  perfect  the  various  things  he 
began;  and  the  abundance  of  his  inter- 
ests divided  his  days  among  many  occu- 
pations. 

Most  of  his  energy,  indeed,  was  ap- 
plied to  teaching.  While  still  a  student 
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at  Harvard,  a  youth  of  ample  means,  he 
lent  his  services  to  the  Cambridge  Even- 
ing High  School,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to 
gain  experience,  and  there  met  with 
extraordinary  success,  winning  both  the 
attention  and  the  affection  of  his  hetero- 
geneous classes.  On  receiving  his  last 
degree,  he  went  to  Dartmouth  as  Assist- 
ant Professor;  but  he  returned  to  Har- 
vard the  next  year  —  the  year  of  his 
marriage  —  and  remained  here  ever 
after.  To  the  credit  of  our  students  be  it 
said  that  they  appreciated  not  only  his 
learning  and  his  skill,  but  likewise  his 
modesty,  courtesy,  and  devotion;  seldom 
have  the  efforts  of  a  teacher  been  so 
gratefully  recognized  by  his  pupils.  Be- 
sides his  lectures  on  the  Renaissance, 
the  pastoral,  the  humanists,  the  Latin 
writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  trouba- 
dours, and  Petrarch,  he  conducted  two 
of  the  largest  elementary  courses  in  the 
Romance  Department;  in  his  adminis- 
tration of  them,  and  equally  in  his  prepa- 
ration of  admission  papers  in  French,  he 
displayed  a  practical  competence  scarce- 
ly to  have  been  expected  in  one  of  his 
artistic  temperament.  He  served  the 
Department  also  as  its  Secretary.  Eager 
to  promote  thoroughness  and  originality, 
he  founded,  in  memory  of  his  mother, 
three  annual  prizes  for  essays,  two  in 
Comparative  Literature  and  one  in  Span- 
ish. Learners  of  Spanish  are  indebted  to 
him,  furthermore,  for  his  edition  of  se- 
lected sketches  by  the  newspaper  humor- 
ist Taboada,  whose  writings  disclose  a 
surprising  aflSnity  between  Iberian  and 
the  better  class  of  American  journalistic 
comicality. 

In  only  one  respect  did  he,  like  many 
an  eminent  colleague,  seem  to  fall  below 
the  full  performance  of  a  University 
officer's  task:  he  could  seldom  bring  him- 
self to  attend  oral  examinations  for  the 
doctorate;  not  because  of  indifference, 
but  because,  with  the  remembrance  of 


his  own  ordeal,  his  participation  in  the 
pains  of  the  candidate  amounted  to 
downright  agony.  This  pardonable 
shortcoming  troubled  him  much,  but  he 
was  reluctant  to  explain  it,  ever  bent 
on  covering  up  his  sensitiveness;  for 
nothing  annoyed  him  more  than  to  be 
thought  delicate,  nervous,  or  emotional. 
In  other  ways  he  made  amends.  Though, 
according  to  academic  standards,  a 
wealthy  man,  intensely  fond  of  sight- 
seeing and  other  recreation,  he  always 
insisted,  in  spite  of  precarious  health,  on 
giving  more  than  the  customary  share 
of  instruction,  and  he  neglected  no  op- 
portunity to  form  close  personal  rela- 
tions with  his  students. 

Yet  ardent  as  he  was  in  business  and 
in  play,  his  greatest  delight  hiy  in  pri- 
vately relieving  the  distress  or  increasing 
the  joy  of  others.  In  such  benefactions, 
as  in  his  studies  and  his  pastime,  his  wife, 
a  daughter  of  the  late  Solomon  Lincoln, 
was  a  true  partner  His  home  will  remain 
forever  enshrined  in  the  memory  of  his 
friends  as  a  fount  of  cordial,  bounteous, 
and  self-forgetful  hospitality;  his  useful 
life,  as  a  triumph  of  will.  He  was  in  very 
sooth  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar. 

C.  H.  Qrandgmt. 


RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciates on  June  16,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Wolbach 
was  reelected  a  member  of  the  Council 
for  7  years,  and  Prof.  C.  N.  Greenough 
was  elected  an  Associate  for  8  years. 
The  following  members  of  the  Academic 
Board  were  appointed  for  1915-16:  Pro- 
fessors E.  L.  Mark,  H.  S.  White,  E.  H. 
Hall,  H.  W.  Smyth,  A.  A.  Howard,  G.  L. 
Kittredge,  C.  H.  Grandgent,  E.  F.  Gay. 
Miss  Margaret  Gilman,  Mistress  of 
Sarah  Whitman  Hall  since  the  opening 
of  the  hall  in  1912,  resigned  at  the  dose 
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of  the  year,  and  A.  H.  Evans,  'IS,  was 
appointed  Mistress  for  1015-16. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Resources,  a  large  committee  represent- 
ing the  Raddiffe  Associates,  Raddiffe 
Alumne  Association,  Raddiffe  Union, 
Raddiffe  Auxiliary,  and  all  the  Raddiffe 
Clubs,  was  held  on  June  22.  After  a  re- 
port on  the  finances  of  the  College  by  the 
Treasurer  and  discussion,  a  sub-com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  Pres.  Briggs 
consisting  of  S.  M.  Dean,  '05,  Chairman, 
C.  A.  Harper,  *06,  and  K.  M.  Thompson, 
'06,  to  consider  what  measures  may  be 
taken  to  unify  and  devdop  the  gifts  of 
past  students  of  the  College. 

Raddiffe  College  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing gifts:  an  Italian  coffer  of  the  Re- 
naissance period  from  the  Class  of  1800, 
to  be  placed  in  the  Ghirlandaio  Room  in 
Agassis  House;  a  silver  tray  from  the 
Class  of  1806  in  memory  of  their  presi- 
dent, L.  E.  Strongman,  who  died  April  0, 
1012;  $1200  from  the  Class  of  1000  for 
the  Mary  Coes  Endowment  Fund  for  In- 
struction; $1200  from  the  Class  of  1005 
for  the  Raddiffe  College  Endowment 
Fund;  $500  from  E.  A.  Daniell,  '05,  L.  C. 
Bolster,  and  E.  P.  Daniell,  '06,  in  mem- 
ory of  thdr  mother,  Mary  Fifidd  (Porter) 
Daniell,  to  be  used  for  whatever  purpose 
the  College  may  see  fit,  preferably  for  en- 
dowment. The  College  has  also  received 
$400  additional  income  from  the  estate 
of  Rebecca  A.  Greene. 

"Class  Day"  was  Friday  evening, 
June  18.  Pres.  and  Mrs.  Briggs,  Miss 
Boody,  and  the  officers  of  the  Senior 
Class  recdved  the  guests  in  the  living- 
room,  while  the  rest  of  the  Seniors  re- 
ceived their  friends  in  other  rooms  in  the 
college  buildings.  On  Saturday  there 
were  class  reunions,  the  annual  Reminis- 
cent Show  arranged  by  the  celebrating 
classes,  and,  in  the  evening,  a  perform- 
ance of  Prunella  on  the  steps  of  Agassis 
House  —  a  repetition  of  the  last  Idler  for 


the  Alumnie,  the  Seniors,  and  their 
guests.  At  the  Baccalaureate  Service 
Sunday  afternoon.  Bishop  Lawrence 
preached  the  sermon  on  the  text:  *' Jo- 
seph is  a  fruitful  bough,  even  a  fruitful 
bough  by  a  well;  whose  branches  run 
ovtf  the  wall."  The  Raddiffe  Choral 
Sodety  sang  an  anthem.  The  words  of 
the  Baccalaureate  hymn  were  by  D.  L. 
Williams,  Sp.  On  Monday  came  the  Se- 
nior Class  exercises  in  the  morning,  and 
the  Senior  supper. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
Raddiffe  Chapter  of  Phi  BeU  Kappa 
was  hdd  on  June  21,  at  2.30  p.m.  The 
following  officers  were  dected:  Pres., 
E.  N.  Buckingham,  Ph.D.,'10;  vice-pres., 
M.  N.  White,  '00;  sec.,  C.  B.  Shaw,  '01. 
Four  new  alumns  members  were  elected. 
It  was  determined  to  take  a  vote  by  mail 
to  learn  the  preference  of  all  the  mem- 
bers as  to  the  time  for  the  annual  exer- 
cises and  for  the  business  meeting. 

The  Conmiencement  Exercises  were 
held  in  Sanders  Theatre  on  June  28  at 
11.80  A.M.  Rev.  George  Hodges,  D.D., 
offered  the  prayer,  Pres.  Briggs  an- 
nounced the  gifts  and  the  awards  of 
prises  and  fellowships  for  the  year,  and  a 
chorus  of  former  and  present  students 
under  the  direction  of  M.  H.  Hitchcock, 
'05,  sang.  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
gave  the  Commencement  address  which 
is  printed  on  pp.  58-64  of  the  magazine. 

Dean  Boody  then  presented  the  120 
candidates  for  degrees,  which  were  con- 
ferred by  Pres.  Briggs  as  follows:  04 
A.B.'s,  25  A.M.'s,  and  1  Ph.D.  Of  the 
A.B.'s  51  recdved  the  degree  without 
distinction,  28  cum  laude  (of  whom  14 
had  distinction  in  special  subjects),  14 
magna  cum  laude  (of  whom  8  had  honors 
and  6  distinction  in  special  subjects)  and 
1  summa  cum  laude  (with  distinction  in  a 
spedal  subject).  Final  honors  in  Eng- 
lish were  awarded  to  E.  M.  Barden,  R. 
M.  MacCarthy,  H.  McG.  Noyes,  and  G. 
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Whitaon;  Honors  in  laterature  to  M. 
Bridgman,  M.  G.  Campbell,  and  D. 
Dixon;  Honors  in  Mathematics  to  V. 
Sanford;  Second- Year  Honors  in  the 
Classics  to  F.  O.  Grant  of  the  Sopho- 
more class  and  E.  M.  Sanford  of  the 
Junior  class.  The  diploma  and  scholar- 
ship of  the  Captain  Jonathan  Fay  Fund, 
for  the  member  of  each  graduating  class 
who  has,  during  her  whole  course,  by 
her  scholarship,  conduct,  and  character, 
given  evidence  of  the  greatest  promise, 
were  awarded  to  B.  M.  Benjamin.  Miss 
Benjamin,  who  was  married  on  June  %5 
to  Mr.  W.  J.  Crozier,  has  been  appointed 
Librarian  and  Recorder  of  the  Harvard 
University  Biological  Station  at  Ber- 
muda, of  which  her  husband  is  Director. 
The  Sargent  Prize  of  $100,  open  to  un- 
dergraduates of  both  Harvard  and  Rad- 
cliffe,  was  awarded  to  H.  McG.  Noyes, 
*J5.  The  Caroline  I.  Wilby  Prize,  offered 
annually  to  a  Radcliffe  student  for  the 
best  original  work  in  any  department, 
was  awarded  to  Evelyn  Spring  for  her 
Doctor's  dissertation.  The  William  H. 
Baldwin  Prize  of  $100,  offered  by  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League,  was  awarded 
to  B.  V.  Brown  of  the  Junior  CUss.  For 
the  third  time  this  prize,  open  to  under- 
graduates in  any  college  or  university  in 
the  United  States,  was  awarded  to  a 
Radcliffe  student. 

In  June  the  admission  examinations 
were  held  in  8  places  outside  of  Massa- 
chusetts —  Buffalo,  N. Y.,  Chicago,  111., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  PhiUidelphia.  Pa., 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  Wash- 
ington, Conn.,  and  Washington,  D.C.; 
and  in  10  places  in  Massachusetts.  261 
students  took  the  examinations  —  1^ 
preliminary  candidates,  128  final  can<ti- 
dates,  and  11  students  already  admitted 
to  college  who  tried  to  remove  condi- 
tions or  to  anticipate  college  work.  In 
addition,  27  students  took  examinations 
ot  the  College  Entrance  Examination 


Board.  Of  these  2  are  final  candidates 
and  25  are  preliminary  candidates.  75 
students  have  been  admitted  to  the 
Freshman  Class.  58  took  the  New  Plan 
examinations,  of  whom  89  have  been  ad- 
mitted. A  considerable  number  of  stu- 
dents are  expecting  to  take  enough  ad- 
ditional examinations  in  September  to 
complete  their  records. 

The  annual  meeting  and  luncheon  of 
the  Radcliffe  Union  was  held  in  Bertram 
Hall  on  Commencement  Day.  There 
were  160  present.  Reports  were  read 
from  the  officers  and  committees.  The 
report  of  the  Secretary  was  a  review  of 
what  the  Union  has  accomplished  in  the 
10  years  since  it  was  founded.  It  has 
grown  in  membership  from  80  to  540, 
and  has  not  only  been  a  social  body,  but 
it  has  also  done  serious  work  for  the  Col- 
lege. It  has  raised  money  for  the  Li- 
brary Endowment  Fund  and  the  Dean's 
Fund,  given  the  rent  of  the  Radcliffe 
Union  Room  in  Bertram  Hall  as  a  grad- 
uate scholarship,  published  the  Radcliffe 
Book,  the  Bulletin,  and  the  Radcliffe 
Song  Book,  and  established  committees 
on  Distant  Work,  Vocational  Guidance, 
Music,  the  Biographical  Catalogue,  and 
Cooperation  with  the  Alumne  Asso- 
ciation. After  the  reading  of  the  reports 
it  was  voted  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  raising  an  annual 
college  fund  to  be  given  by  former  Spe- 
cials; that  on  the  annual  Union  bill  op- 
portunity be  ^ven  for  voluntary  sub- 
scription for  the  support  of  the  Union 
Room;  that  $25  be  given  from  the  Union 
Treasury  towards  its  support.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  given  the  Committee  in 
charge  of  the  Biographical  Catalogue. 
The  following  officers  were  dected  for 
1015-16:  Vice-pres.,  M.  C.  Nichols;  sec., 
Mrs.  Sidney  Peterson;  director,  L.  W. 
Hopkinson;  nominating  committee,  E. 
Adams,  Mrs.  Irving  Babbitt,  S.  W.  Ben- 
nett, Mrs.  C.  J.  Enebuske. 
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The  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
Alumnie  Association  was  held  on  Com- 
mencement Day  with  the  unusually 
large  attendance  of  140  or  more.  The 
Treasurer  reported  $2646.74  on  hand,  of 
which  $484.94  is  for  life  memberships 
and  prepaid  dues.  There  are  1102  mem- 
bers beside  83  members  of  1915  who  have 
just  joined.  The  Association  voted  again 
to  contribute  $100  toward  the  support  of 
the  RadclifiPe  Bureau  of  Occupations. 
The  Assodation  abo  voted  to  make  an- 
nual its  contribution  of  $25  to  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Boston  Branch  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Collegiate  Alumnae.  The  pro- 
posal to  admit  holders  of  the  A.A.  degree 
to  membership  in  the  Radcliffe  Alumnse 
Association  was  rejected.  The  delegates 
to  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnse 
Convention  at  San  Francisco  in  August 
were  instructed  not  to  vote  at  all  on  the 
question,  "Shall  the  A.C.A.  endorse  wo- 
man suffrage?*'  They  were  furtho'  in- 
structed to  explain  that  the  Radcliffe 
AlumniB  Association  takes  this  position 
because  it  believes  such  was  not  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  formed.  S.  C.  Hart, 
*92,  is  A.C.A.  Councillor  for  1915-17. 
A.  L.  Crocker,  '96,  is  Auditor  for  1915- 
16.  The  balloting  for  Alumnie  Associate 
resulted  in  the  nomination  of  A.  H.  Bur- 
rage, '92. 

The  Alumnie  Dinner,  at  which  409 
alumnae  and  16  guests  were  present,  was 
served  in  Agassiz  House.  After  the  din- 
ner the  Alumnie  Chorus  sang  Radcliffe 
songs.  Then  Miss  Humphrey,  president 
of  the  Alumnie  Association,  having  wel- 
comed the  alumnse,  said  of  Miss  Irwin 
that  with  her  death  came  the  realization 
of  all  that  she  had  brought  to  Radcliffe 
College  by  her  strong  personality  and 
broad  vision,  and  quoted  Miss  Irwin's 
own  words  expressing  her  aims  for  the 
College:  "There  shall  women  learn  to  be 
strong,  unselfish,  fearless,  and  free,  and  to 
use  their  freedom  for  the  good  of  others. 


never  for  themselves."  Miss  Humphrey 
called  on  representatives  from  1905, 
1900, 1895,  and  1890,who  spoke  for  their 
ckisses.  Miss  Boody  spoke  with  affec- 
tionate appreciation  of  Miss  Irwin, 
touched  upon  various  events  of  the  col- 
lege year,  and  held  out  as  inspiration  to 
Radcliffe  graduates  the  generous  devo- 
tion of  time  and  wisdom  by  the  members 
of  the  governing  boards.  President  Mary 
E.  Woolley,  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College, 
urged  ho*  hearers  to  carry  into  the  world 
the  constructive  mind  —  the  power  of 
quick  response,  of  clear-cut  deductk>n, 
of  discrimination,  of  resourcefulness  — 
and  also  that  power  of  applied  character 
without  which  the  material  progress  of 
civilization  is  in  vain.  Pres.  Briggs  spoke 
on  the  danger  in  a  certain  phrase  popular 
nowadays  —  "living  one's  own  life"  — 
which  means  not  self-development  but 
self-destruction.  This  generation,  he  said, 
has  been  taught  the  peril  of  progress 
without  faith  and  love.  As  college  men 
and  women  let  us  not  be  afraid  to  pro- 
claim the  doctrine  that  the  one  divine 
thing  in  a  woman's  life  as  in  a  man's  is 
human  love. 

Bertha  M.  Boody,  R.  '99. 

STUDENT    LIFE. 

The  Class  of  1915  celebrated  its  Class 
Day  week  with  all  the  festivities  and 
splendor  of  past  years.  The  opening 
event  was  Pres.  Lowell's  Baccalaureate 
address  to  the  Seniors  in  Appleton  Chap- 
el on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  June  20. 
Tlie  keynote  of  the  address  was  a  warn- 
ing to  the  graduating  class  to  form  their 
standards  of  life  carefully  and  to  re- 
shape these  continually  in  the  light  of 
personal  experience,  the  text  coming 
from  Matt,  vi,  22:  "If  therefore  thine 
eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be 
fuU  of  light." 

The  second  day  of  Conmiencement 
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week  opened  with  the  exercises  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  in  Sanders  The- 
atre»  featured  by  the  oration  by  James 
Ford  Rhodes,  LL.D.  '01,  of  Boston,  on 
the  life  of  Lincoln,  and  the  poem  by 
Alfred  Noyes.  The  social  activities  of 
the  week  began  in  the  evening.  The 
seventeenth  annual  Senior  Spread,  held 
in  Memorial  Hall  at  that  time,  brought 
together  most  of  the  Seniors  and  their 
guests. 

Class  Day  itself,  Tuesday,  saw  very 
few  deviations  from  the  program  and 
arrangements  of  the  year  before.  Prob- 
ably through  habituation,  the  absence 
of  trees  did  not  mar  the  appearance  of 
the  Yard  as  noticeably  as  in  1914,  while 
the  shower  that  fell  for  a  short  time  after 
the  Stadium  exercises  did  not  affect  the 
brilliance  of  the  electric  fountains  and 
strings  of  Japanese  lanterns.  The  Senior 
class  gathered  in  front  of  Holworthy 
Hall  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to 
mardi  to  a  special  service  in  Appleton 
Chi^  conducted  by  Prof.  G.  H.  Pal- 
mer,  '64.  At  10.45  o'clock  the  Seniors 
again  assembled  in  the  Yard,  and 
marched  to  Sanders  Theatre  for  the 
usual  morning  exercises  of  Class  Day. 
The  program  consisted  of  the  oration  by 
W.  M.  Washburn,  '15,  of  New  York;  the 
poem  by  L.  deJ.  Harvard,  '15,  of  Lon- 
don, Eng.;  and  the  ode  by  D.  C.  Jo- 
sephs, '15,  of  Newport,  R.I.  Alumni, 
Seniors,  and  under-classmen  met  in  the 
Yard  in  the  afternoon,  and  paraded  to 
the  Stadium,  where  D.  R.  Sigoumey, 
'15,  of  Boston,  gave  the  Ivy  Oration. 
W.  H.  Trumbull,  Jr.,  '15,  first  marshal 
of  the  graduating  class,  handed  over 
the  Senior  colors,  green  and  white,  to 
the  Freshman  president,  W.  J.  Murray, 
'18,  of  Natick,  and  a  lively  confetti 
battle  ended  the  exercises.  In  the 
evening  ^the  University  Glee  Club  fol- 
lowed the  precedent  set  last  year,  hold- 
ing their  concert  on  the  steps  of  the 


Widener  Library  instead  of  in  front  ol 
Sever. 

Undergraduate  discussion  of  whether 
Harvard  men  should  participate  in  the 
summer  military  camps  established  by 
the  United  States  Army  continued 
through  the  spring  with  almost  as  mudi 
spirit  as  in  March  and  April,  when  the 
Crimson  first  opened  the  controversy. 
The  "militarists,"  as  they  are  popularly 
designated  for  brevity,  went  to  the  ex- 
tent of  having  talks  in  the  Union  by 
Maj.-Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  m  '84,  Adjt.- 
Gen.  C.  H.  Cole,  and  Pres:  Lowell  on  the 
evening  of  May  28.  Fifty-six  students 
this  summer  registered  for  the  vacation 
instruction,  50  going  to  the  military 
camp  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  and  the  others 
to  Ludington,  Mich.,  or  Chickamauga 
Park,  Ga.  In  spite  of  this  large  number 
who  have  been  getting  army  training, 
the  opinion  of  the  undergraduates  is  still 
largely  divided,  for  a  number  of  other 
students  attended  the  conference  con- 
ducted by  Norman  Angell,  author  of  the 
Oreat  lUttsion,  at  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  in  June. 
At  the  instigation  of  the  Crimson,  repre- 
sentatives of  both  views  came  together 
to  s^id  a  letter  to  Pres.  Wilson  on  May 
16,  signed  by  250  students,  assuring  the 
President  of  the  support  of  Harvard  stu- 
dents in  the  stand  which  he  was  taking 
in  the  European  situation,  and  pledging 
support  in  case  a  recourse  to  force  proved 
necessary. 

At  the  dose  of  the  successful  year  of 
the  Freshman  dormitories,  the  class  of 
1918  held  a  Jubilee  on  the  afternoon  and 
evening  of  June  1.  The  program  began 
with  a  reception  in  the  open  quadrangle 
of  Smith  Halls,  followed  by  a  concert  by 
the  Freshman  Mandolin  Club  under  the 
leadership  of  L.  K.  Moorehead,  '18,  of 
Andover.  A  buffet  supper  was  served  in 
the  Smith  Dining  Room.  At  7.30  o'clock 
glee  clubs  representing  the  three  halls 
sang  in  a  competitive  meet,  Pres.  Lowell 
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presenting  the  cop  to  the  victorious 
Standish  Hall  chib  on  the  deddon  of  the 
judges.  The  entertainment  dosed  with 
dancing  in  the  Common  Rooms  of  the 
three  dormitories.  The  event  was  man- 
aged by  the  following  committee  from 
the  class:  Murray  Taylor  (chairman), 
J.  K.  Berry,  Jr.,  R.  G.  Brown,  J.  R.  Busk, 
R.  C.  Cooke,  C.  L.  Harrison,  Jr.,  V.  B. 
Kellett,  W.  D.  D.  Morgan,  R.  K.  Os- 
borne, F.  H.  Stephens,  Moseley  Tay- 
lor. 

The  Freshman  Red  Book  showed  the 
same  enterprise  and  desire  for  innova- 
tion that  has  marked  the  class  of  1018 
throughout  the  year.  The  book  was 
bound  in  leather,  instead  of  in  doth  as 
heretofore,  and  induded  individual  pic- 
tures of  the  members  of  the  class  and  sev- 
eral photographs  of  the  new  dormitories, 
being  in  siie  and  quality,  if  not  in  shape, 
more  like  the  Senior  Class  Album  than 
like  previous  Red  Books. 

Two  successful  and  pretentious  dra- 
matic projects  were  staged  in  the  Sta- 
dium during  the  spring  under  the  aus- 
pices of  departments  of  the  University. 
On  the  evening  of  June  4,  Wagner's 
Siegfried  was  presented  by  the  following 
cast: 


Brunnbilde, 

Mme.  Gadeki 

Erda, 

Mme.  Sohumann-Heink 

Waldvogd, 

Mime. 

Mr.  Albert  Reise 

Der  Wanderer. 

Mr.  Clarence  Whitehill 

Alberich. 

Mr.  Otto  Goriti 

Fafner. 

Mr.  Baml  Ruysdael 

Siegfried, 

Mr.  Johannes  Sembach 

Conductor, 

Mr.  Alfred  Herta 

The  orchestra  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company,  New  York,  played.  The  work 
of  the  artists  was  highly  commended 
by  the  critics.  The  Stadium,  however, 
seemed  hardly  fitted  for  the  production 
of  such  an  opera,  because  the  music  often 
did  not  carry  to  the  large  section  of  seats 
in  the  bowl,  while  the  painted  sky  and 
trees  of  the  scenery  created  a  poor  il- 
lusion when  the  corresponding  natural 


features  were  visible  above  or  beyond 
the  stage.  The  audience  numbered  about 
17,000  people. 

Following  his  appearance  in  the  Yale 
Bowl,  Granville  Barker,  assisted  by 
Lillah  McCarthy,  presented  two  plays 
of  Euripides,  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  and 
The  Trojan  Women,  in  the  Stadium  on 
the  afternoons  of  May  18  and  10.  The 
costumes  and  scenery  were  eq>ecially 
marked  as  good  r^roductions  of  the 
classic  drama. 

The  "47  Woricshop,"  Prof.  Baker's 
dramatic  laboratory,  gave  as  its  fourth 
production  of  the  year  The  Waees  of 
Torre,  a  onenict  piece  by  Miss  Ethd 
Claire  Randall,  followed  on  the  next  two 
evenings  by  performances  of  Between  the 
Lines,  by  Mrs.  Chariotte  B.  Chorpen- 
ning. 

The  DramaticClub  dected  the  follow- 
ing new  members  this  spring:  L.  G.  Bud- 
long,  '17,  of  Bismarck,  N.D.;  A.  Dixon, 
8d,  *10,  of  Oak  Park.  lU.;  R.  T.  Fry,  '17, 
of  Claremont,N.H.;  M.  A.  Hawkins,  '18, 
of  Chicago,  111.;  H.  A.  Johnson,  '15,  of 
Chicago,  lU.;  P.  C.  Lewis,  '17,  of  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.;  R.  A.  May,  '18,  of  Groton; 
H.  SchoUe,  '18,  of  New  York,  N.Y.;  C.  A. 
Traflford,  Jr.,  '16,  of  Worcester;  H.  F. 
Weston,  '16,  of  Haverford,  Pa.;  T.  H. 
White,  '17,  of  Cleveland,  O.;  and  A.  L. 
Whitman,  '18,  of  Cambridge. 

The  following  staff  has  been  appointed 
for  the  fall  production  of  the  Dramatic 
Club:Stage  manager,  E.  A.  Whitney,  '17, 
of  Augusta,  Me.;  assistant  stage  mana- 
gers, E.  P.  Goodnow,  '17,  of  Brookline, 
and  S.  J.  Rogers,  '17,  of  Cambridge; 
property  manager,  R.  A.  May,  *18,  of 
Groton;  assistant  property  manager, 
F.  E.  Raymond,  '18,  of  Boston;  electri- 
cian, F.  B.  Foster,  '17,  of  Milton;  assist- 
ant electridan,  L.  G.  Budlong,  '17,  of 
Bismarck,  N.D.;  business  manager,  W. 
S.  Mack,  Jr.,  '17,  of  New  York;  assistant 
business  managers,  T.  Clark,  '17,  of  Sp<^ 
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kane.  Wash.;  and  6.  T.  Nichols,  '17.  of 
Danvers;  publicity  manager,  W.  H. 
Meeker,  '17,  of  New  York. 

Over  100  guests,  including  a  large 
number  of  past  editors,  were  present  at 
the  42d  annual  dinner  of  the  Crimson  in 
the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Union  on  the 
evening  of  May  12.  Pres.  F.  Graves, '15, 
as  toastmaster,  introduced  the  following 
speakers:  Talcott  Williams,  director  of 
the  Columbia  University  School  of  Jour- 
nalism; Arthur  D.  Hill,  '90,  of  Boston; 
James  T.  ^^llliams,  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Boston  Transcript;  and  R.  E.  Connell, 
'15,  president  of  the  Lampoon  and  edi- 
torial chairman  of  the  Crimson, 

The  spring  elections  of  the  Crimson 
resulted  as  follows:  Pres.  R.  H.  Stiles, 
'16,  of  Fitchburg;  managing  editor,  D. 
H.  Ingram,  '16,  of  Chicago,  111.;  business 
manager,  F.  6.  C.  O'NeiU,  '16,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  sec.,  K.  P.  Culbert,  '17,  of 
East  Orange,  N.J.;  assistant  business 
manager,  M.  V.  Turner,  '17,  of  Denver, 
Col.;  circulation  manager,  W.  D.  Kelley, 
8d,  '17,  of  ChatUnooga,  Tenn.  At  the 
same  time  the  following  candidates  were 
elected  to  the  board:  Editorial  editors, 
C.  Laporte,  '16,  of  Lander,  Wyo.;  E.  E. 
Ha^,  Jr.,  '16,  of  Springfield,  111.;  news 
editors,  J.  F.  Cover,  Jr.,  '17,  of  lima, 
O.;  H.  R.  Guild,  '17,  of  Boston;  J.  S. 
Love,  '17,  of  Cambridge;  G.  M.  Hollis- 
ter,  '18,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  J.  S. 
Taylor,  '18,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.;  W.  H. 
Wheder,  Jr.,  '18,  of  Yonkers,  N.Y.;  J.  T. 
Bishop,  '18,  of  Mankato,  Kan. 

The  officers  of  the  Monthly  for  1915- 
16  are:  Editor-in-chief,  R.  S.  Mitchell, 
'15,  of  Cincinnati,  O.;  sec.,  J.  R.  Dos 
Passos,  Jr.,  '16,  of  Washington,  D.C.; 
treas.,  C.  A.  Traflford,  Jr.,  '16,  of  Wor- 
cester; circulation  manager,  W.  H.  Shat- 
tuck,  '16,  of  Wobum.  The  following 
three  were  dected  literary  editors  of  the 
Monthly  last  spring:  R.  W.  Chubb,  '15, 
of  SCLouis,  Mo.;  T.  Nelson,  '18,  of  Hub- 


bard Woods,  HI.;  C.  G.  Paulding,  '18,  ol 
Brookline. 

An  association  of  illustrated  college 
magazines,  similar  to  the  associations  of 
college  dailies  and  comic  magazines,  has 
been  formed  by  the  Illustrated,  the  Cor- 
nell Era,  the  Princeton  Pictorial  Review, 
and  the  Yale  Cottrant.  The  purpose  of 
the  organization  is  to  facilitate  the  ez- 
diange  of  artides,  cuts,  and  photographs, 
and  to  bring  about  cotfperation  between 
the  advertising  departments  of  the  dif- 
ferent papers. 

The  University  Musical  Clubs  dosed 
their  first  year  under  the  new  form  of 
organization  with  a  concert  and  dance 
at  the  Chestnut  Hill  Oub  on  May  14. 
The  members  held  their  annual  dinner 
on  the  following  Wednesday  at  the  West- 
minster Hotd,  Bostcm,  Paul  Blackmur, 
'15,  secretary  of  the  Glee  Qub,  acting  as 
toastmaster.  In  place  of  the  conflicting 
authority  of  three  leaders  of  the  Glee, 
Mandolin,  and  Banjo  Clubs,  the  Musical 
Clubs  are  now  under  the  direction  of  a 
single  executive  committee,  at  the  head 
of  which  are  a  president  and  manager. 
W.  W.  Kent,  '16,  of  New  York,  and  A. 
S.  Peabody,  '16,  of  Maiden,  have  been 
elected  president  and  vice-president  re- 
spectively for  next  year. 

With  the  advent  of  the  new  dormito- 
ries, the  Freshmen  abandoned  the  usual 
form  of  Musical  Clubs  with  a  long  sched- 
ule of  spring  concerts.  A  class  glee  dub 
was  formed  which  partidpated  in  a  dual 
concert  with  the  dub  from  Rindge  Man- 
ual Training  High  School,  Cambridge, 
on  May  14.  The  Freshman  Mandolin 
Qub,  organized  primarily  to  take  part 
in  the  Jubliee,  gave  a  concert  in  Brook- 
line  on  June  2.  H.  D.  Jordan,  '18,  and 
J.  W.  AngeU,  '18,  both  of  Chicago,  lU., 
were  manager  and  assistant  manager  of 
the  Mandolin  Club. 

At  the  107th  annual  dinner  of  the 
Pierian  Sodality,  Eugene  Modeste  AUoo, 
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of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was 
appointed  conductor  for  1015-16.  This 
action  marks  a  distinct  departure  from 
the  custom  among  undergraduate  musi- 
cal organizations,  which  has  always  re- 
quired a  student  as  leader,  but  is  not 
far  out  of  line  with  the  Pierian's  policy 
of  importing  outside  talent  for  certain 
difficult  parts  in  the  annual  concert  at 
Sanders  Theatre  in  place  of  training  stu- 
dents to  fill  these  positions.  The  other 
officers  are:  Pres.  E.  B.  Packard,  '16,  of 
Watertown;  vice-pres.,  A.  Belden,  Jr., 
'16^  of  Albion,  N.Y.;  manager,  W.  J. 
Brown,  '17,  of  Plymouth;  assistant  man- 
ager, D.  O.  Woodbury,  '18,  of  Ogunquit, 
Me.;  sec.,  P.  D.  Woodbridge,  '17. of  West 
Newton;  treas.,  A.  L.  Whitman,  '18,  of 
Cambridge. 

On  the  night  before  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  exercises  in  Sanders  Theatre,  five 
additional  members  of  the  graduating 
class  were  elected  to  membership:  S.  T. 
Barker,  of  Cambridge;  J.  Bovingdon,  of 
Seattle,  Wash.;  W.  B.  Field,  of  Lowell; 
F.  G.  Harriman,  of  Arlington;  H.  Jack- 
son, Jr.,  of  Boston.  The  following  were 
electedhonorarymembers:  Alfred  Noyes, 
poet  at  the  literary  exercises;  S.  E. 
Mezes,  '92,  president  of  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York;  Prof.  C.  N. 
Greenou^,  *08;  O.  G.  ViUard,  '93,  edi- 
tor of  the  New  York  Evening  Po$l» 
The  officers  of  the  society  for  1915-16 
are:  Pres.,  Prof.  C.  H.  Grandgent,  '83; 
vice-pres.,  W.  O.  Taylor,  '79;  sec.,  W.  C. 
Lane,  '81 ;  treas.,  R.  H.  Dana,  '74.  K.  B. 
Murdock,  '16,  of  Chestnut  Hill,  has  been 
elected  secretary  of  the  undergraduate 
members  of  the  society  and  also  chair- 
man of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  scholastic 
service  bureau,  which  gives  free  advice 
and  aid  to  delinquent  students.  The 
annual  dinnerof  the  undergraduate  mem- 
bers was  held  in  the  City  Club,  Boston, 
on  the  evening  of  May  91.  The  speakers 
induded  Dean  Briggs,  R.  Cutler,  '16,  of 


Brookline,  orator  of  the  society,  and 
K.  B.  Murdock,  '16,  of  Chestnut  HUL 
poet. 

The  fifth  annual  triangular  debate 
between  the  Freshman teamsof  Harvard, 
Yale,  and  Princeton  on  May  7  resulted 
in  a  triple  tie,  each  negative  team  win- 
ning at  home.  The  subject  was,  "Re- 
solved, That  the  United  SUtes  should 
abolish  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  part  of 
its  fordgn  policy."  The  Freshmen  won 
a  unanimous  decision  over  the  Princeton 
1918  team  in  the  New  Lecture  Hall  by 
the  strength  of  their  arguments,  al- 
though the  visitors  were  more  skilful  in 
their  form  of  presentation.  The  affirma- 
tive lost  to  the  Yale  freshmen  at  New 
Haven.  The  members  of  the  Freshman 
squad  were:  NegaHioe  —  W.  S.  Murphy, 
of  Fall  River;  H.  S.  Walker,  of  Scarboro^ 
Me.;  E.  Weissbuch,  of  New  York; 
affirmative  —  L.  Brentano,  ol  Orange, 
N.J.;  D.  Davies,  of  Pueblo,  Col.;  W.  L. 
Prosser,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  alter' 
nates  —  P.  Benton,  of  Warren,  O.;  N. 
Muskin,  of  Omaha,  Neb.;  W.  M.  Silver- 
man, of  Cambridge. 

The  University  Debating  Council  has 
chosen  the  following  new  officers  for 
1915-16:  Pres.,  C.  A.  Traflford,  Jr..  '16, 
of  Worcester;  vice-pres.,  H.  Epstein,  *16, 
of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  sec..  A.  G.  Paine,  '17, 
of  Spokane,  Wash.  The  following  were 
elected  members  of  the  Council  during 
the  spring:  F.  M.  Atwood,  '18,  P.  Ben- 
ton, '18,  L.  Brentano,  '18,  R.  W.  Chubb, 
'15,  E.  C.  Davidson,  '17,  D.  Davies,  '18, 
W.  Goettlmg,  '16,  C.  Laporte,  '16,  W.  & 
Murphy,  '18,  N.  Muskins,  uC,  W.  L. 
Prosser,  '18,  E.  R.  Roberts,  '16,  W.  M. 
Silverman,  '18,  A.  M.  Sonabend,  '18, 
H.  S.  Walker,  '18,  E.  Weissbuch.  '18. 

Eighteen  undergraduates  competed  in 
the  annual  extemporaneous  speaking 
contest  of  the  Speakers'  Club,  the  silver 
cup  for  first  prize  going  to  R.  B.  South- 
gate,  '15,  of  Worcester,  who  also  won  the 
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ooDtest  last  year.  A,  G.  Pain^  '17,  of 
Spokane,  Wash.,  was  second.  In  this 
competition,  each  contestant  was  given 
his  subject  about  three  hours  before  he 
was  called  on  to  speak;  this  allowed  him 
time  to  look  up  any  necessary  statistics, 
but  not  to  prepare  a  set  speech. 

Pres.  Eliot  was  the  speaker  at  the 
annual  Memorial  Day  exercises  in  San- 
ders Theatre  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Memorial  Society.  Pres.  A.  P.  Pitch,  '00, 
of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  was 
the  chi^lain,  and  Major  H.  L.  ffiggin- 
son,  *55,  was  the  presiding  officer.  The 
parade  from  the  Yard  to  Memorial  Hall 
was  marshaled  by  W.  H.  Trumbull,  Jr., 
'15,  and  L.  deJ.  Harvard,  '15. 

Ei^ty-four  essays,  17  by  graduate 
students  and  67  by  undergraduates,  were 
submitted  in  the  annual  competition  for 
the  Bowdoin  Prizes.  The  awards  were 
made  to  the  following:  OraduaUs  —  6. 
B.  Reed.  8G.,  of  Berwick,  N.S.;  W.  O. 
Shepard,  IG.,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  G.  L. 
Wendt,  8G.,  of  Boston;  undergradttates 
—  first  prixe,  R.  L.  Wolf,  '15,  of  Qeve- 
land,  O.;  second  prises,  H.  G.  Files,  '15, 
of  Roxbury,  and  L.  S.  Levy,  '17,  of 
GeveUmd,  O.  Essays  by  the  following 
28  men  received  honorable  mention:  R. 
W.  Baboock,  '17,  R.  W.  Chubb,  '15, 
M.  Cohen,  '15,  H.  Cohn,  '15,  H.  Epstein, 
'16,  A.  Ksher,  '15,  H.  Goldberger,  '16, 
H.  Jacison,  Jr.,  '15,  R.  P.  KeUey,  '15, 
L.  S.  Levy,  '17,  W.  E.  McCurdy,  '16, 
R.  W.  Nelson,  16,  H.  A.  Packard,  '15, 
S.  A.  Peters,  uC,  C.  C.  Peterson,  '15, 
H.  W.  Schlaffhorst,  '15,  C.  H.  Smith,  '15, 
B.  J.  Snyder,  '17,  B.  Solbcrg,  uC,  P.  M. 
Symonds,  '15,  M.  Taylor,  '16,  F.  W. 
Thompson,  '16. 

The  Pasteur  Medal  was  awarded  to 
P.  L.  Sayre,  '16,  of  Chicago,  111.,  in  the 
seventeenth  annual  debate.  Sayre  sup- 
ported the  affirmative  of  the  proposition, 
"Resolved,  That  the  French  claims  to 
Alsace  are  paramount." 


To  remedy  one  of  the  chief  defects  in 
the  organization  of  the  Student  Council, 
that  body  has  voluntarily  reduced  its 
own  size  from  45  to  S4  members.  Con- 
structive woric  by  the  Council  has  been 
seriously  hampered  during  the  past  year 
by  inability  to  get  quorums  at  the  stated 
meetings  and  by  the  general  unwieldi- 
ness  of  a  body  of  its  size,  with  the  result 
that  most  of  the  valuable  achievements 
of  the  Council  have  been  accomplished 
by  the  small  executive  committee.  Most 
of  the  e3M>fficio  members,  such  as  the 
presidents  of  publications  and  the  &ve 
major  sport  captains,  could  not  be  spared 
from  the  Council  without  impairing  the 
representativeness  of  the  body.  Any 
decrease  could  come  most  conveniently 
in  the  members  elected  by  the  four 
classes.  The  Seniors  particularly  could 
reduce  their  contingent  of  elected  mem- 
bers, because  they  were  already  fully 
represented  by  the  ex^fficio  members, 
most  of  whom  are  Seniors.  It  was  fur- 
thermore deemed  advantageous  to  have 
at  least  four  members  from  the  Junior 
dass,  since  two  Junior  members  must 
serve  on  the  executive  committee,  and 
such  a  number  would  also  provide  a 
nucleus  of  experienced  members  to  start 
the  woric  of  the  Senior  year.  The  follow- 
ing amendment  to  the  constitution  was 
consequently  passed:  "That  the  number 
of  elected  members  in  the  various  classes 
be  as  follows:  Two  Seniors,  four  Juniors, 
one  Sophomore,  and  one  Freshman;  and 
that  the  Gve  major  sport  managers  be 
ex-cfficio  members." 

The  1015-16  officers  of  several  special- 
interest  dubs  have  been  elected  as  fol- 
lows: 

Diplomatic  Clvh  —  Pres.  G.  E.  Baker.  8L., 
of  Fairville,  N.B.;  vice-pree..  P.  B.  Potter, 
la..  of  Long  Branch.  N.J. ;  sec.,  C.  A.  Trafford, 
Jr.,  '16,  of  Worcester;  treas.,  Loy  Chang,  IG.B. 
of  Kuangsu  Province,  China;  executive  com- 
mittee, B.  H.  Knollenberg,  2L..of  Richmond, 
Ind.;  (chairman),  C.  P.  Howard,  2G.,  of  Bos- 
ton; a.  W.  Nasmyth,  30.,  of  Ithaca.  N.Y. 
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Federation  of  Territorial  CltAe  —  Pres.,  P. 
Lowry,  'IC.  of  Eric,  Pa.;  sec.,  R.  H.  Norweb, 
•16,  of  Elyria,  O. 

SoeiaUat  Club  —  Pree..  A.  C.  Binder,  '16,  of 
York.  Pa.;  eec.,  H.  Feis.  '16.  of  New  York; 
executive  committee.  D.  M.  Bninewick,  '18, 
of  New  Y<»k.  B.  Stem.  '18.  of  St.  Louie.  Mo. 

IntemaHonal  PolUy  Ciud  — Pree.,  W.  H. 
Crook.  IG..  of  Oxford,  Eng.;  vice-pree.,  A. 
Fisher.  '15,  of  Chicago,  XU.;  eec..  D.M.  Bruns- 
wick. '18,  of  New  York:  trcas.,  R.  C.  WiUiams. 
'16.  of  Buffalo.  N.Y.;  council.  A.  C.  Binder, 
'16.  of  York.  Pa.;  P.  Campoe,  '16,  of  Ponce, 
Porto  Rico;  R.  W.  Chubb,  '15,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  T.  H.  Fisher.  '18,  of  Chicago.  lU..  Q.  W. 
Nasmsrth,  8G.,  of  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  W.  G.  Rice, 
Jr..  IL.,  of  Albany.  N.Y. 

Coemopolitan  Club  —  Pres.,  P.  Campos.  '16, 
of  Ponce,  Porto  Rico;  first  vice-pres.,  F.  L. 
Olweiler,  '16,  of  Elisabethtown,  Pa.;  second 
vice-pres..  H.  H.  Chung.  uC.  of  Shani^iai, 
China;  sec.,  R.  C.  Williams.  '16,  of  Buffalo, 
N.Y.;  treas..  P.  G.  Wolo.  *17,  of  Grand  Cess, 
Liberia. 

Cireolo  lUUiano  —  Pres.,  A.  Peres,  '17,  of 
Andover;  vice-pres.,  A.  Shortt,  '17,  of  New 
York;  sec.,  V.  H.  WiUard,  '18.  of  Cambridge: 
treas.,  G.  C.  Wood,  '16,  of  North  Easton. 

Cheae  Club  —  Pres.,  C.  H.  Fabens,  2L.,  of 
Salem;  first  vice-pres.,  A.  S.  Ellenberger,  uC, 
of  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  second  vice-pres.,  L.  D. 
LeFevre,  '17,  of  Mineville.*  N.Y.;  sec.-treas., 
R.  K.  Kenna,  '17.  of  Eridge,  Sussex.  Eng. 
The  chess  team  elected  R.  Johnson.  '16,  of 
Wobum.  captain  for  1015-16. 

University  Dining  Council  —  From  Memo- 
rial Hall:  P.  Emott.2L..  of  Carroll.  la..  E.  O. 
Tabor. 2L.. of  Pascagoula.  Miss..  A.  J.  Weath- 
erhead,  Jr..  '16,  of  Cleveland.  O.:  from  Fox- 
eroft  Hall:  J.  D.  Crichton,  '17,  of  Sjrracuse, 
N.Y.,  W.  A.  Gordon.  '16.  of  Plymouth,  J.  S. 
Tomajan,  IL..  of  Worcester. 

W.  J.  R.  Taylor.  '17,  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  has  been  appointed  head  usher  for 
Appleton  Chapel  for  next  year.  —  J.  C. 
White.  2d,  '17,  of  Boston,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  associated 
charity  woric  of  the  social  service  com- 
mittee for  next  year.  —  A  little  more 
than  100  students  composed  the  Univer- 
sity's delegation  at  the  relij^ous  confer- 
ence at  Northfield  from  June  25  to  July  4. 
The  local  arrangements  were  in  charge 
of  a  committee  of  16,  of  which  L.  A. 
Morgan,  '17,  of  Potwin,  Kan.,  was  chair- 
man, and  W.  P.  Whitehouse,  2d,  '17, 
of  Portland,  Me.,  was  treasurer.  —  On 
June  12, 2500  boy  scouts  of  Greater  Bos- 
ton held  an  exhibition  drill  in  the  Sta- 


dium.—  The  Chinese  students  of  the 
University,  together  with  those  of  the 
Mass.  Institute  of  Technology,  gave  a 
receptioa  in  the  Union  to  the  Chinese 
industrial  conmiission  whidi  visited  Bos- 
ton on  June  11.  The  q>eakers  were  Mr. 
Chen-Hsun  Chang,  the  ''Rockefdler  of 
China,"  Mr.  £.  A.  FUene,  of  Boston,  and 
Mr.  £.  T.  Williams,  of  the  SUte  I>epart- 
ment.  —  The  Class  of  1015  held  the  an- 
nual Senior  picnic  on  May  26.  —  The 
newly  organised  Farmers'  Assodatioa 
closed  its  activities  for  the  year  with  a 
dinner  in  the  Tower  Room  of  Memorial 
Hall  on  May  18,  at  which  the  q>eaker8 
were  Assistant  Prof.  J.  Ford,  and  B. 
Barker,  '11.  —  The  novice  chess  tourna- 
ment ol  the  University  ended  in  a  tie 
between  E.  T.  King,  '18,  and  W.  L. 
Prosser,  '18.  —  The  banquet  of  the  third 
year  class  in  the  Law  School  was  held  at 
the  City  Club,  Boston,  on  the  evening  of 
May  21.  The  speakers  included  the  Hon. 
W.  H.  Houc^  of  the  U.S.  district  court 
of  southern  New  York,  and  Prof.  J.  H. 
Beale,  '82.  The  dinner  was  managed  by 
the  following  committee  from  the  dass: 
C.  M.  Storey  (chairman),  £.  E.  Bart- 
lett,  W.  L.  Latimer,  D.  B.  O'Connor, 
E.  C.  Wander.  —  H.  R.  Patch,  5G.,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  v.,  was  chosen  marshal  ol  the 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at 
Commencement,  while  C.  P.  Kendall, 
10.,  of  Wnisboro,  N.Y.,  was  marshal  ol 
the  A.M.  candidates. 

Dtoighi  Harold  Ingram,  '16. 

ATHLETICS. 

Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton  met  in 
a  triangular  baseball  league  for  the  first 
time  last  June.  Each  of  the  three  uni- 
versities played  a  three-game  series 
against  the  others,  the  final  contest  in 
each  case  being  held  in  New  York.  The 
University  won  the  championship  easily. 
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taking  the  entire  series  from  Princeton 
and  two  out  of  three  games  from  Yale. 
Yale  finished  with  three  victories  and 
three  defeats,  while  Princeton  won  only 
erne  game,  the  first  against  Yale. 

In  spite  of  several  injuries  and  the  loss 
of  both  captain  and  coach  during  the 
course  of  the  season,  the  University 
team  readied  the  Princeton  series  in 
good  fighting  condition.  The  first  game, 
after  being  twice  postponed  on  account 
of  rain»  went  to  Harvard  in  the  tenth 
inning  at  Princeton.  Loose  fielding  by 
the  home  players  at  crucial  times  and 
good  hitting  by  the  University  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  victory.  In  the  second 
game,  played  at  Cambridge,  Mahan 
held  the  visitors  to  four  scattered  hits 
and  shut  them  out,  3  to  0.  Deyo,  the 
Princeton  pitcher,  was  also  in  good  form, 
but  his  team  mates  spoiled  his  chances  of 
winning  by  errors  at  critical  moments. 
The  third  victory  over  the  Tigers  was 
more  ol  a  batUng  bee,  the  score  being 
8  to  8.  Whitney,  who  does  his  best  work 
in  cold  weather  and  may  have  been 
handicapped  by  the  heat,  was  hit  freely, 
and  was  replaced  by  Mahan  in  the  sixth. 
Harvard  made  11  hits,  Frye  leading  with 
8  safeties  out  of  8  times  at  bat. 

Hie  tradition  that  Harvard  always 
loses  the  Gass  Day  game  at  New  Haven 
was  given  a  jolt  when  the  University 
players,  with  Mahan  in  the  box,  won  the 
opening  contest  of  the  Yale  series  by  the 
score  of  4  to  2.  Most  of  the  scoring  was 
done  in  the  two  opening  innings,  Yale 
getting  both  of  its  runs  in  the  first,  and 
Harvard  making  <Hie  in  the  first  and  two 
in  the  second. 

A  spectacular  ninth-inning  victory  in 
the  second  game  of  the  series  clinched 
the  championship  for  the  University 
team.  Yale  piled  up  an  apparently  safe 
margin  in  the  second  inning  when,  with 
Vau£^  on  first.  Bush  drove  the  ball 
into  the  left  field  crowd,  whidi  under 


the  ground  rules  of  the  day  counted  as  a 
home  run.  At  the  start  of  the  last  half 
of  the  ninth,  Yale  stiU  led  by  a  score  of 
2tol.  Gannett,  the  first  batter  up,  went 
out.  Harte  followed  with  a  base  on  balls. 
Hardwick  filed  out,  leaving  the  game  to 
be  settled  by  Brickley,*the  next  batter, 
and  Watrous,  who  had  so  far  been  hold- 
ing Harvard  well  in  hand.  Brickley  hit 
the  first  ball  pitched  for  a  double  to 
right-centre,  driving  in  Harte  with  the 
tying  run.  Then  Frye,  who  had  been 
out  of  the  game  with  a  sprained  ankle, 
batting  for  Reed,  singled  to  left  field, 
bringing  Brickley  home  with  the  victory. 

The  final  game  in  Brooklyn  brought 
out  a  defect  in  the  new  triangular  agree- 
ment. With  victory  in  both  the  Yale 
series  and  the  triangular  league  already 
assured,  the  Harvard  team  played  care- 
lessly and  allowed  Yale  to  win  by  the 
overwhelming  score  of  13  to  0.  The  Uni- 
versity got  only  3  hits  off  Way,  and  these 
came  in  the  first  two  innings.  The  agree- 
ment with  Yale  and  Princeton  required 
that  the  third  game  be  played,  so  that 
the  championship  could  be  decided  on  a 
percentage  basis.  In  the  case  of  the 
Princeton  series,  whidi  comes  early  in 
June,  this  is  doubtless  necessary.  In  the 
future,  however,  a  provision  should  be 
made  allowing  for  the  cancellation  of  the 
third  Yale  game  if  it  has  no  bearing  on 
the  title.  An  event  such  as  that  of  June 
26,  when  there  was  nothing  at  stake  in 
the  game,  and  when  one  team  was  not 
putting  up  its  best  fight,  savors  of  pro- 
fessionalism and  poor  sportsmanship. 

The  recent  Yale  games  leave  the  standi 
ing  of  the  two  universities  in  contests 
against  each  other  since  1868  as  follows: 
Harvard  has  won  25  series,  Yale  18,  and 
3  have  been  tied.  Harvard  has  won  63 
games  and  Yale  67. 

The  following  won  their  "H"  in  base- 
ball for  the  first  time  this  year:  G.  E. 
Abbot,  *17,  of  Andover;  C.  E.  Brickley, 
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•15,  of  Everett;  P.  P.  Coolidge,  '16,  ol 
Concord;  W.  G.  Garritt,  *17,  of  Brook- 
line;  R.  Harte,  '17,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
C.  S.  Reed,  47,  of  Whitman. 
Summaries  of  the  Yale  games  follow: 

First  Game,  at  New  Eaoen,  June  22* 
HARVARD. 

A.B.  R.  B.H.  PO.A.  E. 

Abbot.2b 3      1       2        4     10 

Coolidce.  0  J 4     0       0        2     10 

Nash,  lb 3     0       0       10    0    0 

Gannett,  r.f 3     0       0        10    0 

Harte,  o 3     0       1        63    0 

Hardwick.  3b....         3      1       1        0    4     1 

Brickley.U. 3     1       8        2    0    0 

Reed.8JB 4      1       0        3    3     1 

Mahan,  p 3     0       2        0    6    0 

Totak 20     4       9      27  17    2 

YALE. 

A3.  R.  B.H.  P.O.  A.  E. 

Middlebrook,  cf..        4      1  2  110 

Easton.  l.f 3      0  0  0     10 

MUbum.2b 3      1  0  2     10 

Legore,  8JB 4      0  0  6     3     1 

Hunter,  c 8      0  3  9     3    0 

Buah,  lb 3      0  0  9      11 

Remy.3b 4      0  1  0     10 

Vaughn.  r.f 3      0  1  10    0 

Way,  p 3      0  1  0     3    0 

Totab 30     2       8      27  14    2 

Innings 123456789 

Harvard 12  0000  100 — 4 

Yale 20000000  0—2 

Sacrifice  hiiB — Nash,  Brickley,  Abbot,  Reed, 
Easton,  Bush.  Stolen  baeea  —  Middlebrook, 
Reed.  Tkree-baee  Ai«  — Vaughn.  Baeea  on 
lalls  —  Off  Mahan,  1.  lAifl  on  batee  —  Har- 
vard 4,  Yale  6.  Struck  out  — By  Mahan,  3; 
by  Way,  4.  Hit  by  pitched  ball  —  Hardwick, 
Gannett,  Milburn.  Double  playa  —  Legore  to 
Bush,  Hunter  to  Milburn.  Balk  —  By  Way,  1. 
Time  —  2h.,  10m.  Umpirea  —  Stafford  and 
Sternberg. 

Second  Game,  at  Cambridge,  June  23, 
HARVARD. 

A.B.  R.  B.H.  P.O.  A.  E. 

Abbot.  2b 4      1  1  13  1 

Coolidge,  cf 4      0  2  0     0  0 

Nash,  lb 4      0  0  10     0  0 

Gannett,  r.f 4      0  0  0     0  0 

Harte,  c 3      1  1  10     0  2 

Hardwick.  3b....        4      0  1  0     2  2 

Brickley.  l.f 4      1  3  4     0  0 

Reed,8.s 3      0  0  13  1 

Whitney,  p 2      0  0  13  0 

•Frye 10  1  0     0  0 

Total 33     3       9      27  11     6 

*  Batted  for  Reed  in  ninth. 


YALE. 

AJJ.  R.  B.H.  P.O.  A.  E. 

Middlebrook,  o.f..       4      0  1  4     0    0 

Easton,  Lf 4      0  0  0     10 

Milburn,  2b 4      0  0  2     4    0 

Legore,  sjb 5      0  2  1     0    0 

Hunter,  c 6      0  1  6     10 

Reilly.  3b 4      0  1  2     2    1 

Vaughn,  r.f 3      1  0  200 

Bush,  lb 4      1  1  10     0    0 

Watrous,  p 2      0  0  0     30 

Totab 35     2       6    t26    11    1 

Inninsi 123456789 

Harvard 0  0  0  0  10  0  0  2—3 

Yale 02000000  0—2 

Earned  rune  —  Harvard,  2:  Yale,  2.  Sacri' 
fice  kite  —  Easton,  Milburn.  Stolen  bates  — 
Legore,  2.  Two-haee  kite  —  Abbot,  Brickley. 
Homerun  —  Bush.  BaeeeonbaUe  —  Off  Whit- 
ney, 6;  off  Watrous,  2.  L^  on  bates  —  Har- 
vard, 6;  Yale,  14.  Struck  out  — By  Whitney. 
7;  by  Watrous,  2.  Z>ou6{«  i^Iay  —  Reed  to  Ab- 
bot to  Nash.  Time  —  2h.,  20m.  Umpirea  — 
Sternberg  and  Stafford. 

t  Two  oat  when  winning  run  was  soared.    , 

Third  Game,  at  Brooklyn,  June  26,    \ 

HARVARD. 

R.  H  P  A. 

Abbott.2b 0  0  o"  2 

Coolidge,  cf 0  0  0  0 

Fripp,  cf 0  0  0  0 

Nash,lb 0  1  10  0 

Gannett,  r.f 0  0  1  0 

Hardwick.  3b 0  0  2  1 

Brickley,l.f 0  12  0 

Reed,  8.8 0  0  12 

Phillips,8.s 0  0  0  0 

Waterman,  c 0  1  3  0 

Garritt,  p 0  0  0  8 

Harte,  c 0  0  6  1 

Mahan,  p 0  0  0  8 

Total 0    8    24   12 

YALE. 

R.  H  P  A 

Middlebrook,  cf 4    13  6 

Easton,l.f 2    13  0 

MUbum.  2b 12    4  2 

Legore,  s.s 2    0    0  6 

Hunter,  c 12    6  2 

Ba8tle8.c 0    0    0  0 

ReiUy,  3b 13    0  0 

Vaughn,  r.f 1    2    2  0 

Hane8,r.f 0    0    0  0 

Bush,  lb 0    0  10  0 

Way.p 110  1 

Total 13  12  27  11 

Innings 123456789 

Harvard 000000000—0 

Yale 21004160     —13 
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Xrror*  —  At>bott,  Gtanett  [2],  Hardwiok 
13].  Reed.  Garritt.  TwoAm—  iUt  — Reilly. 
Auet  on  BalU  —  Off  Garritt,  3;  off  Mah&n,  3; 
off  Way.  1.  Struck  tU^By  Garritt,  1;  bj 
Mahan,  3;  by  Way,  5.  Hit  hy  pitcher  —  By 
Garritt.  1;  by  Way.  1.  Wild  pitchee  —  Garritt 
[2].  Mahan.  PoMed  600  —  Harte.  Hito  — Off 
Garritt,  7  in  4  inningB,  Umpire$  —  Sternberg 
and  Stafford. 

The  success  of  the  team  was  threat- 
ened in  the  very  midst  of  the  season, 
when  Dr.  P.  J.  Sexton  resigned  as  coach 
on  May  18.  Dr.  Sexton  refused  to  recog- 
nise the  ri^t  which  the  baseball  ad  visoiy 
committee  asserted  of  appointing  assist- 
ant coadies  for  the  catchers  and  out- 
fidders.  The  Athletic  Committee,  which 
holds  the  advisory  committee  respon- 
sible for  the  direction  and  control  of  aD 
matters  relating  to  the  coaching  and 
other  policies  of  the  baseball  team,  ac- 
cepted Dr.  Sexton's  proffered  resigna- 
tion. Percy  D.  Haughton,  '99,  who  ci^ 
tained  the  University  team  in  his  Senior 
year,  directed  the  team  through  the 
final  six  weeks  of  the  season. 

The  team's  record  for  1915  was  slight- 
ly better  than  for  the  previous  year. 
Harvard  was  beaten  7  times  in  SO  games, 
5  of  these  being  during  the  month  of 
April.  The  team  won  both  contests  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  split  the  two-game 
series  with  Brown.  The  season  was  par- 
ticularly marked  by  heavy  hitting,  the 
team  batting  average  always  hovering 
in  the  neighborhood  of  .250.  The  pitch- 
ing has  been  largely  a  one-man  affair, 
for  Mahan  has  borne  the  brunt  of  all 
the  big  games.  Whitney's  no-hit  game 
against  1/^^lliams,  whidi  team  had  up  to 
then  been  batting  .80S,  and  his  victory 
in  the  second  Yale  game  showed  that 
he  is  fast  devdoping  into  a  dependable 
twirler. 

The  record  for  the  year  was: 

April  10,  H..  9;  Pilgrims.  4. 

12.  Bnvtm,  7;  H..  3. 

13.  H..  8;  Bowdoin.  0. 
15.  H..  5;  Maine.  2. 

17,  West  Point,  9;  H.,  2. 


20.  H.,  9;  Md.  A.C.,  1. 

21.  H..  12;  Annapolis.  11. 

22.  Cath.  Univ..  2;  H.,  1. 

23.  Georgetown.  8;  H..  1. 

24.  H..  8;  Columbia,  0. 
27.  Bates.  3;  H..  2. 
29,  H..  8;  VirginU.  2. 

May    1,  H..  6;  Amherst,  0. 

4,  H..  6;  Colby.  1. 

6,  H..  14;  Vermont,  2. 

8,  H..  5;  Holy  Cross,  8. 

12.  H.,  6;  Penn..  5. 

14,  H..  10;  Boston  CoDege,  0. 
20.  H..  2;  Holy  Cross,  L 

26.  H.,  4.  Princeton.  2. 

27.  Dartmouth  game  canoelled  (rain). 
29,  Brown,  7;  H.,  3. 

31,  H.,  11;  Brown,  la 
June    2,  H.,  4;  Williams,  0. 

5.  H..  3;  Princeton.  0. 

9,  H.,  14;  Calumet  Club,  3. 

13,  H.,  4;  Penn..  0. 

15,  H.,  8;  Pilgrims,  1. 
18,  H..  8;  Princeton,  8. 

22,  H..  4;  Yale.  2. 

23,  H.,  3;  Yale.  2. 
26,  Yale,  13.  H.,  0. 

Freshman  Baaebdl, 
AiUr  winning  its  first  0  games,  the 
1918  baseball  team  struck  a  disastrous 
slump,  losing  5  out  of  8  contests,  one  of 
these  to  the  Yale  freshmen,  thus  spoiling 
what  was  expected  to  be  <me  of  the  best 
of  first-year  records.  The  Freshmen 
played  brilliant  ball  at  the  start  of  the 
season,  several  men  batting  around  the 
.400  mark,  while  the  fielding  and  pitch- 
ing were  excellent.  Loring  and  Hitch- 
cock, the  two  pitchers,  performed  well 
in  the  early  season  and  deserved  better 
support  from  their  team  mates  in  the 
later  games.  Hitchcock's  best  achieve- 
ment was  made  against  Worcester  Acad- 
emy, which  he  held  to  two  hits,  breaking 
his  opponents*  string  of  39  consecutive 
victories.  In  the  infield.  Captain  W.  J. 
Murray,  of  Natick,  not  only  fielded  his 
position  well,  but  batted  .400  for  the 
season.  The  Freshmen  lost  to  Yale  1918 
largely  as  a  result  of  their  8  errors. 
The  game  was  practically  thrown  away 
in  the  fifth  inning,  when  with  two  out 
and  the  bases  full,  the  Freshmen  aL 
lowed  Yale  to  score  4  runs  on  4  errors. 
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The  following  members  ol  the  squad 
won  their  numerals  by  playing  in  the 
Yale  game:  P.  B.  Boyden,  of  1/^lnnetka, 
in.;  C.  L.  Harrison,  Jr.,  of  Cincinnati, 
O.;  W.  C.  Hitchcock,  of  Molokai, 
Hawaii;  M.  W.  Home,  of  Allegheny, 
Pa.;  J.  Enowles,  Jr.,  of  Cambridge;  W. 
J.  Murray,  of  Natick;  G.  A.  Percy,  of 
Arlington;  F.  H.  Stephens,  of  Dorches- 
ter; H.  C.  Wiswall,  of  Wellesley;  C 
Wyche,  of  Dallas,  Texas. 

The  record  for  the  season  was: 

April    8,  1918.  15;  Volkmann,  8. 

13,  1918.  5;  Brookline  Hich,  2. 
15,  1918.  8;  Lynn  Claaaical,  5. 

28.  1918.  5;  Manchester  High,  3. 
May    1,  1918.  9;  St.  Mark's,  a 

5.  1918,  6:  Qroton.  5. 

8,  Huntington,  9;  1918,  8. 
12.  1918,  2;  Worcester  Academy,  0. 
15.  Exeter.  8;  1918.  3. 
19,  Andover.  6;  1918.  4. 
22.  Dean  Academy.  4;  1918,  1. 
27.  1918.  12;  Pilgrims.  10. 

29.  1918,  5;  Morris  Heights.  2. 
31,  Yale  1918.  7;  Harvard  1918,  3. 

Second  Team  BaedtaU. 

The  University  second  baseball  team 
lost  ten  of  its  twelve  scheduled  games 
last  spring,  the  only  victories  being  over 
Morris  Heights  School,  2  to  0,  and  the 
Brown  seconds,  2  to  1,  both  within  the 
last  two  weeks  of  the  season.  The  team 
lost  to  the  Yale  seconds  at  New  Haven 
on  May  28  by  the  score  of  10  to  5.  The 
home  team  piled  up  a  lead  of  5  runs  in 
the  second  inning,  and  largely  through 
the  heavy  hitting  of  J.  S.  Hanes,  who 
had  only  just  before  been  declared  in- 
elij^le  for  the  Yale  first  team,  always 
kept  the  advantage.  By  phiying  in  the 
game  against  the  Yale  seconds,  the  fol- 
lowing 16  players  won  the  "  H  2nd":  O. 
Ames,  Jr.,  '17,  of  North  Easton;  R.  E. 
Ashley,  '17,  of  New  Bedford;  W.  T. 
Barker,  '17,  of  Cambridge;  J.  T.  Beal, 
2d,  '17,  of  West  Newton;  M.  L.  Bemson, 
'16,  of  Somerville;  H.  S.  Bothfield,  '17, 
of  Newton;  F.  P.  Coolidge,  '16,  of  Con- 
cord; W.  G.  Cummings,  '17,  of  Charles- 


town;  W.  G.  Garritt,  Jr.,  '17,  of  Brook- 
line;  J.  C.  Harris,  '17,  of  Brookline; 
U.  W.  HoUy,  '17,  of  Roxbury;  P.  B. 
Kurtz,  *16,  of  Germantown,  Pa.;  A.  D. 
Macdonald,  '15,  of  Cambridge;  T.  H. 
Safford,  '16,  of  Watertown;  W.  D.  Swan, 
Jr.,  '17,  of  Cambridge;  Manager  G.  A. 
Parsons,  '17,  of  New  York. 

IntrtheoUegtaU  BasehaU. 

By  defeating  Standish,  10  to  8,  in  the 
final  game  of  the  series,  the  Gore  Hall 
team  gained  permanent  possession  of  the 
cup  given  by  Odin  Roberts,  '86,  emble- 
matic of  the  Freshman  interdormitoiy 
baseball  championship.  This  was  the 
fourth  victory  of  the  Gore  athletes  over 
their  rivals  from  Smith  and  Standish,  as 
Gore  had  previously  won  the  ciqm  in 
football,  track,  and  crew.  Hie  trade  cup 
is  the  only  one  whidi  has  been  held  by 
any  other  dormitory.  It  was  won  last 
fall  by  Smith,  but  Gore  acquired  it  by  a 
victory  in  the  q>ring  meet. 

The  "Craigies,"  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  Law  School  men,  won  the  Leiter 
cup  scrub  baseball  series,  the  members 
of  the  victorious  squad  being  H.  Beal, 
E.T.S.,  of  Aubumdale;  J  E.  Bennett, 
2L.,  of  Youngstown,  O.;  E.  W.  Freeman, 
8L.,  of  PLunfield,  N.J.;  W.  Hugus,  2L., 
of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  E.  C.  Eansler, 
8L.,  of  Saginaw,  Midi. ;  H.  E.  McElwain, 
Jr.,  8L.,  of  Holyoke;  E.  A.  Reese,  2L.,  of 
Hubbard,  la.;  P.  C.  Rodey,  8L.,  of 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mez.;  R.  E.  Scott,  8L., 
of  Cambridge,  O.;  W.  P.  Sedey,  2L.,  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  Crimson  easily  won  the  champion- 
ship in  the  literary  league,  its  local  vic- 
tories being  over  the  Lam'poon  by  the 
score  of  14  to  1,  and  over  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
by  the  score  of  IS  to  8.  On  Memorial 
Day  the  Crimson  came  from  behind  in  a 
ninth  inning  rally  which  netted  8  runs, 
and  defeated  the  Yale  News  baseball 
team,  16  to  8,  on  Soldier's  Field. 
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With  only  mediocre  prospects  at  the 
outset,  the  University  track  team  was 
highly  successful  in  the  1915  season, 
winning  the  dual  meet  with  Yale,  finish- 
ing second  in  the  intercoUegiates,  and 
losing  the  dual  meet  with  Cornell  by 
only  1  2-3  points.  This  record  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  theory  of  athletics  for  alL 
While  a  majority  of  the  points,  of  course, 
were  scored  by  experienced  favorites, 
the  few  points  that  nosed  out  Yale  both 
in  the  dual  meet  and  in  the  intercoUegi- 
ates were  made  by  Seniors  who,  after 
conscientious  "plugging"  for  four  years, 
won  their  *'H  *'  for  the  first  time. 

ComeU,  59  1-3;  Harvcard,  57  2-3. 
{Cambridge,  May  8.) 

The  feature  performance  was  the 
sprint  of  C.  Southworth,  '15,  in  the  last 
eighth  of  a  mile  in  the  two-mile  run. 
Southworth  ran  away  from  Potter  of 
Cornell,  finishing  in  9m.,  33  l-5s.,  break- 
ing the  dual  record  by  14  3-5  seconds. 
Five  other  dual  records  were  broken,  by 
W.  J.  Bingham,  '16,  in  the  half-mile, 
W.  Willcoz,  Jr.,  '17,  in  the  quarter, 
Ridiards  (C)  in  the  high  jump,  Wind- 
nagle  (C)  in  the  mile,  and  McCutcheon 
(C)  in  the  hammer-throw.  Harvard 
placed  in  every  event  but  the  shot-put. 

The  summary: 

lOO-^.  doth.  YinaX  heat  won  by  Ingenoll, 
(O;  aeoond.  Tesohner  (H);  third,  Foley  (H). 
Time,  10b. 

9t(h/d.daah,  final  heat  won  by  Foley  (H) ; 
aeoond,  TeeohnerCH);  third.  Lewis  (C).  Time 
214-5S. 

44(hld.  doth.  Won  by  Willoox  (E[) ;  seoond, 
Biddle  (H);  third.  Crim  (C).  Time,  48  3-58. 
(new  dual  reoord). 

88(hfd.  run.  Won  by  Bingham  (H) ;  aeoond, 
Speiden  (C);  third.  Capper  (H).  Time,  Im., 
56  l-5e.  (new  dual  reoord). 

MiU-run,  Won  by  Windnagle  (C):  aeoond, 
Kent  (H):  third,  Hoffmire  (C).  Time,  4m., 
22  4-5a.  (new  dual  record). 

Two^miU  run.  Won  by  Southworth  (H); 
second.  Potter  (C):  third.  Eldred  (C).  Time, 
9m.,  33  l-5e.  (new  dual  record). 

lM(hfd.  kigh  hurdlm.  Final  heat  woo  by 


Lukens  (C);  aeoond,  Millard  (C);  third,  Rob- 
inson (H).  Time,  15  4-5s. 

B90^.  low  hurdles.  Final  heat  won  by 
Smith  (H) :  second,  Starr  (C) ;  third.  Rice  (H). 
Time.  25  l-5s. 

High  jump.  Won  by  Richards  (C).  0  ft.,  1-8 
in.  (new  dual  record) ;  aeoond.  Camp  (H).  5  ft., 
11  1-8  in.;  third.  Johnstone  (H).  5  ft.,  10  in. 

Pole-vault.  Won  by  Camp  (H),  12  ft..  3  5-8 
in.;  aeoond.  Greeley  and  Haydook  (EO,  and 
Milton  (C),  tie.  12  ft. 

Hamnuar-throw,  Won  by  McCutcheon.  (C), 
154  ft.,  8  3-4  in.  (new  dual  record);  aecond, 
McC^ormick  (C).  143  ft.,  5  in.;  third,  Sturgia 
(H).  140  ft.,  7  1-2  in. 

Broad  Jump.  Won  by  Richarda  (G),  21  ft., 
11 1-4  in.;  second.  Johnstone  (H).  21  ft,  9  5-8 
in.;  third,  Wright  (H).  21  ft.,  9  1-2  in. 

Shot-put.  Won  by  Richards  (CO.  44  ft.,  7 
1-4  in.;  second.  McCutcheon  (0, 42  ft.,  2  in.: 
third.  Moore  (C),  42  ft.,  1  in. 

Harvard,  53;  Yale,  51. 
{New  Haven,  May  15.) 
W.  WiUcox,  Jr..  *17,  led  WiUdc,  the 
Yale  star,  all  the  way  in  the  440-yard 
event,  and  buddng  a  head  wind  on  the 
long  220  bade  stretch,  tied  the  intercol- 
legiate record  of  48  seconds.  P.  M.  Rice, 
'15,  upset  predictions  by  winning  the 
high  hurdle  race  from  Captain  Shedden 
of  Yale  in  the  fast  time  of  15  3^  seconds. 
The  feature  of  the  field  events  was  the 
performance  of  Oler,  of  Yal^  who  won 
the  high  jump  at  6  feet,  1  inch,  and  made 
a  new  dual  record  in  the  broad  jump, 
clearing  23  feet,  11  inches  on  his  first 
attempt.  The  final  result  of  the  meet 
was  not  determined  until  the  Sunday 
evening  following  the  contest,  owing  to  a 
question  of  the  eligibility  of  W.  P.  Boos, 
of  Yale.  Roos  had  previously  competed 
for  two  years  for  Columbia  and  two 
years  more  for  Yale,  making  a  total  of 
four  years  of  intercollegiate  competition 
before  1015,  but  because  of  imperfec- 
tions in  their  records,  the  Yale  authori- 
ties did  not  realize  that  he  was  ineligible 
for  the  present  season.  By  mutual  agree- 
ment of  the  Harvard  and  Yale  represen- 
tatives, Roos  was  allowed  to  enter  the 
meet  conditionally,  and  he  won  the  shot- 
put.    On  the  following  day  the  Yale 
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authorities  declared  Roos  ineligible,  giv* 
ing  Harvard  a  clean  sweep  in  the  shot- 
put. 

The  victory  over  Yale  was  the  twelfth 
for  the  University  in  the  24  dual  meets 
that  have  been  held  since  1891.  Harvard 
has  8  and  Yale  4  legs  on  the  present  cup. 

Eleven  men  won  the  track  **J3.'*  for 
the  first  time:  A.  Biddle,  '16,  of  PhiU- 
delphia.  Pa.;  M.  L.  Greeley,  Jr.,  '15,  of 
Winnetka,  111.;  G.  G.  Haydock,  '16,  of 
Milton;  W.  W.  Kent,  '16.  of  New  York; 
P.  M.  Rice,  '15,  of  Boston;  M.  P.  Robm- 
Bon,  '15,  of  Watertown;  H.  St.  J.  Smith, 
'15,  of  Cape  Elizabeth,  Me.;  E.  A. 
Teschner,  '17,  of  Lawrence;  N.  L.  Tor- 
rey,  '15,  of  Bedford;  W.  WiUcox,  Jr..'17, 
of  Norfolk,  Va.;  F.  B.  Withington,  '15, 
of  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

The  summary: 

iOCH/d.  dash.  Tie  for  first  plade  between 
Treadway  (Y),  and  E.  A.  TeBohner,  '17;  third, 
J.  L.  Foley,  '15.  Time,  lOs. 

i20-yd.  dcuh.  Won  by  Treadway  (Y);  seo- 
ond.  E.  A.  Teschner,  '17;  third,  R.  Tower,  '15. 
Time,  21  3-5s. 

440-vd.  da»h.  Won  by  W.  WiUooz,  Jr.,  '17; 
second,  Wilkie  (Y) ;  third,  A.  Biddle,  '16.  Time, 
48s. 

88(htd.  run.  Won  by  W.  J.  Bingham,  '16; 
second.  F.  W.  Capper,  '15;  third.  Barber  (Y). 
Time,  Im.,  66e. 

Ig&vd.  hioh  hurdle:  Won  by  P.  M.  Rioe, 
'15;  second.  Shedden  (Y) ;  third,  M.  P.  Robin- 
son, '16.  Time,  15  3-58. 

»B(H/d.  low  hurdles.  Won  by  Shedden  (Y); 
second.  H.  St.  J.  Smith,  '15;  third,  WiUeto 
(Y).  Time,24  3-5e. 

One-mile  run.  Won  by  Poucher  (Y) ;  second, 
W.  W.  Kent.  '16;  third,  N.  L.  Torrey.  '15. 
Time,  4m.,  248. 

Two-mile  run.  Won  by  Overton  (Y) ;  second, 
C.  Southworth,  '15;  third,  Holden  (Y).  Time, 
9m.,  34  1-58. 

High  jump.  Won  by  Oler  (Y),  height,  6  ft., 
1  in.;  second,  J.  O.  Johnstone,  '16,  height,  6 
it.;  third,  J.  B.  Camp,  '15.  heii^t,  5  ft.,  9  in. 

Broad  Jump.  Won  by  Oler  (Y)i  distance, 
23  ft.,  11  in.;  second.  Mathews  (Y),  distance, 
22  ft.,  6  1-8  in.;  third,  Hampton  (Y),  distance, 
22  ft..  3  1-8  in. 

Poie^oauU.  Won  by  M.  L.  Greeley,  Jr..  '15, 
height,  12  ft.;  J.  B.  Camp.  '15,  G.  G.  Hay- 
dock,  '16,  L.  G.  Richards,  '15,  Carter  (Y). 
Johnstone  (Y).  and  Preston  (Y),  tied  for  se<>> 
ond  at  11  ft..  6  in. 

Shot-put.  Won  by  C.  E.  Brickley,  '16,  dis- 
tance, 40  ft.,  11  1-2  in.;  second,  H.  R.  Haid- 


wick.  '15.  distance,  40  ft.,  7 1-2  in.;  third,  F.  B. 
Withington,  '15,  distance,  40  ft.,  3  in. 

Hammer-throw.  Won  by  Loughridge  (Y), 
distance,  149  ft..  2  in.;  second,  H.  S.  Sturgis, 
'15,  distance.  141  ft..  10  1-4  in.;  third,  Talbot 
(Y),  distance,  138  ft.,  5  in. 

PoinU  by  Etenis. 

Event  H,  F. 

lOO-yarddash 4  1-2  8  1-2 

220-yard  dash 4...»  8  5 

440-yard  dash 6  2 

880-yard  run .........  7  I 

120-yard  hurdles. . .  i 6  S 

220-yard  hurdles. . .......  2  6 

One-mile  run 8  A 

Two-mile  run 2  6 

EUgh  jump.. ............ .  8  5 

Broad  jump 0  8 

Pole-vault 61-2  11-8 

Shot-put. 9  0 

Hammer-throw 2  6 

Totals <....  53  51 

IniereotlediaU*, 

{Franklin  Field,  Philadelphia, 

Map  28-29.) 

The  score:  Cornell,  45  1-2;  Harvard, 
26;  Yale,  25;  Princeton,  Peon.,  21;  Mich- 
igan, Dartmouth,  14;  Columbia,  10; 
Maine,  9;  Penn.  State,  6;  Johns  Hop- 
kins, 1 1-2;  Bowdom,  M.I.T.,  1. 

Weakness  in  the  field  events  and  long 
runs  prevented  the  University  from 
bemg  a  better  contender  against  the  all- 
round  strength  of  the  Cornell  team. 
Meredith,  of  Pennsylvania,  performed 
the  feat  of  winning  both  the  440-  and 
d80-  yard  runs.  In  the  former  event,  he 
barely  nosed  out  W.  WUcox,  Jr.,  '17,  in 
the  time  of  48  seconds,  remarkable  q)eed 
on  the  heavy  track.  E.  A.  Teschner,  '17, 
was  second  to  Smith  of  Midiigan  in  both 
q>rints,  his  defeat  of  Treadway  of  Yale 
in  the  220,  the  last  race  of  the  day,  giv- 
ing Harvard  second  place  in  the  meet. 
M.  L.  Greeley,  Jr.,  '15,  who  tied  with 
Carter  of  Yale  and  Foss  of  Cornell  at 
12  feet  in  the  pole-vault,  won  the  only 
first  place  for  the  University.  Hie  Har- 
vard team  was  weakened  at  the  last  mo- 
ment through  the  inability  of  W.  W. 
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Kent,  *16,  miler,  and  J.  B.  Camp,  '15, 
high-jumper  and  pole  vaulter*  to  com- 
pete on  account  of  injuries. 

Tlie  summary: 

lOCHfd.  daak.  Final  heat:  Won  by  Smith, 
Miohigan;  E.  A.  Teschner,  '17,  second;  Inger- 
aoll,  Cornell,  third;  Treadway,  Yale,  fourth; 
J.  L.  Foley,  '15,  fifth.  Time.  10b. 

$$0-^  doth.  Final  heat:  Won  by  Smith. 
Michigan;  E.  A.  Teeohner.  '17,  second;  Tread- 
way,  Yale,  third;  Lockwood.  Penn.,  fourth; 
Patterson.  Penn.,  fifth.  Time,  22^ 

440-yd.  run.  Won  by  Meredith.  Penn.;  W. 
Willoox.  Jr..  '17.  second;  WiUde,  Yale,  third; 
Richardson,  Princeton,  fourth;  Riley.  Dart- 
mouth, fifth.  Time,  48b.  (Equaled  intercol- 
legiate record.) 

Haif-miU  run.  Won  by  Meredith,  Penn.; 
Speiden,  Cornell,  second;  Hayei,  Princeton, 
third;  F.  W.  Capper.  '16.  fourth;  Cooley, 
Princeton,  fifth.  Time,  Im.,  M  2-5s. 

MiU^run.  Won  by  McKensie,  Prinoeton; 
Windnai^e,  Cornell,  second;  Carroll,  Michigan, 
third;  Altha,  Princeton,  fourth;  Irish,  Cornell, 
fifth.  Time,  4m.,  22  4-5s. 

Tw^-^mle  run.  Won  by  Potter,  Cornell; 
Overton,  Yale,  second;  Hofifmire,  Cornell, 
third;  Holden,  Yale,  fourth;  Cook.  Mass. 
Institate  of  Technology,  fifth.  Time,  9m., 
27  1-te. 

HighhurdUs.  Finalheat:  Won  by  Ferguson, 
Penn.;  Starr.  Cornell,  second;  Hammitt,  Penn. 
State,  third;  Gnibb,  Cornell,  fourth;  Lukens, 
Cornell,  fifth.  Time.  15  2-5s. 

Lowhurdle$,  Finalheat:  Won  by  Stewart, 
Princeton;  H.  St.  J.  Smith,  *  15,  second;  Brown, 
Penn.  State,  third;  Brady,  Columbia,  fourth; 
Crawford.  Princeton,  fifth.  Time,  24  2-5s. 

Shotrput,  Won  by  Whitney.  Dartmouth* 
distance.  47  ft..  4  7-8  in.;  Beatty,  Columbia, 
second, distance. 46  ft..  9  5-8  in.;  McCutcheon, 
Cornell. third. distance. 45 ft..  3-8 in.;  Spears, 
Dartmouth,  fourth,  distance.  44  ft..  5  1-2  in. 

HammerHkrow.  Won  by  Bailey,  Maine,  dis- 
tance, 165  ft.,  3-4  in.;  McCutcheon,  Cornell, 
second,  distance.  160  ft..  2  in.:  Murphy,  Penn.. 
third,  distance,  156  ft.,  6  in. ;  Loughridge,  Yale, 
fourth,  distance,  145  ft.,  1  in.;  Leadbetter, 
Bowdoin,  fifth,  distance.  145  ft.,  9  in. 

High  jump.  Won  by  Oler,  Yale,  height,  6 
ft,  4 1-2  in.  (new  intercollegiate  and  American 
collegiate  record);  Richards,  Cornell,  second, 
height,  6  ft..  3  1-2  in.;  J.  O.  Johnstone,  '16, 
third,  height.  6  ft.,  1-2  in.;  McLaren,  Cornell, 
and  Connolly.  Johns  Hopkins,  tied  for  fourth, 
height,  5  ft.,  11  3-8  in. 

Broad  jump.  Won  by  Worthington,  Dart- 
mouth, distance,  23  ft.,  9  1-4  in.;  Graham, 
Columbia,  second,  distance.  22  ft.,  9  5-8  in.; 
French.  Maine,  third,  distance.  22  ft.,  7  1-4 
in.;  Richards.  Cornell,  fourth,  distance,  22  ft., 
6  in.;  Frederick.  Dartmouth,  fifth,  distance, 
22  ft..  3  in. 

Pole-vauU,  Carter,  Yale.  M.  L.  Greeley,  Jr., 
«15.  and  Foss.  Cornell,  tied  for  first,  height. 


12  ft;  Bsker.  Prinoeton.  fourth,  heli^t,  11  ft.. 
6  in.;  Wilson,  Michigan,  fifth,  height,  11  ft. 

T.  Clark,  '17,  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  has 
been  appointed  second  assistant  man- 
ager of  the  University  track  team,  and 
J.  P.  Warburg,  '17,  of  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  manager  of  the 
cross-oountiy  team. 

The  best  race  of  the  handicap  meet  on 
May  22  was  the  mile  run  for  the  Frank 
Wells  cup,  in  whidi  Ci^>tain  Cap- 
per passed  Southworth  (both  starting 
scratch)  on  the  last  turn,  winning  by 
less  than  a  yard  in  4m.,  25  2-5s.  E.  A. 
Teschner,  '17,  won  the  220  sprint  for 
the  Dodge  cup  in  22  2-5s.,  over  W.  Will- 
cox,  Jr.,  *17.  J.  M.  Waterman,  *17,  starts 
ing  from  the  40-yard  mark,  defeated  the 
scratch  men  in  the  quarter-mile  race  for 
the  S.  Gannett  Wells  cup. 

The  eastern  division  of  the  A.A.U. 
held  their  trials  in  the  Stadium  on  June 
26  to  pick  a  team  for  the  games  at  the 
PanamBrPacific  Exposition.  W.  H. 
Meanix,  '17,  competing  for  the  Boston 
A.A.,  was  the  only  Harvard  man  to  be 
chosen.  Meanix  won  the  440-yard  hur- 
dles in  54  4-5s.  N.  S.  Taber,  formerly  of 
Brown  and  Oxford,  ran  the  mile  in  4m., 
15  l-5s.,  although  the  track  was  sodden 
from  rains  in  the  morning. 

Freshman  Track. 

Tlie  1018  tra<^  team  lost  all  of  its 

three  meets,  scoring  only  six  first  places 

throughout    the    season.     Captain    J. 

Coggeshall  did  the  best  work,  winning 

the  mile  run  in  every  meet.  The  scores 

for  the  season  were: 

May     1.  Andover.  76  1-2;  1918.  19  1-2. 
8.  Exeter.  70  1-2;  1918.  37  1-2. 
15.  Yale  Freshmen.  74 1-2;  1918. 29 1-2. 

Summary  of  the  Yale  1018  meet: 

lB(Hld.  high  hurdlw.  Won  by  Lersenring 
(Y);  FarweU  (Y).  second;  L.  M.  Pratt.  Jr.  (H) 
and  L.  B.  Means  (H)  tied  for  third.  Time. 
15  4-5S. 

lOCHld.  daah.  Won  by  Gumey  (Y);  Keeler 
00»  second;  Jones  (Y),  third.  Time.  10  l-5s. 
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Ons-miU  run.  Won  by  J.  CogiBeshall,  Jr. 
(H);  Rolfe  (Y),  seoond;  O.  N.  HoUk  (H). 
third.  Time  4in.,  39  3-58. 

440^,  run.  Won  by  Oit(Y);  Walker  (Y), 
■eoond;  WilliamB  (Y).  third.  Time.  49  S-fis. 

88(Hfd.  run.  Won  by  Whittemore  (Y);  Q. 
R.  Ck>0BwelI  (B),  second;  T.  R.  Morse  iH), 
third.  Time,  2m.,  2  4-5s. 

le-pound  thot^put.  Schmidt  (Y),  and  Brown 
(Y),  tied  for  first,  distance,  36  ft.  6  1-2  in.;  B. 
Horween  (H),  third,  distance.  3d  ft..  1-2  in. 

$B(Hfd.  low  hurdlea.  Won  by  FarweU  (Y); 
Lersenring  (Y),  second;  A.  E.  Rowse,  Jr.  (H). 
third.  Time,25  2-5e. 

$B(Hfd.  dtuh.  Won  by  Gumey  (Y);  E.  B. 
SUrer  (H),  second;  W.  Moore  (H).  third. 
Time,  22  3-58. 

Tw<HmiU  run.  Won  by  C.  W.  W.  P.  Hef- 
fenger  (H);  Q.  deL.  Harris  (H),  second;  Q.  A. 
Kins,  Jr.  (H),  third.  Time,  10m.,  81  4-^8. 

Broad  jump.  Won  by  Clark  (Y).  distance, 
81  ft..  8  in.;  H.  Davis  (H),  second,  distance, 
81  ft.,  4  1-2  in.;  Thomas  (Y),  third,  distance, 
20  ft.,  3-4  in.       ^ 

High  jump.  Won  by  Gifford  (Y).  heii^t 
5  ft,  7  1-2  in. ; M.  8.  Dickinson  (H).and  HiD 
(Y),  tied  for  seoond,  5  ft.,  6  1-8  in. 

Hananer-throw.  Won  by  Gates  (Y),  dis- 
tance, 124  ft.,  1-2  in.;  Vorys  (Y).  second,  dis- 
tance, 111  ft.,  11  1-8  in.;  Baldrid<e  (Y).  third. 
Ill  ft.  4  1-8  in. 

PoU^muU.  Won  by  McLeish  (Y),  height, 
11  ft..  9  1-2  in.;  O.  &  Babbitt  (H),  second, 
height.  11  ft..  6  in.;  M.  T.  MacDonaki  (H). 
third.  10  ft..  10  in. 

The  following  17  Freshmen  won  their 
numerals  by  placing  in  the  meet  with 
Yale  1918:  C.  S.  Babbitt,  of  Media,  Pa.; 
J.  Coggeshall,  Jr.,  of  Allston;  G.  R.  Cogs- 
well, of  Cambridge;  H.  Davis,  of  Brook- 
line;  M.  S.  Dickinson,  of  Cambridge; 
G.  deL.  Harris,  of  New  York;  C.W.W. 
P.  Heffenger,  of  Portsmouth,  N.H.; 
O.  N.  HoUis,  of  Worcester;  R.  Horween, 
of  Chicago,  111.;  G.  A.  King,  Jr.,  of 
Washmgton,  D.C.;  M.  T.  MacD<maldt 
of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  L.  B.  Means,  of 
Manchester;  W.  Moore,  of  Gloucester; 
T.  R.  Morse,  of  Falmouth;  N.  M.  Pratt, 
Jr.,  of  Chestnut  Hill;  A.  E.  Rowse,  Jr.,  of 
Arlington;  E.  E.  Silver,  Jr.,  of  Wobum. 

Gore  Hall  won  the  interdormitoiy 
title  in  the  Stadium  on  May  21,  the 
score  being.  Gore,  56;  Smith,  86;  and 
Standish,  26.  Poor  weather  condition! 
were  responsible  for  slow  times  in  the 
races. 


Andover  won  the  thirteenth  amuial 
interscholastic  meet  in  the  Stadium  oo 
May  15,  barely  beating  Exeter  by  the 
score  of  29  to  24.  Worcester  Academy 
was  third  and  Huntington  fourth. 

An  account  of  the  Varsity  race  with 
Yale  is  given  earlier  in  this  issue.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  the  other  woric 
of  the  crews. 

Comdl  Regatta,  Lake  Cayuga,  May  22. 

The  University  won  its  first  victoiy 
in  seven  years  over  Cornell,  and  also  its 
first  victory  on  Lake  Cayuga  since  row- 
ing relations  have  been  resumed.  Har- 
vard jumped  into  the  lead  at  the  start, 
pulling  88  strokes  to  the  minute,  and 
was  never  headed.  The  University  ei^t 
rowed  a  smooth,  powerful  strdce,  and 
crossed  the  finish  line  8-4  of  a  length 
ahead,  covering  the  2-mile  course  in 
10m.,  412-5S.  The  Freshman  crew  had 
a  good  lead  at  the  half-mile  mark,  but 
because  of  the  poor  condition  of  the  men 
could  not  stand  a  fast  pace,  and  Cornell 
won  by  1  1-2  lengths  in  10m.,  548. 

The  orders  of  the  crews  were: 

Harvard.  8tr..  Lund;  7,  Cabot;  6.  Pkraon; 

5.  Middendorf;  4.  Harwood;  3.  Stebbins;  2. 
Morgan;  bow.  Murray;  cox..  Krecer. 

Cornell.  Str..  Andnu;  7.  O'Brien;  6,  Stahl; 

6.  Moir;  4.  Collyer;  3,  Welles.  2.  Cuahing; 
bow.  Terriberry;  oox.,  McCandlees. 

Harvard  Freshmen.  Str..  Wigipn;7.  Qninby; 
6,  Pope;  5.  Nathan;  4.  Davis;  3.  Maokie;  2, 
Taylor;  bow,  Brayer;  oox..  Place. 

ComeU  Freshmen.  Str..  Handwerger;  7, 
Brower;  6.  Coe;  5,  Kirkland;  4,  Helmus;  8, 
Wykes;  2,  Fuller;  bow.  Comings;  oox..  Collins. 

The  S<^homore  crew,  which  defeated 
1916  for  the  interclass  championship, 
won  from  the  Yale  1917  boat  in  the 
Basin  by  three  lengths  on  May  15.  For 
the  first  quarter  of  a  mile  the  two  boats 
were  even,  but  the  Sophomores  led 
easily  for  the  balance  of  the  race.  In  the 
single  sculls  race  at  the  same  time,  N.  P. 
Darling,  '17,  finally  lost  to  Gaillard  of 
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Yale  by  a  lengtli  after  figliiing  nip  and 
tadc  the  whole  distance.  The  summary : 

Sophomore  crew.  Str.,  White;  7,  Potter; 
6,  LoveD:  5.  Richardson;  4,  CooUdce;  8,  Web- 
ber; 2,  Philips;  bow.  Ingalb;  ooz.,  Henderson. 

Yale  1917  erew.  Stir.,  Hume;  7,  WooUey;  6, 
Green;  5,  BartleU;  4.  R.  Walker;  3,  Ball;  2, 
Koehne;  bow,  L.  Walker;  ooz.,  Hemingway. 

Time,  10m.,  fis. 

Single  sculling  race.  WonbyGaillard,  Yale; 
second,  N.  P.  Darling,  *17;  third,  B.  Carpenter, 
Jr.,  '16;  fourth.  Burton,  Yale.  Time,  5m.«  51s. 

The  diiampion  S<^homore  crew  fin- 
ished third  in  the  principal  event  of  the 
annual  regatta  of  the  American  Rowing 
Association  on  the  Schuylkill  River  on 
May  22,  being  beaten-  by  the  Univer- 
Aty  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Union 
Boat  Club  of  Boston.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  same  Pennsylvania  crew  de- 
feated the  Harvard  second  crew  over 
the  Henley  distance,  the  Princeton  sec- 
ond crew  trailing  in  third  place.  N.  P. 
Darling,  '17,  finished  second  in  the  sin- 
gle sculls  race. 

To  encourage  rowing  in  the  College 
at  large,  the  University  held  an  invita- 
ticm  regatta  in  the  Charles  River  Basin 
on  May  29  and  31.  The  program  in- 
cluded races  between  Boston  prepara- 
tory schools,  the  Freshman  dormitories, 
the  Thayer  and  Eliot  boat  dubs,  and  the 
Union  Boat  Club  and  the  University 
third  boat.  N.  P.  Darling, '17,  won  the 
Carroll  cup  for  single  sculls,  his  nearest 
competitor  being  B.  Carpenter,  Jr.,  '16. 

The  1918  second  eight  defeated  Mid- 
dlesex by  8  lengths  on  May  17,  and 
Exeter  by  a  quarter  of  a  length  on  May 
8.  In  the  latter  event,  the  schoolboys 
held  a  small  lead  for  8-4  of  the  distance, 
but  by  hard  driving  at  the  finish,  the 
Freshmen  won.  The  orders  of  the 
crews  were: 

Second  Freshman  erew.  Str.,  Simonds;  7, 
Williams;  6,  Burr;  5,  Gray;  4,  Franklin;  3, 
Read;  2,  Cabot;  bow,  Diokey;  oox..  Hawkins. 

Exeter  crew  Str..  Bracken;  7,  King;  6,  E. 
Walker.  5,  Hall;  4.  Christmas;  3,  N.  Walker; 
2,  Kelley;  bow,  Duncan;  ooz.,  Richmond. 


The  Freshman  four-oared  boat  nosed 
out  Pomfret  and  Middlesex  by  2  feet  in 
the  Basin  on  May  29.  At  the  same  time 
the  1918  second  four  beat  the  Middle- 
sex seconds,  with  the  1918  third  four 
trailing.  The  orders  of  the  Freshman 
boats  were: 

First  four.  Str.,  Simonds;  3,  Williams;  2, 
MaodoneD;  bow,  Res^olds;  ooz.,  Hawkins. 

Second  four.  Str.,  Franklin;  3,  Read;  2, 
Cabot;  bow,  Gray;  ooz.,  Jackson. 

Third  four.  Str.,  Lund;  3,  Osborne;  2,  Burr; 
bow,  Storer;  ooz.,  Kielty. 

New  London  Raoea. 
On  Thursday  evening,  June  24,  oc- 
curred the  race  for  Freshman  Fours,  one 
mile  upstream  from  the  1}  mile  mark. 
This  race  was  won  easily  by  the  Harvard 
Freshmen.  The  crews  were  made  up  as 
follows,  the  Harvard  Crew  being  a  little 
the  heavier: 

YdU  Freahman  Pour.  Bow,  J.  Englis;  2,  O. 
B.  James;  3,  W.  H.  Seward;  Stroke,  A.  R. 
Hyatt;  Coz.,  W.  Baker. 

Harvard  Freshman  Four.  Bow,  T.  T. 
Mackie;  2,  P.  M.  Cabot;  3,  B.  Williams; 
Stroke,  J.  M.  Franklin;  Coz.,  R.  P.  Place. 

Immediately  following  this  race  came 
that  of  the  Graduate  Ei^^ts  of  a  half- 
mile  for  the  Herrick  cup.  This  also  was 
won  by  the  Harvard  crew  by  about  a 
length  and  a  half. 

Yale  Cfraduatet.  Bow,  C.  C.  ElweD,  Jr.,  '11; 
2,  H.  Bolton.  '07;  3.  H.  L.  Livingston.  '00;  4, 
R.  B.  Meyer.  '14;  6.  H.  Roberts,  '09;  6,  H.  L. 
Rogers,  '14;  7,  R.  Romeyn,  '13;  Stroke.  J.  A. 
Appleton,  '14;  Coz.,  P.  Bamum.  '13. 

Harvard  Oraduatea.  Bow.  G.  H.  Balch.  '12; 
2.  Q.  von  L.  Meyer.  '13;  3.  G.  P.  Metcalf.  '12; 
4.  W.  T.  Gardiner,  '14;  5,  James  Lawrence, 
'01;  6,  L.  Withington.  Jr.,  '11;  7.  R.  W.  OuUer, 
'11;  Stroke.  EUot  Farley,  '07;  Coz.,  C.  T. 
Abeles,  '13. 

Varnly  Second  Eights  Race, 
The  two-mile  race  for  the  Second  Var- 
sity crews  was  rowed  on  Friday  morning 
at  10.80,  downstream  from  the  Navy 
Yard.  The  crews  were  well  matched  and 
the  race  was  an  exciting  one,  Yale  win- 
ning by  less  than  a  length.  Yale  had  an 
excellent  start  and  began  to  draw  away. 
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but  Harvard  raised  the  stroke  and  rap- 
idly caught  up.  There  was  never  open 
water  between  the  boats  and  alternate 
spurU  made  the  result  doubtful  until 
the  very  end.   Times: 

Harvard  Yah 

i  Mile 2m..    6t.  2m.,    So, 

Mile 5m.»    78.  5m.,    4s. 

li  Mile 8m.,    fis.  8m.,    Is. 

2    MUea 10m.,  43e.  10m.,  40i. 

Harvard  Second  Bight. 

Ag%     Wt.      HL 
Bow.      P.  H.  L.  Whit- 
marah,  '16,  New 

York 21     160    6.07 

2.  R.  R.  Brown,  '17 

Utioii,N.Y 20    161     5.1U 

8,  A.    Potter,    '17, 

Brookline 10     170     fiJOf 

4.  J.  Talcott,  Jr.,  '16, 

New  York 21    181     6.01 

6.  W.Richardaoii,'17« 

Boston 18    187     6.01* 

6.  H.  S.  Middendorf, 

'16,  Baltimore....     20    183     6.01 

7.  H.  H.  Meyer,  '16 
(Capt),  Kansas 

City 21     178     6.01* 

Str.    F.  W.  Busk. '16.  New 

York 21     164     6.1U 

Cox.       A.  A.  Cameron,  '19, 

Westford 19    126     6.07 

Average  weight  of  right,  171}  pounds. 

YaU  Second  Bight, 

Age  WL      Hi, 
Bow.      A.     M.     Munson, 

York  Harbor.  Me.     21     170     6.00 

2.  R.     G.     GilfiUan, 

Springfield 24     168     6.00 

3.  S.  W.  Atkins.  Ma- 

rietU,Pa. 20    176     6.00 

4.  R.    H.    Koeitsky, 

MUIer.  8.D 24     184     6.00 

6.  L.  W.  Fox,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa 20    194     6.08 

6.  M.  M  Whittlesey, 

PittsfieU 21     181     6.111 

7.  C.     W.     Gamble. 
Watertown.N.Y..     21     171     6.10 

Str.         W.     Adams.     Jr.. 

Lawrence.  L.1 20    162     6.11 

Cox.       C.    Pratt.    Brook- 
lyn. N.Y 22     117     6.05 

Average  weight  of  eight,  176  pounds. 

Freshman  Race. 
The  Freshman  Race,  which  was  post- 
poned from  the  morning  on  account  of 
rough  water,  was  announced  to  start  at 
7.10  P.M.  from  the  railroad  bridge.  This 


was  soon  found  to  be  impossible,  how- 
ever, by  reason  of  the  confusion  on  the 
fiver  due  to  the  departure  of  the  various 
steamers.  The  race  was  therefore  actu- 
ally rowed  iq>stream  from  the  Navy 
Yard.  It  was  seen  by  only  a  very  few, 
since  the  observation  trains  did  not  re- 
turn and  darkness  was  approaching. 
The  race  was  more  closely  contested 
than  the  Varsity  Race,  but  even  here  the 
result  was  never  really  in  doubt.  It  was 
BO  late  that  the  distance  was  cut  down  to 
a  mile  and  a  half. 

Harvard         Yaie 

i  Mile 2m..23s.     2m..  22s. 

1  Mile 5m..  22s.     5m  .  20s. 

li  MUe 8m..  lOs.     8m.,    6s. 


Harvard  Freehman  Bight. 

Age 

Wt. 

Ht. 

Bow 

.      N.  Braser,  Brook- 

line 

20 

172 

6.00 

2.  H.     O.     Simonds. 

New  York 

10 

170 

6.00 

8.  D.  L.  Moody.  Bal- 

lardvale 

17 

178 

6.00i 

4.A.W.Pope,Brook- 

Hne 

20 

180 

6.C0i 

6.  E.  Nathan.  Brook- 

line 

20 

181 

6.01 

6.  M.  Taylor,  Boston 

20 

182 

6.01 

7.  H.     A.     Quimby. 

Springfield 

20 

178 

6.02 

Str. 

M.  Wiggin  (Capt.) 

Boston 

19 

166 

6.00 

Cox. 

M.    A.    Hawkins. 

Chicago 

10 

118 

6.04) 

Average  weight  of  eight 

,  174  pounds. 

YaU  Freehman  Bight 

Age 

WL 

Ht. 

Bow 

.      W.  A.  RockfeUer. 

Greenwich,  Conn. . 

.18 

168 

6.10 

2.  F.     H.     Lovejoy. 

Montdair.  N.J... 

19 

170 

6.10i 

8.  R.  R.  S.  Converse. 

Rochester,  N.Y... 

20 

170 

6.00 

4.  J.  L.  Glover.  Fair^ 

field.  Conn 

22 

178 

6.02 

6.L.   M.   McNaugh- 

ton,  Fort  Edwards. 

N.Y 

20 

183 

6.11i 

6.  R.  L.  Coleman.  Jr.. 

Cambridge 

17 

190 

6.03i 

7.  R.     G.     Coombs. 

New  York 

20 

168 

5.10« 

Str. 

G.    F.    Lawrence. 

Short  Hills.  N.J. . . 

20 

166 

6.00 

Cox. 

T.    H.    Lashar. 

Bridgeport.  Conn. 

20 

108 

6.04 

Average  weight  of  eight,  172i  pounds. 
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F.  S.  Marden,  '18,  of  New  York,  and 
T.  Nelson.  '18,  of  Hubbard  Woods,  lU., 
were  appointed  manager  and  assistant 
manager,  respectively,  of  the  Freshman 
crew. 

Cennto* 

The  University  tennis  team  won  9  of 
its  12  matches  during  the  spring,  losing 
to  Cornell,  Princeton,  and  the  Long- 
wood  Cricket  Club.  Captain  R.  N. 
Williams,  2d,  '16,  national  champion  in 
1914,  led  the  team  throughout  the  sea- 
son, and  finished  without  a  defeat  in  his 
singles  matches.  In  the  contest  against 
Princeton  at  Princeton,  which  had  been 
twice  postponed  on  account  of  rain, 
Williams  partially  atoned  for  his  defeat 
in  the  intercollegiates  last  year  by  beat- 
ing G.  M.  Church,  the  title  holder.  7-5, 
6-0. 

The  season  clbsed  with  a  brilliant  8  to 
1  victory  over  Yale.  The  Harvard  play- 
ers exhibited  fine  form,  and  easily  won 
every  match  except  that  between  L. 
Curtis,  8d,  '16,  and  M.  Bumham  of 
Yale.  The  summary: 

Singlefl.  R.  N.  WiUiams.  2d,  '16,  defeated 
Stoddart.  6-1,  6-2;  Q.  C.  Caner,  '17,  defeated 
Cunningbam,  &-2,  6-1;  W.  Rand,  3d,  '17,  de- 
feated Tilton,  6-0, 3-6,  6-4;  Bumham  defeated 
L.  Curtia,  2d,  '16,  7-6, 9-7;  A.  F.  Doty.  '16,  de- 
feated Hapgood,  7-6, 6-2;  J.  S.  Brown,  Jr.,  '17. 
defeated  KeUey.  10-8,  0-6,  6-2. 

Doubles.  Williams  and  Caner  defeated 
Stoddart  and  Cunningham,  4-6, 6-4, 6-4;  Rand 
and  Doty  defeated  Tilton  and  Kelley,  6-4, 
2-6, 8-6;  J.  Wooldredge,  '16,  and  W.  W.  Mans- 
field, Jr.,  '15,  defeated  Leighton  and  Tronstina 
1«6,  6-2,  6-1. 

The  following  men  won  their  "  tHt  " 
for  the  first  time  by  playing  against 
Yale  at  Brookline:  G.  C.  Caner,  '17,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  A.  F.  Doty,  16, 
of  Waltham;  W.  W.  Mansfield,  Jr.,  '15, 
of  Portland,  Me.;  W.  Rand,  Sd,  '17,  of 
Rye,  N.Y.;  and  J.  Wooldredge,  '16,  of 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

The  Univennty's  record  for  the  season 
was: 


April  10.  H.,  4;  Agawam  Hunt  Club,  Proyi- 
denoe,  2. 

20.  H.,  4;  Philadelphia  Crieket  Club,  0. 

21.  H.,  6;  Annapolis,  1. 

22.  H.,  6;  Chevy  Chaae  Club,  Washinc- 

ton,  1. 

23.  H.,  5;  Norfolk  Country  Club,  1. 

24.  H.,  4;  Baltimore  Country  Club,  2. 
May    L  H.,  6;  Amherst,  0. 

8.  H.,  9;  Dartmouth,  0. 
16.  ComeU,  6;  H.,  3. 

25.  Princeton,  7;  H.,  2. 

27.  Lonffwood  Cricket  Club,  6;  H.,  8. 
29.  H.,  8;  Yale.  1. 

Captain  Williams  won  the  clay  court 
diiampionship  of  the  United  States  at 
the  Pittsburg  Athletic  Club  on  June 
26  and  the  week  following.  In  the 
final  round  he  disposed  of  George  M. 
Church,  of  Princeton,  in  three  out  of 
four  sets. 

The  Eastern  tennis  team,  composed 
of  R.  N.  Williams,  8d,  '16,  W.  M.  Wash- 
bum,  '15,  G.  M.  Church  and  Dean 
Mathey,  both  of  Princeton,  failed  to  win 
in  the  games  at  San  Francisco  during 
the  first  half  of  July.  Washburn  was  the 
first  to  be  eliminated.  He  was  beaten  by 
Melville  Long,  former  Pacific  Coast 
diiampion  in  straight  sets,  7-5,  6-2.  On 
the  same  day,  July  12,  Williams  and 
Washburn  were  defeated  in  doubles  by 
L.  Curtis,  2d,  '16,  and  J.  C.  Rohlfs,  of 
San  Francisco,  largely  because  Wash- 
bum  was  clearly  off  his  game.  In  the 
third  round  of  the  singles  tournament, 
MTilliams  defeated  R.  lindley  Murray, 
of  Oakland,  in  three  hard  sets,  8-6,  7-9, 
^7.  On  July  14,  Williams,  the  last 
representative  of  the  East,  lost  his  match 
in  the  fourth  round  to  Clarence  J. 
Griflin,  of  San  Francisco,  6-8,  5-7,  6-1. 
Maurice  McLougfalin,  of  San  Francisco, 
later  won  the  tournament. 

The  University  second  team  won 
every  set  in  the  last  two  matches  of  their 
schedule,  the  victims  being  the  Connec- 
ticut Agricultural  College,  and  Boston 
College.  Hie  team  played  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  Captain  J.  Wooldredge,  '16, 
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A.  F.  Doty,  '16,  F.  Boycr,  'Id,  R.  Z. 
Crane,  17,  H.  Morgan,  '17,  H.  Francke, 
'15. 

The  1918  team  lost  to  the  Yale  Freak- 
men  at  New  Haven  by  the  score  of  7  to 
2.  Captain  Taloott  and  Benedict  were 
the  only  members  of  the  Freshman  squad 
who  won  their  matches.  The  following 
won  their  insignia  by  playing  in  the  con- 
test: E.  B.  Benedict,  of  New  York;  £.  B. 
Benjamin,  of  New  Orleans,  La.;  R.  C. 
Cooke,  of  Newton  Centre;  D.  K.  Don- 
more,  of  West  Newton;  L.  E.  Green,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  H.  Talcott,  of  New 
York.  S.B.  Kaiser,  *18,(rfBrookline,and 
J.  Lavalle,  Jr.,  '18,  of  Boston,  were  man- 
ager and  assistant  manager  of  the  1918 
team^  :  ^ 

The  scores  for  the  season  were: 

May    8.  Boston  Y.M.C.A..  6;  1918.  3. 
12.  Andover.  5;  1918.  2. 

19.  1918.  7;  Worcester  Academy,  0. 

20.  1918.  4;  Dartmouth  Fredimen,  2. 
27.  1918.  9:  St.  Mark's.  0. 

29.  Yale  Freshmen,  7;  1918.  2. 

A.  F.  Doty,  '16,  and  H.  Wainwright» 
*15,  won  the  University  championship  in 
doubles,  their  opponents  in  the  finals 
befaig  H.  R.  Guild,  '17,  and  D.  Duncan, 
*17.  H.  Morgan,  '17,  won  the  alI-K!omers 
tournament  in  singles  from  H.  Wain- 
wright,  '15,  but  the  challenge  round 
with  R.  N.  Williams,  2d,  '16,  was  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

Gore  Hall  won  the  interdormitory 
title  in  tennis.  The  victors  were  tied 
with  Standish  at  the  end  of  the  regular 
schedule,  and  agreed  on  a  doubles  match 
to  settle  the  championship.  W.  D.  D. 
Morgan  and  P.  N.  Rhinelander,  of  Gore, 
defeated  W.  Richmond  and  D.  Apple- . 
ton,  of  Standish,  in  the  final  contest.     \ 

Andover  won  the  interscholastic  ten- 
nis tournament  with  14  points,  Exeter 
finishing  second  with  8.  S.  Thayer,  of 
Andover,  was  the  individual  champion. 
In  the  finals  he  disposed  of  R.  Rand,  of 
St.  Mark's,  0-4,  S-6,  4-6,  6-4,  7-5.      w^ 


eat 


The  University  golf  team  broke  even 
in  the  spring  games,  winning  two,  los- 
ing two,  and  tying  the  fifth.  The  season 
closed  with  a  5  to  1  victoiy  over  Yale 
at  the  Rhode  Island  Country  Club  of 
Providence.  The  summary  of  the  Yale 
contest: 

E.  P.  Allis,  '15.  woo  from  Pierce  (6  and  4); 
L.  H.  Canan.  '17,  won  frt>m  Gardner  (2  and  1) ; 
J.  W.  Hubbell.  '17,  won  from  Blossom  (5  and 
4);  Capt.  J.  G.  Heybum.  '16,  won  frx>m  Mcll- 
waine  (1  up);  G.  A.  MoCook,  '16,  lost  to 
Gaines  (2  and  1);  and  J.  L  Wylde,  '17,  won 
from  Famaworth  (1  up). 

The  scores  for  the  season: 

May    8.  R.I.  Sute.  4;  H..  3. 
11.  H..  3;  Penn.,  3. 
15.  H..  4;  FaU  Biver  G.G..  8. 
27.  Brookline  CO.,  7;  H.,  2. 
29.  H.,  5;  Yale.  1. 

E.  P.  Allis,  '15,  of  MUwaukec,  Wis., 
won  the  University  duimpionship  at  the  • 
Oakley  Country  Club.   Hie  runna«-up 
was  H.  D.  Bassett,  '18. 

The  Freshman  golf  team,  organised  for 
the  first  time,  won  one  match,  lost  one, 
and  tied  one.  The  results  follow: 

May  22.  1918.  2;  Exeter.  2. 

25.  1918.  5;  Newton  High.  0. 

26.  Watertown  High.  3;  1918.  2. 

The  team  plasred  in  the  following  order: 
H.  D.  Baaeett.  W.  H.  RusBeD.  R.  W.  Hoekier, 
R.  S.  Tufta.  G.  W.  Timpaon.  G.  W.  Manning. 

After  winning  the  championship  of  the 
Northern  intercollegiate  league,  the  Uni- 
versity team  closed  the  season  by  de- 
feating Yale  at  New  Haven  on  May  22, 
by  the  score  of  8  to  4.  Tlus  is  the  first 
time  that  Yale  has  played  lacrosse  for 
80  years,  and  it  was  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  Captain  Nightingale  that  a 
team  was  formed  there.  The  following 
won  the  lacrosse  insignia  for  the  first 
time:  E.  B.  Flu,  '17,  of  Lynn;  R.  H. 
Franien,  '17,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  T.  W. 
Merriam,  '15,  of  Skowhegan,  Me.;  O.  H. 
Pers<Mis,  '17,  of  Cazenovia,  N.Y.;  G. 
Whitehead,  '15,  of  Cambridge. 
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The  Frediman  lacrosse  team  was 
beaten  by  Andover,  8  to  2»  in  their  only 
outside  contest,  on  May  8.  The  follow- 
ing were  awarded  numerals:  R.  O.  Chaf- 
fee»  of  Belmont;  H.  H.  Dampman,  of 
Fhoenizville.  Pa.;  C.  M.  Durgin,  of  Ex- 
eter, N.H.;  H.  £.  Fales,  of  Attleboro; 
G.  F.  Freer,  of  Gilbertsville,  N.Y.;  O.  P. 
Johnson,  of  Yonkers,  N.Y.;  H.  J.  Eelle- 
her,  al  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  R.  M.  Lovett, 
Jr.,  of  Chicago,  lU.;  E.  H.  McCabe,  of 
Lawrence;  K.  L.  Maclachlan,  of  Melrose; 
A.  D.  McLean,  of  Plymouth;  R.  A.  May, 
<rf  Groton;  L.  V.  Miller,  of  Peabody; 
W.  B.  Snow,  Jr.,  of  Stoneham;  R.  J. 
SUles,  of  Norway,  Me.;  C.  W.  Taintor, 
2d,  of  Cambridge. 

t9t5-t6  Captabut* 

Captains  of  the  following  University 
teams  have  been  recently  elected  for 
1915-16: 

TraehYf.  J.  Bingham,  '16,  of  Methu- 
en,  prepared  at  Exeter,  where  he  cap- 
tained the  team.  He  was  captain  of  his 
Freshman  team,  and  for  the  past  two 
seasons  has  been  a  mainstay  in  the  mid- 
dle distances.  He  won  the  half-mile 
against  Yale  this  spring  in  Im.,  56s., 
and  ran  on  the  relay  team  which  brdce 
the  world's  record  for  1560  yards,  3m., 
ds.,  against  the  B.  A.  A.  Bingham  is  also 
leader  of  the  University  Glee  Club  and 
president  of  Phillips  Brooks  House. 

BasebaU:  H.  L.  Nash,  '16,  of  Newton, 
prepared  at  Newton  High  School,  and 
was  captain  of  his  Freshman  team.  For 
two  seasons  he  has  played  first  base  and 
has  always  been  among  the  heaviest  hit- 
ters and  surest  fielders  on  the  squad. 

Crew:  D.  P.  Morgan,  Jr.,  '16,  of  New 
York,  prepared  at  Middlesex,  and  was 
captain  of  his  Freshman  crew.  In  1914 
he  rowed  on  the  second  crew  which  won 
the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  at  the  Henley 
regatta  in  England,  and  in  1915  rowed 
bow  in  the  University  boat. 


Tennu:  R.  N.  Williams,  8d,  '16,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  rejected.  MTil- 
liams  won  the  intercollegiate  champion- 
ship in  1918,  the  national  title  in  1914, 
and  the  day  court  title  in  1912  and  1915, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Davis  Cup  team 
which  still  holds  the  championship  of  the 
world. 

Water-polo:  J.  W.  D.  Seymour,  '17.  of 
New  York.  Next  year  will  be  the  first 
time  water-polo  has  been  organized  as 
an  intercollegiate  sport  at  Harvard. 

Lacrosse:  E.  E.  O'Neil,  '16,  of  Dan- 
vers,  has  played  a  steady  game  on  the 
defense  for  the  past  two  seasons. 

GymnasUcs:  W.  Campbell,'  16,  of  Mt 
Hamilton,  Cal.,  was  a  member  of  the 
team  in  1914  and  was  manager  in  1915. 

(!Mbeir  ftpotto 

Tlie  University  has  defeated  Yale  in 
dual  contests  in  11  of  the  15  branches  of 
athletics  in  which  the  two  institutions 
met  in  1914-15.  Harvard's  victories 
were  in  football,  hockey,  track,  baseball, 
golf,  tennis,  lacrosse,  cross-country,  soc- 
cer, shooting,  indoor  relay.  Yale's  vic- 
tories were  in  crew,  fencing,  wrestling, 
and  gymnastics,  although  the  fencers 
later  beat  Yale  in  the  intercollegiate 
contests. 

Fall  athletics  will  open  on  September 
18,  when  University  football  practice 
will  begin  on  Soldier's  Field  under  the 
direction  of  Coach  Haughton  and  Cap- 
tain Mahan.  Footballs  were  given  out 
to  all  the  candidates  for  practice  in  kick- 
ing during  the  summer.  The  cross- 
country men  will  also  return  to  Cam- 
bridge early,  for  Coach  Alfred  Shrubb 
and  Captoin  R.  T.  Twitchell,  '16,  will 
open  regular  work  on  September  20. 
Both  of  these  teams  have  lost  heavily 
through  graduation,  and  the  early  train- 
ing period  will  consequently  be  unusu- 
ally important.  Additional  ground  on 
Soldier's  Field  is  expected  to  be  in  oondi- 
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tion  for  use  before  the  opening  of  fall 
athletics.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  X. 
H.  Goodnow,  '82,  of  the  state  depart- 
ment of  engineering,  who  has  completed 
a  survey  of  the  Field,  a  new  drainage 
system  is  being  tested  on  two  or  three 
acres  of  the  waste  land  in  the  northwest 
comer. 

The  average  of  all  strength  tests  taken 
by  members  of  the  University  during 
the  p>ast  year  was  630  points,  and  the 
average  for  those  participating  in  com- 
petitive athletics  was  750.  When  com- 
pared with  the  marks  of  several  years 
ago,  these  appear  remarkably  low.  Then 
it  was  the  custom  to  hold  intercollegiate 
contests  in  which  as  many  as  50  men 
entered  who  made  records  of  1200  or 
more.  These  competitions  had  to  be 
abandoned  because  of  the  strain  suffered 
by  some  of  the  contestants.  Thefalling- 
off  since  that  time  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  in  all  sports  only  a  com- 


paratively low  mark  is  required,  with 
the  result  that  no  effort  is  made  to  ex- 
ceed these  requirements.  The  year's 
record  shows  less  than  6  men  with  aver- 
ages above  1200,  the  two  highest  tests 
being  made  by  H.  R.  Hardwick,  '15,  and 
G.  A.  Davis,  Jr.,  2L.,  whose  scores  were 
1381  and  1593,  respectively. 

Dr.  Paul  Withington,  '09,  assistant 
graduate  treasurer  of  the  H.A.A.,  and 
director  of  Freshman  athletics,  has 
handed  in  his  resignation  to  take  effect 
Nov.  1,  in  order  to  become  an  interne  at 
the  Boston  City  Hospital. 

P.  B.  Roberts,  IL.,  a  member  of  the 
University  fencing  team  in  1914,  has 
offered  a  silver  cup  for  the  winner  of  the 
Freshman  fencing  championship  next 
year.  The  Fencers'  Club,  which  has 
heretofore  presented  this  trophy,  will 
transfer  its  cup  to  the  winner  of  a 
novice  meet, 

Dmght  Harold  Ingram,  '16. 


THE  GRADUATES. 


HARVARD  CLUBS. 

BERLIN. 

So  far  as  the  Harvard  Club  of  Berlin 
itself  is  concerned,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
we  have  been  scattered  to  the  winds  since 
the  war  began.  As  the  President  of  the 
Club  is,  so  far  as  he  is  aware,  the  only 
remaining  member  in  Berlin  and  is  of 
a  sociable  disposition,  he  has  called  no 
meetings  during  the  past  year,  and  I 
fear  that  the  Club  will  be  unable  to  re- 
sume its  usual  activities  until  this  beast- 
ly war  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  There  are, 
however,  four  Harvard  men  besides 
myself  in  the  Embassy,  namely,  Ellis 
Dresel,  '87,  Grafton  Minot,  '15,  Charlie 
Russell,  '15,  and  Lithgow  Osborne,  '15. 
These  men  came  out  originally  to  serve 


as  volunteers,  Minot  and  Russell  when 
the  war  began,  Osborne  a  few  months 
later,  and  Dresel  last  winter,  and  the 
first  three  have  now  been  made  clerks 
under  the  Department  of  State  at  a  sub- 
stantial salary.  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
way  Harvard  has  shown  up  in  the  Em- 
bassy, for  each  of  these  men  has  taken 
complete  charge  of  an  important  bureau, 
—  Dresel  and  Minot  in  turn  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Bureau,  Russell  of  the  British 
Prisoners  of  War  Bureau,  and  Osborne  of 
the  British  Civil  Prisoners  Bureau, — and 
their  work  has  been  beyond  all  praise. 
We  could  not  possibly  have  carried  on 
the  job  without  theirassistance  and  they 
jumped  in  and  worked  until  2,  3,  and 
sometimes  7  in  the  morning  day afterday 
of  the  first  hectic  months  of  the  war  with 
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all  the  enthusiasm  which  the  average 
Harvard  man  brings  to  every  job  he  has 
a  chance  to  tackle.  Minot  and  Russell 
thus  sacrificed  their  senior  year  at  Col- 
lege, although  they  qualified  for  their  de» 
grees  the  year  before,  while  Osborne  has 
given  up  both  his  senior  year  and  his  de» 
gree  as  well.  I  think  they  will  never  re- 
gret it,  for  the  experience  they  are  gain- 
ing now  is  broader  and  more  valuable 
than  any  they  could  have  acquired  in 
other  ways,  and  they  are  furthermore 
serving  the  Government,  which  X  think 
is  the  best  thing  of  all  that  a  Harvard 
man  can  do.  We  have  also  two  Prince- 
ton men,  a  Yale  man,  and  two  Columbia 
men  with  us,  and  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention  that  Boylston  Beal,  '86,  worked 
with  us  for  several  months  last  summer 
and  was  the  original  organiser  of  our 
British  bureaux.  We  gave  him  a  fare- 
well dinner  when  he  left,  the  memory  of 
which  has  served  to  tide  us  over  many 
dry  and  difficult  places.  I  think  that 
when  the  history  of  our  Embassy  during 
the  war  comes  to  be  written,  —  which  it 
never  will  be,  —  the  keynote  of  our  or- 
ganisation will  be  found  in  the  enthu- 
siasm and  Mprii  de  corps  which  our  Har- 
vard and  other  University  volunteers 
brought  to  an  unaccustomed,  compli- 
cated, and  often  terribly  exacting  job. 
There  has  not  been  a  moment  of  friction 
or  oon^>laint  since  we  started  in,  and* 
b^eve  me,  it  has  been  some  job. 

J.  C.  Grew,  '01.  Pres. 


The  last  Treasurer's  report  gave  the 
total  membership  of  the  Club  as  8961. 
The  total  membership  at  present  (Aug., 
1915)  is  4079.  Of  this  total,  8180  are 
resident  members  and  949  are  non-resi- 
dent members.  The  House  Committee 
rqx>rts  an  increased  gross  revenue  for  all 
departments  ci  the  Club  over  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  1914,  with  the  ex- 


ception of  the  gross  revenues  from  the 
use  of  the  card-rooms.  A  statement  of 
some  figures  from  the  last  Treasurer's 
report  may  be  of  interest:  The  average 
daily  attendance  was  421;  the  average 
number  of  bills  sent  out  eadi  month  for 
house  diarges  was*  slightly  in  excess  of 
8000.  The  Club  showed  a  net  operating 
profit  for  the  fiscal  year  erf  $28,871.68. 
From  this  amount  the  following  amounts 
were  charged  off:  Balance  of  carrying 
charges  during  construction,  $4475.18; 
balance  of  china,  g^ass  and  silver,  linen 
and  kitchenware  accounts,  $4545.04;  re- 
served for  changes  in  hot  water  system, 
$2500;  reserved  for  changes  in  Har- 
vard Hall,  $8000;  depreciation  of  build- 
ing* 8i  %,  $11,000;  balance  to  surplus, 
$4851.51.  The  Art  Committee  rq>orts 
that  the  Club  has  received  gifts  amount- 
mg  to  about  $4000  and  loans  to  the 
amount  of  about  $4500. 

Club  Scholarships  were  awarded  to  the 
following:  Rufus  H.  Bond,  Everett  High 
Sdiool;  S.  R.  Dunham,  Jr.,  Boston  Latin 
School;  Thomas  B.  Murphy,  Medford 
High  School;  A.  R.  Nelson,  Boston  Latin 
School;  Laurance  Richardson,  Brookline 
High  School. 

A  "  Musical  Smoker"  was  given  at  the 
Club  on  Feb.  85.  The  committee  in 
diarge  were:  T.  S.  Ross,  '12,  chairman, 
Malcolm  Lang,  '08,  M.  H.  Wentworth, 
'01.  Robert  Winsor,  Jr.,  was  present  as 
the  leader  of  ''L'Orchestra  di  Winsori." 

A  nominating  committee  consisting 
of  George  S.  Mumford,  '87,  chairman; 
James  A.  Parker,  '91,  Charles  E.  Cum- 
mings,  '98,  Benjamin  Joy,  '05,  Ralph 
Lowell,  '18,  nominated  the  following 
men  for  officers  of  the  club:  Pres.,  Henry 
L.  Higginson,  V65]\  vioe-pres.,  Odin 
Roberts,  '86;  tieas.,  F.  S.  Mead,  '87;  sec, 
P.  W.  Thomson,  '08;  for  directors  to 
serve  until  April,  1918,  Elisha  FUgg,  '87, 
L.  A.  Frothingham,  '93,  R.  B.  Merriman, 
'96,  Malcolm  Lang,  '08;  for  members  of 
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committee  on  dections  to  serve  tmtil 
April,  1918.  E.  C.  Storrow,  W,  F.  H. 
Curtiss,  '91,  J.  F.  Perldns,  '99,  Robert 
Winaor,  Jr.,  '05.  G.  G.  Baoon,  '08,  H.  B. 
Gardner,  '13,  Leverett  Saltonstall,  '14. 
These  men  were  elected  at  the  annual 
n>eetmg  of  the  Club. 

The  Glee  Qub  of  the  Harvard  Club 
(not  the  College  Glee  Club)  gave  a  min- 
strel show  at  the  Club  on  April  80,  of 
which  the  committee  in  charge  was  Alan 
Hay,  '14,  Malcolm  Lang,  '02,  M.  H. 
Wentworth,  '01,  P.  F.  Peridns,  '10. 

The  committee  on  general  athletics^ 
consisting  of  A.  B.  Mason,  '08,  N.  P. 
Hallowell,  '97,  G.  D.  Hayward,  '12,  have 
made  arrangements  whereby  members 
of  the  Club  have  been  able  to  use  the 
tennis  courts  of  the  Longwood  Cridcet 
Club  at  Chestnut  Hill.  This  committee 
organized  a  Club  Tennis  Team  which, 
under  the  leadership  of  S.  L.  Beals,  '01, 
won  the  tennis  series  of  the  Mystic  Val- 
ley Tennis  Association.  The  committee 
also  made  arrangements  whereby  two 
Club  Golf  Tournaments  are  to  be  held 
this  summer  under  the  direction  of  Perci- 
val  Gilbert,  '08. 

The  Alumni  Chorus  gave  concerts  at 
the  Club  on  Thursday,  June  8,  and  on 
Sunday,  June  6. 

The  Club  ran  two  private  trains  to  the 
New  London  Races  on  Friday,  June  25, 
under  the  management  of  the  follow- 
ing committee:  J.  T.  Beach,  '09,  Phil- 
lips Eetchum,  '06,  Arthur  Peny,  Jr., 
'06. 

A  committee  oonsisting  of  G.  R.  Fear- 
bg,  Jr.,  '98,  J.  W.  Fariey,  '99,  B.  Joy,  '05, 
Harris  Livermore,  '01,  C.  S.  Forbes,  '00, 
arranged  a  meeting  in  Harvard  Hall  on 
June  28  at  which  General  Leonard  Wood 
spoke  and  at  which  the  plans  were  made 
for  the  Massachusetts  delegation  to 
the  Military  Training  Camp  at  Platts- 
burg. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  about 


25  concerts  at  the  Club,  induding  organ 
redtals,  piano  and  song  redtab  and  con- 
certs by  different  organisations.  There 
have  been  about  24  "Smoke  Talks." 
"Acoustical  pads"  have  been  hung  in 
Harvard  Hall  which  are  to  be  decorated 
later.  This  work  of  decoration  is  being 
arranged  by  the  Art  Committee,  coa- 
sistbg  of  J.  H.  Parker,  '98,  J.  L.  Little^ 
Jr.,  '97,  R.  W.  Gray,  '01. 

P.  W.  Thomson,  Sec    ' 

DJLLLAfl,  TXXAS. 

Some  of  the  activities  of  the  Club  dm> 
ing  the  current  year  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: On  Nov.  21, 1914,  the  annual  deo- 
tion  of  officers  was  hdd,  resulting  as  fol- 
lows: Dr.  Frederick  W.  Russdl,  *69,  hon. 
pres,;  W.  W.  Fisher,  '04,  pres.;  George 
V.  Peak,  Jr.,  A.M.  '08,  vice-pres.;  L.  F. 
Cariton,  '04,  sec-treas.  After  this  meet- 
ing the  Club  was  entertained  by  the  Yale 
Club  of  Dallas  with  a  dinner  cddmtting 
the  victory  of  Harvard  over  Yale  in  the 
Yale  Bowl  that  afternoon.  This  year  we 
hope  again  to  be  the  guests  of  the  Yale 
Club,  but  are  perfectly  willing  to  act  as 
the  hosts  if  necessity  requires.  There 
have  been  two  informal  smokers  during 
the  spring  months,  at  which  sdiolarship 
matters.  Freshman  dormitories,  tuiUon 
fee,  etc.,  were  discussed.  At  one  oi  these 
meetings,  A.  T.  Perkins,  '87,  president 
of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs,  was 
our  honored  guest.  On  May  27,  the  Club 
defeated  the  Yale  Club  of  Dallas  in  a 
very  exdting  game  of  baseball,  winning 
by  a  score  of  10  to  5.  Two  young  men 
took  the  Harvard  entrance  examinations 
in  June  in  competition  f ot  the  Texas 
State  Scholarship,  subscribed  to  by  the 
Harvard  men  in  Texas,  but  to  date  re- 
sults of  the  entrance  examinations  have 
not  been  obtained,  and  the  sdiolarship 
has  not  been  awarded.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  it  is  not  convenient  to  hold 
any  meetings  of  the  Club,  as  many  mem- 
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ben  are  away  on  vacations,  and  it  is 
difficnlt  to  obtain  full  attendance. 

L,  F.  Carlton,  '04,  Sec. 

EABTEBN  NEW  TOBK. 

The  Harvard  Association  of  Eastern 
New  York  awarded  their  scholarship  for 
the  last  college  year  to  Theodore  E.  Sel- 
kirk, of  Albany,  N.Y.,  and  he  made  a 
very  creditable  showing,  getting  B  in 
four  fall  courses  and  in  two  half-courses, 
and  an  A  in  one  full  course.  Wehavenot 
decided  whom  we  shall  send  next  year, 
as  at  present  it  is  pretty  hard  to  decide 
out  of  the  several  fellows  who  have  made 
application. 

Gardiner  B.  Perry,  Sec 

HAWAII. 

The  Harvard  Oub  of  Hawui  met 
June  15,  1915,  in  its  annual  meeting 
at  the  Nuuanu  Valley  home  of  F.  D. 
Lowrey,  *08»  who  was  the  host  of  the 
Club  on  this  occasion.  Twenty  members 
were  present. 

In  the  business  meeting,  reports,  rou- 
tine business,  and  the  election  of  officers 
were  attended  to.  E.  A.  MottrSmith,  '98, 
was  chairman.  The  officers  for  1915-10 
are  as  follows:  Pres.,  J.  D.  Dole,  '99;  sec- 
treas.^  F.  Griffiths,  '99;  ex.  com.,  A.  L. 
Dean,  '00,  A.  L.  Castle,  '06,  F.  D.  Low- 
rey.  '08;  students'  aid  com.,  W.  T.  Brig- 
ham,  '62,  A.  M.  Nowdl,  '99,  A.  L.  Dean, 
'00,  J.  P.  Morgan,  '11. 

The  speeches  of  the  evening,  which 
furnished  a  most  interesting  program, 
were  given  by  S.  M.  Ballou,  '9S,  F.  D. 
Lowr^,  '06,  A.  L.  Castle,  '06,  A.  M. 
Christy,  I  '44,  R.  B.  Anderson,  I  '08,  H. 
G.  Dillin^iam,  '04. 

Dillingham  spoke  on  ''Harvard  and 
the  Present  War."  He  gave  a  list  of  the 
Harvard  men  who  are  at  the  front,  en- 
larged on  the  spirit  which  led  them  to 
enter  the  service,  and  gave  an  account 
dl  the  work  being  done  by  Harvard  men 


in  f umidiing  and  minwiwg  hospital  units 
and  ambulances.  The  Club  was  deq>Iy 
stirred  by  this  recital.  A  conmiittee  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
the  Club's  giving  assistance  to  the  Har- 
vard hospital  units. 

LONDON. 

The  Harvard  Club  of  London  has  sent 
the  following  drcular  to  many  Harvard 
Clubs.  The  QraduaUs*  Magaxine  com- 
mends it  to  the  attention  of  all  alumni, 
certain  that  any  contributions  will  be 
very  helpful  and  that  money  will  be  used 
quickly  where  it  can  do  the  most  good: 

Harvard  Cltib  of  London  War  Rduf  Fund, 

May,  1915. 
**  What  can  we  do,  what  can  you  do  to  hdp  ago- 
nited  Europet" 

PrendetU  Bmeritut  C.  W.  Eliot. 

This  question  the  Harvard  Club  of  London, 
Enfl^and,  has  addressed  to  itself  and  now  ad- 
dresses to  all  Harvard  Clubs,  to  all  Harvard 
men  the  world  over. 

Living  in  the  capital  of  the  BritLsh  Empire, 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  main  battlefidd,  the 
members  of  this  Club  are  profoundly  moved 
by  the  sight  of  the  wastage  and  wreek  of  war, 
and  feel  it  their  duty  to  carry  out  the  tradi- 
tions of  wide  and  intelligent  humane  help  so 
long  taught  in  Harvard  University. 

America  has  come  nobly  to  the  front,  and 
American  hdp  is  being  i^ven  in  every  part  of 
stricken  Europe.  A  considerable  amount  of 
money  has  already  been  provided  by  oitisens 
of  the  United  States  for  the  needs  of  the  home- 
leis,  the  foodless,  the  sick,  the  wounded. 
Much  more,  however,  is  still  needed,  for, 
greater  3ret  than  the  treasure  outpoured  so 
freely  is  the  mi^ty  and  ever-growing  need. 
In  Bdlgimn  a  whole  population  is  barely  being 
saved  from  sheer  starvation;  in  Northern 
France  the  wretched  non-combatants  are  in  as 
pitiful  a  plight;  in  Serbia,  disease  of  the  most 
malignant  and  deadly  character  adds  its  de- 
structive powers  to  lack  of  food  and  shdter; 
PoUmd,  harried  by  the  contending  hosts,  well- 
nigh  fails  to  make  its  lamentable  condition 
known. 

Harvard  hospital  units.  Harvard  ambu- 
lances. Harvard  surgeons  and  phjrsicians. 
Harvard  helpers  are  at  work  on  the  battle- 
fidds  of  the  unending  fighting  line,  at  the 
bases,  in  the  hamlets,  villages,  towns  and 
eities. 

From  an  these  points  come  inmstent  calls 
for  aid.   Money  is  urgently  needed,  and  the 
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Tarious  fandi  are  often  unable  to  meet  the 
demandB  as  promptly  as  is  required. 

Th4  Harvard  Club  of  London  War  Bdnf 
Fund  it  ettablUhed  for  the  •pedal  purpoee  of 
inatantly  reapondino  U>  9uch  eaUtt  prinuarUy 
from  the  Harvard  Hoepital  Untie  and  Ambw 
laneee,  and  for  Harvard  relief  of  the  etarving  and 
homdeae. 

Financial  aid  is  continually  wanted  for  spe- 
cial purposes,  and  while  such  aid  can  often  be 
obtained  from  the  United  States,  it  is  not  in 
season  to  meet  the  immediate  need.  An  easily 
accessible  fund  in  London  will  fill  the  gap. 

The  Harvard  Club  of  London  therefore 
appeals  to  all  Harvard  Graduates  and  Under- 
graduates  to  aid  its  effort,  fully  confident  that 
not  only  will  their  response  be  generous,  but 
also  immediate.  Quickneee  of  reeponee  ie  the 
moet  preeeing  neceeeity  of  this  eaU. 

The  Fund  will  be  administered  in  London 
by  the  following  Committee:  C.  W.  Eliot,  '53, 
President  Emeritus  Harvard  University,  The 
Right  Honourable  Viscount  Bryce,  O.M., 
LL.D.  (Harvard),  and  former  British  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  J.  H.  Seavems, 
'81,  President  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  London, 
Chairman,  R.  Grant,  Jr.,  '06.  Vice-President 
and  Secretary  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Lon- 
don, E.  C.  Darling,  '03,  L.  H.  DeFriese.  '76, 
F.  C.  de  Sumichrast.  Associate  Professor 
Emeritus  Harvard  University,  C.  W.  Short, 
Jr.,  '08,  H.  S.  Waite,  '09. 

'  ContribuHoneehould  be  eeni  to  Robert  QrtaA, 
Jr.,  Bank  Buildings,  Princes  Street,  London, 
E.C..  or  to  him  at  44  State  Street,  Boston. 
Maas. 


MABTLAND. 

The  Club  now  has  a  regular  member- 
ship of  about  100  men,  a  slight  increase 
over  last  year.  There  are  some  half- 
dozen  honorary  members.  Three  years 
ago  the  Club  established  a  schdar^iip 
for  $260,  to  be  awarded  to  the  most  de- 
serving all-around  student  from  a  high 
or  preparatory  school  in  the  State  of 
Maryland,  entering  the  Freshman  Class 
of  Harvard  College.  This  scholarship 
has  done  a  good  deal  to  stimulate  inter- 
est in  Harvard  in  Maryland,  particularly 
in  Baltimore,  and  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  worthy  applicants  for  the  scholar- 
ship for  the  coming  academic  year.  It 
has  just  been  awarded  to  Arthur  Motter 
Lamb,  of  Roland  Park,  Md.  There  is 
now  a  movement  on  foot  to  establish 
additional   sdiolarships,  both  by  the 


Club  and  by  mdividual  mendbers.  The 
activities  of  the  Club  throughout  the 
past  year  have  been  confined  to  a  num- 
ber of  informal  smokers,  and  the  annual 
dinner  held  on  April  27.  This  was  the 
81st  annual  dinner,  and  was  given  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  the 
new  President  cl  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. Prof.  Geo.  L.  Kittredge,  '82, 
represented  the  University,  and  among 
the  Harvard  men  from  other  localities 
attending  the  dinner  were  F.  A.  Delano, 
'85,  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  andR.F.  Herridc,  '90,of  Boston* 
A  very  pleasant  custom  whidi  has  grown 
up  for  the  past  few  years,  whidi  tends  to 
cement  the  friendship  betweoi  the  local 
alunmi  of  the  various  universities,  and 
also  stimulates  interest  in  Harvard,  is 
the  triangular  ball  game  and  dinner  be- 
tween the  alumni  of  Yale,  Princeton,  and 
Harvard,  held  on  Decoration  Day.  This 
year  it  was  particularly  enjoyable. 
Princeton,  howe^rer,  won  the  chaoqiian- 
diip. 

The  present  officers  of  the  Qub  are: 
Dr.  H.  B.  Jacobs,  '88,  pres.;  Morris 
Whitridge,  '89,  vice^res.;  W.  W.  Mars- 
ton,  '02,  vice-pres.;  Henry  T.  Duer,  '18, 
treas.;  Wm.  C.  Coleman,  '06,  sec;  ex. 
com..  Judge  Carroll  T.  Bond,  '94,  Wm. 
Ainsworth  Parker,  '96,  Virgil  M.  Hillyer. 
•97. 

Wm.  C.  Coleman,  '06,  Sec. 

lOLWAXTKSE. 

On  May  7  the  Club  held  a  smoker  with 
the  Yale  Club  at  which  about  40  men 
were  present.  There  was  much  friendly 
give  and  take  and  the  meeting  was  voted 
a  great  success. 

There  was  also  a  hotly  contested 
baseball  game  with  the  Yale  Chib  at 
the  annual  University  Club  picnic  on 
July  24.  On  this  occasion  the  Harvard 
team  appeared  as  red  devils,  with  long, 
streaming  tails. 
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aONNaBOTX. 

Hie  members  of  the  Club  living  in 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  have  organised 
lunch  chiba,  one  in  each  city,  which  meet 
every  Tuesday  at  12.30  P.M.  On  July  20, 
James  Wray  was  a  guest  at  the  lunch  in 
Minneapolb  and  told  much  interesting 
news  of  the  rowing  facilities  at  Harvard. 
On  August  7,  the  Club  held  its  9th  an- 
nual picnic  going  by  boat,  stopping  at 
Gray  Cloud  Island  for  a  ball  game,  hav- 
ing supper  on  the  boat,  arriving  at  Still- 
water late  in  the  evening  and  returning 
by  dectric  car.  All  sorts  of  amusements 
were  provided  and  members  were  urged 
to  bring  as  guests  of  the  Club  any  boys 
who  were  thinking  of  going  East  to 
college. 

NEW  KNGLAND  FBDBBAtlOK. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  New 
England  Federation  of  Harvard  Clubs, 
held  May  15  last,  it  was  decided  to  have 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Federation 
at  ^ringfidd,  Oct.  9,  1915.  The  secre- 
taries of  the  various  dubs  are  requested 
to  start  now  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm 
that  will  insure  a  large  gathering  of  Har^ 
vard  men.  The  committee  in  charge  is 
planning  a  most  interesting  program  and 
every  one  will  be  sure  of  a  hearty  wd- 
come  and  a  good  time.  This  means  that 
you  are  requested  to  see  thai  your  dub  is 
weU  repreeenied,  literature  descriptive 
of  the  meeting  will  be  sent  you  in  due 
time.  Twenty-five  clubs  now  compose 
this  Federation  and  are  a  potent  force 
for  assisting  our  Alma  Mater  as  well  as 
for  the  good  of  the  community  at  large. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Club  held  its  annual  field  day  on 
Memorial  Day,  Monday,  May  81,  at  the 
Morristown  School,  more  than  100  per- 
sons attending.  This  year,  in  addition  to 
the  wives  of  members,  their  children 
were  invited.   Luncheon  was  served  in 


the  dimng-^oom  of  the  School  and  was 
followed  by  speedies.  Cameron  Bkukie, 
'09,  president  of  the  Club,  presided.  The 
oldest  member  of  the  Club,  Prof.  W.  W. 
Richards,  *55,  of  Brooklyn,  made  an 
address.  Camillus  G.  Kidder,  72,  of 
Newark,  read  his  annual  poem,  and 
Arthur  R.  Wendell,  '06,  of  Rahway, 
read  an  alphabetical  poem  bringing  in 
the  names  of  members  of  the  Club. 
Ralph  S.  Foss,  '03,  of  Wyoming,  was 
heard  in  imitations  of  Harvard  pn^essors 
and  others,  and  Alfred  K.  Moe,  '97,  of 
Jersey  City,  exhibited  some  caricatures 
of  Harvard  notables  and  Cambridge 
scenes.  Francis  Call  Woodman, '88,  wd- 
oomed  the  members  of  the  Club  to  the 
Sdiool,  and  Arthur  P.  Butler,  '88,  an- 
other headmaster,  also  spoke.  After 
luncheon  there  were  games.  The  men's 
doubles  tennis  tournament,  participated 
in  by  18  pairs,  was  won  by  John  Rey- 
nolds, '07,  and  Kenneth  Reynolds^  '14, 
of  Montclair,  who  defeated  Quentin 
Reynolds,  '14,  and  Thomas  Keck,  of  the 
Sdiool.  Some  of  the  older  men  enjoyed 
a  game  of  baseball  with  a  soft  ball  and 
shortened  bases.  The  nine  captained  by 
Perry  D.  Trafford,  '89,  of  Short  Hills, 
the  former  president  dl  the  Club,  beat 
President  Blaikie's  aggregation  by  the 
score  of  21  to  7.  Among  those  present 
were  the  following:  Wm.  W.  Ridiards, 
*55,  C.  H.  Wight.  ['67],  C.  G.  Kidder;  '72, 
R.  C.  Newton.  '74.  F.  L.  Crawford.  '79, 
C.  P.  Frey,  I'SSl,  F.  C.  Woodman,  '88, 
A.  P.  BuUer,  '88,  P.  D.  TiaflFord.  '89, 
Randall  Salisbury,  '89,  W.  H.  P.  Oliver, 
'92,  C.  E.  Hutchison,  '93,  R.  S.  Board- 
man,  '96,  Francis  Mason,  '96,  A.  R. 
Wendell,  '96,  A.  K.  Moe,  '97.  H.  D. 
BushneU,  '98,  E.  D.  Mulford,  '97,  C.  E. 
Reber,  '98.  C.  H.  Ayres,  '98,  Gerrish 
Newell,  '98,  G.  A.  Whittemore,  '99.  F. 
C.  Sutro.  '99.  H.  M.  Hall.  '99.  J.  C.  Lord, 
'00.  M.  W.  Ware.  '02.  E.  B.  Boynton, 
'02,  J.  F.  Gough,  '02,  R.  A.  GK)9enbaugh, 
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'02,  J.  H.  HaU,  'OS,  R.  S.  Foss,  'OS,  H.  H. 
Tllton,  '05,  T.  B.  Donnan,  '00,  John 
Beynolda,  '07,  R.  D.  Murphy,  '08»  Wm. 
T.  Bostwidc,  '08,  Lee  Banoll,  '00,  Hor- 
ace Holden,  '09,  R  S.  Hopkins,  '11,  M. 
L.  Hart, '!«,  W.  R  Burlingame,  '18,  k. 
Reynolds,  '14,  Q.  Reynolds,  '14,  A.  F. 
nckemdl,  '14.  The  program  of  the  Club 
for  next  year  is  as  follows:  Fall  smoker 
to  be  hdd  in  Newark  the  evening  before 
the  Harvard-PrincetoQ  Football  Game, 
Nov.,  1915.  Informal  winter  outing  in 
January  for  members,  their  wives  and 
children  to  be  held  at  some  spot  con- 
venient to  New  York,  at  a  week-end, 
where  winter  ^>orts  can  be  enjoyed.  Sug- 
gestions from  members  as  to  date,  place 
and  program  for  this  winter  outing  (the 
first  to  be  undertaken  by  this  Club)  will 
be  gratefuUy  rec^ved.  Annual  dinner 
to  be  hdd  in  Newark,  Saturday  evening, 
March  25,  1916.  Annual  spring  outing. 
May  30.  1916  (Memorial  Day). 

MEW   YORK  CITY. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  board 
of  managers  and  of  the  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  Club  for  the  current  year  are 
as  follows:  President-Emeritus,  Joseph 
Hodges  Choate,  '52;  pres.,  Amory  G. 
Hodges,  *74;  vice-pres.,  Francis  R.  Ap- 
pleton,  '75;  sec.,  Langdon  P.  Marvin, 
'98;  treas.,  John  W.  Prentiss,  '98;  board 
of  managers,  to  serve  until  May,  1916, 
Charles  H.  Tweed,  '65,  Robert  Bacon, 
'80,  Winthrop  Burr,  '84,  Learned  Hand, 
'98,  J.  Otto  Stack,  '05;  to  serve  until 
May,  1917,  Charles  D.  Dickey,  '82, 
Franklin  Remington,  '87,  Nicholas  Bid- 
die,  '00,  Crawford  Blagden,  *02,  E.  Gerry 
Chadwick,  '04;  to  serve  until  May,  1918, 
James  Byrne,  '77,  Francis  Rogers,  '91, 
Alexander  M.  White,  '92,  Arthur  Woods, 
'92,  Alfred  Stillman,  2d,  '03;  house  com., 
J.  Otto  Stack,  *05,  chairman,  Crawford 
Blagden,  '02.  E.  Gerry  Chadwick.  '04, 
Richard  Whitney,  '11;  auditing  com^ 


Winthrop  Burr,  '84,  diairmai^  Edwin 
G.  Merrill,  '95,  Jerome  D.  Greene,  '96; 
com.  on  literature  and  art,  Francis  R 
Appkton,  '75,  diaiiman,  MTilliam  M. 
Kendall,  '76,  Edward  S.  Martin,  '77. 
Gilman  CoUamore,  '93,  Jerome  D. 
Greene,  '96,  Henry  James,  Jr.,  '99;  chor- 
ister, Francis  Rogers.  '91;  com.  on  ad- 
missions, to  serve  until  May.  1916, 
Townsend  Lawrence,  '94,  Eugene  EL 
Pool,  '95,  Francis  Mason,  '96. 1.  Wistar 
Kendall  '01,  John  D.  Peabody.  '06,  J. 
Horton  Ijams,  '07,  Reginald  S.  Parker, 
'12;  to  serve  until  May,  1917,  Thomas 
W.  Slocum,  '90,  Frank  R  Outerbridge. 
'96,  Bemon  S.  Prentice,  '05,  Robert  W. 
Mwgan,  '10,  Richard  Whitney,  '11. 
Paul  Cushman.  '13,  John  K.  Hodges, 
'14;  to  serve  until  May,  1918,  Evert 
Jansen  Wendell,  '82.  George  B.  deGers- 
dorff.  '88,  W.  Eirkpatrick  Brice,  '95, 
Daniel  F.  Murphy,  '97,  Henry  James,  Jr,. 
'99.  James  Uoyd  Derby,  '08,  Edward  P. 
Currier,  '09. 

On  June  1  the  plunge  and  solarium  on 
the  top  floor  of  the  addition  to  the  club- 
house, and  dressing-rooms,  barber  shops, 
showers,  etc,  on  the  floor  below,  were 
opened  for  use*  and  the  swimming-pool 
has  been  a  most  popular  addition  to  the 
facilities  of  the  Club  during  the  summer. 
During  July  the  dining-room  facilities 
were  suspended  and  soon  after  Aug.  1 
were  resumed  in  the  new  dining-hall, 
whidi  is  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  exten- 
sion to  the  clubhouse  on  the  45th  Street 
side.  This  dining-^all  is  95  ft.  10  in. 
long,  and  47  ft.  2  in.  wide,  and  has  a 
seating  capadty  considerably  larger  than 
Harvard  Hall.  It  has  a  broad  gallery 
running  around  three  sides.  Harvard 
Hall  has  been  turned  into  a  large  meet- 
ing-r  om,  or  lounge,  to  be  furnished  with 
rugs,  tapestries,  comfortable  chairs, 
lounges,  and  tables.  About  the  1st  of 
August  also  the  new  offices,  bar,  billiard 
and  reading-rooms  were  opened.    The 
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new  bedrooms  will  be  opened  for  oae 
about  Sept.  1»  when  the  whole  of  the 
new  addition  to  the  clubhouse  will  be 
in  <^>eration.  These  new  bedrooms  are 
84  in  number,  of  which  each  of  24  has 
its  private  bath,  and  the  other  10 
are  so-called  dormitory  rooms,  5  on 
each  floor,  with  running  water  in  each 
room  and  accessible  showers,  baths, 
and  lavatories.  MTith  the  20  old  rooms 
the  Club  now  has  54  bedrooms,  all  of 
them  reserved  for  transients,  and  there 
will  therefore  no  longer  be  any  difficul- 
ty for  non-residents  to  procure  rooms. 
The  need  of  these  additional  bedrooms 
has  for  some  years  been  the  greatest 
need  of  the  Gub,  and  now  that  they 
have  been  supplied,  the  Club  will  be 
doubly  useful  to  its  non-resident  mem- 
bers. The  bedrooms  are  conveniently 
near  the  plunge,  and  those  staying  in  the 
Club  will  find  that  the  plunge  will  add 
greatly  to  their  comfort  and  pleasure. 
Nonresidents  arriving  by  night  train 
will  find  the  dressing-rooms,  showers, 
and  plunge  a  great  convenience,  reliev- 
ing them  of  the  necessity  of  taking  a 
room  in  the  Club  or  in  a  hotel  in  order 
to  have  a  comfortable  bath.  Thedress- 
ingroom  connected  with  the  plunge  has 
all  necessary  facilities. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  new  club- 
house will  occur  on  the  evening  of  Wed- 
nesday, Nov.  3, 1915,  at  the  same  time  as 
the  celebration  of  the  50th  birthday  of 
the  Club,  which  was  founded  on  Nov.  8, 
1865. 

During  the  period  of  suspension  of  the 
^lining-room  facilities  of  the  Club,  15 
New  York  clubs  generously  extended 
their  privileges  to  the  members  of  the 
Harvard  Club.  These  clubs  included  the 
Calumet  Club,  the  City  Club,  Colum- 
bia University  Club,  Cornell  University 
Gub,  Engineers*  Club,  Manhattan  Club, 
National  Democratic  Club,  New  Yoric 
Yadit  Club,  Hie  Players',  Princeton 


Oub,  Rodcy  Mountidn  Gub,  the  Re- 
publican Club,  Technology  Club,  Union 
League  Club,  and  the  Yale  Club.  The 
members  of  the  Harvard  Club  appreci- 
ated fully  the  opportunity  of  using  these 
clubhouses,  and  especially  the  friendly 
and  courteous  spirit  shown  by  the  clubs 
in  volunteering  their  privileges  while  the 
Harvard  Club  was  crippled. 

Members  of  the  Club  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  organizing  the  camp  for 
business  and  professional  men  held  at 
PUttsburg,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
U.S.  Army,  from  Aug.  10  to  Sept.  6,  and 
a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Club  attended  the  camp.  At  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Club  held  on  Jan.  29, 1915, 
Gen.  Wood  q>oke  about  the  military 
unpreparedness  of  the  country  and  at 
that  time  expressed  the  desire  to  talk  the 
situation  over  more  informally  at  a  small 
gathering  oi  Harvard  men  at  which  ques- 
tions could  be  asked  and  answered.  A 
dinner  of  about  50  members  of  the  Club 
was  held  later  in  the  winter  in  the  pri- 
vate dining-room  with  Gen.  Wood,  CoL 
William  M.  Black,  and  Capt.  Gordon 
Johnston  as  guests.  All  of  these  officers 
talked  frankly  about  military  conditions 
and  answered  questions  put  to  them  by 
members.  Subsequently,  while  certain 
members  of  the  Club  were  talking  over 
the  situation,  a  suggestion  was  made  of  a 
military  encampment  along  the  lines  of 
the  student  camps  of  the  last  few  sum- 
mers, but  for  older  men.  A  committee 
of  members  of  the  Club  was  formed  to 
bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  ci  the 
Harvard  men  of  New  York,  and  com- 
mittees were  also  formed  in  the  other 
college  clubs,  and  finally  a  central  en- 
rolment committee  acted  as  a  clearing- 
house for  information  and  enrolmenL 
A  large  mass  meeting  ci  over  1000  col- 
lege men  was  held  in  Harvard  Hall  on 
June  14,  Gen.  Wood  and  Capt.  Gordon 
Johnston  being  the  speakers.    Commit- 
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tees  were  subsequently  fonned  in  other 
cities,  and  the  camp  for  business  and 
pn^essional  men  at  Plattsburg  was  the 
result 

Langdon  P.  Marvin,  '08,  Sec. 

PARIS,   rRANCB. 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Paris  gave  at  the 
Hotel  Lutetia,  on  Wednesday,  April  21, 
a  large  dinner  of  95  covers,  at  which  Mr. 
W.  G.  Sharp,  the  American  Ambassador, 
and  many  distinguished  associate  mem- 
bers of  the  Club  were  present,  amongst 
whom  were:  Mons.  £mile  Boutroux, 
Mons.  G.  Desdiamps,  Mons.  Bergson, 
and  Mons.  Eug^e  Brieux,  all  oi  the 
Academic  Fran^ise.  The  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  had  accepted,  but, 
at  the  last  moment,  was  unable  to 
come.  His  speech  was  read  by  Mons. 
Lucien  Poincar6,  brother  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic.  James  Hazen 
Hyde,  '98,  was  toastmaster,  and  the 
American  Ambassador,  Mr.  Sharp, 
Mons.  Lucien  Poincar6,  Mons.  Bou- 
troux,  of  the  French  Academy,  Mons. 
Brieux,  of  the  French  Academy,  Prof. 
Edwm  H.  Hall,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  Dr.  Harvey  Cushing,  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  all  made 
speeches. 

Among  others  present  were:  Walter 
Abbott,  '88,  A.  P.  Andrew,  p  '00,  C. 
Inman  Barnard,  /  '74,  Dr.  W.  M.  Booth- 
by,  '0«,  L.  G.  Barton,  Jr.,  m  '12,  George 
Benet,  m  '13,  A.  Croisset,  Doyen  Fac- 
ulty des  Lettres,  Jules  Coulet,  Direo- 
teurdu  Mus^  P^dagogique,  E.  C.  Cut- 
ler, '09,  Mons.  Coville,  Directeur  au 
Ministire  de  Tlnstruction  Publique,  A. 
Capus,  de  I'Acad^mie  Fran^aise,  J.  N. 
Coolidge,  m  '98,  A.  Coller,  m  '12,  Perci- 
val  Dodge,  of  the  American  Embassy, 
Blair  FairchUd,  '99,  J.  S.  Farlow,  '02, 
B.  H.  Greeley,  '01,  Dr.  R.  B.  Greenough, 
•92,  Grant  Forbes,  '01,  John  Garrett  and 
Lieut.  Com.  Sayles,  of  the  American 


Embassy.  Mons.  H^rard,  Directeur  dv 
Tempa,  Shaun  Kelly,  '06,  Hector  Holmes^ 
'06,  G.  H.  Leonard,  '92,  P.  B.  Marcou, 
TO,  J.  O.  Lyman,  '06,  Day  Kimball,  '15, 
J,  T.  Marshall,  '15,  R  B.  Osgood,  m  '99, 
O.  W.  Roosevelt,  '12.  F.  G.  Shaw,  '97, 
Frank  Stuhl,  dn  '05,  H.  B.  Stanton,  '00, 
John  Weare,  '07,  C.  C.  Whitman,  '86, 
G.  D.  Welles,  '66,  P.  D.  Wilson,  '98, 
Beth  Vincent,  '98. 

8EATTLB. 

Tlie  annual  meeting  of  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Seattle,  which  comprises  a  mem- 
bership of  approximately  200,  was  held 
on  June  17  at  the  University  Club.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Daniel  KeUeher 
and  W.  T.  Reid,  of  Behnont,  Cal.,  who 
was  for  several  years  president  of  the 
University  of  California  and  is  now  head 
of  the  Belmont  School,  California.  The 
Club  has  been  considering  the  advisabil- 
ity of  a  permanent  clubhouse,  which 
matter  was  referred  to  a  special  commit- 
tee for  further  action.  The  matter  of  the 
entertainment  of  the  many  Harvard  men 
who  will  return  from  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Associated  Harvard  Oubs  in  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Aug.  19  and  21,  was 
discussed. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the 
following  members  being  chosen:  Fres., 
Daniel  Kelleher,  '85;  vice-pres.,  George 
E.  Wri^t,  '89;  sec.-treas.,  George  Gund, 
'09. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  CLASSES. 

S*  The  personal  newt  is  compiled  fn»n  in- 
f onnation  furnished  by  the  Class  Secretaries, 
and  by  the  Secretaries  of  Harvard  Clubs  and 
Associations,  and  from  other  reliable  sources. 
The  value  of  this  department  might  be  greatly 
enhanced  if  Harvard  men  everywhere  would 
eontribute  to  it.  Responsibility  for  errors 
should  rest  with  the  Editor. 

%*  It  becomes  more  and  mors  difficult  to 
assign  recent  Harvard  men  to  their  proper 
Class,  since  many  who  call  themselves  class- 
mates take  their  degrees  in  different  years.  It 
sometimes  happens,  therefore,  that,  in  the 
news  furnished  by  the  Secretaries,  the  Class 
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tftting  of  the  Quinquennial  Catelogae  if  no4 
■trictly  followed. 

V  Mnoh  additiona]  personal  newa  will  be 
found  in  the  reports  of  the  Harvard  Clubs,  In 
the  Gorporation  and  Orerseers*  Reeordi»  and 
in  the  UniTersity  Notes. 

1850. 

Db.  H.  R.  Stobeb,  See., 
Newport,  R.L 
Joseph  Hidden  Robin80ii»  counsel- 
or-at-law,  was  born  Sept.  S»  1828,  at 
Marbldiead,  and  died  Feb.  1, 1915,  in  bis 
87th  year»  at  Melrose,  where  he  had  long 
resided.  During  the  Civil  War,  he  was 
connected  with  the  legal  branch  of  the 
IVeasury  Department  at  Washington, 
and  in  later  life  was  associated  with  his 
sou,  ez-Representative  John  G.  Robin- 
son, with  their  office  in  Boston.  Besides 
the  son,  two  grandchildren  survive  him. 
Bir.  Robinson,  though  to  the  end  a  stu- 
dent, retained  a  good  measure  of  physi- 
cal ability,  frequently  walking  to  Boston 
after  his  8pth  year,  and  still  later  taking 
long  pedestrian  strolls  as  his  regular  exer- 
cise. As  was  to  be  expected  from  one  of 
his  early  training,  he  consistently  proved 
faimsdf  a  worthy  representative  of  his 
Harvard  class,  and  was  an  old^ashioned, 
refined,  and  ever  courteous  gentleman. 
The  now  remaining  six  will  as  such  re- 
member him. 

1855. 

E.  H.  Abbott,  8ee^ 
14  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

Jamas  Tyndale  Iftitchell  was  bom 
in  Befleville,  St.  Clair  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  9, 
1884.  His  grandfather  was  chief  burgess 
of  the  town.  He  came  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  entered  the  public  school  and 
prepared  for  Harvard,  where  he  joined 
us  at  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year, 
and  where  he  stood  high  in  scholarship. 
After  graduating,  he  studied  law  in 
Philadelphia,  and,  in  Nov.,  1857,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  became  assistant 
city  solicitor.  He  edited  for  some  years 


the  Ameriean  Law  Register,  and  was,  at 
the  same  time,  engaged  in  private  prac- 
tice. He  took  some  part  in  political  elec- 
tions and  attained  distinction  in  the  con- 
tested election  of  1868.  In  1871,  he  was 
dected  to  the  bendi  of  the  District 
Court,  and,  upon  the  reorganization  of 
the  courts  under  the  new  constitution, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas.  Thenceforward,  he  remained 
upon  the  bench.  In  1888,  without  e£Port 
on  his  part,  he  was  nominated  for  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvama,  and,  at 
the  election,  led  the  Presidential  vote  by 
a  majority  of  some  8000.  Taking  the 
oath  of  office  in  1889,  he  began  a  distin- 
guished career  <m  the  Supreme  Bench. 
He  served  a  complete  term  of  21  years, 
retiring  in  1909,  after  having  been  Chief 
Justice  for  several  years.  When  he  was 
retired  from  judicial  service  by  limita- 
tion of  age,  he  became  Prothonotary  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Superior 
Court  of  Pennsylvania.  His  health  was 
always  good,  imtil  less  than  two  weeks 
before  his  death  on  July  4,  1915.  He 
never  was  nuirried.  His  charming  per- 
sonaUty  and  friendly  disposition  made 
him  welcome  everywhere  during  his  life. 
Aside  from  his  judicial  career,  he  was 
devoted  to  historical  studies.  He  was 
president  of  the  Council  of  the  Historical 
Society,  and  made  many  valuable  his- 
torical collections.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Union  League 
and  a  leading  member  in  the  American 
Philosophical  Society.  He  was  long  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of 
Harvard  College;  and  in  1901,  received 
from  his  Alma  Mater  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
Always  inclined  to  the  literary  work  of 
his  profession,  he  not  only  conducted 
very  successfully  the  Ameriean  Law 
Register,  but  was  also  one  of  the  found- 
ers and  contributors  to  the  Weekly 
Note*  an  Caeee.  He  wrote  the  "History 
of  the  District  Court,"  and  was  the  au- 
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thor  of  several  standard  works  on  Penn- 
sylvania practice,  and  other  local  topics. 
A  man  of  large  and  ready  information* 
and  an  accomplished  conversationalist, 
he  was  a  social  favorite  in  Philadelphia. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  commissionov 
appointed  to  report  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Colonial  Assembly,  not  then  printed, 
and  to  edit  and  publish  the  Statutes  at 
Large  from  1681  to  1800.  His  profes- 
sional engagements  made  his  visits  to 
Cambridge  rare,  and  tended  to  limit  his 
professional  fame  to  his  own  State,  and 
prevented  him  from  being  often  with  his 
classmates  at  their  gatherings.  The22d 
of  June,  1915,  was  the  00th  anniversary 
of  the  Class  Day  of  1855.  TheSecretaiy 
tried  hard  to  gather  the  13  survivors  as 
his  guests  at  his  home  in  Cambridge  on 
that  day.  Judge  Mitchell  was  intending 
to  come,  but  on  the  20th  of  June  wrote 
very  cheerfully  that  his  physician,  on  the 
whole,  advised  him  to  stay  at  home,  as 
his  "legs  had  suddenly  given  out."  His 
last  illness  was  very  brief,  and  closed  a 
life  very  attractive  and  full  of  charm.  — 
Six  only  of  the  Class  were  present  at  the 
60th  return  of  the  day  when,  in  1855,  the 
Qass  had  held  its  Class  Supper.  The  last 
toast  on  that  occasion  was  to  the  last 
surviving  member.  It  was  then  gayly 
proposed  that  what  remained  of  the  last 
bottle  of  sherry,  after  the  toast  had  been 
drunk  by  the  90  men  then  present, 
should  be  preserved  by  the  Secretary, 
and  kept  for  the  last  man  to  enjoy  by 
himself.  After  60  years,  however,  of  ex- 
perience and  life,  the  Secretary  con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  much  better  that 
the  six  old  gentlemen  then  present  should 
finish  the  bottle,  and  pledge  the  seven 
absentees;  and  they  did  so,  out  of  the 
Loving  Cup,  with  which  the  Class  had 
ten  years  ago  honored  the  Secretary  for 
his  fifty  years  of  service.  The  Boston 
papers,  interested,  as  usual,  in  the  doings 
at  Commencement  of  the  older  gradu- 


ates, sent  a  photographer  for  a  incture 
of  the  little  company.  It  was  published 
in  the  Botion  Olobe,  and  afterwards  sent 
to  those  other  members  of  the  Class  who 
had  not  been  present. 
1858. 
FiBHKB  Ambb,  8ee^ 
Bedford. 
Seven  members  of  the  Class  mec  at 
luncheon  on  June  23  at  the  residence  of 
the  Secretary  in  Bedford.  There  are  17 
members  of  the  Class  now  surviving.  — 
Dr.  H.  P.  WalcoU  has  Utdy  been  elected 
president  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  —  Daniel  Holbrook 
died  on  March  20, 1915.  He  was  bom  in 
Boston  in  1837.  After  his  graduation  he 
took  up  the  study  of  law,  but  soon  aban- 
doned it  to  teach  school.  In  1862  he  took 
charge  of  the  Tri-States  Union  news- 
paper at  Port  Jervis,  N.Y.,  and  titer 
publishing  It  for  seven  years  sold  the 
paper  and  entered  the  real-^tate  busi- 
ness. He  was  elected  a  justice  of  the 
peace  on  the  Bepublican  ticket  in  1871, 
and  has  been  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Orange  County  Republican  Com- 
mittee. He  was  married  in  1863  to 
Frances  Lockwood,  of  Boston,  and  had 
one  child,  Maud,  who  died  within  a 
year.  He  has  always  lived  in  Port  Jer- 
vis. —  Joseph  Alden  Shaw  died  on 
May  22,  1915.  He  was  bom  m  Athol 
in  1836,  the  son  of  Rev.  Linus  and 
Louisa  Alden  (Jones)  Shaw.  After 
graduation  he  began  immediately  to 
teadi.  His  life  had  been  spent  in 
educational  work,  teaching  in  various 
schools,  and  writing  many  papers  on 
educational  and  philological  subjects 
which  have  heca  published  in  the  Jour- 
nal qf  Education  and  in  the  daily  press. 
For  many  years  he  was  head  master  of 
the  Highland  Military  Academy  in  Wor- 
cester. In  1863  he  married  Eliza  An- 
toinette Thompson,  of  New  Salem.  He 
is  survived  by  two  sons. 
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JAMES  TYNDALE   MITCHELL.  '55,   LL.D.,  '01. 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 


JOHN  CLINTON  GRAY,  LL.B., '66,  LL.D., '13.  HARVEY  HUMPHREY  BAKER,  '91. 

Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York.  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  in  Boston. 
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1859. 

Prof.  C.  J.  Whtpb,  See,, 
5  Prescott  Hall,  Cambridie. 

Edward  Herbert  Jackson  died  in 
Aiken,  S.  C,  Blay  24, 1915.  He  was  bom 
in  Plymouth,  July  9,  1885,  the  son  of 
Abraham  and  Harriet  Otis  (Goddard) 
Jackson.  He  was  fitted  for  G>llege  by 
T.  G.  Bradford,  in  Boston.  Owing  to 
failure  in  one  of  his  courses,  he  lost  his 
degree  in  1859,  but  received  it,  out  of 
course,  in  1896.  After  leaving  G>Ilege, 
he  became  interested  in  copper  mines  at 
Keweenah  Point,  Mich.,  on  Lake  Su- 
perior. In  1861,  he  went  to  Europe, 
studied  mining  for  three  years  at  the 
School  of  Mines  at  Freiburg,  Germany, 
and  for  one  year  in  Paris,  visited 
mines  in  England,  and  then  returned  to 
Keweenah  Point,  and  took  charge  of 
Phoenix  Mine.  In  1880  he  abandoned 
this  work,  and  went  with  an  invalid 
brother  to  Aiken,  where  he  engaged  in 
farming  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was 
married  in  1870  to  Mary  E.  S.  Jackson, 
of  Jersey  City,  N  J.,  who  died  two  yean 
later. 

1860. 
Dr.  S.  W.  DnrncB,  See., 
55  Brattle  St.,  Cambridge. 
The  Classof  1860  met  at  the  Vendome, 
June  23, 1915,  for  its  quinquennial  din- 
ner in  its  55th  year  of  graduation.  We 
thought  it  wise,  remembering  **iempu» 
edazrerum,"  to  meet  9t  1.30  pm.  Out  of 
80  living  graduates,  21  were  present. 
Happy  speeches  were  made  and  light 
hearts  prevailed.  But  the  event  of  the 
evening  was  the  presentation  of  a  large 
silver  flower  bowl  to  the  astonished 
and  happy  Secretary.  In  the  centre  of 
the  mass  of  crimson  roses  rested  a  crim- 
son bag  holding  a  flock  of  80  gold  eagles. 
One  for  each  surviving  graduate,  al- 
though the  temporary  members  shared 
in  the  gift.  The  dumb  Secretary  did  at 


last  flnd  a  voice  and  numerous  words  to 
express  his  glowing  pleasure  in  the  token 
of  regard.  The  Class  has  lost  15  mem- 
bers since  its  last  quinquennial  dinner. 

1861. 

A.  H.  Habdt,  See., 
455  Beaoon  St.,  Boston. 
Only  8  of  the  19  survivors  of  the  Class 
were  present  at  the  annual  dinner  at  the 
Union  Club  on  June  22.  F.  W.  Hackett 
presided.  Others  present  were  Elihu 
Chauncey,  J.  R.  May,  J.  H.  Senter, 
C.  Storrow,  J.  P.  Walker,  D.  F.  Lin- 
coln, and  A.  H.  Hardy.  Letters  recently 
received  left  only  two  members  unac- 
counted for.  There  were  no  formal 
speeches.  —  Charles  Alonzo  Cooper 
died  at  Lynnfield,  of  heart  disease,  on 
April  6,  1915,  in  his  78th  year.  He 
was  bom  in  Charlestown,  Nov,  22, 1887. 
He  fltted  for  College  at  the  Cambridge 
High  School.  After  graduation  he  stud- 
ied medidne  in  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  but  an  injury  to  the  spine,  re- 
ceived in  1868,  followed  by  a  long  and 
painful  illness,  prevented  his  completing 
his  medical  studies,  although  he  for  a 
time  continued  to  attend  lectures.  He 
never  attempted  to  practise  his  chosen 
profession.  He  received  his  A.M  in  due 
course.  After  a  partial  recovery  of 
health  he  was  in  business  in  Cambridge- 
port  from  1867  to  1878,  when  he  retired, 
and  purchasing  land  inLynnfield  devoted 
himself  to  an  out-of-door  life,  raising 
fruits  and  fancy  poultry.  A  twice-broken 
leg,  becoming  perfectly  useless  in  1914, 
forced  his  retirement  from  all  participa- 
tion in  active  life.  For  many  years  he 
was  not  present  at  any  Class  reunions, 
but  in  1910appeared  at  the  Classdinner, 
outwardly  the  typical  farmer,  but  giving 
ample  evidence  that  the  scholar  had  not 
been  buried  in  the  land.  During  later 
years  he  maintained  the  renewed  fellow- 
ship  by  correspondence,  which   gave 
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ample  eyi<lence  not  only  of  loyalty  to  his 
Class,  but  that  constant  suffering  had 
not  broken  his  brave,  genial  spirit  or  de- 
stroyed his  ready  wit.  That  his  dark 
doud  had  a  silver  lining  he  constantly 
affirmed.  Cooper  married  Dec.  24, 1868» 
Miss  Mary  E.  Cutter,  of  Cambridge, 
who  died  Dec.  2, 1869,  leaving  a  daugh* 
ter,  Eva  Agnes,  who,  with  a  second  wife, 
Mary  E.  Davidson,  of  Salem,  whom  he 
married  July  21«  1885,  survives  him. 

186^ 

Abthub  Rsed,  StOt 
27  KUby  St.,  Bortoa. 
June  24, 1915,  the  Class  met  at  6  Hoi- 
worthy*  as  usual  at  Commencement,  and 
11  out  of  81  surviving  members  were 
present.  Memorials  of  members  de- 
ceased during  the  year  were  offered;  of 
Stoddard  by  Hedge,  and  of  Lindsey  by 
Dr.  Nichols,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted.  Congratulations  were  offered 
to  Washburn,  whose  son  was  the  orator 
of  the  graduating  class,  and  to  Carter, 
whose  son  had  been  specially  honored 
for  admirable  services  as  a  missionary  in 
India.  —  Edward  B.  Sawtell  died  at 
Manchester,  N.H.,  July  1,  after  a  long 
illness.  He  was  bom  in  Fitchburg,  Sept. 
26, 1840,  and  fitted  for  College  at  Leices- 
ter Academy.  After  graduation,  he  was 
at  Port  Royal,  S.C.,  for  several  years. 
Later  he  studied  law,  and  practised  in 
Fitchburg  and  elsewhere  until  ill-health 
compelled  him  to  give  up  the  profession. 
For  many  years  subsequently,  he  was 
unable  to  do  anything.  —  J(diii  Lang- 
don  Ward  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in 
New  York,  July  18,  evidently  the  result 
of  apoplexy,  as  he  had  seemed  to  be  in 
excellent  health  a  few  hours  previously. 
"  John  Langdon  Ward  was  bom  in  Buffa- 
lo, October  25, 1841 ;  the  greater  part  of 
his  youth  was  passed  in  Salem,  and  he 
was,  in  all  his  life,  a  New  Englander  in  the 
broadest  sense;  thoroughly  imbued  with 


the  prindples  of  truth  and  righteousnett 
which  the  best  New  England  training 
instilled;  from  which  he  never  so  much 
as  even  in  thought  departed.  He  entered 
Harvard  College  with  the  Class  of  1862. 
His  lovable  dispoation  and  solid  char- 
acter soon  put  him  on  terms  of  friendly 
intercourse  with  all  the  members  of  his 
Class,  and  on  terms  of  intimate  friend- 
ship with  not  a  few.  And,  with  those  to 
whom  he  gave  his  intimate  friendship, 
he  remained  always  the  stanch  and  loyal 
friend  to  the  end,  until  their  death  took 
them  from  him,  and  imtil  his  own  death 
took  him  from  those  who  are  left  to  sur- 
vive him  and  to  mourn  his  loss.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  J.  Langdon 
Ward  was,  together  with  one  of  his  class- 
mates, John  Hodges,  a  member  of  a  mili- 
tary company  of  Salem,  lliis  was  some- 
thing more  than  the  ordinary  militia 
company  of  that  day.  The  Ellsworth 
Zouaves  had  a  little  while  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  given  exhibitions  of  a 
new  development  of  the  possibilities  of 
infantry  drill  and  tactics,  and  especially 
QJt  the  employment  of  athletic  training, 
and  the  use  of  the  bayonet  in  fencing. 
This  Salem  company,  under  Captain 
Duryea,  its  conmiander,  had  emulated 
the  performances  of  the  Ellsworth 
Zouaves,  and  had  become  very  profi- 
cient. Thus  the  call  of  President  LincoLn 
for  the  first  contingent  of  three  months 
troops  f  oimd  this  Salem  Company  ready 
for  the  field.  The  company  was  assem- 
bled at  Salem;  Ward  and  Hodges  left 
College  to  join  it;  it  was  assigned,  as  a 
company,  to  the  8th  Massachusetts 
Regiment;  and  it  left  Boston  on  the  very 
day  on  which  its  only  precursor,  the  6th 
Massachusetts,  was  attacked  on  its  way 
to  Washington  and  was  obliged  to  fight 
its  way  through  the  streets  of  Baltimore. 
The  8th  Massachusetts  went  through  to 
Washington,  incidentally  repairing  a 
locomotive  which  the  Southern  sympa- 
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thizers  had  undertaken  to  disable,  and 
repairing  it  by  the  hands  of  mechanics 
in  its  ranks  who  had  had  a  part  in  the 
building  of  that  very  locomotive.  There 
has  been  some  question  between  the  8th 
Massachusetts  and  the  7th  New  York 
as  to  which  was  more  instrumental  in 
opening  anew  the  communications  with 
Washington.  It  suffices  here  to  say  that 
both  reached  Washingtcm  at  about  the 
tame  time,  and  that  the  presence  of  the 
6th  and  8th  Massachusetts  and  the  7th 
New  York  brought  relief  to  the  anxious 
Government;  and  that  all  three  regi- 
ments performed  with  entire  satisfaction 
all  the  duties  confided  to  them  during 
the  term  of  their  enlistment.  When  that 
term  ended  and  his  regiment  was  mus- 
tered out  of  the  Federal  service.  Ward 
returned  to  Cambridge  and  rejoined  his 
Class,  and  graduated  with  it.  Shortly 
after  graduating,  he  recruited  a  company 
for  a  new  regiment  and  was  commis- 
sioned its  captain.  With  this  he  served 
in  the  Banks  expedition  and  was  pro- 
moted major  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Azh 
drews  of  the  Corps  d'Afrique,  and  as 
iuch  saw  service  at  Port  Hudson  and 
elsewhere.  In  the  fall  of  1864,  after  much 
and  honorable  service  in  the  field  he  re< 
signed  his  commission  and  returned 
home.  He  studied  law.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar  of  New  York.  He  en- 
tered the  office  of  Blatchf  ord,  Seward  k 
Griswold,  where  he  remained  a  year  or 
more  until  he  fdt  ready  to  begin  prac- 
tice on  his  own  accoimt.  From  that  time 
on  his  history  was  that  of  the  hard- 
working and  efficient  lawyer  doing  with 
all  his  might  whatever  his  hands  found 
to  do.  And  while  he  had  a  special  apti- 
tude for  admiralty  and  had  important 
successes  in  that  field  of  practice,  his 
professional  experiences  were  many  and 
various,  and  in  all  he  manifested  the 
same  sturdy  character  and  the  same  de- 
votion to  truth  and  righteousness  whi<^ 


pervaded  his  whole  life.  His  earliest 
partnership  in  the  practice  of  the  law 
was  that  of  North,  Ward  &  Wagstaff. 
After  this,  was  terminated  by  the  retire- 
ment* of  Mr.  North  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Wagstaff  to  the  position  of 
Clerk  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
.  Supreme  Court,  he  formed  the  firm  of 
Ward,  Hayden  &  Satterlee,  which  was 
later  followed  by  Ward,  Wilson  &  Hay- 
den. Of  this  he  continued  a  member  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  The  record  of  his 
life  would  be  incomplete  without  adding 
that  he  was  the  secretary  of  the  Union 
League  Club  of  New  York  in  its  early 
days,  when  it  was  rather  a  patriotic  in- 
stitution than  an  important  social  dub, 
and  that  then  and  afterwards  in  various 
capacities  he  freely  gave  his  best  services 
to  it;  that  he  filled  high,  and  at  times  the 
highest  position  in  the  Loyal  Legion; 
and  that  whatever  he  did  in  these  ca- 
pacities he  did  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
which  meant  in  his  case  that  he  did  it 
well.  In  all  these  activities  he  made 
friends;  warm  and  devoted  friends.  It 
might  be  said  that  he  had  a  genius  for 
friendship.  He  was  not  content  to  re- 
ceive. He  was  eager  to  give.  The  claims 
of  friendship  or  of  charity  never  passed 
him  unheeded.  John  Langdon  Ward  was 
a  great-hearted,  true-hearted  gentleman.' 
He  lived  a  worthy  life,  in  which  the  last 
thought  was  that  of  self.  His  epitaph 
should  be, '  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,*  and  there  can  be  no  better  one 
for  a  true  man.  —  W.  Q.  W" 

186S. 

C.  H.  Dbnnt,  See., 
23  Central  St.,  Bo«too. 

Edmund  Souder  Wheeler,  son  of 
James  Putnam  and  Maria  Hepsibah 
(Storer)  Wheeler,  was  bom  in  Eastport, 
Me.,  Sept.  8,  1842.  He  died  in  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  July  6,  1915.  He  fitted  for  Col- 
lege at  the  Rozbuiy  Latin  School.  He 
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was  appointed  acting  aanstant  pi^- 
master  in  the  navy,  Sept.  24,  186S»  and 
resigned  Nov.  80, 1805.  He  served  under 
Farragut  and  was  in  the  battle  of  Mo- 
bile Bay.  He  was  in  a  general  merchan- 
dise brokerage  and  commission  buaness 
in  New  York  City  for  a  while,  and  for 
two  years  ending  May  1,  1869,  he  did 
an  insurance  business  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  was  associated  with  his  class- 
mate, Francis  Marsh.  In  Oct.,  1871, 
he  was  connected  with  a  gas  com- 
pany in  Buffalo,  and  engaged  in  devel- 
oping some  bituminous  coal  interests  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  removed  to  Buffalo 
and  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Wheeler  &  Davis,  proprietors  of  the 
Stirling  Chain  Works.  The  Jrm  ol 
Wheeler  &  Davis  was  dissolved  by  limi- 
tation in  Dec.,  1885.  In  April,  1889,  he 
was  asastant  to  the  general  manager  of 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  Construction  Com- 
pany in  New  York  City,  and  for  the  next 
year  or  more  spent  part  of  his  time  in 
New  York,  and  part  at  Niagara  Falls. 
In  1891  and  1892  he  traveled  extensively 
abroad,  but  in  Aug.,  1892,  he  was  called 
home  to  take  the  position  of  superinten- 
dent of  the  Niagara  Junction  Railway 
Company,  and  agent  of  the  Niagara  De- 
veloping Company,  subsidiaries  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  Power  Company,  which 
positions  he  held  until  his  resignation 
and  retirement  from  business,  Dec.  31, 
1905.  He  was  married  Oct  24, 1866,  at 
Niagara  Falls,  to  Jane  Howell  Town- 
send/  daughter  of  Daniel  Jackson  Town- 
send.  His  wife  died  in  Atlantic  City, 
N.J.,  Nov.  11,  1897.  Two  sons  and  two 
married  daughters  survive  him. 

1864. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Richardson,  Sec., 

225  Commonwealth  Aye.,  Boston. 

Eighteen  members  of  the  Class  dined 

at  Young's  Hotel  on  the  evening  of 

June  23.  —  John  Owen  died  on  May  8 


after  a  few  days*  illness  of  pneumonia. 
He  was  bom  in  Cambridge  in  1842  and 
fitted  for  College  in  the  Cambridge  High 
School.  He  enlisted  for  service  in  the 
war,  served  as  lieutenant  and  captain 
and  was  honorably  discharged  in  1866, 
returning  to  Cambridge  to  take  his  de- 
gree as  of  1864.  In  the  autunm  of  1866 
he  entered  the  Government  service  in 
the  Chicago  post-office,  came  to  the 
Boston  post-office  in  1872,  where  he  has 
worked  as  a  letter-carrier  for  43  years. 
He  was  twice  married,  to  Mary  Elisa- 
beth Palmer  in  1885  and  after  her  death 
to  Jennie  Hamilton  in  1906.  —  Arthur 
6.  Sedgwick  died  suddenly  in  Pittsfield 
on  July  14.  He  had  been  through  a  se- 
vere attack  of  pneumonia  and  had  not 
regained  his  health.  He  was  bom  in  New 
York  in  1844,  fitted  for  College  at  a  pri- 
vate school  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and 
inmiediately  after  his  graduation  in 
1864,  recdved  a  commission  in  the  20th 
Massachusetts  Volunteer  Regiment.  He 
was  soon  after  taken  prisoner  and  was 
confined  in  Libby  Prison.  In  1865,  after 
a  dangerous  illness,  he  was  discharged 
from  the  United  States  Army  for  dis- 
ability contracted  in  the  service.  He 
practised  law  in  Boston  until  1872, 
when  he  removed  to  New  York  to  take 
the  position  as  assistant  editor  of  the 
Evening  Post,  soon,  however,  transfer- 
ring to  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Nation. 
This  position  he  resigned  in  1877  to  con- 
tinue his  law  practice,  although  through- 
out his  life  he  wrote  much  for  the  daily 
press  and  for  nuigazines.  In  the  winter 
of  1885-86  he  delivered  a  course  of 
Lowell  Lectures  on  "Law,"  and  gave 
the  Godkin  Lectures  at  Harvard  in  1909, 
his  subject  being  "Some  Unsettled 
Questions  relating  to  Popular  Govern- 
ment." The  substance  of  these  lectures 
he  embodied  in  a  book.  The  Denuh 
erotic  Mistake,  published  by  Scribners 
in  1912.  He  majried  Lucy  Tuckerman, 
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of  New  York,  in  188£,  and  it  lorvived  by 
two  daughters. 

1868. 

C.  E.  Stbatton,  8ee., 
293  Commonwealth  Are.,  Boston. 
Benxy  Chiistiaii  Mayer  was  bom 
near  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  March  81, 1844.  He 
left  Harvard  during  the  first  part  of  the 
Senior  year,  and  entered  Kenyon  Col- 
lege, Gambler,  O.,  where  he  received  the 
degree  of  A3,  in  the  summer  of  1866, 
and  also  the  same  year  the  same  degree 
from  Harvard.  After  graduation  he 
stu<iQed  for  two  years  at  the  Episcopal 
Divinity  School,  Philadelphia,  and  was 
ordained  as  deacon  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  June,  1869;  and  the  following 
September  he  entered  on  his  duties  as 
assistant  minister  of  St.  Ann's  Church, 
Brooklyn  Heights,  N.Y.  In  the  follow- 
ing spring  he  resigned  his  position  at 
St.  Ann's.  Shortly  afterwards  he  accept-  * 
ed  a  call  to  the  rectorship  of  Grace 
Church,  Newton,  and  in  October,  1870, 
he  was  ordained  presbyter.  At  various 
times  he  had  charge  of  churches  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  including  Phil- 
adelphia, Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  New 
York  City,  but  his  chief  work  was  in  edur 
cational  and  missionary  fields.  In  1884 
he  accepted  the  rectorship  of  Trinity 
Church,  Pass  Christian,  Miss.,  and 
opened  (by  request  of  the  bishop  of  the 
State)  the  Diocesan  Female  Seminary. 
He  gave  up  his  work  there  about  1893 
and  spent  about  ten  years  establishing 
orphanages  and  schools  in  Mexico  and 
Cuba.  It  was  during  his  last  period  of 
labor  in  Mexico  that  he  contracted  the 
illness  which  ended  in  his  death.  He  was 
living  on  the  Mexican  plateau,  where  his 
heart  became  affected  by  the  great  alti- 
tude. He  returned  about  four  years  ago 
to  his  home,  but  never  recovered  his 
health.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  May  21, 
1915.  He  was  married  in  1869  to  Nina  C, 


daughter  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Ste- 
vens, Episcopal  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania. 
She  died  in  1873.  In  1875  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Mary  F.  Lewis,  daughter  of 
George  T.  Lewis,  of  PhiUdelphia,  who, 
with  two  sons  and  two  dau^ters,  sur^ 
vives  him. 

1867. 

J.  R.  Cabbet,  8ec,p 
79  Milk  St.,  Botton. 
Out  of  the  96  graduates  of  the  CUss  of 
1867,  44  are  living  and  6  non-graduate 
members  are  affiliated  with  the  Class; 
20  attended  a  Commencement  Dinner 
at  the  Parker  House,  Boston,  on  Wed- 
nesday, June  23, 1915,  and  15  attended 
the  usual  reunion  on  Commencement 
Day  at  HoUis  3. 

1869. 

T.  P.  Beal,  Sec., 

Beoond  National  Bank,  Boston. 

The  Class  of  '69  held  their  annual 

dinner  at  the  Algonquin  Club  on  Jime  23, 

33  men  bdng  present.  The  dinner  was 

informal,  but  it  was  voted  that  it  was  as  " 

pleasant  as  so  many  of  the  '69  dinners 

have  been.  A  number  were  present  who 

had  not  been  with  us  for  some  time,  viz., 

Alden  P.  Loring,  Washington  Becker, 

F.  M.  Leapied,  Mark  Sibley  Severance. 

1870. 

T.  B.  TicKNOB,  See., 
8  Ransom  Road,  Newton  Centre. 
The  Class  dinner  was  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club;  present.  Brooks  Adams, 
Alexander,  Buckminster,  Bunton,  Bum- 
ham,  Cole,  Laurence  Curtis,  Louis  Cur- 
tis, R.  F.  Curtis,  Cutler,  Farrington, 
Fuller,  Hale,  Holway,  Huntress,  Ladd, 
Lincoln,  Littlefield,  Monroe,  Nourse, 
Parkman,  Parsons,  Perrin,  Sanger,  Scud- 
der,  Sheldon,  S.  S.  Smith,  W.  B.  Smith, 
Swan,  Ticknor,  Vaughan,  Viaux,  Wat- 
eon,  White,   and  Willis,  — 35  in  alL 
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Judge  Monroe  presided  most  happily'; 
the  speeches  were  entirely  informal  in 
character,  and  the  evening  proved  one 
of  the  most  enjoyable  of  the  Class  re* 
unions.  At  a  brief  formal  meeting,  it  was 
voted  that  the  Class  Committee  be  au- 
thorized to  fill  the  vacancy  in  its  number 
caused  by  the  death  of  Lawrence  with- 
out further  action  by  the  Class.  —  On 
Commencement  Day,  Thayer  45  was 
open  as  usual  and  the  customary  lunch- 
eon was  served.  Almost  all  of  those  who 
attended  the  dinner  were  present,  and, 
in  addition,  Spaulding  and  Tuckerman, 
the  latter  returning  to  Comnkencement 
for  the  first  time  since  graduation.  —  A 
revised  list  of  addresses  and  biographies 
of  the  men  who  have  died  since  the  last 
printed  report  will  shortly  be  issued.  — 
Frederick  T.  Fuller  has  been  appointed 
by  Gov.  Walsh  a  member  of  the  spe- 
cial recess  conunission  to  study  and  re- 
port on  the  subject  of  taxation. 

1871. 

A.  M.  Barnes,  See., 
719  MABsaohuaetts  Are.,  Cambridge. 
The  Gass  of  1871  met  as  usual  at  Hol- 
worthy  17,  and  among  those  present  was 
Dr.  Edward  F.  Hodges  from  Indian- 
apolis. 

1872. 
A.  L.  Lincoln,  See,, 
126  8tat«  St.,  Boston. 
The  annual  dinner  was  given  at  the 
Union  Club  the  evening  before  Com« 
mencement,  the  following  members  h^ 
ing  present*  Almy,  Beaman,  Brown,  W. 
Burgess,  Eliot,  Gibson,  F.  R.  Hall,  R.  S. 
HaU,  E.  N.  Hill,  Holland,  Hutchins, 
Kidder,  Lincoln,  A.  Lord,  Miller,  Park- 
hurst,  Pousland,  Sheldon,  Titus,  Waters, 
White,  Wyman,  Allen,  Parks,  and 
Thwing.  Lord  presided,  and  the  Secre- 
tary read  his  annual  rqx>rts.  Speeches 
were  made  by  Beaman,  Hutchins,  Hol- 
land, Kidder,  and  Ahny.  R.  S.Hall  read 


some  verses  whidi  he  had  composed  for 
the  occasion,  and  the  Class  tried  to  sing 
some  of  the  old  songs,  but  our  old  leader 
F.  S.  Sherburne  was  sadly  missed.  In 
the  afternoon  previous  to  the  dinner  19 
of  the  Class  attended  together  the  base^ 
ball  game  and  seven  limched  with 
Hutchins  at  the  Suntaug  Inn.  Our  Com- 
mencement meeting  was  at  Thayer  3 
as  usual.  Lord  acted  as  chairman  and 
the  Secretary's  reports  were  formally 
presented  and  accepted.  Twelve  tick- 
ets to  the  Alumni  exercises  were  dis- 
tributed. A  short  memorial  of  Chariet 
ITewton  Fessenden,  who  died  Dec.  23 
last,  was  read  by  Dr.  Parks  and  it  was 
voted  to  place  the  same  in  the  Class 
reccwds.  The  death  of  William  Bri- 
cen  Lord  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Feb. 
14,  1914,  was  rqwrted.  —  On  July  4» 
1915,  Otis  Henxy  Carrier  died  at  his 
home  in  Somerville.  He  was  bom  in 
Charlestown,  Nov.  25,  1850,  the  son  ol 
Henry  and  Emily  M.  (Stevens)  Currier, 
He  received  his  prq>aration  for  College 
In  tiie  Charlestown  public  schools  and 
entered  with  the  Class  m  1868.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Everett  Athenieum  and 
of  the  Pi  Eta  Society.  After  graduation 
he  became  bookkeeper  for  A.  k  S,  J. 
Brown  in  the  fruit  and  produce  business 
in  Boston,  and  remained  with  them  22 
years,  when  the  firm  was  dissolved.  He 
then  served  in  the  same  capacity  for 
Lowell  Bros.  &  Bailey,  in  the  same  busi- 
ness, for  about  11  years,  until  August, 
1906,  when  he  was  stricken  by  paralysis 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  His 
friends  bear  witness  to  the  cheerful  cour- 
age with  which  he  faced  the  inevitable 
end.  Death  followed  a  ten  days'  illness 
due  to  heart  trouble  and  complications. 
He  last  met  with  the  Class  in  1912  and 
is  one  ef  the  group  photographed  on  that 
occasion..  He  was  married  at  Boston, 
Oct.  27, 1881,  to  Josephine  Maria  Morse, 
who  survives  him. 
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1878. 
A.  L.  Wabx,  S9C,, 
Framingham. 
William  Mansfield  Groton  died  at 
Philadelphia  on  May  25  of  heart  disease. 
He  was  the  son  of  James  R.  and  Helen 
M.  (Richmond)  Groton  and  was  bom  at 
Waldoboro.  Me.,  Nov.  28,  1850.  After 
graduation  he  studied  at  the  School  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  at  Philadelphia, 
and  entered  upon  his  first  pastorate  at 
Lincoln,  after  his  ordination  as  priest  in 
1877.  He  subsequently  became  rector  of 
Trinity  Church  at  St.  Stephen,  New 
Brunswick,  where  he  served  in  the 
Church  of  England.  Unwillingness  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  as- 
sured him  a  promising  career,  caused 
him  to  abandon  this  post  and  to  accept 
a  rectorship  at  Westerly,  R.I.,  where  he 
remained  for  many  years.  In  1898  he 
was  called  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  at  Philadelphia  and  subse- 
quently became  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
the  Church  School.  In  1900  he  was  ap- 
pointed Dean,  an  office  which  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  connection 
with  his  various  pastorates  he  held  many 
impOTtant  positions  on  committees  deal- 
ing with  Church  matters  and  with  edu- 
cation. He  was  twice  Speaker  of  the 
Church  Congress,  a  member  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Dioceses 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Pennsylvania,  Ex- 
aminer to  the  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  Deputy  to  the  General  Conventions 
of  these  two  States.  The  University  of 
Pennsylvania  gave  him  the  degree  of 
S.T.D.  in  1903.  A  widow  and  two  sons 
survive  him. 

1874. 

C.  S.  Pknhallow,  See., 
803  Sean  Bldg.,  Boston. 
The  Class  of  1874  dined  this  year  at 
the  Harvard  Club.    W.  C.  Sanger  pre- 
sided: Foote  and  Farlow  at  the  piano. 


The  dinner  was  informal:  there  were  no 
set  speeches,  but  every  one  was  called 
upon  to  say  something.  Foote  spoke  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Lon- 
don to  obtain  subscriptions  to  help  the 
Harvard  units  who  are  doing  duty  at  the 
front  and  elsewhere,  and  it  was  voted 
that  Foote  and  the  Secretary  should  is- 
sue an  appeal  to  the  Class  for  funds  to 
assist  in  this  work,  and  this  has  since 
been  done.  —  A  conunittee  appointed 
in  1914  to  consider  the  final  disposition 
of  the  Class  Fund  reported  at  the  Com- 
mencement meeting  in  favor  of  a  Schol- 
arship Fund,  and  those  present  on  that 
occasion  unanimously  approved  their  re- 
port. The  Secretary  has  since  commu- 
nicated directly  with  each  member  of  the 
Class,  and  they  have  expressed  them- 
selves almost  unanimously  in  favor  ol 
the  Scholarship  Fund. 

1875. 

JuDGB  W.  A.  BxMD,  See., 
Brockton. 
The  40th  anniversary  of  the  gradui^ 
tion  of  the  Class  was  celebrated  on  Wed- 
nesday, June  28, 1915.  It  was  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  all  who  took  part  in  the 
festivities  that  the  reunion  was  the  most 
satisfactory  of  all  the  Class  gatherings. 
The  Class  assembled  at  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Boston  at  10  a.m.  on  the  anni- 
versary day  and  motored  to  the  home 
of  Hunnewell  at  Wdlesley.  After  limch 
with  Hunnewell,  the  Class  attended  the 
Harvard- Yale  Baseball  Game,  and  after 
the  game  drove  about  in  Cambridge, 
arriving  at  the  Harvard  Club  in  time 
for  a  short  rest  before  dinner.  At 
the  dinner  at  the  Harvard  Club  Van 
Duzer  presided.  Forty-nine  men  were 
present.  It  was  voted:  "Wherea*,  Dr. 
Richard  P.  Strong  and  his  colleagues,  as 
representatives  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
Sdiool,  are  devoting  their  services  in 
Serbia  and  risking  their  lives  in  the  sup- 
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pressioiivof  typhus  fever  and  other  dan- 
gerous diseases;  Whereas,  Dr.  Strong 
has  made  an  appeal  for  funds  to  be  put 
at  his  personal  disposal  in  the  relief  sani- 
tation work  which  he  is  carrying  on; 
and  Whereas  several  of  the  graduate 
classes  have  voted  to  forego  the  expense 
of  festivities  this  year  and  devote  the 
money  that  would  have  been  spent  in 
such  enjoyments  to  the  relief  of  the 
peoples  su£fering  from  the  calamities  of 
the  war;  therefore  it  is  Voted  that  we,  the 
Class  of  '75,  contribute  the  sum  of  Two 
Hundred  Fifty  Dollars  ($250)  to  be  sent 
to  Dr.  Richard  P.  Strong,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Harvard,  for  his  use  in  the 
suppression  of  epidemic  diseases  in  Ser- 
bia, and  that  the  Treasurer,  Warren  A. 
Reed,  be  and  is  hereby  authorized  to 
send  this  sum  to  Dr.  Strong  and  charge 
the  same  to  the  Class  Fund."  F.  R. 
Appleton  in  behalf  of  the  Class  pre- 
sented to  the  Secretary  an  elegant  lov- 
ing-cup, inscribed  as  follows:  "Warren 
Augustus  Reed,  Secretary  of  the  Class  of 
IS75,  Harvard  College.  A  token  of  affec- 
tion and  esteem  from  his  Classmates  to 
mark  his  fortieth  year  of  devoted  service, 
June,  1915." 

1877. 
J.  F.  Tyler,  See., 
1038  Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston. 
The  S8th  anniversary  of  graduation 
was  celebrated  by  a  dinner  at  the  Har- 
vard Club  of  Boston  on  the  night  before 
Commencement;  50  members  were  pres- 
ent. Parker  W.  Page  presided  and  r^ 
marks  were  made  by  Martin,  John 
Lowell,  Harris,  Lindsay  Swift,  and  the 
Secretary;  there  was  singing  by  Babcock 
and  the  meeting  was  a  great  success.  The 
usual  gathering  at  14  Holworthy  took 
place  on  the  morning  of  Commencement 
Day  with  no  business  except  the  reading 
of  the  accounts,  which  were  accepted 
and  placed  on  file. 


1878. 
HiNBT  Whbslbr,  See,, 
511  Sean  Bldg..  Boston. 
The  Class  dined  together  on  the  even- 
ing of  June  28  at  the  Parker  House  and 
the  following  members  were  present: 
W.  B.  Allen.  Bancroft,  Browne,  Cobb, 
Cushing,  Dorr,  Elting,  Eaton,  B.  F. 
Harding,  Hastings,  Hubbard,  B.  N. 
Johnson,  Enapp,  Lee,  Lawrence,  Loring, 
Littauer,  Montague,  C.  Moore,  Mills, 
Miles,  Murray,  Pinney,  Sparhawk, 
Squibb,  Sullivan,  F.  W.  Taylor,  Vickery, 
Wheeler,  Woodward,  and  Worcester. 
The  Secretary  presided  and  read  letters 
from  Curtis,  de  Billier,  Jacob,  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Taft,  of  Yale  1878,  who  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  at  Com- 
mencement, 1914.  Informal  speeches 
were  made  by  Worcester,  Parker,  Ban- 
croft, Browne,  Moore,  Littauer,  Sullivan, 
and  others,  and  some  of  the  old  songs 
were  sung  under  the  leadership  of  Hard- 
ing. On  Conmiencement  Day  the  usual 
spread  was  served  at  Stoughton  4,  and  a 
brief  business  meeting  held. 

1879. 

Rev.  Edward  Hale,  See,, 
5  Circuit  Road,  Chestnut  Hill. 
Fifty  members  of  the  Class  were  pres- 
ent at  the  dinner  at  the  University  Club, 
Boston,  Wednesday  evening,  June  23. 
R.  W.  Ellis  was  toastmaster  and  L.  B. 
Harding  had  charge  of  the  singing. 
There  were  brief  speeches  by  Francis 
Almy,  E.  L.  Baylies.  I.  T.  Burr,  W.  B. 
de  las  Casas,  F.  L.  Crawford,  and  F.  W. 
Taussig.  E.  D.  Sibley  read  a  short  story, 
and  Nat  M.  Brigham  sang  "Seeing 
NdlieHome."  On  Conmiencement  Day 
tlurty  men  came  to  18  Holworthy  and 
twenty  remained  for  the  afternoon 
speaking. — W.  De  W.  Hyde  was  elected 
an  Overseer  on  Commencement  Day.  — 
At  the  presentation  of  a  portrait  of 
President  Eliot  to  the  Eliot  School  of 
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Newark,  N.J.,  by  the  Harrard  Qub  d 
New  Jerney,  Biay  28,  F.  J.  Swayse  made 
the  address  of  presentation.  —  Geoige 
Frederick  Cook  died  at  Mt.  Clemens, 
Midi.,  Jane  14.  He  was  bom  at  Brook- 
line,  Not.  8, 1856,  the  son  of  W.  Webster 
and  FVanoes  Augusta  (Walker)  Cook. 
He  prqMured  for  College  at  the  Allen 
School,  West  Newton,  and  was  admitted 
in  July,  1875.  The  fall  after  graduation 
he  entered  the  Boston  University  Law 
School,  and  in  the  spring  of  1880  the  law 
office  of  Charles  Wheeler  in  Boston.  In 
the  spring  of  1881  he  sailed  for  Europe, 
and  after  studying  German  for  six 
months  at  Hanover  matriculated  at 
Leipdg  as  a  student  of  law.  In  1884  he 
returned  from  Germany,  was  admitted 
to  practice  at  the  Minnesota  Bar,  and 
in  August  opened  an  office  at  Brecken- 
ridge,  Binnn.,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Cook  &  Gum.  At  the  same  time  he  be- 
came editor  of  the  Wilkin  County  Ga- 
aette,  and  from  1885  to  1889  was  post- 
master of  Breckenridge.  In  1890  he  be- 
came a  reporter  for  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
PreeSf  was  then  for  three  years  dty  editor 
of  the  Netpi-Tribune  at  Duluth,  for  a 
short  time  owned  and  edited  a  dai(y 
paper  at  Sheboygan,  ^^.,  and  then  was 
for  four  years  a  reporter  for  the  Z)atZy 
Newt  at  Milwaukee.  In  1895  ill  health 
obliged  him  to  go  to  Colorado,  at  first  to 
Denver,  and  then  to  Boulder,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  stationery  and  newspaper 
business.  In  1900  he  returned  to  Boston, 
intending  not  to  go  West  again;  but  a 
little  later  he  began  newspaper  work  in 
Detroit,  at  first  with  the  Dcnly  Tribtme, 
then  with  a  new  paper  which  had  a 
short  life,  and  then  on  the  sta£F  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Preee  where  he  continued 
until  about  two  years  ago.  He  was  mar- 
zied  at  Dresden,  Saxony,  Feb.  22, 1883, 
to  Bertha  Kummer,  daughter  of  Julius 
and  Bertha  Kummer,  of  St.  Petersburg, 
who   survives  him.  —  ITat   Maynard 


Brigham  died  suddenly  at  Hamilton, 
O.,  Aug.  0,  as  he  was  about  to  take  a 
train  for  home.  Although  he  took  his 
bachelor's  degree  with  the  Class  of  1880 
he  was  dosely  associated  with  the  Class 
of  1879  both  in  CoHege  and  afterwards, 
and  no  member  of  the  Class  was  better 
known  or  more  loved.  A  fuller  notice 
wiU  be  given  later. 

1880. 
John  Woodburt,  See^ 
14  Beacon  8t^  Botton. 
The  Class  odebrated  its  85th  anniver- 
sary of  graduation  on  Wednesday,  June 
23,  by  a  lunch  at  the  Harvard  Club,  a 
tea  at  Standish  Hall  in  Cambridge  in  the 
afternoon,  and  a  dinner  at  the  Union 
Club  in  the  evening.  At  the  dinner  59 
members  were  present.  Howard  Towns- 
end  presided,  A.  L.  Hanscom  read  a 
poem,  and  among  the  speakers  were 
A.  B.  Hart,  Sherrard  Billings,  and  C.  G. 
Washburn.  —  Russell  Bradford  is  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia Alumni  News,  —  W.  G.  L.  Taylor 
has  reodved  from  the  University  of 
Nebraska  the  honorary  degree  cl  LLJ). 

1881. 

Rev.  J.  W.  SuTER,  See^ 
Hotd  Paritan,  Boston. 
There  were  about  40  at  the  dinner  at 
the  University  Club  the  night  before 
Commencement.  Atkinson  presided. 
There  were  informal  speeches,  by  Bran- 
degee  and  others.  —  At  the  meeting  at 
21  Holworthy,  Commencement  Day, 
memorials  were  presented  of  those  who 
have  died  during  the  year,  —  six  in  all, 
—  D.  R.  Slade,  J.  R.  Howe,  Lane, 
Guild,  Harvey,  and  Stetson. —  The 
Class  wdcomed  three  sons  of  *81,  Rey- 
nolds, Sanger,  and  Ballou.  A  fourth, 
Watson,  was  abroad,  having  been  with 
tbe  Ambulance  Corps  in  France.  Wood's 
nephew,  like  the  rest  of  the  Class  of 
1915,  was  also  welcomed. 
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188S. 
Fbedbbick  Nichoib,  See,, 
2  Joy  St.,  Boflton. 
Fifty  men  sat  down  on  the  evening  of 
June  28,  to  one  of  the  most  snccessf  ul  of 
our  infonnal  dinners.  Prof.  J.  R.  Brack- 
ett  presided,  and  the  singing  ol  S.  Cool- 
idge,  Codman,  Dorr,  Hamlin,  Sullivan^ 
and  our  lesser  songbirds  was  a  particu- 
larly enjoyable  feature.  The  beautiful 
table  decorations  were  thoughtfully  and 
lavishly  supplied  by  A.  C.  Burrage  in  the 
shape  of  "eighty-three"  dozen  carna- 
tions from  his  greenhouses.  Prof.  C.  EL 
Grandgent,  who  had  been  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the^.  B.  K.  the  day  before,  nat- 
urally discussed  "Education,"  which  he 
illustrated  and  illuminated  by  his  special 
brand  of  deplorably  amusing  anecdotes. 
Hon.  C.  S.  Hamlin  gave  a  most  interest- 
ing  and  instructive  talk  on  matters  of 
high  finance,  and  the  world  changes  and 
war  currents  inddent  to  our  new  position 
as  a  creditor  nation.  J.  F.  Moors  ad- 
dressed his  '^ disfranchised"  dassmates^ 
and  spckit  of  the  almost  hopeless  diffi- 
culty experienced  by  educated  men  in 
making  their  influence  felt  and  their 
ideals  tell  in  munidpal  government.  J. 
R.  Coolidge  discussed  "Mflitary  Pre- 
paredness," and  Joseph  Lee  discoursed  in 
his  vigorous  and  entertaining  faafakni 
upon  the  work  he  has  tried  to  accom- 
plish as  a  member  of  the  Boston  School 
Board.  —  Angell  Boss  Babbitt  died  of 
heart  disease  at  his  home  in  Media, 
Pa.,  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  The  son 
of  Thomas  Hathaway  and  Mary  Smith 
(Boss)  Babbitt,  he  was  bom  at  Burrill- 
ville,  R.I.,  August  21,  1850,  and  pr»> 
pared  for  College  at  the  Worcester  High 
School.  At  Harvard  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  classics,  and  took  both  Second- 
year  honors  and  final  honors  in  that 
subject,  ranking  thirteenth  m  the  Class 
at  graduation.  Inmiediately  after  leav- 


ing College  he  accepted  a  position  as 
teacher  of  Latin  and  Gredc  in  Swithin 
C  Shortlidge's  Academy  at  Media,  Pa^ 
which  office  he  held  until  1891,  when  he 
became  Classical  Master  in  the  De  Lan- 
eey  Sdiool  of  Philaddpliia  where  he  had 
since  continued,  having  become  in  1909 
Associatie  Headnwwter.  He  was  married, 
S^t.  2, 1884^  to  Ida.  L.  Adams,  who,  with 
five  ehildren,  survives  him.  His  oldest 
i0Q»  Louis  Angell  Babbitt,  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1907,  and  received  the 
degree  of  A.M.m  1906.  Two  other  sons, 
Walter  Hathaway  and  CUrence  Ste- 
phen Babbitt,  are  in  the  present  Soiior 
and  Sophomore  classes  respectivdy.  — 
Marshall  (Henry)  Gushing  died  in 
New  Yosk  City  on  May  11.  The  son  of 
David  and  Maiy  Jacobs  (^emum) 
Cushing;  he  was  bom  at  Hingham, 
Mardi  11,  1860,  and  prepared  for  Col- 
lege at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  As  an 
undergraduate  he  was  widely  popular 
and  took  a  large  part  in  the  social  life  of 
the  Class,  especbOy  in  the  Pi  Eta  Soci- 
ety, when  his  musical  and  dramatic  abil- 
ities found  congenial  exercise.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  AdpooaU,  a  member  of 
the  Everett  Athensinn,  and  one  of  the 
first  basses  in  the  College  Choir.  After 
graduation  he  entered  the  Law  School, 
but  became  interested  in  newspaper 
work  and  settled  down  as  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  Boston  Olobe,  "covering"  Har- 
vard CoOege,  and  later  became  ni^t 
editor  and  "State  House  Man,"  serving 
for  four  years  in  the  two  capadties.  In 
November,  1887,  he  went  as  private 
secretary  to  Congressman  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  ^4,  to  Washington,  where  he  re- 
mained for  ten  years.  He  worked  as 
correspondent  for  the  Boston  Advertiser 
and  Record,  the  New  York  Oraffkie  and 
Sun,  the  Philadelphia  Preee,  the  Cincin- 
nati Time9Star,  and  other  papers,  and 
in  1889,  became  private  secretaiy  to 
Poftmastef^eneral  Wanamaker,  hold- 
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mg  uw  poMtum  uffooi^ioilt  tse  Hum 
•on  Adminictration.  In  189S  he  became 
pid>lidier  «iid  editor  of  The  Capital,  « 
weekly  journal  of  political  and  aodal 
goisip,  wliidi  he  conducted  for  three 
years,  founded  the  Washington  Daily 
Time$,  senred  as  manager  of  the  Daily 
New9,  and  also  conducted  OuntotCs  Mag- 
axins  m  New  York.  In  1897  he  finally 
remoTed  to  the  latter  city»  where  he  had 
since  remained.  FortwoyearsfromMay, 
1900,  he  was  New  York  manager  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manidacturers^ 
and  for  five  years  thereafter  its  general 
secretaiy,  managing  its  office  at  170 
Broadway,  editing  its  magasine,  Ameri- 
eon  Indtubries,  and  representing  it  at 
Washington.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
represented,  in  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton, a  national  committee  of  representa- 
tives of  employers'  organisations,  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  public 
affairs  of  the  Manufacturers'  Club  of 
Philadelphia,  and  owned  and  published 
its  maganne.  The  Manufacturer,  He 
was  married,  Dec.  25,  1890,  to  Mrs. 
Isabel  McBride  Palmer,  who  survives 
him.  —  Charlat  'M'^ffl^w  HunnioBd 
died  suddenly  of  heart  (fiseaae,  at  his 
home  at  Upper  Lake,  Cal.,  on  June  14. 
The  son  of  Gardiner  Greene  and  Elisa- 
beth Crowninshield  (Mifflin)  Hammond, 
he  was  bom  at  Nahant,  Aug.  4,  1861, 
and  prqMtfed  for  College  at  St.  Paul's 
School,  Concord,  N.H.  While  at  Har- 
vard'Hanunond  was  a  notable  oarsman 
and  athlete.  He  was  No.  6  and  captain 
of  our  famous  Freshman  crew,  which 
won  the  class  races  and  defeated  Yale 
and  Columbia;  he  rowed  No.  8  in  the 
Universi^  Crew  in  his  Sophomore  year; 
and  he  was,  in  his  Junior  and  Senior 
years.  No.  4  and  captain  of  the  Univei^ 
sity  Crews  which  won  the  races  of  thoee 
years  from  Yale.  His  social  activities  in- 
cluded membership  in  the  Poroelfian, 
Hasty  Pudding,  and  Art  Chiba,  in  ^ 


fnrtitute  of  1770,  and  in  &e  St  Paul's 
and  Natural  History  Socktiea.  In  his 
Senior  year  he  also  played  in  the  rush 
line  on  the  University  Eleven.  Immedi- 
ately after  graduation  he  went  to  Cali- 
f omia  and  purduised  a  ranch  at  I^>per 
Lake  where  he  had  since  remained,  call- 
ing himself  "a  farmer,  vin^ardist,  and 
orchardist"  and  devoting  his  time  prin- 
cipally to  wine  and  brandy  maldng.  He 
was  accustomed  to  make  an  annual  visit 
to  Boston  from  November  to  March* 
and  always  made  it  a  point  to  attend  our 
January  lunch  and  spin  some  welcome 
and  interesting  "y^uns."  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union  League  Club  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  State  Senate  in  1906.  In  April, 
1907,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Govern- 
or's staff,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  A.D.C.,  to  hold  for  four  years. 
He  was  married,  Dec.,  1888,  at  Boston, 
to  Harriet  Paine  Lee,  who  survives  him. 
—  The  Rev.  Edward  Cummings's  son, 
£.  E.  Cummings,  delivered  one  of  the 
Rnglish  parts  at  Commencement.  —  H. 
B.  Cabot's  son,  H.  B.  Cabot,  Jr.,  rowed 
No.  7  in  the  University  Crew.  —  Bev. 
P.  S.  Grant  delivered  the  Baccalaureate 
Sermon  at  the  Commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  —  Hon.  Edward  Kent  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.D.  on  May  26, 
from  the  University  of  Arizona.  —  G.  B. 
Morison  has  retired  from  the  presidency 
of  the  Boston  Athletic  Association,  a 
position  which  he  has  held  for  eleven 
years.  A  reception  was  given  in  his  honor 
on  May  20,  at  the  clubhouse,  attended 
by  600  members,  and  a  watch  and  chain 
were  presented  to  him.  Later  he  received 
a  silver  loving-cup  as  a  testimonial  from 
members  of  the  different  committees  of 
the  oiganization  which  he  has  served  so 
loyally  and  effidoitly  for  28  years.  Mori- 
•on  has  enrolled  himself  as  a  member  of 
the  military  training  camp  at  Plattsburg, 
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N. Y.  —  J.  F.  Moon  received  at  Com- 
mencement the  degree  of  LL.D.,  be- 
stowed in  the  following  words:  *'John 
FarweD  Moors*  a  reformer  who  has 
wroni^t  reforms  deep  and  lasting  in  the 
school  system  and  city  government  of 
Boston;  a  man  of  public  spirit  who  aetks 
no  recognition,  and  wants  no  reward  from 
men  but  toil  and  strain  in  serving  them." 

1884. 
T.  K.  Cummins,  See., 
70  State  St.»  Boston. 
N.  S.  Hunting  sailed  from  New  Yoric 
on  June  26  on  the  steamship  Noordam 
as  a  member  of  the  surgical  unit  whidi 
Dr.  Wm.  Osier  asked  Harvard  to  assem- 
ble for  woHe  with  the  British  army.  — 
Winthrop  Burr  is  vice-president  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  —  S.  A. 
Eliot  has  again  been  elected  head  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association. 

1885. 

H.  M.  WiujAMB,  See,, 
16  State  St..  Boston. 
The  90th  anniversary  celebration  was 
much  enjoyed  by  a  large  number  of  men 
and  their  wives.  The  first  gathering  was 
on  Sunday,  June  20,  for  a  morning  church 
service  at  the  First  Parish  Church  in 
Cambridge.  Rev.  W.  F.  Greenman 
preadied  the  sermon.  This  was  followed 
by  a  brief  reception  at  President  Low- 
ell's house  and  by  a  luncheon,  etc.,  at  the 
Oakley  Club.  All  day  Monday  was  spent 
in  a  delightful  trip  to  John  E.  Thayer's 
home  in  Lancaster,  which  included  an 
inspection  of  hb  museum  of  North  Amer- 
ican birds.  A  large  number  attended  the 
Stadium  exercises  on  Class  Day.  Wed- 
nesday the  Class  took  breakfast  at  Smith 
Hall,  then  inspected  the  Widener  Li- 
brary, made  a  visit  to  Prof.  Richards  at 
the  Chemical  Laboratory,  inspected  the 
new  Andover  theological  buildings, 
lunched  at  the  Harvard  Union,  attended 


the  ball  game,  and  wound  up  the  day 
with  the  Class  dinner.  Storrow  pre- 
sided* Nutter  and  S.  E.  Y(^nslow  acted 
as  toastmasters.  The  Class  luncheon 
was  held  on  Commencement  at  Harvard 
6.  A  large  party  attended  the  Yale  races 
on  Friday.  —  The  8th  Class  Rqiort,  in- 
cluding an  account  of  the  80th  anniver- 
saiy  celebration,  will  be  issued  this  fall. 
—  J.  E.  Thayer  and  E.  F.  Woods  were 
elected  at  Commencement  members  of 
the  Class  Conmiittee  to  fill  vacancies 
caused  by  the  death  of  Mumford  and 
the  resignation  of  Hansen.  —  Charles 
Heath  Atkinson  died  at  Brattleboro, 
Vt.,  July  19,  1915,  after  a  long  iUness 
which  incapacitated  him  for  nearly  80 
years.  He  was  the  son  of  Edward  and 
Mary  (Heath)  Atkinson  and  was  bom 
at  Brookline,  July  2, 1862.  He  attended 
the  Roxbury  Latin  School  and  took  his 
examinations  for  College  in  1880,  but 
stayed  out  a  year  and  entered  in  the 
Class  of  1885.  In  College  he  was  one  of 
the  conspicuous  men  of  the  Class  and 
was  third  marshal  at  graduation.  He 
was  prominent  in  athletics  as  steward, 
secretary,  treasurer,  and  finally  presi- 
dent of  the  H.A.A.  He  was  a  regular 
contestant  in  the  running  high  jump  and 
the  two-handed  vault.  He  held  the 
interooUegiate  record  in  the  former  and 
the  college  record  in  the  latter  event.  His 
victories  twice  helped  to  win  the  Mott 
Haven  Cup  for  Harvard;  and  the  class 
flag  for  *85  in  his  junior  year.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  A.D.,  Art  Club,  the 
H.P.C.,  and  the  D.K.E.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  of  1770  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Advocate  and  Lampoon  boards. 
After  graduation  he  spent  nearly  a  year 
and  a  half  in  the  study  of  mechanical 
engineering  at  the  Mass.  Institute  of 
Technology  as  a  member  of  the  Class  of 
1887.  Then  his  health  gave  away  and  he 
was  forced  to  live  a  retired  life.  Tlie 
funeral  took  place  at  the  old  Atkinson 
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home.  Chestnut  Hfll.  July  22.  191tf.  — 
The  addresses  are  desired  of  Francis 
Brinley  Fogg  and  Abner  Z.  Bowen.  -* 
Cowdin,  Delano,  Johnson,  and  Williams 
with  family  parties  were  members  of  the 
Finland  shipload  to  the  Associated  Har- 
vard Clubs  by  the  way  of  Panama  CanaL 
—  Grafton  D.  Cushing  is  candidate  for 
Republican  nomination  for  Governor  of 
Massachusetts.  —  B.  B.  Thayer  is  now 
vice-president  of  the  Anaconda  Mining 
Company.  —  C.  S.  Parker  has  been  ap- 
pointed receiver  of  the  Rock  Island  Co^ 
the  holding  company  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R.  Co. 

1886. 

J.  H.  HUDDLESTON,  ScC., 
145  W.  78th  St..  New  York. 
The  annual  subscription  class  dinner 
was  held  at  the  St.  Botolph  Club,  June 
23.  Sabine  presided.  G.  G.  Wilson  spoke 
on  certain  questions  of  international 
law  in  connection  with  the  present  war; 
Nichols  told  of  the  organization  of  the 
Harvard  surgical  unit.  The  other  speak* 
ers  were  Boyden,  Ennis,  Frothingham, 
Malloiy,  and  Vogel.  Weld  and  Simmons 
did  a  musical  stunt.  Besides  the  ''out- 
landers'*  Boyden,  Bradley,  and  Ennis, 
from  Chicago,  and  Vogel,  from  Mil- 
waukee, there  were  present  Austin,  T. 
T.  Baldwin,  Claflin,  Clifford,  Codman, 
Fessenden,Frothingliam,  Gleason,  Guild, 
Hamlin,  Harris,  Haughton,  Hood,  P.  S. 
Howe,  W.  H.  Howe,  Kendall,  Lyman, 
Malloiy,  Merriam,  Moors,  Nichols,  Par- 
sons, Porter,  Pratt,  Roberts,  Sabine, 
Simmons,  Slocum,  G.  M.  Weed,  Weld, 
Weston,  G.  G.  Wilson,  Winter,  and  G. 
M.  Woodbury.  —  Plans  for  our  SOth 
reunion  next  June  are  under  considera- 
tion. —  Nichols  is  the  head  of  the  Har- 
vard surgical  unit  serving  in  France  as 
part  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps. 
The  unit,  82  surgeons  and  doctors  from 
the  staff  and  graduates  of  the  Medical 


School,  and  75  nurses,  sailed  for  Eng- 
land late  in  June.  The  term  of  service 
will  end  Oct.  1.  —  Haughton  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Committee  of  the 
Refugees'  Relief  Fund,  with  headquar- 
ters in  New  York,  which  is  appealing  to 
members  of  social  and  other  clubs  in  the 
United  States  for  subscriptions  for  the 
relief  of  non-combatant  war  refugees  or 
sufferers  of  any  nation. 

1887. 

G.  P.  FuBBER,  See,, 
344  South  Station,  Boston. 
The  usual  informal  dinner  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  June  23,  at  the  Tavern 
Club,  Boylston  PL,  Boston:  45  men  were 
present.  A.  C.  Coolidge  gave  a  very  in- 
teresting talk  on  the  European  situation. 
Hollis  7  was  open  to  the  Qass  as  usual 
on  Commencement  Day.  —  Frederic 
Shurtleff  Coolidge  was  bom  in  Bos- 
ton, Dec.  19, 1865,  and  died  in  New  York 
May  14, 1915.  Fred  Coolidge  spent  more 
than  six  years  in  medical  study  before 
beginning  the  active  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession; a  large  part  of  this  was  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  in  Boston;  a 
little  more  than  a  year  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  and  some- 
what less  than  two  years  abroad.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time,  the  close  contact  that 
comes  from  daily  intercourse,  both  social 
and  academic,  revealed  always  the  same 
manly  characteristics.  He  was  an  eager 
student;  he  was  persistent  and  thorough 
in  his  method  of  study.  He  was  never 
superficial;  never  guessed  at  things,  but 
woriced  always  to  know  the  facts,  not 
being  satisfied  until  he  knew  them  no 
matter  how  much  time  it  might  require. 
He  was  careful,  prompt,  and  consistent 
in  attendance,  not  only  upon  stated  lec- 
tures but  at  clinics,  demonstrations,  and 
the  endless  other  forms  of  in8tructi<m 
which  go  to  make  up  a  modem  medical 
education.  His  ambition,  which  was  un- 
faltering but  never  pushed  into  obvious 
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prominenoe*  was  to  be  a  leader  in  every<- 
thing;  whether  it  was  study,  recreation* 
or  official  position,  Coolidge  would  be 
satisfied  to  be  only  among  the  very  first. 
The  men  who  came  from  '87  to  the  Med- 
ical School  ranged  through  all  the  tiers 
of  social  and  mental  standing.  It  was 
the  largest  number  of  men  who  had  ever 
come  from  a  single  dass  at  Cambridge, 
and  remained  the  largest  number  for 
many  years  afterwards.  In  a  short  time, 
Coolidge  was  a  friend  to  each  one, 
whether  he  had  known  him  well  in  Cam- 
bridge or  not.  His  interest  in  his  nei^ 
bor  was  sincere  and  sympathetic,  and  it 
was  a  true  human  interest,  because  it 
did  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  his 
rivalry  to  lead  in  class  standing.  Cool- 
idge was  always  cordial  and  hearty  in  his 
greetings,  never  too  busy  to  answer  a 
question,  or  to  refuse  a  beginning  con- 
versation; always  willing  to  discuss,  uid 
to  maintain  his  opinion  with  argument 
if  need  be,  yet  always  considerate  of 
another's  opinion.  This  democratic  sin- 
cerity added  to  his  obvious  industiy 
could  not  fail  to  make  him  a  favorite 
with  scholars  and  teachers  alike,  with 
those  classmates  who  were  not  Harvard 
men,  as  well  as  those  who  were.  When» 
after  his  marriage,  he  came  to  Vienna 
in  "OS,  these  same  characteristics  if  po»* 
sible  were  intensified.  At  times  he  would 
refuse  to  go  on  the  regular  Saturday 
excursion  into  surrounding  mountains 
which  we  all  f otmd  intensely  enjoyable, 
giving  for  an  excuse  that  he  must  pre-' 
pare  his  lectures  for  Chicago;  and  at 
other  times,  if,  for  instance,  we  went  to 
the  big  swimming-pool  on  the  edge  of  the 
Duiube,  he  would  challenge  us  aU  to  a 
swimming  race  and  not  be  content  untSI 
to  our  surprise  he  had  beaten  as  all; 
and  on  occasions,  which  were  too  in- 
frequent, when  he  went  with  us  to  the 
opera,  his  enjoyment  of  the  magnificent 
performance  in  the  Boyal  Opera  House 


(m  the  Ringstrasie  was  always  so  keen 
and  so  undisgiused  that  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  watch  his  face.  At  that  time,  Cool- 
idge was  in  perfect  health.  He  returned 
from  Vienna  in  the  late  autumn,  taking 
with  him  our  deqp  regrets  and  leaving 
behind  an  unfiUed  place.  The  future 
which  awaited  him  seemed  one  in  which 
hard  work,  success,  and  great  happiness 
would  surely  be  combined;  It  would  be 
in4>ossibie  to  think  otherwise.  Yet  he 
had  scarcely  entered  upon  his  carder 
when  disease  in  a  most  unexpected  form 
gripped  him,  and  for  the  next  twenty 
years  he  was  doomed  to  be  the  victim  of 
one  terrible  infection  after  another;  in 
spite  of  operations,  of  new  or  old  forms 
di  treatment,  of  change  of  habitation, 
the  resultant  curve  was  always  down- 
wards; *'oiie  sorrow  treads  upon  an- 
other's heels,  so  fast  they  follow."  The 
progress  of  sidcness  was  slow  but  unre- 
lenting, the  spirit  opposed  to  it  always 
courageous,  always  optimistic;  if  dis* 
oouragement  came  in  the  ni^t,  St  had 
gone  by  the  morning,  and  if  despair 
was  ever  a  visitor,  his  family  and  friends 
oould  not  discover  it.  Up  to  the  very 
end,  Coolidge  made  plans  for  the  future, 
and  always  with  the  aim  of  helping 
others  by  some  form  of  professional  ac- 
tivity; he  would  not  accept  defeat,  his 
ambition  did  not  recognise  disaster. 
Physicians  of  mature  age  gradually  come 
to  believe  that  no  case  is  so  pitiful  that 
another  still  more  pitiful  cannot  be 
found.  But  it  has  seemed  to  many  of  us 
who  knew  the  whole  story,  that  nothing 
we  had  seen  before  oould  be  as  pathetic 
as  this;  everything  possible  to  live  for; 
eveiy  facility  past  and  present  for  work; 
an  the  work  aiming  at  the  rdief  of  suf- 
fering; a  spirit  that  could  not  be  re- 
pressed, that  would  not  be  defeated, 
doomed  to  two  decades  of  uncomplain- 
ing invalidism;  and  at  last,  after  a  seem- 
ingly successful  nutjor  surgical  operatiott. 
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Bueeting  with  a  ioule  fht  HAMOI  c&emy 
he  had  repdled  so  long,  the  kggaid,  bat 
now  kindly  and  ahnost  wdoome  Death. 
Sodi  a  life  leaves  only  a  heritage  of  high 
pride  unto  his  family,  and  gives  to  *87 
the  traditicm  of  a  da^smate  who  lived 
and  made  real  the  pure  idealism  of  Col- 
lege Youth  to  the  utmost  degree^  who 
fought  the  good  fi^t  undismayed*  the 
Hi4>py  Warrior,  to  the  bitter  end.  ^ 
J.  B.  B..  '87. 

1888. 

G.  R.  PuLsiFEB,  8ec^ 
413  Barrittor*!  HaU.  Bottoo. 
E.  A.  Haniman  has  published  in 
pamphlet  form  an  address  delivered  bfr* 
fore  the  Bar  Association  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  entitled  "Effidenc^  in  the 
Administration  of  Justice."  ^- B.  R. 
Thayer  has  published  in  pamphlet  form 
an  address  delivered  on  Jan.  £5  last  be- 
fore the  Law  Association  of  Philadelphia, 
entitled  "Judicial  Administration.**  —6. 
B.  Lei^^ton  has  been  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  N.H.  Board  of  Forestry  Com* 
misaoners.  —  R.  H.  Van  Deman,  Major 
of  U.S.  Army,  has  been  ordered  to  duty 
in  Washington  on  the  General  Staff.  ^ 
John  R.  Eldfidge  died  at  Be^eley, 
Cal.,  MaySS.  He  was  bom  at  Milford, 
Sept  19, 1864,  and  prepared  for  College 
at  ^fllips  Andover.  After  graduation  he 
studied  medicine  in  San  Frandsoo,  and 
subsequently  practised  in  that  city, 
FVemo,  and  Berkeley.  His  professional 
work  had  centred  on  nervous  and  mental 
diseases,  and  he  was  an  enthusiastie 
student  of  psychology  and  its  bearing  oa 
nervous  and  mental  troubles.  He  mar- 
ried JIfiss  Imogene  Rowell  at  San  Fran- 
dsoo, Nov.  85,  1895.  She  survives  him 
with  a  son  and  daughter.  Because  of  the 
distance  from  Cambridge,  Eldridge  had 
never  been  able  to  attend  reunions  sub- 
sequent to  his  graduation.  Hehaskqit 
in  touch  with  the  Class,  and  the  Secre- 


tary has  from  time  to  time  teosived  cor- 
dial letters  itom  him. 

1889. 
Hon.  CBAftLBB  Wabbbn,  5«e., 
Dept.  of  Justi«e,  Wathiocton,  D.C. 
W.  R.  Bigelow*s  address  is  Old  South 
Bldg.,  Boston.-— J.  B.  Crocker's  home 
address  is  Chatham.  —  E.  C.  Pfeiffer's 
home  address  is  Box  125,  West  Alham- 
bra,  Cal.  —  The  informal  Class  dinner 
at  the  Univermty  Qub,  Boston,  Wed- 
nesday evening,  June  £8,  1915,  was  a 
great  success.  The  Class  Secretary, 
Charles  Warren,  presided,  and  the  fol- 
lowing 48  were  present:  Bigelow,  Brew- 
sttf,  Brooks,  Bunker,  Burdett,  Burr, 
Caner,  Coulson,  Darling,  Durfee^  Crood- 
win.    Grew,    Hall,    Hathaway,    ffi^ 

A.  D.  Hodges,  W.  T.  Hodges,  HoUiday, 
Isham,  Jennings,  JoKne,  Latimer,  Maiv 
vin,  Maynadier,  Moore,  Morgan,  Morse^ 
Newell,  Ohnstead,  J.  S.  Phelps,  Potter, 
Prescott,  Raymond,  Reynolds,  M.  W. 
Richardson,  Ropes,  Saltonstall,  Shuman, 
Stone,  Storrow,  Taylor,  F.  W.  Thayer, 
Townsend,  Trafford,  C.  Warren,  Weaver, 

B.  C.  Weld,  Whitney.  —  W.  R.  Bigelow 
has  become  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Moulton,  Loring  &  Bigelow,  in  Boston. 
—  J.  B.  Crocker  retired  from  business, 
July,  1914.  He  writes  that  he  has  "sold 
the  old  farm  and  now  has  a  house  by  the 
sea  at  Chatham,  where  the  same  old 
rules  in  regard  to  '89  men  still  apply."  — 

C.  E.  Curry  wrote  in  April:  '*One  thing 
I  am  quite  sure  of  is  that  Germany,  or 
at  least  Bavaria,  where  I  am  residing, 
neither  sought  nor  expected  the  present 
war.  On  the  86th  of  July  we  held  our 
last  regatta  of  the  Munich  week  on  the 
Ammer-see,  and  among  those  who  at- 
tended on  the  small  steamer  that  accom- 
panied the  regatta  was  the  pres^it  King 
of  Bavaria.  During  the  whole  race  his 
thoughts  were  entirdy  concentrated  on 
the  different  groups  of  competing  boats. 
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and  it  was  not  until  the  regatta  was  en- 
tirely over,  on  our  way  back  acroaB  the 
lake,  that  I  ventured  to  refer  to  the 
trouble  then  brewing  between  Austria 
and  Serbia,  upon  which  he  gave  me  to 
understand  that  he  had  not  the  least 
apprehenaons  about  the  misunderstand- 
ing between  the  two  countries.  Every 
one  I  met  here  at  the  time  felt  the  same^ 
and  I  mention  this  only  to  show  how 
little  concerned  we  all  were  about  the 
future,  the  best  proof  that  we  had  neither 
•ought  nor  expected  war." — R.  N.  Dur- 
lee  has  been  elected  director  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Fall  River  and  of  the 
B.  M.  C.  Durfee  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Company;  also  trustee  of  the  B.  M.  C. 
Durfee  High  School.— E.  C.  Pfeiffer 
has  sent  his  address  (see  above)  and  is 
no  longer  in  the  "Lost  Men"  list.  —  W. 
H.  Siebert  is  President  of  the  Ohio  His- 
tory Teachers'  Association,  has  been 
elected  member  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Social  Sciences,  and  a  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Loyal  Society  of  Can- 
ada. —  C.  M.  Thayer  has  formed  a  law 
partnership  with  Frank  C.  Smith  and 
George  A.  Gaskill  as  Thayer,  Smith  k 
Gaskill. 

1890. 

J.  W.  Lund,  Sdc,, 
84  SUie  St..  Boston. 
The  Class  celebrated  its  25th  anni- 
versary from  June  19  to  25.  The  head- 
quarters were  opened  at  the  Copley- 
Plaza  Hotel  on  Simday,  June  20,  where 
members  of  the  Class  and  their  wives 
and  guests  registered  as  they  arrived. 
A  luncheon  was  served,  and  at  S  o'clock 
the  Class  went  to  Cambridge  to  the 
Phillips  Brooks  House,  and  at  5.80  had 
services  at  Appleton  Chapel.  After  the 
services  the  Class  was  received  by  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Lowell  at  their  home,  and 
then  went  to  the  Country  Club  for  sup- 
per. On  Monday,  June  21,  the  men  went 


by  special  train  to  Robert  F.  Herrick'f 
at  Wareham  for  the  Hambake,  uid  their 
wives  lundied  with  Mrs.  Herrick  at 
Milton.  On  Tuesday,  Class  Day,  th« 
men  and  their  wives  and  guests  lunched 
at  Smith  Hall,  one  of  the  Freshman 
Dormitories,  and  attended  the  Class 
Dfif^  Exercises,  and  had  siq>per  and  a 
dance  at  the  Colonial  Club  in  the  eve* 
ning.  On  Wednesday  the  members  of 
the  Class  and  their  wives  were  invited  to 
a  garden  party  by  the  Misses  ^ocum 
of  Jamaica  Plain,  where  a  picture  was 
taken.  We  then  motored  to  Soldier's 
Field  and  attended  the  ball  game.  In 
the  evening  the  anniversary  dinner  was 
held  at  the  Algonquin  Club.  Slocum 
presided,  Lund  was  toastmaster.  Cod- 
man,  chorister,  and  Post,  poet.  On 
Thursday,  June  24,  the  Class  lunched 
with  the  Chief  Marshal,  and  their  wives 
attended  a  luncheon  at  the  Colonial 
Club  and  were  guests  of  the  Chief  Mar* 
shal  at  the  Alumni  Exercises.  Robert  F. 
Herrick  was  Chief  Marshal  of  the  alumni 
and  his  '90  aides  were  Barnes,  Blagden, 
Cabot»  Cary,  Crehore,  Darling,  Fair- 
bank,  Fessenden,  Hutchinson,  Kosh- 
land,  Lockwood,  Lund,  F.  P.  Magoun, 
Biartin,  P.  S.  Parker,  Post,  Richmond, 
Robinson,  Rublee,  Slocum,  B.  T.  Tiltoiu 
R.  Tyson,  Vau^lian,  Wells,  and  Woods. 
Frederick  P.  Cabot  q>oke  for  the  Class 
at  the  Alumni  Exercises;  $80,000  was 
pres^ited  by  the  Class  to  the  College 
and  announcement  was  made  that  sub- 
scriptions had  been  received  for  $20,000 
additi<mal.  On  Friday,  June  25,  the 
members  of  the  Class  and  their  wives 
and  guests  went  to  New  London  on  the 
Harvard  Club  special  trainand  witnessed 
the  Second  Ei^^t  and  the  Varsity  races 
whidi  were  not  as  enjoyable  as  the  base- 
ball game.  The  number  who  registered 
for  some  of  the  events  of  the  celebration 
was  178;  170  men  attended  the  Class 
dinner,  and  189  went  on  the  New  Lonr 
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don  trip,  which  is  mudi  in  exoesi  of  the 
attendance  at  any  preceding  25th  anni- 
versary  at  Cambridge.  The  Class  Report 
was  issued  and  sent  to  all  members  of 
the  Class  about  June  1.  A  8iq>plement- 
ary  report  giving  an  account  of  the  cele- 
bration is  now  being  pr^>ared.  —  Ao- 
gustns  B.  Higginson  died  on  June  17, 
1915,  at  SanU  Barbara,  CaL  —Arthur 
H.  Pingree  died  at  Pigeon  Cove,  on 
July.  19,  1915.  —  On  Commencement 
Day,  June  24,  Robert  F.  Herrick  was 
elected  an  Overseer,  and  RusseU  G. 
Fessenden  was  elected  a  Director  of  the 
Alumni  Association.  —  Thomas  H.  But- 
timer  has  been  appointed  by  Gov.  Walsh 
a  trustee  of  the  Mass.  Training  Schoob. 
—  James  Brown  Scott  has  been  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  American 
Society  for  Judicial  Settlement  of  Inter- 
national Disputes.  —  James  P.  Hutchin- 
son sailed  on  June  12  at  the  head  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  unit  for  the 
American  Hospital  at  Paris.  —  David 
C.  Torrey  has  resigned  as  pastor  of  the 
Bedford  Congregational  Church.  He 
feeb  in  need  of  a  rest  and  will  remove 
with  his  family  to  another  part  of  the 
SUte.  —  Charles  J.  White  is  secretary 
of  the  New  England  Society  of  Derma- 
tology and  Syphilis.  He  is  also  president 
of  the  American  Dermatological  Ass'n 
for  1915-10. 

1891. 

A.  J.  Gabobau,  See^ 
12  Aahburton  PI.,  Boston. 

Dr.  Summer  Carruth  Saville  died 
May  27  at  Cambridge,  after  an  illness  of 
about  one  month.  He  was  the  son  of 
Henry  Martyn  and  Antoinette  Hale 
(Carruth)  Saville  and  was  bom  May  17, 
1867,  at  Boston.  He  prepared  at  J.  P. 
Hopkinson*s  School  and  entered  CoUege 
as  a  Freshman.  After  graduating  he  en- 
tered the  Medical  School,  graduating  in 
1894.  He  spent  two  years  studying  in 


l^enna  and  other  European  cities,  finally 
establishing  himself  in  Boston.  He  was 
unmarried.  He  leaves  a  mother  at  57 
Shepard  St.,  Cambridge,  and  two  broth- 
ers. Rev.  Heniy  M.  Saville,  a  member 
of  the  Class,  and  Huntington  Saville,  a 
Boston  attorney.  —  The  friends  of  the 
late  Harvey  H.  Baker  met  at  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Club  in  Boston  on  June  11 
to  consider  some  of  the  important  phases 
and  lessons  of  Judge  Baker's  work.  — 
Kenneth  McKenzie  has  resigned  his  po- 
sition at  Yale  to  become  professes  and 
head  of  the  d^Murtment  of  Romance  lan- 
guages at  the  University  of  Illinois; 
address,  Urbana,  HI.  —  Charies  K.  Mor- 
rison has  become  associated  with  Eliot 
NOTton,  '85,  in  the  general  practice  of 
law  at  2  Rector  St.,  N.Y.  City.  —  C.  A. 
Blake,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  invites  mem- 
bers of  the  Class  to  stop  over  on  their 
way  from  the  San  Frandsoo  Fair.  —  A 
meeting  of  the  Class  called  to  discuss 
plans  for  the  25th  anniversary  was  held 
at  the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston  on  Thurs- 
day, July  8,  1915.  At  this  meeting  the 
duurman  of  the  committee,  Arthur  J. 
Cumnock,  gave  a  brief  description  of 
previous  Class  Funds  which  have  been 
given  to  the  CoUege  at  the  time  of  25th 
reunions.  After  a  general  discussion  the 
following  resolutions  were  passed:  Re* 
sohed.  That  the  Class  Committee  be  au- 
thorized to  proceed  with  the  collection 
of  the  fund  to  be  raised  for  presentation 
to  the  College  at  our  25th  anniversary, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  the  25th  reunion, 
and  that  the  foUowing  local  committees, 
with  power  of  substitution,  or  to  add  to 
their  number,  be  appointed  to  co5perate 
with  the  CUiss  Committee  for  these  pur- 
poses. It  was  further  A^M/vecf,  That  the 
fund  when  raised  be  added  to  the  unre- 
stricted funds,  the  income  only  to  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  CoUege  proper 
as  distinguished  from  the  University  at 
large.  Boston  and  New  England:  T.  N. 
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PerldikB,  cfaamnan;  J.  T.  Bornett,  S,  T. 
R.  Crosby,  F.  H.  Curtias,  D.  a  Dean, 
A.  J.  Garceau,  C.  F.  Gettemy,  J.  A.  Low- 
ell S.  D.  Parker,  D.  C.  PerdraL  Nev 
York:  E.  C.  Moen,  diairman;  J.  C 
Bishop,  A.  J.  Cumnock,  F.  H.  Hitdi- 
cock,  J.  P.  Lee,  R.  H.  Post,  J.  O.  Powers, 
F.Rog^s.  Middle  Wett.'F.W.BmUDg' 
ham,  chairman;  B.  Bowman,  X  W. 
Mariner,  A.  N.  Mc€reoch,  M.  Simons. 
Southern  States:  N.  Longworth,  chair- 
man; F.  G.  Caffey,  J.  W.  Geary.  We9^ 
em  States:  MiteA^uXxo,  Resohed^That 
the  following  committees  be  appointed 
with  power  to  add  to  their  membership 
to  take  charge  of  the  details  of  the 
25th  reunion:  ExeeuHve  Com.:  A.  J. 
Garceau,  chairman;  A.  W.  Weld,  treas- 
urer; F.  R.  Bangs,  P.  Y.  DeNormandie^ 
T.  P.  King,  E.  F.  Leland,  R.  L.  O'Brien. 
HospiUditp  Com,:  M.  Luce,  chairman; 
C.  C.  Bkncy,  A.  H.  Brooks,  W.  K.  Hint, 
G.  Tyson.  Com.  of  Entertainment  cf 
Wives  and  Children:  M.  Williams,  Jr., 
chairman;  W.Amory,  J.J.Higgina,C.S. 
Hopkinson.  F.  Winthrop,  A.  V.  Wood- 
worth.  Sunday  Service  at  Appleton  Chapel: 
Executive  Committee.  Field  Day:  J.  A. 
Blanchard  (with  full  powers).  Class  Daif 
and  Ball  Game:  D.  S.  Dean,  chairman; 
A.  E.  Burr,  S.  V.  R.  Crosby,  H.  L  Cum^ 
mings,  L.  M.  Stockton.  Commencement: 

A.  J.  Garceau.  Boo/ Aoce:  S.  D.  Parker, 
chairman;  R.  S.  Hale,  T.  N.  Perkins. 
Dinner  Com.:  J.  T.  Burnett,  cluurman; 
R.  W.  Atkinson,  F.  H.  Curtiss,  A.  B, 
Nichols,  J.  A.  Parker.  Program  and 
Souvenir  Com.:  J.  B.  Noyes,  chairman; 

B.  P.  Jenks»  G.  L.  Osgood,  Jr. 

1892. 

Pfior.  A.  R.  Benneb,  See^ 

Andover. 

Joshua  Hale  was  instantly  killed 

June  15,  1915,  by  an  automobile  at  the 

railroad  station  in  Newbuiyport   Hale 

was  bom  .in  Boston,  May  8,  1869,  the 


son  ol  Cyras  King  and  Alice  Little 
Hak,  of  a  family  prominently  identi- 
fied with  Newburyport  for  many  years. 
Most  of  his  College  work  was  in  the 
Lawrence  Sdentific  School  He  be- 
came a  consulting  engineer,  and  on  Oct 
£1,  1908,  he  married  Florence  Louise 
Gould  at  Moline,  111.  In  Newburyport 
he  had  been  interested  in  every  public- 
spirited  undertaking  and  was  a  tower  of 
strength  as  a  deacon  in  the  Belleyille 
Congregational  Church.  There  was 
general  mourning  at  the  sudden  cut- 
ting-off  in  hb  prime  of  so  good  a  dtisen. 
Hale  was  not  widely  known  in  our  Class 
except  among  those  who  took  the  higher 
scientific  courses.  He  was  interested  in 
athletics  and  in  Harvard  won  first 
place  in  the  running  broad  jump  in  one 
of  the  Yak  contests.  Aithou^  of  a 
robust  physique.  Hale  was  troubled 
through  his  life  by  bronchial  weakness 
and  suffered  many  sicknesses.  He  had 
only  recently  recovered  from  typhoid 
fever.  He  valued  his  Harvard  training 
and  was  a  charter  member  of  the  New- 
buryport Harvard  Club.  As  a  lifelong 
friend  I  may  be  pomitted  to  add,  in 
more  intimate  description,  that  while 
our  classmate  had  the  advantages  of 
wealth  and  good  birth  he  was  noted  for 
the  democratic  catholicity  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. He  had  not  a  particle  of 
"aide"  and  he  knew  everybody.  His 
manner  was  cordial  and  seemed  to  reflect 
the  sympathetic  strength  of  his  charac- 
ter. His  friendship  was  valued  highly. 
He  was  of  a  deeply  religious  nature  and 
was  active  in  Christian  work.  The  best 
traditions  of  Puritan  ancestry  and  Har- 
vard teaching  did  not  suffer  in  his  life. 
In  his  death  the  city  of  Newburyport  has 
lost  an  able,  public-spirited  citizen,  and 
the  Ckiss  of  '92  a  true  Christian  gentle- 
man. W.  L.  B.  —  M.  D.  Follansbee  re- 
ceived the  h<Miorary  degree  of  LL.D 
from  Northwesteni  University  at  the 
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recent  June  Commencement.  —  E.  E. 
Ciiutlionie*8  address  is  1622  C&ton  Ave.» 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  — T.  W.  Lamont  de- 
livered an  address  on  "The  Effect  of  the 
War  on  America's  Financial  Position" 
before  the  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science  at  Philadelphia^ 
Pa..  May  1, 1015. 

1893. 
S.  F.  Batcheldeb,  8ee.t 

721  Tremont  Bids.*  BoaUnu 
L.  A.  Coeme's  recent  musical  compo- 
sitions are  being  published  by  subscrip- 
tion "in  dght  sets,  consisting  of  lyric 
and  dramatic  songs,  pieces  for  piano- 
forte, and  other  compositions  in  small 
form."  Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to 
Dr.  Hany  M.  Kay,  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin. —  A.  C.  Dearborn,  of  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  publishers,  writes  from  N.Y.  City: 
"In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  Yak 
firm,  so  far  as  the  heads  are  concerned, 
we  have  done  fairly  well  by  '93;  as,  in 
addition  to  Stone's  forthcoming  text- 
book on  ArgtanentatUm,  the  Class  is 
represented  by  one  novel  by  Harrison 
Rhodes,  three  by  D.  D.  Wells,  and  Fams- 
worth's  edition  of  Robert  Hebnont,  We 
are  just  publishing  a  newspaper  bode  to 
which  Villard  has  contributed  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  chapter  on  "-Weak- 
nesses of  Modem  Journalism."  —  R.  G. 
Dodge  continues  as  one  of  the  q>ecial 
lecturers  at  the  Evening  Law  School 
of  the  Boston  Y.M.C.A.  —  A.  C.  Fay, 
sometime  principal  of  the  high  schools 
of  Sudbury,  Dover,  N.H.,  Burrillville, 
R.I.,  Bridgewater,  Chillicothe,  O.,  and 
Fhfcmingham,  and  subsequently  con- 
nected with  the  Treat  Tutoring  School 
of  Helenwood,  Tenn.,  has  become  presi- 
dent and  treasurer  of  the  A.  C.  Fay  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  annealers  and  case-hardenr 
ers  of  steel,  at  5  Hanover  St.,  Boston.  — 
H.  G.  Fay  has  been  for  the  past  two 
years  connected  with  the  public  school 


system  of  New  York;  address,  1061  St. 
Nichoks  Ave.,  N.Y.  —  E.  L.  Hunt  has 
been  appointed  assistant  professor  of 
clinical  neurology  in  the  Medical  School 
of  Columbia  University.  —  William  H. 
Robey,  Jr.,  has  been  i^pointed  instructor 
in  medicine  in  charge  of  the  course  in 
physical  diagnosis,  a  member  of  the 
Fumlty  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
and  visiting  physician  to  the  Boston 
Ci\j  Hoq>ital.  —  T.  H.  Sylvester,  Chris- 
tian Science  practitioner,  has  removed 
from  N.Y.  City  to  San  Diego,  Cal.;  ad- 
dress. Box  55,  R.F.D.  3.  —  J.  A.  Wilder 
entertained  the  members  of  the  Hasty 
Pudding  Club  on  the  evening  of  Wed- 
nesday, May  26,  1915,  "  impersonating 
himself."  —  G.  P.  ^Hnship  has  resigned 
from  the  John  Carter  Brown  library  at 
Providence,  R.I.,  to  become  curator  of 
the  Widener  CoUection  of  rare  books  in 
the  new  library  at  Harvard;  address, 
21  Buckingham  St.,  Cambridge. 

1894. 

E.  K.  Rand,  80c., 
197  Lake  View  Ave.,  Cambridge. 
Forty-five  members  of  the  Class  en- 
joyed a  field-day  with  R.  Homans  at 
Quincy  on  June  21.  The  entertainment 
consisted  of  various  games  of  soft  ball, 
a  swim  in  the  bay,  and  after  supper, 
muncal  and  dramatic  performances  by 
T.  Safford.  The  Commencement  Re- 
union was  held  as  usual  in  Stoughton  23. 
—  Herbert  Stuart  Stone  lost  his  life 
in  the  Lusiiania  massacre.  May  7.  His 
body  was  recovered  July  21,  at  Bally 
Bunion,  Ireland.  He  was  bom  in  Chi* 
cage.  May  29,  1871,  and  prepared  for 
College  at  Geneva,  Switxerland,  and 
Dresden,  Germany.  In  College  he  was 
an  editor  of  the  Crimaon  and  in  his  senior 
year  founded,  with  H.  I.  Kimball,  '94, 
the  publishing  firm  of  Stone  &  Kimball 
(later  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.),  located  in 
Chicago  from  1894  to  1905.  In  1905  he 
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sold  liis  interest  in  the  firm,  and  in  1807 
took  over  the  publication  of  The  Ecuse 
BeavUfid  magarine,  whidi  he  moved  to 
New  York  in  1910  and  sold  in  1913.  His 
ideals  as  a  publisher  were  high;  he  per* 
formed  a  genuine  service  for  printing  in 
America  by  his  use  of  attractive  type 
and  binding  in  ordinary  selling  editions. 
He  sailed  on  the  LtaUama  for  a  trip 
abroad  in  the  interest  of  the  Associated 
Press.  He  met  his  end  bravely.  Those 
who  saw  him  last  report  that  he  had 
given  his  life-beli  to  one  of  his  fdlow- 
passengers.  —  James  Biddle  Eostis 
died  suddenly  of  angina  pectoris  at  his 
residence,  689  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York,  on  Friday,  July  9,  1915.  He  was 
in  his  44th  year.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
late  James  B.  Eustis,  formeriy  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  Ambassador  from 
the  United  States  to  France  during  the 
second  Geveland  Administration.  Eus- 
tis was  one  of  the  few  Southerners  in  the 
Class,  and,  though  known  intimately  by 
but  few,  was  regarded  with  great  affec- 
tion by  those  who  knew  him  well.  In 
January,  1904,  he  married  Miss  Nina  F. 
Crosby,  of  Colonido  Springs,  Col.,  and 
went  to  live  for  a  while  in  the  City  of 
Mexico.  Subsequently  he  came  to  New 
YoHe  and  was  in  business  there  when  he 
died.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and 
one  son,  James  B.  Eustis.  —  Richard  P. 
Hood,  now  living  in  Paris,  France,  writes 
that  he  is  most  anxious  to  receive  con- 
tributions for  the  benefit  of  French  pris- 
oners now  confined  in  Germany.  He 
has  already  raised  some  funds  for  this 
purpose  and  can  assure  any  contributor 
that  money  entrusted  to  him  will  relieve 
mudi  suffering  among  these  prisoners. 
R.  Homans,  53  SUte  St.,  Boston,  will  be 
glad  to  forward  to  Hood  any  gifts  which 
may  be  made  for  this  object.  —  S. 
Miyoshi,  from  whom  the  Secretary  has 
not  heard  for  years,  has  been  in  this 
country  for  several  months.  After  leav- 


ing College  in  the  Freshman  year»  he 
studied  at  the  University  of  Goettingen, 
and  in  1896  entered  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment service  in  Formosa.  In  1908  he 
was  sent  by  the  Government  to  study 
conditions  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
in  1910  to  European  countries  to  investi- 
gate their  colonial  policies.  In  1914  he 
was  appointed  Resident  Commissioner 
of  the  Japanese  Government  at  N.Y. 
City;  address,  £5  Madison  Ave.  He  was 
decorated  in  1909  by  the  German  Em- 
peror with  the  Prusaan  Order  of  the 
Crown,  third  dass,  and  in  1911  by  the 
Japanese  Emperor  with  the  Order  of  the 
Sacred  Treasure.  —  David  Gregg;  the 
Class  Baby,  is  finishing  his  Freshman 
year  at  Harvard. — C.  T.  Kdler  is  man- 
ager of  the  Boston  office  of  Lybrand, 
Ross  Bros,  and  Montgomery,  certified 
public  accountants,  50  Congress  St.  — 
J.  E.  Lou|^,  professor  of  p^chology  in 
New  York  University,  is  secretary  of  the 
School  of  Pedagogy,  director  of  the  Sum** 
mer  School,  and  secretaiy-treasurer  of 
the  Aredbo  Grape  Fruit  Co.,  of  Campo 
Alegre,  Porto  Rico,  —  F.  A.  Dorman  is 
director  of  the  Maternity  Division, 
Woman's  Hospital,  N.Y.  City.  — •  E.  L. 
Walker  is  associate  professor  of  tropical 
medicine  at  the  George  Williams  Hooper 
Foundation  for  Medical  Research,  Uni- 
versity of  California.  —  F.  H.  Kent  is 
asst.  manager  of  C.  G.  Nichols  Co., 
publishers,  356  Main  St.,  Springfield, 
Mass.  —  L.  Bactm  is  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  BUke  Bros,  and  Co.,  with  whidi 
that  of  Edgeriy  and  Crocker  recently 
consolidated.  —  L.  A.  Tancer  is  execu- 
tive secretary  of  Committee  on  Taxa- 
tion, New  York  City,  and  chairman  of 
Citizen's  Union  Committee  on  Consti- 
tutional Convention;  address,  233  Broad- 
way. —  Rev.  L.  M.  Greenman  is  Chap- 
lain of  the  New  York  Society,  Order  of 
the  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America. 
He  has  delivered  many  public  addresses^ 
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puticulariy  on  Dante;  address,  1454 
Vermont  St,,  Quincy,  111.  —  J.  P.  Fox  is 
executive  secretary  of  the  Murray  Hill 
Association,  and  transit  expert.  Com- 
mittee on  City  Flan,  Board  of  Estimate 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  —  E.  A.  Knud. 
sen  writes: "  For  the  first  time,  I  feel  the 
signs  of  approadiing  old  age.  I  have 
been  appointed  School  Commissioner 
for  Kauai  and  treasurer  of  the  Waimea 
Churdi,  both  honoraiy  positions,  with 
work  and  no  pay."  —  At  a  recep- 
tion to  newly  naturalized  dtixens  held 
(July  5th),  in  FaneuO  Hall,  Bostmi, 
'04  was  represented  on  the  program 
by  Rev.  W.  B.  Whitney,  J.  M.  Biin- 
ton,  and  Hon.  G.  H.  Tinkham.  — R. 
T.  W.  Moss  is  in  the  motor-service  of 
the  American  Ambulance  Hospital  in 
Pwis.  —  Addresses:  T.  F.  Currier,  22 
Townsend  Road,  Belmont;  R.  L.  Emer- 
son, 1808 1  St.,  N.W..  Washington,  D.C.; 
Rev.  H.  F.  Perry.  2804  New  Kirk  Ave., 
Broc^lyn,  N.Y.;  J.  Clement.  887  Charles 
St,  Boston;  C.  H.  Hill,  150  Halledc  St., 
San  Francisco;  £.  Tuckerman,  40  Wall 
St;  residence,  121  East  85th  St,  N.Y.; 
J.  H.  P.  Howard,  8  Arlington  St.,  Bos- 
t«i.  — Publications:  E.  N.  Vose,  The 
SpeU  cf  Flanders,  Page  &  Co.;  W.  F. 
fiioos.  The  Fountain  Head  (in  ''Wel- 
fare Series"),  Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 

1805. 

ClAflB  CoMMmSK, 
SO  State  St.»  Room  50,  Boston,  Mass. 
The  Vicennial  Reunion  was  held  dur- 
fing  Commencement  week.  Perfect 
weather,  coupled  with  Class  spirit  of  the 
finest  quality,  enabled  the  program  to 
be  carried  out  in  all  its  various  details. 
Headquarters  for  the  week  were  estab- 
lished at  the  Copley  Plasa  Hotel,  and  at 
5  VM,  Monday,  June  21,  some  200  mem- 
bers assembled  there  for  the  preliminary 
reception,  and  received  their  Class 
badges  plainly  marked  with  the  wearer's 


name.  At  7.15  pron^>tIy,  Ames,  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  announced  that 
what  proved  to  be  the  most  memorable 
of  Class  dinners  was  served.  W.  Austin 
Smith  acted  as  toastmaster,  and  27  dif- 
ferent stunts,  or  numbers,  were  run  off 
in  truly  professional  style,  for  the  edi- 
fication and  delectation  of  those  present. 
Among  these  were  speeches  by  Peters, 
Emmons,  Nash,  Vrooman,  and  Pier; 
songs,  including  the  Class  Song  written 
by  Worthington,  and  prise  limericks  by 
the  Glee  Club;  and  a  Scotch  dance  and 
original  song  by  H.  W.  Brown  in  High- 
land costume.  Ames  read  resolutions  on 
the  death  of  Albert  Newman,  our  late 
Class  Secretary,  and  exhibited  the  cup 
to  be  presented  by  the  Class  to  the  lat- 
ter's  eldest  son.  McNear  then  intro- 
duced BarroU,  the  Class  Baby,  aged 
nineteen,  in  a  baby  carriage  and  wearing 
a  cap  and  long  dothes.  The  festivities 
terminated  in  ample  season  for  all  hands 
to  embark  for  Nahant  on  the  Class 
steamer  OriswM  at  10.80  next  morning. 
This  day  was  spent  very  enjoyably  at 
the  Nahant  Club  where  the  Class  re- 
newed its  youth  by  indulging  extensively 
in  every  known  kind  of  outdoor  game 
and  sport,  and  then  had  its  picture 
taken.  The  graceful  gambols  on  the 
green  by  Bob  Wrenn  elicited  frequent 
and  favorable  comments  and  were  truly 
remarkable  performances  for  one  of  his 
age.  At  5  o*dock  the  Class  steamed 
across  the  bay  to  Hull  for  dinner  at  the 
Boston  Yacht  Club,  where  an  im- 
promptu amateur  vaudeville  entertain- 
ment formed  one  of  the  pleasantest  fea- 
tures of  the  reunion.  On  Wednesday 
luncheon  was  served  at  noon  in  the  shady 
heights  of  the  peristyle  of  the  Stadium; 
the  Class  later  proceeding,  in  marching 
order,  to  the  ball  game  clad  in  the  Class 
uniform  of  straw  hats  with  bands  and 
neckties  of  Class  colors  and  blue  serge 
coats  and  white  trousers  to  match.  Even 
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the  most  hkuS  of  the  Claas  fans  were 
moved  to  enthimaatic  demonstrations 
over  the  results  of  this  splendid  and 
unique  game,  and  it  will  doubtless  be 
talked  about  as  long  as  our  Vicennial  is 
remembered.  On  Thursday,  Conunenoe- 
ment  Day,  luncheon  was  served  in  Hol- 
den  Chapd,  and  the  Class  meeting  held, 
at  which  a  nominating  committee  was 
appointed  to  propose  candidates  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  our 
late  Secretary.  After  this  the  Class 
formed  a  part  of  the  Alumni  procession 
which  marched  to  the  quadrangle  for  the 
afternoon  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. On  Friday  some  50  members  of 
the  Class  went  to  New  London  in  a 
special  car  attached  to  the  Harvard  Club 
train,  and  then  transferred  to  the  ob- 
servation train  from  which  they  wit- 
nessed the  races  of  both  the  morning  and 
afternoon.  On  each  occasion,  even  the 
fervid  and  persistent  chanting  of  ''Mel- 
lus*s  Hynm'*  failed  to  produce  the  de- 
sired results.  The  noon  hours  were  spent 
on  the  steamer  CheHer  W.  Chajrin,  in 
company  with  members  of  other  classes, 
their  wives,  and  daughters.  Not  the  least 
amusing  feature  of  the  reunion  was  the 
previcennial  newspaper,  containing  not 
only  compositions  of  an  original  and  sur- 
prising nature,  but  information  of  a  more 
or  less  doubtful  character  in  regard  to 
some  of  our  classmates  who  have  be- 
come notorious.  The  greatest  enthusi- 
asm and  good-fellowship  prevailed 
throughout  the  five  days,  and  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to 
Alfred  Johnson  for  editing  the  Class  Re- 
port, and  to  the  Class  Committee  and 
the  sub-committees  through  whose  com- 
bined efforts  the  Vicennial  was  made  one 
of  the  most  successful  reunions  the  CUms 
has  ever  held.  —  Enmions,  McNear,  and 
Rothschild,  and  possibly  other  members 
of  the  Class,  have  sons  ready  to  enter 
the  Freshman  CUss  at  Harvard  this  year. 


—  A  bedroom  at  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Boston  has  been  marked  with  the  '05 
numerals  and  will  henceforth  be  known 
as  the  '95  room.  Spme  Class  photo- 
graphs, and  books  written  by  members 
of  the  Class,  have  been  placed  in  the 
room  and  others  are  desired.  —  The 
Class  Report  was  distributed  during  the 
first  week  of  June.  Any  men  failing  to 
receive  their  copies,  as  well  as  those 
knowing  of  Class  news  suitable  tor  pub- 
lication in  these  columns,  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  the  '95  Class  Com- 
mittee^ 50  State  Sti^  Room  50,  Boston. 

1896. 

J.  J.  Hates,  See., 

80  State  St..  Boston. 
An  informal  dinner  of  the  Class  was 
held  at  the  Harvard  Qub  of  Boston  on 
the  evening  of  June  1 1  at  which  45  mem- 
bers were  present.  In  the  afternoon  ol 
the  same  day,  '25  members  went  to  the 
Red-Sox-Detroit  baseball  game  at  Fen- 
way Park.  —  C.  S.  Fuller  has  changed 
his  business  to  that  of  manufactur* 
ers'  agent  at  17S  State  St.,  Boston.  — 
J.  L.  O'Brian  is  one  of  the  15  delegates 
at  large  sitting  m  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  N.Y.  State.— J.  S.  P. 
Tatlock  has  been  appointed  Professor  of 
Engli^  Philology  in  Leland  Stanford 
University,  Cal.  —  G.  P.  Baxter  is  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  at  Harvard  from 
Sept.  1,  1915.  —  R.  S.  Hosmer  is  Pro- 
fessor of  Forestry  at  Cornell.  —  J.  D. 
Greene  has  resigned  from  bu^ess  asso- 
dation  with  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  is 
devoting  himself  exclusively  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation at  61  Broadway,  N.Y.  —  A.  R. 
Wendell  is  secretary  and  treasurer  ol 
the  Harvard  Club  of  New  Jersey.  —  W. 
B.  Buck  is  acting  supt.  of  N.Y.  City 
Children's  Hospitals  and  Schools,  a  col- 
lection of  institutions  with  2000  children 
at  RandaU's  Island,  N.Y.  —  Dr.  T.  C. 
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JBeebe  \b  baeleriologist  at  the  An^^ 
^dgian  Hospital  at  Calais,  France. — 
Changes  cf  address:  A.  J.  Burdett,  50 
Beacon  St.,  Boston;  Robertson  Du£^ 
Box  288,  Altadena,  CaL;  H.  W.  Porter, 
80  Kilby  St,  Boston;  L.  A.  Freedman, 
20  Broadway,  N.Y.;  M.  G.  Seelig,  WaU 
Bldg,  St  Louis,  Mo.;  F.  G.  Katzman, 
Biasonic  Bldg.,  Hyde  Park;  L.  M. 
Barnes,  821  Powers  Bldg.,  Decatur,  IlL; 
C.  O.  Brition*  207  Saks  Bldg.,  Indian- 
apolis,  Ind.;  M.  Bienenstok,  548  Pros- 
pect Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  R.  W.  Bull 
1141  DeUware  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.;  G. 
E.  Smith,  42  Garden  Place,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  —  Porter  £.  Sargent  has  published 
The  Best  PrivaU  Schools,  June  1, 1915.  — 
The  Secretary  would  appreciate  any  in- 
f onnation  in  regard  to  the  following  men 
whose  Class  notices  have  been  returned 
for  proper  address:  Edward  P.  Sands, 
Thomas  T.  Bouv^  Frank  H.  Rathbum, 
Louis  Sayer,  Carl  A.  Ross,  Frederick  M. 
Sargent  Dr.  Allen  M.  Hervey,  Lester  B. 
Murdoch;  Dr.  Frank  A.  Ridiardson, 
Milton  D.  Grant  Hany  A.  Stone,  John 
W.  Tarbox,  Ernest  Brehaut 

1807. 

W.  L.  Gabbison,  Jb.,  See,, 
00  State  St.,  Botton. 
The  annual  Class  dinner,  held  at  the 
Engineers'  Club,  Boston,  on  Wednesday, 
June  28,  was  attended  by  65  men.  N.  P. 
Hallowdl  presided.  W.  H  Phelps,  who 
has  been  in  active  business  in  Caracas 
Venezuela,  for  the  last  decade,  spoke 
briefly  of  his  South  American  experi- 
eoces;  J.  A.  Sullivan,  just  returned  from 
DCffthem  Italy,  told  of  his  impressions  of 
the  Italian  campaign  just  opening;  R.  D. 
Jenks,  J.  E.  Gregg,  S.  H.  Pillsbury,  C. 
W.  Hobbs,  W.  W.  Kennard,  all  spoke 
briefly;  D.  Cheever  read  an  amusing  par- 
ody of  the  report  of  the  previous  meet- 
ing; F.  Barry  contributed  a  dever  and 
whimsical  sermonette;  J.  W.  Connelty, 


G.  E.  Hills,  T.  B.  Gannett  and  A.  H. 
Parker  warbled  mellifluently  or  other- 
wise as  the  case  might  be.  —  M.  L.  Fer> 
nald  has  been  appointed  Fisher  Pro* 
lessor  of  Natural  History  at  Harvard, 
with  headquarters  at  the  Gray  Herba- 
rium, Cambridge.  —  C.  H.  White  has 
been  appointed  Professor  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgy.  —  L.  F.  Crawford,  of  Sen- 
tind  Butte,  N.D.,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  North  Dakota  State 
Board  of  Regents,for  a  term  of  six  years. 

—  J.  M.  Meserve  is  chairman  of  the 
Town  Finance  Committee  of  Hudson.  — 
A.  D.  Adams  is  serving  as  Public  Serv- 
ice Enj^neer  at  Natick.  —  C.  W.  Wads- 
worth  is  still  in  Perria,  presumably  at 
Teheran. — D.  J.  Shea  is  practising  law 
in  theofficeof  Albert  S.Ap8ey,  15  SUte 
St,  Boston.  —  Recent  books  published 
by  members  of  the  Class  are:  The  Indi* 
vidtud  Delinqueni,  by  William  Healy; 
Diseases  of  the  Bronchi,  Lungs  and 
Pleura,  by  Dr.  Frederick  T.  Lord;  Sis- 
tine  Eve  and  Other  Poems,  by  Percy 
MacKaye;  Life  qf  Edward  Rowland 
BUI,  by  William  B.  Parker;  The  Pan 
Angles,  by  Sinclair  Kennedy.  —  J.  A. 
Carpenter's  suite.  Adventures  in  a  Per- 
ambulator,  was  performed  March  10  and 
20  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra. 

—  Please  note  the  following  changes  of 
address:  Arthur  W.  Perdval,  Exeter, 
Cal.;  Percy  Shaw,  The  Castle  Inn,  St 
George,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.;  H.  K. 
Stanley,  100  Halsey  St,  Newark,  N J., 
H.  D.  Gevdand,  114  State  St.,  Boston; 
G.  R.  Lyman,  Federal  Horticultural 
Board,  Dept  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  D.  Sullivan,  118  East  20th  St. 
N.Y.  City;  W.  E.  Felton.  Bolton;  C.  L. 
Smith  reopens  in  the  fall  the  CXawrence 
Smith  School  for  Boys,  at  111  East  60th 
St.  N.Y.  City;  Rev.  L.  K.  Smith,  rector 
of  St  Mark's  Church,  Des  Moines,Iowa; 
^ndair  Kennedy,  Beacon  St,  Brookline; 
W.    B.    Faika.    82  Broadway,  N.Y. 
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City;  R.  C.  Sldimer,  29  Commonwealtli 
Ave.,  Boston;  C.  D.  Drew,  242  Sanford 
Ave.,  Flushing,  N.Y.  —  E.  H.  Wells  has 
returned  from  England.  —  The  Secre- 
tary would  be  glad  to  learn  the  addresses 
of  George  Buckman,  George  Pierce  Wad- 
ley,  Henry  Haven  Morgan,  Chester 
Franklin  Stiles.  —  Among  those  who 
were  lost  in  the  Ltuiicmia  disaster  was 
Elbert  Hubbard,  who  took  a  special 
course  in  English  at  Harvard  during  the 
year  1898-94,  and  was  therefore  included 
among  those  socially  affiliated  with  the 
Class  of  '97,  as  his  year  at  Harvard  co- 
incided with  our  entrance  year.  *—  No- 
tice has  been  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
death  of  John  C.  Hurley,  at  Sharon, 
May  22,  1915.  He  was  bom  at  Fall 
River,  Nov.  2,  1875,  and  was  the  son  of 
Patrick  J.  and  Margaret  Collins  Hurley. 
He  prepared  for  College  at  the  B.  M.  C. 
Durfee  High  School,  bdng  at  Cambridge 
during  the  year  1898-94  only.  Since  that 
time  he  has  never  enjoyed  good  health, 
and  has  occupied  himself  largely  with 
the  study  of  nature  and  simple  outdoor 
recreations.  The  Secretary  would  be 
glad  to  get  in  touch  with  some  dassmate 
who  was  intimate  with  Hurley,  who  will 
assist  him  in  preparing  a  suitable  bio- 
graphical statement  for  the  next  Qass 
Report. 

1898. 

B.  H.  Hates,  8ee»^ 
Andover. 
The  Class  held  its  usual  Commence- 
ment Day  spread  in  23  Holworthy,  and 
it  was  well  attended;  42  men  turned  up 
at  the  informal  reunion  at  Nantaaket 
and  the  N.E.  Kennel  Club.  The  ''gang'* 
gathered  at  the  Harvard  Qub  and  from 
there  went  by  automobiles  to  Nantasket 
for  a  baseball  game  (soft  ball)  on  the 
beach  with  1912  and  a  swim.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  '12  played  with  ten  men 
on  their  team  and  two  umpires  (includ- 


ing J.  E.  Norton  Shaw)»  the  Boston  pa* 
pers  announced  a  '98  victory.  From  Nan* 
tasket  we  went  to  the  Kennel  Club  for 
a  fine  supper  and  a  very  enjoyable  tven« 
ing.  —  Dr.  A.  H.  Rice  came  back  from 
France  in  order  to  receive  an  honorary 
degree  of  A.M.  from  Harvard.  This  ii 
the  first  honorary  degree  conferred  on  a 
'98  manby  Harvard.— Chester  N.  Green- 
ough  has  been  made  a  full  profesaor  of 
Engli^  at  Harvard.  —  William  H. 
Records,  "socially  connected"  and  long 
among  the  "lost  men,"  has  at  last  been 
found.  He  is  a  fruit-grower  and  is  con* 
nected  with  the  nursery  firm  of  J.  G. 
Harrison  &  Sons,  Berlin,  Md.  -^  F.  V. 
Edgell  is  with  H.  M.  Haven  and  Wm.  W. 
Crosby,  engineers  and  architects.  Broad 
and  Central  Sts.,  Boston.  —J.  H.  Lib- 
bey  is  with  the  Bay  SUte  Street  R.R. 
Co.,  Boston. — The  foUowing  changes  of 
address  should  be  noted;  F.  A.  Vau^m, 
1908  East  St.,  Geveland,  O.;  J.  A.  But* 
ler,  70  Kempton  St.,  WoUaston;  J*  H. 
Libbey,  84  SUte  St.,  Boston;  Ward  Bon- 
saU,  945  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  P^.; 
J.  E.  Huiskamp,  1111  N.  Eutaw  St, 
Baltimore,  Md.;  A.  V.  A.  B.  McCauI^, 
17  So.  19th  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  W.  M. 
Holden,  844  Bryant  Ave.,  Winnetka, 
HI.;  F.  C.  White,  1314  Majestic  Bldg.. 
Biilwaukee,  Wis.;  P.  B.  Wells,  Lake 
Placid  School,  Lake  PUdd,  N.Y.;  J.  L. 
Boysen,  Univ.  of  Texas,  Ausdn,  Tens; 
J.  H.  Kimmons,  ISl  So.  Menard  Ave., 
Chicago,  HI.;  Dr.  F.  P.  Brown,  29  WU- 
low  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  C.  H.  Ely,  78 
Devonshire  St.,  Boston;  F.  H.  Thomp- 
son, Jr.,  168  Richard  St,  Fitchburg.  — 
Commencement  Day  notices  were  sent 
to  the  following  men,  but  were  returned 
for  want  of  proper  address.  Any  infor- 
mation concerning  them  will  be  grate- 
fuDy  received  by  your  Secretaiy:  Dr. 
R.  A.  Whitford,  Dr.  J.  M.  Myer,  Wm. 
S.  Fish,  W.  D.  M.  Howard,  X  D.  Kum- 
at,  C.  C.  Bull,  Wmslow  Malloty,  J.  S. 
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BMtow,  G.  P.  Uony,  Fliifip  H«gr- 
ward.  G.  F.  Hurt,  J.  R  Cropley,  J.  & 
Elliot,  C  A.  Barnard.  —  Ernest  Mil- 
ton Shaw,  son  of  Charies  Daniel  and 
Clara  Frances  (Norcross)  Shaw,  was 
bom  at  Greenville^  Me.,  Sept.  10, 
1870,  aad  died  at  Greenville,  April  2S» 
1915.  He  prepared  for  Harvard  at  the 
Cobum  Classical  Institute  of  Water- 
ville.  Me.,  and  entered  CoUege  in  the 
falloflSM.  He  left  College  at  the  end 
of  our  Sophomore  year  and  entered  the 
lumber  business  at  Bath,  Me.,  and  later 
on  became  associated  with  his  father  at 
Greenville,  Me.,  where  he  lived  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  Shaw  was  un- 
married. 

1809. 
Abthub  Adamq,  8ee^ 
135  Devoiuhire  St..  Bocton. 
^The  annual  outing  was  held  this  year 
June  21.  About  80  had  lunch  at  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Boston  at  12.30,  and 
afterwards  boarded  automobiles  under 
the  guidance  of  Henry  H.  Hill  for  Souths 
boro.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  au- 
thorities of  St.  Mark's  School  we  had  the 
use  of  the  schoc^  grounds  and  gymnas- 
ium with  shower  baths,  etc,  which  were 
very  much  appreciated.  Baseball  and 
tennis  were  played  there,  while  many 
found  enjoyment  in  wandering  about  the 
grounds  which  were  very  beautiful;  still 
others  played  golf  at  the  Southboro 
Country  Club.  Additional  men  arrived 
only  in  time  for  dittner,  idiile  a  few  who 
were  at  lunch  could  not  come  to  South- 
boro, so  about  85  had  dinner  at  the 
Southboro  Arms,  of  which  J.  Augustus 
George  is  prc^metor.  He  provided  a 
delicious  dinner,  and  soon  after  all  were 
on  their  way  home.  Altogether  the  out- 
ing was  voted  one  of  the  very  best  the 
Class  ever  held  in  an ''off  year";  and  the 
idea  of  visiting  one  of  our  best  boarding- 
schoob  seemed  to  meet  with  approvaL 


There  were  no  formal  speeches^  but  a 
telegram  was  sent  to  P.  D.  Haughton, 
who  was  at  New  Haven  with  the  base- 
ball team  prq>ared  to  win  friMn  Yale  the 
next  day.  —  John  F.  Perkins  has  been 
dected  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Calum^  and  Heda  Mining  Co.  —  John 
Ware  has  given  up  his  work  at  Downey, 
Idaho,  and  returned  to  Massachusetts; 
address.  East  Milton.  —  Donald  M. 
Frost  has  opened  an  office  for  the  general 
practice  of  law  at  60  State  St,  Boston. 
—  Rev.  Cicero  A.  Henderson,  one  of  the 
**lost  men  "  in  the  Quindeeennial  ReporU 
has  been  located.  He  is  minister  of  a 
church  in  H<H>edale.  Benjamin  T. 
Creden  is  now  the  only  '99  degree  holder 
who  is  "lost"  —  James  C.  Howe  has 
resigned  as  vice-president  of  the  Saco 
Lowell  Shops,  and  is  vice-president  of 
the  Old  C6k>oy  Trust  Co.,  Boston. 
There  are  now  4 '99ers  with  the  Old  Col- 
ony: W.  B.  Donham  and  J.  C.  Howev 
vice-presidents;  S.  P.  3iaw,  Jr.,  secre* 
tary;  and  W.  F.  Wyeth,  manager  of 
Bond  D^Murtment.  —  P.  D.  Hau^^ton 
was  head  coach  of  the  Harvard  Base- 
ball Team  for  the  last  half  of  the  season. 
After  a  very  discouraging  start,  under 
his  skilful  and  enthusiastic  guidance  the 
team  won  both  the  Princeton  and  Yale 
series,  thus  furnishing  further  proof  of 
Haughton*s  versatility  and  ability  as  a 
successful  athletic  coadi.  —  George  F. 
Baker,  Jr.,  is  Commodcure  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club. 

1900. 

AmTHXTB  Dbinkwateb,  8m^ 
59  Temple  PI.,  Boston. 
The  Quindeeennial  Reunion  of  the 
Class  was  most  satisfactory.  About  270 
men  attended  on  one  or  another  of  the 
celebration  days.  The  preliminaiy  gath- 
ering took  place  at  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Boston  on  Monday  morning,  June  21 . 
Badges  ties,  hatbands,  and  white  hats 
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beftring  die  Clasf  numeimls  were  pro- 
vided. After  an  hour  and  a  half  of  pkaa- 
ant  greeting  of  old  friends  the  memben 
of  the  Clan  went  to  Plymouth  in  some 
fifty  motors.  A  prearranged  arrest  of  the 
whole  procession  at  Hanover  Foiff  Cor- 
ners made  an  exciting  and  amusing 
break  in  the  joum^.  After  an  excellent 
luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Pilgrim  at  Ply* 
mouth,  the  men  played  baseball,  tennis, 
and  golf,  and  many  enjoyed  a  swim  be> 
fore  dinner.  The  evening  entertainment 
consisted  of  a  mock  trial.  The  presiding 
judge  was  Biddle,  assisted  by  numerous 
associate  judges;  the  counsd  were  Ed- 
munds and  Glidden;  and  the  parties 
were  Beardsell,  plaintiff,  and  CyrQ 
Hatch,  defendant.  The  action,  natur- 
ally, was  for  breadi  of  promise.  We 
spent  the  night  at  the  hotel.  On  Tues- 
day morning  out-of-door  sports  were 
again  inade  much  of.  In  the  afternoon 
we  returned  to  Boston.  On  Wednesday 
morning  Soldier's  Field  was  the  scene  of 
various  contests,  tennis,  baseball,  and 
rowing,  with  the  Class  of  1910.  After 
luncheon  at  the  Newell  Boat  House; 
every  man  shmg  over  his  shoulder  a 
drum,  provided  for  us  by  Converse,  and 
assisted  the  band  while  we  marched 
to  our  seats  at  the  Harvard- Yale  Base- 
ball Game.  After  the  exciting  victory 
the  Class  dinner  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Somerset.  About  9S5  men  were  present. 
Edmunds  was  toastmaster.  Remarks 
were  made  by  Ayer,  SaltonstaU,  Si- 
monds,  Bissell,  and  Glidden.  W.  P. 
Eaton  read  a  poem.  W.  R.  Evans,  Jr., 
impersonating  Capt.  Clarence  Wiener, 
performed  his  take-off  so  realistically 
that  a  number  of  men  were  uncertain  at 
the  end  of  it  whether  Wiener  himsdf  was 
not  the  q>eaker.  A  very  handsome  lov- 
ing-cup was  given  to  the  Class  Secretary, 
who  is  glad  of  this  chance  to  express 
again  his  deep  gratitude  for  the  beauti- 
ful gift  and  his  appreciation  of  the  Idnd- 


ness  and  good-will  which  prompted  It 
His  performance  of  his  duties,  with  its 
many  shortcomings,  did  not  merit  such 
a  wonderful  present.  WUh  the  dinner 
the  official  reunion  of  the  Class  ended. 
On  Thursday,Conunenoement  Day<»  be- 
tween 125  and  150  men  attended  the 
Class  spread  in  our  tent  behind  HoUit 
Hall.  On  Friday  about  HO  men  went 
to  New  London  and  witnessed  the  Har- 
vard-Yak race,  which  proved  not  to  be 
the  hoped-for  victory.  —  Dwight  P. 
Davis  has  been  dected  an  Overseer  of 
Harvard  CoUege.  —  H.  L.  Rothenburg 
is  with  the  Cut  PHoe  Auto  Company, 
561  Boylston  St.,  Boston.  — H.  S. 
Bowers  is  in  the  N.  Y.  office  of  Goldman, 
Sachs  &  Company,  60  Wall  St.,  N.Y.  — 
A.  H.  Shearer  recently  published  in  the 
Bulletin  ci  the  Newberry  library,  Chi- 
cago, HI.,  a  list  of  documentary  material 
rdating  to  state  and  constitutional 
conventions.  —  F.  Wyman,  £d,  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Davey  Tree  Export 
Company,  of  Kent,  (Hiio;  address, 
58  Wavoly  St.,  Brookfine.  — R.  D. 
Crane  is  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Cambridge.  —  G.  P.  Furlong's  address 
is  care  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Furiong, 
878  Union  St.,  St.  John,  N.B.  Miss  Fur- 
long wrote  <m  June  6:  '*My  brother 
Gerald  is  now  in  Engfamd  with  the  24rth 
Battalion  (Victoria  Rifles)  and  expects 
to  be  sent  'somewhere'  in  Ynmat  in  six 
wedu.  I  have  forwarded  his  mail,  but 
I  fancy  it  will  be  a  long  time  getting  to 
him  and  equally  as  long  before  you  hear 
from  him!  Willing  you  success  for 
June  dOth  week!" —The  addresses  of 
the  following  men  are:  P.  F.  Brown, 
home,  149  Lardi  Road,  Cambridge; 
business.  Combined  Heat  and  Sprinkler 
Co.,  54  Canal  St,  Boston;  J.  H.  Lee, 
care  Mrs.  Joseph  Lee,  Lee  Inn,  Squan- 
tum;  A.  &  Hibs,  541  West  End  Ave., 
N.Y.;  H.  E.  Stephenson,  business,  care  . 
C.  M.  Kimball  Co.,  Winthiop;  home. 
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M  Chariefgate  East,  BoBton;  T.  Ord- 
way,  Albany  Medical  School,  Union 
Univeraity,  Albany,  N.Y.;  W.  L.  Holt, 
£7  Highland  Plaa%  Maplewood,  NJ.; 
H.  L.  Hu^iea,  "Little  Grange,"  Bound 
Brook,  NJ.;  C.  H.  Taylor,  626  Trum- 
bull Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  C.  Harbeck, 
The  Belnord,  820  West  87  St,  N.Y.; 

A,  F.  Gotthold,  162  W.  54th  St.,  N,Y.; 

B.  Cohen,  801  West  End  Ave.,  N.Y.; 
H.  J.  Alexander,  business,  148  W.  40th 
St^  N.Y.;  M.  Davis,  701  North  E.  St, 
Tacoma,  Wash.;  J.  E.  McGawley,  Lyme, 
Conn.;  G.  W.  Walter,  care  Franklin 
Walter,  Jr.,  89  l^Hnthrop  Road,  Brook- 
line;  R.  R.  Kent,  85  Crescent  St,  An- 
bumdale;  H.  B.  Moore,  712  East  Dia- 
mond St,  Alleghany,  Fa;  T.  Crimmins, 
home,  176  £.  72d  St,  N.Y.;  business, 
80  £.  42d  St,  N.Y.;S.  G.  Safemon,  busi- 
ness,  118-119  West  17th  St.,  N.Y.;  A.  S. 
Clark,  6  Oak  St,  Far  Rockaway,  Long 
Ishind,  N.Y.  —  F.  E.  Smith,  Jr..  R  J  J)., 
Foxboro;  besides  continuing  his  work  on 
the  Motion  Pod,  is  devoting  part  of  his 
time  to  his  farm  at  Foxboro.  —  CtaglL 
Biarlboroui^  Churchill  Is  in  charge  ol 
the  militia  practice  at  Tobyanna,  Pa. 

1902. 
B.  WsMDBLi^  Jb.,  Bee,9 
44SUt8  8t.,Bo6ton. 
William  T.  Arms's  home  address  is 
718  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  and 
his  business  address,  50  Congress  St, 
Boston.  —  Milton  Jacob  Bach's  home 
address  is  74  East  79th  St,  N.Y.;  busi- 
ness address,  44  Cedar  St,  N.Y.— 
Herbert  Sumner  Baker's  home  address  is 
now  501  West  lS8th  St.,  N.Y.— Guy 
Bancroft's  business  address  is  80  Kilby 
St.  Boston.—  Harold  Fletcher  Barber's 
home  address  is  158  Newtonville  Ave., 
Newtonville.  —  E.  B.  Blakdy's  address 
is  219  Pine  St,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  busi- 
ness address,  care  Blakely  Engine  Co. 
— -  F.  R.  Boyd's  home  address  is  14  Hil- 


fiard  St,  Cambridge.  — J.  6.  Bradley 
has  a  son,  J.  G.  Bradl^,  Jr.,  bom  Mardi 
15,  1915.  — Walter  L.  Bryant's  new 
business  address  is  52  Wall  St,  N.Y.  — 
Thomas  S.  Bubier's  new  business  ad- 
dress is  14  Central  Ave.,  Lynn.  —  R.  J. 
Buckley's  new  business  address  is  708 
Cuyahoga  Bid.,  Oeveland,  O.  —  Patrick 
F.  Butler's  home  address  is  94  Pleasant 
St,  Brookline;  business  address,  520 
Beacon  St.,  Boston.  — Guy  E.  Carle- 
ton's  home  address  is  Carletondale,  Ring 
Wood  Manor,  N. J.  — Glen  Carley. 
Sharon,  Pa.,  has  a  son  bom  May  26, 
1914.  —  J.  O.  Carson's  present  home 
address  is  Palahna  Ave.,  HoQia,  Long 
Island,  N.Y.  —  Merrill  E.  Chan^ion  is 
now  SUte  District  Health  Officer;  home 
address,  50  Phillips  St,  WoUaston.— 
Edward  B.  Cole  is  now  captain  in  the 
U.S.  Marines.  —  C.  E.  Corson  is  with 
the  ^liladelphia  Sted  Co.  at  Stedton, 
Pa.;  home  address,  528  Spmce  St.,  Steel- 
ton,  Pa.  —  Borden  Covell's  present  ad- 
dress is  Minot.  —  R.  J.  Cran's  home  ad- 
dress is  Lanark  Road.  Aberdeen,  Boston; 
hehasason,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  bom  May  5, 
1914.  —  Joseph  M.  Cudahy  is  now  liv- 
ing at  1415  Astor  St.  Chicago,  HI.  — 
£.  G.  Cushman's  new  business  address 
is  Carey  Bldg,  Taunton.  — E.  P. 
Dewes's  new  home  address  is  2314  lin- 
oohiPark  West  Chicago.  ^ —Arthur  S. 
Dewing's  home  address  is  700  Forest  St., 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  business  address, 
27  Old  Sk>an  Hall.  New  Haven,  Conn.  — 
J.  F.  Dwinell,  Winchester,  has  a  son, 
John,  bom  Jan.  81,  1915  —  W.  B.  Em- 
mons has  a  son.  W.  B.  Enmions.  Jr.,  bom 
March  17,  1914.  —  George  B.  Emory's 
address  is  81  Lincoln  Park.  Newark,  N  J. 
—  Howard  B.  Gates's  home  address  is 
127  87th  St..  Minneapolis;  business  ad- 
dress, 987  Plymouth  Bldg.  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  —  James  A.  Gibson's  home  ad- 
dress is  104  Couzins  St.  Columbus.  O.; 
business  address,  18  Chemistry  Bldg^ 
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Cbliinibafl»  O.  —  IsatSlor  Grossman  has  a 
son,  EdwanL  bom  Feb^  1915;  his  home 
address  is  11480  Ashbury  Ave.,  Cleve- 
land, O.  —  Herbert  B.  House's  business 
address  is  care  C.  E.  House  k  Son,  Inc^ 
South  Manchester,  Conn. 

1905. 

S.  W.  Hinckley,  Sec., 
35  Broad  8t.,  New  Yoi^. 
From  June  21  through  June  85  the 
Class  celebrated  its  Decennial  in  truly 
royal  fashion.  Beginning  with  an  outing 
of  a  day  and  a  half  at  Swampsoott,  in 
which  every  amusement  was  provided, 
to  the  aooompaniment  of  copious  and 
sustained  liquid  refreshment^  the  Class 
rolled  itself  along  the  primrose  way  of 
good-fellowship  until,  after  the  New 
London  races,  a  halt  was  called  unt3 
June,  1980.  Never  has  there  been  sudi  a 
celebration  at  Cambridge;  and  never  has 
there  been  such  a  happy  gathering  of  re- 
united Harvard  men.  On  Tuesday,  June 
88,  we  dothed  ourselves  in  orange-and- 
blade  blasers  and  white  flannd  trousers, 
and  marched  in  the  shape  of  a  large  1905 
upon  the  briOiant  Class  Day  crowd  gath- 
ered in  the  Stadium.  From  a  distancewe 
looked  like  a  swarm  of  wasps,  while  the 
buzung  of  our  band,  which,  by  the  way, 
was  always  with  us,  completed  this  illu- 
sion. Of  course  the  yells  that  greeted  us 
were  deafening,  and  even  the  soberest 
became  elated  at  the  ovation.  Wednes- 
day, however,  was  our  greatest  day.  In 
the  morning  our  ever  young  athletes  de- 
feated the  Ckss  dt  1900  in  baseball  and 
on  the  river,  and  in  the  evening  our  boy 
orators  and  warblers  made  the  night  one 
long  to  be  remembered.  Thursday  as 
usual  we  met  in  Holworthy  and  played 
an  important  part  in  the  Commencement 
•scenery.  Friday  was  the  only  day  of  re- 
gret, for  our  Decennial  closed  at  New 
London  and  Quindecennial  was  five  long 
years  away.  For  all  the  work  and  enthu- 


siasm that  the  leaders  in  our  Decennial 
displayed,  the  unanimous  and  unbound- 
ed gratitude  of  their  classmates  should 
be  ample  compensation.  Their  work  was 
long  and  arduous,  but  their  success  was 
oomiOete.  —  S.  B.  Weld's  address  is  San 
Juandto,  Republic  of  Honduras,  Central 
America.  —  John  De  R.  Storey  is  con- 
tinuing the  practice  of  the  law  at  Room 
404, 66  liberty  St.  N.Y.  City.  —  Prent^ 
ice  Sanger  has  removed  his  offices  from 
881  Madison  Ave.  to  8  West  40th  St» 
N.Y.  City. 

1906. 
Nicholas  Kellet,  See,, 
111  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 
Forty  members  of  the  Class  hdd  their 
annual  outing  on  June  88  at  Mystery 
Island,  Beverly  Farms.  In  the  afternoon 
there  was  baseball,  and  after  dinner  the 
crowd  returned  to  Boston  on  the  8 
o'clock  train.  —  C.  R.  Reed  has  been 
deeted  sdiool  superintendent  of  the 
Amherst  Pdham  district  for  three  years 
from  Sept.  1.  —  E.  N.  Tobey,  assistant 
dty  bacteriologist  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
a  lecturer  on  Tropical  Medicine  in  Wash- 
ington University,  has  gone,  with  two 
members  of  the  Washington  Faculty,  to 
study  the  diseases,  p<nsons,  and  insects 
peculiar  to  Guatemala  and  Honduras. 

1907. 

John  Retmolds,  Sec,, 
2  WaU  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
The  Widener  Memorial  Library,  given 
to  Harvard  by  Mrs.  Widener  in  memory 
of  her  son  Harry  Elkins  Widener,  who 
was  lost  in  the  Titanic  disaster,  was 
dedicated  on  Conmiencement  Day.  An 
inscription  in  memory  of  Widener  was 
placed  in  the  new  library  by  the  Class, 
which  was  represented  at  the  dedication 
exercises  by  J.  P.  Lane,  J.  B.  Russell, 
S.  T.  Gano,  G.  W.  Bailey,  and  J.  Rey- 
nolds.   Mrs.   Widener   requested   the 
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Secretary  to  express  to  the  Class  her 
thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  inscrip- 
tion. —  On  Commencement  Day  the 
Class  occupied  for  the  first  time  its  new 
headquarters  at  24  Stoughton  Hall,  a 
very  desirable  room  in  the  entry  next  to 
Holworthy  Hall.  This  fact,  and  the 
efforts  of  R.  B.  Gregg  in  inducing  a  large 
number  of  men  to  attend  the  Class 
spread,  made  the  occasion  much  more 
successful  than  usual.  —  J.  B.  Pierce  is 
a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Ropes, 
Gray,  Boyden  &  Perkins,  60  SUte  St., 
Boston.  —  H.  W.  Koehler  is  a  lieutenant 
in  the  U.S.  Navy  in  command  of  the 
U.S.S.  Pitcataqua,  His  address  is  care 
of  the  Navy  Department.  —  R.  S. 
White's  addreis  is  now  Old  Gulph  Road, 
Narberth,  Pa.  —  W.  F.  Low  is  in  the 
insurance  business  with  Theodore  H. 
Smith  at  58  William  St.,  N.Y.  —  E.  B. 
Stem  is  president  of  the  New  Orleans 
Association  of  Conunerce,  and  delivered 
the  Baccalaureate  Address  at  the  grad- 
uation last  June  of  the  Senior  class  of  the 
Louisiana  State  University  and  of  the 
New  Orleans  Public  High  Schools.— 
P.  C.  Lodcwood  has  left  the  New  Eng- 
land Tel.  k  Tel.  Co.  and  is  now  with 
Tower  &  Underwood,  bankers,  of  85 
Devonshire  St.,  Boston.  —  R.  W.  Fem- 
ald*s  address  is  Petoskey,  Mich.  —  G. 
W.  Waller's  address  is  Morrisville,  Pa. 

—  D.  Gardner  is  a  lieutenant  of  the  City 
of  London  Royal  Regiment  of  Fusileers* 

—  J.  D.  Heilbom's  address  is  14  Fessen- 
den  St.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston.  —  S.  P. 
Fay  and  W.  Lovell  have  been  in  the 
motor  service  of  the  American  Ambu- 
lance Hospital  in  France.  —  H.  L.  Hig- 
gins's  address  is  now  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  N.  Broadway,  Baltimore,  Md. 

—  H.  Giles  is  city  engineer  of  Pocatelo, 
Mon. — John  Reynolds,  playing  with 
his  brother,  won  the  doubles  tennis  tour- 
naments at  the  outing  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Harvard  Gub. 


1908. 
Gut  Emebbon,  Sec., 
SO  Wan  St..  New  York.  NT. 
Derby  and  Fahnestock  have  been  giv- 
ing a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought  to 
getting  recruits  for  the  business  men's 
training  camp  at  Plattsburg,  N.Y.,  held 
from  Aug.  10  to  Sept.  6,  under  official 
auspices,  for  the  training  of  business  and 
professional  men.  —  Fales  announces 
that  he  has  opened  an  office  for  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  mechanical  engineering« 
including  the  construction  and  install 
ment  of  machinery.  He  has,  in  addition 
to  a  drafting-room*  a  large  machine 
shop  in  charge  of  an  expert  tool-maker, 
and  is  consequently  equipped  not  only 
for  experimental  work,  but  for  manu- 
facturing, model-making,  and  general 
machine  work.  His  address  is  231  West 
Grand  Ave.,  Chicago.  —  Hinkel  has  re- 
cently been  on  an  extended  trip  in  con- 
nection with  several  offers  wUch  have 
come  to  him  along  the  lines  of  manage- 
ment of  large  dry  goods  and  department 
stores  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  company  he  was  formerly  connected 
with  was  involved  in  the  recent  Claflin 
failures.  —  Lamed  has  recently  visited 
New  York  in  connection  with  a  very  in- 
teresting enlargement  of  the  automobile 
bunness  in  which  he  has  been  profitably 
engaged  with  associates  in  Chicago  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  —  Marsh,  who  has 
been  since  his  graduation  from  the  Law 
School  uninterruptedly  with  Hawkins, 
Delafield  &  Longfellow,  20  Exchange  PL, 
N.Y.,  has  recently  been  accorded  the 
honor  of  having  his  name  placed  on  the 
stationery  of  the  firm.  —  A  son,  George 
liixter,  Jr.,  was  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Mixter  on  June  25,  1915. — 
Short  has  interested  himself  in  the 
work  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Lon- 
don to  get  mon^  for  relief  work.  The 
work  of  hii  committee  seems  to  be 
very   intelligently   planned,    and    any 
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money  sent  to  him  would  be  intelli' 
gently  used,  as  he  is  near  the  scene  of 
action,  and  is  in  touch  with  the  actual 
needs  of  the  hour.  He  may  be  addressed 
in  .care  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  London. 
—  Sweet  is  now  engaged  in  giving  four 
musical  courses  at  the  Chautauqua  In- 
stitution. The  offer  of  this  chair  to  so 
young  a  man  is  unusual,  and  is  con- 
sidered a  good  deal  of  an  honor.  The 
work  in  preparation  for  the  lectures  has 
been  a  heavy  task,  as  he  is  required  to 
give  four  consecutive  one-hour  lectures 
each  morning  during  the  six  weeks'  dura- 
tion of  the  Chautauqua  session,  to- 
gether with  additional  explanatory  lec- 
tures in  connection  with  concerts  which 
are  given  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
session.  —  A.  B.  Handy  has  been  elec- 
ted princq>al  <^  the  Putnam,  Conn., 
High  School. 

1909. 

F.  A.  Habding,  8ec,p 
52  Fulton  St.,  Boston. 
About  180  men,  participated  in  our 
Sexennial  Reunion  at  one  time  or  an- 
other. We  had  a  beautiful  day  for  the 
tail  to  Gloucester,  which  was  accom- 
plished safely  after  numerous  lifeboat 
drills,  etc  After  luncheon  there  were 
ball  games  for  everybody,  followed  by 
a  refreshing  swim,  as  the  committee  had 
taken  pains  to  have  the  tide  high  at  ex- 
actly the  right  moment.  Lat^  the  Class 
assembled  for  dinner  at  the  Hawthorne 
Inn,  with  Lunt  presiding.  Excellent  short 
speeches  were  made  by  Lunt,  Currier, 
and  Rand.  The  resignation  of  Arthur 
G.  Cable  as  Class  Secretary  was  regret- 
fully presented  to  the  meeting,  and  most 
regretfully  accepted,  whereupon  Arthur 
was  voted  the  thanks  of  the  Class  for 
his  services.  An  election  which  followed 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  F.  A.  Harding 
for  Class  Secretary.  During  the  dinner 
K.  S.  Gate  was  presented  with  a  silver 


inkstand  as  an  appredatkm  of  his 
splendid  work  on  the  Class  Report, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  reports  ever 
published  by  a  Sexennial  Class.  Class 
Day  was  observed  as  usual,  and,  after 
the  Stadium  exercises,  at  which  many 
of  the  wives  of  the  married  men  w^e 
present,  the  day  ended  with  a  spread. 
This  spread  proved  to  be  a  great  success, 
and  the  example  might  well  be  followed 
by  other  classes.  On  Wednesday  morn- 
ing the  athletic  talent  was  given  an  op- 
portunity to  see  what  it  could  do  against 
the  heroes  of  1912,  and  1909  would  sure- 
ly have  won  the  ball  game  had  not  the 
CUiss  "oops,"  Officers  Wise  and  Mc- 
Cormick,  seen  fit  to  arrest  Umpires  Geo. 
Roosevelt  and  Sam  Hoar  just  when  they 
were  doing  their  best  work.  The  track 
games  resulted  in  glorious  individual 
victories,  but  the  crew  race  had  to  be 
postponed  until  1919.  On  Commence- 
ment Day  the  Class  ended  its  activities 
with  a  spread  in  Holworthy  just  after 
the  Commencement  exercises.  As  a  whole 
the  reunion  was  a  great  success.  Every- 
body had  a  good  time,  and  there  was 
enough,  but  not  too  much  doing,  which 
resulted  in  a  great  many  new  friend- 
ships being  made,  and  old  ones  renewed. 
Furthermore,  the  expense  per  man  was 
remarkably  low  —  the  total  cost  <^  the 
Sexennial  being  probably  much  less  than 
that  of  any  similar  reunion  in  recent 
years.  The  Class  owes  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sex- 
ennial Committee,  W.  M.  Rand,  for  his 
unselfish  and  able  work  in  formulating 
and  carrying  out  the  plans.  —  It  is  with 
deep  sorrow  that  we  have  to  record  the 
death  of  another  classmate  Guy  W« 
MalooQ,  who  until  recently  has  been  in 
Indiani^)olis  with  the  National  Glue  Co., 
but  who  was  forced  to  go  to  Colorado 
Springs  for  his  health,  where  he  died. 
His  work  has  kept  him  apart  from  Class 
activities  since  ip^uation,  but  his  i 
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ory  wiU  be  very  dear  to  all  who  knew 
him.  —  A  son  was  born  on  July  18  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  G.  Wendell.  —  Shir- 
ley Ford  has  recently  announced  his  en- 
gagement to  Miss  Elizabeth  Rankin  of 
LoB  Angeles. — Hobart  PiUsbuiy  is  dq)- 
uty  secretary  of  state  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. —  Karl  S.  Gate  has  been  ordained 
to  the  diaconate  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Churdi. — R.  R.  Freeman*  Jr.,  was 
one  of  those  lost  in  the  LusUania  dis- 
aster.—  Norman  Prince  is  an  aviator 
in  the  French  army.  —  Apart  from  the 
above  the  Sexennial  Report  contains 
the  latest  news  of  the  Class,  and  the 
Secretary  will  gladly  forward  copies  of 
the  Report  to  members  of  the  Class  who 
have  either  never  received  or  who  have 
lost  theirs. 

1910. 

C.  C.  Little,  See., 
Cottage  St.,  Brookline. 
With  less  than  a  year  to  our  Sexen- 
nial it  seems  suitable  to  make  a  plea  at 
this  time  for  more  cordial  and  general 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  the  Class  in  sending  information  to 
the  Secretary  and  in  other  branches  of 
Class  activity.  During  the  past  six 
months  the  Secretary  has  received  only 
two  unsolicited  "changes  of  address'* 
from  Class  members.  It  has  been  the 
custom  since  graduation  to  hold  a  lunch- 
eon on  Commencement  Day  in  some  one 
of  the  College  buildings.  This  year  the 
spread  was  in  Holworthy  15.  It  was  ad- 
vertised by  notices  sent  to  the  entire 
Class  by  the  Secretary  in  ample  time  for 
those  in  or  near  Boston  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  be  present.  Exactly  ei^t  men, 
slightly  over  one  per  cent  of  the  Class, 
attended  this  luncheon.  The  Treasurer 
has  r^>eatedly  been  attempting  to  col- 
lect the  amounts  pledged  to  the  Class 
Fund  slightly  more  than  five  years  ago. 
He  has  met  with  only  slight  success  as  a 


perusal  of  his  report,  mailed  to  members 
of  the  Class,  shows.  Altogether,  with  our 
second  important  reunion  dose  at  hand, 
is  it  not  a  good  time  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf  in  the  matter  of  Class  loyalty  and 
try  to  make  the  Class  organization  more 
efficient?  To  help  this  the  Secretary 
would  greatly  appreciate  it  if  all  those 
who  chance  to  read  this  notice  will  write 
on  a  po8t-K»rd  their  present  address,  and 
will  further  indicate  whether  they  ex- 
pect to  be  in  or  near  Boston 'during  the 
winter  of  1915-16.  Please  mail  such 
post-cards  to  the  Secretary.  —  Rqx^rts 
have  several  times  reached  us  that  £.  E. 
Hunt  has  been  and  is  still  doing  ex- 
tremdy  efficient  work  in  and  about 
Antwerp.  In  a  two-days'  interim  be* 
tween  the  evacuation  of  Antwerp  by  the 
Bdgian  troops  and  its  occupation  by  the 
Germans,  Hunt  and  one  other  man  were 
the  highest  authorities  in  Antwerp.  — 
Robert  Engs  Andrews,  son  of  Robert 
Day  and  Elisabeth  Seaman  Andrews, 
died  at  Brookline,  May  22.  He  was  bom 
at  Jamaica  Plain,  April  23,  1888,  and 
entered  Harvard  from  the  Brookline 
High  School.  He  graduated  in  three 
years.  In  College  he  was  an  editor  and 
Ibis  of  the  Lampoon,  —  T.  G.  Aspin- 
waU  has  been  shifted  to  the  freight  solic- 
itor's office  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.R.  at 
Philadelphia.  —  A.  C.  James  has  been 
{^pointed  instructor  in  business  meth- 
ods at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  — 
W.  F.  Dolan  has  been  {^pointed  a  resi- 
dent surgeon  in  the  Boston  City  Hos- 
pitaL 

1911. 

J.  A.  SWEETBEB,  SeC; 
87  Warren  St.,  Brookline. 
All  men  in  the  Class  who  are  members 
of  .the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston  are  adced 
to  contribute  any  pictures,  athletic  or 
otherwise,  which  they  may  have  to  spare, 
for  the  decoration  of  Room  11,  which  the 
Class  has  given  to  the  Club.  Any  gifts 
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suitable  for  the  decoration  of  this  room 
will  be  very  mudi  appreciated  and  may 
be  sent,  with  the  name  of  the  donor,  to 
the  Harvard  Club»  Commonwealth  Aye.» 
Boston,  marked  "For  Room  No.  11/*  — 
A  son,  Wayland,  Jr.,  was  bom  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wayland  M.  Minot  on  July  19, 
at  Cambridge. — C.  K.  Cobb,  Jr.,  has  re- 
turned from  the  West,  where  he  has  been 
for  over  a  month,  purdiasing  wool  for 
his  firm,  Famsworth  and  Steyenson. 
—  J.  T.  Coolidge,  Jr.,  is  studying  paint- 
ing at  Ogunquit,  Me.  —  E.  R.  Dick,  Jr., 
has  opened  a  Boston  office  for  the  Provi- 
dence firm  of  Calder  &  Richmond,  cot- 
ton brokers,  at  9  Doane  St.,  Boston.  — 
P.  D.  Howe  has  been  i^pointed  secre- 
tary of  the  Saco-Lowell  Shops.  Hisbuu- 
ness  address  is  now  77  Franklin  St.,  Bos- 
ton.—  Richard  Mortimer,  Jr.,  is  with 
the  law  firm  of  Warner,  Warner  &  Stack- 
pole,  84  State  St,  Boston.  —  Herbert 
Jaques,  Jr.'s,  address  is  care  of  Ameri- 
can Felt  Co.,  100  Summer  St.,  Boston. 
-— C.  S.  McGuire  is  assistant  to  the 
Sec.-Gen.  of  the  U.S.  section  of  the  inter- 
national commission  appointed  by  the 
Pan-American  Financial  Congress.  — 
Wycliffe  C.  Marshall  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Oswego,  N.Y. 

1912. 

R.  B.  WlGGUBSWOSTH,  SiC^ 
Manohester. 
The  engagement  of  George  E.  Alser- 
•on,  of  Minneapolis,  and  Miss  Harriet 
Blake,  Wellesley,  '14,  of  Omaha,  has 
been  announced.  —  Ralph  T.  Alger, 
M.I.T.  '18,  is  assistant  engineer  on  the 
construction  of  a  new  $4,000,000  water 
supply  for  Akron,  O.  His  present  ad- 
dress is  Kent,  O.  —  Gardner  Boyd  is 
general  assistant  in  the  boys'  and  girls' 
dub  work  in  the  extension  service  car- 
ried on  jointly  by  the  Mass.  Agricultural 
College  and  the  U.S.  Dept  of  Agricul- 


ture. His  permanent  address  is  17 
Marsh  St.,  Dedham.  —  Robert  F.  Dun- 
can, who  IB  on  the  staff  of  the  Springfield 
RepMiean,  will  live  at  40  High  St.. 
Springfield.  —  Thomas  T.  McCabe  was 
married  in  Boston  on  June  5  to  Miss 
Esther  G.  Freeman.  Word  has  just  come 
of  the  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  McCabe  in 
Alberta,  Can.,  early  in  July.  —  H.  J. 
Sargent's  address  is  care  of  Busk  & 
Witherspoon,  Dublin,  Tex.  —  Joseph  Di 
Wilson,  formerly  principal  of  the  Mo- 
Donougfa  (Ga.)  High  School  will  teadi 
during  this  summer  at  the  Culver  Mili- 
tary Academy,  Culver,  Ind.  —  R.  S. 
Conroy  is  doing  engineering  work  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  —  L.  M.  Hen- 
drick,  Jr.,  has  been  awarded  the  J. 
A.  Af^leton  Traveling  Fellowship  in 
ardiitecture  —  About  250  members  of 
the  Class  attended  the  Triennial  in 
June,  which  proved  to  be  a  tremendous 
success  from  start  to  finish.  The  re- 
union reaUy  began  on  Sunday,  June 
20,  with  an  informal  gathering  at  the 
Harvard  Club.  Monday  was  Picnic 
Day  at  Paragon  Park,  the  Class  as- 
sembling at  the  Parker  House  at  9  a.ic» 
and  parading  to  Rowe's  Wharf  for  the 
Nantasket  boat.  Tuesday,  Class  Day, 
was  marked  by  the  triumphal  entry  into 
the  Stadium  of  the  1912  Serpent,  225 
feet  in  length  and  covering  the  entire 
Class.  On  Wednesday  morning,  1912 
defeated  their  more  experienced  but  less 
agile  rivals  of  1909,  at  all  known  forms 
of  athletic  contests;  and  then  joined 
forces  with  the  defeated  at  luncheon  in 
the  east  wing  of  the  Stadium.  After 
lunch  the  Class  Reptile  again  made  its 
appearance  and  wound  its  way  across 
Soldier's  Field  to  the  Yale  Baseball 
Game.  The  Class  Banquet  was  held  in 
the  evening  at  the  City  Club,  Boston, 
several  members  of  the  victorious  Var- 
sity Nine  and  the  head  of  the  Serpent 
being  entertained  as  guests.  The  diief 
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Speakers  6f  the  esvetdng  were  Toast- 
master  and  General  Chairman  R.  T. 
fisher,  R.C.  Bendiley,  T.  J.  Campbdl, 
and  First  Marshall  H.  L.  Gaddis»  who 
wired  from  Nebraska  City.  Thursday 
was  Conunencement  Day,  and  a  special 
1912  sleeping-car  was  attached  to  the 
6.03  P.1C.  train  from  Boston  for  New 
London,  due  to  the  energies  of  Treasurer 
R.  Lowell,  chairman  of  the  Entertain- 
ment Committee.  About  35  members 
saw  both  morning  and  afternoon  races 
at  New  London  together  on  Friday  and 
the  special  car  continued  on  to  New 
York  that  night  for  the  final  Yale  Base- 
ball Game  on  Saturday.  The  features  ol 
the  cdebration  were  —  the  Benchley- 
Ross  "Serpent";  the  Simpkins costumes 
(green  Russian  blouses  with  white  trim- 
mings, and  round  cooks'  hats  to  match) ; 
and  the  songs  written  for  the  occasion 
by  Ross,  McKinney,  and  Lowell  —  Mo- 
Einn^'s  "Good-bye,  Yale,  you're 
throu^"  was  the  real  vocal  hit  of  the 
week. 

1914. 
Lbtkrktt  Saltonbtall,  8eo,t 
99  Bay  State  Road,  Boston. 
Our  Class  had  no  reunion  this  year, 
but  about  75  members  paraded  with  the 
other  Classes  to  the  Stadium  on  Class 
Day,  and  our  room  on  Commencement 
Day  always  had  some  genial  spirits  in  it. 
AU  of  this  bodes  well  for  our  future  re- 
unions. —  John  P.  Brown,  who  has  been 
working  in  the  American  Ambulance  all 
winter,  has  now  returned  to  this  coun- 
try. —  David  W.  Lewis  is  working  with 
the  American  Ambulance  in  Paris.  ^- 
£.  T.  Cohen  is  working  with  the  Cuba- 
Connecticut  Tobacco  Co.;  his  present 
address  is  Feeding  ffills,  Mass.  —  Her- 
bert J.  Solomon  has  gone  abroad  for  a 
year  to  work  for  his  father's  firm.  Solo* 
mon  Bros.  &  Co.;  his  address  is  still 
877  Broadway,  N.Y.—  Ralph  L.  Blaikie 
is  a  music  specialist  with  Silver,  Burdett 


&  Co..  «31  W.  39th  St.,  N.Y.  —  John  L. 
Handy  is  now  in  the  N.Y.  office  of  Gove 
&  French.  —  H.  R.  Hitchcock  is  with  the 
Firestone  Tire  k  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  O.; 
his  address  is  84r  N.  Union  St.,  Akron,  O. 

—  Arthur  J.  Manniz  is  in  the  certified 
public  accounting  business,  134  State  St., 
Boston.  —  Joseph  F.  Brown  b  with  F.  S. 
Moseley  k  Co.,  50  Congress  St.,  Boston. 

—  John  A.  Garvey,  Jr.,  is  in  diarge  of 
boys'  school  work  at  the  Mass.  Reforma- 
tory; address,  89  Central  St.,  Concord 
Junction.  —  Samud  Herson  is  with  Leon 
Israel  k  Bros.,  coffee  importers,  101  Wall 
St.,  N.Y.  —  Aler.  L.  Jadcson  has  been 
appointed  executive  secretary  of  the 
Wabash  Ave.  Dept.,  Y.M.C.A.,  3763 
Wabash  Ave,  Oiicago.  —  Arthur  W. 
BeD  is  with  J.  k  H.  Goodwin,  eommis- 
sion  fruit  dealers,  60  State  St,  Boston. 

—  T.  O.  Freeman  is  with  the  Detroit 
Graphite  Co.,  paint-makers,  94  Milk  St., 
Boston.  —  W.  Van  V.  Warren  is  with  the 
Am.  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  So.  Boston;  his 
address  is  Lincoln.  —  Alger  T.  Bunten 
is  with  the  Daniel  Green  Felt  Shoe 
Co.,  72  lincoln  St.,  Boston.  —  James 
A.  Bradley  is  assistant  chemist  in 
the  biological  laboratory  of  the  Mass. 
State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury.  His  ad- 
dress is  86  Arlington  Ave.,  Charlestown. 

—  Morgan  G.  Day  is  with  the  Indian 
Orchard  Co.,  cotton  manufacturing,  In- 
dian Orchard.  —  H.  D.  Kroll  is  in  the 
labor  and  efficiency  dept.  of  the  Stan- 
dard Mail  Order  Co.,  435  W.  55th  St., 
N.Y.  —  Donald  White  is  graduate  assist- 
ant in  the  Poultiy  Dept.  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Amherst;  address  care 
of  the  Experiment  Station.  —  W.  A.  Bar- 
ron, Jr.,  is  now  with  White,  Wdd  &  Co., 
brokers.  111  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 

1915. 
M.  J.  Logan,  5s0., 
Ridgaly  Hall,  Cambridge. 
Oecupaiiotu:  Mant^aehtring,  34:  £.  P, 
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Newsjrom  the  Classes. 


[September, 


Allis,  C.  E.  Almeda,  O.  I.  Ames,  J.  W. 
Ballou,  L.  BayUes,  V.  B.  Chittenden,  J. 
C.  Clark,  D.  C.  Cottrell,  E.  S.  Draper, 
F.  H.  Evans,  H.  E.  Iltsgibbons,  J.  R. 
Fleming,  S.  Frindel,  Jr.,  R.  B.  Frye, 
T.  E.  Hanley,  A.  M.  Howe,  «d,  J.  T. 
Jianman,  G.  W.  Merck,  EL  F.  Moncrieff, 
E.  S.  Munro,  R.  W.  Orcutt,  H.  McB. 
Parker,  J.  L.  Schwab,  E.  L.  Shaw,  S. 
Stanton,  S.  D.  Stevens,  Jr.,  M.  H.  Swift, 
E.  G.  Swigert.  J.  C.  Talbot.  G.  M.  Tay- 
lor,  W.  J.  Underwood,  H.  A.  Vogel, 

B.  P.  Whitney,  W.  W.  Whitney,  —  Ef^ 
gineering,  21 :  S.  T.  Barker,  E.  H.  Barry, 

C.  F.  Brush,  Jr.,  F.  Chamberlain,  V.  S. 
Church,  A.  C.  Cox,  E.  C.  B.  Danforth, 
Jr.,  T.  Davis,  S.  Daniels,  G.  H.  Durgin, 

E.  J.  B.  Gorman,  F.  G.  Harriman,  F.  B. 
Hulse,  E.  T.  Hurley,  L.  E.  Knowlton, 

F.  H.  Mahn,  T.  K.  Meloy,  £.  M.  Robin- 
ion,  F.  F.  Siebert,  J.  J.  Storrow,  Jr., 

B.  V.  2Samore.  —  Btuine$$,  75:  J.  Ansell, 
J.  H.  Baker.  H.  M.  BaUou,  Jr.,  J.  L. 
Barowsky,  F.  J.  Bird,  D.  W.  Blakeslee, 

C.  E.  Brickley,  M.  T.  Burton,  J.  B. 
Camp,  A.  F.  Chapin,  S.  Z.  Charak,  R.  P. 
Chase,  R.  V.  Geary,  M.  Cohen,  E.  P.  C. 
Currier,  H.  DeFord,  J.  A.  Elliott,  J.  A. 
Embry,  P.  C.  Fahmey,  L.  M.  Farrin, 
J.  S.  Fleek,  J.  F.  FuUer,  F.  Graves,  D. 
R.  Gray,  S.  F.  Greeley,  S.  P.  Griffitts, 
M.  F.  Hall,  H.  H.  Halsell,  F.  L.  Ham, 
R.  C.  Hamlen,  E.  O.  Handy,  H.  R. 
Hardwick,  B.  Harwood,  L.  Hemenway, 
E.  H.  Heminway,  R.  M.  Hersey,  J.  D. 
Hickey,  M.  A.  Hofer,  S.  N.  Hotaling, 
L.  B.  Johnson,  L.  P.  Jones,  E.  W.  Joyce, 
H.  lider,  F.  J.  little,  H.  C.  little,  W. 
O.  Luscombe,  Jr.,  A.  T.  McKay,  R. 
McKinney,  H.  G.  MacLure,  L.  B.  Mann, 
P.  L.  Maricle,  G.  H.  L.  MiUer,  H.  F. 
Mueller,  F.  F.  Munroe,  T.  L.  O'Connor, 
M.  C.  Patten.  M.  B.  Phillips,  G.  W.  F. 
Prescott,  S.  J.  Redmond,  J.  R.  Reinhard, 
M.  H.  Reynolds,  B.  RobberU,  L.  B. 
Rossbach,  P.  H.  Sherwood,  T,  V.  Soong, 
R.  W.  Story,  D.  L.  Strickland,  H.  S. 


Sturgi«,  C.  T.  Swinnerton,  W.  O.  Taylc^, 
R.  Tower,  H.  P.  Trainer,  H.  W.  Wheeler, 
J.  Winlock,  H.  M.  Wrif^t  —  Chmiitry, 
19:  £.  Badnip.  F.  S.  Bacon,  A.  S.  Cool- 
idge,  F.  J.  Curtis,  W.  A.  Elliott,  G.  W. 
Fowler,  F.  L.  Healey,  H.  S.  Kedan.  W. 

B.  Kroetssch,  J.  W.  lincohi,  C.  C. 
Loomis,  A.  D.  Maodonald,  J.  W. 
MacNau^ber,  J.  J.  May.  S.  B.  Peonodc, 
R.  Sylvester,  G.  A.  E.  Wessman,  G. 
Whit^ead,  J.  S.  Zinsser.  —  BanJb'n^, 
20:  E.  F.  Atkins,  Jr.,  J.  S.  Bennett,  F.  S. 
Bloom,  P.  H.  B<mner,  F.  J.  Bradlee,  Jr., 
M.  Brainard,  H.  P.  Briggs,  R.  Bullodc, 
T.  J.  Coolidgc,  3d,  P.  G.  Courtney,  S.  E. 
Guild,  W.  S.  Felton,  C.  G.  Freese,  E.  S. 
Handy,  8d,  C.  F.  Ilsley,  E.  G.  Kennedy, 
J.  W.  Keveney,  E.  L.  Keyes,  P.  L. 
Rabendd,  W.  Zie^er.  Jr.  —  Joumtdimn, 
10:  R.  E.  Connell,  C.  E.  Gibbs,  W. 
McCormick,  E.  F.  A.  Morgan,  N.  R. 
O'Hara,  W.  A.  Parker,  G.  H.  Shaw, 
W.  B.  Sloane,  E.  S.  Smith,  M.  Weiss.  — 
Inturanee,  5:  H.  H.  Edgerton,  H.  W.  D. 
Rudd.  A.  A.  Sargent,  A.  H.  Webber,  F. 
S.  Weldi.  —  Railroading,  4:  H.  M.  At- 
kinson, Jr..  C.  W.  Cheney,  J.  H.  Hustis, 
Jr..  S.  Lancaster.  —  Arekiieeture,  6:  B. 
Cobb.  K.  J.  Conant.  A.  P.  Evans,  Jr., 

C.  A.  Herter,  H.  A.  Johnson.  L.  B.  Sugar- 
man.  —  AgrieuUuret  5:  A.  L.  Butler,  P. 
T.  Cate,  M.  F.  Gates,  H.  P.  Russell.  F. 
Wigglesworth.  —  Aeo/  estate,  S:  E.  H. 
Alsop.  G.  L.  Elken,  C.  A.  N.  White.  — 
MinUtry,  8:  W.  H.  ChitUck.  V.  P. 
McDonneU.  K.  L.  A.  Viall.  —  Student, 
11:  W.  H.  Arnold,  Jr..  E.  E.  Cummings, 
C.  W.  Jenks,  R.  F.  KeUey.  W.  A.  O'Shea, 
J.  L.  Priest,  P.  Ramsay.  E.  R.  Roberts, 
I.  K.  Searle,  H.  W.  Sun.  R.  J.  White.— 
Mining,  8:  R.  Mead,  R.  S.  Tarr.  H.  N. 
Wiit,^Muiie,  2:  E.  G.  Mead.  S.  A. 
Ma\ihtmB.-'DiplomaHo8emce,i:  G.  W. 
Biinot,  C.  H.  Russell.  Jr.  —  Misiianary 
Work  in  Turkey:  F.  T.  Smith.  —  Th^ 
airieal:  T.  C.  Browne.  —  Pointing:  G. 
Hale.  —  Accounting:  B.  Z.  Nelson. — 
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U,8,  Army:  H.  Jfrnm.-^  Aioertidng:  R. 
Sanger.  —  lAhrarian:  C.  Marm,  — 
Writer:  R.  D.  Skimier.  —  Oeology:  U.  S. 
Grant,  4th. — Social  Service:  J.  M.  Kin^ 
man.  —  Btuiness  School:  N.  Sibert,  H. 

A.  Sargent.  —  Interne  Psychologiet:  C.  S 
Bossy.  —  Industrial  Management:  C. 
Wood.  Jr.-- Undecided,  81:  P.  M. 
Brown,  J.  B.  Choate,  K.  ApoDonio,  R. 
M.  Baker,  Jr.,  H.  F.  Ballantine,  F.  J. 
Bassett,  O.  Belles,  G.  E.  Benson,  I. 
Berman,  F.  Brooks,  A.  B.  Bruce,  B.  H. 
Campbell,  W.  H.  Claflin,  Jr.,  R.  C.  Cobb, 
L.  Cunningham,  B.  C.  Curtis,  C.  F. 
Damon,  W.  H.  Davidson,  J.  L.  Davis, 
£.  Davison,  R.  W.  Dixon,  A.  Fisher,  H. 
Francke,  T.  J.  D.  Fuller,  R.T.  Gannett, 
G.  M.  Gates,  E.  L.  Griffiths,  R.  M.  Har- 
rington,  R.  D.  Harvey,  J.  A.  Hennessey, 
W.  C.  Hkkey,  L.  F.  Hooper,  G.  H.  How- 
ard, Sd,  A.  O.  Hoyt,  R.  C.  Jackson,  R. 
W.  Kean,  R.  P.  Kelley,  A.  S.  Kendall, 
H.  M.  Levy,  A.  A.  McAuslan,  R.  G. 
McPhail,  S.  L.  Mason,  G.  E.  Massey, 
S.  Morse,  T.  E.  Murphy,  S.  W.  Murray, 

B.  Nichols,  R.  B.  Parker,  Jr.,  R.  B. 
Peitce,  W.  Perkins,  W.  B.  Pimie,  G.  A. 
Plunmer,  F.  L.  Porter,  Jr.,  J.  H.  Potter, 
Jr.,  L.  F.  Ready,  P.  S.  Reed,  H.  L.  Rey- 
crdt,  E.  Reynolds,  J.  J.  Roach,  M.  P. 
Robinson,  F.  S.  Rollins,  L.  L.  Shaulis, 
G.  J.  Shohokn,  W.  H.  Siple,  H.  Slepian, 

C.  Southworth.  T.  W.  Storrow,  H.  A. 
Swan,  W.  H.  Trumbull,  Jr.,  J.  Walcott, 
J.  S.  Walsh,  J.  B.  Waterman,  R.  C.  Wat- 
son,  A.  J.  Weatherhead,  Jr.,  R.  B.  Whid- 
den,  G.  H.  Whitney,  M.  L.  Wiener,  P. 
Winsor,  F.  B.  Withington,  R.  H.  Wyner. 
—  LottT,  66:  P.  G.  Archambault,  J.  A. 
Aylen,  C.  F.  Bardwell,  P.  Bamet,  D.  M. 
Barry,  W.  Berman,  P.  Bhickmer,  C.  S. 
Bolster,  F.  W.  Brune,  W.  F.  Campbell, 
J.  C.  Compopiano,  B.  S.  Carter,  C.  F. 
Choate,  Sd,  R.  L.  Davis,  B.  Duer,  J.  A. 
Edgarton,  J.  Endicott,  C.  Epstein,  A. 
Bttinger,  P.  E.  Fardy,  P.  C.  Femald, 
W.  R.  Freitas,  H.  A.  Friedlidi,  E,  W. 


GibKn,  V.  J.  Grace,  J.  M.  Graham,  Jr., 
S.  S.  Hall,  Jr.,  L.  C.  Henin,  S.  B.  Hoar, 
R.  H.  J.  Holden,  C.  K.  Horwits,  J.  K. 
Howard,  J.  T.  L.  Jeffries,  J.  C.  Jennings, 
C.  H.  Jones,  D.  Kimball,  J.  KUrfdd, 
M.  J.  Logan,  C.  L.  McAlpine,  E.  C. 
Mack,  Jr.,  C.  £.  Mead,  H.  H.  M<^er, 
T.  D.  Nesbit,  W.  F.  Noyes,  R.  L. 
Redmond,  S.  A.  H.  Rich,  B.  Robinson,  K. 
Rogers,  H.  W.  Schkffhorst,  H.  L.  Shar- 
mat,  C.  H.  Smith,  S.  D.  Smolev,  R.  B. 
Southgate,  M.  Stem,  S.  C.  Swift,  B.  K. 
Vann,  C.  S,  Walkup,  W.  M.  Washburn, 
P.  B.  Watson,  H.  M.  Wertheimer,  M. 
Western,  G.  L.  Wilson,  B.  Winkleman, 
R.  L.  Wolf,  B.  Woronoff.  —  Medicine, 
89:  M.  R.  Bradbury,  W.  B.  Breed,  H. 
Cohen,  R.  A.  Donahoe,  R.  C.  Fenn,  H. 
P.  Finkelstein,  J.  Gariand,  J.  Greenougfa, 
S.  F.  Haines,  F.  S.  Hopkins,  E.  Hub- 
bard, Jr.,  A.  S.  Hyman,  H.  Jackson,  Jr., 
E.  T.  Leddy,  J.  B.  Lockwood,  R.  M. 
Lord,  N.  W.  Loud,  G.  C.  Ludlow,  W. 
Mason,  W.  E.  Mason,  Jr.,  H.  A.  Mur- 
ray, Jr.,  G.  P.  Pennoyer,  T.  J.  Putnam, 
J.  T.  S.  Reed.  T.  K.  Richards,  J.  C. 
Rock,  J.  Rose,  C.  H.  Sanford,  E.  J. 
Sawyer,  A.  Shoenfdd,  D.  R.  Sigoumey, 
B.  Snow,  E.Stone,  T.  W.  Swett,  W.  T:  S. 
Iliomdike,  E.  W.  Wilder.  B.  B.  Wil- 
liams, G.  H.  WiUiams.  —  Teaching,  45: 

B.  Beatley,  D.  M.  Beers,  J.  A.  Bell,  Jr., 
R.  P.  B<mney,  J.  Bovingdon.  J.  C.  Bos- 
man.  E.  F.  Cahill,  W.  F.  Carlson,  E.  R. 
Caverly,  E.  H.  Cole  J.  F.  Conway,  P. 
P.  Cram,  M.  Davis.  R.  G.  Donahue;  R. 
S.  Easter,  H.  G.  Files,  L.  deJ.  Harvard, 
H.  D.  Hatch,  E.  P.  Hayes,  J.  S.  van 
Heerden.  T.  L.  Kennedy,  H.  B.  Jackson, 

C.  W.  Jones,  E.  A.  Lawlor,  P.  Levy,  H. 
Linsort,  C.H.  McClure,  J.  D.  McKinley, 
T.  W.  Merriam,  C.  W.  Miller,  R.  S. 
Mitchell,  R.  von  Nardroff.  F.  O.  Nolte, 
H.  G.  Noyes,  L.  E.  Ramsdell,  H.  A. 
Sassemo,  E.  J.  Schoen,  S.  O.  Sears,  T.  M 
Sloane,  Jr.,  P.  M.  Symonds,  A.  S.  Thayer, 
N.  L.  Torrey,  E.  J.  Wall,  A.  B.  Warren, 
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R.  X  Wilfiami,  Jr.  —  Addrei9eB:  E.  P. 
Allis,  547  Jiineaa  Place,  Ikdwaukee* 
Wis.;  C.  £.  Almeda,  48  Emenon  BcL, 
Winthrop;  E.  H,  Alsop,  Healey  Bldg.. 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  O.  I.  Ames,  Canton  Ave., 
Readville;  J.  Anseil,  68  Glen^TBy  SL, 
Dorchester;  E.  Apollonio,  17  Canton 
Ave.,  Milton;  P.  G.Archambault,  Majes- 
tic Hotel,  Arctic,R.  I.;  W.H.  Arnold,  Jr., 
Texarkana,  Ark.;  E.  F.  Atkins,  JrJ,  580 
Concord  Ave.,  Belmont;  H.  M.  Atldn- 
son,  Jr.,  Ponce  de  Leon  Apartments, 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  J.  A.  Aylen,  274  O'Connor 
St.,  Ottawa,  Canada;  E.  Backup,  58  W. 
Cottage  St.,  Rozbury;  F.  S.  Bacon,  52 
Hyde  Ave.,  Newton;  J.  H.  Baker,  105 
Brattle  St.,  Cambridge;  B.  M.  Baker, 
Jr.,  70  Chestnut  St.,  Boston;  H.  F.  BaU 
iantine,  Ross  St.,  Fitchburg;  H.  S.  BaU 
lou,  Jr.,  180  Winthrop  Rd.,  BrookHne; 
J.  W.  Ballon,  Concord;  C.  F.  Bardwdl, 
65  Main  St.,  Hatfield;  S.  T.  Badcer,  84 
Shepard  St.,  Cambridge;  P.  Bamet,  501 
Coggeshall  St.,  New  Bedford;  J.  L. 
Barowsky,  84  Shawmut  Ave.,  HoIy<^e; 
D.  M.  Barry,  1328  Bath  St.,  Santo  Bar- 
bara, Cal.;  £.  H.  Barry,  580  Ward  St., 
Newton  Center;  F.  J.  Bassett,  I^umton; 
L.  Baylies,  5  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton; B.  Beatley,  11  Waban  St.,  Roxbury; 
D.  M.  Beers,  16  AUyn  Terrace,  Law- 
rence; J.  A.  Bell,  Jr.,  816  Huntington 
Ave.,  Boston;  O.  Belles,  Greenville,  Pa.; 
J.  C.  Bennett,  40  Linnean  St.,  Cam- 
bridge; G.  E.  Benson,  46  Washington 
St.,  Salem;  I.  Berman,  860  Shawmut 
Ave.,  Boston;  W.  Berman,  740  Diz 
Court,  Scranton,  Pa.;  F.  J.  Bird,  1827 
Grand  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  ^s.;  P.  Black- 
mur,  74  Ehn  St.,  Quincy;  D.  W.  Blakes- 
lee.  North  Haven,  Conn.;  F.  S. 
Bloom,  62  Summer  St.,  Boston;  C.  S. 
Bolster,  217  Norfolk  St.,  Dorchester 
Center;  P.  H.  Bonnet;  48  Gates  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  R.  P.  Bonney,  S5  Bank 
St.,  W.  Somerville;  J.  C.  Bosman,  75 
Koch  St.,  Pretoria,  South  Africa;  J.  Bot- 


ingdon,  Bfcntlord  Hall,  Cambridge;  M. 
R.  Bradbury,  17  Harvard  St.,  Waltham; 
F.  J.  Bradlee,  Jr.,  211  Beacon  St.,  Bos- 
ton; M.  Brainard,  287  So.  Spring  Ave., 
LaGrange,  ID.;  W.  B.  Breed,  804  Oak 
St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  C.  E.  Brickley,  882 
Broadway,  Everett;  H.  P.  Briggs,  04 
Wahiut  Place,  Brookline;  F.  Brooks,  186 
Beacon  St,  Boston;  P.  M.  Brown,  16 
Kent  Sq.,  Broddine;  T.  C.  Browne, 
Strathoona  Hall,  Cambridge;  A.  B. 
Bruce,  1018  Essex  St.,  Lawrence;  F.  W. 
Bnme,  1088  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  C.  F.  Brush,  Jr.,  8725  Euclid  Ave., 
Cleveland*  O.;  R.  Bullock,  80  Prospect 
St.,Fitchburg;  M.T.  Burton,  8720  Read- 
ing Rd.,  Cindnnati,  O.;  A.  L.  Butler,  26 
Rosedale  St.  Dorchester;  E.  F.  Cahill, 
485  Fourth  St.,  South  Boston;  J.  B. 
Camp,  4628  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI.; 
R.  H.  Campbell,  Ipswich;  W.  F.  Camp- 
bell, 68  Gorham  St.,  Cambridge;  J.  C. 
Camp<^iano,  8  Jackson  Court,  Law- 
rence; W.  F.  Carlson,  North  Easton; 

B.  S.  Carter,  1824  Massadiusetts  Ave., 
Cambridge;  P.  T.  Cate,  44  Kilby  St., 
Boston;  E.  R.  Caverly,  48  Thomdiko 
St.,  Dorchester;  A.  F.  Chapin,  Lincoln; 
S.  Z.  Charak,  7  Whiting  St.  Roxbury; 
R.  P.  Chase,  24  Cedar  Park,  Mebose; 

C.  W.  Cheney,  East  Hill,  Peterborough, 
N.H.;  y.  B.  Chittenden,  120  Columbia 
Heif^ts,  Brooklyn,  N.Y,;  W.  H.  Chit- 
tick,  60  G  St.,  South  Boston;  C.  F. 
Choate,  8d,  Southborough;  J.  B.  Choate, 
SouthlxHDugh;  V.  S.  Churdi,  Washing 
ton.  Conn.;  W.  H.  Claflin,  Jr.,  260  Com- 
monwealth Ave.,  Boston;  J.  C.  Clark, 
Bemardsville,  N.  J.;  R.  V.  Cleary,  10 
Bradley  St.,  Naugatudc,  Conn.;  B.  Cobb, 
440  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.;  R.  C. 
Cobb,  Dunster  Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill;  H. 
Cohen,  24  Canterbury  St.,  Dorchester; 
M.  Cohen.  80  Ruthven  St.,  Roxbury; 
E.  H.  Cole,  86  Tower  St.,  Somerville; 
K.  J.  Conant,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.;  R.  E. 
Connell,  Pou^eqwie,  N.Y.;  J.  F.  Con- 
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way,  187  Exchange  St.,  Rockland;  A.  S. 
CooUdge,  Pittflfield;  T.  J.  Coolidge,  8d, 
184  Beacon  St.,  Boston;  D.  C.  Cottrell, 
18  Elm  St.,  Westerly,  B.I.;  P.  6.  Court- 
ney, 486  Marlborouj^  St.,  Boston;  A.  C. 
Cox,  4566  Lake  Park  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI.; 
P.  P.  Cram,  14  Westland  Terrace,  Hav 
erhill;  £.  £.  Cummings,  104  Irving  St., 
Cambridge;  L.  Cunningham,  185  Ivy 
St,  Brookline;  E.  P.  C.  Currier,  187 
Elm  St,  Amesbury;  B.  C.  Curtis,  116 
East  62d  St..  New  York,  N.Y.;  F.  J. 
Curtis,  181  Otis  St,  Cambridge;  H. 
Curtis,  1000  University  Ave'.,  St.  Paul, 
liUnn.;  C.  F.  Damon,  Honolulu,  Hawaii; 
fi.  C  B.  Danforth,  Jr.,  1021  Telfair  St., 
Augusta,  Ga.;  S.  Daniels,  12  Harlem  St* 
Dorchester;  W.  H.  Davidson,  64  Glen* 
way  St,  Boston;  J.  Davis,  408  West  18th 
St,  Pueblo,  Col.;  M.  Davis,  25  McLean 
St.,  Boston;  R.  L.  Davis,  Ashtabula,  O.; 
T.  Davis,  81  Allerton  St.,  Brookline;  E. 
Davison,  6  Maplewood  Rd.,  Worcester; 
H.  DeFord,  840  Tappan  St.,  Brookline; 
R.  W.  Dixon,  75  Sherman  St.,  Portland, 
Me.;  R.  A.  Donahoe,  182  Mt.  Vernon  St 
Lowell;  R.  G.  Donahue,  11  Centre  Ave., 
Dorchester;  E.  S.  Draper,  Hopedale;  B. 
Ducr,  127  East  78th  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.;  G.  H.  Durgin,  Exeter,  N.H.;  R.  S. 
Easter,  27  Milton  St.,  West  Somerville; 
J.  A.  Edgarton,  1196  Broadway,  Fulton, 
N.Y.;  H.  H.  Edgerton,  5  Wabiut  Ave., 
Cambridge;  G.  L.  Elken,  Maryville,  No. 
Dak.;  J.  A.  EUiott,  154  Quincy  St,  Dor- 
diester;  W.  A.  Elliott,  155  Summer  St., 
Newton  Centre;  J.  A.  Embry,  Dade 
aty.  Pasco  Co.,  Fla.;  J.  Endicott,  886 
Longwood  Ave.,  Boston;  C.  Epstein,  28 
Elmhurst  St.,  Dorchester;  A.  Ettinger, 
656  Eudid  Ave.,  Ceveland,  O.;  A.  P. 
Evans,  Jr.,  S5  Warren  St,  Concord, 
N.H.;  F.  H.  Evans,  180  N.  Main  St, 
New  Castle,  Ind.;  P.  C.  Fahmey,  70 
Summit  Ave.,  Winthrop;  P.  E.  Fardy, 
886  Cambridge  St.,  Allston;  L.  M.  Far- 
rin,  2  Inman  St.,  Cambridge;  W.  S.  Fel- 


ton,  857  Essex  St,  Salem;  ft.  C.  Vtoh, 
S  Divinity  Ave.,  Cambridge;  F.  C.  FeN 
nald,  2217  Capitol  Ave.,  Omaha,  Neb.; 
H.  G.  Files,  SS  Holbom  St.,  Roxbuiy; 
H.  P.  Finkelstein,  141  TrenUm  St,  East 
Boston;  A.  Fbher,  1818  North  State  St, 
Chicago,  111.;  J.  S.  Fleek,  Hudson  Ave., 
Newark,  O.;  H.  E.  Fitxgibbons,  484 
Washington  St.,  Whitman;  J.  R.  Flem- 
mg,  1288  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Allston; 
G.  W.  Fowler,  24  Concord  St.,  Maynard; 
H,  Francke,  8  Berkeley  PL,  Cambridge; 
C.  G.  Freese,  114  Union  Ave.,  Framing 
ham;  W.  R.  Freitas,  181  County  St, 
New  Bedford;  H.  A.  Friedlich,  care  M. 
G.  Block,  Spitzer  Building,  T<^edo,  O. 
S.  Frindel,  Jr.,  2788  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.;  R.  B.  Frye,  187  Pleasant 
St,  Marlboro;  J.  F.  FuUer,  Clinton;  T.  J, 
IX  FuUer,  2817  Ashmead  PL,  Washings 
ion,  D.C.;  R.  T.  Gannett  8  Channing 
PI.,  Cambridge;  J.  Garland,  5  Woodside 
Rd.,  Brookline;  G.  M.  Gates,  97  Avon 
Hill  St.,  Cambridge;  M.  F.  Gates,  Lon« 
oke.  Ark.;  C.  E.  Gibbs,  Warrensville,  O.; 

E.  W.  Giblin,  Concord;  E.  J.  B.  Gorman, 
South  West  cor.  Rrst  k  Perry  Sts., 
Dayton,  O.;  V.  J.  Grace,  288  Pahner  St, 
New  Bedford;  J.  M.  Graham,  Jr.,  6420 
Kentucky  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  U.  S» 
Grant  4th,  718  Ash  St.,  San  Diego,  Cal.; 

F.  Graves,  547  Grand  Ave.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  D.  R.  Gray,  care  Geo.  T.  Gray, 
208  Produce  ExchimgcNew  York,  N.Y.; 
S.  P.  Greeley,  655  Maple  Ave.,  Wn- 
netka.  111.;  J.  Greenou^  9S  Concord 
Ave.,  Cambridge;  E.  L.  Griffiths,  8640 
Penn  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  S.  P. 
Griffitts,  48  So.  Spring  Ave.,  La  Grange, 
m.;  S.  E.  Guild,  102  Beacon  St.,  Boston; 
S.  F.  Hames,  612  Cutler  St.,  Rochester, 
Minn.;  G.  Hale,  care  Professor  Hale, 
Univ.  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  BL;  M.  F. 
Hall,  57  High  St.,  Charieetown;  S.  S 
Hall,  Jr..  17  Upper  Mountain  Ave., 
MontcUir,  N.J.;  H.  H.  HalseU,  624  West 
15th  St,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  F.  L. 
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Ham>  220  Schod  St.,  Somerville;  R.  C. 
Hamlen»  16  Carleton  St.,  Portland,  Me.; 
£.  O.  Handy,  University  Club,  Akron, 
O.;  E.  S.  Handy,  Sd,  128  Dewitt  St, 
Syracuse,  N.Y.;  T.  E.  Hanley,  44  Jack- 
son  Ave.,  Bradford,  Pa. ;  H.  R.  Hardwick, 
50  Chestnut  St.,  Quincy;  F.  G.  Harri- 
man,  15  Whittemore  St.,  Arlington; 
R.  M.  Harrington,  595  Aslai^d  Ave., 
Buffalo,  N.Y.;  L.  deJ.  Harvard,  25  Sin- 
clair Gardens,  West  Kensington  W.,  Lon* 
don,  England;  R.  D.  Harv^,  Couder* 
sport.  Pa.;  B.  Harwood,  863  Waverley 
Ave.,  Newton;  H.  D.  Hatch,  38  Ferry 
St.,  Maiden;  £.  P.  Hayes,  31  Higgins  St., 
Portland,  Me.;  F.  L.  Healey,  52  Brook- 
dale  St.,  Roslindak;  J.  S.  van  Heerden, 
Box  174,  Middlebury,  Transvaal,  So. 
Africa;  L.  Hemenway,  Blue  Hill  Farm, 
Readville;  E.  H.  Heminway,  Wainacott, 
Long  Island,  N.Y.;  L.  C.  Henm,  274 
Forest  Park  Ave.,  Springfield;  J.  A.  Hen- 
nessey, 383  Geneva  Ave.,  Dorchester; 
R.  M.  Hersey,  24  Boylston  St.,  Jamaica 
Plain;  C.  A.  Herter,  East  Hampton, 
Long  Island,  N.Y.;  J.  D.  Hickey,  175 
Aspinwall  Ave.,  Brookline;  W.  C.  Hickey, 
14  Gould  St.,  Wakefield;  S.  B.  Hoar,  72 
Main  St.,  Concord;  M.  A.  Hofer,  Grand- 
in  Rd.,  Cincinnati,  O.;  R.  H.  J.  Holden, 
Shirley  Centre;  L.  F.  Booper,  57  Lloyd 
Rd.,  Montclair,  N.J.;  F.  S.  Hc^kins,  110 
Mill  St.,  Springfield;  C.  K.  Horvita,  919 
West  12th  St.,  Chicago,  HI.;  S.  N.  Hot- 
aling,  9  IrvingTerrace,  Cambridge;  G.  H. 
Howard,  8d,  San  Mateo,  Cal.;  J.E.  How- 
ard, 353  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston; 
A.  M.  Howe,  2d,  Fairmount  Ave.,  Hyde 
Park;  A.  O.  Hoyt,  2  East  75th  St.,  New 
York,N.Y.;  E.  Hubbard,  Jr.,  206  Beacon 
St.,  Boston;  F.  E.  Hulse,  26  Hurlbut  St, 
Cambridge;  E.  T.  Hurley,  Baldwin,  Long 
Island,  N.Y.;  J.  H.  Hustis,  Jr.,  Ill 
Chuiteh  St.,  Winchester;  A.  S.  Hyman, 
34  Cobden  St.,  Roxbury;  C.  F.  Ilsley, 
575  Astor  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  H.  B. 
Jackson,  16  Holbrook  St.,  Jamaica  Plain; 


H.  JaduoD,  Jr.^  880  Mariborou|^  St, 
Boston;  R.  C.  Jackson,  R.F.D.  4,  New 
London,Iowa;  J.T.  L.  Jeffries,  105  Mari« 
borough  St.,  Boston;  C.  W.  Jenks,  175 
Naples  Rd.,  Brookline;  J.  C.  Jennings 
2221  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Washington, 
D.C.;  H.  A.  Johnson,  2521  Prairie  Ave., 
Chicago,  m.;  L.  B.  Johnson,  203  Hi^ 
St,  Newburyport  Mass.;  C.  H.  Jones, 
40  Beacon  St.,  Chestnut  Hill;  C  W« 
Jones,  5  Holt  St.,  Waverl^;  H.  Jones, 
United  States  Army,  Clay  ville,  Onddt 
Co.,  N.Y.;  L.  P.  Jones,  164  Ruthven  St, 
Roxbuiy;  E.  W.  Joyce,  29  Esmond  St., 
Dorchester;  R.  W.  Kean,  25  East  37th 
St,  New  York,  N.Y.;  H.  S.  KeeUn,  102 
EUery  St,  Cambridge;  R.  F.  Kelley^  15 
Nathanid  Weld  PL,  Jamiuca  Plain;  R, 
P.  Kelley,  28  Ellis  St,  Brockton;  A.  & 
Kendall,  25  Conmion  St,  Behnont;  E* 
G.  Kennedy,  1110  Beacon  St,  Brook* 
line;  T.  L.  Kennedy,  care  Old  South 
Church,  Boston;  J.  W.  Keveney,  14  So, 
Munroe  Teirace,  Dorchester;  E«  L, 
Keyes,  4  Young  Orchard  Av<e.,  Provi* 
dence,  R.I.;  D.  Kimball,  343  Beacon  St, 
Boston;  J3f .  Elingman,  45  Windsor  Rd., 
Brookline;  J.  Klarfdd,  69  Green  St., 
Boston;  L.  E.  Knowlton,  18  Forest  St, 
Cambridge;  W.  B.  Kroetxsch,  127  How« 
ard  Ave.,  Dorohester;-S.  Lancaster,  18 
Walnut  St,  Worcester;  J.  T.  Lanman,  9 
Farrar  St,  Cambridge;  E.  A.  Lawlor,  94 
Bennington  St.,  Lawrence;  E.  T.  Led^y, 
275  Washington  St,  Taunton;  H.  U, 
Levy,  1123  Nashville  Ave.,  New  Orieans, 
La.;  P.  Levy,  17  Decatur  St,  Boston;  H. 
Lider,  Weld  Sq.,  New  Bedford;  J.  W, 
lincoki,  Hingham  Centre;  H.  Linsert, 
124  Goden  St,  Behnont;  F.  J.  Little,  14 
Austm  St,  Rochester,  N.Y.;  H.  C.  Lit- 
tle, 17  East  High  St,  Newburyport;  J. 
B.  Lockwood,  Clarendon,  Va.;  C.  C. 
Loomis,  Mereta,  Tom  Green  Co.,  Texas; 
R.  M.  Lord,  84  Gushing  St.,  Providence, 
R.I.;  N.  W.  Loud.  1203  N.  Tejon  St, 
Colorado  Springs,  Col;  G.  C.  Ludlow, 
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48  Sever  St.  Worcester;  W.  O.  Lua- 
combe,  Jr.,  Woods  Hole;  C.  L.  McAlpine 
«581  Point  Grey  Ed.,  Vancouver,  B.C.; 
A.  A.  McAuslan,  care  G.  C.  Collins,  512 
Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust  Bldg., 
Providence,  R.I.;  C.  H.  Mcaure,  858 
West  Green  St.,  Frankfort,  Clinton  Co., 
Ind.;  W.  McCormick,  The  Albemarle, 
WashingUni,  D.C.;  A.  D.  Macdonald, 
127  Mt  Auburn  St,  Cambridge;  V.  P. 
MacDonnell,  Novitiate  O.M.I.,  Tewks- 
bury;E.C.  Mack,  Jr.,  18Barr  St,  Salem; 
A.  T.  McKay,  R.F.D.  18,  Danbury, 
Conn.;  J.  D.  McKml<^,  474  Beacon  St, 
Lowell;  R.  McKinn^,  801  SUte  St., 
Albany,  N.Y.;  H.  G.  MacLuie,  Newton; 
J.  W.  MacNau^er,  40  Dana  St,  Cam- 
bridge; R.  G.  McPhaO,  808  West  Ave., 
Rochester,  N.Y.;  F.  H.  Mahn,  7  lin- 
naean  St,  Cambridge;  L.  B.  Mann,  14 
Woodhind  Rd.,  Maiden;  P.  L.  Maride, 
Falling  F''  Ranch,  Newton,  Texas;  S. 
L.  Mason,5554  Avandale  Pl.,Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  W.  Mason,  800  Befanont  St,  Fall 
River;  G.  E.  Massey,  254  West  71st  St, 
New  Yoric,  N.Y.;  S.  A.  Matthews,  456 
Beacon  St,  Boston;  J.  J.  May,  880  Har» 
vard  St,  Cambridge;  C.  E.  Mead,  Wes- 
ton; E.  G.  Mead,  87  Pine  St,  Wellesley 
Hills;  R.  Mead,  Weston;  T.  K.  Meloy, 
640  Riverside  Drive,  New  Yoric,  N.Y.; 
G.  W.  Merck,  45  Park  PI.,  New  Yoric, 
N.Y.;  T.  W.  Merriam,  Skowhegan,  Me.; 
H.  H.  M^er,  44th  St  k  Warwick  Boule- 
vard, Kansas  City,  Mo.;  C.  W.  Miller, 
87  Glenwood  Rd.,  SomerviUe;  G.  H.  L. 
Miller,  Glenside,  Pa.;  R.  S.  Mitchell, 
4340  Ashland  Ave.,  South  Norwood,  O.; 
H.  F.  Moncrieff,  242  Summer  St,  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.;  E.  F.  A.  Morgan,  "Dudlea," 
Chevy  Cha8e,Md. ;  C.  Morris,  Riverbank 
Court  Cambridge;  S.  Morse,  T^mgsboro; 
H.  F.  Mueller,180  NobleRd.,East  Cleve- 
land, O.;  E.  S.  Munro,  Dudley  Rd.,  Mil- 
ton; F.  F.  Munroe,  1080  Commonwealth 
Ave.,  Brightcm;  T.  E.  Murphy,  12  Brae- 
more  Rd.,  Brookline;  H.  A.  Murray,  Jr., 


88  West  51st  New  York,  N.Y.;  S.  W. 
Murray,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  R.  von  Nardroff, 
807  Madison  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.; 
B.  Z.  Nelson,  820  Savin  Hill  Ave., 
Dorchester;  T.  D.  Nesbit  468  Riverside 
Drive,  New  Yoric,  N.Y.;  B.  Nichols.  88 
Cedar  St,  Worcester;  F.  O.  Nolte,  Ken- 
nett  Sq.,  Pa.;  H.  G.  Noyes,  88  Washing- 
Um  Park,  Newtonville;  W.  F.  Noyes,  28 
Pond  View  Ave.,  Jamaica  Plain;  T.  L. 
O'Connor,  1875  Commonwealth  Ave., 
Bostcm;  N.  R.  O'Hara,  185  South  Main 
St.,  Middlciwro;  R.iW.  Orcutt  888  Com- 
monwealth  Ave.,  Boston;  W.  A.  O'Shea, 
20  Wales  St,  Dorchester;  H.  McB. 
Parker,  Bedford;  R.  B.  Parker,  Jr.,  Ip- 
swich; W.  A.  Parker,  care  Hanson  & 
Parker,  50  Congress  St,  Boston;  M.  C. 
Patten,  10  South  St..  Brighton;  R.  B. 
Peiroe,  718  Washington  St.,  Brookline; 
S.  B.  Pennock,  2002  W.  Genesee  St, 
Syracuse,  N.Y.;  G.  P.  Pennoyer,  Palmer 
House,  East  Orange,  N.J.;  C.  Perkins, 
1701  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington, 
D.C.;  M.  B.  PhiUips,  61  Willard  Rd., 
Brooklme;  W.  B.  Pimie,  112  Magnolia 
Terrace,  Springfield;  G.  A.  Plummer, 
1120  Beacon  St.,  Brookline;  F.  L.  Porter, 
8  Campo  Seco  St,  Lawrence;  J.  H.  Pot- 
ter, Jr.,  177  Dearborn  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.; 
G.  W.  F.  Prescott  205  Beacon  St.,  Bos- 
ton;  J.  L.  Priest  217  Harvard  St.,  Brook- 
line; T.  J.  Putnam,  68  Marlborouj^  St., 
Boston;  P.  L.  Rabenold,  Wyomissing, 
Pa.;  P.  Ramsay,  care  Sharon  Herald, 
Sharon,  Pa.;  L.  E.  Ramsdell,  40  River- 
view  Rd.,  Brighton;  F.  L.  Ready,  70 
Leicester  St.,  Brighton;  R.  L.  Redmond, 
Tlvoli,  N.Y.;  S.  J.  Redmond,  228  Web- 
ster Ave.,  Cambridge;  J.  T.  S.  Reed, 
1524  Cambridge  St.,  Cambridge;  P.  S. 
Reed,  Cambridge;  J.  R.  Reinhard,  27 
West  44th,  New  York,  N.Y.;  H.  L.  Rey- 
croft  284  Pleasant  St,  Arlington;  £. 
Reynolds,  Jr.,  Canton  Ave.,  Milton;  M. 
H.  Reynolds,  North  Bend,  Oregon;  S.  A. 
H.  Rich,  Hartford  St,  Bedford;  T.  K. 
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Ridiards,  2136  W.  Riverside  Ave.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash.;  J.  J.  Roach,  906  Broadway, 
So.  Boston;  B.  RobberU,  147  Chamben 
St.,  Boston;  E.  R.  Roberts,  Cape  Girar- 
deau, Mo.;  B.  Robinson,  8  Dyer  St., 
Portland,  Me.;  £.  M.  Robinson,  728 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.;  M.P.Rob- 
inson, 106  Mt.  Auburn  St.,  Watertown; 
J.  C.  Rock,  Marlboro;  K.  Rogers,  65 
Waumbeck  St.,  Rozbury;  F.  S.  Rollins, 
71  Montview  St.,  West  Rozbury;  J. 
Rose,  1505  Pitkin  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.; 
L.  B.  Rossbach,  55  Frankfort  St.,  New 
Yoik,  N.Y.;  C.S.  Rosqr,  San  Juan,  PJt.; 
H.  W.  D.  Rudd,  80  Kirkland  St.,  Cam- 
bridge; C.  H.  Russell,  Jr.,  100  East  73d 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.;  H.  P.  Russell,  100 
East  78d  St.,  New  York.  N.Y.;  C.  H. 
Sanford,  18  Sawyer  Terrace,  Allston;  R. 
Sanger,  Hctfvard  Lampoon,  Cambridge; 
A.  A.  Sargent,  150  Devonshire  St.,  Bos- 
ton; H.  A.  Sargent,  2  Sargent  Ave.,  Win- 
ter mi;  H.  A.  Sassemos,  116  Adams  St., 
Dorchester;  E.  J.  Sawyer,  402  Ekn  St., 
Gardner;  H.  W.  Schlaffhorst,  06  EUery 
St.,  Cambridge;  E.  J.  Sdioen,  800  White 
Rock  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Ww.;  J.  L. 
Schwab,  5106  Washington  Ave.,  St 
Louis,  Mo.;  I.  K.  Searle,  700  Chelmsford 
St,  Lowell;  S.  O.  Sears,  Decker  St,  Mat- 
Upan;  H.  L.  Sharmat,  15  Ehn  Hill  Park, 
Roxbury;  L.  L.  ShauUs,  R.F.D.  1,  Hols- 
apple,  Pa.;  E.  L.  Shaw,  5  Linnaean  St, 
Cambridge;  G.  H.  Shaw,  28  Conunon- 
wealth  Ave.,  Boston;  P.  H.  Sher- 
wood, 251  Lezingtcm  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.;  A.  Shoenfield,  272  ScoU  St, 
Youngstown,  O.;  G.  J.  Shohohn,  10 
Woodrow  Ave.,  Dorchester;  F.  F.  Sie- 
bert,  807  Fairmount  Ave.,  Hyde  Park; 
D.  R.  Sigoumey,  77  Beacon  St,  Boston; 
N.  Silbert,  82  Homestead  St,  Rozbury; 
W.  H.  Siple,  881  Massachusetts  Ave., 
Cambridge;  R.  D.  Skinner,  118  Brattle 
St.,  Cambridge;  H.  Slepian,  265  Hum- 
boldt Ave.,  Rozbury;  T.  M.  Sloane,  Jr., 
1205  Columbus  Ave.,  Sandusky,  O.;  W. 


B.  Sloane,  Boz  348,  SeaUle,  Wash.;  C.  H. 
Smith,  Francis  Ave.,  Cambridge;  E.  S. 
Smith,  5  Ashton  Ave.,  Newton  Centre; 
F.  T.  Smith,  14  Harrison  St,  Melrose 
Highlands;  S.  D.  Smolev,  820  Broadway, 
Buffalo,  N.Y.;  B.  Snow,  106  Ehn  St, 
Stoneham;  T.  C.  Soong,  care  St  John's 
College,  Shanghai,  China;  R.  B.  South- 
gate,  84  William  St.,  Worcester;  C. 
Southworth,  502  Chestnut  St.,  Mead- 
ville.  Pa.;  S.  Stanton,  South  Dartmouth; 
M.  Stem,  345  Charies  St,  Boston;  S.  D. 
Stevens,  Jr.,  628  Osgood  St,  North 
Andover;  E.  Stone,  Chocorua,  N  JEI. ;  J.J. 
Storrow,  Jr.,  44  State  St,  Boston;  T.  W. 
Storrow,  Miltcm  St,  Readville;  R.  W. 
Story,  Winthrop  St,  Essex;  D.  L.  Strick- 
knd,  55  Nicies  Rd.,  Brookline;  H.  S. 
Sturgis,  175  Jamaica  Ave.,  Flushing, 
N.Y.;  L.  B.  Sugarman,  2212  Broadway, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.;  H.  Sun,  care  Yih 
ChingTsau,  Wei Hai  Wd,  China; T.  W. 
Swett,  181  Perham  St,  West  Roxbury; 
H.  Swift,  878  County  St,  New  Bedford; 
S.  C.  Swift,  81  Lord  St.,  Waltham;  E.  G. 
Swigert,  1085  Thurman  St.,  Portland, 
Oregon;  C.  T.  Swinnerton,  8  Dayton  St, 
Danvers;  R.  Sylvester,  8  Kensington 
Ave.,  Bradford;  P.  M.  Symonds,  15 
Davis  Ave.,  West  Newton;  J.  C.  Talbot, 
Milton;  R.  S.  Tarr,  The  Knoll,  Cornell 
Heists,  Ithaca,  N.Y.;  G.  M.  Taylor,  10 
East  64th  St,  New  York,  N.Y.;  W.  O. 
Taylor,  1785  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cam- 
bridge; A.  S.  Thayer,  New  Ipswidi,  N.H.; 
W.  T.  S.  Thomdike,  22  Mariborough  St, 
Boston;  N.  L.  Torr^,  Bedford,;  R. 
Tower,  228  South  7th  St,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  H.  P.  Trainer,  740  Washington  St, 
Brookline;  W.  H.  Trumbull,  Jr.,  5  Sum- 
mer St.,  Salem;  W.  J.  Undmrood,  50 
Conmion  St.,  Bdmont;  B.K.  Vann,d68 
So.  5th  St.,  Gadsen,  Ala.;  K.  L.  A.  Viall, 
10  Hancodc  St,  Lynn;  H.  A.  Vogd, 
Pfeister  k  Vogel  L«Etther  Co.,  Milwau- 
kee, Ws.;  J.  Walcott,  Concord;  C.  S. 
Walkup,  Jr.,  8  Crawford  St,  Roxbury; 
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E.  J.  Wall  889  Fourth  St,  Sooth  Boston; 
J.  S.  Walsh,  56  Moseley  St^  Dorohester; 

A.  B.  WaireOt  Garden  Terrace,  Cam* 
bridge;  W.  M.  Washburn,  52  East  79th 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.;  J.  B.  Waterman, 
458  Madison  St.,  Fall  Biver;  P.  B.  Wat- 
son, Jr.,  5  Hutdiinson  St.,  Miltcm;  R.  C. 
Watson,  South  Dartmouth;  A.  J.  Weath- 
erhead,  Jr.,  17T7  Crawford  Rd.,  Cleve- 
land, O.;  A.  H.  Webber,  810  East  Chapin 
St., Cadillac  Mich.;  M.  Weiss, Sd4S  East 
4Sd  St.,  Qeveland,  O.;  F.  S.  Welsh,  11 
Hi^  St.,  Hudson;  H.  M.  Werteimer, 
13229  Euclid  Ave.,  CleveUnd,  O.;  G.  A. 
E.  Wessman,  54  Fayette  St.,  Cambridge; 
M.  Weston,  6  Fayerweather  St,  Cam- 
bridge; H.  W.  Wheeler,  84  Hammond 
St.,  Cambridge;  R.  B.  Whidden,  Lowell; 
C.  A.  N.  White,  612  Washington  Ave., 
Cairo,  DL;  R.  J.  White,  14  Patten  St., 
Watertown;  G.  Whitehead,  57  Dana  St, 
Cambridge;  B.  P.  Whitney,  Wayland; 
G.  H.  Whitney,  282  Marlborough  St., 
Boston;  W.  W.  Whitn^,  Winchendon; 
M.  L.  Wiener,  6  Sacramento  St.,  Cam- 
bridge; F.  Wigglesworth,  Milton;  E.  W. 
l^der,  90  Cohunbia  Rd.,  Dorchester;  B. 

B.  Tl^lliams,  15  Common  St,  Dedham; 
G.  H.  Williams,  808  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more, Md.;  R.  J.  l^^lliams,  Jr.,  8  Colum- 
bia Terrace,  Dorchester;  G.  L.  Wilson,  6 
Acacia  St.,  Cambridge;  B.  Wmkleman, 
6705  Rising  Sun  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
J.  Winlock,  41  Bowdom  St.,  Cambridge; 
P.  Winsor,  Weston;  F.  B.  Withington, 
700  Prospect  St,  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  H. 
N.  Witt,  52  White  St.,  East  Boston;  R. 
L.  Wolf,  11,  201  Bellflower  Rd.,  Cleve- 
land, O.;  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  78  Wendell  St, 
Cambridge;  B.  Woronoff,  11  Lowell  St, 
Boston;  H.  M.  Wright,  507  West  Chelten 
Ave.,  Germantown,  Pa.;  R.  H.  Wyner, 
61  Charlotte  St,  Dorchester;  B.  V. 
Zamore,  1298  Cambridge  St,  Cambridge; 
W.  Ziegler,  Jr.,  527  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y.;  J.  S.  Zinsser,  Hastings-on- 
Hudson.  N.Y. 


GRADUATE  SCHOOLS. 

Graduate  School  qf  Arts  and  Sciences, 
The  addresses  and  probable  occupa- 
tions, as  far  as  they  are  known,  of  the 
following  are:  R.  A.  Bakeman,  Spring- 
field, teaching;  E.  Bedrosian,  56  E.  Hav- 
erhill St.,  Lawrence;  S.  M.  Bemis,  80 
Bradbury  Ave.,  Medford,  college  teach- 
ing; Jacobus  C.  Bosman,  70  Koch  St., 
Pretoria,  S.  Af.,  teaching;  E.  V.  Brewer, 
507  £  124th  St.,  Cleveland,  O.,  teaching; 
S.  H.  Brown,  Westtown,  Pa.,  teaching 
History  and  Government;  F.  M.  Buck- 
ley, 28  Sacramento  St.,  Cambridge, 
teaching;  H.  E.  Burtt  84  Sheridan  St., 
Haverhill,  teaching  Psychology  in  Sim- 
mons College;  R.  T.  Bye,  150  N  15th  St., 
Phikdelphia,  Pa.;  J.  M.  Carpenter,  108 
Frauds  St.,  Boston,  physiological  chem- 
ist at  Nutrition  Labratory,  Boston;  W. 
C.  Clark,  Martintown,  Ont.,  Can.,  lec- 
turer in  Economics  at  Queen's  Univer- 
sity, Kingston,  Out.;  W.  J.  Crozier, 
Agar's  Island,  Bermuda,  resident  natu- 
ralist, Bermuda  Biological  Station;  C.  W 
David,  Onarga,  111.,  teaching;  J.  A. 
Easley,  Jr.,  Greenville,  S.C.,  ministry; 
Gabriel  Farrell,  62  Central  St.,  Somer- 
ville,  ministry;  W.  G.  Foye,  W.  Bridge- 
water,  scientific  expedition  to  the  Fiji 
Is.;  I.  C.  Gardner,  Reynolds,  Ind.; 
Mason  Garfield,  Williamstown;  C.  E. 
Glock,  616  Somerset  St.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
kw;  C.  T.  Gorde,  Shelley,  N.C.,  teach- 
ing; E.  L.  Harrington,  MaryviUe,  Mo.; 
J.  S.  van  Heerden,  Middleburg,  Trans- 
vaal, teaching;  A.  H.  Herrick,  84  Maple 
Ave.,  Cambridge,  teaching;  E.  D.  Keith, 
1815  Ditmas  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.. 
linen  manufacturing;  B.  R.  Lewis,  Univ. 
of  Utah.  Salt  Lake  City,  Asst.  Prof,  of 
English  in  Univ.  of  Utah;  L.  H.  Miller, 
*14,  Tuxedo,  N.Y.,  ministry;  E.  K. 
Mafres,  Gunnison,  Col.,  teaching;  C.  C. 
McCracken,  Oxford,  O.,  Prof,  of  P^- 
chology  and  Pedagogy  in  the  Western 
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College  for  Women;  F.  E.  Malick,  508  N. 
Market  St.,  Shamokm,  Pa.»  teaching; 
K.  0.  Mason,  50  Maynard  St.,  Paw- 
tucket,  R.I.,  teaching;  W.  E.  Milne, 
1046  Boyce  Ave.,  Walla  Walla,  Wash., 
teaching;  J.  L.  Moore,  '14,  EmauB,  Pa.; 
L.  B.  Moss,  Nanking,  China,  teaching; 
A.  D.  Muir,  Lander,  Manitoba,  "in  the 
British  forces  next  year  " ;  Christian  }^us- 
baum,  Columbus  Grove,  Pa.,  teaching; 
A.  E.  Phoutrides,  21  Ellery  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, teaching  in  philology;  J.  C.  Po- 
Und,  Jr.,  '11,  124  Temple  St.,  West 
Rozbury,  ministry;  Donald  Roberts,  8 
Tennis  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  teaching; 
G.  W.  Rutherford.  708  MaryUnd  Place, 
Columbia,  Mo.,  teaching;  J.  D.  Ryan, 
'14, 27  Coolidge  Road,  Allston,  teaching; 
Harold  St.  John,  '14, 82  S.  2l8t  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  botanist;  H.  J.  Savage^ 
100  Linsley  Ave.,  Meriden,  Conn., 
teaching  at  Bryn  Mawr  College;  C.  G. 
Smith,  410  Dallas  St.,  Waco,  Tex.;  H.  T. 
Smith,  Frothingham  St.,  Milton,  teach- 
ing; G.  H.  Spangler,  Cambridge,  next 
year  Shddon  Travelling  Fdlow;  R.  E. 
Spenctf,  156  Springfield  St.,  Chicopee* 
instructor  in  the  Case  School,  Cleveland* 
O.;  L.  L.  Steele,  878  Harvard  St.,  Cam- 
bridge; Archer  Taylor,  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  Instructor  in  German,  Washington 
Univ.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  H.  W.  Thompson, 
Westfield,  N.Y.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  EngUsh 
in  the  Stote  College,  Albany,  N.Y.;  R. 
G.  Trotter,  Toronto,  Canada;  teaching; 
C.  K.  Trueblood,  Richmond,  Ind., 
teaching;  T.  O.  Urdel,  Bethel  College, 
Newton,  Kan.,  teaching;  L.  G.  Wesson, 
50  So.  Lenox  St,  Worcester,  teaching 
chemistry. 

Law  School. 
The  addresses  of  the  following,  who 
received  their  LL.B.  degrees  in  June, 
1915,  all  of  whom  expect  to  practise  law, 
are:  J.  H.  Amberg,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.; 
H.  A.  Andrews,  East  Conway,  N.H.; 


E.  E.  Bartlett,  1088  Delaware  Ave.,  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.;  L.  W.  Ber^off,  2714  Phie 
Grove  Ave.,  Chicago,  Rl.;  D.  D.  Cren- 
shaw, Dermott,  Ark.;  P.  D.  Edmunds, 
Chelan,  Wash.;  E.  G.  Fifield,  Conway, 
N.H.;  James  Garfidd,  Cambridge;  R.  L. 
Gideon,  1450  25th  St.,  Qgden,  Utah; 
S.  P.  Gflbert,  Jr.,  47  Oakland  Ave., 
Bloomfield,  NJ.;  F.  A.  Nagel,  Denver, 
Col.;  G.  M.  Nead,  10  Beacon  Ave.,  Nor- 
wood; D.  B.  O'Connor,  Jr.,  90  Broadway, 
Taunton;  T.  B.  Price,  care  of  Winthrop 
&  StimsoQ,  82  liberty  St.,  N.Y.;  C.  B. 
Randall,  '12,  11  Sacramento  St.,  Cam- 
bridge; J.  H.  Ross,  Brunswick,  Ga.;  I.  P. 
Seeiy,  66  Heller  Parkway,  Newark,  N.J.; 
R.  J.  Watson,  1683  Cambridge  St,  Cam- 
bridge; S.  H.  WeUman,  Topsfidd. 

NON-ACADEMIC. 

Logan  Hay,  /  '96,  is  a  member  of  the 
Effideney  and  Economy  Committee  of 
the  Illinois  General  Assembly.  This 
committee  has  just  pubUshed  a  compre- 
hensive and  illuminating  report  which 
points  out  the  defects  in  present  regu- 
lations governing  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  State  organisation,  which 
suggests  methods  of  concentration  of  re- 
sources, illustrating  and  enforcing  these 
suggestions  by  data  gathered  from  ex- 
periments in  other  States  and  countries. 

Judge  George  Gray,  /  '68,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  commission 
provided  for  in  the  Bryan  Peace  Treaty 
with  Great  Britain. 

The  graduating  class  of  the  Law 
School  assembled  for  a  dinner  at  the 
Boston  City  Club  on  May  21.  Oliver 
Woloott  '18,  presided,  and  addresses 
were  made  by  Judge  Charles  M.  Hough, 
Prof.  J.  H.  Beale,  '82,  Prof.  Felix  Frank- 
furter, /  '06,  Prof.  Samuel  Williston,  '82, 
and  Prof.  Roscoe  Pound,  /  '90. 

Prof.  Felix  Frankfurter,  /  '06,  in  an 
address  before  the  Conference  of  Chari- 
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ties  and  Correction,  held  in  the  Mt 
Vernon  Place  Chnrch  in  Baltimore*  on 
Blay  17,  urged  that  American  universi- 
ties should  train  students  for  social  work 
as  definitely  as  th^  train  them  for  law 
and  medicine.  He  argued  that  social 
work,  with  its  continually  widening 
scope,  should  be  admitted  to  be  one  of 
the  professions,  for  only  by  giving  this 
work  professional  standing,  he  didmed, 
can  it  be  made  thorou^ily  effective. 
This  address  was  in  answer  to  one  by 
Abraham  Flezner,  p  '06,  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  General  Education  Board  of 
N.  Y.  City,  who  claimed  that  social  work 
did  not  yet  measure  up  to  the  criteria  of 
a  profession. 

D.  Z.  Yui,  p  '10,  is  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  Chinese  Trade  Conmiis- 
sioners  who  have  been  making  a  tour  of 
the  United  States.  He  has  made  various 
addresses  on  the  general  subject  of  trade 
between  China  and  America. 

Louis  A.  Coeme,  Ph.D.  '05,  who  has 
been  ih  charge  of  the  music  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  WiBconrin  since  1909,  has  been 
appointed  Professor  of  Music  in  the 
Connecticut  College  for  Women.  He  is 
the  author  of  The  Evolution  qf  Mod- 
em Orcheitraiion  and  is  a  composer  of 
some  repute.  His  opera,  Zenobia,  has 
been  performed  in  Germany. 

Dr.  Austin  Lee  McBae,  S.D.  '86,  who 
has  made  for  the  Government  an  ex- 
haustive investigation  of  the  reUtion  of 
atmoq>heric  electricity  to  weather  fore- 
casts, and  who  has  been  a  professor 
in  the  Universities  of  Texas  and  Mis- 
souri, has  been  appointed  Director  of 
the  University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Bfines  and  Metallurgy  at  RoUa,  Mo. 

Franklin  Lafayette  Masterson,  A.M. 
'14,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Rich- 
mond, Texas,  is  acting  as  an  instructor 
in  psychology,  literature,  and  rhetoric 
in  the  Houston  Summer  Normal  School. 

Leonard   ^thington,    G.S.    '05-07, 


editor  of  the  Netehuryport  Herald^  has 
been  made  secretary  of  the  Publicity  and 
Convention  Bureau  of  the  Portland, 
Me.,  Chamber  of  Conmierce. 

John  Levi  Manahan,  A.M.  '14,  has 
been  appointed  as  the  head  of  the  new 
Department  of  Education,  to  be  estab- 
lished next  year  at  Bates  College. 

William  Towne  Gunnison,  LL.B.  '95, 
has  been  appointed  as  a  member  of  the 
State  Public  Service  Commission  of 
New  Hampshire  for  six  years  from  June 
1.  He  graduated  with  high  rank  from 
Dartmouth,  and,  since  leaving  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  has  been  practising 
in  Rochester  as  the  partner  of  Gov. 
Samuel  D.  Fdker.  He  is  abo  judge  of 
the  Rochester  Municipal  Court. 

Danid  Allen  Clarke,  B.A.S.  '04,  has 
proved  in  the  Red  Oak  Nurseries,  near 
FiskeviUe,  R.I.,  that  much  of  the  so- 
called  useless  land  of  the  Eastern  States 
may  be  made  productive  and  profitable. 
Mr.  Clarke  has  now  over  a  hundred  acres 
under  cultivation  where  he  is  raising 
flowering  shrubs  and  cnmamental  trees 
for  the  market 

Ira  Waltor  Richardson,  M.D.  '15,  has 
been  appointed  junior  house  officer  at 
the  Maiden  Hospital.  He  graduated 
from  Colby  CoUege  in  1910. 

Reuben  B.  Hutchcraft,  Jr.,  LL.B.  '11, 
who  is  a  representative  in  the  Kentucky 
State  Legislature,  will  next  year  become 
an  instructor  in  the  College  of  Law  of 
the  University  of  Kentucky. 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Merrick,  M.D.  '00,  has 
been  appointed  by  Gov.  Walsh  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Mass.  SUte  Board  of  Charity. 
He  has  been  an  assistant  professor  of 
children's  diseases  at  Tufts  CoUege  and 
visiting  physician  at  the  St.  Mary's  In- 
fant A^lum. 

Edgar  V.  Frothingham,  LL.B.  '99,  has 
been  appointed  a  magistrate  in  Manhat- 
tan. He  was  formerly  a  commissioner  of 
public  works. 
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Burr  F.  Jones,  A.M.  '00,  haa1>eeii 
elected  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Amesbury. 

Clifford  Spence  Anderson,  LL.B.  '08, 
will  have  charge  of  the  department  of 
law,  applied  economics,  organization 
and  finance,  in  the  school  of  accountancy 
and  business  administration,  which  is  to 
be  opened  in  the  Worcester  Y.M.C.A. 
on  the  first  of  September.  Mr.  Anderson 
is  a  graduate  of  Brown,  and  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School,  and  has  since  been 
practising  law  in  the  firm  of  Stiles  and 
Anderson  in  Worcester. 

Peter  Florence  McCarty,  LL.B.  '11, 
has  announced  his  candidacy  for  the 
position  of  Representative  from  Ward 
20,  Boston.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth and  has  not  before  been  a  candi- 
date for  public  office,  although  he  has 
been  active  in  politics  in  Dorchester. 

F.  X.  Mahoney,  M.D.  '05,  has  been 
appointed  by  Mayor  Curl^,  health 
commissioner  of  Boston.  He  replaces  the 
present  unpaid  board  of  three  commis- 
sioners of  which  he  has  been  chairman, 
and  it  is  expected  that  he  will  wholly 
reorganise  the  board,  probably  in  the 
political  interests  of  the  Mayor.  Dr. 
Mahon^  is  a  graduate  of  Holy  Cross 
College  and  of  the  Harvard  Vetoinary 
and  Medical  Schools. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  iyX>. 
'15,  Bishop  of  New  York,  is  chairman  of 
a  committee  organized  to  raise  funds  for 
the  relief  of  suffering  in  Armenia.  The 
Armenians,  who  have  always  been  perse- 
cuted by  the  Turks,  are  now  said  to  be 
absolutely  destitute  as  a  result  of  the 
war.  The  men  have  been  forced  unwill- 
ingly into  the  war  and  their  families  are 
struggling  against  hunger  and  pestilence. 

M.  B.  Hastings,  who  has  been  during 
the  past  year  a  student  in  the  School  of 
Business  Administration,  will  next  year 
have  charge  of  the  new  courses  in  Reed 
College,  Portland,  Ore.,  intended  for  ad- 


vanced students  seeking  preparation  for 
commercial  careers  in  the  Northwest. 
This  new  department  of  Reed  CoUege 
will  have  aims  similar  to  those  of  the 
Harvard  Business  School. 

LITERARY   NOTES. 

S^  To  avoid  mSsundentandioc,  the  Editor 
begs  to  state  that  oopiea  of  books  by  or  about 
Harvard  men  should  be  sent  to  the  Maoaziiu 
if  a  review  is  desired.  In  no  other  way  can  a 
complete  register  of  Harvard  publications  be 
kept.  Writers  of  articles  in  prominent  periodi- 
cals are  also  requested  to  send  to  the  Editor 
oopies.  or  at  least  the  titles  of  their  contribu- 
tions. Except  in  rare  cases,  space  wiU  not 
permit  mention  of  contributions  to  the  daily 


Made  to  Order:  Short  Stones  from  a 
College  Course,  is  a  collection  of  thirteen 
stories  written  in  English  2£  by  Harold 
Amory,  '16,  R.  G.  Carter,  '16.  G.Court- 
ney, '16,  Duncan  Dana,  '14,  G.  Lamont, 
'16,  A.  F.  Leffingwell,  '16,  P.  R.  Mechem, 
'14,  E.  C.  Park,  '15,  C.  C.  Petersen,  '15, 
W.  E.  Shea,  '14,  G.  C.  Smith.  Jr.,  '15. 
R.  B.  Southgate,  '16,  and  Leonard 
Wood,  Jr.,  '16.  The  somewhat  satirical 
preface  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Blaynadier,  the 
instructor  in  the  course,  states  the  rea- 
son for  the  publication,  and  concludes 
by  saying,  *'Like  most  good  stories  they 
are  intended  primarily  to  entertain. 
They  did  entertain  the  instructor  as  he 
read  them,  and  so  he  is  glad  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  the  author  heart- 
ily for  the  pleasure  which  they  —  like  so 
many  othersof  his  students — have  given 
him.  No  doubt  the  fortunate  public 
will  now  show  their  good  taste  by  equal 
ai^redation."  The  stories  themselves 
are  as  good  as  most  respectable  maga- 
zine stories.  Whether  it  would  not  have 
been  wis^  for  the  authors  to  run  their 
dianoes  in  getting  them  published  in 
some  of  the  College  papers  is  a  question 
tor  every  reader  to  decide  for  himself. 

The  Song  qf  Our  Syrian  Quest,  by  Rev. 
Wdliam  A.  Kni^^t,  AM.  '05,  of  Brigh- 
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ton,  is  next  autumn  to  be  published  in 
Dutch.  Since  its  publication  several 
years  ago  in  Boston,  it  has  been  trans- 
lated into  eight  foreign  languages. 

After  much  discussion  in  the  New 
York  Sun  and  other  papers  the  impor- 
tant dedsion  seems  to  have  been  reached 
that  the  historic  ballad  entitled  The 
Lon$  Fish  BcM  may  properly  be  called 
a  EUtfvard  song  and  that  it  at  least  may 
have  been  written  by  Prof.  George 
Martin  Lane,  some  time  before  1860. 
Even  the  New  Haven  Register  is  willing 
to  award  Massachusetts  the  honor  of 
being  the  song's  place  of  origin. 

George  Santayana,  '86,  although  he 
is  living  in  Spain,  has  not  given  up  his 
interest  in  things  American.  In  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  New  Republie  he 
writes  a  rather  pessimistic  review  of  re- 
cent American  poetry,  closing  it  with  the 
diaracteristic  remark  that  '*The  aver- 
age human,  genteel  person  with  a  heart, 
a  morality,  and  a  religion  is  left  for  the 
moment  without  any  poetry  to  give  him  • 
pleasure  or  do  him  honor."  Mr.  Santa- 
yana is  himself  a  true  poet  who  does  not 
forget,  as  so  many  of  our  young  poets  do 
forget,  that  gentility,  morality,  and  re- 
ligion are  as  old  as  our  world,  and  are 
as  true  today  as  they  always  have  been. 

An  interesting  and  important  venture 
undertaken  by  Harvard  men  la  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Economic  World,  The 
editor  is  A.  R.  Marsh,  '88,  the  associate 
editor  Guy  Emerson,  '08,  and  the  busi- 
ness manager  W.  B.  Marsh,  '14.  Mr. 
A.  R.  Marsh,  who  has  been  president  of 
the  Cotton  Exchange  of  New  York  City, 
some  time  ago  took  over  two  smaD 
papers,  the  Market  World,  and  the 
Chronide,  an  insurance  journal.  About 
a  year  ago  he  decided  to  unite  the  two 
and  to  bring  out  the  kind  of  business 
journal  whidi  he  believed  was  needed. 
Mr.  Emerson  describes  the  paper  as  fol- 
lows: *'It  iq[>peared  to  us  that  the  busi- 


ness papers  of  the  country  devoted 
themselves  too  much  to  figures,  and  to 
superficial  comment  Mr.  Marsh  car- 
ried the  ideals  of  a  EUtfvard  professor 
into  the  business  world  with  him,  and  he 
realized  that  the  best  business  men  suc- 
ceed on  the  basis  of  ideas,  and  not  on  the 
bans  of  being  mere  lightning  calcula- 
tors. We  felt,  in  other  words,  that  some 
of  the  fundamental  and  constructive 
thinking  that  is  applied  in  the  develop- 
ment of  other  branches  of  American  life, 
can  successfully  be  applied  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  On  this  bans  we  attacked 
the  situation.  We  did  not  attempt  to 
compete  with  trade  journals  or  existing 
financial  papers.  We  went  among  the 
business  men  as  an  economic  weekly  at- 
tempting to  give  them,  in  concise  form, 
sound  discussions  of  the  underlying 
principles  of  business,  written  both  by 
men  who  had  actually  applied  their  ideas 
to  American  conditions,  and  by  men 
who  were  frankly  students  of  business, 
but  without  practical  experience."  In 
an  admirable  editorial  entitled,  "The 
Call  to  American  Business  to  Find 
Itself,"  Mr.  Marsh  sums  up,  at  the 
end,  the  purpose  of  his  paper,  "to  be 
what  Mr.  Root  has  appositely  denomi- 
nated a '  missionary  of  good  understand- 
ing' to  business  men.  Our  messages  will 
perhaps  not  be  called  those  of  the  'new 
freedom ' ;  but  we  hope  they  will  be  called 
those  of  a  new  creative,  constructive, 
contented,  and  prosperous  period  in  the 
United  States."  We  have  heard  so  much, 
in  recent  years,  of  EUtfvard  "radicals," 
that  it  is  pleasant  to  record  the  work  of 
other  EUtfvard  men,  whose  radicalism 
consists  in  a  willingness  to  bdieve  in  the 
honesty  of  business,  who  are  spreading 
sound  economic  doctrines  soberly  and 
fearlessly.  Hiat  the  purpose  of  the 
paper  is  approved  by  many  Harvard 
men  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
already  printed  important  contributions 
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by  Prea.  EKot,  Prof.  T.  N.  Carver,  Gen. 
Wm.  A.  Bancroft,  '78,  Maj.  Henry  L. 
ffigginson.  [SB],  Roger  A.  Derby,  '05, 
and  others. 

The  NaiiofCs  Jubilee.  —  On  July  8  the 
New  York  Nation  oeldbrated  the  semi- 
centennial of  its  existence  and  the  begin- 
ning of  its  101st  volume  by  issuing  a 
jubilee  number,  contuning  nearly  80 
pages  of  text.  It  printed  a  dozen  special 
articles,  most  of  which  had  to  do  with 
the  origin,  early  days,  found^^  editors, 
and  contributors  of  that  great  journal. 
Lord  Bryce  wrote  on  £.  L.  Godkin  and 
W.  P.  Garrison.  '61;  W.  C.  Brownell,  a 
former  member  of  the  editorial  staff,  de- 
scribed "the  Nation  from  the  Inside"; 
Henry  James,  L.S.  '62,  had  a  character- 
istically blurred  note  on  its  founding; 
Henry  Holt,  in  an  article  on  '*A  Young 
Man's  Qrade,"  not  only  showed  the 
great  influence  which  the  Nation  exerted 
on  the  thoughtful  young  men  of  £fty 
years  ago,  but  also  contributed  several 
entertaining  character  studies  of  Godkin; 
C.  C.  Nott  had  "Reminiscences  of  an 
Octogenarian,"  which  were  less  impor- 
tant, whether  in  form  .or  in  substance, 
than  the  article  of  Prof.  B.  L.  Gilder- 
sleeve,  who  wrote  on  "The  Hasards  of 
Reviewing";  Prof.  A.  V.  Dicey  gave 
"An  English  SchoUr's  Appreciation  of 
Godkin";  Oswald  G.  ViUard.  '98,  the 
present  proprietor,  told  of  "The  Nation 
and  its  Ownership,"  and  Arthur  G. 
Sedgwick,  '64,  —  an  early  member  of  the 
Staff,  and  once  deceased,  —  stated  the 
principles  which  Godkin  laid  down  to 
govern  the  Nation* $  reviewers.  Gustav 
Pollak,  a  contributor  of  forty  years' 
standing,  appropriately  summariaed  the 
list  of  contributors,  mostly  of  the  first 
generation,  but  also  including  some  of 
the  patriarchs  who  still  live,  but  have 
laid  down  their  pens,  ^th  equal  appro- 
priateness a  long  review  of  book-pub- 
lishing from  1860  down  to  the  present 


time  was  assigned  to  the  veteran  pub- 
lisher, G.  H.  Putnam.  W.  R.  Thayer, 
'81,  contributed  a  survey  of  the  course 
of  historical  writing  during  the  past  half- 
century.  On  a  separate  folio  the  por- 
traits of  the  editors  and  owners  were 
given.  All  save  one  of  these  held  Har- 
vard degrees,  viz.:  £.  L.  Godkin,  k  '71, 
W.  P.  Garrison,  '61,  P.  E.  More,  p  '98, 
Hammond  Lamont,  '86,  H.  DeW.  Fuller, 
'98,  and  O.  G.  ViUard,  '98.  The  pre- 
dominating influence  of  Harvard  on  the 
character  of  the  Nation  appeared  from 
the  start.  Prof.  C.  £.  Norton,  '46,  was 
one  of  its  founders;  J.  R.  Dennett,  '62, 
was  a  tireless  coadjutor;  James  Russell 
Lowell,  '88,  F.  J.  Child,  '46,  W.  W. 
Goodwin,  '51,  and  similar  leading  Har- 
vard scholars  in  each  generation,  have 
added  authority  to  its  literary  and 
critical  artides.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn 
that  the  circulation  of  the  Nation  has 
been  steadily  increasing. 

T.  L.  Stoddard,  '05,  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  Balkan  poUtics,  had  a 
popular  artide  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Century  Magazine  entitled  "Bulgaria, 
the  Hdr  to  Constantinople."  Mr.  Stod- 
dard points  out  that  whatever  Bulgaria 
finally  decides  to  do  in  the  war  her  action 
will  be  dictated  only  by  sdf-interest; 
that  it  is  necessary  in  oonrideration  of  all 
Balkan  questions  to  leave  out  our  ideas 
of  humanity,  since  all  the  Balkan  peoples 
are  "crazed  by  racial  fanaticism  and 
great  ideas."  He  makes  no  prophecy^ 
but  points  out  that  the  desire  for  the  ful- 
filment of  her  "great  idea,"  the  seating 
of  the  Bulgarian  ruler  on  the  throne  of 
Constantinople,  would  seem  more  likely 
to  be  satisfied  by  an  alliance  with  Aus- 
tria than  by  one  with  Russia. 

The  History  and  Oenealogy  qfthe  John- 
eon  Family,  by  Alfred  JohnA>n,  '95,  is  a 
far  more  interesting  book  to  the  layman 
than  are  most  genealogies.  The  sketch 
of  Capt.  Edward  Johnson,  the  first  of 
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the  family  to  come  to  America*  and  the 
author  of  that  curious  book*  Wonder^ 
Working  Providence,  is  delightful.  Inter- 
esting, and  historically  important  also, 
are  the  diapters  devoted  to  the  Johnsons 
in  Connecticut  and  Maine.  Even  the 
genealogical  lists  have  very  human 
touches,  and  one  turns  the  pages  of  the 
book  with  pleasure  on  account  of  the 
ezcdlent  illustrations. 

A  very  informing  and  mudi-needed 
article  is  that  by  Pres.  Lowell  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  the  Atlantic  MontiUy 
on  "A  League  to  Enforce  Peace."  The 
daily  press  has  had  much  to  say  about 
this  newly  formed  league,  of  which  Mr. 
Lowell  is  himself  chairman,  but  most 
people  still  think  of  it  as  "some  silly 
pacifist  idea."  The  object  of  the  plan  is: 
(1)  "that  before  resorting  to  arms  the 
members  shaD  submit  disputes  with  one 
another,  if  justiciable,  to  an  interna- 
tional tribunal";  (2)  "that  in  like  man- 
ner th^  shall  submit  non-justiciable 
questions  to  an  international  council  of 
conciliation,  which  shall  recommend  a 
fair  and  amicable  solution";  (S)  "that 
if  any  member  of  the  league  wages  war 
against  another  before  submitting  the 
question  in  dispute  to  the  tribunal  or 
-council,  all  the  other  members  shall 
jointly  use  forthwith  both  their  economic 
and  military  forces  against  the  state  that 
so  breaks  the  peace";  (4)  "that  the  sig- 
natory powers  shall  endeavor  to  codify 
and  improve  the  rules  of  intonational 
law."  The  idea  is  something  like  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  suggestion  of  an  interna- 
tional police  force,  but  is  far  less  cum- 
bersome. It  is  more  sensible  than  are 
most  peace  plans  because  it  does  not 
deny  the  possibility,  or  even  the  possi- 
ble justice,  of  war.  The  plan  is  only  in 
its  inception  and  therefore  cannot  be 
blamed  for  its  vagueness,  for  its  avoid- 
ance of  details.  The  men  responsible  for 
it  are  greatly  to  be  praised  for  what  th^ 


have  done  so  far.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  they  can  persuade  other  nations 

—  even  more  perhaps  1^  very  nation 

—  to  take  up  the  idea  seriously.  It 
would  certainly  take  us  very  far  away 
from  Washington's  advice  to  avoid  en- 
tAtigiing  alliances. 

PamphUU  received:  City  qf  Cambridge, 
Report  qf  the  Special  Commitiee  on  Study 
qftke  Local  Real  Estate  Ateesement  Situa^ 
tion^  with  Recommendations,  March  26, 
1916,  Of  this  Committee  StoughtonBeU 
'96,  is  chairman  and  Prof.  C.  J.  Bullock, 
of  the  D^Mtrtment  of  Economics,  repre- 
sents the  University.  The  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach" 
ing:  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  President 
and  qf  the  Treasurer,  1916,  containing  in 
Part  n  many  interesting  and  important 
pi4>ers  on  "Current  Educational  Prob- 
lems." The  Foundations  qf  a  League  qf 
Peace,  by  G.  Lowes  Dickinson.  (World 
Peace  Foundation,  Boston,  April,  1915.) 
The  pamphlet  gives  a  plan  which  Mr. 
Dickinson  is  sure  will  make  war  impossi- 
ble in  the  future.  It  is  less  absurd  than 
are  most  suggestions  of  the  professional 
pacifists.  More  Race  Questions,  by  A.  F. 
Griffiths* '99.  This  is  a  paper  read  before 
the  Social  Science  Club  of  Honolulu.  It 
is  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  possi- 
ble future  of  tiie  Japanese  in  Hawaii. 
A  Conference  of  Neutral  States,  (Worid 
Peace  Foundation,  Boston,  June,  1915.) 
Problems  about  War  for  Classes  in  Arith' 
metie,  by  D.  £.  Smith,  Ph.D.  (New  York, 
1915.)  This  is  a  collection  of  simple 
problems  intended  to  show  that  war  is  a 
.  usdess  expense  to  a  nation.  All  possible 
moral  sanctions  of  war  are,  of  course, 
omitted,  since  arithmetic  has  nothing  to 
do  with  ideals.  Long  Distance  Submarine 
Signaling  by  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery, 
A  lecture  by  R.  A.  Fessenden.  (Law- 
rence Scientific  Association,  June,  1914.) 
Some  Notes  on  the  Dunciad  and  The  Dun- 
dad  of  ires,  by  R.  H.  Griffith,  Professor 
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in  the  University  of  Texas,  two  pam- 
phlets reprinted  from  if  ocfsm  Philology, 
FnA,  Griffith  is  one  of  the  most  ardent 
students  of  the  work  of  Alexander  Pope 
in  America.  The  information  here  col- 
lected is  primarily  bibliographical  and 
much  new  light  is  thrown  on  the  vexed 
question  of  the  editions  of  that  most  diffi- 
cult of  Pope's  works,  the  Duncuuf.  Prof. 
Griffith  has  made  use,  in  his  researches, 
of  the  wonderful  Pope  Collection  in  the 
Harvard  Library.  The  Henry  Draper 
Memorial,  by  Annie  J.  Cannon  of  the 
Harvard  College  Observatory  (reprinted 
from  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society  of  Canada,  May-June, 
1915),  is  an  interesting  history  of  the 
Memorial  established  by  Mrs.  Draper  in 
1886  in  memory  of  her  husban^.  Many 
good  plates  increase  the  interest  of  the 
pamphlet.  A  Trip  to  South  America,  by 
Walter  lichtenstein,  '00,  published  by 
Northwestern  University,  is  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  author's  trip  on 
behalf  of  the  Harvard  College  Library, 
the  Harvard  Law  School  Library,  the 
Northwestern  University  Library,  and 
others.  About  9000  books  were  secured, 
many  of  them  of  great  importance,  of 
some  of  whidi  the  title-pages  are  repro- 
duced in  the  pamphlet.  Fourieenth  An- 
nual Report  qfthe  Metropolilan  Water  and 
Sewerage  Board,  (Boston,  1915.)  A  pub- 
lic document  of  importance  because, 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  H.  P.  Wal- 
oott,  this  board  has  done  admirable 
service  to  the  city  of  Boston  and  has 
led  other  similar  boards  throughout  the 
country.  Depreciation  in  the  Retail  Shoe 
Bueinees,  (Bulletin  No.  4  of  the  Bureau 
of  Business  Research,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Press,  1915.)  This  pamphlet  is 
based  on  information  supplied  by  mem« 
bers  of  the  shoe  trade,  and,  although  it 
deals  specifically  with  the  retail  shoe 
business,  it  discusses  principles  which 
relate  to  any  mercantile  business.  It  is  a 


good  example  of  the  valuable  work  being 
done  outside  the  walls  of  the  University 
by  the  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration. 

BHOBT  BBVIBWB. 

An  Interpretation  qf  the  Rueeian  People, 
By  Prof.  Leo  Wiener.  (New  York: 
McBride,  Nast  &  Co.  dofh,  $1.25.) 
When  the  war  began  one  heard  many 
suggestions  of  the  Slavic  Peril.  Great 
hordes  of  uncivilised  and  ferocious  Slavs 
were  to  swarm  out  from  the  misty  plains 
of  Asia  and  overrun  Europe,  annihilat- 
ingour  hard-won  civilization,  and  thrust- 
ing us  bade  into  mediaeval  anarchy. 
These  terrible  prophecies  were  sedu- 
lously spread  abroad  by  the  Germans, 
who  claimed  to  be  the  bulwark  of  West- 
em  civilisation.  As  the  war  progressed, 
it  is  true,  Europe  and  America  began  to 
realise  that  military  autocracy  might  be 
quite  as  ferocious,  quite  as  dangerous  to 
liberal  institutions  as  any  Asiatic  peanl. 
Indeed,  unprejudiced  people  began  to 
wonder  whether  the  p^  was  anything 
more  serious  than  a  menace  to  the  terri- 
torial ambitions  of  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria in  the  Near  East  and  in  the  Balkans . 
But  there  still  remained,  in  many  minds, 
a  suggestion  of  forthcoming  trouble  from 
Russia.  It  was  to  aUay  this  suspicion 
that  Prof.  Wiener  wrote  his  book.  He 
mi^t  easily  have  written  an  ephemeral 
treatise  on  Russia's  part  in  the  war;  he 
might  have  pointed  out,  with  the  same 
trendiant  humor  which  carried  his  audit- 
ors by  storm  when  he  spoke  at  the  Bos- 
ton Harvard  Club,  that  Russia,  more 
than  any  other  nation,  had  been  a  pupil 
of  Germany,  but  that,  having  learned, 
she  was  unwilling  to  be  unri^teously 
dominated.  He  chose  the  less  appealing, 
probably  less  lucrative,  but  certainly 
pore  permanently  useful,  method  of  pre- 
senting to  American  readers  a  faithful 
interpretation  of  the  Russian  people  and 
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of  their  dominant  ideals.  The  result  is 
that  he  has  produced  a  book  of  lasting 
value.  Prof.  Wiener  makes  no  attempt 
to  idealize  Russia,  to  whitewash  its  fail- 
ings. He  gives,  instead,  a  sincere  and 
honest  picture  of  a  great  people,  strug- 
gling, sometimes  against  heavy  odds, 
toward  a  perfection  which  it  is  still  very 
far  from  attaining.  There  is,  perhaps,  a 
little  too  much  insistence  on  the  deaden- 
ing influence  of  the  bureaucracy  and  of 
the  Orthodox  Church,  which  are,  aftor 
all,  phases  of  Russian  devdopment;  one 
prefers  to  think  of  the  Tsar  as  a  little  less 
wicked  than  he  is  here  painted;  not  every 
one  would  agree  as  to  the  infallibility  of 
Tolstoy.  But  no  book  worth  reading 
was  ever  written  that  did  not,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  reveal  the  passionate 
beliefs  of  its  author;  and  these  matters, 
springing  from  Prof.  Wiener's  heart,  in 
no  way  obscure  the  dear  {Hcture  which 
his  scholarly  and  accurate  intellect  has 
drawn.  One  who  knows  Russia,  as  the 
traveler  knows  it,  supo^cially,  finds 
here  the  solution  of  many  perplexing 
problems.  To  one  who  does  not  know 
the  country  or  the  people  at  aU,  there  is 
a  mine  of  precise,  philosophically  con- 
sidered information.  The  Russian  peo- 
ple is  treated  in  its  different  aspects  and 
in  its  various  activities.  The  diapters 
on  art,  music,  literature,  religion,  are 
illuminating.  And  the  result  is  complete- 
ly destructive  of  that  bogie,  the  Slavic 
Peril,  —  unless  one  fears,  too,  an  Ameri- 
can Peril.  For  the  book  leaves  one  with 
the  impression,  gained  by  so  many  trav- 
elers, that  Russia  is,  in  many  ways,  curi- 
ously like  America;  that  the  Russian 
people,  like  the  American,  is  moved  by 
high  aspirations;  that  both  are  trying  to 
derive,  from  the  metaphysical  specula- 
tions of  Old- World  philosophers,  a  prac- 
ticable and  workable  theory  of  life. 
Progress,  daring  under  repression,  steady, 
practical  in  its  aims  —  this  seems  to  be 


the  modem  outcome  of  generations  of 
mysticism  and  silence. 

The  Diplomacy  of  the  War  qflQU.  By 
EUery  Stowell,  '98.  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  1915.  8vo,  Cloth,  $5.00.)  This  is  a 
careful  and  dispassionate  analysis  of  the 
various  diplomatic  papers  issued  by  the 
different  European  governments  in  ex- 
planation of  their  participation  in  the 
War.  It  win  always  be  important  as  a 
reference  book,  but  is  also  something 
more  than  this.  Mr.  Stowell  is  a  student 
of  international  law,  but  he  does  not 
allow  himself  to  become  involved  in 
technicalities.  His  analysis  extends  to 
comparison,  to  estimate,  and,  in  placing 
the  greatest  blame  on  Germany  for  pre- 
cipitating the  conflict,  he  points  outwhat 
seems  an  insufficiently  understood  truth: 
that  not  the  Kaiser,  not  even  primarily 
the  military  aristocracy,  but  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  whole  German  people,  im- 
pelled the  nation  to  a  war  of  conquest. 
The  idea  of  the  super-man,  of  the  super- 
nation,  is  not  conducive  to  world  peace. 
So,  from  this,  Mr.  Stowell  points  out  that 
if  Grermany  wins  the  war  all  idea  of  inter- 
national federation  must  give  way  to  the 
ideal  of  selfish  national  perfection.  But 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  the  author  too  much 
to  emphasize  this  minor  aspect  of  a  schol- 
arly and  extraordinarily  useful  book.  It 
is  mainly  an  unpartisan  discussion  of  the 
facts,  indisputable  or  distorted,  which 
are  brought  out  by  the  different  "pa- 
pers "  and  through  debates  In  the  differ- 
ent legislatures.  A  valuable  book  for  all 
who  want  really  to  understand  the  war. 

The  Oreai  War:  The  Second  Phase.  By 
Frank  H.  Simonds,  '00.  (New  York: 
Mitchell,  Kennerley  &  Co.  1915.  Cloth, 
$1.25.)  People  in  general  seem  to  be 
agreed  that  Frank  H.  Simonds  has,  more 
successfully  than  any  oth^  American 
writer,  given  vigorous,  accurate  accounts 
of  the  war  in  Europe.  In  his  artides  in 
the  New  York  Sun  and  later  through  his 
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leaden  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  Mr. 
Simondfl  gave,  from  day  to  day,  the  best 
analysifl  of  what  was  going  on  at  the 
front.  'He  seemed  intuitively  to  know  — 
he  knew  really  through  careful  study  — 
what  were,  every  day,  the  most  import- 
ant dements  of  the  situation.  The  sub- 
stance of  these  editoriab  Mr.  Simondi 
has  now  published  in  book  form,  but  he 
has  cut  out,  rearranged,  and  composed 
more  than  in  his  first  book,  and  this  sec- 
ond volume  is,  in  consequence^  a  much 
bettor  book  than  the  first.  It  carries  the 
story  of  the  war  from  Oct.  1  to  May  1, 
the  beginning  of  the  spring  campaign. 
It  is  primarily  narrative,  but  indudea 
criticism  and  explanation  when  this  is 
necessary  to  make  the  situation  dear. 
Satisfactory  little  maps  enable  the  reader 
unfamiliar  with  the  various  battle- 
grounds to  understand  the  tactics  of  the 
opposing  armies.  There  is,  very  prop- 
erly, little  expression  of  opinion,  since 
the  book  is  a  record;  and  as  a  record  it  if 
certainly  the  best  thing  whidi  has  been 
done  so  far,  because  it  is  so  dear,  so  con- 
dse^  so  open-minded. 

College  and  ike  Future.  (New  Yoric: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1915.  Clothe 
%i  .50.)  Indiana  University  is  one  of  the 
leaders  in  putting  the  teachingof  En^ish 
Composition  in  America  on  a  more  rea- 
sonable basis.  Much  has  been  accom- 
plished by  Prof.  Frank  Ayddotte^  A.M. 
'OS,  and  his  work  is  now  ably  seconded 
by  the  volume,  College  and  the  Future  (a 
somewhat  misleading  title),  with  an  in- 
troduction and  two  essays  by  his  col- 
league, Prof.  Richard  Rice»  Jr.,  A.M.  '08. 
The  central  idea  of  this  more  "rational" 
method  of  teaching  the  student  how  to 
write  is  suggested  in  the  sentence^  "the 
technique  of  correct  English,  which  one 
may  apparently  study  by  itself  in  a  hand- 
book, is  really  nothing  but  a  practical 
method  of  thinking.*'  A  thorough  knowl- 
ed^  of  English   Grammar  should  be 


presupposed  on  the  part  of  students 
entering  ooUege.  Training  in  writing,  in 
college,  should  be  primarily  a  training 
in  correct  and  consecutive  thinking.  No 
study  of  the  prindples  of  rhetoric  will 
make  a  man  write  wdl,  except  in  so  far 
as  those  prindples  are  made  dearly  an 
integral  part  of  the  expression  of  real 
thought.  Correct  writing,  therefore,  is 
the  direct  result  of  dear  thinking;  it  is  as 
much  the  business  of  the  teacher  of  his- 
tory as  of  the  teacher  of  English.  College 
and  the  Future  emphasizes  these  ideas  in 
Parti.  The  larger  portion  of  the  book  is 
made  up  of  a  series  of  essays  intended  to 
make  students  form  and  express  their 
own  ideas  on  topics  of  immediate  and 
practical  concern,  leading  them  throu^ 
ooUege  into  national  life,  and  from  na- 
tionality into  the  consideration  of  hu- 
manity. The  essays  are  wdl  chosen, 
although  naturally  every  teacher  will 
find  some  favorites  omitted.  The  essays 
indude  papers  by  John  Corbin,  '92» 
William  James,  m  '69,  William  de  Witt 
^yde,  '79,  Francis  6.  Peabody,  '09, 
Theodore  Roosevdt,  '80,  and  John  J, 
Clii4>man,  '84,  as  well  as  such  a  master- 
piece of  expression  as  "An  Apology  for 
Idlers,"  by  Stevenson,  and  such  a  maa- 
terpieoe  of  dear  reasoning  as  Newman's 
"Knowledge  Viewed  in  Relation  to 
Learning."  On  the  whole  the  book 
should  be  highly  suggestive  to  teachers, 
and  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest  to 
general  readers. 

Oerman  Culture,  The  Coniributume  oj 
ike  Oermane  to  Knowledge,  Liierature,  Ari 
and  Life,  Sdected  by  Prof .  W.  P.  Pater- 
son,  of  Edinburgh  University.  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1915.) 
A  book  on  German  Culture,  written  by 
professors  in  English  and  Scotch  univer- 
sities in  the  year  1915,  might  be  supposed 
to  be  a  tirade  against  Grermany  and  all 
things  German.  This  book  is  nothing  of 
the  sort.  Nor  has  Culture  anything  to  do 
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with  KuUur,  as  the  word  is  bandied 
about  today.  The  Editor  states  in  his 
preface  that  the  German  means  by  Kul" 
tur  exactly  what  he  himself  means  by 
CuUure,  "civilization  viewed  on  its  high- 
er side."  He  says  also  that  from  gross 
overestimation  of  the  intellectual  effort 
of  Germany  we  have  swung  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  undue  depredation,  and 
that  his  book  is  published  in  the  hope  of 
setting  a  true  standard.  This  attempt  is 
made  in  successive  diapters,  written  by 
various  professors,  on  History,  Science, 
Philosophy,  Art,  literature,  Rdigion, 
etc.  An  this  is  very  fair-minded  and  the 
articles  are  all  well  done.  It  is  extremely 
British,  this  overemphasis  on  fair  play. 
No  attempt,  moreov^,  is  made  to  angli- 
cise Goethe  as  the  German  university 
professors  have  already  denationaliied 
and  germanized  Shakespeare. 

BOOKS  BSCEIVED. 

^*A11  publioatioDS  reoeived  will  be  aoknowl- 
•dged  in  this  column.  Worki  by  Hanraid  men 
or  relating  to  the  Univermty  will  be  noUoed  or 
reviewed  so  far  as  ia  possible. 

Made  to  Order:  Short  Storiea  from  a  CoUoq$ 
CouT»€.  Selected  by  Howard  Maynadier,  *89, 
Instruotor  in  English.  (New  York:  Lloyd 
Adams  Noble.  1015.  Cloth,  $1.26.) 

RepreeenUxtive  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Oratione, 
Edited  for  the  United  SUtes  Chapters  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  by  C.  S.  Northrup,  W.  C.  Lane, 
'81,  Librarian  of  Hanrard  College,  and  J.  O. 
Schwab.  (Boston:  Houghton  MiflUnCk>.1015. 
Cloth,  tS.OO.) 

PUty  in  Education.  By  Joseph  Lee,  '83. 
(New  York:  The  MacmillanCk).  1015.  Cloth, 
$1.60.) 

The  Appointment  of  Teaehere  in  Citife.  Har- 
vard Studies  in  Education,  n.  By  F.  W.  Bal- 
lou.  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University  Press.  1015. 
Cloth,  8vo,  $1.60.) 

The  Rivereide  History  of  the  United  Statee, 
in  4  vols.  I.  Beffinninge  of  the  American  Peo- 
ple, by  C.  L.  Becker;  [11.  Bxpantion  and  Con^ 
fiict,  by  W.  E.  Dodd;  III.  Union  and  Demoo" 
racy,  by  Allen  Johnson;  IV,  The  New  Nation, 
by  F.  L.  Pazson,  p  '02.  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mi£BinCo.  1015.  Leather,  $1.76  per  volume.) 

Report  of  the  Efficiency  and  Economy  Com' 
mittee.  The  48th  General  Assembly,  Dlinoii. 
(Chicago.  1015.  Cloth.) 

Some  Aspects  of  the  Tariff  Queetion,  By  F. 
W.  Taussig,   '70,   Professor  of  Beonomios. 


(Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press.  1015. 
Cloth,  8vo,  $2.00.) 

The  Care  of  the  Teeth,  By  C.  A.  Brackett, 
D.M.D.  '73,  Professor  of  Dental  Pathology. 
(Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press.  1015. 
Cloth,  16mo,  $.60.) 

CoUege  and  the  Future.  By  Richard  Rice, 
Jr.,  p  '03.  Associate  Professor  of  English  in 
Indiana  University.  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  Cloth,  $1.60.) 

An  Interpretation  of  the  Russian  People.  By 
Leo  Wiener,  Professor  of  Slavic  Languages 
and  Literature.  (New  York:  McBride,  Nast 
ACk>.   1015.  aoth,  $1.25  net.) 

History  and  Qenealogy  of  One  Line  ofDeecmt 
from  Captain  Edxoard  Johnson,  together  with  his 
English  Ancestry,  1600  to  1914.  By  Alfred 
JohnsoDr  '06.  (Boston:  Published  by  the 
Author  at  the  Stanhope  Press.  1014,  Cloth, 
8vo.) 

The  Amgator  and  tte  AUies.  By  Albert  M. 
Reese,  Ph.D.  (New  York:  Q.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  Cloth,  8vo,  1015.  Illustrated.  $2.60.) 

Our  Oleaming  Days.  By  Daniel  Sargent, '13. 
(Boston:  Riohaid  Q.  Badger,  n.d.  Boards, 
$1.00.) 

The  Great  War:  The  Second  Phase.  By  Frank 
H.  Simonds,  '00.  (New  York:  MiteheU  Ken- 
neriey.  1016.  Cloth,  $1.26.) 

The  Diplomacy  ofthe  War  of  1914.  ByEOery 
C.  Stowell,  '08,  Assistant  Professor  of  Inter- 
national Law  in  Columbia  University.  (Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  1015.  Cloth, 
Royal  8vo,  $6.00.) 

Hareard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology ,  vol. 
XXVI.  (Cambridge:  The  Harvard  University 
Press.  Boards.  $1.50.) 

German  Culture.  Edited  by  Prof.  W.  P. 
Paterson,  of  Edinburgh  University.  (New 
York:  CTharies  Scribners'  Sons.  1015.  Cloth, 
$1.50.) 

A  Handbook  ofthe  Best  Private  Schools  ofthe 
United  States  and  Canada.  By  Porter  E.  Sar- 
gent, '00.  (Boston.  1015.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50J 


MABRIAGES. 

V  It  ia  requested  that  wedding  amunmoe- 
ments  be  sent  to  the  Editor  of  the  Graduates' 
Magagine,  in  order  to  make  this  record  more 
nearly  complete. 


1889. 


1889. 


Henry  P.  McKean  to  Margaret 
Moore  Riker.  at  New  York,  N.Y.. 
December  2,  1914. 
Gordon  Strong  to  Louise  Anne 
Snyder,  October  8, 1914. 

1890.  Henry  F.  Hewes  to  Margaret 
Gordon  Wannan,  at  Moncton, 
New  Brunswick,  June  5, 1915. 

1890.  Henry  G.  Vaughan  to  Elizabeth 
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Russell   Tyson,    at    Cambridge, 
April  5,  1915. 

1893.  Joseph  Clark  Hoppin  to  Eleanor 
Dennistoun  Wood,  at  Islip,  Long 
Island.  N.Y.,  July  20. 1915. 

1894.  RoUa  Sherwin  Knapp  to  Emily 
Baer  Connard,  at  Reading,  Pa., 
June  14. 1915. 

1894.  Townsend  Lawrence  to  Caroline 
L.  (Bogert)  Brown,  at  New  York, 
N.Y.,  June  10, 1915. 

[1898.]  Frederick  Maurice  Newton  to 
Margaret  Ashley  Shepard,  at 
Brookline,  May  15. 1915. 

1899.  PhilipGreenleafCarieton  to  Sarah 
Swift  Schaff,  at  Southborough, 
June  19. 1915. 

1899.  Heniy  Felix  Wolff  to  Miriam 
Upton  IkGner,  at  New  Yoric,  N.Y., 
June  do.  1915. 

1900.  Arthur  Stedman  Hills  to  Helen 
Mayo  Seixas,  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
June  1, 1915. 

1900.  Wilbur  Morse  to  Margaret  M. 
Lawrence,  at  Reading,  Pa.,  May 
15,  1915. 

1901.  Maurice  Caro  to  Janet  Steuer,  at 
Roxbury,  May  2. 1915. 

1901.  Charles  Miner  Steams  to  May 
.Willson  Laughlin,  at  Alexandria 

Bay.  N.Y.,  June  24. 1915. 

1902.  Harold  Fletcher  Barber  to  Alice 
L.  Gibson,  April  28, 1914. 

1902.  Francis  Raymond  Boyd  to  Sarah 

H.  lyles,  at  Cohmibia,  S.C.,  April 

27. 1915. 
1902.  Louis   Crawford   Clark,   Jr.,   to 

Frances  Stokes,  at  Philadelphia, 

Pa.,  May  5, 1915. 
1902.  John  Van  Lear  Findlay,  to  Corrine 

Biacon  Hart,  April  14, 1915. 
1902.  Joseph  AfeyshuLoTe  to  Mary  E. 

Lafford,  at   Webster,  June  29, 

1915. 
1908.  Burton  Howard  Camp  to  Rachd 

C.  Rice,  at  Roxbury,  June  80, 

1915. 


1908.  Charies  Gredy  Loring  to  Kathe- 
rine  Alice  Page,  at  London,  Eng., 
Aug.  4,  1915. 

[1904.]  Arthur  Wilbur  Godfrey  to  Ger- 
trude Mary  Hits,  at  New  Yoric, 
N.Y.,  April  29,  1915. 

1905.  Arthur  Lawrence  Derby  to  Jan- 
etta  Barr,  at  New  Orleans,  La., 
May  11,  1915. 

1905.  Jo8q>h  Benson  Marvin  to  Gladys 
Carroll,  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico, 
April  9, 1915. 

1907.  Augustus  Smith  Cobb  to  Maiy 
Christine  Converse  Shaw,  at  New^ 
ton  Centre,  June  9, 1915. 

[1907.]  Francis  Michael  Doyle  to  Mar- 
garet M.  Crowl^,  at  Boston, 
June  17, 1915. 

1907.  Leslie  Hastings  to  Dorothy  Dow, 
at  Marion,  May  22. 1915. 

1907.  J.  Horton  Ijams  to  Margaret 
Seton  Porter,  at  Lawrence,  Long 
Island.  N.Y.,  May  8, 1915. 

1907.  William  Bowditch  Long  to  Hai^ 
riet  Bayl^,  at  Cohasset,  June  6, 
1915. 

1907.  Livingston  Phelps  to  Mile,  de 
Berteaux,  at  Rome,  Italy,  June 
11, 1915. 

1907.  Frank  Skiddy  von  Stade  to  Kath- 
ryn  N.  Steele,  at  Westbury,  L.I., 
June  20,  1915. 

1907.  Gordon  Weeks  Waller  to  Mar- 
garet Garrison  Vooriiees,  at  Hope- 
well, N.J.,  June  9, 1915. 

1908.  Edward  Stoddard  Bari>er  to 
Elenor  Vincent  Campbell,  at 
POTtsmouth.  N.H.,  June  18. 1915. 

1908.  Jo8q>h  Warner  Butler  to  Florence 

E.  Waring,  at  Fall  River,  June  24, 

1915. 
1908.  Ralph  Maurice  Corson  to  Cora 

Joan  Kohlsaat,  at  Chicago,  Rl., 

June  26, 1915. 
1908.  George  Luther  Foote  to  Doris 

Russell,  at  Keene,  N.H.,  May  15, 

1915. 
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1908.  Henry  Webb  Hyde  to  Lucette 

Chapon,  at  Cohasiet,  June  26, 

1915. 
1908.  George  Richards  Minot  to  Marian 

Linzie  Weld,  at  Milton,  June  29, 

1915. 

1908.  Henry  Ashton  Robinson  to  Ann 
Luretta  Sullivan,  at  Boston,  June 
12,  1915. 

1909.  Maurice  Hajrman  Horblitt  to 
Rose  Cohen,  at  Dorchester,  June 
10, 1915. 

1909.  Arthur  Warren  Ingalls  to  Miriam 
Elisabeth  James,  at  Chelsea,  June 
2,  1915. 

1909.  Lawrence  Kirby  Lunt  to  (Mrs.) 
Marjory  Glen  Nicholson,  at  Long- 
wood,  May  17, 1915. 

1909.  Hobart  Pillsbury  to  Olinda  Wel- 
ler,  at  New  York.  N.Y.,  May  8, 
1915. 

1910.  Elliot  Cowdin  Bacon  to  Hope 
Norman,  at  Beverly,  June  5, 1915. 

1910.  Stanly  Cobb  to  Elisabeth  Mason 
Ahny,  at  Cotuit,  July  10, 1915. 

1910.  Alanson  Trask  Enos,  Jr.,  to  Dor- 
othy Hulbert  Sutphin,  at  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  June  5, 1915. 

1910.  Albert  Pune  Everts  to  Fannie 
Foster  Tower,  at  Pepperdl,  April 
24,  1915. 

[1910.]  John  Alden  Fisher  to  Florence 
Saben  Field,  at  Hinsdale,  N.H., 
June  80,  1915. 

1910.  Horace  Guild  to  Emily  Davenport 
Meniam,  at  Sherbum,  June  80, 
1915. 

1910.  Ernest  James  Hall  to  Alice  G. 
Poole,  at  Brockton,  July  28, 1915. 

1910.  George  Putnam  to  Katherine 
Harte,  at  Philad^hia,  Pa.,  June 
19, 1915. 

1910.  Herbert  Rogers  to  EUse  Burlen, 
at  Boston,  June  9, 1915. 

1910.  George  Eustis  Stephenson  to 
Louise  Dixon,  at  Boston,  June  12, 
1915. 


1910.  James  Batcheller  Sumner  to 
Bertha  Louise  Ricketts,  at  Jack* 
son,  Bfiss.,  July  21, 1915.^ 

1910.  Jesse  Edwin  Waid  to  Elinor  Cut- 
ting Hamlin,  at  Broddine,  May 
29, 1915. 

1911.  Edward  Augustus  Allen  to  Mar- 
garet Phinney,  at  Brookline,  July 
21, 1915. 

1911.  Harry  Vroman  Borst  to  Mabel 
Callahan,  at  Amsterdam,  N.Y., 
June  28, 1915. 

1911.  Lynduun  Crocker  to  Mary  Thorn- 
dike,  at  Longwood,  June  1,  1915. 

1911.  Frederick  May  Eliot  to  Elisabeth 
Berkd^  Lee,  at  Cambridgjs,  June 
25, 1915. 

1911.  Lawrence  Cushing  Goodhue  to 
Gertrude  Munroe-Smith,  at  New 
York,  N.Y.,  May  8, 1915. 

1911.  Gumee  Munn  to  Marie  Louise 
Wanamaker,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
June  28, 1915. 

1911.  Daniel  Vincent  O'FUherty  to 
Caroline  Barrett  Woods,  at  Spring- 
field, July  7, 1915. 

1911.  John  Humphr^s  Storer,  Jr.,  to 
Elizabeth  May  Clazton,  at  Chestr 
nut  Hill,  Pa.,  June  1, 1915. 

1911.  Arthur  Sweetser  to  Ruth  Gregory, 
at  Highland  Park,  HI.,  June  19, 
1915. 

1911.  Samuel  Lionel  Wolfson  to  Bessie 
Freedman,  at  Chelsea,  June  8, 
1915. 

1912.  George  Edward  Akerson  to  Har- 
riet Blake,  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  June 
28, 1915. 

1912.  Thomas  TBeston  Baldwin,  Jr.,  to 

Maijorie   '^rginia    Streeter,    at 

Chelsea,  June  1, 1915. 
1912.  Huntington  Pope  Faxon  to  Laura 

Greenough,  at  Cambridge,  June 

14, 1915. 
1912.  Paul  Gifford  to  Florence  Chase, 

at  Fall  River,  May  18, 1915. 
1912.  Lois  Cantro  Levison  to  Jeanette 
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Van  Raalte.  at  New  York,  N.Y., 

April  8, 1915. 
1912.  ThomasTonkinMcCabetoEsther 

6.  Freeman,  at  Boston,  June  5, 

1915. 
1912.  Frank  Cabot  Paine  to  Virginia  M. 

Low,  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  April  15, 

1915. 
1912.  Benjamin  Pitman  to  Harriet  Tal- 
bot Taylor,  at  Haverhill,  July  24, 

1915. 
1912.  Allen  Ames  Prior  to  Maddine  I. 

Taylor,  at  Boston,  July  2, 1915. 
1912.  Myron    Richards    Williams    to 

Helen  Clare  Gardner,  at  Sprin^- 

fidd,  June  19,  1915. 
1914.  Homer  Darling  Burch  to  Mildred 

Meredith,  at  Dubuque,  la.,  June 

16,  1915. 
1914.  Gouvemeur   Morris   Camochan, 

Jr.,  to  Eleanor  Taylor,  at  Middle 

Haddam,  Conn.,  June  17, 1915. 
1914.  James  Campbdl  Manry  to  Mar- 
garet T'^ght  King,  at  Cambridge, 

June  16,  1915. 
1914.  Junius  Spencer  Morgan  to  Louise 

Converse,  at  Newton,  June  15, 

1915. 
1914.  Quentin  Reynolds  to  Sylvia  Croww 

ell,   at  Upper  Montdaar,  NJ., 

May  15, 1915. 

1914.  Richard  Dexter  Walker  to  Marion 
Smith  Watters,  at  Boston,  May  8, 
1915. 

1915.  Francis  Chamberlain  to  Dorothy 
Homer,  at  Arlington,  June  80, 
1915. 

1915.  Huntington  Reed  Hardwick  to 
Margaret  SUme,  at  Marion,  July 
8, 1915. 

1915.  John  Kenneth  Howard  to  Ruth 
Gaston,  at  Boston,  June  26, 
1915. 

1915.  Grafton  VTmthrop  Minot  to  Con- 
stance Gardner,  at  Ipswich,  July 
24,  1915. 

1915.  Henry  St.  John  Smith  to  CoD- 


stanoe  Wharton,  at  Groton,  June 

'80, 1915. 
S.B.  1875.  William    Frendi   Smith   to 

Margaret  R.  Dawson,  at  Somer- 

ville.  May  12,  1915. 
S.B.  1905.  Edward  Holyoke  Osgood  to 

Mary  Child  Nickerson#  at  Wal- 

pole,  June  5, 1915. 
S.B.  1914.  William  Prentice  l^letts  to 

Christine  Newhall  Clark,  at  Ger- 

mantown.  Pa.,  June  19, 1915. 
A.M.  1910.  Henry  Goddard  Leach  to 

Agnes  Lisle  Brown,  at  Northwick, 

Villa  Nova,  Pa.,  Feb.  20, 1915. 
A.M.  1912.  Frank  Estes   Kendrie   to 

Helen  Phinney  Woloott,  at  Bd- 

mont,  June  29,  1915. 
A.M.  1914.  William   John   Croner   to 

Blanche  M.  Benjamin,  at  Cam- 
bridge, June  25, 1915. 
A.M.  1914.  Thomas  DalgUesh  Macmil- 

lan,  to  Eva  Bryant  Adams,  at 

Northampton,  June  24, 1915. 
LL.B.  1898.  Frederick   EUioU   Draper 

to  Janet  Mann,  at  Troy,  N.Y., 

June  26, 1915. 
LL.B.  1908.  Guy    Henry    Cutter    to 

Marion  L.  Bums,  at  Winchendon, 

June  80,  1915. 
LL.B.  1908.  Walter  Henry  Merritt  to 

Dorothy  G.  Wells,  at  Chicago, 

m.,  June  5, 1915. 
[L.S.  1910.]  Frederick  Huntington  Bab- 
cock  to  Dorothy  Doubleday,  at 

Oyster  Bay,  N.Y.,  May  19. 1915. 
LL.B.  1910.  Richmond  Lennox  Brown 

to  Helen  Pitkin,  at  Boston,  May 

8, 1915. 
LL.B.  1915.  Robert  Graham  Bosworth 

to  Helen  Russell  Cauldwell,  at 

Orange,  N.J.,  June  17, 1915. 
LL.B.  1915.  Henry  Ely  McElwiun.  Jr., 

to  Elizabeth  Ward  Callahan,  at 

Louisville,  Ky.,  June  9,  1915. 
LL.B.  1915.  Henry  Kimball   Urion  to 

Katherine  Paul,  at  Fitiwilliam» 

N.H.,  June  26, 1915. 
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M.D.  1904.  JameflPrinceLewistoMarie 

Dupont  Emmons,  at  Jamestown, 

R.I.,  June  26,  1915. 
M.D.  191S.  Edward  De  T^itt  Leonard 

to  Grace  Kyle  Richardson,    at 

Newton,  June  15, 1915. 
M.D.  1915.  Horace  Kennedy  Sowles  to 

Avis  H.  Wheeler,  at  Barre,  Vt., 

June  24, 1915. 
M.D.  1917.  Aaron  Paul  Pratt  to  Agnes 

C.  Daniels,  at  Wellesley,  July  18, 

1915. 
D.M.D.  1912.  Paul  Robert  Manning  to 

Marion  Alice  Redf  ord,  at  Holy  oke, 

June  1,  1915. 

NECROLOGY. 

Mat  1  to  July  31, 1915. 

With  some  deaths  of  eaiiiw  date,  not  pre- 
viously recorded. 
Prepared  by  the  Editor  of  the  Quinqitennial 
Catalooue  of  Hareard  Univereily. 

Any  one  havins  information  of  the  decease 
of  any  Graduate  or  Temporary  Member  of 
any  department  of  the  UniTecsity  is  asked  to 
send  it  to  the  Editor  of  the  Quinquennial 
Catalogue,  33  University  Hall,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

The  College, 
1852.  ^^miiamRobertWare,S.B.,LL.D., 

b.  27  May,  1882,  at  Cambridge; 

d.  at  Milton,  9  June,  1915. 
1855.  Charles  Augustus  Gregory,  b.  7 

Sept.,  1885;  d.  at  Jamaica  Flam, 

2  June,  1915. 

1855.  James  Tyndale  Mitchell,  b.  9 
Nov.,  1884,  at  BeQeviUe,  HI.;  d. 

at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  4  July,  1915.  • 

1856.  John  Jordan  Jacobsen,  b.  25  May, 
1884,  at  Baltimore,  Md.;  d.  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  4  April,  1915. 

1858.  Joseph  Alden  Shaw,  b.  4  Jan., 
1886,  at  Athol;  d.  at  Boston,  in 
May,  1915. 

1859.  Edward  Herbert  Jackson,  b.  9 
July,  1886,  at  Plymouth;  d.  at 
Aiken,  S.C.»  24  May,  1915. 


1862.  John  Read,  b.  19  May,  1840,  at 

Cambridge;  d.  at  Cambridge,  29 

July,  1915. 
1862.  Edward  Babcock  SawteU,  b.  26 

Sept.,  1840,  at  Fitchburg;  d.  at 

Manchester,  N.H.,  1  July,  1915. 
1862.  John  Langdon  Ward,  b.  25  Oct., 

1841,  at  Buffalo,  N.Y.;  d.  at  New 

York,  N.Y.,  18  July,  1915. 
1868.  Edmund  Souder  Wheeler,  b.  8 

Sq>t.,  184i^  at  Eastport,  Me.;  d. 

at  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  6  July,  1915. 
1864.  John  Owen,  b.  6  Mar.,  184i^  at 

Cambridge;  d.  at  Boston,  8  May, 

1915. 
1864.  Arthur  George  Sedgwick,  LL.B., 

b.  6  Oct.,  1844,  at   New  York, 

N.Y.;  d.  at  Pittsfield,  14  July. 

1915. 
1866.  Henry  Christian   May^,   b.   81 

Mar.,  1844,  at  Weatfield,  N.Y.; 

d.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  21  May, 

1915. 
1872.  Otis  Henry  Currier,  b.  25  Nov., 

1850,  at  Charlestown;  d.  at  Som- 

erville,  4  July,  1915. 
1872.  William  Bricen  Lord,  b.  25  Dec., 

1849,  at  Washington,  D.C.;  d.  at 

Washington,  D.C.,  14  Fdb.,  1914. 
1878.  William  Mansfield  Groton.  b.  28 

Nov.,  1850,  at  Waldoboro,  Me.; 

d.  at  PhiUdelphia,  Pa.,  25  May, 

1915. 
1876.  James  Edwin  Qeaves,  M.D.,  b. 

5  July,  1858,  at  Somerville;  d.  at 

Medford.  20  June,  1915. 
1876.  Theodore   Chickering    Williams, 

S.T.B.,  b.  2  July,  1855,  at  Brook- 

line;  d.  at  Boston,  6  May,  1915. 
1880.  Frederic  William  Sharon,   b.   2 

Aug.,   1857,   at   San   Francisco, 

Cal.;  d.  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  14 

July,  1915. 
1880.  Fairfax  Henry  Wheelan,  b.  27 

Sept.,   1856,   at   San   Francisco, 

Cal.;  d.  at  San  Francisoo,  Cal.,  26 

Mar.,  1915. 
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1885.  Angell  Boss  Babbitt,  b.  21  Aug., 

1859,  at  Burrillville,  R.I.;  d.  at 
Media,  Pa.,  80  Apr.,  1915. 

1883.  Marshall  Gushing,  b.  11  Maich, 

1860,  at  Hingham;  d.  at  New 
York,  N.Y.,  1«  May,  1915. 

1883.  Walter  Elijah  Damon,  b.  22  Nov., 
1860,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Brockton, 
28  Feb.,  1915. 

1888.  Charles  Mifliin  Hammond,  b.  4 
Aug.,  1861,  at  Nahant;  d.  at 
Upper  Lake,  Cal.,  14  June,  1915. 

1886.  Gouvemeur  Morris  Caniodian, 
b.  5  Sept.,  1865,  at  New  York, 
N.Y.;  d.  at  Nyack,  N.Y.,  80  June, 
1915. 

1887.  Frederic  ShurtleffCoolidge,M.D., 
h.  19  Dec.,  1865,  at  Boston;  d.  at 
New  York,  N.Y ,  15  May,  1915. 

1888.  John  Rice  Eldridge,  b.  19  S^t., 
1864,  at  Milford;  d.  at  Berkel^, 
Cal.,  28  May,  1915. 

1889.  George  Hodges  Shattuck,  b.  2 
June,  1868,  at  Winchester;  d.  at 
Salem,  4  May,  1915. 

1890.  Arthur  Howe  Pingree,  b.  8  July, 
1868,  at  Jamaica  Plain;  d.  at 
Annisquam,  19  July,  1915. 

1891.  Sumner  Carruth  Saville,  M.D.,  b. 
17  May,  1867,  at  Boston;  d.  at 
Cambridge,  27  Bfay,  1915. 

1894.  James  Biddle  Eustis,  b.  8  S^t, 

1870,  at  New  Orleans,  La.;  d.  at 
New  York,  N.Y.,  8  July,  1915. 

1894.  Allan  Bradshaw  Fay,  A.M.,  b.  1 
Aug.,  1872,  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.; 
d.  at  Washington,  D.C.,  5  July, 
1915. 

1894.  Herbert  Stuart  Stone,  b.  29  May, 

1871,  at  Chicago,  HI.;  d.  at  sea  in 
the  wreck  of  the  steamship  Ltuir 
tania,  near  Queenstown,  Ire.,  7 
May,  1915. 

1895.  Murray  Anthony  Potter,  A.M., 
Ph.D.,  b.  15  March,  1871,  at 
Clifton,  HI.;  d.  at  Lancaster,  17 
May,  1915. 


1899.  Carl  Gottfried  Jahn,  b.  19  Feb., 
1875,  at  Cincinnati,  O.;  d.  at 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  9  March,  1915. 

1904.  Robert  Franklin  Manning,  b.  1 
Maidi,  1882,  at  Plainfield,  N.J.;  d. 
at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  9  March,  1915. 

1908.  Carlton  Thayer  Brodrick,  A.M., 
b.  22  Jan.,  1887,  at  Roxbury ;  d.  at 
sea  in  the  wreck  of  the  steamship 
Lusiiania,  near  Queenstown,  Ire., 
7  May,  1915. 

1908.  Edwin  William  Friend,  A.M.,  b. 

15  June,  1886,  at  Tipton,  Ind.;  d. 
at.sea  in  the  wreck  of  the  steam- 
ship LuMtlania,  near  Queenstown, 
Ire.,  7  May,  1915. 

1908.  Edgar  Ferdinand  Zachrits,  b.  5 
Sq>t.,  1887,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  d. 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  27  March,  1915. 

1909.  Richard  Rich  Freeman,  b.  28 
Oct.,  1886,  at  WoUaston;  d.  at  sea 
in  the  wredc  of  the  steamship  Lu- 
ntania,  near  Queenstown,  Lre.,  7 
May,  1915. 

1910.  Robert  Engs  Andrews,  b.  28  April, 
1888,  at  Jamaica  Pliun;  d.  at 
Brookline,  22  May,  1915. 

1918.  Harold  Penn  Updegraff  Alsop,  b. 

18  April,  1889,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 

d.  at  Washington,  D.C.,  10  Dec, 

1914. 
1915.  Walter  Cabot  Paine,  b.  17  Feb., 

1891,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Manchester^ 

16  July,  1915. 

SeietU^fie  School, 
1862.  George  Arnold  ffines,  b.  29  Jan., 

1841,  at  Brattleborob  Vt.;  d.  at 

Brattleboro,  Vt.,  8  Aug.,  1914. 
1865.  Charles  Pollen  Atkinson,  b.  16 

April,  1844,  at  West  Roxbury;  d. 

at  Boston,  6  May,  1915. 
1901.  Albert  Heminway  Mididson,  b. 

16  Jan.,  1878,  at  Annapolis,  Md.; 

d.  at  Cologne,  Ger.,  9  June,  1915. 
1910.  George  Yelverton  Baker,  M.F.,  b. 

26  Sept,  1886,  at  Newport,  RJ.; 
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d.  at  ScAitk,  Waih^  15  April, 
1915. 

Oraduaie  School  of  ArU  and  Science*. 
1808.  Charles  WilHam  Prentiss,  A.M., 
Ph.D.,  b.  14  Aug.,  1874.  at  Wash- 
ington,  D.C.;  d.  at  Chicago,  HI., 
n  June,  1915. 

Medical  School. 
1855.  Henry  Rockwood,  b.  4  March, 

1882,  at  Fitchburg;  d.  at  South 

Weymouth,  80  Sept,  1014. 
1864.  Michael  Freebem  Gavin,  b.  U 

May,  1844,  at  Roscommon,  Ire.; 

d.  at  South  Boston,  20  May,  1015. 
1860.  John  Hildreth  McColIom,  b.  6 

May,  1848,  at  Pittston,  Me.;  d.  at 

Boston,  14  June,  1015.  « 

1872.  William  Neilson,  b.  4  Feb.,  1840, 

at  Halifax,  N.S.;  d.  at  Leominster, 

14  May.  1015. 
1874.  Seth  Wight  Edley,  b.  26  June, 

1848,  at  Orford,  Me.;  d.  at  Wo- 

bum,  5  May,  1015. 
1870.  Charles  Parker  Hooker,   b.   18 

Sept,  1855,  at  Springfidd;  d.  at 

Fortune  Rocks,  near  Biddelord, 

Me.,  10  July,  1015. 
1880.  Abraham  Barker  Cates,   b.   12 

May,  1854,  at  East  Vassalboro, 

Me.;  d.  at  Annandale,  Minn.,  10 

June,  1015. 
1880.  Thomas  Alexander  Crowell,  d.  in 

1001. 

1804.  Daniel  Joseph  Mehegan,  b.  26 
Feb.,  1870,  at  Taunton;  d.  at 
Taunton,  21  April,  1015. 

1805.  John  Mason  Hastings,  b.  1  Oct, 
1860,  at  Bangor,  Me.;  d.  at  Prov- 
incetown,  10  June,  1015. 

1808.  William  Henry  Downey,  b.  at 
New  Braintree;  d.  at  Taunton,  1 
Oct.,  1014. 

1902.  Albert  Joseph  Roberts,  b.  26 
Aug.,  1874,  at  Weston;  d.  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  11  May,  1015. 


Denial  School, 
1878.  George  Henry  Knowles,  b.  12  Aug. 
1851,  at  HaUowell,  Me.;  d.  at 
Pawtucket  R.I.,  12  Jan.,  1015. 

1885.  Edward  Merrill  Currier,  b.  15 
Aug.,  1850,  at  Pepperdl;  d.  at 
Quincy,  0  July,  1015. 

1001.  John  Joseph  GaUahue,  b.  10  Feb., 
1877,  in  Ireland;  d.  at  South  Bos- 
ton, 17  May,  1015. 

Law  School, 
1866.  John  Clinton  Gray,  LL.D.,  b.  4 

Dec..  1843,  at  New  York,  N.Y.; 

d.  at  Newport,  R.I.,  28  June,  1015. 
1805.  Seeber  Edwards,  b.  ^7  Oct.,  1860, 

at  Glen,  N.Y.;  d.  at  Providence, 

R.I.,  25  Nov.,  1014. 
1012.  James  Herron  McCulloch,  be  4 

July,  1888,  at  Omaha,  Nebr.;  d.near 

Chula  Vista,  Cal.,  18  May,  1013. 

Bnesey  InetiiuU. 
1807.  Elisha  Wilson  Morse,  b.  20  April, 
1866,  at  Brockton;  d.  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  18  April,  1015. 

Cemiionirp  fRtminn. 

PrexMtred  from  such  data  as  reaoh  the  Editor 
of  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue  of  Harvard 
Univernty. 

The  CoUege. 
1880.  Frank  Russak,  b.  10  April,  1858, 
at  New  York,  N.Y.;  d.  at  sea  on 
the  stejunship  Minnetonka,  Lon- 
don to  New  York,  N.Y.,  20  Nov., 
1014. 

1886.  (Special)  Augustus  Barker  Hig-      j 
ginson,  b.  16  June,  1866,  at  Stack- 
bridge;  d.  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal., 

17  June,  1015. 
1000.  (Special)  Donald  Wheelock  Davis, 

b.  28  Nov.,  1878,  at  Findlay,  O.; 

d.  at  Findlay,  O.,  10  July,  1015. 
1000.  Herbert  Warner  Stebbins,  b.  15 

March,  1857,  at  Worcester;  d.  at 

Brookline,  10  June,  1015. 
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Caleb  Van  Husen  Whitbeck,  b. 

«8  Nov.,  1877.  atRochester,  N.Y.; 

d.  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  27  Feb., 

1914. 
1909.  Guy  Walton  Malooii»  b.  9  Jan.* 

1886,  at  Beverly;  d.  at  Colorado 

Springs,  Col.,  12  July.  1915. 
1918.  Francb   Sldddy  Marden.   d.   at 

Cooperstown,  N.Y.,  23  July,  1915. 

Scientific  School, 

1865.  William  Lincoln  Parker,  b.  23 
March,  1848,  at  Boston;  d.  at 
Cohasset,  29  June,  1915. 

1865.  Seth  Austin  Thayer,  b.  27  Feb.. 
1847,  at  Randolph;  d.  at  Brock- 
ton, 16  July,  1915. 

1893.  Henry  Wake6eld  Wellington,  b. 
11  Nov..  1875,  at  Jamaica  Plain; 
d.  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  29  July. 
1915. 

1895.  Edward  Hemenway  Stedman,  d. 
at  Morris  Plains,  N  J..  21  July, 
1915. 

Oraduate  School  qf  ArU  and  Sciences. 
1904.  Erich   Muenter,    b.    25    March, 
1871,  at  Uelzen,  Ger.;  d.  at  Mine- 
ola»  N.Y.,  6  July,  1915. 

Medical  School. 
1846.  James    Lucas    Wheaton,    d.    at 

Pawtucket,  R.I.,  12    Aug..  1915. 
1865.  Nathaniel  Bright  Emerson,  b.  1 

July,  1839,  at  Waialau.  Hawaii; 

d.  at  sea  on  a  steamship  from 

Alaska  to  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  16 

July,  1915. 

Veterinary  School. 
1887.  John  Charles  Harrington,  b.  at 
Everett;  d.  at  Everett,  26  July, 
1915. 


Law  School. 
1854.  Stephen   Greely   Clarke,    d. 
Tenafly,  N  J.,  14  July,  1915. 


at 


1864.  James  Brinckerhoff  Vredenburgh. 
b.  at  Freehold,  N.J.;  d.  at  Free- 
hold. N  J.,  21  June,  1915. 

Non-Oraduate  Officer. 
Frederick  Blanchard,  Aeaodate  in 
Entomology  {University  Museum) 
1911-12:  d.  at  Tyngsboro,  2  Nov., 
1912. 

Luther  Samuel  Uvingston,  Libra- 
ridn  of  the  Harry  Elkins  Widener 
CoUecHon,  191^  h.  at  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich.;  d.  at  Cambridge,  24 
Dec.,  1914. 

UNIVERSITY  NOTFS. 

Hon.  Daniel  B.  Fearing,  of  Newport, 
has  recently  given  to  the  College  Library 
his  great  collection  of  books  on  angling, 
fishing,  fisheries,  and  fish  culture.  It  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  ever  formed 
on  these  subjects,  and  contains  over 
12,000  volumes.  The  foundation  stone 
of  any  angling  libraty  is  naturally  Izaac 
Walton's  Compleai  Angler,  and  of  the 
170  or  more  editions  of  this  woric  that 
have  been  published  the  Fearing  collec- 
tion has  over  160.  It  includes  several 
copies  of  each  of  the  rare  first  ^ve  edi- 
tions. There  are  also  several  manu- 
scripts and  autographs  of  Walton,  and 
the  original  probate  copy  of  his  will.  Of 
the  hundreds  of  other  books  on  angling 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  eariiest  and 
rarest  English  book  on  the  subject, 
namely,  the  TrSatyse  on  the  Art  of  Fyssh- 
ing  with  an  Angle,  printed  by  Wynkyn 
de  Worde  at  Westminster,  in  1496. 
There  are  works  on  angling  in  some 
twenty  foreign  languages.  The  collec- 
tion is  equally  complete  in  the  subjects 
of  fish,  fisheries,  and  fish  culture,  and 
there  is  a  long  series  of  scrap-books,  each 
devoted  to  a  single  kind  of  fish.  On  whal- 
ing and  the  whale  fishery  Mr.  Fearing 
had  an  unusually  largecollection,  includ- 
ing a  number  of  manuscript  log  books. 
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In  a  later  issue  of  the  Magazine  will  be 
printed  a  full  description  of  the  collec- 
tion by  Mr.  Fearing  himself. 

Prof.  G.  L.-  Kittredge,  '82,  and  Pres. 
Lowell,  '77,  were  both  given  honorary 
degrees  at  the  ceremonies  connected  with 
the  dedication  of  the  new  buildings  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  pres- 
entations were  as  follows:  "George  Ly- 
man Kittredge,  Professor  of  English  in 
Harvard  University,  an  eminent  scholar 
in  English  literature  and  language,  an 
inspiring  teacher,  a  productive  and  in- 
defatigable investigator,  especially  in 
the  Middle-English  period,  our  fore- 
most Chaucerian  authority,  who  has 
likewise  followed  the  traditions  of  his 
illustrious  predecessor.  Professor  Child, 
in  carrying  forward  the  knowledge  and 
the  interpretation  of  the  English  and 
Scottish  ballads  —  a  student  fruitful  in 
contributions  to  knowledge,  combining 
erudition  with  literary  charm  and  search- 
ing criticism  with  sympathetic  appre- 
ciation"; and,  "Abbott  Lawrence 
Lowell,  the  P^^dent  <^  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, an  enthusiastic  and  stimulating 
teacher  and  student  of  the  sdence  of 
government,  contributing  largely  and 
with  penetrating  analysis  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  organization  and  operation 
of  European  Governments.  As  head  of 
our  leading  Univeraty,  while  worthily 
maintaining  its  great  traditions,  contrib- 
uting wisely,  vigorously,  and  broadly 
to  the  solution  of  many  pressing  prob- 
lems of  higher  education,  keenly  appre- 
ciative of  the  needs  both  of  college  stud- 
ents and  of  professional  training." 

Pres.  Eliot  is  one  of  the  vice-presidents 
of  the  committee  which  is  raising  funds 
for  the  relief  of  Poland. 

William  R.  Thayer,  *81,  and  Prof. 
George  F.  Moore,  LL.D.  *06,  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  <^  Letters  at  the 
Yale  Commencement.  In  presenting 
Mr.  Thayer,  Prof.  Woolsey  said,  "WU- 


liam  Roscoe  Thayer,  bom  to  a  Harvard 
heritage  and  historian  of  his  Alma 
Mater,  poet  and  man  of  letters,  Mr. 
Thayer  has  served  his  College  in  its 
QradvaUi  Magazine.  But  he  is  an  his- 
torian with  a  larger  canvas.  He  has  in- 
terpreted modem  Italy  to  his  country- 
men. He  makes  us  share  his  love  and 
enthusiasm.  And  as  we  glory  in  United 
Italy  or  follow  breathl^»ly  the  diplo- 
macy of  Cavour  in  his  pages,  neutrality 
cannot  forbid  our  wishing  her  a  wider 
future."  In  conferring  the  degree  Pres. 
Hadley  said,  "As  one  of  the  group  of 
those  who  have  made  history  and  pol- 
itics a  part  of  the  world's  great  litera- 
ture, we  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Letters  and  admit  you  to  all 
its  rights  and  privileges."  Prof.  Moore 
was  presented  in  the  following  words: 
"George  Foot  Moore,  '72,  by  inheri- 
tance and  training  a  son  of  Yale,  Pro- 
fessor Moore  has  given  his  life  to  the 
service  of  Andover  Seminary  and  of 
Harvard.  In  the  history  of  religion,  in 
Hebraic  literature,  and  in  a  bewildering 
list  of  Oriental  tongues  his  attainments 
are  of  a  rare  order.  Sound  judgment, 
high  breeding,  and  scholarship  of  a  very 
great  distinction  unite  in  one  whom  we 
are  proud  to  call  our  own."  Pres.  Had- 
ley responded,  "As  one  who  has  com- 
passed the  high  achievement  of  giving 
literary  form  to  the  results  of  critical 
tiieology  and  critical  scholarship,  we 
add  to  tiie  degrees  that  Yale  has  already 
conferred  upon  you  that  <^  Doctor  of 
Letters  and  admit  you  to  all  its  ri^ts 
and  privileges."  At  the  same  time  Yale 
conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D.  on  Justice 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  LL.D.  '10. 

THB  GBEBK   PLATS. 

No  more  enthusiastic  audiences  have 
ever  sat  in  the  Harvard  Stadium  than 
those  who  witnessed  on  May  18  and  19 
Granville  Barker's  production  of  the 
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Ipkigenia  in  Tauris  and  the  Trojan 
Women,  The  k^  to  this  success  was  the 
harmony  achieved  between  material  and 
presentation.  The  tone  d  the  perform- 
ances was  wisely  adi4>ted  to  Gilbert 
Murray's  modernized  translations.  The 
English  poet  has  accomplished  for  the 
present  generation  the  important  serv- 
ice of  making  Euripides  live  again  by 
expressing  him  in  the  terms  <^  the  nEK>8t 
recent  literary  fashions.  For  substance 
of  such  sort  archaeological  precision 
would  have  been  out  of  i^ace.  Mr. 
Barker  therefore  retained  only  the 
broad  outlines  <^  the  ancient  setting 
and  accessories,  and  by  accommodating 
them  to  the  exigendes  and  opportunities 
of  modem  dramatic  conditions,  by  in- 
vesting them  with  the  costumes  and 
scenic  devices  of  the  schools  <^  Gordon 
Craig  and  Leon  Bakst,  he  appealed  to 
q>ectators  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Topical  examples  were  the  convincing 
effect  of  barbaric  magnificence  attained 
in  the  Ipkigenia  and  the  absolutely 
overpowering  impression  created  by 
the  symbolized  conflagration  of  the 
dty  at  the  end  of  the  Troadee,  The  con- 
cordant funon  of  the  old  and  the  new 
gave  a  peculiar  fitness  to  the  patronage 
of  the  enterprise  by  both  the  Classic 
and  English  Departments.  A  like 
harmony  existed  between  the  loftiness 
of  Attic  tragedy  and  the  high  merit 
oi  the  acting.  Greek  plays,  such  as 
the  Medea  and  the(Edipus  King,  have 
suffered  much  during  the  last  decade  in 
the  estimation  of  Americans  through 
the  inadequacy  of  their  presentation  by 
amateurs  or  inferior  professionab.  The 
efforts  oi  Granville  Bark^'s  company 
have  gone  far  toward  correcting  this 
unfavorable  opinion.  All  of  the  artists 
were  equal  to  their  difficult  parts;  even 
the  King  Thoas  of  the  Ipkigenia  was 
property  conceived  in  that  humorous 
light  with  which  the  race-proud  Hel- 


lenes must  have  viewed  the  outlandish 
and  outwitted  prince.  But  the  skill  or 
rather  the  genius  of  Miss  McCarthy  in 
the  title  r61e  of  the  first  play  and  as  Hec- 
uba in  the  second  was  littie  less  than  an 
astounding  revelation.  She  exemplified 
tragic  exaltation  without  committing 
once  the  sin  of  theatrical  bombast.  Not 
only  did  she  identify  herself  with  the 
two  diametrically  opposed  personalities* 
but  she  introduced  the  subtlest  varia- 
tions into  her  interpretation  <^  each 
character.  It  would  have  been  easy,  for 
instance^  to  fall  into  monotony  in  de- 
lineating the  unrelieved  agony  of  Hec- 
uba, but  Miss  McCarthy  colored  the 
emotion  of  grief  with  infinite  shading, 
until,  at  the  conclusion,  when  it  seemed 
that  she  bad  exhausted  every  gradation, 
she  reached  a  supreme  dimax  by  tramp- 
ing about  the  orckeetra  and  beating  the 
ground.  She  proved  herself  more  truly 
Hellenic  than  if  she  had  resorted  to 
ardueological  pedantries,  for  she  em- 
bodied the  very  spirit  <^  the  Greeks  in 
her  restraint,  as  when,  instead  of  tear- 
ing the  passion  to  tatters,  she  averted 
her  gase  and  turned  de^Murin^  to  the 
wall  at  Andromache's  poignant  farewell 
toherchild.  It  is  such  acting  as  this  that, 
united  to  Mr.  Barker's  intelligent  schol- 
arship and  dramatic  sensitiveness,  has 
made  the  plays  of  Euripides  once  more 
vital  realities  upon  our  stage. 

A  committee  of  members  <^  wives  of 
the  Faculty  has  been  taking  groups  of 
Cambridge  school  children  through  the 
University  Museum  from  day  to  day. 
This  has  been  done  for  the  purpose  of 
interesting  the  children  in  the  treasures 
of  the  Museum  and  is  one  of  the  outside 
University  activities  which  seems  to  be 
of  real  service. 

Prof.  C.  H.  Haskins,  h  '08,  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School,  has  given  a  course 
of  lectures  this  summer  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California. 
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The  Departmrat  of  Bdocation  is  to 
offer  next  year  a  special  training  course 
in  the  management  of  playgrounds  and 
recreation  centres.  It  will  be  directed 
by  Mr.  G.  E.  Johnson,  who  has  had  long 
experience  as  he  was,  for  several  years, 
director  of  playgrounds  in  Pittsburg  and 
has  given  courses  in  the  New  York  School 
of  Philanthropy.  He  will  h^ve  assistance 
from  Joseph  Lee,  '88,  whose  recent  book. 
Play  in  EduoaHon,  is  notioed  else- 
where, and  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Goldthwait, 
M.D.  '88,  Professor  in  the  Medical 
School. 

Ptof .  de  Wulf  of  Louvain  University 
win  next  year  give  a  course  in  Sdx>lastic 
Philosophy  at  Harvard.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  modem  students  of 
the  medieval  period,  a  sjrmpathetic 
master  of  the  subject  of  Sdiolastic  Phil- 
osophy which  has,  so  far,  been  treated 
only  in  the  most  cursory  way  at  the 
University.^ 

Last  year  there  were  about  50  more 
applicants  for  admission  to  the  Fresh- 
man Class  than  usual.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  this  was  due  to  a  very  suo 
oessful  year  in  athletics  and  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Freshman  Dormitories,  both 
of  which  advertised  the  University. 
Those  who  have  followed  the  registra- 
tion dosdy  during  the  last  few  years 
believed  that  the  increase  was  abnormal 
and  that  this  year  would  see  no  increase, 
perhaps  rather  a  falling  off  in  the  appli- 
cations for  admission.  Tbeir  prophecies 
have  not  proved  to  be  correct,  it  is  still 
too  early  to  say  how  many  there  will 
actually  be  in  the  new  Freshman  Class, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  last  year  there 
were  892  applicants  for  admission  and 
that  this  year  there  are  955,  an  increase 
of  68,  whidi  is  greater  than  the  almost 
phenomenal  growth  of  last  year.  This 
comes,  also,  just  after  the  much  discussed 
raising  of  the  tuition  fee.  It  certainly 
does  not  indicate  aiqr  falling  off  in  qual- 


ity as  no  change  has  been  made  in  the 
entrance  requirements.  After  the  full 
returns  come  in  it  will  be  interesting  to 
see  whether  the  increase  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  New  Plan  of  admission  is 
beccMning  better  known  and  whether  the 
efforts  of  Harvard  Clubs  in  more  distant 
parts  of  the  country  are  having  their 
effect. 

Frederick  H.  Stems,  Ph.D.  '15,  is  in 
charge  this  year  of  the  exploring  expedi- 
tion under  the  auspices  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  in  the  States  of  Nebraska  and 
Kansas.  Explorations  will  be  made  in 
known  prehistoric  villages  of  the  Kansas, 
^chita,  and  Pawnee  Indians,  with  the 
view  of  establishing  their  possible  rela- 
tionship to  the  Eastem  Nebraska  pre- 
historic people.  The  expedition  will  be 
in  th^  field  about  four  months. 

In  an  address  made  recently  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  P^^dent 
LoweU  gave  a  broad  definition  of  culture 
which  is  certainly  very  far  from  the  €rer- 
man  definition  of  Kvltwr,  He  said,  in 
substance:  *' Culture  does  not  mean  the 
possession  of  a  body  of  knowledge  com- 
mon to  all  educated  men,  for  there  is  no 
such  thing  today.  It  denotes  rather  an 
attitude  of  mind  than  a  specific  amount 
of  information.  It  in^Ues  enjoyment  of 
things  the  world  has  agreed  are  beauti- 
ful; interest  in  the  knowledge  that  man- 
kind has  found  valuable;  comprehension 
of  the  principles  that  the  race  has  ac- 
cepted as  true  All  this  involves  a  desire 
to  know,  coupled  with  a  o^Mudty  to 
acquire  and  appreciate." 

Prof.  Roscoe  Pound  delivered  the 
principal  address  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion gI  the  Ohio  State  Bar  Association 
which  was  held  at  Cedar  Point,  Ohio, 
from  July  6-9. 

Prof.  G.  F.  Swain,  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Applied  Sdence,  is  one  of  three 
commissioners  appointed  to  work  out  a 
oomprehenrive  plan  for  the  development 
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of  New  York  Harbor.  Thecommiaaonis 
expected  to  consider  all  the  problems 
relating  to  maritime  traffic  and  the  hand- 
ling of  frdght. 

Prof.  R.  A.  Daly,  Ph.D.  '96,  was  one 
of  the  speakers  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  held  during  the  first 
week  in  August  at  the  University  of 
California. 

In  honor  of  his  sixty-first  birthday 
Dr.  W.  T.  Councilman,  h  '99,  was  given 
a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Belvedere  in  Balti- 
more, on  May  13.  The  dinner  was  at- 
tended by  over  a  hundred,  among  them 
many  of  the  most  noted  physicians  of 
America,  of  whom  a  good  proportion 
were  former  students  of  Dr.  Councilman 
in  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  Among 
the  speakers  were  Dr.  Simon  Flexner, 
S.D.  (Hon.)  '06,  and  Dr.  E.  H.  Brad- 
ford,'69.  Dr.  Councilman  was  presented 
with  a  portrait  of  himself  painted  by 
Leopold  Seyffert  of  Philadelphia. 

Ptof.  Arthur  Pope,  '01,  made  an  ad- 
dress at  the  sixth  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Arts,  held  in 
Philadelphia  on  May  12.  (The  topic  be- 
fore the  meeting  was  art  education  with 
special  reference  to  cultural  and  indus- 
trial development. 

Prof.  Bliss  Perry  gave  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Address  at  Goucher  College, 
Md.,  May  21.  He  commented  on  Emer- 
son's famous  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Address  at 
Harvard  in  1887,  pointingout  that  Emer- 
son, had  he  been  alive  today,  would  have 
preached  the  supreme  moral  obligation 
of  America  in  the  war,  that  he  would 
have  shamed  the  diffidence  of  Ameri- 
cans in  speaking  out  for  righteousness, 
justice,  and  liberty. 

Robert  G.  Shaw,  '69,  has  presented  to 
the  University  his  remarkable  collection 
of  material  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
drama.  This  collection,  consisting  of 
great  numbers  of  play-bilb,  portraits. 


and  illustrated  books,  one  of  the  most 
complete  ever  gathered,  will  be  more 
fully  described  in  a  later  issue  of  the 
MagoMVM, 

WAR  NOTES. 

Barry  Quskn  Byng, 
The  news  of  the  death  in  action  of 
Harry  Gustav  Byng,  '13,  has  reached 
this  country  and  has  brought  a  deep 
sense  of  loss  to  the  many  friends  that  he 
made  while  here.  Byng  was  bom  in 
London,  July  12, 1889,  and  prepared  at 
HaiTow.  When  he  decided  to  come  to 
Harvard  he  had  literally  not  an  acquaint- 
ance in  the  United  States,  but  the  charm 
of  his  personality  and  the  fineness  of  his 
character  quiddy  brought  him  not  ac- 
quaintances but  friends. 

At  Harvard  he  was  a  brilliant  Associa- 
tion football  player,  being  a  member  of 
the  team  for  two  years  and  twice  picked 
on  the  All-America.  As  captain  in  his 
last  year  his  coaching  and  leadership 
brought  the  team  an  exceedingly  success- 
ful season.  His  literary  ability  made  him 
an  editor  of  the  Advocate,  while  his  social 
gifts  brought  him  exertional  popularity. 
After  leaving  College  he  worked  with 
the  General  Electric  Company  at  Schen- 
ectady, and  then  returned  to  England  in 
the  autumn  of  1918  and  entered  the 
English  General  Electric  Company.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  enlbted  as  a 
private  in  the  London  Artists'  Rifles, 
and  was  detailed  as  a  scout.  His  regi- 
ment was  sent  to  the  front  in  November, 
and  he  served  with  it  till  March,  when 
he  received  a  commission  as  2d  lieuten- 
ant in  the  2d  Border  Line  Regiment 
During  five  days'  leave  he  was  married 
in  London  to  Miss  Evelyn  Curtis,  of 
Boston,  on  March  22.  On  joining  the 
regiment  his  resourcefulness  and  gal- 
lantry brought  him  much  dangerous  re> 
connaissance  work,  which  he  executed  so 
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brillisntly  that  he  was  commanding  more 
than  a  company  when  he  fell.  On  the 
16th  of  May  he  was  leading  a  charge  on 
the  Gennan  trenches  near  Festubert, 
when  he  was  wounded  twice,  in  the  head 
and  abdomen.  He  fell  on  the  edge  of  the 
German  trench  and  was  dragged  into  it 
by  his  men.  He  would  not  let  any  of  them 
cany  him  to  the  rear  because  of  the  dan- 
ger to  their  lives,  and  lay  quite  uncom- 
plaining from  8  A  M.  till  8  p.m.,  when  he 
was  taken  to  the  hospital  He  died  24 
hours  later.  One  of  his  men  wrote  as  fol- 
lows: "He  was  not  only  our  superior 
(Moa,  but  a  true  comrade.  He  lived 
well  and  died  well."  Harvard  can  well 
be  proud  that  the  name  of  one  of  her 
sons  stands  so  high  on  the  roll  of  Eng- 
land's honored  dead. 

0.  WoUsoO,  '18. 

CarUon  Thayer  Brodriek, 
In  the  death  of  Carlton  Thayer 
Brodriek,  at  the  age  of  28,  who  was 
drowned  in  the  LunUmia  massacre  on 
May  7,  the  mining  profession  has  lost  a 
young  engineer  of  exceptional  promise, 
and  Harvard  University  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  its  younger  graduates.  Bom 
in  Dorchester  on  Jan.  22,  1887,  Brod- 
riek passed  his  boyhood  there  and  in 
Newton,  where  he  attended  the  Hyde 
Grammar  School  and  later  the  Newton 
High  School,  from  whidi  he  graduated 
in  1904  with  a  splendid  record  <^  schol- 
arship behind  him. 

During  his  college  career  at  Harvard 
University,  his  marked  ability  as  a  stu- 
dent in  diemistry,  mathematics,  and  ge- 
ology won  him  a  place  in  the  foremost 
ranks  of  his  Class  and  in  his  junior  year 
a  position  in  the  First  Group  of  Scholars. 
Graduating  with  honors  in  1908,  Brod- 
riek remained  for  an  extra  year's  work 
in  mining  engineering  and  geology,  and 
although  he  left  to  accept  a  position  be- 
fore completing  the  course  for  his  pro- 


fessional degree,  he  earned  his  A.M. 
Throughout  his  college  course  Brodriek 
showed  a  lively  interest  in  mining  ge- 
ology, and  during  his  summer  vacations 
made  many  trips,  both  for  the  College 
and  on  his  own  account,  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  regions,  British  Columbia, 
and  other  points  in  the  Northwest.  His 
professors  even  now  speak  of  the  energy 
and  enthusiasm  he  manifested  in  mak- 
ing these  researches,  and  of  his  constant 
interest  in  applying  and  working  out 
in  the  field,  at  every  opportunity,  the 
theories  studied  in  the  classroom.  Ex- 
traordinary facility  in  languages  en- 
abled Brodriek  during  these  years  to 
continue  his  engineering  studies  in  the 
works  of  Russian,  Swedish,  and  Italian 
authOTities,  as  well  as  French  and  Ger- 
man, until,  when  in  1910  he  left  his 
college  courses  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  he 
had  a  knowledge  and  grasp  of  his  sub- 
ject remarkably  wide  for  a  man^of  his 
years. 

EQs  work  in  the  Government  service 
at  Washington  eariy  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Sidney  H.  Ball,  the  well-known 
mining  engineer,  who  took  Brodriek 
with  him  in  the  fall  of  that  year  to  the 
Atbasar  district  in  southwestern  Siberia. 
There  they  remained  six  months  en- 
gaged in  geological  studies,  particularly 
of  copper  occurrences,  in  which  Brod- 
rick's  work  proved  so  sound  that  he  was 
engaged  the  next  year  as  mining  geolo- 
gist by  the  Russo-Asiatic  Company, 
controlling  large  mining  interests  in  the 
Kyshtim  district  of  the  Ural  Mountain 
region.  At  that  time  the  Russo-Asiatic 
Company  was  just  at  the  beginning  of 
its  enormous  development,  and  soon 
Brodriek,  who  was  then  only  in  his  24th 
year,  was  being  sent  all  over  Russia  and 
Siberia  to  investigate  new  properties 
and  report  on  their  mining  possibilities, 
a  work  which  required  the  exercise,  not 
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only  of  expert  knowledge,  but  also  of 
sound  and  far-seeing  judgment.  Signal 
success  in  this  work  led  to  further  pro- 
motion, and  in  less  than  two  years  Brod- 
riek  was  advanced  to  the  post  of  con- 
sulting geologist  to  the  Russo-Asiatic 
Company.  In  this  ci^>acity  he  examined 
and  reported  upon  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  important  Russian  and  Siberian 
mining  properties.  His  latest  work  was 
an  examination  of  the  wonderful  Ridder 
mining  properties,  in  western  Siberia, 
which  are  generally  regarded  by  mining 
experts  as  one  <^  the  four  or  ^ve  great 
mining  developments  of  the  decade. 

During  these  few  years  of  rapid  ad- 
vancement and  widening  experience  in 
his  profession,  Brodrick  never  lost  ac- 
tive interest  in  his  Alma  Mater,  and  he 
made  a  practice  of  devoting  a  major  part 
of  the  vacations  spent  in  this  country  to 
the  service  of  the  Geological  Museum  <^ 
Harvard  University.  There  he  brought 
together  specimens  from  fordgn  dis- 
tricts he  had  examined,  and  formed  a 
large  and  valuable  collection  of  Rusaian 
and  Siberian  ores,  supplemented  by  an 
unusually  complete  fund  of  information 
as  to  their  occurrence  in  the  field. 

Living  his  life  to  the  fullest,  in  work, 
travel,  and  constant  research,  he  al- 
lowed himself  few  leisure  moments 
throughout  his  brief  professional  career. 
The  few  weeks  spent  in  London  on  his 
last  trip  home  he  devoted  to  the  work 
of  the  Belgian  Relief  Commission,  in 
which*  as  elsewhere,  he  left  the  dear 
imprint  of  efficient  service  that  later, 
after  his  death,  called  forth  the  special 
commendation  of  H.  C.  Hoover,  the 
American  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

He  was  heart  and  soul  in  his  work* 
with  an  absorption  that  amounted  al- 
most to  a  passion  for  further  knowledge 
and  deeper  research,  but  his  energy  was 
happily  guided  by  a  keen  intelligence 


and  tempered  by  a  splendidly  balanced 
mind.  There  could  be  but  one  result,  — 
and  in  the  ^\e  short  years  of  his  profes- 
sional activities,  he  attained  an  enviable 
place  in  the  confidence  and  regard  of  his 
engineering  associates  and  superiors. 
The  following  cablegram  to  his  parents 
from  Edgar  Rickard,  president  of  the 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Club  of  Lon- 
don, one  of  the  many  such  messages  re- 
ceived after  the  catastrophe,  voices  the 
feeling  in  professional  circles  and  reflects 
the  sentiment  that  prevailed  among  the 
men  with  whom  he  had  come  in  con- 
tact: **  Allow  me  to  express  personally 
and  in  behalf  of  all  mining  men  here 
deep  sympathy  in  your  bereavement. 
The  loss  of  80  brilliant  and  promising 
an  engineer  to  our  profession  has  cast 
a  shadow  upon  us.  . . ." 

Typically  American,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  term,  in  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm 
of  his  life,  Brodrick  upheld  in  his  death 
theproudest  traditions  of  American  man- 
hood. He  died  in  the  ranks  of  Christian 
noblemen  who  chose  to  give  thdr  places 
to  women  and  children  on  the  ill-fated 
Luntania,  and  to  meet  calmly  and  cheer- 
fully the  death  that  awaited  them  when 
the  ship  went  down.  His  friends  who 
felt  the  inspiration  of  his  life  and  work, 
and  so  mourn  him  most  deeply,  have 
found  in  his  death  an  even  greater  in- 
spiration that  will  be  cherished  in  their 
hearts  long  after  the  memory  of  his  short 
life  has  become  dimmed  with  advan- 
cing years. 

Military  Training  Camp, 
The  following  Harvard  men,  undi»- 
turbed  by  the  fact  that  pacifists  —  and 
even  the  Harvard  Crimson  —  see  dan- 
ger of  war  in  reasonable  preparedness, 
have  shown  their  patriotism  by  enrolling 
for  the  Military  Training  Camp  for  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  in  Plattsbuig, 
N.Y.: 
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RICHARD  NORTON.   *92,   AT    AMIENS. 
Awarded  the  Croix  de  Gtierre  for  bravery  m  rescuing  the  wounded. 


CARLTON  THAYER  BRODRICK,   '04. 
Killed  in  the  Lusitania  maasacre. 


HARRT  GU8TAV   BYNG. 
Killed  Hay  IG  while  leading  a  charge. 


HARVARD  MEN  AND  THE  WAR. 
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C.  p.  AcUms,  '99,  Henry  Aduiis,  2d,  '98, 
A.  G.  Alley.  Jr.,  '01,  C.  L.  Amei,  '06.  J.  8. 
Ames,  '01,  Hareourt  Amory,  Jr.,  '16,  C.  L. 
AppletoD,  '08.  F.  R.  Appletoo,  Jr..  '07,  H.  N. 
Arnold,  '96,  E.  P.  Adams,  p  '04,  R.  L.  Baoon, 
'07,  G.  G.  BaU,  '08.  T.  H.  Barber,  '11,  W.  A. 
Barron,  Jr..  '14.  G.  G.  Batobelor,  '01.  E.  DeT. 
Beohtel,  '03,  Prescott  Belknap,  ('91],  E.  8. 
Benedict,  '96,  E.  N.  Bennett,  '09,  G.  8.  Berry, 
p  '07.  S.  8.  Bigelow,  '15.  A.  G.  Blagden,  '06, 
Grawford  Blasden,  '02,  Thomas  Blacden,  '14. 
F.  8.  Blake,  '93.  Q.  B.  Blake,  '93,  Harold 
Blanchard.  '99.  T.  8.  Blumer.  '09,  J.  E.  Boit, 
'12,  Edward  Bowditoh,  Jr.,  '03.  W.  G.  Bowers, 
2d,  ['10].  T.  8.  Bradlee,  '90,  Ralph  Bradley. 
'09,  J.  G.  Breckenridge.  I  '95,  Gorham  Brooks, 
•05,  P.  R.  Browne,  '06.  P.  B.  Brown,  plOj, 
E.  8.  Brsrant,  '06.  K.  P.  Bodd,  '02,  J.  W.  Bur- 
den, '06,  F.  M.  Bumham,  '11,  Garleton  Burr, 
'13. 1.  T.  Burr,  Jr..  '06,  G.  E.  Buxton,  Jr.,  I  '06. 
Raymond  Belmont,  ['10],  Wlnthrop  Burr,  Jr., 
'18,  R.  G.  BoUing,  '00,  J.  J.  Gabot.  '13,  N.  W. 
Gabot,  '98,  Samuel  Gabot,  '06.  P.  A.  GarroU, 
'02,  E.  K.  Garver,  '14.  O.  M.  Ghadwiok,  '11. 
H.  D.  Ghandler,  '06,  L.  8.  Ghaoler,  Jr.,  '14, 
H.  M.  Ghannins,  '02,  Oswald  Ghew,  '03,  Sam- 
uel Ghew,  '93,  H.  B.  Glark,  '01,  W.  A.  Glark, 
Jr.,  '16,  Grenville  Glarke,  '08,  W.  J.  Glothier, 
'04,  J.  8.  Gochran.  '00.  G.  R.  Godman.  2d.,  '15, 
Julian  Godman.  '92.  L.  deP.  Gole,  '01,  W.  G. 
Coleman.  '05,  E;  J.  D.  Goze,  S3.  '08,  Glar- 
ence  Grimmins,  '10.  F.  H.  Gruger,  ('08],  John 
Gutler.  '09,  Robt.  Gutler,  '16.  B.  Gurtis,  '99, 
A.  8.  Dabney.  *09.  G.  W.  DaD,  '05,  W.  W. 
Daly,  '14,  G.  G.  Davis.  '01,  J.  L.  Derby,  '08. 
Richard  Derby.  '03.  R.  A.  Derby,  '05,  D.  H. 
Dewar,  '05,  Eugene  Dodd,  '14.  E.  L.  Dorr, 
8.B.  '85,  G.  D.  Draper,  '00,  J.  P.  Draper,  I  '03. 
H.  G.  Dra3rton,  ('06],  E.  E.  Du  Pont,  '03,  W.  G. 
Durfee,  '04,  A.  C.  Eastman,  m  '00.  B.  A. 
Edwards,  '14.  W.  V.  Ellis,  '08,  Roger  Ernst, 
'03.  8.  A.  Fahnestook,  '08,  J.  W.  Farley,  '99, 
J.  8.  Farlow,  '02,  G.  R.  Fearing,  Jr.,  '93,  R.  M. 
Ferry,  '12,  Hamflton  Pish,  Jr.,  '10,  G.  8. 
Forbes,  '00.  Nevil  Ford,  '13,  R.  G.  Foster,  '11. 
W.  L.  Fox,  '13.  N.  L.  Francis.  '92.  P.  R.  Frost, 
'07,  P.  E.  Frothingham.  '94.  B.  A.  Puller,  '00. 
R.  H.  Gardiner,  '04,  E.  H.  George,  '00,  J.  F. 
A.  GibUn,  '11.  E.  M.  GUbert,  '09,  G.  deK. 
Gilder,  '08,  H.  T.  Gleason,  '09,  J.  M.  GUdden, 
'00,  Gonrad  Qoddard,  '08,  G.  A.  Gordon,  '06, 
Patrick  Grant,  2d.,  '08,  H.  G.  Gray.  '97,  J.  G. 
Gray,  '97,  R.  W.  Gray,  '01,  H.  D.  Greeley, 
I  '05,  H.  8.  Grew,  '96,  R.  G.  Grew,  '95,  Law- 
rence Grinnell,  '08,  Roger  Griswold,  '14,  W.  F. 
&  Gi£Ford,  '04,  Albert  Hale,  '93,  R.  8.  Hale, 
'91,  P.  L.  Hammond.  r06].  W.  L.  Hanavan, 
'03.  D.  G.  Harris,  '00.  M.  K.  Hart,  '04,  Gyril 
Hatch,  '00,  Lawrence  Hayward,  '01,  Lawrence 
Hemenway,  '15,  J.  J.  Higginson,  '07,  P.  W. 
Hobart.  '11.  R.  B.  Hobart,  *06.  A.  L  Hoe,  '04, 
W.  W.  Hoffman,  '02,  J.  P.  Hogan,  '08,  E.  J. 
Holmes.  '95,  8.  W.  Holt,  '10,  Robt.  Homans, 
'97,  W.  P.  Homans,  '08,  J.  L.  Howe,  '99,  Ken- 
neth Howes,  '06.  H.  B.  IngaUs,  '02.  B.  DuP. 


Irving.  r09],  Gugy  M.  Irving,  Jr..  8.B.  '07. 
Oliver  Iselin,  '11,  Ghas.  Jackson,  '98,  Henry 
James,  Jr.,  '99,  Wm.  James,  '02,  Bctajamin 
Joy,  '05,  D.  H.  Jay,  '03,  J.  T.  L.  Jeffries,  ri3J, 
F.  A.  Jenks,  '07,  G.  L.  Jones.  '02,  H.  T.  King, 
•92,  LeRoy  King,  '06,  F.  H.  Kinnicutt.  '97. 
H.  B.  Kirtland,  '01,  G.  H.  Krumbhaar,  '03, 
B.  M.  Langstaff,  '06,  G.  8.  Lerch.  I  '14,  Harris 
Livermore,  '01,  J.  H.  Lowell,  '14,  Ralph 
Lowell,  '12,  G.  H.  Lyman,  Jr..  '16.  G.  G.  Lund. 
'16,  Wm.  MacLeod,  '04,  R.  MoG.  Marsh,  '09, 
L.  P.  Marvin,  '98.  V.  G.  Mather,  '03,  W.  R. 
May,  '04,  A.  H.  Metcalf,  S.B.  '09,  W.  W. 
Metcalf,  '06,  G.  H.  Mifflin.  Jr..  '00.  J.  J.  Minot, 
Jr.,  '13,  L.  H.  Monks,  [»  '08],  Benjamin 
Moore,  '08,  E.  D.  Morgan,  Jr.,  '13,  G.  A. 
Moriarty,  Jr.,  '06.  Joe  Momingstar,  Jr..  I  '14. 
Q.  B.  Morison.  '83,  A.  H.  Morse.  '01,  G.  P. 
Metcalf,  '12,  R.  P.  NewhaU,  '15,  J.  B.  New- 
ton, '10,  E.  B.  Nye,  '02,  N.  J.  O'Gonor,  '07, 
J.  V.  Onativia,  Jr..  '08.  R.  W.  Page,  '08.  James 
Park,  '08,  E.  G.  Parker,  '05,  H.  McB.  Parker, 
ri4],  J.  8.  Parker,  '13,  J.  D.  Peabody,  '06. 
F.  A.  Pearson,  '11.  H.  P.  Perry  '01.  J.  G. 
Phillips.  •  '99,  J.  D.  Phillipe,  '97,  A.  8. 
Pier,  '95,  R.  E.  Pierce,  '06.  G.  L.  Pitkin,  '06, 
D.  8.  Pitkin,  (6 '06],  8.  Plummer.  '04.  J.  H. 
Prootor,  '89,  A.  Z.  Pyles,  '10,  G.  B.  Redwood, 
*10.  J.  A.  Remick,  Jr.,  '06,  A.  B.  Richardson, 
'12,  G.  R.  Richmond,  '09,  R.  8.  Richmond, 
('06],  J.  H.  Ricketson.  Jr..  '97.  H.  L.  Riker, 
'03,  R.  L.  Robbins,  '97,  8.  L.  Roberts,  ['04], 
F.  W.  Rockwell,  Jr..  '07.  G.  W.  Rodgers,  d  '00, 
D.  P.  Rogers,  '96.  P.  J.  Roosevelt,  '18,  T. 
Roosevelt,  Jr^  '09,  G.  G.  Rumsey,  r02],  J.  L. 
Saltonstall.  '00,  F.  M.  SawteU,  '02,  Perdval 
Sayward.  ['03].  A.  H.  Schefer.  '03,  B.  E. 
Sohlesinger,  '99,  8.  P.  Shaw,  Jr.,  '99,  T.  M. 
Shaw,  '00,  L.  H.  Shepard,  ('98],  H.  R.  Shep- 
ley,  '10.  R.  W.  Shcrwin.  [« '99J,  L.  E.  Shipman. 
'96].  H.  R.  Shurtleff.  '06.  G.  8.  Silsbee.  '13. 
Theodore  Simon,   '14,  Bulkley  Smith,  '13, 

F.  E.  Smith,  Jr.,  ('00],  H.  W.  Smith,  '95,  Wil- 
lard  Smith,  '14.  T.  P.  Snow.  '04.  P.  L.  Spald- 
ing. '92,  H.  D.  Stickney,  '02,  H.  K.  Stockton, 
'02,  Thomas  Stokes,  '03,  J.  J.  Storrow,  Jr.,  '15. 
T.  W.  Storrow,  '15,  J.  M.  Sturgis,  '96,  J.  A. 
SnUivan.  '97,  Harold  Tappin,  '00,  W.  N.  Tay- 
1<H-,  '03,  Landon  Thomas,  '09,  P.  W.  Thom- 
son. '02,  Donald  Tucker,  ('99],  H.  G.  Tucker. 
'06.  Bayard  Tuckerman.  Jr..  ('11].  Woloott 
Tuokerman,  '03,  J.  R.  Tunis,  '11,  Roberts 
Tunis,  ri8],  Harrison  Tweed,  '06,  B.  M. 
Vance,  '08.  R.  Q.  Vickery.  '13.  G.  G.  Walker, 
'92,  Gordon  Ware,  '08,  John  Warren,  '96.  D. 

G.  Watson,  '16,  F.  D.  Webster,  '06,  Melville 
Weston,  '15,  H.  E.  Wetsel.  '11.  Philip  Whar- 
ton. '15.  F.  W.  Wheeler,  ( '12],  W.  H.  Wheder, 
•10,  L.  G.  White,  '06,  J.  G.  Wiggins,  '12.  R.  B. 
Wigglesworth,  '12.  Lewis  Williams.  '00.  G.  H. 
Wilmerdiog,  Jr.,  '14.  F.  N.  Wilson.  '94.  G.  G. 
Winslow,  ['93],  Bertram  Winthrop,  [I  '11], 
Frederic  Winthrop,  '91.  P.  E.  Wood.  '08, 
Francis  Woodbridge,  '98,  J.  W.  Worthington, 
'^H,  G.  H.  Wright,  d  '08.  Philip  Winsor.  '15. 
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The  Motor^Ambulance  Work. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  American  Am* 
bulance  Hospital  was  organized,  it  was 
realised  that  a  transportation  service 
would  be  necessary.  Its  beginnings  were 
small;  in  the  battle  of  the  Mame  there 
were  only  a  half-dozen  hastily  built  cars 
in  the  service,  which  consisted  in  gather- 
ing cases  in  the  fidd  and  carrying  them 
direct  to  the  Neuilly  Hospital.  Their 
work,  however,  was  so  satisfactoty  that 
its  possibilities  of  wider  usefulness  be- 
came apparent,  and  rapid  growth  began. 

At  present,  in  addition  to  the  Paris 
squad  of  ambulances  which  serves  to 
cany  wounded  from  the  freight  station 
of  La  Chapelle  to  all  the  hospitals  in 
the  Paris  district,  including  the  Ameri- 
can Ambulance  Hospital,  there  are  four 
other  units  at  work.  One  squad  is  at- 
tached to  Hospital "  B,"  at  Juilly,  about 
40  kilometres  east  of  Paris,  and  serves 
between  the  clearing  hospitals  at  Com- 
pile, near  Soissons,  and  Juilly.  The 
other  three  units  are  stationed  at  Dun- 
kirk, Pontrli-Mousson,  and  on  the  Alsace 
border,  the  total  number  of  cars  em- 
ployed in  these  places  being  about  75. 

Allowing  for  the  great  difference  be- 
tween the  character  of  the  country  on 
the  Channel  coast  in  Fhinders  and  the 
abrupt  slopes  of  the  Vosges  Mountains 
in  Alsace,  the  woric  done  by  these  fidd 
sections  is  much  the  same.  Each  section 
is  attached  to  the  French  army,  is  fed 
and  lodged  by  it,  and  is  subject  to  its 
discipline.  Also  the  army  furnishes  the 
required  gasoline  and  tires,  but  the  dri- 
vers act  as  their  own  mechanics  in  the 
matter  of  routine  repairs.  OflScers  are 
appointed  by  the  Ambulance  Conmiit- 
tee  in  Paris  and  are  in  complete  diarge 
of  the  sections  and  the  squads  that  com- 
pose them. 

An  impression  seems  to  have  got 
abroad  that  the  men  in  the  Ambulance 


drive  their  extraordinary  Fords  out  into 
the  battlefields,  pick  up  the  wounded 
where  they  have  fallen,  and  after  admin- 
istering first-aid  and  loading  them  into 
the  ambulances  drive  them  dangerously 
bade  to  shelter  and  the  waiting  sur- 
geons. 

The  fact  is  otherwise.  The  army's  own 
stretcher-bearers  do  the  hazardous  woric 
of  collecting  the  wounded,  largely  by 
night.  The  army's  surgeons  in  the  first- 
line  dressing  stations  give  what  surgical 
attention  is  imperatively  demanded,  and 
again  the  stretcher-bearers  and  the 
army's  horse-ambulances  and  mule- 
litters  move  the  wounded  bade  to  the 
second-line  stations,  all  temporary  af- 
fairs removed  from  the  immediate  rum- 
pus of  the  battle,  but  almost  always 
within  artilleiy  range.  It  is  at  these  sta- 
tions that  the  work  of  the  motor-ambu- 
lances begms,  and  it  ends  at  the  big 
clearing  hospitals  that  are  established  at 
varying  distances  to  the  rear.  In  some 
cases  the  work  is  routine  evacuation  of 
hospitals  to  the  railway  stations  —  taxi 
service  and  very  dull,  but  invariably 
useful. 

AH  the  men  in  the  service  are  volun- 
teers and  unpaid,  except  for  the  regular 
one  sou  a  day  paid  to  all  soldiers  in  the 
Frendi  army.  A  very  large  majority  of 
our  drivers  are  graduates  of  American 
colleges,  among  them  Yale,  Princeton, 
Dartmouth,  U.  of  P.,  Virginia,  Columbia, 
and  Harvard,  the  greatest  number  from 
any  one  of  them  being  from  the  last- 
named. 

Several  of  the  Harvard  men  who  have 
been  in  our  service  have  left  it  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  struggle,  feeling 
that  ambulance  work  expressed  inade- 
quately their  desire  to  serve.  Among 
tJiese  are  O.  D.  Fllley*  '06,  now  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  British  air  service,  who  was 
recently  decorated  for  brilliant  conduct 
in  action;  D.  P.  Starr  and  W.  G.  Oak- 
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man,  Jr.,  *06,  who  are  now  said  to  be 
driving  armored  motors  with  the  British 
Expeditionary  Force  in  the  Dardanelles. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin,  2d,  '06,  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Squadron  in  the 
French  aviation  service  and  has  already 
been  mentioned  for  distinguished  con- 
duct Two  Harvard  men  who  have  not 
been  connected  with  the  Ambulance,  but 
who  are  also  in  the  same  squadron,  are 
Fraxier  Curtis,  '98,  and  Norman  Prince^ 
'08,  who  organized  the  squadron  late  last 
winter.  Robert  T.  W.  Moss,  '94,  entered 
the  Ambulance  service  in  January,  1915, 
but  in  March  he  resigned  to  go  to  Serbia, 
which  he  felt  needed  help  more  than  any 
other  of  the  belligerent  countries. 

A.  Piatt  Andrew,  Princeton,  '98,  for- 
merly Assistant  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  at  Harvard,  drove  an  ambu- 
lance for  several  months  in  the  north  <^ 
France  beforehe  was  appointed  inspector- 
general  of  our  service,  in  whidi  capacity 
he  maintains  the  coordination  between 
the  field  sections  and  the  central  admin- 
istration in  Paris.  Regis  H.  Post,  '91,  is 
adjutant  of  the  staff,  and  Philip  A.  Cai^ 
roll,  '02,  served  on  it  for  some  months. 
J.  S.  Cochrane,  '00,  was  in  charge  <^  a 
squad  that  was  stationed  at  St.  Pol  until 
his  resignation  in  the  spring,  and  C.  T. 
Lovering,  '02,  succeeded  Filley  in  com- 
mand of  a  section  that  served  in  the 
north  and  then  at  Hospital  *'B"  in 
JuiUy. 

E.  V.  Salisbury,  '08,  is  in  command  of 
the  section  at  Pont-^-Mousson.  His 
section  worked  in  the  hospital  centre  of 
Beauvais  for  nearly  two  months,  and 
was  the  second  of  our  units  to  be  sent  to 
the  front  with  the  Frendi  army.  It  has 
done  work  so  notably  good  that  the  se^ 
tion  has  twice  been  cited  in  the  "Order 
of  the  Army." 

The  first  section  to  be  sent  to  the  front 
was  formed  under  the  command  of  R. 
Lawrence,  '02,  and  is  now  at  work  in  the 


recaptured  territory  of  Alsace.  Law- 
rence's assistants  in  the  section  were  D. 
D.  L.  McGrew,  '03,  and  Lovering  Hill, 
'10,  the  latter  succeeding  to  the  com- 
mand after  Lawrence  and  McGrew  left 
for  America.  R.  W.  Stebbins,  '00,  had 
temporary  charge  of  one  of  the  squads 
of  the  Dunkirk  section,  and  P.  H.  Wood, 
*16,  of  the  Paris  squad. 

A  roster  follows  of  the  Harvard  men 
who  have  been  in  the  service,  or  who  are 
now  serving,  complete  so  far  as  the  avail- 
able sources  of  information  go:  F.  H.  All, 
G.S.;  Charies  L.  Appleton,  '08;  A.  Piatt 
Andrew,  Ph.D.  '00;  G.  C  Broome,  I  '86; 
A.  G.  Carey,  '14;  David  Carb,  '09;  J.  S. 
Cochrane,  '00;  C.  R.  Codman,  2d,  '15; 
J.  R.  Childs.  '15;  E.  C.  Cowdin,  2d,  '08; 
C.  R.  Cross,  '03;  E.  J.  Curley,  '04;  L.  H. 
D^barre,  '16;  J.  S.  Fariow,  '02;  S.  P. 
Fay,  '07;  O.  D.  FiUey,  '06;  H.  D.  Hale, 
Jr.,  '15;  L.  Hemenway,  '15;  Alex.  I. 
Henderson,  '13;  C.  Higginson,  '17;  Lov- 
ering Hill,  '10;  Carlyle  H.  Holt,  '12; 
Allyn  R.  Jennings,  G.S.;  P.  B.  Kurtz, 
'16;  R.  Lawrence,  '02;  D.  W.  Lewis,  '15; 
W.  Lovell,  '07;  C.  T.  Lovering,  '02;  J.  O. 
Lyman,  '06;  D.  D.  L.  McGrew,  '03;  J. 
Mddier,  '17;  J.  M.  MeUen,  '17;  H  H. 
Metcalf,  '17;  Robert  T.  W.  Moss,  '95; 
W.  G.  Oakman,  Jr.,  '08;  T.  J.  Putnam, 
'15;  Durant  Rice,  '11;  Laurence  Rum- 
scy,  '08;  R.  W.  Stebbins.  '00;  H.  M. 
SucUey,  '10;  M.  F.  Talbot,  '16;  P.  B. 
Watson,  Jr.,  '15;  W.  B.  Webster.  Jr.,  '11; 
H.  B.  Willis.  ['121;  E.  C.  Wilson,  '17;  C. 
P.  Winsor,  '17;  P.  H.  Wood,  '16. 

In  additicm  to  this  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ambulance  of  Paris,  ^chard  Nor- 
ton, '92,  has  organized  and  is  in  active 
charge  of  the  American  Volunteer  Am- 
bulance Corps,  which  is  maintaining  in 
the  field  two  units  of  25  cars,  one  with 
the  French  army  in  the  H^buteme  dis- 
trict, and  a  newly  formed  section  with 
the  British.  The  work  of  this  organiza- 
tion has  been  so  noteworthy  that  Norton 
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has  been  decorated  by  the  Frendi 
Goveniment  with  the  newly  created 
-War  Cross." 

'In  the  opportunity  for  humane  serv- 
ice^ for  illuminating  experience  with  the 
noblest  qualities  of  mankind,  for  develop- 
ing  the  knowledge  of  war  that  insinres 
dread  and  horror  of  its  relentless  waste* 
tins  ambulance  service  in  France  has 
been  of  incalculable  value.  It  must  never 
be  undertaken  lightly  or  in  a  spirit  of 
adventure,  but  with  a  determination  to 
serve,  and  to  serve  well  in  every  detaiL 
Z>.  D.  L  McOrew,  '03. 

A  Day  at  the  French  Front, 
The  universities  of  England  and 
France  are  bearing  with  cheerful  hero- 
Ism  far  more  than  their  share  of  the  ter- 
rible burden  imposed  by  the  present  war. 
Without  exception  they  have  given  lav- 
ishly of  their  very  best  Many  of  the 
university  grounds  and  buildings  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  being  used 
by  the  military  and  hospital  authorities; 
the  only  students  left  in  residence  are 
cripples,  Hindus,  Americans,  and  women: 
most  of  the  younger  dons  are  at  the  front 
or  on  their  way  there,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  older  ones  are  serving  the 
cause  in  one  way  or  another  at  home. 
All  this  has  won  for  the  two  great  English 
universities  a  place  in  the  popular  affeo- 
tion  and  esteem  such  as  they  have  per- 
haps never  occupied  before.  In  France 
there  is  precisely  the  same  tale  to  telL 
The  tragedy  of  the  situation  there  is  per- 
haps not  as  evident  at  first  si^t  as  in 
England;  for  the  "plant**  of  the  conti- 
nental university  is  so  much  smaller  than 
that  of  a  residential  institution  like 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  that  the  outward 
effects  of  its  desertion  are  less  immedi- 
ately obvious.  But  a  look  beneath  the 
surface  or  a  talk  with  any  of  the  academie 
people  who  remain  will  quickly  reveal 
the  true  state  of  affairs.  And  yet,  despite 


the  overwhelming  strain  of  it  all,  so  de- 
voutly does  France  believe  in  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  in  every  possible  way 
the  ccmtinuity  of  her  intellectual  activi- 
ties that  no  lecture  and  no  academic 
occasion  that  could  by  any  possibility 
be  retained  has  been  suffered  to  go  by 
the  board.  The  Sorbonne-Harvard  ex- 
change has  gone  on  as  usual;  two  Har- 
vard professors  have  made  the  rounds  of 
the  provincial  universities,  and  incredi- 
ble as  it  may  seem,  the  visitors  have  been 
made  to  feel  that  their  hosts  were  really 
glad  to  see  them  and  anxious  to  hear 
what  th^  had  to  say.  And  there  are 
few  Harvard  men  who  would  not  feel  a 
real  thrill  of  pride  could  th^  realise  how 
deeply  the  Frendi  care  for  the  good  opin- 
ion and  sympathy  of  this  University  — 
how  strongly  th^  desire  "that  Harvard 
at  least  should  know  the  truth  of  this 
war,"  as  they  often  expressed  it.  Pres. 
Eliot's  views  concerning  it  have  been 
widely  read  in  France,  and  have  created 
a  profound  impression  there;  whatever 
the  rest  of  the  United  States  may  feel 
and  do,  the  French  look  to  Harvard  for 
assurances  of  friendship  and  understand- 
ing. Only  those  who  have  recently  been 
in  France  can  understand  how  highly 
such  assurances  are  prised  there  today. 
To  this  desire,  "  that  Harvard  at  least 
should  know  the  truth  of  this  war,'*  I 
owe  one  of  the  most  interesting  days  of 
my  life  —  the  16th  of  last  March  — 
when  1  motored  some  fifty  miles  along 
the  French  front  from  Nancy  through 
Lun^ville  to  Gerb^viller  and  bade,  in 
company  with  the  Mayor,  and  Recteur 
of  the  University  of  Nancy,  and  Pro- 
fessor Paul  Petit,  of  the  Faculty  des 
Scienoes  there.  On  the  previous  day, 
during  my  lecture  at  the  university,  I 
had  heard  the  cannon  roar  at  Pontrli- 
Mousson,  and  though  I  was  assured  that 
there  was  eaime  absolu  along  all  the  front 
that  I  was  to  visit,  that  the  lines  were 
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two  or  three  kilometres  and  more  apart, 
and  that  in  all  probability  nothing  but 
artillery  duels  would  occur,  I  felt  that 
some  little  excitement  was  probably  in 
store  for  me. 

Promptly  at  8  o'clock  on  the  following 
moAiing  we  were  off .  Our  first  stop  was 
at  the  picturesque  old  town  of  St.  Nicolas 
du  Port,  where  certun  final  formalities 
in  connection  with  our  all-essential  saf  e- 
ccMiduct  had  to  be  gctoe  through  with. 
The  Mayor,  —  most  genial  and  cou> 
teous  of  men,  —  who  had  already  given 
himself  an  infinity  of  trouble  in  »n^^^"g 
the  preliminary  arrangements,  under- 
took to  interview  the  military  authorities 
himself  and  sent  us  to  visit  the  curious 
and  interesting  cathedral  while  we  waited. 
Identification  blanks  were  sent  in  to  us, 
and  we  filled  them  out  on  a  beautiful 
marble  table  in  the  south  transept  We 
had  need  of  all  our  papers,  for  we  were 
diallenged  and  held  up  at  least  a  score  of 
times  that  day.  Usually  one  or  two  sol- 
diers leaped  out  into  the  road  and  flour- 
ished their  rifles  (occasionally  they  made 
a  show  of  pointing  them  at  us)  when 
they  wanted  us  to  stop:  and,  generally 
speaking,  a  cursoty  examination  of  our 
safe-conduct  sufficed  to  get  us  through. 
But  on  one  occasion  there  was  a  different 
tale  to  tell.  The  sentry  knew  personally 
the  Aiayor,  who  was  sitting  on  the  front 
seat,  and  waved  to  him  to  pass  with- 
out further  ceremony;  but  before  we 
could  get  by,  an  officer  rushed  up,  and 
after  chiding  the  pum-piou  (or  letting 
any  one  through  without  examination, 
ordered  us  all  out  of  the  motor  and  put 
us  through  our  paces  in  most  approved 
style.  **Cen'estpasunnomfranijai$" 
he  truly  remarked  when  he  came  to  me; 
*'d'ailleur$  ce  monsieur  n*a  pat  cent 
quatre^nfft^ix  de  hauteur.'*  I  was  about 
to  reply  that  I  never  said  I  had  when  I 
remembered  that  such  was  the  approxi- 
mation (in  centimetres)  which  had  been 


set  down  that  morning  in  my  identifica- 
tion blank.  After  a  few  more  queries  he 
waved  us  back  to  the  car  and  let  us  pass. 
I  have  a  shrewd  su^idon  that  the  show 
was  played  out  for  the  special  benefit  of 
the  too  easy-going  sentry;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  authorities  are  exceed- 
ingly strict  and  that  several  innocent 
persons  have  been  shot  for  neglecting 
details.  There  was  a  story  going  the 
rounds  that  General  Joffre  himself  had 
recently  been  stopped  in  that  region  and 
subjected  to  a  most  seardiing  examina- 
tion by  a  suspicious  sentry,  and  that 
after  his  identity  had  been  established 
he  complimented  the  soldier  on  his  vigi- 
lance. 

As  soon  as  we  left  St.  Nicolas  cadences 
that  we  were  in  close  proximity  to  the 
battle-Hne  crowded  in  on  us  thick  and 
fast.  We  passed  several  detachments  of 
mud-stained  infantry  who  bore  unmis- 
takable signs  of  having  passed  the  pre- 
vious night  in  the  trendies.  They  had 
not  had  any  actual  fighting  to  do  for 
some  time,  but  they  knew  that  they 
could  not  afford  to  relax  their  watchful- 
ness for  one  instant;  there  had  been  a 
terrible  struggle  all  the  way  from  Nancy 
to  Lun^ville  and  beyond  during  the  first 
two  wedcs  of  September  which  they  were 
in  no  danger  of  forgetting;  the  country- 
side still  bore  marks  <d  it  whidi  the  win- 
ter had  by  no  means  effaced.  The  fields 
on  dther  side  of  the  road  were  pitted 
with  shell  holes;  many  <^  the  farmhouses 
were  charred  and  roofless;  and  the  plain 
woodoi  crosses  which  mariced  the  graves 
of  fallen  heroes  became  increasingly  fre- 
quent as  we  sped  along.  Some  of  the 
bodies  had  been  buried  so  hastily  that 
the  spring  rains  and  early  ploughing  had 
uncovered  them,  with  the  result  that  in 
many  places  the  air  was  black  with  crows 
hovering  about  in  search  of  carrion.  A 
strapping  young  peasant  giri,  whom  we 
found  later  in  the  day  doing  two  men's 
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work  in  the  heavy  fidds,  told  ub  a  mov- 
ing tale  of  how  (jennan  soldiers  had 
forced  her  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  to 
dig  graves  for  their  fallen  dead. 

Stopping  for  a  brief  instant  at  Lun6- 
ville  to  order  dSjeuner  to  be  ready  for  us 
on  our  return,  we  continued  on  our  course 
till  we  reached  the  ruins  of  Gerb^viller 
which  my  hosts  were  especially  anxious 
to  have  me  see.  No  place  in  France  has 
sufiFered  as  much  from  German  KuUur 
as  has  Gerb^viller,  in  proportion  to  the 
sise  of  its  population.  It  im»  a  chaiming 
little  town  of  some  1800  inhabitants  pret- 
tily situated  on  the  green  banks  of  the 
river  Mortagne;  it  is  today  a  heap  of 
dusty  ruins,  among  which  a  few  wretched 
old  men  and  women  are  creeping  about, 
seeking  vainly  for  some  trace  of  their 
belongings.  Two  or  three  houses  are 
practically  untouched;  the  walls  of  a 
score  of  others  are  still  standing,  with 
charred  and  blackened  holes  where  the 
doors  and  windows  were;  but  the  vast 
majority  are  shnply  pyramids  of  brick 
and  mortar,  stone  and  wood.  The  €rer- 
mans  did  their  job  with  characteristic 
thoroughness  here.  The  place  was  not 
bombarded;  it  was  destroyed  by  incen- 
diary bombs  and  other  engines  ci  devas- 
tation deliberately  placed  there  by  the 
German  force  which  occupied  it,  in  re- 
venge for  civilian  resistance.  That  such 
resistance  occurred  is  not  denied,  though 
there  are  naturally  immense  discrepan- 
cies as  to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  it: 
but  even  the  extremest  estimates  would 
go  only  a  little  way  toward  justifying 
such  a  display  of  SchreMiehkeU  as  the 
town  was  treated  to  in  return. 

But  if  we  want  to  know  more  about  it 
we  must  go  and  call  on  the  saintly  Soeur 
Julie,  who  lived  through  it  all  and  re- 
mains today  at  Gerb^viller  comforting, 
helping,  and  feeding  the  starved  and 
homdess,  daily  performing  tasks  which 
render  her  worthy  many  times  over  of 


the  medal  of  the  lAgion  d^Eonnewr  with 
which  she  was  decorated  some  months 
ago.  We  find  her  established  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town,  in  the  only  house  in 
Gerb^viller  which  can  boast  that  it  pos- 
sesses a  complete  roof.  The  Mayor  and 
the  Recteur  greet  her  with  empr$s9emeni 
and  eagerly  inquire  for  her  decoration, 
to  which  Soeur  Julie  does  not  attach  ex- 
aggerated importance.  Finally  they  lift 
her  broad  white  collar,  look  underneath, 
and  find  it  there.  **AK  mesneurs,  m«#- 
9ieuT9**  exclaimed  Soeur  Julie,  **il  nefaut 
pas  lever  le  rideau;  d^aUlewre  Qa  ne  eeri 
qu*&  attraper  lee  mouchee."  An  eager 
conversation  ensues  about  supplies  for 
the  inhabitants:  the  Mayor  has  already 
done  much  for  (jerb^viller  in  this  re- 
spect, and  promises  to  do  more.  Sudden- 
ly Soeur  Julie  turns  around  and  faces  me. 
"Et  qtCeet-ee-que  vous  fctiiee  Idnhae  en 
AnUrique,  monsieur,  dans  cette  guerre 
pofUT  le  salut  de  la  cmlisation  humaimf 
II  faut  venir  qudqtCun  vous  taper  swr  le 
dos.'*  The  questioQcameso  unexpectedly 
that  it  was  diflicult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
answer  it  there  and  then;  and  whatever 
the  ultimate  reply,  it  was  only  too  ea^ 
to  see  why  Soeur  Julie  felt  as  she  did. 

The  next  fifteen  minutes  were  occu- 
pied by  the  good  sister's  description  oi 
what  she  had  seen  and  heard  at  Gerb^ 
viller  during  the  time  of  the  German 
occupation.  Shedid  not  minceherwords. 
One  of  the  mildest  episodes  which  she 
recounted  was  the  taking  up  to  the 
church  of  a  number  of  women  and  chil- 
dren whom  the  Germans  had  announced 
that  they  were  going  to  shoot,  although 
they  had  no  intention  of  really  doing 
so,  and  the  playing  for  them  there  of 
Chopin's  Marche  funibre  in  order  to 
prolong  their  agonies  before  they  were 
finally  released.  As  a  student  of  history 
I  have  always  believed  that  one  of  my 
first  duties  was  "to  learn  to  doubt,"  and 
I  confess  that  the  report  of  Lord  Bryce's 
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oommiasioa  (of  which  I  knew  flomethiiig 
before  its  publication),  and  even  Prof. 
Beer's  notable  pamphlet,  had  left  me 
somewhat  skeptical  about  German 
atrocities;  but  the  sight  of  Gerb^viller 
and  my  conversation  with  Soeur  Julie 
were  terribly  convincing. 

Returning  to  Lun^ville,  we  had  hmdi, 
and  a  walk  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace, 
which,  though  it  served  as  temporary 
headquarters  of  the  German  army  of 
occupation,  had  been  left  intact.  "//  ta 
tarn  dire  qu*iU  orU  enlevS  les  pendules,** 
as  my  informant  remarked,  but  the  in- 
habitants were  so  very  quiet  and  Bubmi»- 
sive  that  most  of  the  buildings  in  the 
town  escaped.  Leaving  Lun^ville  in  a 
northerly  direction  we  passed  through 
the  villages  of  Maize,  Drouville,  Cour- 
bessaux,  and  Rem4r6ville,  in  each  of 
which  500  to  1000  French  soldiers  were 
quartered,  and  at  the  last-named  veered 
sharply  to  the  east  The  rumbling  of 
cannon  showed  that  we  were  approach- 
ing the  front,  and  at  Ho^ville,  the  next 
place,  we  were  subjected  to  a  particu- 
larly searching  examination  by  the  sentiy 
before  being  permitted  to  enter.  A  few 
words  with  an  officer  there  informed  us 
that  we  were  dose  to  the  a9afU4ignes, 
and  the  Mayor,  who  knew  the  ground 
pretty  well,  thought  it  advisable  aft^ 
leaving  Ho^ville  to  swing  once  more  to 
the  north.  A  little  farther  on,  where  the 
Toad  ran  along  the  crest  of  a  high  ridge, 
the  Mayor  observed  that  we  could  be 
plainly  seen  and  fired  at  from  the  Ger- 
man trenches  if  they  chose  to  waste  am- 
muniticm  on  us.  But  as  we  believed  that 
we  were  still  within  the  Froich  aoant" 
lignes,  we  were  not  seriously  disturbed. 
At  Som^ville,  however,  a  little  farther 
on,  we  found  our  way  blocked  by  a 
formidable  barbed-wire  entanglement 
guarded  by  several  rather  truculent- 
looking  soldiers,  and  were  obliged  to 
turn  round.  On  the  way  back  a  number 


of  French  soldiers  leaped  from  a  trench 
a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  west  <d  us 
and  brandished  their  rifles,  and  there 
was  a  clatter  that  sounded  very  much  as 
if  their  "action"  was  being  "worked," 
and  their  bolts  thrown  into  place.  Not 
a  shot  was  fired,  but  we  should  probably 
have  been  p^tty  uncomfortable  had  we 
then  known  what  the  Mayor,  after  a 
conversaticm  with  the  military  authori- 
ties, was  able  to  tell  us  on  the  following 
morning,  namely,  that  we  had  actually 
been  for  several  kilometres  in  front  of  the 
French  avanmgnea  in  "no  man's  land*' 
between  the  two  hostile  armies.  In  a 
rolling,  partially  wooded  country  like 
Lorraine,  where  the  trenches  are  not 
continuous,  but  arranged  in  concealed 
strategical  positions  commanding  the 
various  routes,  it  is  perfectly  ea^  to 
wander  in  between  the  lines,  provided 
one  gets  past  the  villages  where  the  ren- 
desvous  of  the  different  regiments  are. 
Once  there  the  assumption  is  that  one  is 
familiar  with  the  terrain  and  the  dispo- 
siti<m  ci  the  troops,  and  one  is  suffered 
to  go  pretty  well  whither  one  pleases. 
There  was  so  little  going  on  that  day 
that  we  probably  ran  almost  no  risk,  but 
at  a  busier  season  we  might  well  have 
been  "potted." 

Ftom  Ho^ville  we  retraced  our  steps 
to  Rem^r^ville  and  then  north  again  to 
Erb^viller  and  Champenoux,  which  we 
entered  from  the  south  after  another 
careful  scrutiny  by  the  sentry.  The 
Mayor  thought  that  by  turning  to  the 
right  we  might  get  out  to  Maserulles 
and  see  some  artillery  in  action.  So  we 
passed  swiftly  out  of  Champenoux  to  the 
eastward,  only  to  be  brought  up  after 
we  had  gone  half  a  mile  or  so  by  a  salvo 
from  a  battery  of  wixanie-qmrues  in- 
stalled in  a  carefully  concealed  position 
dose  to  the  roadside.  We  were  not  50 
yards  distant  from  the  guns  when  they 
went  off,  and  feeling  that  further  ad- 
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yance  might  lead  us  into  difficuKies  we 
stopped  the  car  and  got  out.  The  squad 
that  was  serving  the  battery  looked  at 
us  with  curiosity,  but  ventured  no  re- 
mark, and  we  were  hesitating  what  to 
say  to  them  when  a  middle-aged  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, much  out  of  breath  and 
considerably  excited,  appeared  on  the 
scene  and  asked  us  by  what  authority 
we  had  ventured  so  far.  Our  safe-con- 
duct was  produced,  but  proved  unsati»- 
factory;  it  authorized  us  to  enter  Cham- 
penoux  sans  doute,  but  not  to  passer  d 
tout  Vitesse  beyond  it  as  we  had  done. 
Feeling  that  it  was  none  of  my  business, 
I  retired  with  M.  Petit  and  watched  with 
some  amusement  while  the  lieutenant- 
colonel  "gave  it"  to  the  Recteur  and 
the  Mayor.  First  he  poured  out  the  vials 
of  his  wrath  upon  the  former  until  finally 
the  Mayor  interposed  and  informed  him 
that  he  was  addressing  the  Recteur  of 
the  University  of  Nancy;  then  came  the 
Mayor's  turn  until  the  Recteur  inter- 
posed and  introduced  him.  By  that  time 
it  had  become  obvious  that  the  lieuten- 
ant-colonel had  said  his  say  and  was 
convinced  that  we  were  n*t  spies:  indeed, 
he  seemed  only  to  be  looking  for  an  ex- 
cuse for  being  extra  polite;  and  the  Rec- 
teur furnished  him  one  by  stating  that 
he  had  in  tow  *'un  jeune  AmSrieain  de 
rUniversiU  Harvard**  who  loved  France 
and  wanted  to  see  how  her  sons  could 
fight.  A  minute  later  the  lieutenant- 
colonel  had  taken  me  familiarly  by  the 
arm  and  was  pointing  out  all  the  beauties 
o(  the  soixanie-quinze.  The  gun  is  a  per- 
fect marvel  and  has  hardly  been  changed 
at  all  since  it  was  first  put  forth  in  1899; 
its  simplicity  and  the  speed  and  con- 
venience with  which  it  can  be  manipu- 
lated are  its  outstanding  merits.  Of 
course  the  target  at  which  the  battery 
was  firing  was  out  of  sight  over  the  brow 
of  a  hill;  the  guns  that  composed  it  were 
pointed  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees;  the 


range-finder,  two  or  three  kilometres 
away,  was  the  only  person  who  could  see 
the  shells  it  fired  explode,  and  he  sent 
back  the  result  of  his  observations  to  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  battery  by 
field  telephone,  whose  wire  was  strung 
along  on  forked  sticks.  The  officer  issued 
his  directions  accordingly,  and  every 
man  on  the  gun  repeated  them  aloud 
after  him  so  as  to  make  sure  that  there 
was  no  mistake.  The  men  themselves 
were  of  the  sort  that  it  does  one's  heart 
good  to  see  —  cheerful,  quick,  and  effi- 
cient: the  speed  with  which  the  fat  man 
of  the  party  was  made  to  jump  up  on, 
break,  and  clear  away  a  board  which  one 
of  the  guns  had  accidentally  caught  up 
on  the  recoil  was  delightfully  impressive. 
Some  85  shots  were  fired  while  I  r^nained 
there:  once  I  went  out  and  sat  on  the 
ground  a  few  hundred  feet  in  front  of  the 
battery  and  listened  to  the  wonderful 
metallic  lengthening,  undulating  wail 
which  the  shells  made  as  they  flew  over 
me.  The  Germans  were  singularly  slack 
in  replying.  Every  now  and  then  we  saw 
one  of  their  shells  explode,  but  nothing 
came  near  enough  to  worry  us  seriously. 
They  were  apparently  devoting  most  of 
their  attention  to  another  batteiy  far- 
ther north,  and  they  also  wasted  a  niun- 
ber  of  shots  on  some  of  the  niunerous 
"fake"  or  "Quaker"  guns  with  which 
the  hillside  was  liberally  sprinkled:  I 
should  have  said  there  were  two  or  three 
of  them  for  every  real  one  in  the  se  tion 
where  I  was.  Apparently  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
"genuine  article"  when  seen  from  aero- 
planes, provided  they  are  sufficiently 
screened  with  bushes;  indeed,  I  was  inter- 
ested to  observe  that  on  several  occa- 
sions the  French  had  not  even  taken  the 
trouble  to  provide  perfectly  straight  logs 
to  carry  out  the  deception. 

The  ground  in  front  of  the  battery  was 
scored  with  trenches  and  parallels,  and 
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as  the  evening  shades  began  to  fall, 
squads  of  soldiers  issued  from  them  while 
others  went  forth  to  take  their  places. 
Most  of  them  had  not  fired  a  rifle  for 
several  days  and  were  getting  a  little 
weary  of  the  ccdme  absolu.  lake  the 
lieutenant-colonel  who  came  from  Mets 
and  longed  for  his  revanche,  they  yearned 
for  the  day  of  the  great  advance.  It  may 
still  be  a  long  time  before  it  comes,  but 
most  of  those  who  have  seen  the  French 
army  at  work  will  await  with  seraie  con- 
fidence the  final  issue. 

R,  B.  Merriman,  '96. 

Harvard  Men  in  Hospilal  Work. 
More  especially  the  men  connected  toith 

the  activities  of  the  American  Ambvr 

lance  Hospital,  Paris. 

Ever  since  the  commencement  of  the 
great  Eurc^>ean  war  graduates  of  Har- 
vard have  been  connected  with  the  State 
Hospital,  or  War  Departments  of  the 
various  nations  involved.  More  partic- 
ularly, and  in  greater  numbers,  have 
they  seen  such  service  in  France.  My 
personal  experience  in  Europe  covers 
only  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
June,  1915,  but  the  stimulus  received 
was  perhaps  sufficient  to  carry  my  inter- 
est and  observations  pretty  well  back 
over  the  entire  course  of  the  catastrophe. 
Once  the  game  was  on,  the  American 
Embassy  in  Paris  became  one  of  the 
busiest  places  in  Europe,  on  it  having 
devolved  the  care  of  those  citizens  of  all 
the  nations  fighting  against  the  French, 
still  resident  in,  or  traveling  through, 
France.  Many  Harvard  men  were  among 
those  at  once  pressed  into  the  corps  of 
workers  in  the  Embassy:  Robert  Bacon, 
'80,  Robert  W.  Bliss,  '00,  Ist  Sec.  of  the 
Embassy,  and  W.  O'D.  Iselin,  '05,  were 
active  workers  from  the  very  beginning. 
Since  those  days  there  have  been  many 
changes.  Major  Morton  Henry,  '92, 
Edward  Pickman,  '08,  and  other  Har- 


vard men  have  at  different  times  helped 
in  the  Embassy. 

In  the  last  days  of  August  and  early 
in  September  the  American  Ambulance 
was  established  as  a  military  hospital 
for  wounded  soldiers,  by  members  of  the 
American  Colony  in  Paris,  and  especially 
by  those  on  the  staff  of,  or  interested  in, 
the  American  Hospital,  which  had  long 
been  established  in  Paris,  The  Ambu- 
lance has  been  generously  supported  by 
Americans  both  in  Paris  and  at  home. 
It  is  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
Service  de  SantS  of  the  French  War  De- 
partment, and  is  independent  of  French, 
English,  or  American  Red  Cross  Socie- 
ties. The  Lyc^  Pasteur,  a  very  large 
school  building,  still  under  construction, 
at  Neuilly,  a  suburb  of  Paris,  was  secured 
by  the  War  Office,  and  after  some  alter- 
ations and  finishing  work,  which  was 
most  admirably  done  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time,  was  converted  into  an 
ezcdlent  hospital.  All  the  administra- 
tive departments  of  a  modem  hospital 
were  put  into  operation:  kitchen,  laun- 
dry, supply  room,  diet  kitchen,  apothe- 
cary, etc.  The  beds  were  divided  into 
several  services,  in  addition  to  which 
were  established  a  Dental  Department, 
Throat  and  Nose  Department,  Eye 
Department,  and  an  X-ray  Department 
An  excellent  corps  of  trained  nurses  was 
brought  into  being,  and  a  remarkable 
organization  of  volunteer  or  auxiliary 
nurses  and  orderlies  fitted  in  to  act  as 
assistants.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  without 
this  efficient  group  of  volunteer  workers 
the  cost  of  adequate  maintenance  of  the 
hospital  would  have  been  very  much 
increased. 

Beginning  with  170  beds  the  capacity 
was  gradually  increased,  until,  in  June, 
1915,  it  contained  beds  for  over  570  pa- 
tients. Of  this  number  the  University 
Service  (Service  D)  had  190  beds,  the 
rest  being  divided  between  the  other 
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three  services,  as  follows:  Service  A, 
Dr.  C.  W.  Dubouchet,  surgeon-in-cliief ; 
Service  B,  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Blake;  Service 
C,  Dr.  Mignon.  The  University  Service 
was  composed  of  18  wards,  containing 
each  10  or  11  beds,  with  a  special  operat- 
ing-room and  laboratoiy  provided  on 
the  fourth  floor  of  one  wing. 

Simultaneously  with  the  beginning  of 
the  medical  work  in  the  hospital,  the 
Ambulance  Service  was  started,  and  in 
this  corps  Harvard  men  were  enrolled 
from  the  beginning.  Intimately  associ- 
ated with  the  foundation  and  early  days 
of  the  hospital  were  several  Harvard 
men,  eq>ecially  Robert  Bacon,  '80,  and 
Charles  Carroll,  '87.  At  the  request  of 
the  Medical  Board  of  the  American 
Ambulance  a  surgical  contingent  was 
organised  by  the  Harvard  Medical 
Sdiool,  and  sent  to  France  to  take 
charge  of  the  so-called  University  Serv- 
ice in  that  hospital  from  April  1  to 
July  1, 1915.  This  contingent,  common- 
ly known  as  the  "Harvard  Unit,"  was 
composed  of  17  surgeons  and  nurses. 
The  funds  needed  for  their  equipment 
and  transportation  were  generously  pro- 
vided by  William  Lindsey,  of  Boston, 
who,  though  not  a  graduate  himself,  has 
a  son,  K.  L.  Lindsey,  '10.  The  personnel 
of  the  unit  was  as  follows:  Dr.  Harvey 
Cushing,  m  '95,  Professor  of  Surgery, 
surgeon;  Dr.  Robert  B.  Greenough,  '9S» 
Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery,  surgeon 
and  executive  officer;  Dr.  Richard  P. 
Strong,  Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine, 
bacteriologist;  Dr.  Robert  B.  Osgood, 
m  '99,  orthopedic  surgeon;  Dr.  Beth 
Vincent,  '98,  assistant  surgeon;  Dr. 
Walter  M.  Boothby,  '02,  anaesthetist; 
Drs.  Fred  A.  Coller,  m  '12,  and  Elliott 
C.  Cutler,  '09,  resident  surgeons;  Drs. 
Philip  D.  Wilson,  m  '12,  M.  Smith- 
Petersen,  m  '14,  and  Lymon  6.  Barton, 
Jr.,  m  '12,  house  officers;  Dr.  Orville  F. 
Rogers,  Jr.,  '08,  medical  asastant;  Dr. 


George  Benet,  m  'IS,  laboratory  assist- 
ant; Waaea  Edith  I.  Cox,  Geraldine 
Martin,  Helen  Parks,  and  Marion  YHl- 
son,  operadng-room  nurses. 

About  April  10  Dr.  Strong  was  obliged 
to  leave  Paris  for  Serbia  to  take  up  the 
position  of  Director  of  the  Red  Cross 
Sanitary  Commission;  May  1,  Dr.  Cush- 
ing and  Dr.  Boothby  left  for  home,  and 
May  28  Miss  Wilson  left  for  England. 
The  rest  of  the  unit,  however,  remained 
working  in  the  American  Ambulance  till 
our  departure  for  home  July  1. 

Immediately  on  our  arrival,  April  1, 
we  took  over  the  University  Service.  As 
soon  as  possible  stenographers  were  ob- 
tained and  a  system  of  filing  and  keeping 
records  was  established.  A  photographer 
was  added  to  our  retainers  to  aid  in  mak- 
ing our  observations  and  records  more 
complete.  Histories  were  obtained  on 
all  patients,  except  the  few  discharged 
shortly  after  our  arrival,  and  notes  were 
dictated  on  cases  almost  daily.  These, 
with  duplicate  X-ray  prints,  our  own  pho- 
tographs, and  various  accessory  studies* 
made  our  records  fairly  complete,  and  we 
brought  back  two  complete  sets  whidi 
are  to  be  filed  away  in  the  Library  of  the 
Medical  School. 

The  supply  of  wounded  to  the  Ameri- 
can Ambulance  was  probably  as  con- 
stant as  that  to  any  of  the  French  mili- 
tary hospitals,  but,  of  course,  varied  with 
the  activities  at  the  front.  Under  or- 
dinary circumstances  a  soldier  wounded 
in  the  trenches  has  an  inunediate  first- 
aid  dressing  applied  by  himsdf  or  a 
friend;  then  he  walks  or  is  carried  to  the 
p09te  de  $ec&urs,  which  is  the  emergency 
dressing-station,  inunediately  on  the 
field  of  battle,  generally  in  some  sort  of  a 
bomb-proof  shelter;  here  he  is  observed, 
splints  applied  or  an  operation  performed 
if  necessity  demands  it,  and  then  is  at 
once  evacuated  to  a  first-line  ambulance 
just  beyond  artillery  fire;  here  he  is  again 
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studied,  his  bandage  changed  and  he  may 
be  operated  on  if  necessary,  but  if  his 
condition  warrants  it  he  is  at  once  evacu- 
ated to  the  railway  and  shipped  south 
on  a  "sanitary  train.*'  On  such  trains 
the  wounded  reach  Paris  and  the  great 
distributing  centres,  and  are  at  once 
divided  among  the  local  hospitals. 
From  the  station  they  reach  the  hospi- 
tals by  motor  ambulances. 

It  seems  complex,  but  we  often  got 
patients  in  the  hospital  in  Paris  within 
12  to  14  hours  after  they  have  been  hit, 
even  when  coming  from  Arras  or  the  line 
farther  north  toward  Ypres.  On  arrival 
in  the  hospital  patients  are  at  once  seen 
by  the  receiving  officer,  who,  in  our 
service,  was  one  of  the  residents,  and  by 
him  senteither  to  theward  direct,  to  have 
a  bath  Srst,  or  to  the  operating-room,  as 
each  sin^  case  demanded.  The  larg- 
est number  of  admissions  to  the  Univer- 
sity Service  in  any  24  hour  period  was  9li 
cases.  In  the  three  months  2d5  new  cases 
were  allotted  to  us  —  an  average  of  over 
8  cases  a  day.  In  all  441  cases  were  at 
one  time  or  another  under  our  observa- 
tion and  care.  Of  the  888  cases  on  which 
we  have  full  records  818  received  actual 
wounds  by  missiles  —  as  follows: 

Rifle  bmll 128 

Shrapnel  bmll 31 

Shell  fragment 133 

Shell  fragment  and  rifle  ban 6 

Shell  fragment  and  shrapnd 1 

Doubtful 6 

Bomb  fragments 9 

Hand-grenade 3 

Barbed  wire 1 

Mine  explosion 1 

Revolver  ball 1 

Total 318 

Of  the  85  cases  in  which  no  actual 
wounds  were  produced  by  missiles,  a 
large  number  were  due  to  falls,  chiefly 
from  horses  or  into  trenches,  and  to  men 
being  thrown  down  by  a  mine  or  large 
didl  or  bomb  explosion  near  by.  Also 
there  were  a  few  simple  surgical  condi- 
tioos,  as  appendicitis  and  hernia,  de- 


manding surgical  treatment.  Many  of 
the  cases  presented  more  than  one 
wound,  there  being  670  instances  <rf  med- 
ical or  surgical  conditions  in  888  cases. 
A  glance  at  the  following  table  shows  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  location  of  wounds, 
but,  of  course,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  this  is  not  a  true  measure  of  the 
proportion  <rf  wounds  received  in  battle, 
for  most  of  the  head  and  abdominal  in- 
juries are  fatal  at  the  front,  and  never 
reach  the  great  base  hospitals: 

Skull  fraetnres 30 

Spinal  cord  injuries 7 

Superficial  wounds,  head  and  face 10 

Friioturee,  upper  and  lower  Jaw 63 

Diseases  ^d  injuries  of  the  abdomen . .  13 

Injuries  ol  pdvis 4 

Peripheral  nenre  lesions 39 

Joint  lesions  without  ftracture 13 

Fractures  of  extremities  (13  required 

amputation) 140 

Upper  arm 31 

Leg 36 

Thigh 21 

Injuries   of  the   diest    (9   perforating 

wounds) 31 

Lemon  of  soft  parts  alone 257 

In  several  cases  several  missiles,  com- 
monly shell  fragments,  produced  multi- 
ple wounds.  In  others  one  missile  pro- 
duced multiple  wounds  in  the  same  inr 
dividual;  thus  in  one  instance  eight 
wounds  were  produced  in  one  individual 
by  a  single  rifle  ball. 

Fully  90  per  cent  of  the  wounds  were 
badly  infected,  this  in  great  part  being 
due  to  the  fact  that  pieces  of  clothing 
were  frequently  carried  into  the  wounds, 
the  short  fibre  of  the  stu£F  used  in  the 
French  uniforms  being  particulariy  eas- 
ily shot  in,  because  of  its  texture.  As 
frequently  as  possible  cultures  were 
made  from  wounds,  either  directly  at 
entrance  when  the  dressing  was  first 
dianged,  or  on  the  operating-table. 
These  bacteriological  studies  will  Ut^ 
be  reported  by  Drs.  Rogers  and  Benet. 
As  we  gradually  took  in  the  nature  of 
the  infection  and  type  of  wounds  we 
came  more  and  more  to  subjecting  each 
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case  to  operation  as  soon  as  possible,  in 
order  to  clean  out  the  wounds,  to  remove 
whatever  pieces  of  clothes,  missile,  or 
broken  bone  could  be  found,  and  to 
establish  thorough  drainage.  This  be- 
came the  routine  and  our  results  seemed 
to  justify  the  procedure,  for  the  rapid 
recovery  in  cases  thus  treated  was  often 
striking. 

Of  all  cases  the  compound  fractures 
were  the  most  serious  and  di£Scult  to 
handle,  and  in  the  preparation  of  and 
advice  as  to  what  type  of  ^apparatus  we 
had  best  put  such  patients  into.  Dr. 
Osgood  was  an  invaluable  asset.  As  a 
whole  the  cases  did  well,  and  we  evacu- 
ated many  cases  in  excellent  condition, 
quite  ready  to  return  to  the  front.  We 
had  seven  deaths  in  all,  three  from  men- 
ingitis following  head  injuries,  one  from 
peritonitis  due  to  a  shell  fragment  per- 
forating the  bowel,  one  from  a  bad  shell 
fragment  tear  of  a  lung,  one  from  general 
gas  bacillus  infection  following  amputa- 
tion of  a  broken,  gas-gangrene  arm,  and 
one  from  gradual  toxiemia  following 
complete  paralysis  from  the  chest  down, 
due  to  a  spinal  injury.  The  French  sol- 
diers, with  whom  we  had  almost  entirely 
to  deal,  proved  to  be  an  exceptionally 
patient,  cheerful,  and  brave  type,  and 
we  found  it  hard  to  leave  many  of  them. 

But  there  were  and  are  Harvard  men 
scattered  in  hospital  work  not  only  else- 
where in  France,  but  in  England  and 
even  Serbia.  With  Prof.  Strong  in  Serbia 
went  Dr.  George  Shattuck,  *01,  Dr.  F. 
B.  Grinnell,  *09,  and  Dr.  Sellards,  in- 
structor in  Tropical  Medicine  in  the 
Harvard  Medical  School. 

In  a  small  hospital  at  Fort  Mahon, 
France,  were  Dr.  George  Pierce,  *94,  and 
Dr.  Charles  S.  Butler,  '93;  at  the  Cha- 
teau Passy  Hospital,  near  Sens,  were 
Dr.  Percy  Tumure,  '94,  and  Dr.  I.  C. 
Walker,  Assistant  in  Medicine,  H.M.S. 
In  the  hospital  at  Juilly,  an  institution 


allied  to  the  American  Hospital,  Paris, 
and  supported  by  Mrs.  H.  P.  Whitney, 
of  New  York,  were  at  different  times 
Dr.  Jason  Mixter,  '06,  and  Dr.  George 

E.  Brewer,  '85.  Richard  Norton,  '92, 
headed  the  American  Volunteer  Corps 
working  for  the  St.  John's  Ambulance 
Association  (British),  with  headquarters 
near  Amiens.  At  Paignton,  England, 
Dr.  Howard  Beal,  m  '98,  heads  the  Red 
Cross  Unit,  in  which  is  also  Dr.  H.  H. 
Howard,  m  '12. 

And  now  only  recently  a  second  Har- 
vard Unit  has  gone  over  to  serve  in  the 
Royal  Medical  Corps  (British),  taking 
rank  and  pay  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
English  Hospital  forces.  They  are  al- 
ready situated  at  Etaples,  France,  dose 
to  the  Channd  coast.  The  personnel  is 
as  follows:  Dr.  E.  H.  Nichols,  '86,  Assoc. 
Professor  of  Surgeiy,  chief  surgeon;  Drs. 
C.  A.  Porter,  '88,  M.  E.  Faulkner,  '87. 
H.  P.  Mosher,  '92,  F.  B.  Lund,  '88,  A. 
Quackenboss,  m  '92,  N.  S.  Huntmg,  '84, 
Roger  I.  Lee,  '02,  H.  F.  HartweU,  '95, 
R.  H.  Vose,  m  '96,  D.  B.  Reardon,  m  '08, 
B.  P.  Stookey,  m  '13,  F.  A.  CoUer,  m  '12, 
R.  P.  Borden,  m  '13,  Allen  Greenwood, 
m  '89,  A.  M.  Frost,  m  '13,  W.  M.  Lacey, 
m  '12,  P.  A.  Leavitt,  '10,  G.  W.  Bach- 
mann,  '08,  H.  M.  Goodwin,  m  '13,  R.  R. 
Sattler,  m  '18,  W.  A.  Lane,  m  '99,  C.  W. 
Bressler,  medical  special,  Paul  Withing- 
ton,  '10,  W.  E.  Hunter,  medical  special, 
A.  A.  Barrows,  m  '02,  G.  L.  Tobey,  m  '03, 

F.  W.  Snow,  m  '02,  W.  J.  Dodd.  m  '01, 
V.  H.  Kazanjian,  d  '05,  F.  G.  Brigham, 
m  '09,  F.  H.  Cushman,  Dn.  '15,  R.  S. 
Austin,  m  '11,  and  S.  A.  Hopkins,  M.D. 
Col  P.  &  S.,  N.Y., '80. 

To  sail  shortly  to  join  this  same  unit 
are  Dr.  C.  C.  Simmons,  '99,  and  Dr. 
Edward  P.  Richardson,  '02.  The  underr 
taking  is  very  large,  and  the  preparations 
involved  a  great  amount  of  work  and 
energy.  But  that  Boston  should  send 
such  a  large  contingent  of  our  ablest 
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surgeons,  and  that  they  are  all  Harvard 
graduates,  or  have  been  at  some  time 
connected  with  the  University,  is  a 
source  of  much  satisfaction.  We,  who 
have  just  returned,  wish  them  the  best  of 
luck! 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  really  great  num- 
bers of  Harvard  men  are  actually  in 
Europe,  and  closely  associated  with  the 
relief  of  the  suffering  and  destruction 
that  is  the  inevitable  price  of  war.  Be- 
sides such  as  I  have  named  there  must 
be  others,  for  it  is  indeed  hard  in  such 
times  to  locate  individuals  definitely. 
Beyond  those  in  hospital  work  there  are, 
of  course,  the  Harvard  men  in  the  Ambu- 
lance services,  those  actually  engaged  in 
the  war,  and  those  in  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vices. The  number  is  creditable  and  the 
work  such  as  we  know  it,  has,  we  hope, 
been  of  some  aid  and  support  along  the 
best  lines  of  endeavor.  The  effort  is  cer- 
tainly praiseworthy.  But  before  closing 
let  me  say  that  there  is  much  yet  to  be 
done,  that  the  opportunity  for  helping  is 
limitless,  and  that,  to  those  who  have 
gone  over,  the  reward  has  been  found 
immeasurable. 

E.  C.  Cutler,  '09. 

Personal  Notes, 

£.  M.  Pickman,  '08,  J.  D.  Paul,  '08, 
N.  Roosevelt,  14,  Day  Kimball,  '15, 
and  H.  G.  Carey,  '13,  are  all  assisting  in 
the  tremendous  work  of  the  American 
Embassy  in  Paris. 

Richard  Norton,  '92,  has  been  award- 
ed the  French  military  cross,  the  Croix 
de  Ouerre,  for  bravery  in  his  work  among 
the  wounded  on  the  battlefield.  He  was 
told  by  the  Grovemment  that  the  deco- 
ration was  awarded  especially  for  his 
heroic  work  in  rescuing  the  wounded 
during  the  evacuation  of  a  village  within 
500  metres  of  the  enemy's  lines. 

Victor  C.  Chapman,  '13,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  French  army,  has  been 


promoted  for  conspicuous  bravery.  He 
is  in  the  famous  Foreign  Legion,  which 
has  always  been  renowned  for  its  brav- 
ery and  daring. 

J.  R.  Chiids,  A.M.  '15,  and  A.  R. 
Jennings,  Sp.L.A.,  have  gone  to  France 
to  serve  with  the  American  Red  Cross. 

H.  B.  Willis,  ['12],  who  has  been  work- 
ing with  the  American  Ambulance  Corps 
from  Pont-&-Mousson,  was  mentioned 
for  bravery  for  his  excellent  work  in  car- 
rying wounded  from  a  farmhouse  which 
was  under  shell  and  rifle  fire.  He  has 
written  articles  about  the  war  for  the 
Boston  Qlobe. 

C.  F.  Hawkins,  p  *13,  who  entered 
Oxford  last  autumn  as  a  Rhodes  Scholar 
from  Massachusetts,  spent  a  good  part 
of  the  winter  assisting  the  American  Re- 
lief Conmussion  in  Belgium.  His  work 
was  especially  in  the  Province  of  Lux- 
embourg. 

W.  P.  Draper,  '18,  is  a  2d  lieutenant 
in  the  Royal  Field  Artillery,  in  command 
of  an  ammunition  column  in  the  33d 
Brigade  of  the  Eighth  Division  of  the 
British  Expeditionary  Force.  He  has 
seen  continuous  active  service  since  he 
was  sent  to  the  front  some  months  ago. 

Dr.  Richard  P.  Strong,  Professor  of 
Tropieal  Diseases  in  the  Medical  School, 
has  been  doing  a  marvelous  work  in  Ser- 
bia in  the  disinfecting  of  the  towns  and 
in  the  eradication  of  typhus.  Medical 
men  say  that  Dr.  Strong's  position  is 
really  more  dangerous  than  that  of  sol- 
diers in  the  trenches.  It  is  the  most  im- 
portant possible  life-saving  work.  Some 
of  the  hardships  and  successes  of  the 
work  are  described,  in  diaiy  form,  by 
Dr.  Strong,  in  the  August  niunber  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  Magazine,  and  this 
ranple,  unpretentious  article  gives,  bet- 
ter than  any  more  formal  report  could 
do,  an  idea  of  the  difficulties  to  be  sur- 
mounted, and  of  the  scope  of  what  must 
be  accomplished.  That  very  much  has 
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already  been  done  is  proved  by  a  letter 
to  the  American  Red  Cross,  written  at 
the  end  of  June  by  Sir  Thomas  lipton. 
*'The  work  that  has  been  performed  by 
Dr.  Strong  and  his  staff/'  he  says,  "has 
been  miraculous  in  the  way  of  killing 
this  disease.  Many  hospitab  that  I  vis- 
ited the  last  time  I  was  in  the  country 
were  full  of  typhus  cases,  but  this  time  I 
called  they  had  none.  At  Uskub,  the 
headquarters  of  Dr.  Strong,  some  of  the 
hospitals  are  closing  up.  I  could  hardly 
believe  that  in  such  a  short  time  the 
staff  you  sent  out  here  could  have  made 
such  a  change.  The  terrible  sights  that 
I  witnessed  in  connection  with  typhus 
when  I  was  in  Serbia  the  first  time  are 
now  finished.'*  In  addition  to  his  attack 
on  typhus  Dr.  Strong  is  inoculating  for 
cholera  and  is  working  to  get  the  whole 
country  into  a  really  sanitary  condition. 
F.  T.  Colby.  '05,  was  with  the  Ameri- 
can Ambulance  for  several  months  in  the 
autunm,  serving  in  the  North.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  felt  that  the  otgani- 
Eation  hampered  the  freedom  of  his 
squad,  which  he  had  raised  and  financed 
independently,  so  he  broke  loose  and  got 
a  station  with  the  Belgian  army.  At 
present  he  is  doing  splendid  work  with  a 
section  of  more  than  20  cars.  All  his 
drivers  and  mechanics  are  enlisted  men 
from  the  Belgian  army  and  he  is  in  entire 
charge  of  an  important  section  of  the 
front  now  held  by  that  force  He  is  not 
permitted  by  the  military  authorities  to 
have  any  volunteers  in  his  corps,  as  there 
can  be  no  question  of  implicit  obedience. 
It  is  said  that  the  excdlenoe  of  his  pei^ 
sonal  service  and  efficiency  is  to  be  recog- 
nised with  the  Order  of  Leopold. 

HARVEY  H.  BAKER,  JUVENILE 
COURT  JUDGE. 

In  Judge  Baker,  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
of  Boston,  Harvard  furnished  a  leader  in 


a  new  field  of  service.  He  was  master  of 
his  subject  and  of  his  court,  yet  he  made 
himself  the  willing  servant  of  the  unfor- 
tunates who  gave  it  cause  for  existence. 

Within  a  few  years  the  public  mind 
has  advanced  wonderfully  in  matters 
relating  to  the  prevention  of  evil  as  dis- 
tinguished from  its  mere  alleviation.  In 
no  quarter  has  this  revolution  from  old 
ideas  been  so  marked  as  in  the  problems 
of  delinquent  children.  Both  in  courts 
and  homes  the  trend  is  away  from  the 
old  views  of  children  burdened  with 
"original  sin."  Everywhere  is  a  growing 
willingness  to  investigate  and  if  possible 
remove  the  causes  of  that  sinfulness  or 
delinquem^. 

The  term  "juvenile  court"  in  its  pres- 
ent sense  was  unknown  twenty  years  ago. 
Today  it  is  one  to  conjure  with,  so  much 
has  been  done  for  the  advancement  of 
humanity  in  a  few  such  tribunals,  or,  as 
they  have  more  projperiy  become,  social 
clinics.  Harvard  has  done  more  than  its 
share  in  thb  good  work.  The  names  of 
Mack  and  Carpenter  in  Chicago  and  ci 
Harvey  Baker  in  Boston  stand  out  as 
leaders  and  exemplars. 

In  1906  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts created  a  juvenile  court  for  the  dty 
of  Boston  with  broad  new  powers,  the 
first  court  created  soldy  to  administer 
juvenile  cases.  Gov.  Curtis  Guild  called 
"Harvey  Humphrey  Baker,  '91,  to  be  its 
{residing  judge.  After  nine  years  his 
work  was  cut  short  on  April  10,  1915, 
when  he  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  pneu- 
monia after  a  week's  illness  at  his  home 
in  Brookline. 

Harvey  Humphrey  Baker  was  a 
Yankee  of  Yankees.  His  father  came 
from  Cape  Cod,  which  has  sent  forth 
many  of  that  name  to  make  fame  for 
themselves  and  their  communities.  His 
grandfather  Humphrey  owned  a  large 
farm  on  and  near  Newton  Street,  Brook- 
line,  a  portion  of  which  later  became 
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part  of  the  BrooUine  Country  Club.  In 
the  enlarged  farmhouse  his  mother  was 
married  to  James  Baker,  a  merchant, 
and  in  it  Judge  Baker  was  bom  and  lived 
his  life  of  forty-six  years. 

He  prepared  for  CoUege  at  the  Rox- 
bury  Latin  School.  In  College  he  took  a 
high  stand  as  a  sdiolar.  He  was  given  a 
detur,  took  a  Boylston  Prise  for  decla- 
mation, and  a  Bowdoin  Price.  He  re- 
ceived honorable  mention  in  Political 
Economy  and  Histoiy,  final  honors  in 
Political  Science,  was  a  Phi  Beta  ICappa 
man,  and  entitled  to  a  Dissertation  at 
Commencement. 

Three  years  in  the  Harvard  Law 
Sdiool,  with  both  LL.B.  and  A.M.  in  1804, 
completed  his  seven  years  at  Cambridge. 
After  a  week's  vacation  he  entered  the 
law  oflfice  of  Hayes,  '84,  and  Williams, 
'85,  in  Boston.  In  six  months  he  became 
a  member  of  the  firm,  later  known  as 
Hayes,  Williams,  Baker  k  Hersey,  and 
continued  in  that  omnection  up  to  his 
death.  For  a  year  he  was  derk  of  the 
Police  Court  of  Brookline,  and  then  from 
1895  to  1900  a  special  justice  of  that 
court. 

In  1895  he  served  as  secretary  of  a 
conference  of  Child  Helping  Societies  of 
Boston  and  vicinity,  and  in  that  capacity 
revised  and  edited  a  Manual  for  Use  in 
Cases  cf  Juvenile  Offenders. 

He  was  always  alive  to  his  duties  as  a 
citixen  and  from  early  manhood  took  an 
active  speaking  part  in  the  great  town 
meetings  of  Brookline,  probably  the 
most  populous  town  in  the  United  States. 
For  a  number  of  years  Judge  Baker  had 
been  one  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of 
Thirty  of  the  town  to  pass  upon  the  arti- 
cles in  town  warrants.  He  also  served 
as  a  trustee  of  the  public  cemetery  of  that 
town. 

In  religious  matters  he  was  active  for 
years  as  chairman  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Ja-. 


maica  Plain,  of  which  Rev.  Charles  P. 
Dole,  '09,  is  the  minister. 

But  it  was  in  the  Juvenile  Court  that 
he  found  his  great  opportunity.  Though 
an  able  lawyer,  with  capacity  for  any 
advancement  at  the  bar  or  on  the  bench, 
he  preferred  the  humanitarian  problems 
of  this  new  court  He  saw  at  once  its 
possibilities  permanently  to  improve 
social  conditions.  The  court  found  in 
him  an  ideal  judge  and,  through  his 
nine  years  of  work,  found  itself  famous 
throu^out  the  country.  It  became  the 
best  example  of  the  successful  application 
of  the  new  methods,  directed  primarily  to 
prevention  of  crime,  not  through  the  sole 
method  of  fear  and  punishment,  but 
largely  by  the  thorough  investigation  of 
causes  and  surroundings,  seddng  to  re- 
move such  as  tended  to  crime,  and  try- 
ing in  the  specific  human  examples 
brought  it  to  build  up  the  material  for 
future  ri^t  conduct  as  well  as  to  apply 
the  proper  deterrents  from  a  repetition 
of  the  delinquency,  misdemeanor,  or 
(mcnce. 

He  had  the  "duld  sense"  bom  in  him. 
It  enabled  him,  a  bachelor,  to  under- 
stand the  problems  of  his  court  and  of 
his  cases.  Few  married  men  with  large 
families  and  the  experience  of  many 
years  could  display  an  equal  availability 
for  that  work.  He  was  naturally  high- 
minded.  His  treatment  of  cases  of 
"tou^"  girls  was  both  delicate  and 
masterly.  Women  who  had  opportunity 
to  witness  this  phase  of  his  work  have 
been  loud  in  their  praise  of  his  methods 
and  results. 

Bom  and  living  in  the  country,  he  was 
ever  a  country  boy  in  spirit,  fond  of  out- 
of-door  life  and  the  delights  of  nature. 
This  view  of  life,  with  his  own  early 
discipline  of  chores  about  the  place,  gave 
him  sympathy  for  the  tenement-housed 
boys  and  girls  brought  to  his  court.  jHe 
recognized  that  the  lade  ci  disdpline  and 
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of  outlet  for  extra  energy  in  their  con- 
fined and  often  vacant  lives  had  bred  the 
causes  for  many  of  his  court  cases. 

The  parents  of  many  boys  and  girb 
came  to  know  and  understand  in  a  new 
way  their  own  children  after  a  hearing 
in  Judge  Baker's  court.  He  opened  the 
eyes  of  both  parents  and  children  to 
duties  and  possibilities  of  which  they 
had  been  ignorant.  The  more  he  was 
able  to  do  this  the  greater  became  his 
interest  in  the  opportunities  of  his  work. 
He  made  every  effort  to  produce  a  last- 
ing result  for  good  from  the  bringing  of 
each  case  into  his  court. 

To  make  sure  of  what  he  was  doing, 
he  paid  from  his  own  pocket  an  expert 
investigator  from  another  dty  to  study 
his  court,  his  methods,  his  results,  and  to 
report  to  him  the  finding.  The  fact  that 
it  was  done  is  a  tribute  to  his  courage 
and  his  modesty.   . 

With  all  his  heartfelt  interest  in  the 
individual  delinquents,  his  was  no  molly- 
coddle court.  No  man  could  be  more 
righteously  angry  than  he  with  a  really 
criminal  case  or  a  responsible  and  delin- 
quent parent.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
make  necessary  commitments  to  institu- 
tions or  to  let  the  rigor  of  the  law  take 
its  course.  In  doing  this,  however,  he 
knew  just  what  he  was  doing,  for  he  had 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  institu- 
tions for  juveniles,  was  a  student  of  their 
methods,  and  of  the  results  they  pro- 
duced upon  the  human  subject-matter, 
their  inmates. 

He  studied  broadly  all  the  phases  of 
juvenile  delinquency  and  was  a  regular 
attendant  and  frequent  speaker  at  na- 
tional and  state  conferences  of  charities 
and  correction.  In  1914  he  was  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Conference.  His 
investigations  showed  f eeble-mindedness 
to  be  the  cause  of  many  of  the  youthful 
delinquencies  brought  before  his  court 
and  led  him  to  take  a  great  interest  in 


the  formation  of  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety for  Mental  Qygiene,  of  which  he 
was  made  president. 

When  the  Juvenile  Court  was  created 
it  was  supposed  that  the  work  of  the 
judge,  assisted  by  the  previous  investi- 
gations of  his  probation  officers,  would 
be  a  half-time  job,  over  at  one  o'clock. 
Judge  Baker,  realizing  the  possibilities 
of  thb  court,  made  its  cause  his  own. 
He  gave  freely  of  himself  for  it,  dropped 
all  of  his  private  practice  and  often  held 
special  sessions  in  the  afternoons,  some- 
times in  the  evenings,  as  a  convenience 
to  parents.  The  court  became  regularly 
an  all-day  work  for  him. 

He  spoke  for  it  and  aboot  it  in  public 
gatherings,  dubs,  and  sodeties  when- 
ever the  opportunity  offered,  and  made 
known  the  work  of  the  court  and  his 
aspirations  for  it  and  the  chance  to  help 
the  human  victims  of  circumstances  or 
surroundings  who  came  before  it.  Thus 
he  enlisted  support  for  the  prindples  of 
the  court,  and,  when  necessary,  hdp  and 
S3rmpathy  for  worthy  cases  which  came 
to  his  attention. 

The  work  of  the  court  was  done  in 
most  unattractive  and  dismal  quarters 
in  a  semi-basement  suite  of  rooms  whose 
only  outlook  was  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
interior  quadrangle  of  a  high  dty  court- 
house.  In  and  out  of  his  plain  courtroom 
came  and  went  the  children  with  their 
parents.  "Here  daily  he  sat  hour  after 
hour,  solving  the  problems  of  thousands, 
a  father  to  them  all!  Always  giving  the 
children  and  their  parents  a  chance  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation  if  they 
could  with  the  help  of  the  court,  and 
then,  as  chief  probation  officer  as  well  as 
judge,  nursing  with  tirdess  care  their 
devdopment  in  moral  character. 

"Did  you  ever  see  him  say  good-bye 
to  a  boy  who,  through  successful  proba- 
tion, had  gained  the  victory  over  him« 
self?   That  little  dismal  room  was  then 
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brightened  with  'the  light  that  never 
was  on  land  or  sea'  as,  with  that  smile 
which  blessed  all  on  whom  it  fell,  he 
bade  him  a  godspeed  and  let  him  go." 

What  a  classmate  has  written  of  him 
is  a  fitting  characterization  of  him  and 
his  work:  "An  unusually  large  number 
of  our  citizens  have  realized  the  unselfish 
devotion  and  public  spirit  which  Judge 
Baker  put  into  his  work.  They  saw  a  life 
of  extreme  purity  coming  into  the  closest 
personal  relation  with  children  whose 
lives  had  always  been  darkened,  shining 
upon  them  out  of  the  warmth  and  kind- 
liness of  his  heart,  reaching  out  to  them 
a  helping  hand  and  raising  them  up  by 
the  sheer  strength  and  beauty  of  his  own 
character.  Those  who  can  also  see  in 
Judge  Baker  a  leader  in  a  great  move- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  unfortunate  chil- 
dren which  is  to  raise  the  moral  standard 
of  the  whole  race,  have  a  picture  of  hu- 
man service,  the  equal  of  which  it  b  hard 
for  us  to  conceive." 

Henry  M.  WiUianu,  '85. 

THE  MEYER  INCmENT. 

Late  last  autumn  Prof.  Kuno  Meyer, 
the  German  Celtic  scholar,  was  invited 
to  give  at  Harvard  a  lecture  on  Celtic 
Literature.  When  it  was  learned,  how- 
ever, that  Dr.  Meyer  used  his  lecture  as 
a  means  of  conducting  a  pro-German 
propaganda  among  the  Irish- Americans, 
the  invitation  was  withdrawn.  Accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  papers.  Dr.  Meyer 
thereupon  criticized  very  brusquely  Har- 
vard's action:  but  this  did  not  prevent 
him  from  allowing  himself,  at  the  urgen- 
cy of  one  of  the  German  professors  at 
Harvard,  to  be  a  candidate  for  appoint- 
ment as  German  Exchange  Professor  at 
Harvard  during  the  next  academic  year. 

Then  the  publication  by  the  Harvard 
Advocate  of  an  undergraduate  poem  re- 
sulted in  Professor  Meyer's  exasperation. 


The  Advocate  offered  a  prize  of  $10  for  the 
best  poem  on  the  European  War.  The 
judges.  Dean  L.  B.  R.  Briggs  and  Prof. 
Bliss  Perry,  awarded  the  prize  to  the  fol- 
lowing sonnet,  simply  on  the  basb  of 
poetic  excellence  compared  with  theoom- 
peting  poems:  — 

GOTT  BUT  UNS 

No  doubt  ye  are  the  people:  wiBdom'ff  flame 
Springs  from  your  cannon  —  yea,  from  yours 

alone. 
God  needs  your  dripping  lance  to  prop  his 
throne; 
Your  gleeful  torch  His  glory  to  proclaim. 
No  doubt  ye  are  the  people:  far  from  shame 
Your  Captains  who  deface  the  sculptured 

stone 
Which,  by  the  labor  and  the  blood  and  bone 
Of  pious  millions,  calls  upon  His  name. 

No  doubt  ye  are  the  folk:  and  *t  is  to  prove 
Your  wardenship  of  Virtue  and  of  Lore 
Ye  sacrifice  the  Truth  in  reeking  gore 

Upon  your  altar  to  the  Prince  of  Love. 
Yet  still  cry  we  who  still  in  darkness  plod: 
*'  *T  is  Antichrist  ye  serve,  and  not  our  God.'! 

The  author  is  C.  Huntington  Jacobs, 
'16.  The  sonnet  was  published  in  the  Ad' 
vocate  of  April  9.  A  fortnight  later  Dr. 
Meyer  gave  the  following  letter  to  the 
press,  and  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  President 
Lowell:  — 

Mabtlamd  Club,  Baltimore,  Md., 
April  26,  1015. 
Sib,— 

I  hear  that  the  slanderous  and  vile  poem 
entitled  "Gott  mit  uns,"  which  under  the 
heading  "Harvard  Prise  Poem"  has  recently 
made  the  ro\md  of  the  American  press,  was 
actually  awarded  a  prise  by  two  members  of 
the  Harvard  professorate,  Meesrs.  Briggs  and 
Perry.  This  gratuitous  and  shameless  in- 
sult to  the  honor  and  fair  fame  of  a  friendly 
nation  has  called  forth  no  word  of  censure 
or  disavowal  from  you,  Sir,  or  from  any  of 
the  authorities  of  the  institution  over  which 
you  preside. 

It  is  the  pretence  of  Harvard  to  cultivate 
within  its  precincts  a  true  spirit  of  neutrality. 
Let  me  recall  to  you  the  noble  words  in  which 
President  Wilson  the  other  day  defined  that 
spirit.  Its  basis  is  to  be  "sympathy  for  man- 
kind, fairness,  good  will,  impartiality  of  spirit 
and  of  judgment."  By  singling  out  this  dam- 
nable poem  for  a  prise,  by  its  publication  in 
the  pages  of  the  Advocate,  by  silently  conniv- 
ing at  its  wider  circulation  in  the  press,  Har. 
vard  has  revealed  its_true  spirit,  whioh  is  one 
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of  unmitigated  hostility  to  my  ooontry  and 
p<x>ple  and  to  their  cause.  It  is  the  same 
spirit  which  animates  every  word  recently 
written  on  Germany  by  your  iwedeoessor. 

At  a  time  when  it  behooves  all  aoademio 
institutions  and  bodies,  but  especially  those  of 
neutral  countries,  to  exert  all  their  influence 
for  promoting  amity  in  international  relations, 
for  safeguarding  the  common  interests  of 
science,  scholarship,  and  learning,  for  healing 
some  of  the  wounds  which  the  war  has  struck, 
the  University  of  Harvard  has  wantonly  and 
wickedly  gone  out  of  its  way  to  carry  strife 
into  the  hallowed  peace  of  the  academic  world 
by  heaping  insult  upon  a  people  to  which  it, 
in  common  with  and  above  the  rest  of  America, 
owes  so  much.  Even  our  open  and  declared 
enemies  have  recoiled  from  such  an  action. 
You  and  the  institution  which  you  represent 
stand  branded  before  the  world  and  posterity 
as  abettors  of  international  animosity,  as  trait- 
ors to  the  sacred  cause  of  humanity. 

In  the  name  of  my  native  country  I  protest 
against  this  outrage,  and  I  know  that  my  pro- 
test will  be  echoed  not  only  by  the  wh<Je  of 
Germany,  but  by  every  fair-minded  and  hon- 
est American. 

As  for  myself.  I  endorse  the  hope  expressed 
by  my  broUier,  an  honorary  graduate  of  your 
University,  that  no  German  will  again  be 
found  to  accept  the  post  of  Exchange  Profes- 
sor at  Harvutl.  Some  of  your  colleagues 
have  done  me  the  hon<^  to  invite  me  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  that  post  for  next  ses- 
sion. Setting  aside  all  personal  feelings  I  ac- 
repted  in  the  hope  of  serving  the  cause  of 
learning.  I  now  withdraw  my  consent  and 
regret  that  I  was  induced,  at  a  time  when  my 
country  is  engaged  in  a  life-and-death  strug- 
l^e  at  which  you  only  soo£F,  to  set  foot  in  the 
defiled  predncts  of  a  once  noble  University. 
KuKO  Mbteb. 

P.S.  —  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
the 


To  this  letter  President  Lowell  has 
replied:  — 

AprU  27,  1915. 
My  DBAB  PnorasoB  Mam: 

Your  letter  has  come,  and  I  am  grieved  at 
the  feeling  of  irritation  against  Harvard  that 
it  shows.  The  poem  and  prise  to  which  you 
refer  I  had  never  heard  of  until  your  letter 
came.  On  inquiry  I  find  that  it  was  a  prise 
offered  by  the  students  for  a  studoit  poem,  a 
matter  with  which  the  authorities  of  the  Uiii- 
versity  can  hardly  interfere. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  freedom  of  speech  of 
neither  the  professors  nor  the  students  in  an 
American  university  is  linuted,  nor  are  they 
themselves  subject  in  their  utterances  to  the 
direction  ot  the  authorities.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  endeavored  to  maintain  the  right  of 
all  members  of  the  University  to  express  them- 
selves freely,  without  censorship  or  supovi- 
Mon  by  the  authorities  of  the  University,  and 


have  applied  this  rule  impartially  to  those  who 
favor  Germany,  and  those  who  favor  the  Al- 
lies—  to  the  former  in  the  face  of  a  pretty 
violent  agitation  for  mussling  professors  by 
the  alumni  of  the  University  and  outsiders. 
This  policy  of  freedom  of  speech  we  shall 
continue  to  pursue,  f<^  we  believe  it  to  be  the 
only  one  which  accords  with  the  principle  of 
academic  freedom.  I  hope  the  time  will  come 
iriien  you  and  your  colleagues  in  Germany 
win  recognise  that  this  course  is  the  only  right 
one;  and  that  it  is  essential  to  the  cause  oi 
universal  scholarship  and  human  progress  that 
schcJars  should  associate  together  again  on 
friendly  terms,  without  regard  to  national  con- 
flicts that  have  occurred. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  Lawbbmcb  Lowkll. 

No  doubt  unintentionally.  Dr.  Meyer 
leaves  on  the  reader  the  impression  that 
he  had  received  the  appointment  of 
German  Exchange  Professor  for  next 
year.  This  is  untrue:  so  that  Harvard  is 
officially  guiltless  of  having  induced  him 
to  set  his  foot  in  the  defiled  precincts  of 
this  University. 

ASSOCIATED   HARVARD   CXUBS. 

Meeting  in  San  Francisco, 
Although  the  crowd  going  by  the  Fii>- 
land  was  delayed  for  three  days,  850 
registered  for  the  annual  meeting.  On 
Saturday  morning,  the  last  day,  40  of 
the  Finland  passengers  arrived  by  special 
train  from  San  Diego.  Those  going  by 
train  from  the  East  stopped  at  Mt.  Har- 
vard, where  they  held  suitable  cere- 
mcmies. 

On  Thursday  evening,  Aug.  19,  there 
was  an  informal  dinner  at  the  University 
Club  and  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  after 
which  the  delegates  listened  to  an  illus- 
trated address  on  "Good  Roads"  by 
Samuel  Hill,  '79,  of  Portland,  Or. 

On  Friday  the  business  meeting  was  • 
held,  at  which  the  reports  of  officers  and 
committees  were  presented  and  at  whidi 
Bishop  Lawrence,  '71,  made  an  address. 
On  recommendation  of  the  Secretary, 
C.  Bard,  '01,  it  was  voted  to  have  a  paid 
assistant  secretary  to  increase  the  effi- 
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ciency  of  the  orgaiiizatioa.  There  was 
also  discussion  of  the  question  of  extend- 
ing the  franchise  to  vote  for  Overseen 
to  graduates  of  the  professional  schools^ 
but  in  this  matter  no  final  action  was 
taken.  There  was  also  inaugurated  a 
movement  to  have  the  dubs  urge  all 
individual  graduates  to  become  unceas- 
ingly active  in  civic  movements.  As  the 
question  appeared  to  be  one  upon  which 
it  was  not  proper  to  act  at  the  meeting 
no  vote  was  taken,  but  the  fact  that  the 
matter  was  considered  is  important, 
since  it  must  lead  toward  a  more  active 
particQNition  in  local  and  national  af- 
fairs on  the  part  of  Harvard  graduates. 
It  was  voted  at  this  meeting  that  each 
dub  should  i^[>point  additional  ccnnmitr 
tees  to  work  for  the  University  and  the 
graduates,  and  to  further  important 
Harvard  interests. 

On  Friday  evening  there  was  a  supper 
in  the  Norwegian  Building  at  the  Expo- 
sition and  there  were  special  fireworks 
in  the  "  Zone  "  in  honor  of  Harvard  Ni^^t. 

On  Saturday  there  was  an  outing  to 
the  Muir  Woods  and  to  the  top  of  Mt. 
Tamalpais,  across  the  Bay. 

At  the  dinner  on  Saturday  night  the 
speakers  were  Bishop  Lawrence,  '71, 
Minot  Simons,  '91,  P.  R.  Frothingham, 
'86,  Horace  Davis,  '49,  Fres.  Eliot,  Pres. 
Perkins,  of  the  Associated  Clubs,  and 
T.  W.  Lament,  '92.  "Unde  Bill" 
Thomas,  '78,  the  toastmaster,  was  pre- 
sented with  a  silver  punch  bowl,  and 
moving  pictures  of  the  meeting  were 
shown.  It  was  dedded  to  hold  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Association  at  Pittsburg, 
llie  following  officers  were  dected :  Pres., 
T.  W.  Lamont,  '92,  New  York;  sec., 
£.  M.  Grossman,  '96,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
treas.,  G.  C.  Kimball,  '00,  Pittsburg; 
vice-presidents,  £.  A.  Harriman,  '88,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  D.  Fentress,  LL.B.  '99, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  W.  Thomas,  '73,  San 
Frandsco,   Cal.,   P.  W.  Henick,  '04, 


Cleveland,  O.,  J.  H.  Hyde,  '98,  Paris, 
France. 

Summary  cf  the  Report  of  the  Secretary. 

In  four  years  the  number  of  dubs  in 
the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  has  grown 
from  44  to  71,  with  applications  from 
nine  more  dubs,  an  increase  of  100  per 
cent.  Of  the  dubs  in  this  Association, 
two  are  in  Asia  and  two  in  Europe  with 
the  prospect  of  another  from  each  of 
these  continents,  so  that  the  present 
wxipe  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs 
is  truly  international.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  very  few  small  dubs,  we  have 
all  of  the  active  Harvard  dubs  in  the 
Association.  Our  Association  is  the 
greatest  Alumni  Association  of  America 
and  is  the  modd  for  similar  associations 
of  all  other  universities. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  announce  that 
throu£^  the  activities  of  our  various 
vice-presidents,  we  now  have  recdved 
applications  for  admittance  from  the 
Harvard  Clubs  of  New  Mexico,  Miune^ 
Montana,  West  Virginia,  Idaho,  Akron, 
O.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  New  Bedford,  and 
Taunton.  The  dubs  of  Montana,  New 
Mexico,  Idaho,  and  West  Virginia  are 
the  direct  results  of  the  activities  of  our 
wonderfully  efficient  Committee  on 
Scholarships,  aided  by  the  endeavors  of 
the  respective  sectional  vice-presidents. 

There  are  certain  pertinent  facts  in 
our  Association  which  stand  out  promi- 
nently above  the  incidental  details,  and 
I  should  like  to  touch  on  them.  First  of 
all  is  the  wonderful,  almost  amanng; 
spirit  of  willingness  on  the  part  of  gradu- 
ates all  over  the  country  to  serve  the 
University.  In  the  mind  of  these  men  is 
the  desire  to  repay,  in  part,  thdr  obliga- 
tions for  the  good  and  advantage  they 
derived  from  Harvard  in  thdr  imdep- 
graduate  and  professional  school  days. 
To  them  the  "omnia  signia  juraeque"  of 
the  sheepskin  is  interpreted  not  as  a  per- 
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Bonal  acquisition  of  ri^^ts  and  privileges 
peculiar  to  college  men,  but  of  certain  du- 
ties and  services  they  are  in  duty  bound 
to  offer  the  University.  Realizing  their 
willingness  to  serve,  I  am  constantly  sur- 
prised that  the  University  makes  no 
effort  to  make  use  of  their  loyalty  or  to 
knit  the  graduate  body  into  a  working 
organization.  Undergraduate  organizar 
tions  show  more  energy  and  initiative 
than  the  University  itself.  Except  for 
the  annual  right  to  vote  by  postal  ballot, 
which  is  seldom  used  by  the  majority  of 
graduates  and  which  is  extended  to  only 
a  fraction  of  the  men  who  have  attended 
Harvard,  the  University  comes  into  no 
direct  contact  with  her  graduate  body. 
Graduate  magazines,  class  movements, 
etc.,  are  in  no  way  directly  due  to  the 
stimulating  influence  of  the  University. 
They  are  spontaneous  demonstrations  of 
affection  which  cannot  be  suppressed. 
If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  Harvard  in- 
difference, it  exists  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  University  and  her  graduates 
instead  of  in  the  graduate  body  itself . 
The  Bulletin  and  the  Oraduaies*  Magar 
tine  try  to  keep  up  interest  in  the  Uni- 
versity, but  the  graduate  body  is  rarely 
informed  of  University  matters  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  the  average  news- 
paper reader.  Recently,  for  instance,  I 
obtained  quite  by  accident  more  real 
information  about  the  splendid  organiza- 
tion of  our  Library  from  a  newspaper 
account  than  I  ever  acquired  from  all 
direct  sources.  Why  not  give  such  valu- 
able and  stimulating  influence  to  our 
graduates?  Why  permit  the  few  to  be 
and  remain  benefactors  of  the  Univer- 
sity through  princely  bequests,  rather 
than  make  the  neoessaiy  appeal  to 
thousands  of  men  even  though  the  indi- 
vidual subscriptions  may  be  relatively 
small? 

Graduate  activity  is  in  the  hands  of 
too  small  a  number  of  men.  As  at  pres- 


ent organized  neither  the  Harvard 
Alumni  Association  nor  the  Associated 
Harvard  Clubs  is  doing  the  proper 
amount  of  work.  It  is  true  that  each 
year  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  at- 
tract new  groups  of  men,  but  as  yet  the 
vast  niunber  of  graduates  still  accept 
rather  than  give.  Many  of  us  have  found 
that  service  for  the  University  is  so  stim- 
ulating and  satisfying  that  we  sincerely 
wish  and  hope  that  all  Harvard  men  may 
sooner  or  later  participate;  not  to  do  so 
is  to  be  voluntarily  deprived  of  a  great 
and  lasting  satisfaction. 

So  often  have  I  seen  what  splendid 
work  an  individual  graduate  can  do  for 
Harvard  that  I  cannot  suppress  my  won- 
der that  the  University  does  not  avail 
herself  more  of  similar  service.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  of  certain  individuab  who 
have,  during  the  past  year,  done  really 
creative  work.  One  has  built  up  a  series 
of  schokrships  which  makes  it  possible 
in  almost  eveiy  State  of  the  Union  for 
some  worthy  boy  to  acquire  a  Harvard 
education  regardless  of  his  financial  con- 
dition. Another  has  organized  in  the 
Far  West  a  Harvard  movement  which 
already  has  borne  splendid  fruit  and  will 
be  increasingly  effective  in  future  years. 
A  third,  in  a  State  very  sparsely  settled 
by  Harvard  men,  has,  by  means  of  let- 
ters, telegrams,  and  personal  visits,  or- 
ganized a  Harvard  dub  which  to-day 
applies  for  admission.  He  has  raised  a 
scholarship  which  thb  year  will  send  a 
boy  to  Harvard,  and  best  of  all,  he  has 
brought  the  University  back  into  the 
affections  of  isolated  graduates  who 
otherwise  would  have  drifted  away. 
Still,  I  doubt  if  even  the  name  of  more 
than  one  of  these  men  b  known  in 
Cambridge.  These  examples  are  not 
rare  and  can  be  duplicated  in  almost 
eveiy  community. 

Each  year  the  Associated  Harvard 
Clubs  has  a  Committee  on  Service  to  the 
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Unlvenity.  These  oommittees  hare  in- 
vestigated and  made  able  reports.  Most 
of  the  recommendations  could  not  be 
carried  out  because  there  is  no  central 
power  which  can  direct  enforcement.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  time  that  the  Uni- 
versity should  appoint  a  committee  to 
see  how  the  University  can  assist  the 
Associated  Harvard  Clubs  to  assist  the 
University. 

The  second  point  to  which  I  direct 
your  consideration  is  the  organization, 
or  lack  of  organization,  of  the  Associated 
Harvard  Clubs.  Since  the  time  of  the 
informal  organization  in  1897  until  now, 
the  work  of  this  Association  has  con- 
sisted largely  in  laying  sub-structures. 
Our  major  activity  has  been  getting  or- 
ganized clubs  to  merge  into  this  Associ- 
ation, to  organize  new  clubs,  and  to  es- 
tablish nation-wide  scholarships.  In  the 
future  we  must  do  more  constructive 
work.  We  have  passed  what  might  be 
caUed  the  undergraduate  stage,  and  now 
face  specialized  advanced  work.  This 
work  must  be  done  to  a  large  degree  by 
small  committees  and  by  the  future  offi- 
cials of  the  organization,  who  must  de- 
pend in  turn  on  the  individual  graduates 
for  assistance  and  aid.  First  of  all,  we 
must  make  use  of  the  endowment  idea 
suggested  by  former  President  Shillito. 
Such  a  fund  must  be  gradually  accumu- 
lated in  order  to  insure  financial  inde- 
pendence and  effectiveness.  I  refer  to 
this  matter  of  endowment,  just  to  re- 
mind you  that  the  Association  is  ready 
and  prepared  to  receive  funds  which  will 
be  faithfully  administered  for  the  use 
and  purposes  of  the  University. 

Another  matter  for  consideration  is 
one  of  a  radical  change.  Our  Association 
is  at  present  loosely  knit  and  more  or  less 
cumbersome.  Each  year  we  have  a  new 
President.  Most  fortunately  in  every 
case,  the  men  who  have  received  this 
high  office  are  men  who  are  notably  suc- 


cessful and  who  have  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  organization  in  a  brilliant 
manner,  as  is  shown  by  the  constant  and 
continued  growth  of  the  organization. 
But  the  details  of  administration  each 
year  have  become  more  complex  with 
the  result  that  it  usually  takes  several 
months  to  learn  them,  and  by  the  time 
the  President  has  become  proficient,  it  is 
almost  time  for  him  to  surrender  his 
office  to  a  successor.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  has  always  been  more  or  less  con- 
tinuity in  the  treasurership  and  secre- 
taiyship.  And  I  believe  it  has  been  a  wise 
action,  but  time  and  again  I  have  been 
impressed  with  the  possibilities  of  real 
accomplishment  if  we  had  a  Secretaiy 
who  could  devote  all  of  his  time  and  en- 
ergy to  the  task.  The  benefits  are  so 
great  that  I  believe  neither  the  Univer- 
sity nor  the  graduate  body  has  a  right 
further  to  disregard  the  possible  benefits. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  time  is  ripe  to 
consider  and  deliberate  on  the  question 
of  a  paid  Secretary,  a  man  who  would 
be  paid  for  his  work  and  be  expected  to 
give  all  his  time  and  attention  to  the  fur- 
thering of  the  purposes  of  this  organiza- 
tion and  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the 
University.  It  may  be  urged  that  it 
would  not  be  proper  for  a  graduate  to 
expect  to  be  paid  for  his  services.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  no  more  undigni- 
fied than  it  is  for  any  officer  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  be  properly  reimbursed,  for 
the  paid  Secretary  would  give  far  more 
service  to  the  University  than  can  be 
measured  by  the  dollars  of  his  salary. 

The  Harvard  *Alumni  Association 
lacks  authority  over  the  individual  Har- 
vard dubs,  an  authority  which  is 
broadly  but  vaguely  delegated  to  the 
Associated  Harvard  Clubs.  Until  a  def- 
initely perfected  assimilation  or  differ- 
entiation is  made  between  the  two  organ- 
izations, there  are  sure  to  be  certain 
overlappings,  wasted  efforts,  and  conse- 
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quent  curtaiknent  of  possible  activities. 
It  may  be  advisable  to  amalgamate  the 
two  secretaryships  while  still  enjoying 
individual  existence,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  consolidation  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity with  Technology,  or  it  may  be 
deemed  advisable  to  have  a  more  in- 
tensive Secretary  who  can  do  more  ac* 
tive  creative  work  for  the  Associatioii, 
and  through  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Uni- 
versity. C.  Bard,  '01«  Sec. 

VARIA. 

THE  APPIAN  WAY. 

Read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  qf  the 
Harvard  Club  qf  New  Jersey. 

I 
The  way  we  have  at  Harvard. 

Is  not  the  Appian  Way, 
Where  Senators  roU'd  homeward 

Only  at  peq)  of  day. 


Oar  President  and  Fellows 
At  six  first  toddy  brew; 


Of  Midi  is  Heaven's  kingdom* 
A  real  Olympian  stew. 


m 


Each  Jove  with  proper  Juno^ 

Our  faculty  ornate^ 
At  nine  retires  in  summer. 

All  other  months  at  eight. 


Tutors  at  ten,  and  proctors, 
Wild-natur*d  creatures,  all. 

With  sounds  and  slumber  raucous. 
Fill  each  ancestral  hall. 


Our  goodies,  gifted  women. 

Likewise  at  early  hours 
Adjourn  their  conferences: 

The  voice  renews  its  powers. 

VI 

The  way  we  have  at  Harvard, 
We,  as  the  fathers,  keep. 

With  love  and  cheer  and  labor. 
And  plenty  of  good  sleep. 

W.  G.  Peekham,  'iFI. 


CORRECTION. 


Vol  XXm,  p.  728,  col.  1.  Robert  livermore  Manning,  of  the  Class  of  1895,  re- 
ported deceased,  is  living  and  his  address  is  1090  Elm  St.,  Manches- 
ter, N.H.  Robert  Franklin  Manning,  of  the  Class  of  1904,  was  the 
person  who  died  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  9  March,  1915. 

Vol.  XXIV,  p.  22,  FrofessOT  Barrett  Wendell's  dass  should  be  given  as 'TT,  instead 
of  79. 
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MILITARY  INSTRUCTION  CAMPS. 
PLATTSBURG,  1915. 

MAJ.-GEN.  LEONARD  WOOD,  M.D.  '84,  L.LJ).,  W. 

In  1913,  students'  military  iostmotion  camps  for  young  men 
from  18  to  80  years  of  age,  educational  qualifications  last  year  of 
high  school  or  better,  were  established  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  and  at 
the  Presidio  of  Monterey,  Cal.  This  experiment  was  so  successful 
and  created  such  widespread  interest  that  the  following  year  camps 
were  established  at  Asheville,  S.C,  the  Presidio  of  Monterey,  Cal., 
at  Ludington,  Mich.,  and  at  Burlington,  Vt.  The  attendance  at 
these  camps  was  more  than  double  that  of  the  first  camps.  This  year 
camps  were  established  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  at 
Ludington,  Mich.,  and  at  Plattsburg,  N.Y.  The  attendance  again 
was  nearly  double  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  work  was  ex- 
tremely well  done  and  a  most  valuable  personnel  developed. 

The  military  instruction  camps  this  year  at  Plattsburg,  which 
followed  the  student  camps,  were  for  older  men  with  the  same  gen- 
eral qualifications  as  those  for  the  students'  military  instruction 
camps.  These  camps  for  older  men  resulted  from  a  rapidly  growing 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  our  people  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
practically  without  men  properly  trained  to  act  as  junior  oflBcers 
of  volunteers  in  case  of  war.  The  cost  of  unpreparedness  in  the 
way  of  trained  officers  in  the  great  European  war  has  served  to 
bring  home  to  us  very  forcibly  the  necessity  of  departing  from  our 
time-honored  custom  of  doing  little  or  nothing  in  the  line  of  pre- 
paration and  organization  of  our  resources  in  men  and  material 
until  the  emergency  is  upon  us,  and  then  doing  it  in  haste  and 
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ander  conditions  and  in  a  manner  which  has  always  resulted  in 
great  and  unnecessary  loss  of  life  and  treasure. 

This  is  a  purely  patriotic  movement  by  a  portion  of  the  most 
intelligent  of  our  people  and  is  expressive  of  their  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  an  enterprising,  energetic,  highly  developed,  and 
warlike  though  non-military  people,  without  training  and  well- 
thought-out  organization,  cannot,  with  any  hope  of  success,  meet 
in  war  an  equally  energetic,  enterprising,  and  highly  developed 
military  nation,  which  has  thoroughly  organized  its  resources  in 
men,  money,  and  material  so  that  they  may  be  at  once  available  in 
case  of  necessity.  They  have  seen,  what  has  always  been  apparent 
to  every  educated  soldier,  that  good  men,  untrained  and  unorgan- 
ized, without  necessary  equipment  and  arms,  cannot,  with  any 
hope  of  success,  meet  equally  good  men  trained,  organized,  and 
equipped. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  men  who  have  come  to  this  camp 
are  beyond  the  military  age.  I  think  this  in  a  way  has  added  to  the 
value  of  their  presence  in  camp  because  of  the  force  of  the  ex- 
ample given  to  younger  men. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  military  instruction  camps  is  to  train 
an  educated  class  of  men  to  discharge  with  reasonable  efficiency 
the  duty  of  officers  of  volunteers,  especially  in  the  company  grades. 
It  is  appreciated  that  the  time  given  for  the  training  was  brief, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  actual  hours  of  work  it  was 
equivalent  to  a  long  period  of  instruction  given  through  short  drills 
scattered  over  several  years,  and  that  this  year's  training  was  only 
a  portion  of  the  course  to  be  given,  which  should  cover  three  peri- 
ods of  one  month  each,  except  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  had 
previous  military  experience.  The  instruction  was  given  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  The  men  were  highly  intelligent  and 
quick  to  learn.  Regular  organizations  were  used  as  models  and 
the  work  conducted  under  carefully  selected  officers  of  the  regular 
army,  which  made  it  possible  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time. 

Another  valuable  result  of  the  training  was  found  in  the  dis- 
cipline, habits  of  regularity,  and  thoroughness  which  characterized 
the  conduct  of  men  in  camp.  Especially  was  this  valuable  to  the 
younger  men,  who  have  the  greater  portion  of  life's  work  ahead  of 
them.  They  learned  to  do  things  when  told  and  as  told,  and  to  do 
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them  thoroughly.  They  also  received  instruction  in  camp  and  per- 
sonal sanitation,  in  the  care  of  men  in  the  field,  the  routine  of  camp 
life,  and  in  the  use  of  terrain  for  the  purposes  of  offense  and  de- 
fense. They  were  given  training  in  map-making  and  map-reading, 
and  gathered  much  information  of  a  practical  character  in  many 
different  fields.  In  a  word,  these  camps  provide  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent the  opportunity  referred  to  in  the  President's  message.  '^  It 
will  be  right  enough,  right  American  policy,  based  upon  our  ac- 
customed principles  and  practices,  to  provide  a  system  by  which 
every  citizen  who  will  volunteer  for  the  training  may  be  made 
familiar  with  the  use  of  modem  arms,  the  rudiments  of  drill  and 
manoBuver,  and  the  maintenance  and  sanitation  of  camps.  We 
should  encourage  such  training  and  make  it  a  means  of  discipline 
which  our  young  men  will  learn  to  value.  It  is  right  that  we 
should  provide  it  not  only,  but  that  we  should  make  it  as  attrac- 
tive as  possible,  and  so  induce  our  young  men  to  undergo  it  at  such 
times  as  they  can  command  a  little  freedom  and  can  seek  the  physi- 
cal development  they  need,  for  mere  health's  sake,  if  for  nothing 
more." 

The  attendance  at  the  camp,  while  of  the  same  general  type  as 
that  of  the  students'  camps,  represented  many  different  classes  of 
our  population,  prominent  lawyers,  a  former  colonial  governor,  an 
ambassador  and  secretary  of  state,  a  former  solicitor-general  of  the 
United  States,  heads  of  great  banks,  men  at  the  head  of  great  busi- 
ness concerns,  selected  officers  of  the  New  York  police  force,  liter- 
ary men,  young  men  who  were  assisted  to  come,  —  in  a  word,  real 
men  of  all  classes,  the  only  requisites  being  certain  educational  at- 
tainments and  a  sound  and  vigorous  physique. 

Generally  speaking,  the  men  reported  in  very  good  condition. 
Some  were  not,  and  it  was  most  interesting  to  note  the  improve- 
ment in  the  physical  condition  of  these  men.  Loose,  flabby  figures 
were  straightened  up,  straight  fronts  took  the  place  of  protruding 
abdomens,  and  fat  necks  and  double  chins  were  replaced  by  nor- 
mal types  of  development.  Physically  the  work  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  practically  all  the  men  concerned. 

The  men  have  learned  enough  to  make  them  of  real  value  as 
junior  officers  of  volunteers.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are 
thoroughly  proficient,  but  they  have  accomplished  as  much  as  they 
could  have  accomplished  in  four  or  five  months  in  the  hurry  and 
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confusion  which  mast  always  accompany  preparations  for  war  in  a 
country  which  does  little  until  war  is  actually  at  hand.  They  have 
acquired  the  basic  principles  of  training  and  could  take  and  instruct 
a  company  up  to  a  point  of  considerable  proficiency.  In  place  of 
baring  perhaps  one  regular  officer  as  an  instructor,  they  had  over 
twenty.  In  place  of  waiting  for  equipment  and  receiving  it  at  odd 
intervals,  they  came  to  a  completely  equipped  camp.  No  time  was 
lost  in  commencing  the  practical  work  of  instruction.  I  hope  that 
these  camps  are  only  the  beginning  of  a  movement  which  will  be* 
come  nation-wide  and  that,  pending  the  adoption  of  some  definite 
military  policy,  all  physically  fit  men  of  the  class  who  attended 
these  camps  will  hear  the  call  and  respond  to  it  through  attendance 
not  for  one  season's  camp,  but  for  at  least  two  of  these  camps  for 
intensive  training,  and  will  continue  the  instruction  until  they  are 
listed  as  qualified  to  serve  efficiently  as  officers  of  volunteers. 

There  was  an  air  of  extreme  seriousness  and  earnestness  on  the 
part  of  the  men  who  were  serving  in  camp.  The  regular  offi- 
cers realized  that  they  had  under  instruction  a  group  of  men  who 
were  keenly  desirous  of  improving  every  moment  in  getting  the 
utmost  out  of  the  period  of  training.  Indeed,  one  never  sees  in  any 
line  of  work  a  collection  of  men  more  thoroughly  interested  in  what 
they  were  doing  or  more  determined  to  do  it  thoroughly.  Men  who 
are  in  charge  of  important  public  affairs  and  at  the  heads  of  great 
offices  were  really  more  disturbed  over  an  error  in  drill  or  some 
mistake  in  leading  a  squad  than  they  would  have  been  over  errors 
of  judgment  in  the  conduct  of  their  regular  business.  It  is  a  splen- 
did spirit  and  it  gives  promise  of  great  results  in  the  way  of 
national  preparedness  and  consequently  of  national  peace. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  the  instruction  at  the  camps  progressive 
and  to  work  out  a  plan  of  instructio])  through  correspondence  and 
so  to  develop  the  system  that  men  each  year,  while  doing  the  fun- 
damental work  with  troops,  will  have  a  portion  of  the  day  for 
more  advanced  work  with  a  view  to  their  more  thorough  instruc- 
tion in  the  duties  of  an  officer. 

The  students'  camps  are  on  a  sound  basis.  The  attendance  is 
constantly  growing,  and  they,  like  the  camps  for  older  men,  will 
furnish  most  valuable  material  for  officers  of  volunteers.  The  men 
who  attended  these  camps  will  take  to  their  universities  and  col- 
leges sound  ideas  of  military  policy,  a  fair  knowledge  of  our 
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military  history,  an  appreciation  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  or- 
ganization and  training,  a  realization  that  it  is  not  enough  to  be 
vrilling  but  that  one  must  be  prepared,  and,  I  hope,  a  conviction 
that  men,  one  and  all,  owe  a  soldier's  service  to  the  country  in 
time  of  need,  and  that  the  discharge  of  this  service  is  a  patriotic 
obligation  and  not  something  purely  voluntary  to  be  passed  on  to 
some  better  man.  All  must  pay  the  blood-tax  alike.  There  is  no 
privileged  class.  Manhood  suffrage  should  mean  manhood  obliga- 
tion. 

HARVARD  AND  THE  MILITARY  INSTRUCTION  CAMPS. 

By  "1808." 

To  Harvard  graduates  belongs  a  considerable  share  of  the 
credit  for  the  camps  for  business  and  professional  men  held  at 
Plattsburg  in  August,  September,  and  October.  The  idea  of 
these  camps  was  &tst  worked  out  by  certain  Harvard  graduates 
in  New  York  in  cooperation  with  Greneral  Wood,  himself  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  of  the  Class  of  1884,  and  a 
member  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York  City. 

At  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York  City 
held  on  January  29, 1915,  General  Wood  spoke  on  military  con- 
ditions in  this  country  and  military  preparedness.  On  that  oocap 
sion  he  expressed  the  desire  for  an  opportunity  to  talk  the  situap 
tion  over  more  frankly  than  was  possible  at  a  formal  dinner,  and 
subsequently  an  informal  dinner  of  about  fifty  men  particularly 
interested  was  held  in  the  private  dining-room  of  the  Harvard 
Club,  with  Greneral  Wood  and  other  officers  of  the  army  as 
the  guests.  At  this  dinner  the  situation  was  frankly  discussed 
and  questions  asked  and  answered.  Subsequently,  in  the  spring, 
certain  Harvard  graduates  in  New  York,  in  discussing  with  Gen- 
eral Wood  the  services  which  they  could  render  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, evolved  with  him  the  idea  of  a  military  camp,  along  the  lines 
of  the  students'  camps,  but  for  older  men  in  business  and  profes- 
sional life.  A  committee  of  Harvard  graduates  in  New  York  was 
formed  to  take  charge  of  the  enrollment  of  Harvard  men  for  this 
camp,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  formation  of  committees  of 
the  graduates  of  other  colleges^  A  mass  meeting  of  college  men 
was  then  held  in  Harvard  Hall  on  June   14,  1915,  at  which 
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General  Wood  and  Captain  Gordon  Johnston,  U.S.A.,  were  the 
speakers.  After  this  meeting  committees  were  also  formed  in 
other  cities,  and  the  plan  was  soon  an  assured  success. 

At  the  first  camp  for  business  and  professional  men,  held  at 
Plattsburg  from  August  10  to  September  6,  about  one  third  of 
those  in  attendance  were  Harvard  men,  and  at  the  second  camp, 
from  September  8  to  October  6,  the  number  of  Harvard  men  far 
exceeded  the  representation  of  any  other  University. 

The  two  camps  for  business  and  professional  men  are  to  be 
organized  into  a  permanent  organization  known  as  the  First  Train* 
ing  Regiment,  of  which  the  first  two  battalions  compose  the  first 
camp,  and  the  second  battalion  the  second  camp.  In  working  out 
this  permanent  organization,  Harvard  men  have  also  been  to  the 
front.  Robert  Bacon,  '80,  is  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the 
organization  of  the  first  two  battalions,  and  on  the  committees 
appointed  by  him  are  many  Harvard  men  from  various  parts  of 
the  country.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  seven  mem- 
bers  of  the  Harvard  Corporation,  one,  Robert  Bacon,  '80,  was  in 
attendance  at  the  first  camp,  as  were  also  two  members  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers,  Langdon  P.  Marvin,  '98,  and  John  W.  Hallo- 
well,  '01.  Arthur  Woods,  '92,  Police  Commissioner  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  not  only  attended  the  camp  himself,  but  also 
arranged  for  the  attendance  of  a  number  of  New  York  policemen 
at  both  camps. 

It  is  a  source  of  legitimate  satisfaction  to  Harvard  men  that  its 
graduates  should  have  taken  so  prompt  and  prominent  a  part  in 
this  patriotic  movement. 

ARTILLERY  CAMP  AT  TOBYHANNA. 

By  "  1918.''- 

^^  Summer  Camp,"  during  the  past  year,  has  come  to  mean  '*  mili- 
tary camp,"  and  ^^  military  camp,"  to  most  Harvard  graduates, 
has,  in  turn,  come  to  mean  ^^  Plattsburg."  This  is  but  a  natural 
result  of  the  fine  work  done  there,  and  of  the  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  famous  ^^  Business  Men's  Regiment "  was  com- 
posed of  Harvard  men.  Moreover,  the  Plattsburg  contingent,  be- 
cause of  the  large  number  of  prominent  men  in  it,  was  very  well 
advertised  in  the  Eastern  papers. 
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There  were,  however,  other  camps  at  which  much  needed  ex- 
perience was  gained.  The  ten  days'  trip  of  Battery  A,  of  Boston, 
at  the  Tobyhanna  Artillery  Camp,  effected  a  marked  change  in 
the  efficiency  of  that  regiment.  Many  of  its  members  are  either 
graduates  or  undergraduates  of  Harvard,  and  the  regiment  as  a 
whole  resembles,  in  the  average  type  of  member,  the  Plattsburg 
regiments.  Although  undoubtedly  the  Battery  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  militia  artillery  regiments,  it  is  not  actually  ready  to  go  to 
the  front  in  case  of  war,  but  it  would  probably  be  sent  among  the 
first  of  the  National  Guard  batteries.  By  ^^ ready"  is  meant  the 
equal  of  a  regular  battery,  or  of,  say,  a  German  or  French  bat- 
tery. It  is,  however,  as  nearly  ready  as  it  can  be  under  present 
conditions,  and  the  regular  officers  appear  to  have  been  surprised 
at  the  degree  of  efficiency  obtained  in  spite  of  many  hindrances. 

Foremost  among  these  hindrances  is  the  lack  of  opportunity 
for  the  drivers  to  get  any  considerable  amount  of  practical  work 
with  horses.  This  is  due  to  the  old  armory  in  which  mounted  drills 
are  impossible,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  remedied  when  the  new 
armory  is  opened.  Last  winter,  however,  the  most  a  driver  could 
hope  to  learn  was  his  arm  signals,  and  the  theory  of  going  into 
and  coming  out  of  action.  This  meant  that,  except  for  one  turn- 
out, our  drivers  were  in  many  instances  absolutely  inexperienced 
in  the  care  and  handling  of  horses.  On  the  first  day  at  Toby- 
hanna, it  took  a  remarkably  long  time  for  the  Battery  to  get 
hitched  and  harnessed  before  starting.  At  the  end  of  the  training 
period  our  green  drivers  were  doing  it  in  very  good  time.  More- 
over, for  several  days  the  driving  on  the  drill  ground,  and  on  the 
road,  was  bad,  but  this,  too,  improved  rapidly  with  practice. 

In  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  work  done,  let  me  recount  the 
usual  daily  schedule.  Reveille  came  at  five,  and  soon  after  it 
breakfast.  About  six  or  a  little  later  the  call  for  stables  was 
sounded.  The  horses  were  then  groomed  and  watered,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  after  this,  the  Battery  hitched,  harnessed,  and 
started  off.  If  we  were  on  a  ^*  hike  "  the  cannoneers  broke  camp 
during  ^^  stables  "  and  had  things  ready  when  the  order  to  hitch 
and  harness  came.  At  noon  a  halt  was  made  for  an  hour,  or  if  we 
were  near  the  home  camp  we  returned  for  mess.  At  one  we  started 
off  again.  Sometimes  the  firing  practice  during  the  afternoon 
would  end  early,  sometimes  a  delay  in  the  morning  would  make 
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ns  late,  but  usnally  we  reached  our  next  camp  about  five  or  six. 
After  the  horses  were  groomed  and  watered,  we  were  free  to 
rush  for  the  nearest  water  before  mess  and  take  a  welcome  bath. 
About  one  pipe  after  mess  the  lights  went  out,  although  retreat 
did  not  come  until  nine  o'clock. 

In  spite  of  very  marked  improvement,  the  stable  work  never 
reached  as  high  a  standard  as  the  other  parts  of  the  game,  but 
regulars  remarked,  when  the  Battery  left,  that  they  were  several 
degrees  better  than  most  of  the  militia,  and  that  despite  their  fail- 
ings, our  drivers  had  not  shirked.  This,  of  course,  was  only 
natural  with  men  who  did  not  ^^know  horses,"  and  would  un- 
doubtedly remedy  itself  with  more  constant  practice,  and  associa- 
tion with  the  animals  themselves.  All  of  these  faults  will  be 
greatly  diminished  when  the  new  armory  opens  for  mounted  drill. 

Another  part  of  military  life  under  service  conditions,  which 
received  special  emphasis,  was  the  pitching,  and  breaking-up  of 
camps  on  the  road-marches.  A  very  satisfactory  improvement  in 
this  important  department  resulted  from  the  practical  experience 
gained  during  the  camp  period. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  whole  camp  was  that  given 
the  cannoneers  by  their  work  on  the  range.  Several  days  of 
target  practice  with  real  shrapnel  were  had  by  each  Battery,  and 
this  was  of  almost  incalculable  value  in  raising  the  actual  service 
efficiency  of  the  gun  squads,  for  after  all,  the  most  important 
function  of  field  artillery  is  to  concentrate  an  effective  fire  quickly, 
at  some  given  point. 

The  encouraging  feature  of  the  trip  was  the  determination  and 
conservative  enthusiasm  displayed  by  every  one.  Willingness  and 
a  desire  to  profit  by  the  opportunities  offered,  marked  the  work 
in  every  detail,  lliere  were  no  loafers,  —  consequently  every  one 
learned  a  great  many  ^^  tricks  of  the  trade,''  and  became  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  his  own  particular  job.  Our  officers,  and  non- 
commissioned officers  got  right  into  things  and  set  a  fine  example 
of  **  pep,"  and  team-work  which  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
good  showing  made.  In  short  the  encampment  gave  us  a  world 
of  experience,  and  was  of  inestimable  value  in  fitting  us  to  an- 
swer the  possible,  but  let  us  hope,  improbable  call  to  arms,  which, 
until  recently,  we  have  shamefully  neglected  to  prepare  for. 
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JOHN  DAVIS  LONG,  '67. 

The  memoir  of  Governor  Long  which  was  to  have  appeared  in 
this  number  has  been  unavoidably  delayed  in  preparation.  It  will 
probably  appear  in  the  next  issue. 

John  Davis  Long  was  bom  in  Buekfield,  Maine,  on  October 
27,  1838,  and  died  at  Hingham,  August  28,  1916.  He  prepared 
at  the  common  schools  of  his  home  town  and  at  Hebron  Academy, 
entering  Harvard  in  1868.  After  his  graduation  he  entered  a  law 
o£Bce  and  had  a  year  in  the  Harvard  Law  School.  In  1862  he 
opened  an  office  in  Buckfield,  but  after  a  few  months  moved  to 
Boston  to  practise  his  profession.  He  made  his  home  in  Hingham. 
He  was  active  in  politics  ;  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Bepresentatives  in  1876,  Lieutenant-Governor  in  1879,  and 
Governor  in  1880,  1881,  and  1882.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
elected  a  Bepresentative  to  Congress,  holding  the  office  during 
three  terms.  He  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley  in  1897  and  resigned  that  office  in  1902,  carrying 
the  Department  through  the  Spanish-American  War.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Presidential  Convention  in  Chicago  in  1904  and 
assisted  in  securing  the  nomination  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  His 
association  with  Harvard  College,  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers,  was  long  and  of  great  value.  Governor  Long  was  well 
known  as  a  public  speaker  and  had  published  several  books, 
including  a  translation  of  the  ^neid^  a  book  of  speeches,  and, 
in  1903,  a  valuable  book  on  The  New  American  Navy.  Gov- 
ernor Long  was  twice  married,  to  Mary  Woodward  Glover  in 
1870,  who  died  in  1882,  and  to  Agnes  Pierce  in  1886.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  one  son  and  one  daughter. 

Oovemor  Long's  Connection  with  Harvard  College.^ 

W.  R.  Thayer,  '81. 

In  the  delightful  bit  of  autobiography  which  Governor  Long 
read  to  us  at  the  June  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society  in  1909, 
he  recorded  the  smattering  of  education,  as  it  would  now  be 
reckoned,  which  he  received  at  home  and  at  the  academy  of 

^  This  pftper  on  GoTernor  Long*!  oonneotion  with  Harvard  was  read  at  a  meetiiig 
d  the  MiMtaohiiMtts  Kstorioal  Society  on  Oct.  14. 
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Hebron,  Maine.  He  was  evidently  one  of  those  bookish  boys, 
quick  at  his  studies,  whose  parents  early  mark  out  for  them  a 
college  career.  He  does  not  tell  us  how  he  came  to  be  sent  to  Har- 
vard rather  than  to  the  nearer  Bowdoin  College  at  Brunswick. 
What  he  found  at  Cambridge  and  how  far  Harvard  influenced 
him  will  appear  from  the  following  quotation,  taken  from  the 
reminiscences  I  have  just  referred  to : 

The  result  of  my  few  terms  at  Hebron  Academy  was  that  I  entered  Har- 
yaid  College  in  1853,  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  ...  I  look  back  upon  my  col- 
lege education  with  less  satisfacticm  than  any  other  part  of  my  life.  I  was  not 
thoroughly  fitted.  I  was  too  young.  The  mistake  was  made,  with  a  well-meant 
but  mistaken  yiew  of  saying  me  from  the  **  dangers  of  college  life,*'  of  board- 
ing me  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  a  mile  away  from  the  college  — as  if 
there  were  any  dangers  or,  if  there  were,  as  if  the  best  part  of  a  college  edu- 
cation was  not  to  get  the  rub  of  them.  Hence  it  happened  that  I  then  formed 
no  personal  association  with  my  classmates,  and  always  felt  remote  and  as  if 
I  presented  the  picture  of  a  forlorn  little  fellow  who  ought  to  have  been  at 
home.  To  this  day  I  haye  neyer  got  over  an  awe  of  them  that  I  have  neyer 
had  of  anybody  else.  ...  I  recollect  no  instruction  which  was  not  of  the  moat 
perfunctory  and  iudiflferent  sort,  unless  possibly  it  was  that  of  Professor  Cooke 
in  chemistry  and  Professor  Child  in  English.  The  only  impression  made  on 
me  by  one  professor  was  that  of  a  pair  of  staring  spectacles  and  an  immoyable 
upper  lip,  and  by  another  of  a  throaty  growl  in  his  Sophoclean  larynx.  There 
was  an  entire  lack,  to  me,  of  all  moral  or  personal  influences.  I  look  back  with 
a  certain  pathetic  commiseratiop  on  myself,  unvirarmed  for  the  whole  four 
years  by  a  single  act  or  word  expressiye  of  interest  on  the  part  of  those  to 
whom  my  education  was  intrusted.  And  this  is  literally  true.  The  element  of 
personal  influence  was  entirely  lacking.  No  instructor  or  officer  ever  gaye  me 
a  pat  on  the  shoulder  physically,  morally,  or  intellectually. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  that  Long,  conscious  of  his  gpreat 
shyness,  his  youth  and  his  remoteness  from  undergraduate  life,  did 
not  figure  in  college  societies,  except  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  to  which 
his  excellent  scholarship  admitted  him.  It  is  quite  evident  also 
that  after  leaving  Harvard  and  taking  up  the  practice  of  law,  he 
was  thrown  less  with  Harvard  acquaintances  than  with  others. 
The  mingling  of  politics  and  law,  which  came  about  very  naturally, 
tended  sJso  to  bring  him  into  association  with  all  sorts  of  men. 
So  far  as  I  discover,  his  first  public  recognition  by  Harvard  was 
in  1880,  when  the  University  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  a  distinction  which  then  was  bestowed 
upon  each  governor  of  Massachusetts,  irrespective  of  his  previous 
condition  or  of  his  intellectual  or  moral  attainments.  It  happened. 
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however,  that  the  next  governor  was  Greneral  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 
and  then  the  Harvard  (joveming  Boards  seized  the  occasion  for 
abolishing  the  ex  officio  honor.  About  that  time  Mr.  Long  was  a 
candidate  for  the  Harvard  Board  of  Overseers,  but  was  defeated, 
probably  because  the  Harvard  electorate  then  regarded  him  as 
belonging  rather  conspicuously  to  the  class,  held  in  suspicion  by 
the  fastidious,  of  so-called  ^^  practical  politicians." 

But  the  Governor's  time  of  vindication  —  if  the  word  be  not  too 
severe  —  came.  From  1897  to  1902  he  served  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  in  the  last  year,  having  been  chosen  president  of  the 
Harvard  Alumni  Association,  he  presided  at  the  historic  com- 
mencement dinner,  when  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hay 
spoke.  At  the  election  for  Overseers  on  that  day  he  led  the  poll. 
On  organizing  in  the  following  September,  the  Board  made  him 
its  president,  a  most  unusual  mark  of  confidence,  because  a  new 
member  is  seldom  thought  of  for  that  office.  During  the  ensu- 
ing eleven  years  Governor  Long  was  annually  reelected,  without 
opposition,  as  president.  On  the  completion  of  his  first  term  of 
six  years  as  Overseer,  he  was  immediately  reelected,  being  nomi- 
nated by  certificate,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  new  rule  required 
a  year's  intermission  between  one  term  and  another  of  an  Over- 
seer. 

Governor  Long  not  only  fulfilled  admirably  the  duties  of  presi- 
dent, but  he  took  an  active  part  as  a  member  of  committees,  and 
he  displayed  much  zeal  and  affection  for  the  Alma  Mater  whom 
he  had  regarded  as  an  unsympathetic  stepmother  half  a  century 
before.  His  ability  as  a  presiding  officer  can  hardly  be  overrated. 
As  Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
late  seventies,  he  learned  the  rules  which  pertain  to  that  office  so 
thoroughly  that  he  was  never  surprised  or  puzzled  by  the  spring- 
ing up  of  a  technical  point.  He  directed  an  ordinary  business 
meeting  with  businesslike  precision  and  despatch,  guarding 
against  unnecessary  talk,  keeping  the  members  to  the  subject 
under  discussion  and  applying  the  rules  without  favor.  He  was 
dignified  but  always  courteous,  so  that,  although  he  allowed  little 
time  to  be  wasted,  he  never  failed  in  good  humor;  and  if  there 
came  a  moment  of  tension,  he  relieved  it  by  some  good-natured 
remark.  As  President  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  it  fell  to  Gov- 
ernor Long  to  induct  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell  into  the  office  of 
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President  of  Harvard  College,  a  duty  which  he  performed  with 
memorable  impressiveness. 

When  his  class  celebrated  their  semi-centennial  in  1907  the 
survivors  inevitably  selected  Governor  Long  to  be  their  spokes- 
man, and  he  made  the  best  of  the  thirty  or  more  valedictories 
which  I  have  heard  or  read,  a  model  of  its  kind,  as  this  opening 
paragraph  will  show: 

I  should  be  happy  to  speak  for  my  classmates  if  I  knew  where  they  are.  I 
left  them — it  was  only  yesterday  —  clustered  in  the  College  Yard,  a  merry, 
brown-haired,  beardless  crowd  of  boys,  with  a  college  song  on  their  lips  and 
the  sunrise  on  their  faces.  But  all  this  forenoon  I  haye  been  looking  for  them 
and  can  find  only  a  half-dozen,  and  eyen  these  haye  disguised  themselyes  as 
Rip  Van  Winkles  in  the  last  act  of  that  play.  I  am  told  that  some  of  them  are 
off  to  the  war,  risking  life  lor  union  and  freedom ;  that  some  of  them  are  saw- 
ing the  air  in  pulpit  or  court  or  forum,  and  that  others  are  reaching  up  to  make 
their  mark  in  letters  or  the  professions  or  the  industrial  or  business  world. 

I  cannot  find  them.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  they  are  all  here,  a  few  with 
their  shields,  though  the  rest  are  on  them  —  all  here  are  accounted  for,  ready, 
while  their  Alma  Mater  calls  the  roll,  to  lay  their  record  in  her  lap  and  hoping 
to  receive  on  their  heads  the  pat  of  her  benignant  hand.  Time  would  fail  me 
to  do  justice  to  the  record  of  each  of  them  ;  it  would  be  inyidious  to  speak  of 
some  of  them  and  not  of  all.  They  have  done  the  best  they  could.^ 

Another  Harvard  distinction  brightened  the  Indian  summer  of 

Long's  career,  in  which  he  enjoyed  to  the  full, 

That  which  should  aooompeny  old  age, 

As  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends. 

This  was  the  presidency  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  excelled  alike 
in  introducing  the  orator  and  poet  on  the  stage  of  Sanders  Theatre, 
and  in  serving  as  toastmaster  at  the  dinner  in  the  Harvard  Union. 
His  wit  sharpened  the  wits  of  those  whom  he  called  up.  He  was 
indeed  an  ideal  toastmaster,  adapting  himself  perfectly  to  the  needs 
of  different  occasions,  and  quite  unrivalled,  as  far  as  my  personal 
observation  goes,  among  the  Massachusetts  public  men  of  the  last 
twenty  years. 

He  had  the  satisfaction  —  and  I  believe  that  he  greatly  prized 
it — of  finding  himself  looked  up  to  and  appreciated  by  the  Har- 
vard constituency  as  one  of  the  chief  worthies  of  his  generation, 
a  graduate  whose  life  work  it  crowned  with  the  highest  honors  it 
can  give. 

I  Printed  in  f uU  in  the  Harvard  Oraduates^  Magaune,  September,  1907. 
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FROM  A  GRADUATE'S  WINDOW. 

You  need  only  look  carefully  into  the  world  about  you,  in  order 
to  realize  that  the  same  old  tragedies  and  comedies  are  being 
enacted.    The  dramatis  personce  wear  different  cos-  Httwtmr 
tnmes  —  that  is  all.  This  is  as  true  of  the  minutise  of  "***"  ^ 
erudition,  as  of  the  seemingly  great  affairs,  —  politics,  and  war, 
religion  and  love. 

Scholars  have  grown  gray  trying  to  detect  and  amend  the  text- 
ual variants  in  the  old  codices.  They  have  published  disquisitions 
on  Shakespeare's  text,  or  on  Dante's,  which,  if  heaped  together, 
would  make  Monadnock  look  like  a  wart.  How  could  such  errors 
creep  in?  Who  were  the  negligent  copyists,  the  careless  proof- 
readers? 

Alas,  the  same  tendency  to  error  prevails  today.  In  proof,  here 
is  an  example,  a  trifle,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  that,  but  quite  repre- 
sentative. 

Just  ten  years  ago  Mr.  William  L.  Douglas  was  elected  Goy- 
emor  of  Massachusetts.  Other  candidates  were  blessed  with  polit- 
ical experience,  partisan  popularity,  and  the  usual  qualifications : 
Mr.  Douglas,  so  to  speak,  ran  in  his  own  shoes  —  and  won.  Dur- 
ing the  campaign  it  was  rumored  that  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams 
and  several  of  his  kinsmen  intended  to  support  Mr.  Douglas: 
whereupon  the  following  jingle,  —  author  unidentified  —  went  the 
rounds : 

Here  *8  to  MaasachuBetts, 

Home  of  the  Sacred  Cod, 
Where  the  Adamses  rote  for  Douglas 

And  the  Cabots  walk  with  God. 

This  simple  statement  of  fact,  setting  forth  the  civic  independence 
and  the  Grod-fearing  qualities  of  two  Boston  families,  could  hardly 
be  improved  upon,  whether  for  brevity,  or  comprehensiveness ;  and 
its  catchy  rhythm  made  it  easy  to  remember. 

But  now  observe  how  Error  creeps  in  I  At  a  recent  gathering 
of  Yale  brethren  in  Philadelphia,  one  of  them,  drawing  a  good- 
natured  contrast  between  Harvard  and  Yale  —  a  Hamlet  sort  of 
^'Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this" — summed  up  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Harvard  loquitur : 


Yale  loquitur : 


I  *m  from  the  town  of  Boston, 
The  home  of  the  hean  and  the  ood, 
Where  the  Lowella  talk  only  with  Cahots 
And  the  Cabots  talk  only  with  God. 


I  'm  from  the  town  of  New  HaTen, 

The  City  of  Tmth  and  Ught^ 

Where  Qod  talks  to  Jones 

In  the  Tery  same  tones 

He  uses  to  Hadley  and  Dwigfat. 


Is  there  not  a  complete  body  of  heresy  in  the  stanza  referring  to 
Harvard  ?  An  insinuation  of  exclusiveness  not  to  be  found  in  the 
original  ?  And  is  there  not  more  than  a  suggestion  of  irreverence 
in  the  corrupt  last  line  ?  To  ^^  walk  with  God  "  is  a  devout  habit, 
which  the  verb  to  ^^  talk ''  does  not  even  faintly  suggest. 

And  so  the  sensibilities  of  orthodox  Harvard  cannot  fail  to  be 
twinged  by  the  picture  which  the  Yale  spokesman  calls  up.  Error 
has  crept  in.  The  text  has  become  perverted.  Does  this  perver- 
sion correspond  to  a  breaking  down  of  old  standards  ?  Only  re- 
cently somebody  discovered  that  the  Hebrew  words  on  the  Yale 
seal  don't  mean  ^*  Light  and  Truth,"  as  was  supposed,  but  ^'  Farm- 
ers and  Blasphemers." 

Why  should  the  sacredness  of  the  Cod  be  ignored,  and  the 
oonmion  domestic  Bean  be  introduced  ?  Why  have  the  Adamses 
been  excluded?  Who  is  Jones,  and  why  is  he  deified? 

The  puzzle  becomes  too  complicated!  Let  us  leave  it  to  the 
textual  critics.  Let  us  commend  it  to  the  students  of  religious 
atrophy.  Perhaps  even  the  experts  on  prosody  ought  to  look  into 
it.  But  the  fact  is  proved  —  Error  will  creep  in.  The  pristine 
truth  of  the  original  stanza  must  circulate  henceforth  with  this 
alloy  of  corruption. 

N.B.  Possibly  our  Yale  brother  merely  intended  to  have  fun 
with  us.  He  has  had  it  —  and  we  have  enjoyed  it,  and  are  grate- 
ful. 
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W.  R.  THAYER'S  "LIFE  OF  JOHN  HAY/' 

HON.  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT,  '80. 

A  BIOGRAPHY  of  the  first  rank  can  only  be  written  about  a  man 
whose  career  warrants  the  book  and  by  a  man  with  the  knowledge, 
the  training,  and  the  gift  of  expression  which  will  enable  him  to  deal 
in  adequate  fashion  with  the  subject.  It  has  been  many  years  since 
an  American  has  died  whose  career  was  as  well  worth  writing 
as  John  Hay's;  and  of  all  living  men  the  author  of  the  Life  of 
Cavour  was  the  man  best  fitted  to  write  the  Life  of  John  Hay, 
Mr.  Thayer  has  produced  a  book  which  is  a  permanent  addition  both 
to  American  history  and  to  American  literature;  and  surely  it  is 
hard  to  give  greater  praise. 

In  addition  to  his  really  great  Life  of  Cavour^  Mr.  Thayer  has 
previously  written  charmingly  on  various  Italian  subjects.  Italy  he 
necessarily  approached  purely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  scholar 
and  the  traveler,  the  man  of  cultivated  mind  who  is  given  to  his- 
torical research.  In  dealing  with  John  Hay  he  has  also,  and  rather 
unexpectedly,  shown  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  what  John 
Hay  did,  which  could  only  come  from  a  first-hand  knowledge,  if 
not  of  political  life,  at  least  of  many  of  the  men  who  do  the  actual 
and  important  work  of  political  life.  Without  this  knowledge  it 
would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  any  man  to  write  adequately 
of  John  Hay.  As  an  instance  of  sound  insight,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Mr.  Thayer  is  entirely  right  when  he  says  that  it  was  a  mis- 
fortune that  John  Hay  had  not  himself  served  in  Congress,  so  that 
he  might  have  practically  understood  the  rough-and-tumble  life 
of  the  political  world  and  have  been  better  able  to  gauge  what 
could  and  what  could  not  be  expected  of  the  men  who  toke  part  in 
the  life  of  practical  politics. 

John  Hay  was  one  of  a  very  limited  number  of  American  public 
men  who  have  possessed  marked  literary  ability  and  that  high  and 
fine  quality  of  intellectual  eminence  which  Matthew  Arnold  would 
have  characterized  as  ^^  distinction."  In  consequence  of  a  rather 
curious  tradition  of  American  public  life,  ambassadors  and  min- 
isters have  frequently  been  appointed  because  they  were  distin- 
guished men  of  letters.  There  would  have  been  nothing  unusual 
in  Hay's  having  come  purely  in  this  class.  But  John  Hay,  in  addi- 
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tion  to  serving  abroad  in  varioas  diplomatio  positions,  including 
that  of  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  began  his  public 
career  by  being  the  private  secretary  of  Abraham  Lincoln  during 
the  tremendous  crisis  of  the  Civil  War  and  ended  it  by  being  Secre- 
tary of  State  during  the  years  which  saw  the  United  States,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  forced  to  take  her  part  among  l^e  great  powers 
of  the  world  and  begin  to  deal  with  world  questions* 

There  are,  as  Mr.  Thayer  acutely  points  out,  two  distinct  phases 
in  John  Hay's  career.  During  the  first  phase  all  his  instincts 
and  ways  of  thought  were  radical.  During  the  second  they  were 
conservative.  It  is,  of  course,  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  fact 
does  not  in  itself  mean  that  he  was  wrong  in  either  attitude.  Noth- 
ing is  surer  proof  of  the  label-giving  habit  of  mind  than  the  effort 
to  class  a  great  man  either  as  a  mere  conservative  or  a  mere  radi- 
cal, or  the  tendency  to  speak  as  if  either  conservatism  or  radical- 
ism was  in  itself  always  right.  Indeed,  as  regards  many  actions, 
the  use  of  the  words  ''  conservative  "  and  ''  radical"  indicates  in- 
exactitude in  terminology,  for  the  same  action  may  be  radical 
from  one  standpoint  and  conservative  from  another.  At  different 
stages  of  their  careers,  and  on  different  questions,  Washington  and 
Lincoln  both  occupied  very  radical,  and  again  very  conservative, 
positions  ;  and  each  was  right,  both  when  he  was  radical  and  when 
he  was  conservative. 

While  serving  under  Lincoln,  and  for  several  years  afterwards, 
John  Hay  was  the  ultra-democrat,  the  ultra-republican,  the  believer 
in  the  rights  of  man  and  in  popular  rule  and  an  ardent  sympathizer, 
not  only  with  the  Americans  who  had  followed  Lincoln  in  his  contest 
for  human  rights  as  against  property  rights,  but  also  with  the  ad- 
vanced German  and  Italian  friends  of  liberty.  The  almost  nation- 
wide outburst  of  violence  and  lawlessness  which  accompanied  the 
railroad  riots  of  1877  marked  the  occasion,  and  was  largely  the 
cause,  of  the  change  —  which,  however,  had  doubtless  already  been 
slowly  in  process  of  preparation.  From  that  time  forward  his  horror 
of  lawlessness  and  disorder,  and  of  the  brutal  violence  unleashed 
by  demagogues  who  were  then  powerless  to  control  it,  drove  him 
into  an  attitude  towards  the  rights  of  wealth  which  would  unques- 
tionably have  seemed  very  strange,  indeed,  to  the  young  secretary 
of  Lincoln's  day.  It  was  this  attitude  which  made  him  write  his 
solitary  novel  The  Breadwinners^  a  really  powerful  presentation 
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of  one  side  of  our  oomplez  social  and  industrial  problems ;  a  side 
which  needs  to  be  stated,  but  which  there  is  a  certain  irony  in 
having  stated  by  Lincoln's  biographer. 

Hay's  services  as  Secretary  of  State  were  great ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  his  services  as  Lincoln's  biographer  were  not  even 
greater.  At  any  rate,  the  monumental  work,  in  which  he  was  part- 
ner with  Nicolay,  taken  together  with  the  two  volumes  of  Lincoln's 
letters  which  they  subsequently  edited,  will  always  remain  a  store- 
house, wherein  not  merely  the  American  historians  of  the  period  of 
the  Civil  War,  but  American  politicians  anxious  to  deal  in  proper 
fashion  with  national  problems,  will  find  a  wealth  of  material  that 
they  can  find  nowhere  else. 

As  Secretary  of  State  Hay  occupied  a  unique  position.  To  a 
high  standard  of  personal  integrity,  which  made  him  expect  and 
believe  that  the  nation  should  observe  the  same  standard  of  national 
integrity,  he  added  a  fastidiousness  of  temper,  of  taste,  of  refine- 
ment, which  was  a  very  real  benefit  to  American  public  life  when 
exhibited  in  high  public  place  by  a  man  of  signal  and  conceded 
capacity  as  a  public  servant.  This  sensitive  refinement  of  nature, 
like  the  sheer  massiveness  of  Lincoln's  character,  made  it  im- 
possible for  EEay  to  tolerate  what  was  meretricious  or  sentimental  ^ 
or  offensive  to  morals.  The  rugged  simplicity  of  Lincoln  had  in  it 
not  one  touch  of  that  cheapness  or  vulgarity  which  in  a  democracy 
is  unfortunately  sometimes  accepted  either  as  a  mark  of  efficiency  or 
as  a  sign  of  sympathy  with  the  common  people ;  and  John  Hay's 
mere  presence  in  public  life  was  an  antidote  and  corrective  to  this 
cheap  form  of  spurious  democracy.  His  purpose  was  single.  It 
was  to  serve  his  country.  But  he  desired  to  serve  his  country  by 
making  that  country  rise  level  to  the  most  exacting  standards  of 
courage  and  of  honesty,  of  faith  to  its  plighted  word,  of  refusal 
either  to  wrong  others  or  tamely  to  submit  to  wrong  by  others. 

The  one  weakness  of  Hay  was,  as  his  biographer  points  out, 
his  inability  to  get  on  ;with  the  certainly  somewhat  exasperating 
political  leaders  with  whom  he  was  obliged  to  transact  business. 
His  extreme  sensitiveness  and  his  innate  good  breeding,  joined  with 
other  traits,  made  association  with  masterful  but  often  coarse 
and  selfish  politicians  peculiarly  distasteful  to  him.  His  attitude 
of  mind  was  humorously  but  quite  truthfully  expressed  when,  in 
^  I  QM  sentimentaUty  as  the  antithesis  of  sentiment. 
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response  to  a  question,  which  Senator  he  hated  most,  he  instantly 
answered, ''  The  one  I  have  seen  last." 

One  of  the  distinctive  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Thayer,  which 
shows  his  peculiar  fitness  for  writing  this  particular  biography,  is 
his  presentation  of  Hay's  relations  with  the  little  knot  of  people 
who  were  his  close  associates  in  Washington.  The  Adamses,  the 
Lodges,  and  the  Camerons  were  the  other  members  of  the  little 
g^up,  those  in  whose  houses  he  was  as  intimate  as  they  were  in 
his  house.  But  in  addition  there  were  many  others  who  did  not 
live  in  Washington,  but  who  were  continually  guests  either  at  John 
Hay's  or  at  his  next-door  neighbor's,  Henry  Adams ;  John  LaFarge, 
the  artist;  Richardson,  the  sculptor ;  and,  above  all,  Clarence  King, 
whose  friends  always  pathetically  believed  that  his  brilliant  and 
infinitely  varied  promise  would  some  day  take  shape  in  perform- 
ance. In  addition  there  were  all  kinds  of  transients,  including 
very  charming  people  of  every  kind  from  Europe;  and  at  one 
period,  for  many  months,  a  particularly  cultivated  and  delightful 
Polynesian  prince. 

The  biography  contains  an  admirable  selection  of  Hay's  letters. 
He  was  one  of  the  very  limited  number  of  men  who,  in  notes 
written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  in  remarks,  made  equally 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  really  did  say  things  which  every  one 
of  us  would  like  to  say  but  never  think  of  until  after  the  opportun- 
ity for  saying  them  has  passed.  Unfortunately  the  charm  of  such 
conversation  is  necessarily  evanescent;  and  the  charm  of  the  corre- 
spondence itself  loses  a  little  of  its  bloom,  because  of  the  very  fact 
that  it  was  so  apt,  so  unforced,  so  fitted  into  the  thought  and  ex- 
pression of  the  moment.  Nevertheless  it  has  a  permanent  value  in 
the  letters  of  John  Hay  as  in  the  letters  of  Thackeray  or  of  Lamb. 

Again  let  it  be  said  that  there  was  a  real  need  of  a  biography 
of  John  Hay,  and  that  no  other  living  man  could  have  met  this 
need  as  Mr.  Thayer  has  met  it. 
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EZRA  RIPLEY  THAYER,  '88. 

SAMUEL  WILUSTON,  '82. 

EzBA  RiPLET  Thateb  was  born  in  Milton,  Massachusetts,  on 
February  21,  1866,  of  the  best  New  England  ancestry.  His  father 
was  James  Bradley  Thayer,  of  the  Harvard  Class  of  1862,  then 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Boston,  but  later  and  for  many 
years  widely  known  and  loved  as  a  professor  in  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  His  mother,  Sophia  Bradford  Ripley,  was  the  daughter  of 
the  Reverend  Samuel  Ripley,  of  Concord,  and  a  cousin  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  On  the  father's  side  the  younger  Thayer  was 
descended  from  John  Alden,  on  his  mother's,  from  Governor  Brad-:, 
ford. 

Soon  after  James  B.  Thayer  accepted,  in  1874,  a  professorship 
in  the  ELarvard  Law  School,  he  moved  with  his  family  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  remainder  of  his  son's  boyhood  was  mainly  passed 
under  the  shadow  of  the  University.  Many  of  those  living  in  Cam- 
bridge at  that  time  will  still  recall  the  unconscious  grace  and 
intellectual  beauty  of  the  son  at  this  time.  His  apparently  easy 
leadership  in  his  studies  at  school  left  abundant  time  and  inclina- 
tion for  the  usual  sports  of  youth.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at 
the  Cambridge  High  School  and  Hopkinson's  private  school  in 
Boston.  During  this  period,  however,  he  spent  a  year  abroad, 
chiefly  in  Greece,  where,  under  private  tuition,  he  laid  the  f ounda^ 
tion  for  a  life-long  love  of  the  Greek  language,  literature,  and 
ideals. 

Entering  Harvard  College  in  1884,  he  maintained  his  position 
as  the  first  student  in  his  class,  but  also  played  on  his  class  nine, 
played  a  game  of  tennis  only  just  inferior  to  the  best,  and  was  an 
active  member  of  many  college  societies.  A  first  Boylston  prize  for 
speaking,  awarded  to  him  in  his  senior  year,  indicated  that  he  had 
also  capacity  for  effective  oral  expression.  On  graduation  the  law 
was  a  natural  choice  of  profession,  and  after  entering  the  Law 
School  in  the  autumn  of  1888,  he  never  doubted  the  wisdom  of 
his  choice.  Again  he  led  his  class,  and  in  his  third  year  success- 
fully competed  %r  a  prize  offered  by  the  Harvard  Law  School 
Association  for  an  essay  on  ^^  Judicial  Legislation,"  afterwards 
published  in  the  Harvard  Law  Review. 
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It  was  the  habit  of  Jadge  Horace  Gray,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  to  secure  as  his  secretary  annually  a  promising 
student  of  the  graduating  class  in  the  Law  School.  The  work  of 
aiding  so  distinguished  a  judge  in  the  preparation  of  his  decisions 
and  opinions  was  highly  valued  by  those  who  had  the  privilege  to 
be  thus  employed.  Thayer  spent  in  this  way  his  first  year  after 
g^raduation  from  the  Law  School.  He  then  returned  to  Boston 
and  entered  the  office  of  Warren  and  Brandeis.  First  as  a  clerk 
with  that  firm,  and  then  as  a  partner  in  the  firm  subsequently 
formed  of  Brandeis,  Dunbar,  and  Nutter,  he  maintained  this  con- 
nection until  1900,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Storey, 
Thomdike,  Palmer,  and  Thayer,  and  so  remained  until  he  gave 
jip  the  practice  of  the  law  in  1910.  The  junior  partner  in  a  large 
law  office  never  leads  the  life  of  an  idler ;  and  the  eighteen  years 
during  which  Thayer  practised  law  were  filled  with  varied  pro- 
fessional business.  He  tried  many  jury  cases  and  argued  many 
questions  of  law,  gaining  an  enviable  reputation  for  skill,  care, 
and  learning. 

During  this  period  he  married,  in  June,  1898,  Ethel  Randolph 
Clark,  and  three  children  were  bom  to  him.  In  his  home  life  he 
found,  after  his  marriage,  his  highest  happiness. 

Thayer's  intellectual  and  personal  gifts  so  admirably  fitted  him 
for  a  teacher  of  law  that  more  than  once  he  had  been  ashed  to  ac- 
cept a  professorship  at  Cambridge.  Indeed  the  unusual  compli- 
ment had  been  paid  him,  immediately  after  his  graduation  from  the 
School,  of  an  offer  of  a  permanent  position  on  its  staff.  Again,  on 
his  father's  death,  in  1902,  the  vacant  professorship  was  offered 
to  the  son.  Both  offers,  after  careful  consideration,  were  declined. 
Thayer  did  not  think  he  had  yet  got  from  practice  the  development 
which  it  could  give.  For  some  years,  however,  he  gave  a  series  of 
lectures  in  the  Law  School  on  ^^  Massachusetts  Practice,"  and  later 
a  series  in  the  Medical  School  on  the  ^^  Relation  of  the  Medical 
Profession  to  the  Law.'* 

In  the  spring  of  1910,  after  considerable  doubt  and  hesitation, 
he  accepted  the  position  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dean  Ames  at 
the  head  of  the  Law  School,  and  assumed  the  duties  of  the  posi- 
tion in  the  following  autumn.  He  fully  appreciated  the  difficulties 
he  undertook  in  changing  the  character  of  his  work  in  middle  life, 
and  threw  himself  whole-heartedly  into  his  new  work.  All  con- 
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nection  with  practice  was  absolntely  renounced,  and  bis  energy 
devoted  unsparingly  to  problems  of  study,  teacbing,  and  admin- 
istration. A  few  words  written  by  bim  for  a  Class  Keport  in  1912 
sbow  bis  own  feeling  about  tbe  magnitude  of  bis  task:  ^^Any 
classmate  wbo  is  disposed  to  try  tbe  experiment  will  agree  witb  me 
tiiat  be  never  had  a  better  cbanoe  to  use  tbe  twenty-four  bours  in 
the  day  in  his  business,  or  to  learn  things,  or  to  realize  his  own 
previous  ignorance." 

Tbe  reader  of  these  words  must  bear  in  mind  Thayer's  habitual 
attitude  towards  bis  own  work.  Unstinting  in  his  praise  and  ad- 
miration of  good  work  by  others,  he  was  an  unduly  severe  critic 
of  bis  own  performance.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  skill  in  teacb- 
ing did  not  come  to  bim  as  quickly  as  did  accomplishment  in  most 
directions.  His  recognition  of  tbe  fact,  his  study  to  perfect  him- 
self by  examining  the  methods  of  others,  bis  experimenting,  bis 
steady  improvement  in  tbe  art  were  characteristic  of  bim.  As  a 
scholar  his  mastery  of  tbe  subjects  of  Evidence  and  of  Torts  was 
great  and  increasing,  and  the  few  essays  which  be  wrote  are 
enough  to  sbow  that,  had  he  lived  long  enough  to  have  written 
more  fully  on  his  chosen  subjects,  as  be  planned  to  do,  be  would 
have  won  recognition  as  one  of  the  foremost  legal  thinkers  of  his 
time. 

In  spite  of  tbe  time  and  energy  which  be  devoted  to  study  and 
teacbing,  tbe  problems  of  administration  were  constantly  before 
him.  His  trained  business  capacity  was  of  tbe  highest  value  in 
keeping  in  order  the  every-day  affairs  of  tbe  School,  but  be  never 
lost  sight  of  tbe  larger  problem  of  making  it  of  tbe  highest  value, 
not  only  to  the  profession  but  to  the  public,  during  a  period  when 
social  and  legal  theories  and  ideals  were  in  rapid  flux.  Not  less 
was  he  interested  in  the  personal  side  of  his  work.  He  invited  his 
students  to  his  house  and  made  friends  of  them  there  and  at  the 
School.  Like  a  friend  he  demanded  of  them  their  best  and  re- 
ceived it.  His  method  of  markiDg  examination  books  was  so  tho- 
roughly indicative  of  his  attitude  towards  bis  work  that  it  should 
be  told.  To  mark  600  books,  each  containing  four  hours'  written 
work,  is  no  slight  task.  To  most  of  his  colleagues  it  is  drudgery 
—  necessary  but  painfuL  Thayer  seized  upon  it  as  opportunity. 
In  reading  the  books  be  never  looked  at  the  name  of  tbe  writer  un- 
til the  book  was  marked,  and  a  brief  estimate  made  from  its  con- 
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tents  of  the  writer's  characteristics,  —  such  as  a  ^^  hard  worker  but 
a  poor  reasoner/'  ^^  brilliant  but  careless."  These  memoranda  were 
afterwards  correlated  and,  with  other  data,  they  gave  the  Dean  a 
surprisingly  accurate  knowledge  of  the  strength  and  weakness  of 
the  hundreds  of  young  men  under  him.  He  had  no  patience  with 
the  briUiant  idler  who  tried  to  make  his  brilliancy  an  excuse  for 
neglecting  his  daily  task,  but  for  one  who,  though  of  slow  com- 
prehension, did  honest  work,  he  was  ready  to  make  all  possible 
allowances.  Though  students  found  him  a  kindly  dean,  he  was  not 
easily  deceived.  His  practice  at  the  Bar  gave  him  a  skill  in  cross- 
examination  and  a  readiness  in  drawing  correct  inferences  of  fact 
that  were  disconcerting  to  the  occasional  black  sheep  in  the  flock. 

In  1912  Brown  University  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  In  the  following  year  he  received  the  honor  of  an  offered 
appointment  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  The 
position  would  have  been  eminently  suited  to  his  taste  and  would  ' 
have  brought  association  with  men  for  whom  he  had  the  highest 
admiration.  He  was  urged  to  accept  the  appointment  by  friends 
whose  opinions  he  valued,  and  had  he  yielded  to  his  personal  in- 
clination, might  have  done  so ;  but  he  could  not  think  it  right  to 
leave  his  post  at  the  Law  School  after  so  short  a  service  as  his  had 
then  been.  As  he  said  to  a  friend,  ''  I  left  practice  to  try  to  help 
the  School ;  and  I  cannot  think  it  right  to  do  it  an  injury  by  now 
forcing  a  rapid  and  unexpected  change  in  the  office  of  Dean.'' 

He  was  first  Secretary  and  then  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Professional  Ethics  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  and  had  a 
large  share  in  the  work  of  drafting  for  the  Association  a  code  of 
legal  ethics  which  has  been  widely  recognized  as  the  best  state- 
ment which  has  been  made  of  the  subject  with  which  it  deals.  He 
was  also  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  was  selected  to  speak  on  behalf  of  his  college  class  at  the  Com- 
mencement exercises  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  gradua- 
tion. 

A  college  classmate  and  lifelong  friend,  in  closing  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  Thayer's  career,  has  well  said :  "  It  is  when  one  tries  to 
portray  the  man  as  he  was  to  his  friends,  apart  from  titles,  posi- 
tion, and  particular  accomplishments,  that  the  readiest  pen  must 
pause.  The  wit,  the  kindly,  teasing  humor,  the  affectionate  loyalty, 
the  clear,  bright  intelligence,  the  vivid  life,  the  speaking  eyes  — 
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this  was  a  personality  of  a  power  and  a  charm  that  carried  straight 
to  the  heart'' 

Though  a  continued  series  of  successes  might  well  have  forbid- 
den him  to  forget  his  great  ability,  he  was  nevertheless  a  modest 
man.  As  his  father  said,  things  '^  can  be  done  either  well  enough 
or  perfectly."  Only  the  latter  way  seemed  worthwhile  to  Thayer, 
and  to  one  enamored  of  perfection  his  own  best  accomplishment 
seems  poor. 

In  the  spring  of  1915  he  was  attacked  by  a  painful  illness  which 
confined  him  to  his  bed  for  many  weeks.  His  recovery  was  slow 
and  interrupted  by  relapses.  During  his  service  at  the  Law  School 
he  had  always  been  solicitous  lest  his  colleagues  should  overwork, 
but  had  never  spared  himself,  and  he  had  probably  for  some  years 
overtaxed  his  nervous  strength.  His  physical  illness  aggravated 
the  nervous  strain.  As  summer  advanced  he  was  troubled  with 
sleeplessness.  He  worried  about  his  possible  inability  to  fulfil  his 
duties  to  the  Law  School.  The  mental  stress  proved  too  much  for 
his  reason,  and  on  the  14th  of  September  his  useful  and  beauti- 
ful life  came  to  an  untimely  end. 


THE  MAKING  OF  AN  ANGLING  LIBRARY  AND  A  SHORT 
ACCOUNT  OF  SOME  OF  ITS  TREASURES.* 

DANIEL  B.  FEARING,  ['82]. 

This  library  of  books  od  angling,  fishing,  fisheries,  and  fish-cnlture, 
now  nnmbering  over  12,000  yolmnes  and  pamphlets  in  twenty  different 
languages,  had  its  genesis  in  the  year  1890  in  the  form  of  a  scrapbook 
on  treat  and  tront^hing.  From  that  scrapbook  began  the  collection  of 
books  entirely  on  trout  and  tront-fishing ;  then  were  added  books  with 
chapters  on  those  subjects,  and  so  on  until  the  entire  four  heads  men- 
tioned above  were  gradually  drawn  in  and  the  library  began  to  grow. 

The  foundation-stone  of  an  angling  library  is  naturally  the  first  five 
editions  of  Izaak  Walton's  The  CompUat  Angler,  the  editions  that  were 
printed  before  his  death.  Of  these  five,  the  first,  printed  in  1653,  the 
^^  First  Walton,"  stands  at  the  head.  The  most  charming  pastoral  in  the 
English  tongue,  and  of  which  Richard  Le  Grallienne  speaks  so  feelingly, 

1  This  aocomit  was  -written  hj  Mr.  Fearing,  to  be  read  at  a  dab.  Mr.  Fearing  has 
now  presented  his  wonderful  ooUeotion  to  Harrard,  one  of  the  most  important  single 
gifts  STer  receiTed  by  the  UniTersity  Library. 
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''  To  keep  this  in  his  little  library  be  bad  undergone  willingly  many  pri- 
vations, cheerfully  faced  hanger  and  cold  rather  than  let  it  pass  from  bis 
band ;  .  •  .  perhaps,  after  Bobinson  Crusoe^  the  most  popular  of  Eng- 
lish classics,  .  •  •  a  pastoral,  the  freshness  of  which  a  hundred  editions 
have  left  unexhausted,  a  book  in  which  the  grass  is  forever  green,  and 
the  shining  brooks  do  indeed  go  on  forever."  Another  lover  of  old  Izaak 
has  very  cleverly  adapted  the  remark  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Botteler,  of 
strawberry  fame,  ^-  ^'  Doubtless  a  better  angling  book  there  might  have 
been,  but  such,  doubtless,  there  never  has  been  yet."  It  is  doubtful  if 
there  is  another  book  in  English,  save  the  Holy  Bible,  that  has  gone  into 
so  many  editions ;  at  this  date,  1915,  there  are  over  170  different  editions 
of  The  Compleat  Angler.  This  collection  boasts  of  over  160. 

The  story  of  the  ''  First  Walton  "  reads  like  a  fairy  tale.  The  first  that 
is  known  of  The  Compleat  Angler  is  a  small  advertisement  in  an  old 
London  newspaper.  The  Perfect  Diurnal^  .  .  .  ^'  from  Munday,  May 
9,  to  Munday,  May  16,  1662,"  reading  as  follows :  "  The  Compleat 
Angler^  or  the  Contemplative  m/in'e  Recreatuniy  behind  a  Discourse  of 
Fish  and  Fishing,  not  unworthy  the  perusal  of  most  Anglers,  of  18  pence 
price,  written  by  Iz.  Wa."  The  author's  name  does  not  appear  on  the 
title-page  until  the  fifth  edition,  published  in  1676.  The  commendatory 
verses  in  the  second  edition,  published  in  1665,  are,  however,  inscribed 
to  "  Mr.  Izaak  Walton." 

Probably  no  book  published  in  the  last  300  years  has  so  increased  in 
value.  Published  originally  at  the  price  of  18  pence,  in  Dr.  Bethune*s 
time  (1847)  he  values  a  perfect  copy  at  12  guineas.  A  copy  was  offered 
to  the  owner  of  this  library  in  London  in  1889  for  46  guineas  ;  this  copy 
was  in  the  original  binding,  but  a  little  soiled.  Unluckily  for  him  he  was 
not  at  that  time  interested  in  angling  books.  At  the  sale  of  the  Von  Ant- 
werp Library  in  London  in  1907,  Quariich  paid  £1290  for  a  copy  in  the 
original  binding  and  in  perfect  condition.  This  copy,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  Locker  Lampson  and  has  a  poem  written  in  pencil  by  him  on 
one  of  the  alba,  is  now  in  the  library  of  J.  P.  Morgan.  So  high  a  price 
may  never  be  reached  again,  but  since  that  date  several  copies  have  sold 
for  over  a  thousand  pounds  each. 

A  small  book,  some  5|  z  3|  in  pristine  binding,  no  one  knows  how 
many  of  this  edition  of  1653  were  issued ;  as  a  friend  has  pleasantly  written 
concerning  it :  *'  Its  description  of  nature,  its  sage  reflections  on  manners 
and  customs  and  the  everyday  problems  of  life,  and,  beyond  all  else,  its 
genial  humanity,  which  show  through  its  every  page,  won  for  it  quick 
popularity.  It  was  a  book  to  pick  up  in  a  leisure  half -hour  and  skim  with 
the  assurance  of  a  quiet  pleasure  which  few  volumes  of  today  can  convey. 
So  it  happened  that  The  Compleat  Angler  met  with  a  ready  sale  in  its 
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first  edition.  Perhaps  it  was  because  of  the  low  price  at  which  it  was 
sold  that  copies  of  this  little  book  of  250  years  ago  have  disappeared  so 
amazingly.  Some  were  left  in  stage-coaches,  derelicts  whose  mission  was 
ended  after  they  had  beguiled  the  weary  hours  of  a  journey ;  some  were 
lost  in  garrets  and  some  burned  in  house  fires ;  others,  doubtless,  ruined 
by  immersion  in  the  streams  of  which  the  author  loved  to  write ;  until 
today  nobody  knows  how  many  have  outlived  the  passage  of  the  years.'* 
Acknowledged  by  all  lovers  of  English  literature  today  as  one  of  the 
classics  of  the  English  language,  its  constantly  increasing  value  is  due  more 
to  the  desire  of  collectors  of  '^  first  editions  "  of  the  English  classics  to 
possess  a  copy,  than  to  the  generally  ^^  poor  but  honest  angler." 

This  library  contains  two  copies  of  the  ^*  First  Walton,"  one  perfect 
and  one  imperfect.  The  -first  copies  that  left  the  press  are  distinguish- 
able by  several  misprints  which  do  not  appear  in  later  impressions.  One 
of  the  most  sought  for  of  these  misprints  is  that  using  '^  contention  "  in- 
stead of  ^'  contentment  *'  in  the  last  two  lines  of  the  verses  by  Sir  Harry 
Wotton: 

**  And  if  Contentment  be  a  stranflrer,  then 
1 11  ne'er  look  for  it,  but  in  Heayen  acnin." 

The  first  edition  was  embellished  by  six  very  pretty  engravings  of  the 
trout,  pike,  carp,  tench,  perch,  and  barbel,  which  were  inserted  in  the 
text.  The  engraver  is  to  this  day  unknown.  They  have  been  attributed 
to  Pierre  Lombart,  a  Frenchman  and  a  noted  engraver,  resident  in  Eng- 
land at  that  time,  and  engaged  in  illustrating  books;  Faithome  and 
Vaughn  have  also  been  mentioned  as  possible  candidates  for  the  honor. 
The  latter  is  known  to  have  been  employed  by  Marriot  on  other  work. 
It  has  always  been  the  belief  of  collectors  that  these  plates  were  engraved 
on  silver,  but  that  fact  has  never  been  proved  and  still  remains  a  dis- 
puted fact  in  regard  to  this  wonderful  little  book.  The  same  plates  were 
used  for  the  first  four  editions ;  they  were  re^ngraved  in  reverse  by  a 
less  artistic  hand  for  the  fifth  edition. 

The  charm  of  Walton's  honest  writing  never  grows  stale ;  one  takes 
him  up  with  as  much  pleasure  in  this  twentieth  century  as  in  the  days  of 
his  first  appearance.  As  has  been  charmingly  siud  of  him,  *'  The  com- 
panion of  our  boyhood,  the  delight  of  our  mature  years,  when  shall  we 
look  upon  his  like  again  ? "  Fishers  have  increased  and  fishing  books 
have  multiplied,  but  where  is  the  fisher  blest  with  such  a  *^  heavenly 
memory  "  as  our  Izaak,  and  where  is  the  fishing  book  so  rich  in  honor 
and  renown  as  his  ? 

The  second  edition  appeared  in  1655 ;  it  was  much  enlarged,  having 
been  almost  rewritten,  and  contained  some  117  pages  more ;  four  more 
plates,  the  bream,  the  eel,  the  leach,  and  bull-head,  having  been  added. 
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Commendatory  verses  by  seTen  appreciative  writers  are  given  for  the 
first  time  in  this  edition.  Copies  of  this  second  edition,  thoogh  not 
bringing  the  same  high  price  as  the  first,  are  much  more  rarely  met  with. 
A  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  its  appearance,  John  Hawkins 
(afterwards  Sir  John)  states  in  his  Life  of  WaUaUy  in  his  edition  of 
The  CampUat  Angler,  first  issued  in  1760,  "  The  second  I  have  never 
been  able  to  see."  This  scarcity  has  continued  to  the  present  day,  and 
while  it  is  always  possible  for  any  one  to  find  a  '^  First  Walton  "  who  is 
willing  to  pay  a  price  for  it,  he  would  have  to  search  for  a  considerable 
time  to  find  a  good  copy  of  the  second  edition.  The  third  edition  first 
appeared  in  1661.  It  contained  but  few  and  unimportant  changes.  This 
edition  again  appeared  in  1664  with  a  new  title-page,  and  dated  1664. 
The  latter  date  is  much  scarcer  than  that  of  1661.  The  fourth  edition 
appeared  in  1668.  '*  It  is  a  mere  paginary  reprint  of  the  third,  with  the 
exception  of  the  '  errata '  which  are  here  corrected  in  the  work." 

The  fifth  edition  was  issued  in  1676  and  was  called  The  Universal 
Angler,  made  so,  by  Three  Books  of  Fishing.  The  First  written  by 
Mr.  Izaak  Walton  ;  the  Second  by  Charles  Cotton,  Esq. ;  the  Third 
by  Col.  Robert  Venables.  This  is  the  fifth  edition  of  Walton,  the  first  of 
Cotton,  and  the  fourth  of  Venables.  Twenty  pages  were  added  to  this 
edition  and  further  improvements  were  introduced.  This  was  the  last 
edition  published  in  the  author's  lifetime.  ^'  The  union  of  Walton  and 
Cotton  has  been  perpetuated  in  all  subsequent  reprints,  but  Venables's 
treatise,  which,  though  meritorious,  belongs  to  another  order  of  composi* 
tion,  has  been  excluded."  Such  is  the  history  of  the  *^  First  Five."  The 
angler's  library  that  is  built  with  these  for  a  comer-stone,  is  certainly 
founded  upon  one  of  the  firmest  rocks  of  English  literature.  Grood  copies 
of  all  five  are  in  the  library. 

As  previously  stated,  many  reprints  of  this  famous  book  have  been 
made,  from  absolutely  facsimile  copies  of  the  '^  First  Walton,"  of  which 
there  are  several,  to  magnificent  volumes  in  folio,  embellished  with  pic- 
tures by  the  greatest  artists.  It  would  seem  that  it  were  impossible  for 
anything  new  in  regard  to  such  a  well-known  book  to  be  discovered,  yet 
it  was  the  great  good  fortune  of  the  owner  of  this  library  to  find,  in 
1910,  in  the  catalogue  of  a  well-known  book  auctioneer  in  Boston,  a 
small  Walton  and  Cotton  published  by  Septimus  Prowett  in  London,  in 
1826.  It  is  a  small  32mo  in  its  original  violet  unlettered  cloth  binding. 
Printed  on  thin  paper,  this  copy  seems  to  be  unique.  Diligent  inquiry, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  has  failed  to  find  another  copy  or  even 
the  knowledge  of  its  existence.  It  is  not  known  or  mentioned  by  any  of 
the  bibliographers  of  Walton,  or  to  any  of  the  collectors  of  Walton  whom 
the  owner  has  been  able  to  find.   R.  B.  Marston,  the  editor  of  The  Fish- 
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ing  Chizette  of  London,  and  ondoabtedly  the  greatest  living  authority  on 
Walton,  has  been  most  interested  in  this  previously  unknown  edition,  and 
in  The  Fishing  Oazette  of  Dec  30, 1911,  he  jokingly  refers  to  it  as 
follows :  '*  So  angling  collectors,  since  you  now  know  it,  don't  part  with 
your  copy  of  Walton  by  Ptowett  Oh,  Prowett  1  if  you  were  now  within 
hearing,  you  'd  tell  us,  no  doubt,  you  just  made  one  for  Fearing."  This 
little  volume,  of  course,  after  the  ''First  Five,"  is  one  of  the  chief 
treasures  of  the  library. 

Scarce  and  interesting  copies  of  Walton,  some  of  which  are  indeed 
unique,  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  collection,  a  few  of  which  may  be 
mentioned  on  account  of  their  rarity  or  interest  as  being  unique  copies. 
The  copy  of  the  first  John  Hawkins  edition  of  1760  is  absolutely  uncut 
and  is  in  original  or  contemporary  binding.  It  is  the  only  copy  in  this 
condition  of  which  the  owner  has  seen  or  heard.  The  first  Major  edition 
(London,  1823)  is  a  large-paper  copy  with  the  prints  on  India  paper. 
This  copy  belonged  to  Bedford,  the  celebrated  binder,  was  bound  by  him, 
and  contains  an  autograph  letter  presenting  it  to  him  from  John  Major, 
the  publisher.  The  year  1836  brought  out  the  celebrated,  so-called 
"  Pickering  "  edition,  two  large  8vo  volumes,  printed  by  William  Pick- 
ering, and  edited  by  Sir  Harry  Nicolas.  This  was  issued  in  two  editions, 
one  with  plain  plates,  and  one  on  large  paper  with  the  plates  on  India 
paper.  The  latter  is  the  edition  usually  chosen  by  extra  illustrators  for 
their  labors.  The  library  contains  copies  of  both,  also  a  copy  extended  to 
four  volumes.  The  library  b  also  the  possessor  of  the  full  set  of  the  ac- 
tual drawings  by  Thomas  Stothard,  R.A.,  for  this  edition,  done  in  color 
(with  the  exception  of  the  ''  Front  View  "  of  the  fishing  house ;  in  its 
place  there  is  an  unpublished  drawing),  for  which  he  made  a  special  ex- 
pedition to  Dovedale. 

One  of  the  scarcest  and  most  difficult  Waltons  to  obtain  is  the  German 
translation  of  ''Ephemera's"  edition  (Edward  Fitz  Gibbon),  by  I.  F. 
Shumacher,  and  published  by  P.  Salomon  &  Co.  (Hamburg,  1859),  the 
only  translation  of  The  Compleat  Angler  into  a  foreign  language.  Most 
of  the  copies  of  this  German  edition  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  book 
was  never  reprinted.  The  owner  was  over  fifteen  years  in  obtaining  a 
copy. 

The  one  hundredth  edition  of  The  Compleat  Angler  is  the  Lea  and 
Dove  edition  published  in  London  in  1888.  It  is  in  two  large  volumes, 
folio,  and  is  the  largest  Walton  issued  up  to  the  present  time.  The  edi- 
tor,  B.  B.  Marston,  has  given  us  the  most  carefully  edited  and  scholarly 
edition  of  Walton  thus  far  published.  Alongside  of  this,  the  largest  Wal- 
ton  published,  you  will  find  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  I%e  Compleat 
Angler,  published  by  Henry  Frowde  in  London,  1900.  It  is  known  as 
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the  *^thamb  edition/'  being  2x1}  inches  in  size.  It  is  the  smallest 
Walton  known  and  also  the  smallest  book  in  the  collection. 

In  special  or  aniqae  copies  of  Walton,  the  libnuy  has  several  worthy 
of  note,  —  one,  a  copy  of  the  large-paper  second  Bagster  edition  (1815), 
extended  to  two  volomes  by  the  insertion  of  over  170  old  engravings,  old 
portraits,  colored  views,  sepia  drawings,  and  colored  drawings.  The 
original  drawings  in  sepia  are  of  portraits  unattainable  otherwise,  and 
are  all  from  authentic  sources.  They  were  done  especially  for  this  copy 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Wheeler,  a  celebrated  Punch  artist  Most  interesting  is  a 
copy  of  Elliot  Stock's  facsimile  reprint  of  the  first  edition  (London, 
1896),  with  a  preface  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne.  The  copy  is  unique, 
Le  Gallienne's  manuscript  preface,  and  with  corrected  proofs  by  Le  Cral- 
lienne  of  same,  consbting  of  ten  pages,  being  inserted,  and  signed  at  end; 
together  with  Le  Gallienne's  correspondence  with  Elliot  Stock  concern- 
ing this  preface,  eight  highly  interesting  autograph  letters  of  his,  making 
arrangements,  stipulating  as  to  his  fee,  etc 

One  of  the  handsomest  editions  of  Walton  is  the  ^'  Winchester  "  edi- 
tion, published  in  London  in  1902,  in  two  quarto  volumes.  It  is  edited 
by  Greorge  A.  B.  Dewar,  and  has  an  essay  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  with 
etchings  by  WiUiam  Strang  and  D.  T.  Cameron.  This  copy  has  been 
extended  to  four  with  specially  printed  title-pages  and  illustrated  by  the 
addition  of  114  extra  illustrations.  The  illustrations  consist  of  the  com- 
plete series  of  31  original  pen-and-ink  drawings  by  Strang  and  Cameron, 
which  are  reproduced  in  the  book  as  head-  and  tul-pieces ;  also  an  extra 
set  of  the  30  full-page  etchings,  proofs  signed  by  the  artbt  (unpublished 
thus),  and  complete  set,  in  proof  state  on  India  paper,  of  the  beautiful 
plates  and  vignettes  to  Pickering's  1836  edition  of  The  Angler^  men- 
tioned above. 

After  the  various  editions  of  The  Angler  naturally  come  other  books 
by  Walton,  or  books  concerning  him  and  his  books.  A  little  12mo  vol- 
ume in  original  old  brown  calf,  uncut,  has  on  its  title-page  the  initiab 
^  I.  W."  and  throughout  the  book  are  fifteen  manuscript  corrections  and 
additions  in  the  same  precious  autograph.  It  is  a  first  edition  of  ^^  The 
Life  of  Dr.  Sanderson,  by  Izaak  Walton,  London,  1678,"  and  was  a  pre- 
sentation copy  from  him  to  '' Jn.  Merewether,"  whose  autogn^h  appears 
on  the  bottom  margin  of  the  title-page. 

The  first  bibliography  of  The  Angler  was  The  Chronicle  of  The  Comr 
pleat  Angler,  by  Thomas  Westwood  (London,  1864).  The  library  owns 
two  copies  of  this,  one,  the  ordinary  edition,  the  other,  one  of  twenty-five 
copies  printed  on  large  paper.  This  was  a  presentation  copy  to  Rev.  H. 
N.  EUacombe,  the  author  of  Shakespeare  as  an  Angler,  and  also  has 
inserted  two  signed  autograph  letters  to  him  from  Westwood,  a  list  of  the 
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Of  which  only  three  copies  are  known.    Fearing  Collection. 
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▼arioos  editions  of  Walton's  LiveSy  in  his  autograph,  and  a  slip  of 
*'  Errata." 

Amcmg  the  aatographs  in  the  collection  the  first  place  is  easily  held 
by  a  hol<^^ph  document  of  Izaak  Walton,  eleven  lines  signed  with  his 
fall  signature,  and  dated  ^^  Octo*r  23, 1676,"  a  beautiful  example  of  Izaak 
Walton's  handwriting  and  a  very  rare  autograph,  as  he  rarely  signed  his 
name  in  full.  Another  beautiful  specimen  is  twenty-five  lines  in  Walton's 
autograph  signed  '^  Iz.  W.,"  being  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  ode  to  spring 
quoted  in  The  Campleat  Angler.  Ciiarles  Cotton  is  represented  by  three 
lines  signed  '*  C — C — ton,"  a  curious  form  of  Cotton's  signatuic^. 

Of  much  gpreater  rarity  than  the  above  are  seventeen  lines  signed 
**  Robert  Venables."  The  owner  knows  of  no  other  example  in  a  Wal- 
tonian  collection.  Venables  was  the  author  of  Part  III  of  the  fifth  edi- 
tion of  The  Campleat  Angler.  Of  great  interest  also  is  the  original  pro- 
bate oopy  of  Izaak  Walton's  will,  dated  August  9,  1683,  beautifully 
written  on  a  sheet  of  vellum,  nearly  three  feet  square,  and  with  the 
greater  portion  of  the  old  seal  still  attached  to  it.  This  treasure,  mounted 
in  a  silver  frame  with  glass  front  and  back,  occupies  a  prominent  place 
in  the  library. 

The  earliest  manuscript  in  the  collection  is  undoubtedly  a  copy  of  the 
work  of  BartholomsBUS  Glanville,  De  proprietatibus  reruniy  —  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  things.  It  was  written  early  in  1300.  This  portly  vol- 
ume was  formerly  owned  by  the  University  of  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris, 
and  was  loaned  to  the  students  and  scholars  of  Paris  for  a  stipulated  sum 
of  money  per  day.  The  work  is  in  Latin  and  was  the  encyclopaedia  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  contains  one  chapter  on  fish  and  fish-ponds.  This  is  the 
earliest  material  on  the  subject  in  the  library. 

Of  almost  equal  date  is  a  manuscript  of  Pietro  de  Crescenze,  Buralium 
commodorumy  —  "  of  rural  affairs."  This  work  was  produced  repeatedly 
by  all  the  early  printers,  and,  indeed,  the  earliest  printed  book  in  the 
collection  is  the  first  edition  of  Crescentius,  printed  by  Johan  Schuszler 
in  1471.  Another  early  edition  of  the  same  work  in  the  library  is  one 
printed  in  1474  by  the  celebrated  John  of  Westphalia,  at  Louvain,  the 
beautiful  old  seat  of  learning  in  Belgium^  only  recently  destroyed  by  the 
**  cultured  Germans."  This  work  was  very  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  was  translated  into  Italian,  French,  and  German,  and  a  copy  of 
each  is  in  the  collection.  Crescenze  wrote  on  fish-ponds  and  on  how  to 
make  small  ponds  and  inland  lakes  profitable. 

The  library  owns  no  less  than  fifteen  Incunabula.  Fir^t  in  value,  nat- 
urally, comes  the  Treatyse  on  the  Art  ofFysshing  tcith  an  Angle,  from  the 
Book  of  St.  AlbanSy  by  the  legendary  Dame  Juliana  Bemers,  and  printed 
by  the  celebrated  Wynkyn  de  Worde  at  Westminster  in  1496.  This  is 
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the  first  book  that  treats  of  angling  in  the  £nglish  langaage.  The  first 
printed  book  to  contain  an  illostration  of  an  angler  using  a  float  was  the 
DycUogus  Creaturarum  MoralizatuSj  printed  at  Gouda  in  1480 ;  the 
library  contains  copies  of  the  1482  and  1484  editions. 

The  earliest  known  treatise  on  fishing  is  a  work  in  Flemish  printed  at 
Antwerp  in  1492.  A  single  copy  only  of  this  work  is  known  to  exist;  it 
is  in  the  library  of  Alfred  Denison,  who  had  a  literal  translation  made 
of  it,  and  twenty-five  copies  made  for  private  distribution  in  1872.  The 
library  possesses  one  of  the  twenty-five  copies,  also  the  original  manu- 
scripts of.  the  translation,  together  with  the  corrected  proof-sheets,  and 
revised  proofs. 

As  regards  fishing,  probably  the  earliest  mention  of  the  subject  occurs 
in  Magna  Carta^  The  library  owns  a  copy  of  this,  published  in  1556, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  It  is  in  the  original 
binding,  showing  the  Tador  rose  and  crown.  Books  from  Queen  Mary's 
library  are  exceedingly  rare,  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  even,  never  having 
been  able  to  obtain  one. 

In  1651  was  published  a  small  volume  called  The  Art  of  Angling,  by 
Thomas  Barker.  It  is  so  scarce  that  this  library  does  not  own  a  copy. 
A  reprint  of  it  was  published  in  1820.  Of  this  reprint  100  copies  were 
printed,  also  four  copies  on  straw-colored  paper,  and  one  copy  on  vellum. 
The  library  has  one  of  the  ordinary  edition,  two  of  the  straw-colored 
copies,  and  the  vellum  one.  Anent  this  book  and  these  copies,  an  inter- 
esting story  illustrating  the  smalhiess  of  the  world  may  be  told.  In  one 
of  the  straw-colored  copies,  which  belonged  to  Thomas  Gosden,  the  cele- 
brated English  19th-centnry  sportsman,  bibliopole,  and  binder  of  angling 
books,  and  which  was  bound  by  him,  is  the  note  in  his  autograph: 
*'  There  is  also  one  reprint  on  vellum,  which  I  have.  T.  Grosden."  Is  it 
not  strange  that  after  nearly  one  hundred  years  these  two  little  volumes 
should  come  together  on  one  shelf,  never  again  to  be  separated  ?  This 
Barker  was  a  cook,  who,  devoted  to  fishing,  wrote  his  experiences.  In  his 
second  edition,  published  in  1653,  in  the  epistle  dedicatory,  he  boasts  of 
his  skill,  and  declares  he  takes  as  much  pleasure  in  the  dressing  of  fish 
as  in  the  taking  of  them,  '<  and  to  show  how  I  can  perform  it,  to  furnish 
any  Lord's  table,  onely  with  tronts,  as  it  is  furnished  with  flesh,  for  16 
or  20  dishes.  And  I  have  a  desire  to  preserve  their  health  (with  help  of 
God)  to  go  dry  in  their  boots  and  shoes  in  angling,  for  age  taketh  the 
pleasure  from  me." 

The  subject  of  fish  cookery  was  one  that  occupied  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion in  the  old  days  when  the  Church  ruled  the  State  and  the  eating  of 
fish  was  compulsory  upon  rich  and  poor  alike.  There  are  over  100  books 
in  the  library  on  fi^h  cookery,  the  oldest  being  a  very  scarce  edition  of 
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De  Honesta  Voluptate,  pablished  in  Bolo^a  in  1499.  It  contains  13 
pages  on  the  '^  cookery  of  fish."  Among  these  books  on  fish  cookery  in 
English,  French,  Grerman,  and  Italian,  is  one  small,  carious  volume  enti- 
tled, '^ Fish  far  Cats;  by  Dog."  It  was  published  without  a  place  or 
date  and  is  a  collection  of  recipes  from  old  cook-books.  The  author, 
under  the  pseudonym  of  ''  Dog,"  says  that  he  wishes  to  ^  alleviate,  in  the 
smallest  measures,  the  agonies  of  Lent  in  1868." 

In  1758  there  was  published  a  book  called  The  Anglers,  It  was  pub- 
lished anonymously,  and  consisted  of  eight  dialogues  in  verse.  The  first 
edition  is  very  scarce,  and  even  as  far  back  as  1820  was  so  little  known 
that  the  whole  eight  cantos  were  deliberately  reprinted  by  Thomas  O. 
Lathy  without  any  acknowledgment  whatever  and  called  The  Angler, 
'^  This  book  is  one  of  the  worst  cases  of  literary  plagiarism  known.  It 
was  palmed  off  on  Grosden,  the  sporting  bookseller,  whose  portrait  by  A. 
Cooper,  R.A.,  is  prefixed.  He  paid  £30  for  the  copyright  and  also  printed 
a  single  copy  on  vellum,  at  an  expense  of  £10  for  the  vellum  alone,  as 
he  himself  states  in  a  manuscript  note  to  a  sales  catalogue."  Besides  this 
copy  on  vellum,  20  copies  were  printed  in  quarto,  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary edition.  The  library  owns  the  single  copy  on  vellum,  most  expen- 
sively bound  by  Grosden  himself  and  with  his  bookplate  and  manuscript 
notes  ;  also  a  copy  of  the  quarto  edition,  and  of  the  ordinary  one ;  also  a 
copy  of  the  original  work  of  1758.  The  original  edition  of  1758  has  by 
now  been  conclusively  attributed  to  Dr.  Thomas  Scott,  a  dissenting 
minister  of  Ipswich. 

In  the  17th  century  in  England,  men's  minds  were  much  more  turned 
to  religion  than  in  the  present,  and  many  books  were  written  on  common 
everyday  subjects  that  were  really  religious  works.  Of  this  class  of  book, 
the  scarcest  is  A  Booke  of  Angling  or  Fishing^  by  Dr.  Samuel  Gardiner, 
and  published  in  London  in  1606.  Of  this  book  only  three  copies  are 
known  to  exist,  one  in  the  Bodleian  Library ;  one  formerly  in  the  Huth 
coUection,  recently  dispersed  at  auction,  and  its  final  purchaser  not  known; 
the  third  in  this  library.  The  history  of  this  copy  it  has  been  impossible 
to  trace.  It  was  discovered  by  the  buyer  for  a  London  bookseller  in  the 
west  of  England  with  others  of  its  kind,  the  majority  of  which  are  very 
scarce.  It  may  be  called  '*  Fishing  Spiritualized." 

The  English  poets  contain  much  of  interest  to  the  angler,  as  many 
have  written  in  praise  or  description  of  the  sport.  Among  the  earliest  is 
Michael  Drayton,  from  whom,  indeed,  Walton  may  have  obtained  his 
idea  of  the  colloquial  form  of  The  Compleat  Angler,  in  Drayton's  6th 
"  Nymphal."  William  Browne,  in  his  Britta^ia's  Pastorals,  writes  so 
charmingly  of  the  angler  that  one  feels  he  must  have  loved  the  art  him- 
self. Our  friend  Charles  Cotton,  of  sainted  memory,  wrote  Foems  on 
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Several  OecasianSy  in  1689,  which  are  filled  with  his  f ayorite  subject  and 
friend,  angling  and  Walton.  John  Gray,  in  his  Rural  Sports  (1713), 
comes  weU  into  oar  list.  Thomas  Heyrick  is  another  who  wrote  fre- 
quently on  the  subject,  and  in  one  of  his  poems,  A  Pindaresque  Ode  in 
Fraise  of  Angling^  he  not  only  praises  angling,  but  abuses  those  who 
do  not  angle,  in  vehement  fashion.  Windsor  Forest^  a  poem  by  Alexan- 
der Pope,  first  published  in  1713,  contains  the  well-known  lines  beginning, 

**  In  genial  Bprinsr  .  .  . 
The  patient  fisher  takea  hit  silent  stand/' 

James  Thomson,  in  his  The  Seasons^  has  a  passage  of  nearly  fifty  lines 
which  shows  the  skill  of  the  angler  equally  with  that  of  the  poet  Many 
were  the  lesser  lights  who  burst  forth  into  poetry  in  praise  of  angling, 
and  there  are  also  many  Italian,  a  few  French,  a  very  few  Grerman, 
many  Jiatin,  and  a  few  Greek  poems,  that  bear  directly  on  our  subject. 

The  later  and  more  modern  classical  authors  have,  many  of  them, 
been  admirers  of  the  art  of  angling,  and  many  also  anglers  themselves. 
The  seventh  part  of  Washington  Irving's  Sketch-Book  contains  his  de- 
lightful appreciation  of  the  art,  called  '^  The  Angler."  The  library  pos- 
sesses a  copy  of  the  first  edition  in  the  original  seven  parts  with  the 
original  paper  covers  bound  in,  and  an  autograph  letter  of  Irving  in- 
serted. Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1821  wrote  a  preface  and  notes  for  a  new 
edition  of  Richard  Franck's  Northern  Memoirs,  which  first  appeared  in 
1694.  In  the  library,  by  the  side  of  this  edition,  rests  Scott's  original 
manuscript.  Another  interesting  manusdript  is  one  of  39  pages,  entitled. 
My  First  Trout,  written  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner  and  dated  May  6, 
1897. 

Greorge  Washington  himself  was  a  keen  angler,  and  a  little  pamphlet 
by  Dr.  Greorge  H.  Moore,  entitled  Washington  as  an  Angler,  has  been 
extra-illustrated  for  the  library  by  the  insertion  of  a  manuscript  inscrip- 
tion of  presentation  from  the  author,  many  portraits  of  Washington,  and 
a  fine  autograph  letter  signed  by  Greorge  Washington.  Our  good  Presi- 
dent, Grover  Cleveland,  was  a  keen  angler  and  fisherman.  He  wrote  a 
very  clever  little  brochure  entitled  A  Defense  of  Fishermen.  A  very  few 
copies  of  this  were  privately  printed  for  distribution  among  the  author's 
friends  (not  over  twenty  at  most  were  issued).  The  library  has  a  copy, 
presented  by  the  author  with  a  charming  autograph  letter,  which  is  in- 
serted. Other  statesmen  who  were  fishermen  and  who  wrote  on  the  sub- 
ject were  John  Quincy  Adams,  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  Daniel  Webster. 
The  latter  was  a  noted  trout  fisherman ;  his  writings  on  the  subject  were 
entirely  in  the  form  of  letters  to  various  friends.  Andrew  Lang,  Weir 
Mitchell,  and  Dr.  van  Dyke  all  loved  the  art,  and  presentation  copies 
of  the  books  they  wrote  are  among  the  library's  treasures. 
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The  library  is  particalarlj  rich  in  illastrated  books,  from  what  are  prob- 
ably the  earliest  known  pictures  of  fish,  in  the  Ih/alogus,  in  1480,  men- 
tioned above  (the  library  has  framed  a  woodcut,  coutemporaneoosly  col- 
ored, from  a  religions  history  of  the  world  published  several  years  earlier 
and  said  to  be  the  earliest  printed  picture  of  fishing),  to  the  most  modem 
work  of  the  illustrator  and  engraver  of  the  20th  century. 

It  would  be  possible  to  go  on  indefinitely,  picking  out  books,  here  and 
there,  that  are  unique  or  scarce,  for  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  library 
whenever  possible  to  obtain  a  presentation  copy  of  each  book,  and,  where 
that  has  not  been  possible,  to  insert,  when  they  could  be  found,  auto- 
graph letters  by  each  author,  together  with  any  interesting  newspaper 
clippings,  such  as  notices  of  the  book,  obituary  notices  of  the  author,  etc. 
As  regards  the  books  published  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  many 
of  the  authors  have  been  kind  enough,  knowing  the  library  by  reputa- 
tion, to  send  complimentary  autographed  copies  to  it  Only  one  author 
has  refused  to  put  his  autograph  in  his  own  book  when  requested  by  the 
owner  of  the  library;  the  majority  have  done  more  and  have  added 
some  sentiment  or  complimentary  remark  regarding  the  library.  The 
kindly  gentleman  who  refused  hated  Americans,  and  wrote  the  gentle- 
man who  sent  him  the  book  to  be  autog^raphed  for  the  owner,  that ''  he 

considered  it  a  piece  of  American  impudence  to  ask  such  a 

favor."   He  little  appreciated  that  as  many,  if  not  more,  copies  of  his 

book  were  being  purchased  by  those  ** Americans,"  than  by  his 

own  countrymen.  In  over  twenty-five  years  of  ardent  collecting  this  is 
only  the  second  case  of  churlish  rudeness  the  owner  has  met  with. 
The  other,  it  is  sad  to  state,  was  from  a  fellow-countryman  from  the 
Middle  West. 

Besides  the  books  on  the  subjects  of  the  library,  tliere  is  a  very  large 
collection  of  books  on  whaling.  In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century 
New  York  lawyers  argued  long  and  earnestly  on  the  subject,  ''Is  the 
whale  a  fish  ?  "  and,  although  we  all  know  now  that  it  is  a  mammal,  the 
subject  is  so  nearly  allied,  always  being  referred  to  as  ''  the  whale  fish- 
ery," that  a  most  interesting  portion  of  the  library  is  taken  up  with  that 
subject ;  comprising  colored  and  plain  prints,  engravings  and  etchings, 
photographs  and  charts,  besides  several  hundred  volumes  in  different 
languages  together  with  a  few  manuscripts,  and  many  log-books.  The  old 
log-books  are  of  particular  interest.  They  were  usually  written  by  the 
captain  of  the  whaler,  who  used  a  wooden  or  rubber  stamp  depicting  a 
whale,  and  if  said  whale  was  killed,  the  stamp  appears  lengthwise  on  the 
page,  and  in  a  blank  space  on  his  side  was  vrritten  in  the  number  of 
barrels  of  oil  he  tried  out,  but,  if  he  escaped,  a  stamp  showing  only  his 
tail  was  used  perpendicularly. 
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The  library  contains  probably  a  greater  number  of  English  ''  Acts " 
and  French  << Arrets"  on  the  subject  of  '^fisheries,"  together  with 
Danish,  Dutch,  German,  Italian,  Norw^^n,  and  Swedish  Groyemment 
acts  and  laws,  with  a  few  Russian,  than  any  other  single  library.  The 
library  contains  one  superb  example  of  the  Finnish  laws,  in  folio,  each 
page  engraved,  print  and  borders  of  fish  and  game,  made  in  1709,  with 
an  English  translation  in  manuscript  on  each  opposite  page,  done  in 
1720.  It  contains  a  yirtnally  complete  set  of  the  publications  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  up  to  1912,  and  almost  complete  sets 
of  all  the  various  state  publications  on  the  subject  up  to  the  same  date. 

Enough  has  been  said,  however,  to  bear  out  the  motto,  — 

**  Whatever  the  wind,  whatever  the  tide, 
Here  is  ^ood  fishing  by  this  fireside." 

This  motto  was  suggested  to  the  owner  after  reading  Eugene  Field's 
delightful  little  essay  on  Fender  Fishing,  in  the  Love  Affairs  of  a  BUh 
liomaniac,  and  so,  '^  To  those  who  love  quiet,  virtue,  and  angling  — 
this  for  Farewell." 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS. 
PROP.  P.  W.  TAUSSIG,  79. 

The  most  striking  change  that  has  taken  place  during  the  last  fifty 
years  in  the  content  of  the  College  curriculum  has  been  the  dominance 
acquired  by  the  political  and  economic  subjects.  What  Greek,  Latin, 
Mathematics  were  a  half-century  ago,  that  Economics,  Grovemment,  His- 
tory are  now,  —  the  backbone  of  the  ordinary  undergraduate's  studies. 
I  will  not  undertake  to  say  whether  on  the  whole  the  change  is  or  is  not 
to  be  welcomed.  It  has  its  good  sides  and  its  bad  sides.  In  one  respect  it 
is  undoubtedly  good.  The  main  cause  behind  it  is  a  great  awakening  of 
public  spirit,  —  a  consciousness  that  the  country  is  confronted  with  pressing 
political  and  economical  problems,  and  that  we  must  gird  our  loins  to 
meet  them.  And  an  assured  consequence  will  be  that  the  new  generation 
of  College  men,  who  are  being  graduated  every  year  by  the  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands,  all  trained  in  these  subjects,  will  constitute  a  leaven- 
ing force  which  must  in  time  affect  profoundly  and  beneficially  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs.  At  all  events,  so  far  as  university  teachers  and 
administrators  are  concerned,  the  plain  fact  must  be  faced :  instruction 
in  these  subjects  has  to  be  provided  on  a  large  scale. 

The  responsibility  thus  devolving  on  the  Harvard  Department  of 
Economics  among  others  was  impressed  on  its  members  by  the  outcome 
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of  the  new  system  of  concentration  introduced  in  1910.  It  appeared  that 
in  some  years  this  department  had  the  largest  number  of  concentrations 
of  any ;  and  in  every  year  the  number  was  very  large.  Its  only  rival  was 
the  English  Department.  These  figures — familiar  enough  to  Harvard  men 
^  set  tiie  economists  to  thinking.  Under  the  able  leadership  of  the  chair- 
man, Prof.  C.  J.  Bullock,  a  deliberate  inspection  of  the  Department's 
work  was  decided  on.  Obviously,  the  surest  way  to  get  at  the  unvarnished 
facts  was  to  enlist  the  services  of  outside  critics.  To  this  end  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  was  asked  to  come  to  our  aid.  Its  members  were  in- 
vited to  attend  lectures  and  recitations,  to  read  examination  books  and 
theses,  to  learn  by  questionnaires  what  the  students  themselves  said  and 
thought,  to  suggest  improvements.  In  addition,  some  members  of  the 
Visiting  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Overseers  really  visited, 
attending  systematically  the  exercises  in  some  courses  and  preparing  valu- 
able critical  reports.  The  Educators  responded  to  the  appeal  with  gratify- 
ing heartiness,  and  the  two  Departments  have  cooperated  cordially  in  a 
course  of  action  which  is  unique  in  the  history  of  the  University. 

Already  this  movement  has  borne  fruit ;  and  it  will  bear  still  more. 
The  introductory  coarse  Economics  A  (which  has  successively  borne  the 
names  Philosophy  6,  Political  Economy  1,  Economics  1,  and  now  Eco- 
nomics A)  has  been  systematically  visited.  New  methods  of  instruction 
have  been  suggested,  old  methods  have  been  tested,  promising  devices 
are  on  triaL  It  should  be  added  that  the  more  expensive  and  effective 
methods  of  instruction  tried  in  it,  and  started  even  before  the  educational 
survey,  were  made  possible  only  by  generous  financial  support  from  the 
Visiting  Committee.  This  is  the  largest  elective  course  in  College,  having 
over  500  students;  here  is  the  most  important  teaching  task.  In  the 
next  tier  of  courses,  two  are  being  conducted  on  new  lines ;  in  these  cases 
on  the  department's  own  initiative  rather  than  in  consequence  of  advice 
from  outside.  They  are  the  undergraduate  courses  on  accounting  and  sta- 
tistics, in  which  something  closely  akin  to  a  laboratory  system  is  being 
applied.  That  is,  the  assigned  tasks  are  done,  not  in  the  student's  room 
and  at  his  own  (procrastinated !)  hoar,  but  in  special  quarters  equipped 
for  the  purpose,  at  times  appointed  in  advance,  and  under  the  supervision 
and  with  the  aid  of  well-trained  assistants.  Other  coiirses,  especially  those 
having  considerable  numbers,  are  now  under  similar  inspection,  and  we 
have  every  hope  that  in  them  also  good  advice  will  be  secured  and  good 
results  obtained. 

The  problems  of  instruction  in  this  subject,  as  in  so  many  others,  are 
ixt  from  being  solved.  How  far  lecture,  how  far  enlist  discussion,  how  far 
recite  ?  In  what  way  bring  it  about  that  the  students  shall  think  for  them- 
selves ?  In  what  way  communicate  to  them  the  best  thinking  of  others  ? 
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Almost  every  department  of  the  University,  not  excepting  the  professional 
schools,  is  asking  itself  these  questions  and  is  experimenting  with  solutions. 
Undouhtedly,  different  methods  will  prove  advantageous  for  different  sub- 
jects. Within  the  Department  of  Economics  itself  there  is  occasion  for  va- 
riety in  methods.  Some  courses,  especially  those  dealing  with  matters  of 
general  principle  and  of  theoretic  reasoning,  are  best  conducted  by  discus- 
sion. Others,  dealing  with  concrete  problems,  with  the  history  of  industry 
and  of  legislation,  with  description  and  fact,  call  for  a  judicious  admix- 
ture of  required  reading,  lectures,  written  work.  In  all,  the  great  thing 
to  be  aimed  at  is  power  and  mastery :  training  in  thinking  for  yourself,  in 
reaching  conclusions  of  your  own,  in  expressing  clearly  and  effectively 
what  you  have  learned  and  thought  out.  The  courses  that  deal  with  in- 
dustrial history,  with  the  labor  problems,  with  railways  and  combinsr 
tions,  taxation  and  public  finance,  money  and  banking,  need  something 
in  the  nature  of  laboratory  work,  such  as  I  have  just  referred  to;  an  ex- 
tension and  improvement,  supervision  and  systematization,  of  the  familiar 
thesis  work. 

Now,  throughout  all  such  endeavor  and  experimentation,  the  indispens- 
able thing  is  a  staff  of  capable  and  well-trained  instructors.  We  need  able 
men,  effective  personalities.  We  need  them  throughout,  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, —  professors,  assistant  professors,  instructors,  assistants.  The  ideal 
man  is  one  having  a  good  head,  good  judgment,  good  teaching  power, 
good  presence,  good  training,  the  spirit  of  scholarship  and  research.  Men 
who  possess  all  these  qualities  are  rare  birds ;  we  are  in  luck  when  we 
get  the  perfect  combination.  Often  we  have  to  accept  men  not  up  to  the 
ideal.  But  we  know  what  we  ought  to  have,  and  we  should  strive  to  get 
as  nearly  to  its  height  as  we  can. 

In  no  subject  is  there  greater  need  of  good  teachers  and  of  trained 
thinkers  than  in  economics.  The  subject  is  difficult,  and  it  abounds  with 
unsolved  problems.  Some  things  in  its  domain  are  indeed  settled,  ^  more 
than  would  be  inferred  from  current  popular  controversies  or  from  the 
differences  in  the  ranks  of  the  economists  themselves.  But  on  sundry  im- 
portant topics  it  is  useless  to  maintain  that  we  have  reached  demonstrable 
conclusions.  There  are  pros  and  cons;  conflicting  arguments  must  be 
weighed ;  only  qualified  propositions  can  be  stated.  Differences  of  tem- 
perament, of  upbringing,  of  environment,  will  cause  the  opinions  of  able 
and  conscientious  men  to  vary.  Hence  there  is  need  above  all  of  teachers 
who  can  think,  weigh,  judge ;  who  are  aware  of  the  inevitable  divergencies 
of  opinion  and  of  the  causes  that  underlie  them.  There  is  abundant 
room  for  conviction,  for  enthusiasm,  for  the  emphatic  statement  of  one's 
own  views.  But  also  there  is  need,  above  all  in  the  teacher,  of  patience, 
discrimination,  charity  for  those  whose  views  are  different. 
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It  is  thus  of  the  utmost  importance  that  young  men  of  the  right  stamp 
should  be  drawn  into  the  profession.  I  say  the  profession,  because  it 
has  come  to  be  such.  And  it  is  a  profession  with  large  possibilities,  one 
that  may  well  tempt  a  capable,  high-spirited,  and  ambitions  young  man. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  the  early  stage  of  my  teaching 
career,  it  would  have  been  i^ash  to  encourage  such  a  youth  to  train  him- 
self to  be  an  economist  Then  academic  positions  were  but  ill-paid,  and 
were  not  held  in  assured  high  esteem.  The  situation  has  changed.  Though 
salaries  are  still  meager,  they  are  rising ;  and  the  public  regard  for  scien- 
tific work  is  increasing  for  aU  subjects,  and  not  least  for  this  one.  Quite 
as  important  is  the  circumstance  that  the  services  of  trained  economists 
are  now  in  demand  for  the  public  service,  and  that  in  this  direction  there 
are  large  opportunities  for  usefulness  and  for  distinction.  The  possible 
range  of  work  has  come  to  be  much  wider  than  the  academic  field.  And 
no  large  pecuniary  bait  is  necessary  to  enlist  men  of  the  needed  quality. 
Those  who  are  interested  primarily  in  money-making  cannot  indeed  be 
advised  to  enter  the  profession ;  but  they  are  also  not  of  the  sort  to  be 
welcomed  in  it.  I  am  convinced  that  nowadays  there  are  more  young 
men  than  ever,  in  Harvard  and  elsewhere,  to  whom  something  nobler 
appeals.  The  spirit  of  service  is  abroad  in  the  land,  and  moves  students 
not  only  in  their  choice  of  college  courses,  but  in  their  choice  of  a  career. 
Yet  a  career  should  be  in  sight.  There  should  be  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  promotion,  a  decent  income  according  to  the  standards  of  educated 
men. 

To  enlist  men  of  the  right  stamp  in  the  service  of  the  University  there 
must  be  still  another  sort  of  inducement.  There  must  be  a  stimulating 
atmosphere,  a  pervasive  spirit  of  initiative  and  research.  To  mould  the 
thonghto  of  students  and  so  the  opinions  of  the  coming  generation  is  an 
attractive  task ;  but  no  less  attractive,  often  more  so,  —  much  will  depend 
on  temperament,  —  is  the  opportunity  to  influence  the  forward  march  of 
thought,  the  solution  of  new  problems.  As  I  have  just  said,  economics 
offers  unsolved  problems  in  abundance.  There  are  high  questionsof  theory, 
concerned  with  the  very  foundations  of  the  social  order  and  tempting  to 
the  man  of  severe  intellectual  ambition.  There  are  intricate  questions  of 
legislation  and  administration,  calling  for  elaborate  investigation  and  press- 
ing for  prompt  action ;  these  will  tempt  the  man  of  practical  bent.  For  either 
sort  of  work,  there  must  be  something  more  inspiring  than  the  opportunity 
for  routine  teaching.  The  advanced  student  needs  the  clash  of  mind  on 
mind,  the  companionship  of  eager  inquiiy.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
Graduate  School  most  serves  Harvard  College,  and  indeed  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  College.  Without  the  opportunity  and  the  stimulus  of  inde- 
pendent scientific  work  by  the  graduate  students  as  well  as  by  the  teach- 
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ing  staff,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  try  to  enlist  in  the  University  service 
promising  men  of  the  desired  quality. 

I  dwell  for  a  moment  on  this  aspect  of  the  situation,  because  it  is  not 
understood  by  those  among  the  alumni  who  believe  that  too  much  of  the 
University's  money  and  too  much  of  the  professors'  time  are  given  to 
graduate  instruction.  The  late  Professor  Child,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished scholars  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  men  in  the  annab 
of  fiUirvard,  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  Cambridge  would  be  a  most 
attractive  place  were  it  not  for  the  students.  The  remark  reflects  the 
weadriness  which  in  time  comes  over  the  professor  whose  teaching  is  con- 
fined to  the  routine  instruction  of  undergraduates.  It  is  astonishing  how 
much  scholarly  work  of  high  quality  was  achieved  by  Child  and  others 
of  the  older  generation,  under  the  untoward  conditions  of  their  day;  some- 
times, there  is  ground  for  suspecting,  —  not,  by  the  way,  in  Child's  case, 
—  because  they  simply  slighted  their  routine  teachiog.  Under  the  new  con- 
ditions and  tlie  new  competition  in  the  academic  world,  we  may  be  sure 
that  if  this  were  the  only  sort  of  work  expected  of  the  staff,  the  staff 
would  be  made  up  in  the  main  of  men  qualified  for  this  work  only.  It  is 
the  opportunity  of  doing  creative  work  that  tempts  the  highest  intelr 
lectual  ability ;  and  creative  work  needs  a  creative  atmosphere. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  further,  that  the  source  from  which  Harvard  Cdlege 
and  all  the  colleges  must  draw  their  teaching  staffs  is  in  these  graduate 
schools.  The  experience  of  the  Department  of  Economics  convinces  its 
members  that  the  only  way  to  secure  a  good  staff  of  junior  teachers,  — 
instructors  and  assistants,  —  is  to  train  them  in  a  graduate  schooL  The 
staff  of  the  Department  has  been  very  much  improved  during  the  last 
ten  years,  and  the  improvement  has  come  almost  exclusively  by  recruit- 
ing from  its  own  advanced  students.  We  are  confident  that  the  training 
we  give  them  is  thoroughly  good ;  we  even  cherish  the  belief  that  no- 
where else  can  so  good  a  training  be  secured.  At  all  events,  we  try  to 
retain  the  best  of  our  advanced  students  in  our  service ;  if  not  indefinitely, 
at  least  for  considerable  stretches  of  time.  And  among  the  inducements 
which  lead  them  to  stay  with  us  are  the  opportunities  not  only  for  teach- 
ing, but  for  research  of  their  own,  made  possible  by  a  moderate  stint  of 
stated  work  and  enriched  by  the  wealth  of  material  in  our  great  library. 

What  the  Department  of  Economics  most  needs,  then,  and  indeed  what 
the  University  most  needs  in  every  department,  is  men.  The  University 
must  have  buildings,  laboratories,  libraries ;  but  most  of  all  it  must  have 
ripe  scholars,  inspiring  teachers,  forward  thinkers.  As  it  happens,  external 
and  mechanical  facilities  count  less  in  economics  than  in  many  other  sub- 
jects. There  is  no  need  of  expensive  laboratories,  such  as  are  indispensable 
for  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  the  medical  sciences.  Like  the  Law  School, 
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we  use  chiefly  collections  of  books  and  docaments,  and  convenient  lectare 
and  c<»iference  rooms.  The  one  fundamental  thing  is  the  men,  and  the 
one  way  to  get  them  is  to  have  free  money, —enough  money  to  pay  good 
salaries  to  those  on  the  ground,  and  to  draw  to  the  Uniyersity  the  rare 
genius  whenever  by  good  fortune  he  is  to  be  found.  The  specific  way  in 
which  the  generous-minded  graduate  can  serve  the  needs  of  such  a  de- 
partment is  by  the  endowment  of  instruction  and  research. 

The  endowment  of  instruction  ordinarily  takes  the  form  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  professorship ;  and  this  will  doubtless  remain  the  most  effec- 
tive way  of  achieving  the  end.  But  there  are  other  ways  also.  Professor 
Bullock  has  recently  called  attention  in  these  columns  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  endowment  of  economic  research.  I  venture  to  offer  a  suggestion 
for  something  analogous,  —  something  which  may  combine  the  endow- 
ment of  research  with  that  of  instruction,  and  which  has  the  further  merit 
of  not  requiring  so  formidable  a  sum  as  is  necessary  nowadays  for  the 
foundation  of  a  professorship.  The  University  has  at  its  disposal  a  not  in- 
considerable number  of  f eUowships  for  training  young  men  of  promise.  I 
believe  that  it  could  use  with  high  advantage  similar  posts,  more  digni- 
fied and  more  liberally  endowed,  for  mature  men  who  are  more  than 
promising,  —  whose  powers  are  proved,  whose  achievements  are  assured. 
Research  fellowships  they  might  be  called,  or  professorial  fellowships,  if 
you  please.  An  endowment  of  a  moderate  amount  would  enable  the  in- 
cumbent of  such  a  post,  if  a  young  unmarried  man,  to  give  his  whole 
time  to  research ;  if  an  older  man,  to  limit  his  teaching  hours  within 
moderate  bounds  and  so  to  give  a  large  share  of  his  time  and  energy  to 
research  and  publication.  The  appointments  would  be  made,  I  should 
suppose,  for  a  specified  term  of  years ;  and  they  would  go  preferably  to 
scholars  in  the  full  vigor  of  early  manhood.  They  would  be  highly  honor- 
able, and  they  would  be  tempting  to  men  of  high  ideals  and  of  quality 
coming  up  to  our  own  ideals  of  University  service.  Will  not  some  of  our 
friends,  not  of  the  multi-millionaire  class,  desirous  of  doing  what  they 
can  for  our  benignant  mother,  and  perhaps  of  perpetuating  a  cherished 
name,  reflect  on  this  possibility? 


HARVARD  ROWING. 

FRANCIS  PEABODYjW. 

Eyebt  one  who  saw  the  race  at  New  London  last  summer,  whether 
learned  in  the  art  of  rowing  or  not,  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
great  difference  in  the  style  of  the  two  crews.  We  Harvard  men  had  to 
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sit  there  on  the  observation  train  and  suffer  while  the  stronger,  heavier, 
and  more  experienced  Hanrard  crew,  which  had  fully  determined  to  go 
for  the  lead  at  the  start,  was  beaten  a  length  by  Yfde  in  the  first  half- 
mile,  and  fell  farther  behind  in  every  succeeding  half-mile.  One  could 
see  that  the  Yale  crew,  with  their  long  body  swing  and  great  dash,  was 
using  its  power  to  greater  advantage  than  the  Harvard  crew,  with  its 
short  body  swing,  and  lack  of  punch  and  drive.  Indeed,  it  was  painfully 
evident  that  the  Yale  style  of  rowing  was  greatly  superior  to  that  of 
Harvard  and  that  a  change  of  coaching  for  Harvard  was  necessary.  That 
change  has  now  been  made. 

Wray,  who  has  done  practically  all  the  coaching  for  eleven  years,  has 
been  replaced  by  Mr.  Herrick,  who  will  have  the  assistance  of  Haines,  an 
experienced  English  professional  coach.  I  propose  in  this  article  to  show 
why  this  change  seems  to  me  altogether  wise  and  likely  to  make  rowing 
at  Harvard  even  more  popular  and  successful  than  it  has  been  during 
the  last  decade. 

In  1907  the  Harvard  crew,  with  Oliver  Filley  as  captain  and  stroke 
(having  beaten  Yale),  went  to  London  and  was  beaten  by  the  Cambridge 
crew  over  the  University  course  from  Putney  to  Mortlake  (4^  miles)  by 
about  three  lengths  and  a  half.  The  Harvard  crew  was  more  powerful 
and  fitter  than  the  Cambridge  crew,  but  the  ease  with  which  the  English 
crew  rowed  away  at  the  start  was  most  significant  In  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
Cambridge  had  a  lead  of  a  length  and  at  one  time  of  almost  five  lengths, 
but  near  the  end  of  the  race  Harvard  improved  her  position  and  seemed 
hardly  rowed  out  at  the  finish.  Wray  coached  that  crew  and  has  been 
entirely  consistent  in  adhering,  without  any  substantial  modification,  to 
the  style  which  he  then  taught.  He  seems  to  have  learned  nothing  and 
to  have  changed  nothing  to  this  day. 

This  year's  Yale  crew  rowed  exactly  the  same  stroke  as  did  Cambridge 
in  1907,  and,  although  lighter  and  physically  inferior  to  the  Harvard 
crew,  won  somewhat  easily.  Against  this  stroke  well  rowed  the  Wray 
stroke  could  never,  in  the  judgment  of  most  rowing  men,  win  again. 

Let  us  look  at  Harvard's  rowing  record  for  the  last  eleven  years.  She 
has  won  seven  out  of  eleven  races  with  Yale,  has  won  two  out  of  eleven 
races  with  Cornell,  and  has  been  beaten  by  Columbia  and  Princeton  on 
the  only  occasions  when  she  rowed  against  these  universities.  I  do  not 
forget  the  splendid  victory  of  the  Harvard  second  crew  at  Henley  last 
year  when  it  won  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup,  beating  Leander,  the  Ger- 
man, the  Canadian,  and  Union  Boat  Club  crews.  That  crew  had  all  been 
taught  their  rowing  by  Wray.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  crew  was 
physically  splendid,  absolutely  fit,  perfectly  together  after  many  months 
of  practice,  and  was  coached  by  Mr.  Herrick  for  the  last  month  before 
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the  race.  I  have  been  told  and  believe  that  Mr.  Herrick  during  that  time 
lengthened  out  their  body  swing  and  taught  the  men  to  get  a  harder 
catch  at  the  beginning  of  their  stroke.  Whether  I  am  correct  or  not  in 
this  belief,  Harconrt  Gold,  an  old  Oxford  winning  stroke,  and  as  good  an 
aothority  as  there  is  in  England,  pronounced  the  Harvard-Henley  crew 
the  best  he  had  ever  seen. 

No  technical  knowledge  is  necessary  to  onderstand  the  differences  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Wray  strokes.  These  differences  were  never 
more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in  the  1915  Harvard-Tale  race,  and  all 
those  who  saw  it  will  remember  that  the  Tale  crew  had  more  body  swing, 
were  very  quick  in  shooting  their  hands  away  at  the  finish  of  the  stroke, 
made  the  last  part  of  the  forward  swing  slow,  covered  their  blades  at  the 
full  reach  with  a  very  hard  beginning,  and  rowed  the  stroke  through  hard 
all  the  way,  using  both  body  swing  and  leg  drive ;  while  the  Harvard 
crew  slid  forward  and  back  with  little  body  swing,  no  appreciable  catch 
at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  but  seemed  to  get  on  most  of  their  power 
after  the  middle  of  the  stroke  —  in  a  word,  the  crew  sat  up  well  and 
seemed  to  walk  the  boat  along.  They  looked  very  sluggish  compared 
with  Tale. 

Wray's  style  has  been  aptly  described  as  the  sculler's  style,  and  his 
crews  certainly  look  exactly  like  eight  men  sculling.  It  is  undoubtedly 
less  exhausting  than  the  English  style,  although,  me  judice,  much  slower, 
especially  for  any  distance  under  four  miles. 

In  this  connection  we  must  remember  that  rowing  is  considered  the 
most  important,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  popular,  of  all  the  sports  at  the 
English  universities,  cricket  coming  next,  and  then  Rugby  and  Associa- 
tion football,  track  athletics,  tennis,  and  the  minor  sports,  and  that  in 
rowing  a  distinct  standard  has  been  reached.  Long  slides  and  short  body 
swing,  Iwivel  rowlocks,  the  sculling  style  —  all  have  been  tried  out  at  the 
English  universities,  and  have  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  standard 
style  which  Nickalls  taught  the  Tale  crews  to  row  in  1914  and  1915.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  rowing  standard  in  American  universities. 
Wray  has  been  teaching  one  style  at  Harvard,  Spaeth  another  at  Prince- 
ton, Rice  another  at  Columbia,  and  Courtney  still  another.  Of  course, 
Courtney  is  or  was  the  best  coach  in  America  —  if  not  in  the  world.  His 
record  of  victories  over  Harvard  and  over  all  the  other  universities  at 
Poughkeepsie  is  unique  and  most  impressive,  but  his  present  stroke  is 
absolutely  different  from  the  one  he  taught  in  1895.  In  the  summer  of 
that  year  he  took  the  Cornell  crew  to  Henley.  This  crew,  a  fine  one 
physically,  rowed  over  40  strokes  a  minute  with  long  slides  and  little 
body  swing,  and  was  beaten  by  Trinity  Hall,  a  Cambridge  college  —  not  a 
university  —  crew.  He  learned  his  lesson,  came  back  to  Ithaca,  and 
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brought  a  crew  down  to  Poaghkeepde  the  next  summer  which  rowed  28 
long  strokes  a  minute,  and  won  easily,  and  since  then  he  has  gone  on  win- 
ning with  wonderful  regularity.  His  crews  all  have  a  long  body  swing, 
shoot  away  their  hands  sharply,  nu^e  the  last  part  of  their  forward  swing 
very  slow,  cover  their  blades  at  the  full  reach  with  a  hard  beginniog 
well  pulled  through.  It  is  almost  exactly  the  English  standard  stroke. 

The  famous  Bob  Cook,  after  passing  his  entrance  examination  at  Tale, 
went  to  England,  practised  with  the  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London,  and 
Thames  crews,  came  back  to  Yale,  and,  after  rowing  in  many  winning 
crews,  became  a  highly  successful  coach.  Bancroft's  famous  crews  rowed 
in  the  same  style  —  with  a  good  body  swing,  hard  catch,  and  shorter 
slides  than  those  used  by  Harvard  today.  So,  too,  did  the  Harvard  crews 
that  Bancroft  coached. 

Up  to  the  season  of  1914  Wray  apparently  took  his  victories  modestly 
and  his  defeats  in  a  good  sportsmanlike  spirit,  but  after  the  Cornell  race 
of  that  year,  when  Harvard  was  defeated  by  less  than  two  lengths,  and 
again  after  the  Tale  race  he  made  an  undeserved  attack  in  the  press  on 
his  own  crew  and  especially  on  that  excellent  stroke,  Lund.  He  should 
not  therefore  complain  if  I  indicate  where  some  of  us  think  the  respon- 
sibility for  losing — though  it  be  by  a  hair  —  the  Tale  race  of  1914 
belongs. 

In  1913,  Chanler,  who  learned  his  rowing  at  Eton,  put  in  at  stroke  at 
the  last  minute,  changed  a  moderate  into  a  fast  crew,  filled  his  difficult 
position  admirably,  and  Harvard  won.  In  1914,  however,  Chanler  devel- 
oped some  serious  faults  which  Wray  failed  to  see,  or  at  least  failed  to 
correct,  and  consequently  the  crew  never  got  together  behind  him.  This 
year  Wray  began  the  season  with  the  best  materij|l  a  coach  ever  had. 
Four  of  last  year's  crew,  six  of  the  Henley  crew,  and  practically  all  of 
the  first-class  Freshman  crew  of  1914  were  ready  to  his  hand.  NickaU% 
on  the  other  hand,  had  but  three  of  the  Tale  crew  of  1914,  and  had  to 
dig  out  the  rest  of  his  crew  from  the  Tale  second  Varsity  and  Freshman 
crew  of  1914,  both  of  which  had  been  badly  beaten  by  Harvard.  That 
the  latter  should  have  been  able  to  win  —  somewhat  easily  —  seems  to 
me  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  coaching  triumphs  of  recent  years,  but 
also  of  itself  to  go  far  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  English  standard 
stroke  over  the  Wray  stroke.  Surely  no  one  who  saw  this  year's  race  can 
doubt  that  the  eight  fine  men  who  sat  in  the  Harvard  crew,  if  coached 
by  Nickalls,  would  have  easily  beaten  the  lighter  Tale  crew,  if  coached 
by  Wray.  Some  of  us  who  have  followed  university  rowing  for  the  last 
eleven  years  firmly  believe  that  Wray  has  had  unusually  good  material 
ever  since  he  has  been  coaching,  —  Filley,  Newhall,  Richardson,  the  Cut- 
lers, the  Bacons,  the  Withingtons,  Waid,  Chanler,  Talcott,  and  other 
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stars  too  nameroas  to  mention,  and  we  equally  firmly  believe  that  dur- 
ing these  years  Wray  should  have  won  all  the  Tale  and  a  majority  of 
the  Cornell  races,  and  should  certainly  have  beaten  Columbia  and  Prince- 
ton. Is  it  not  literally  true  that  not  one  of  Wray's  crews  has  ever  beaten 
a  crew  physically  its  equal  ? 

In  view  of  the  Tale  races  of  1914  and  1915,  is  it  not  quite  certain  that 
his  possibility  of  usefulness  at  Cambridge  was  absolutely  at  an  end  ?  The 
plan  to  entrust  the  full  responsibility  for  and  control  of  Harvard  coach- 
ing to  Mr»  Herrick  has  everything  to  recommend  it  No  one  has  followed 
university  rowing  so  closely  as  he,  no  one  has  done  so  much  for  the  Har- 
vard crews,  and  I  may  add  that  Harvard  is  most  fortunate  in  securing 
his  brains,  his  experience  and  his  public  spirit.  Haines  too  has  seen  plenty 
of  good  rowing,  and  has,  besides,  excellent  judgment  and  the  right  spirit, 
for  he  is  not  only  willing  to  teach  but  anxious  to  learn. 

Fortunately  rowing  at  Harvard  was  never  so  popular  as  it  is  now  — 
witness  the  throngs  of  Freshmen  and  men  of  other  classes  who  have  come 
out  to  try  for  the  various  crews  this  year. 

To  win  the  Tale  race  next  year  may  not  be  possible,  but  it  is  my  firm 
belief  that  Mr.  Herrick  will  do  it  if  he  has  as  good  material  as  that  avail- 
able at  Harvard  last  year,  and  we  can  rest  assured  that  all  that  brains, 
experience,  and  tact  can  accomplish  will  be  done.  Nickalls  has  a  most 
profound  respect  for  Herrick's  judgment,  and  thinks  him  an  excellent 
coach,  and,  although  timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentesy  yet  I  know  that  the 
expressions  of  this  great  English  coach  on  this  subject  are  absolutely 
sincere. 

We  may  reasonably  expect  that  Harvard  will,  under  these  new  coaches, 
win  her  fair  share  of  the  races  with  Tale,  a  much  larger  proportion  than 
heretofore  of  the  races  with  Cornell,  and  also  win  from  such  other  col- 
leges as  she  may  row  against  in  the  future. 


*'THE  WORK  OF  THE   DENTIST  IN  THE  GREAT  WAR." 

PROP.  WILLIAM  H.  POTTER,  78,  D.M.D.,  •SS. 

Thb  service  of  the  military  dentist  should  begin  with  the  soldiers  long 
before  they  are  sent  to  the  front.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
their  teeth  jshould  be  carefully  examined  and  put  in  good  condition  in 
order  that  disabling  pain  may  be  avoided,  and  that  they  may  be  able 
properly  to  chew  army  rations.  Where  work  of  this  sort  is  systematically 
arrangred  as  a  part  of  the  military  equipment  of  the  soldier  and  is  con- 
tinued over  a  period  of  several  years,  the  best  results  are  obtained.  Of 
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the  natioiiB  now  engaged  in  the  Great  War,  Grermany  has  given  the  most 
systematic  attention  to  the  teeth  of  its  soldiers.  She  f oond  out  15  years 
ago  that  the  efficiency  of  soldiers  was  seriously  impaired  when  they  coold 
not  chew  hard  food,  and  set  about  to  remedy  the  matter  by  providing 
dental  clinics  for  school  children,  so  that  boys  upon  entering  the  army 
shoold  present  themselves  with  teeth  able  to  do  the  work  demanded  of 
them.  This  is  one  reason  why  her  soldiers  are  now  so  efficient.  In  a  coun- 
try where  a  large  army  is  composed  mostly  of  volunteers,  as  in  England, 
it  is  impossible  to  control  the  condition  of  the  soldiers*  teeth  as  in  a  coun- 
try where  military  service  is  compulsory.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the 
writer  to  have  been  in  England  several  months  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  and  to  have  seen  the  teeth  of  many  of  the  men  who  volunteered  for 
military  service.  Very  defective  teeth  were  present  in  a  large  proportion 
of  those  observed.  It  was  perfectly  evident  that  such  men  could  not  chew 
army  rations,  and  that  they  would  be  thrown  out  of  use  by  pain  from 
sensitive  teeth  or  by  lack  of  teeth.  And  that  is  what  really  happened,  as 
I  later  learned  from  an  English  dentist  in  Paris  who  was  treating  Eng- 
lish soldiers  sent  back  from  the  firing  line  on  account  of  their  teeth.  I 
was  so  impressed  by  the  wretched  condition  of  the  teeth  of  the  English 
volunteer  soldiers  that,  during  the  first  ten  days  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  I  offered  my  services  to  do  what  I  could  to  correct  the  defects  which 
were  so  apparent  But  the  dental  service  for  soldiers  had  not  at  that  time 
been  well  organized  and  I  was  unable  to  get  an  opportunity  to  help  in 
this  way.  Somewhat  later,  however,  in  the  month  of  November,  1914, 
having  been  asked  to  join  the  Dental  Surgery  Staff  of  the  Ambulance  of 
the  American  Hospital  in  Paris,  I  entered  upon  a  service  which  lasted 
over  three  months,  giving  all  my  time  to  the  work. 

The  dental  surgeon  serving  at  the  American  Ambalance  works  under 
peculiarly  favorable  conditions.  First  of  all,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  chief  surgeon  of  the  hospital.  Dr.  du  Bouchet,  is  extremely  appreci- 
ative of  the  services  which  the  dentist  can  render  in  cases  of  wounds  to 
the  face  involving  the  bones  of  the  upper  or  lower  jaws.  He  also  appre- 
ciates what  the  dentist  can  do  in  establishing  a  condition  of  cleanliness 
and  comfort  for  the  mouth  of  every  soldier  in  the  hospital,  no  matter 
where  he  has  suffered  wounds.  And  so  it  happens  that  the  dentists  at  the 
American  Ambulance  are  given  most  commodious  quarters  and  ample 
equipment.  During  my  time  at  the  hospital  there  were  five  dentists  in 
the  department  and  three  nurses.  The  number  of  operators  and  attend- 
ants was  at  a  later  time  nearly  doubled.  Work  began  at  9  in  the  morn- 
ing and  lasted  till  about  5  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  depart- 
ment to  examine,  as  far  as  possible,  the  mouths  of  all  men  admitted  to 
the  hospital  and  record  the  condition  of  their  teeth.  Where  teeth  were 
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defective,  they  were  treated  just  as  they  would  have  been  in  a  private 
office  in  times  of  peace.  Defective  teeth  in  a  wounded  soldier  cause  pain, 
uncleanliness  of  the  mouth,  loss  of  the  power  properly  to  chew  food,  im- 
paired digestive  processes.  All  these  conditions  seriously  interfere  with 
his  chances  of  recovery.  For  this  reason,  then,  the  dental  department  was 
very  solicitous  to  furnish,  as  far  as  possiBle,  to  each  patient  what  might 
be  called  ordinary  dentistry.  And  this  service  was  rendered  in  the  wards 
for  patients  unable  to  be  moved,  but  preferably  in  the  operating-room  if 
patients  could  walk  or  be  brought  there.  When  one  remembers  that  in 
very  few  hospitals  in  this  country  is  there  a  systematic  care  of  the 
patients'  teeth,  great  credit  is  due  to  the  American  Ambulance  Hospital 
for  establishing  such  care  in  an  institution  devoted  to  the  great  emer- 
gencies of  war. 

But  the  most  interesting  cases  treated  by  the  dentist  are  those  which 
have  received  a  wound  in  the  head  which  has  penetrated  and  injured  the 
bones  of  the  upper  or  under  jaw.  In  the  present  war  such  injuries  are 
very  numerous.  This  is  due  to  the  extensive  use  of  trench  warfare  ;  the 
head  is  exposed  while  the  body  is  protected.  A  soldier  shot  in  the  head 
with  penetration  of  the  brain  usually  dies,  but  if  the  face  area  alone  is 
penetrated  he  usually  lives,  and  probably  sustains  a  fracture  of  the  bones 
of  the  upper  or  under  jaw.  All  cases  of  this  latter  class  are  examined 
immediately  by  the  dental  surgeons  and  placed  under  treatment  in  their 
department  The  treatment  is  usually  long  and  complicated,  requiring 
great  operative  skill  and  elaborate  apparatus.  Displaced  bones  have  to  be 
moved  into  their  proper  positions  and  held  there  by  retaining  splints.  The 
contracting  effect  of  losses  of  bone  substance  which  come  with  most  gun- 
shot wounds,  has  to  be  overcome,  and  parts  which  nature  cannot  repro- 
duce, replaced  with  metal  or  vulcanite.  It  is  hard  to  realize  how  a  Ger- 
man rifle  bullet  which  is  only  28  millimetres  long  and  8  millimetres  in 
diameter  can  produce  the  extensive  wounds  of  the  face  which  the  dentist 
treats.  Often  soldiers  are  shot  at  30  metres  and  the  velocity  of  the  rifle 
bullet  is  very  great  If  it  strikes  only  soft  tissue,  there  is  very  little  dis- 
turbance; but  when  it  strikes  the  teeth,  and  the  bones  of  the  upper  and 
under  jaws,  it  smashes  the  bone,  with  much  loss  of  substance,  and  makes 
a  large  external  wound  of  the  face.  The  teeth  when  struck  by  a  rifle 
bullet  become  in  their  turn  projectiles,  and  are  forced  into  the  soft  tissues, 
sometimes  being  completely  embedded.  It  often  happens  that,  after  re- 
ceiving a  severe  wound  of  the  face,  the  first  and  most  distressing  pain 
which  the  soldier  feels  is  from  an  exposed  nerve  laid  bare  by  the  fracture 
of  a  tooth  which  has  been  hit  by  a  bullet  The  dentist,  then,  is  the  one 
who  can  give  the  first  relief  by  treating  the  exposed  nerve.  Besides  the 
wounds  from  rifle  buUets  there  are  those  from  pieces  of  shell  casings. 
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These  are  irregular  masses  of  iron,  and  they  cause  some  of  the  most 
extensive  injuries  to  the  jaws. 

One  of  the  worst  cases  which  I  have  seen  came  to  the  American  Am- 
bulance last  January  with  the  whole  lower  part  of  the  face  blown  off. 
This  case  was  under  treatment  in  the  department  of  dental  surgery  for 
several  months.  The  extensive  wound  of  the  lower  jaw  and  face  was 
dressed  and  treated  and  the  upper  jaw  was  made  ready  to  receive  a  plate 
which  was  to  support  an  artificial  lower  jaw,  to  be  made  of  metal  or  vul- 
canite. Over  this  artificial  lower  jaw  the  general  surgeons  would  later 
make  a  plastic  operation  to  supply  a  new  lower  lip  and  tissues  adjacent 
to  it.  The  case  was  not  completed  when  I  left  the  hospital,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  the  combined  work  of  the  dentist  and  the  plastic  surgeon 
.  will  make  this  soldier  able  to  mingle  in  society  and  earn  his  living.  With- 
out such  expert  attention  an  injury  of  this  sort  would  compel  a  man  for- 
ever to  wear  a  mask  and  make  him  a  horror  to  himself  and  his  neighbors. 

At  the  American  Ambulance  there  was  the  most  cordial  cooperation 
between  the  dentists  and  the  general  surgeons.  Advice  and  assistance 
were  freely  interchanged,  and  the  results  obtained  were  possible  only 
through  such  cooperation.  The  problem  of  supplying  bone  lost  through 
wounds  of  the  face  was  worked  out  at  the  hospital  more  completely 
than  in  any  other  hospital,  as  far  as  I  could  leai*n.  After  the  dentist  had 
restored  fractured  jaw  bones  to  their  proper  place,  and  fixed  them  by 
splints,  and  after  the  external  wound  of  the  soft  tissues  had  been  closed 
up  by  plastic  surgery,  there  still  remained  the  problem,  especially  in  the 
lower  jaw,  of  how  to  supply  the  bone  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
injury.  In  two  cases  at  the  American  Ambulance  during  my  service  por- 
tions of  bone  from  another  part  of  the  body,  in  one  case  a  rib,  in  another 
case  a  shin  bone,  were  inserted  under  the  skin  over  the  lost  portion  of  the 
jaw  bone.  One  of  these  cases  did  remarkably  well,  the  new  bone  forming 
a  splint  in  the  place  of  the  bone  which  was  lost.  The  second  case,  unfor- 
tunately, died  of  pneumonia  after  having  shown  favorable  results  in  the 
matter  of  the  insertion  of  bone.  It  might  naturally  be  asked  how  the 
soldiers  could  endure  the  pain  attending  operations  which  the  dentists 
were  called  upon  to  perform.  The  work  was  only  possible  by  the  use  of 
local  aniesthesia  made  effective  in  all  parts  of  the  teeth,  jaws,  and  sur- 
rounding tissues.  In  the  production  of  this  aniesthesia  the  dentist  used 
the  most  approved  technique  laid  down  by  Grerman  authorities.  In  this 
way  the  cause  of  the  Allies  was  helped  by  knowledge  taken  from  the 
enemy.  It  was  possible  to  remove  all  pain  from  ordinary  dental  opera- 
tions, as  well  as  from  the  more  serious  operations  connected  with  frac- 
tured jaws.  I  found  the  French  soldier  who  had  received  a  severe  wound 
very  sensitive  when  it  came  to  work  on  the  teeth  and  jaws.  And  it  was 
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only  by  the  constant  and  skilful  use  of  noTOcaine  as  a  local  anssthetic 
that  it  was  possible  to  do  the  things  necessary  to  be  done. 

While  in  Paris  I  had  the  opportunity  of  making  two  visits  to  the  large 
French  Military  Hospital/^  Yal  de  Grftce."  This  is  situated  in  the  Latin 
quarter,  and,  while  treating  all  kinds  of  cases,  devotes  much  attention  to 
die  department  of  dental  surgery.  The  rooms  set  apart  for  the  work  were 
inconvenient  and  small  as  compared  with  those  at  the  American  Ambu- 
lance, but  large  numbers  of  cases  of  injured  jaws  were  being  treated  in 
a  skilful  manner.  I  was  much  impressed  with  the  fine  India-ink  draw- 
ings of  fractured  jaws  and  the  appliances  to  be  used  to  reduce  the  frac- 
tures and  hold  them  in  place  which  I  saw  in  this  hospitaL  The  drawings 
resembled  the  plans  of  an  architect  for  the  construction  of  a  building. 
Another  feature  at  this  hospital  was  the  very  accurate  plaster  reproduc- 
tions of  the  face  and  head  of  wounded  soldiers.  This  plaster  reproduc- 
tion was  made  as  soon  as  the  patient  arrived,  which  would  mean  about 
two  days  after  the  injury,  and  made  permanent  the  exact  condition  of 
the  man  before  treatment  The  French  dentists  even  succeeded  in  insert- 
ing in  these  plaster  models  reproductions  of  the  teeth  and  jaw  bones  as 
they  were  distorted  through  the  injury. 

After  my  three  months'  service  at  the  American  Ambulance  I  went  to 
Switzerland  and  decided  to  try  to  visit  Berlin  in  order  to  be  able  to  ob- 
serve the  work  of  the  dentist  in  as  many  military  areas  as  possible.  It 
was  with  some  misgivings  that  I  approached  the  German  frontier  via 
Schaffhausen  and  submitted  myself  to  a  thorough  examination  by  the 
Grerman  officials.  It  seemed  quite  possible  that  my  work  in  Paris  would 
make  me  undesirable  in  Berlin.  After  answering  many  questions  as  to 
my  residence  since  landing  in  Europe,  I  said, ''  I  am  a  Professor  in  Har- 
vard University ;  I  wish  to  visit  Berlin  to  inspect  the  new  Imperial  Den- 
tal School  and  to  observe  the  treatment  of  fractured  jaw  cases."  This 
brought  the  immediate  reply,  *^  Very  well,  we  will  see  what  we  can  do  for 
you."  And  my  passport  was  quickly  signed.  Arriving  in  Berlin  I  had 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  visit  the  new  dental  school  building.  It  was 
turned  into  a  military  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  injuries  of  the  jaws. 
There  were  soldiers  everywhere  and  dental  operations  of  all  kinds.  The 
equipment  of  this  school  is  very  fine ;  it  must  be  ranked  among  the  few 
best  in  the  world.  I  was  much  interested  in  the  X-ray  department  in 
charge  of  Prof.  Dieck  and  the  oral  surgery  department  in  charge  of  Prof. 
Schr(kler.  The  types  of  injuries  which  I  observed  amongst  the  German 
soldiers  were  the  same  as  those  which  I  had  been  treating  in  Paris. 
The  methods  of  treatment  were  also  similar.  I  found,  however,  that  each 
dinie  seemed  to  adopt  one  method  of  treatment  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  and  there  was  considerable  rivalry  between  clinics  as  to  methods. 
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In  Paris,  it  was  common  to  find  several  methods  used  in  a  given  clinic. 
My  observations  convinced  me  that  the  Grerman  dentists  were  giving  most 
inteUigent  care  to  the  face  injuries  of  their  soldiers  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  providing  large  numbers  of  dental  hospitals  as  well  as  operators 
near  the  front.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  German  Grovernment  began 
at  least  15  years  ago  to  put  its  soldiers'  teeth  in  order,  and  that  there  is 
a  liberal  supply  of  dentists  to  attend  the  men  now  fighting,  it  is  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  no  other  nation  now  fighting  takes  as  good  care  of 
its  soldiers'  teeth  and  the  injuries  of  the  face  resulting  from  gunshot 
wounds. 


THE  UNIVERSITY. 

THE  OPENING  OF  THE  YEAR; 

W.  B.  MUNKO,  g  'GO. 

The  opening  of  the  present  college  year  found  the  new  Harry  Elkins 
Widener  Memorial  Library  ready  for  business.  Books  were  transferred 
Thtatwlil-  during  the  summer  vacation,  the  catalogues  and  delivery 
toirylnue  ^^^  Yi^v^  ready  for  service  even  before  College  opened, 
and  the  various  professors'  studies  were  ready  for  occupancy.  In  every 
way  the  building  has  met  and  even  surpassed  expectations.  Many  branch 
libraries,  which  heretofore  have  been  scattered  throughout  the  CoUege 
precincts,  are  now  housed  together,  so  that  books  can  be  readily  exchanged 
among  them  as  needed,  and  the  necessity  for  duplication  in  the  purchase 
of  books  more  easily  avoided.  For  example,  the  special  libraries  of  the 
Bureau  for  Research  in  Municipal  Grovernment  and  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration  were  formerly  at  opposite  comers  of 
the  College  Yard,  one  in  Wadsworth  House  and  the  other  in  Lawrence 
Hall.  Students  interested  in  such  subjects  as  the  regulation  of  public 
utilities  or  fire  prevention  or  public  accounting  often  found  occasion  to 
use  materials  in  both  of  these  libraries,  but  naturally  at  great  inconven- 
ience. Today  these  collections  are  housed  in  nearby  adjoining  rooms. 
Many  similar  examples  might  be  given.  The  offices  and  studies  in  the 
new  building  have  also  proved  a  convenience  both  to  instructors  and  to 
students  in  the  matter  of  consultations  with  their  teachers. 

Another  great  service  to  instruction  is  represented  by  the  various  sem- 
inary rooms,  or  rooms  for  research  courses,  with  which  the  new  Library 
is  splendidly  provided.  It  is  now  possible  for  a  professor  to  have  his 
office  or  study,  his  seminary  and  consultation  room,  and  his  special  li- 
brary, all  within  a  few  feet  of  one  another.  The  advantage  of  this  in  a 
variety  of  ways  can  be  readily  understood. 

The  new  Library  has  attracted  a  large  number  of  visitors  during  the 
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opening  months  of  the  college  year.  An  actual  count  shows  that  about 
two  thousand  persons  enter  the  main  doors  every  day.  Many  of  the  visit- 
ors have  been  attracted  not  merely  by  the  new  Library  building  itself, 
but  by  the  Robert  Grould  Shaw  collection  of  theatrical  portraits,  pro- 
grams, etc.,  which  is  now  safely  housed  on  the  top  floor.  Many  came 
also  to  the  exhibit  arranged  in  connection  with  the  Richard  H.  Dana, 
Jr.,  '37,  centenary.  The  daily  circulation  of  books  among  members  of 
the  University  has  also  shown  a  marked  increase  over  previous  years. 
Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  new  Library  has  proved  to  be  the  most  far-reach- 
ing addition  to  the  University's  plant  that  has  come  into  existence  for  a 
long  period  of  time. 

The  figures  of  enrolment  for  the  year  present  several  features  of 
interest  and  significance.  A  year  ago  the  total  number  of  students  in  Har- 
vard College  showed  an  increase  of  over  one  hundred.  For  ^f^\^  ym^u 
the  present  year  another  advance,  though  not  quite  so  strik-  '••l»«»^*« 
ing,  has  been  made.  The  total  registration  in  Harvard  College  on  Octo- 
ber 28,  1915,  the  twenty-seventh  working  day  of  the  year,  is  2516,  as 
compared  with  2473  on  October  29,  1914.  In  the  Freshman-dass  enrol- 
ment there  has  been  a  slight  loss ;  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes  are  also 
somewhat  smaller.  The  marked  gain  in  Sophomore  registration  is,  of 
course,  the  result  of  last  year's  increased  number  of  Freshmen.  But  there 
is  also  an  important  gain  in  the  number  of  Unclassified  students,  that  is 
to  say,  of  students  who  have  come  to  Harvard  after  spending  one  or  more 
years  as  undergraduates  in  some  other  college  or  university.  The  net 
gain  in  Harvard  College  is  43. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  the  small  drop  in  Freshman  enrolment  is  the 
result  of  the  University's  decision  to  increase  the  tuition  fees,  let  it  be  ex- 
plained that  this  increase  does  not  go  into  effect  until  the  next  academic 
year.  The  slight  decline  need  cause  no  surprise  in  any  case,  since  last 
year's  increase  of  Freshman  enrolment  was  so  large  as  to  create  a  well- 
founded  doubt  that  any  such  advance  could  be  maintained  this  autumn. 

In  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  there  has  been  a  substan- 
tial gain  of  63  students,  or  more  than  10  per  cent  of  last  year's  enrolment. 
The  increased  registration  in  this  department  of  the  University  has  been 
steady  and  sure  during  the  last  few  years.  At  present  it  ranks  next  to 
Harvard  College  and  the  Law  School  in  point  of  numbers.  The  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Business  Administration,  likewise,  shows  ability  to  make 
progress  in  number  of  students.  Its  total  registration  of  179  is  the  larg- 
est in  its  history,  and  represents  a  gain  of  about  15  per  cent  over  the 
enrolment  of  a  year  ago.  There  should,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  one  that  this  branch  of  the  University's  graduate  instruction  is 
making  an  ever-widening  appeal  to  young  men  desiring  a  business  training. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Business  School  has  kept  strictly  to  its 
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REGISTRATION  STATISTICS. 


Oct.28, 
1916. 

Oct.  29, 
1914. 

Chance 
fail916. 

Hmrrard  Oollege. 
Benion 

412 
667 
666 

683 
10 

137 
62 

426 
586 

682 
704 

11 
114 

61 

—14 

Jonion    r        .*..,......        . 

—28 

88 

Fmhmflii        *........... 

—21 

1 

XfnclMdfled 

23 

Out  of  Goune 

1 

HarTftrd0olleg6,iy>tal 

2616 

2473 

43 

OradnatA  School  of  Applied  Sotonoe. 

66 

121» 

—66 

RMidont 

678 
14 

607 
17 

66 

Mon-Baaident 

3 

587 

524 

63 

OradnrntA  School  of  BiulnoM  Administration. 
Sooond  year     •••>••••«.•. 

40 
117 
21 

1 

25 

109 

18 

2 

16 

lintyoBr 

8 

gpeeial 

3 

TJndanified 

1 

179 

154 

26 

Dirinity  School. 
GradoatM 

16 
3 
6 
4 
2 
2 
26 
16 

19 
4 

1 
4 
1 
6 
28 

—4 

Benion 

—1 

Middlen  ...                                             

6 

Jimiora .       .       , 

0 

ITnclaMlflfHl 

1 

Bpi«oopal  Tbedogioal  Bohool 

Andorer  Theoloirical  School 

—4 
—3 

15 

Dirinity  School,  Total 

72 

63 

9 

Z*aw  School. 
Oradoatea 

8 

in 

226 
300 

1 
64 

5 
167 
196 
287 

6 
67 

3 

Third  vear 

10 

Second  year 

30 

First  yMr 

22 

Special 

_4 

XJndassifled 

3 

Law  School,  Total 

786 

727 

58 

Medical  School. 
Fourth  year 

69 
68 
97 
106 
2 

96 
66 
63 
93 
2 

—27 

Third  vear 

2 

Second  year 

34 

First  year 

12 

Doctors  of  Pahlic  Health 

0 

Medical  School,  Total 

341 

320 

21 

Dental  School. 

Oradaates 

Third  Tear 

2 
72 
67 
91 

1 
1 

0 
69 
70 
66 
3 
3 

2 
13 

Second  year 

— 3 

First  TCAr .       i 

25 

spedi  .    .;;.:::...: 

—2 

tTncUMsifled \       \ 

—2 

Dental  School,  Total 

284 

201 

33 

Grand  Total  in  aU  Departments  of  the  Unirersity  except  Rad- 

4780 

4683 

197 

*  This  number  includes  students  in  those  courses  which  are  now  giren  at  the  Instttate  of  Tech* 
nology  under  joint  auspices  of  the  Unirersity  and  the  Institute. 
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role  that  all  regular  students  must  be  college  graduates  and,  likewise, 
that  it  has  maintained  in  all  branches  of  instruction  an  exceptionally 
strict  standard,  the  real  merit  of  its  achievement  in  getting  togeUier  such 
a  substantial  body  of  students  will  be  readily  apparent. 

The  Law  School  also  shows  a  gain  in  numbers.  It  is  now  within  striking 
distance  of  having  eight  hundred  students  on  its  rolls.  This  year's  enter- 
ing class  at  the  Law  School  numbers  over  three  hundred,  which  is  really 
remarkable.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  the  entire  first-year  class  can 
be  handled  in  a  single  section.  Two  or  more  sections  are  now  necessary 
in  each  of  the  important  subjects  of  the  first  year,  and  even  with  this 
arrangement  rooms  are  pretty  well  filled. 

Speaking  of  the  Law  School's  increased  enrolment,  mention  may  also 
be  made  of  the  fact  that  the  graduates  of  Harvard  College  in  that  insti- 
tution have  made  a  much  better  relative  showing  this  year  in  the  elections 
to  the  editorial  board  of  the  Law  Review,  Elections  to  this  board,  it 
should  be  explained,  are  based  wholly  upon  the  results  of  the  regular 
Law  School  examinations.  Three  or  four  years  ago  the  graduates  of 
Harvard  College  were  not  holding  their  own  as  compared  with  students 
of  other  colleges  in  these  Law  Review  appointments.  Last  year,  how- 
ever, considerable  improvement  was  apparent,  and  this  year  the  improve- 
ment has  been  continued. 

Occasionally  one  hears  the  suggestion  that  the  Harvard  Law  School 
18  not  maintaining  its  nation-wide  reputation  and  not  drawing  from  so 
broad  a  constituency  as  it  used  to  do.  This  may  or  may  not 
be  so.  It  is  something  hard  to  determine  by  any  statistics.  Iaw  SoIimI's 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that,  despite  its  stringent  require-  ■"•■•^ 
ments,  the  Law  School  manages  to  get  more  students  almost  every  year. 
Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  law  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try have  made  great  improvements  during  the  past  few  years,  both  in 
equipment  and  in  methods  of  teaching.  It  is  no  longer  to  be  expected 
that  these  schools  will  nu^e  a  limited  appeal  in  their  own  areas.  If  the 
Harvard  Law  School  fails  to  draw  as  many  students  as  formerly  from 
the  Middle  West  or  West  or  South,  this  is  not  necessarily,  or  even  prob- 
ably, a  sign  of  declining  reputation.  It  may  be,  and  probably  is,  due  to  an 
ascending  reputation  on  the  part  of  other  schools.  In  the  graduate  en- 
rolment of  the  Law  School  this  year  (which  means  graduates  of  law 
schools,  not  graduates  of  colleges),  there  are  several  professors  from  other 
institutions.  Kanzo  Takayanagi,  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity of  Tokyo,  Japan,  who  is  on  leave  of  absence  to  study  Anglo- 
American  Law,  is  taking  the  full  three-years'  course.  Professor  J.  B. 
Cheadle,  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Oklahoma  and  Exchange 
Professor  at  Stanford  University,  Professor  6.  H.  Robinson,  Professor 
of  Law  in  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  and  Professor  A.  E.  Evans, 
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of  Washington  State  College,  are  studying  in  the  Law  School  for  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Law. 

The  rumor  has  apparently  gone  abroad  through  various  newspapers 
that  a  separate  department  for  women  has  been  established  either  by  the 
Tht  atw  Harvard  Law  School  or  by  Raddiffe  College  this  autumn. 

LlnrSlSol  ^y^^^  is  not  the  case.  From  time  to  tim^  women  have  ap- 
for  WdBoi  plied  to  be  admitted  as  regular  students  in  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  but  these  requests  have  invariably  been  declined.  A  few  months 
ago,  however,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  ^'  Cam- 
bridge Law  School  for  Women  "  and  provision  was  made  for  giving  this 
institution  quarters  in  one  of  the  Raddiffe  buildings.  The  instruction  is 
given  chiefly,  but  not  entirely,  by  members  of  the  Harvard  Law  School 
staff,  including  Professor  Beale,  '82,  and  Mr.  McLun,  '13.  One  of  the 
courses,  however,  is  given  by  Professor  Robinson  of  Tulane  University, 
who  is  spending  this  year,  as  above  stated,  in  post-graduate  study  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  The  Cambridge  Law  School  for  Women  has  no 
official  connection  with  either  Harvard  or  Raddiffe  and,  for  the  present 
at  least,  it  has  no  legal  authority  to  confer  degrees.  What  its  future  affili' 
ation  will  be  is  a  matter  that  has  been  left  for  the  present  entirely  unde* 
termined. 

A  year  ago  the  University  adopted  the  policy  of  making  public  each 
autumn  a  list  of  the  candidates  for  admission  whose  records  were  of 
Pr^pantoiv  honor  grade,  together  with  the  names  of  the  schools  from 
'****'*    It?*  which  such  honor  men  had  been  admitted  to  college.  The 


new  departure  was  commended  in  some  quarters,  but  se- 
verely criticised  in  others.  It  was  urg^ed  by  some,  for  example,  that  the 
publication  of  any  such  list  was  sure  to  create  unwarranted  impressions 
concerning  the  relative  efficiency  of  different  preparatory  schools.  There 
are  undoubtedly  dangers  of  this  sort ;  hence  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the 
tabulation  which  the  University  has  once  again  issued  this  autumn  should 
be  accompanied  by  some  words  of  warning  and  explanation. 

In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  pointed  out  that  the  University  authorities 
base  no  definite  conclusions  of  any  sort  upon  these  statistics.  They  realize, 
for  example,  that  a  school  may  make  a  large  showing  among  honor  men 
admitted  to  Harvard  College  in  one  year  and  a  small  showing  in  the  next, 
yet  with  no  change  in  the  school's  own  efficiency.  Preparatory  schools 
have  widely  different  material  in  the  way  of  sub-freshmen  to  work  upon. 
The  public  high  schools,  particularly  those  at  a  distance  from  Cambridge, 
for  example,  are  apt  to  send  only  their  best  boys  to  the  Harvard  ad- 
mission examinations,  whereas  a  private  preparatory  school  which  makes 
a  specialty  of  fitting  boys  for  Harvard  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  send 
forward  a  group  of  mixed  quality.  Not  infrequently,  moreover,  a  boy 
who  takes  the  Harvard  admission  examinations  has  been  prepared  at 
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more  than  one  school.  These  published  honor  lists  take  account  only  of 
the  school  which  he  has  last  attended,  but  his  earlier  school  may  really 
deserve  the  credit.  And  there  are  many  other  factors  to  be  considered. 

It  is  highly  desirable,  of  course,  that  when  schools  make  a  good  show- 
ing at  the  Harvard  entrance  examinations,  these  successes  should  be  made 
known.  Both  the  University  and  the  schools  ought  to  know  where  our 
most  promising  students,  judg^  by  admission  examination  standards,  are 
coming  from*year  by  year.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  altogether  unfair  and 
futile  to  attempt  comparisons  between  schools  on  the  basis  of  these  lists. 
It  is  not  the  University's  intention  that  the  figures  should  be  so  used,  and 
this  point  ought  to  be  made  perfectly  clear. 

Here  are  the  schools  which  have  contributed  to  this  year*8  Freshman 
class  at  least  three  honor  students.  The  total  number  of  boys  admitted 
this  autumn  from  each  of  these  schools  is  also  given.  By  way  of  explana- 
tion, it  ought  to  be  added,  perhaps,  that  Group  I  includes  those  candi- 
dates for  admission  whose  examination  records  were  entirely  satisfactory 
under  the  New  plan  and  who  in  at  least  two  subjects  were  worthy  of  high- 
est honors,  also  those  who  came  in  under  the  Old  plan  with  entirely  satis- 
factory records  and  who  received  honor  gprades  (A  or  B)  in  subjects  count- 
ing not  less  than  thirteen  units  —  that  is  to  say,  in  more  than  three  fourths 
of  their  various  examinations.  Group  II  includes  those  who  under  the  New 
plan  obtained  highest  honors  in  one  subject  and  honorable  mention  in  at 
least  one  other  or,  alternatively,  received  honorable  mention  in  at  least 
three  of  the  New  plan  examinations.  It  also  comprises  those  who,  enter- 
ing under  the  Old  plan,  received  honor  grades  in  at  least  nine  units,  that 
is  to  say,  in  more  than  half  of  their  subjects.  The  two  groups  comprise 
a  relatively  small  fraction  of  the  entire  Freshman  class,  namely,  77  out  of 
683.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  Group  I  are  so  strict,  in  fact,  that 
this  year  only  24  students  managed  to  attain  them.  This  number,  how- 
ever, is  double  that  of  last  year.  In  the  appended  list  the  schools  are  given 
in  alphabetical  order.  The  showing  made  by  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Gen* 
tral  High  School  is  certainly  remarkable.  Eight  Freshmen  were  admitted 


School. 


Botton  EoKliah  High  School . 
Boston  Latin  School       .        .       .        . 
Cambridge  High  School .... 
Country  Day  School  for  Boya  of  Beaton 

Oroton  School 

Middlesex  School 

Phillipa  Exeter  Academy 

RoxbuT  Latin  School    .       .        .        . 

Springfield  Central  High  School    . 

St  Marra  School 

St.  FaQl*s  School 


Total 

Group 

Admitted. 

I. 

12 

1 

58 

0 

34 

2 

12 

0 

16 

1 

16 

3 

48 

1 

19 

1 

8 

2 

19 

4 

19 

1 

Group 

n. 
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from  this  school  and  all  obtained  honor  rank.  The  Interscholastic  Trophy 
which  is  offered  annaaUy  by  the  Harvard  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  to 
the  school  making  the  best  record  at  the  Harvard  admission  examinations 
goes  this  year  to  Springfield. 

Speaking  of  the  admission  requirements  and  closely  related  matters, 
attention  should  be  called  to  a  new  arrangement  which  the  University  has 
Aolumftlnthf  this  year  made  with  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
■atnaotptptn  B^^i^r^,  Beginning  next  June,  Harvard  will 'abandon  the 
practice  of  preparing  its  own  entrance  examination  papers.  The  Univer- 
sity will  henceforth  provide  papers  neither  for  the  New  nor  for  the 
Old  plan  examinations.  Instead  of  so  doing,  it  will  use  the  ordinary 
papers  of  the  college  entrance  board  for  admission  under  the  Old  plan, 
and  the  board  will  provide  a  special  set  of  papers  to  be  called  ''  compre- 
hensive examinations  ''  for  the  use  of  students  who  wish  to  enter  Harvard 
under  the  New  plan.  Since  the  college  entrance  board  conducts  examina- 
tions in  June  only,  it  will  still  be  necessary  for  the  University  to  retain 
its  own  examinations  in  September  and  to  provide  its  own  papers  for  use 
at  that  time.  That,  however,  is  a  relatively  small  matter ;  the  great  bur- 
den of  examining  students  for  entrance  has  always  come  in  June. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  new  arrangement  ?  In  the  first  place, 
it  will  relieve  many  Harvard  instructors  of  what  has  always  been  a  time- 
consuming  and  troublesome  burden,  namely,  that  of  preparing  entrance 
examination  papers.  In  recent  years  some  departments  have  had  to  make 
ready  as  many  as  a  dozen  of  these  papers,  counting  both  June  and  Sep- 
tember examinations  and  the  requirement  of  different  papers  for  use 
under  the  two  schemes  of  admission.  Nor  could  a  task  of  this  sort  be  per- 
formed in  a  purely  perfunctory  way.  Instructors  have  had  to  bear  in 
mind  that  these  papers  would  be  scrutinized  carefully  by  teachers  in  scores 
of  preparatory  schools  and  that  any  errors  of  judgment  would  undoubtedly 
entail  a  good  deal  of  criticism.  Making  an  entrance  examination  paper  is, 
after  all,  about  as  bothersome  a  job  as  any  that  comes  up  during  the  course 
of  a  college  year.  Too  often,  unfortunately,  the  work  of  preparing  these 
papers  has  been  regarded  by  departments  as  a  routine  chore  to  be  put 
upon  some  hapless  young  instructor  who  could  not  well  decline  it  The 
result  has  been  that  our  admission  papers  have  not  invariably  been  all 
that  could  have  been  desired.  Not  infrequently  they  have  failed  to  articu- 
late with  the  actual  teaching  of  subjects  in  the  schools,  particularly  in  the 
public  high  schools.  No  other  outcome  could  well  have  been  expected  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  instructors  who  were  delegated  to  prepare  these 
entrance  papers  often  lacked  any  intimate  knowledge  of  what  the  schools 
were  doing. 

Under  the  new  arrangements  there  will  no  doubt  be-  a  considerable 
improvement  in  this  regard.  Harvard  instructors  will  welcome  relief  from 
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the  necessity  of  preparing  papers,  doubtless,  bat  more  important  still  is 
the  fact  that  the  work  will  certainly  be  done  in  a  waj  which  will  be  more 
satisfactory  to  the  schools.  This  does  not  mean,  let  it  be  added,  that 
entrance  examination  papers  will  call  for  more  originality  or  serve  bet- 
ter the  purpose  of  testing  a  candidate's  real  quality.  Quite  the  reverse. 
The  board's  papers  will  doubtless  continue  to  be,  as  they  largely  have 
been  in  the  past,  mechanical,  carefully  balanced,  laborious  productions 
—  *<  wooden"  papers,  as  they  have  sometimes  been  called.  They  will, 
however,  suit  school  teachers  better,  and  that  is  the  main  thing.  In  pre- 
paring the  board's  papers  at  least  one  school  teacher  is  on  every  com- 
mittee, and  it  will  be  his  business  to  see,  presumably,  that  the  questions 
asked  are  those  on  which  the  average  school  teacher  is  likely  to  have 
been  prepared. 

There  wiU  be  various  other  advantages, —  for  example,  in  the  fact  that 
the  board  examinations  are  held  in  about  two  hundred  different  places 
throughout  the  country,  whereas  Harvard  examinations  have  been  con- 
ducted at  about  forty  different  points  only.  This  greater  geographical 
accessibility  of  the  New  plan  examinations  may  tend  to  popularize  them. 

Looking  back  over  the  last  half-dozen  years,  one  can  realize  the  re- 
markable progress  which  Harvard  has  made  in  the  way  of  adapting  its 
admission  requirements  to  new  conditions.  Six  years  ago  we  had  only 
the  Old  plan  of  admission,  with  its  elaborate  system  of  scoring  by  points, 
its  lack  of  reasonable  flexibility,  and  its  heavy  premiums  in  favor  of  the 
boy  who  came  from  the  Harvard  fitting  schooL  In  the  interval,  the  New 
plan  has  come  into  operation  and  has  become  thoroughly  familiar  to  the 
schools.  The  Old  plan  has  been  considerably  remodeled  until  it  is  itself 
a  far  better  scheme  of  admission  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  Now  comes 
the  adoption  of  the  board  papers  for  both  plans  of  admission.  Surely 
this  is  evidence  that  Harvard  has  been  neither  indifferent  nor  stubborn 
in  admission  matters. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  some  years  ago  with  the  various  other 
colleges  of  the  Boston  metropolitan  district,  Harvard  is  providing  certain 
extension  courses  during  the  present  winter.  Most  of  this  ^giiif^juj'Bn' 
instruction  is  being  given  in  Boston,  but  a  part  of  it  is  con-  ^j^  "•" 
ducted  at  the  various  University  laboratories  in  Cambridge. 
For  the  benefit  of  school  teachers  and  others  who  are  not  free  during  the 
morning  and  early  afternoon  hours,  practically  all  the  courses  are  held 
in  the  evening  or  late  afternoon.  A  nominal  fee  is  charged  for  admission 
to  each  course.  The  methods  and  requirements  for  credit  are  exactly  the 
same  as  those  of  corresponding  courses  regularly  given  at  the  University. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  courses  given  by  Harvard  instructors :  Super- 
vision  of  Teaching  in   Elementary  Schools,  Profs.  Ernest  G.  Moore 
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and  Henry  W.  Holmes,  '03 ;  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools,  Prof.  A.  J. 
Inglis ;  Elementary  English  Composition,  Mr.  F.  W.  C.  Hersey,  '99 ; 
The  History  and  Analysis  of  the  Drama,  Prof.  6.  P.  Baker,  '87  ;  John- 
son, his  Circle,  and  the  Clnb,  Prof.  C.  T.  Copeland,  '82 ;  Egyptian  Art, 
Prof.  6.  A.  Reisner,  '89 ;  Introduction  to  Ethics,  Prof.  Josiah  Royce, 
h  '11 ;  Physiological  Botany,  Prof.  W.  J.  Osterhout ;  Zofilogy,  Prof.  G.  H. 
Parker,  '87. 

Jens  Iverson  Westengard,  I  '98,  has  been  appointed  Bemis  Professor 
of  International  Law,  thereby  filling  the  chair  which  has  been  vacant 
since  the  death  of  Prof.  £.  H.  Strobel,  '77,  several  years 
^"*''**^'^^  ago.  From  1898  to  1903  Professor  Westengard  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Harvard  Law  School  staff,  but  since  the  latter  year  he  has 
served,  first,  as  assistant  general  adviser  and,  later,  as  general  adviser  to 
His  Siamese  Majesty's  government,  with  the  rank  of  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary. In  1911  Professor  Westengard  represented  Siam  as  a  member 
of  the  Hague  Arbitration  Court  Melvin  T.  Copeland,  g  '07,  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  has  been  promoted  to  be 
Assistant  Professor  of  Marketing.  Dr.  Copeland  received  his  A.B.  from 
Bowdoin  in  1906  and  his  Ph.D.  from  Harvard  in  1910.  For  some  time 
he  has  been  instructor  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion at  Harvard. 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  '94,  who  has  held,  since  1903,  the  Charles 
Eliot  Professorship  of  Landscape  Architecture  at  Harvard,  tendered  his 
•  -1     A-  resignation,  to  take  effect  on  October  1, 1915.  Edward  Cor- 

nelius  Bri^s,  d  '78,  Professor  of  Dental  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics,  retired  from  academic  work  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  academic  year  and  was  granted  the  rank  of  Professor  Emeritus. 
Frederick  Jesup  Stimson,  '76,  Professor  of  Comparative  Legislation,  who 
has  been  absent  for  a  year  or  more  while  serving  as  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  also  tendered  his  resignation. 
It  was  accepted  by  the  Corporation. 

The  Harvard  Cooperative  Society's  annual  report  for  1914-15  shows 
an  increase  of  total  business  for  the  year,  dae  mainly  to  various  univer- 
TlM  OoSpen-  ^ty  contracts  (chiefly  the  contract  for  furnishing  the  Fresh- 
wI&'tmSu^  ™*'*  dormitories)  which  were  handled  by  the  University, 
••y  The  regular  business  of  the  society,  on   the  other  hand, 

shows  a  decline  of  about  $18,000.  A  dividend  of  seven  per  cent  was  de- 
clared on  the  year*s  business  and  this  will  involve  the  payment  of  about 
$15,000  to  members  of  the  society.  During  the  last  six  years  the  Cooper- 
ative Society  has  paid  out  in  dividends  nearly  $100,000. 

A  significant  item  in  the  society's  annual  report  is  that  which  announces 
a  forthcoming  merger  with  the  Cooperative  Society  of  the  Institute  of 
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Technology.  For  many  years  the  Technology  stadents  have  had  a  co- 
operative society  and  have  maintained  a  small  store ;  but  the  business  has 
not  grown  appreciably,  and  in  connection  with  the  removal  of  the  Insti- 
tute to  Cambridge  some  reorganization  seemed  desirable.  Next  autumn 
the  Technology  society  will  go  out  of  existence.  A  branch  store  of  the 
Harvard  Cooperative  Society  will  be  opened  near  the  new  Tech  build- 
ings in  Cambridge,  and  all  members  of  the  Institute  will  be  eligible  to 
join  the  Harvard  Cooperative  Society.  This  arrangement  ought  to  give 
the  Harvard  CoOp.  nearly  a  thousand  additional  members  together  with 
a  large  increase  in  business. 

The  James  Grordon  Bennett  Prize  for  1914-1915  has  been  awarded 
to  Marion  Hobart  Reynolds,  '15,  of  North  Bend,  Oregon,  for  an  essay 
entitled  ^'  Japanese  Emigration  to  the  United  States."  — 
Two  new  clubs  which  have  been  formed  at  the  University 
this  autumn  are  the  International  Polity  Club  and  ^'  The  Old  Bailey." 
The  latter  is  composed  of  about  fifty  second-year  men  in  the  Law  School, 
all  of  them  having  come  to  the  School  from  distant  parts  of  the  country.  — 
Registration  at  Memorial  Hall  dining-rooms  has  this  year  eclipsed  all  its 
former  records.  Two  years  ago  the  figure  reached  the  height  of  1023 ; 
this  year  more  than  1100  students  are  registered  on  its  books.  —  The 
Harvard  School  of  Landscape  Architecture  has  received  a  gold  medal 
as  the  award  for  its  exhibition  of  drawings,  etc.,  which  formed  part  of 
the  exhibit  in  the  section  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Fran- 
cisco which  was  devoted  to  the  Fine  Arts. 


CORPORATION   RECORDS. 

Meeting  of  SepUmher  97,  1915. 
The  following  letter  was  presented: 

Boston,  MABftACHnarrrs, 
June  24.  1015. 
A.  Lawrence  LoweU,  Esq., 

President,  Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
Dbar  Mb.  Lowell: 

As  Chairman  of  the  Twenty-Fifth  Anniver- 
sary Fund  Committee  —  Harvard  College 
Class  of  1890,  I  hand  you  herewith  check  of 
Uie  Committee  drawn  on  the  American  Trust 
Company  for  $80,000. 

In  addition  to  this  the  Committee  has  on 
hand  subscriptions  which  it  believes  to  be  good 
for  $20,000  more,  making  in  all  $100,000.  A 
very  large  portion  of  these  $20,000  subscrip- 
tions is  payable  by  instalments,  some  of  which 
do  not  come  due  \mtil  approzimatdy  three 
years  from  date.  As  the  money  is  received  it 
will  be  paid  over  to  the  University. 


The  Class  of  1890  takes  great  pleasure  in 
making  this  gift  to  the  College. 
Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)  Robbbt  F.  Hebbick, 

Chairman. 

And  it  was  thereupon  Voted  that  the 
President  and  Fellows  desire  to  express 
their  gratitude  to  the  Class  of  1890  for 
this  generous  and  welcome  gift,  and  that 
the  Class  of  1890  Fund  be  established  in 
the  records  and  accounts  of  the  Univer- 
sity, the  income  to  be  used  for  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  Harvard  College. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  following 
receipts  and  the  same  were  gratefully 
accepted: 

From  the  executor  of  the  will  of  WilHam 
Endicott  $25,000,  "the  income  only  to  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Cancer  Commis- 
sion of  Harvard  University.'* 
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From  Charles  W.  MoMley,  surviving  exeou- 
tor  of  the  will  of  Juli*  M.  Moeeley,  and  mctinc 
under  oUuse  22  of  Baidlmll,  aeotiritiee  valued 
at  $23,260  for  the  following  purposes  and  sub- 
ject to  the  following  terms  and  conditions: 

"First.  To  manage  the  same  as  capital  of 
a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  'JuUa  M. 
Moseley  Fund'  with  full  power  to  sell  said 
property  and  invest  and  reinvest  the  proceeds 
thereof,  ftlinnging  investments  as  it  shall  deem 
beet. 

"Second.  To  pay  the  income  of  said  fund  for 
the  work  in  the  City  of  Boston  of  the  Cancer 
Commission  of  Harvard  University. 

"Third.  If  the  purposes  of  said  Cancer 
Commission  of  said  Harvard  University  shall 
have  been  accomplished  or  if  the  work  of  that 
Commission  shall  f <v  any  reason  be  discontin- 
ued, then,  and  in  that  event,  to  pay  the  income 
of  said  fund  for  research  work  in  the  City  of 
Boston  upon  other  unsolved  problems  of  medi- 
cine." 

From  William  A.  Qaston,  executor  under 
the  will  of  Sarah  H.  Gaston,  $5000,  to  be 
used  as  a  Scholarship  Fund,  to  be  known  as 
the  "William  Gaston  Scholarship,"  the  same 
to  be  a  memorial  of  her  late  father,  William 
Gaston. 

From  the  trustees  under  the  will  of  Miss 
Harriet  N.  Lowell,  $2000,  the  semi-annual 
payment  on  account  of  her  bequest,  to  be 
divided  equally  between  surgical  pathology 
in  the  Medical  School  and  surgery  and  surgi- 
cal pathology  in  the  Dental  School. 

From  the  estate  of  James  L.  Whitney  $23.07 
additional  in  acccvdance  with  the  twelfth 
clause  in  his  will,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Whit- 
ney library  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zodlogy. 

Fotoi  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  persons  for  their  generous 
gifts: 

To  the  Class  of  1888  for  the  gift  of  $7000, 
to  be  added  to  the  principal  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Anniversary  Fund  of  that  Class. 

To  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Lyman  for  his  gift  of 
$10,000,  to  be  added  to  the  principal  of  the 
Arthur  T.  Lyman  Fund. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of 
$4000,  to  Mrs.  W.  Scott  Fits  for  her  gift  of 
$1000,  to  Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Dane  and  Mr.  Felix 
M.  Warburg  for  their  gifts  of  $500  each  and  to 
two  anonymous  friends  for  their  gifts  of  $100 
each  for  the  purchase  of  a  portrait  by  Van 
Dyck  for  the  Fogg  Art  Museum. 

To  the  Class  of  18d3  for  their  gift  of  $5168.35, 
to  establish  "The  Scholarship  Fund  of  the 
Class  of  1863,"  to  be  held  upon  the  following 
terms:  "The  imndpal  to  be  invested  by  itself 
or  as  apart  of  the  General  Fund  of  the  College, 
and  the  income  to  be  used  in  aid  of  any  needy 
student  or  students  of  the  College,  preference 
being  given  to  any  application  for  aid  made 


by  a  descendant  of  a  member  of  the  Class  of 
1863." 

To  an  anonsonous  friend  for  the  gift  of 
$5000  on  account  of  his  offer  of  $25,000  to  es- 
tablish the  Charles  W.  Eliot  Travding  Fellow- 
ship in  Landscape  Architecture. 

To  the  children  of  the  late  Nmnrood  Pen- 
rose Hallowell,  of  the  Class  of  1861  for  their 
gift  of  securities  valued  at  $5000  to  establish 
the  "N.  P.  HalloweU,  '61»  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship," on  the  following  terms:  the  income  from 
the  securities  to  be  annually  awarded  to  an 
undergraduate  who  shall  be  selected  about  the 
middle  of  his  Freshman  year  and  who,  there- 
fore, has  been  in  Harvard  long  enou^  to  have 
been  tested  as  to  character  by  some  months  of 
college  life  and  as  to  intellectual  ability  by  the 
mid-year  examinations;  this  undergraduate 
then  to  hold  the  scholarship  imtil  graduation, 
always  provided  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  on  schdarships  he  continue  worthy 
so  to  do. 

To  Mr.  Henry  L.  Higginson  for  his  gift  of 
$5000,  on  account  of  his  pledge  toward  a  cer- 
tain salary. 

For  gifts  amounting  to  $1300  received 
through  Professor  James  H.  Woods  for  a  cer- 
tain salary  for  the  year  1915-16. 

To  Mr.  Joseph  Lee  for  his  gift  of  $1797.25 
to  meet  the  deficit  in  the  School  for  Social 
Workers. 

To  the  Society  for  Promoting  The<^ogical 
Education  for  their  gift  of  $1291.17  for  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  library  of  the  Divin- 
ity School  and  for  the  admimstration  of  said 
library. 

To  Mr.  Robert  E.  Goodwin  for  his  gift  of 
$1200.  $600  of  which  is  to  be  added  to  the 
E.  R.  Hoar  Scholarship  Fund,  and  the  remain- 
ing $600  to  the  Scholarship  and  Beneficiary 
Money  Returned  Fund. 

To  Judge  Irving  Lehman  for  his  gift  of 
$1000  to  pay  a  certain  salary. 

To  Mr.  Jacob  H.  SchifF  for  his  gift  of  $1000 
to  be  used  for  the  interests  of  the  Sconitio 
Department. 

To  Mr.  William  H.  Walker  for  his  gift  of 
$1000,  his  final  pasonent  towards  a  certain 
salary. 

To  Mrs.  A.  Lawrence  Rotch  for  her  gift  of 
$875  for  a  certain  salary. 

To  Hon.  Daniel  B.  Fearing  for  the  gift  of 
his  valuable  collection  of  voliunes  on  angling, 
fishes  and  fisheries,  including  the  original  pro- 
bate copy  of  Isaac  Walton's  will. 

To  Mrs.  William  Hooper  for  her  gift  of  $520 
for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Library. 

To  Mrs.  William  Hooper  for  her  gift  of  $500, 
the  second  pajonent  on  accoimt  of  her  offer 
of  $1000  a  year  for  five  years  for  the  purchase 
of  books  and  materials  bearing  on  the  history 
and  development  of  that  part  of  America 
which  lies  beyond  the  Alleghaniee,  and  given 
in  memory  of  her  father,  Charles  Elliott 
Perkins. 

To  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promot- 
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ing  Acrioulture  for  their  gift  of  1625,  the  fourth 
qwtfteiiy  pasrment  for  the  year  1914-15  on 
aooount  of  their  annual  gift  of  $2500  to  the 
Arboretiun,  in  accordance  with  their  vote  of 
July  10.  1914. 

To  Radehfre  CoUege  for  the  gift  of  $500.  to 
help  pay  for  moving  the  Library,  or  for  any 
other  purpose  to  which  Harvard  Cc^ege 
wiahee  to  apply  it. 

To  the  Hon.  W.  Murray  Crane,  Mrs.  W. 
Scott  Fits.  Mr.  George  R.  White  and  Mr. 
Chariee  C.  Jackson  for  their  gifts  of  $100  each, 
to  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Fitspatrick  for  his  gift  of 
$50  and  to  Messrs.  Oakes  Ames  and  David  P. 
Kimball  for  their  gifts  of  $25  each  for  the 
scholarship  to  be  awarded  to  J.  M.  Brewer  in 
the  Division  of  Education  for  the  year  1915- 
16. 

For  gifts  amoimting  to  $440  towards  the 
purchase  of  the  manuscripts  of  Charles  8. 
Peiroe. 

To  Mrs.  William  H.  Forbes  for  her  gift  of 
$400  to  pay  for  eight  dm  trees  which  she 
planted  to  represent  eight  former  students  of 
Harvard,  to  the  Class  of  1890  for  the  gift  of 
$28.48,  to  the  Class  of  1901  for  the  gift  of 
$27.98.  and  to  Mr.  Charles  P.  Bowditch  for  his 
gift  of  $21.22  to  pay  for  planting  trees  in  the 
CoDege  Yard. 

To  Mr.  George  B.  Leighton  for  his  gift  of 
$200.  to  Mr.  George  P.  Gardner  for  his  gift  of 
$100.  and  to  Professor  J.  £.  Wolff  for  $50.  to 
be  used  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  Professor 
Atwood's  summer  trip  to  Colorado. 

To  Mr.  J.  A.  Lowell  Blake  for  his  gift  of 
$250  for  the  department  of  Surgical  Pathology. 

To  Dr.  J.  Ewing  Mears  for  his  gift  of  $225 
for  the  James  Ewing  Mears.  M.D.,  Scholarship 
for  the  year  1915-16. 

To  Mr.  William  M.  Whidden  for  his  gift  of 
$200  towards  a  certain  salary  for  the  year 
1914-15. 

To  President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  for  his 
gift  of  $117.73,  to  be  added  to  the  Harvard 
University  Press  account. 

To  the  Society  of  Harvard  Dames  for  their 
gift  of  $100,  to  be  used  as  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  adopted  by  them: 

"i^Mo^ved.  that  the  Harvard  Dames  Fund 
be  given  this  year  and  each  succeeding  year, 
as  money  is  added  to  it,  to  Haiwd  Univer- 
sity, as  a  loan  fund  for  graduate  students,  to 
be  loaned  in  small  amounts  for  short  periods 
of  Ume  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  with 
this  provision.  —  when  the  Harvard  Dames 
Fund,  with  its  accumulations  and  additions, 
shall  have  reached  a  sum  the  interest  of  which 
is  two  hundred  dollars,  suflSdent  for  a  scholar^ 
ship,  the  fund  shall  then  be  given  to  provide  a 
scholarship  in  Harvard  University,  according 
to  the  need  of  the  University,  to  be  known  as 
the  Harvard  Dames  Scholarship." 

To  Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent  for  his  gift  of 
$100  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Library 
of  the  Division  of  Education. 


To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of 
$66.43,  to  be  added  to  the  Law  School  Loan 
Fund. 

To  Dr.  K.  G.  T.  Webster  for  his  gift  of  $59 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Summer  School  of  1915. 

To  Messrs.  Frederick  L.  and  John  C.  Olm- 
sted for  their  gift  of  $50,  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  on  Accounting  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration. 

To  Mr.  Ernest  L.  Gay  for  his  gift  of  $66.48 
and  to  Mr.  Oric  Bates  for  his  gift  of  $10  for  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  College  Library. 

To  Mr.  Grenville  H.  Norcross  for  his  gift  of 
$50  for  binding  Phi  Beta  Kappa  orations  and 
poems  for  the  College  Library. 

To  Professor  George  P.  Baker  for  his  gift  of 
$25  for  the  MacDowell  Fellowship  account. 

To  Professor  Franklin  D.  Barker  for  his 
gift  of  $15  for  the  Bermuda  Biological  Station. 

To  each  giver  towards  the  guaranteed  de- 
ficit fund  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration. 

To  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  for  their 
gift  of  $1200  for  five  scholarships  for  the 
year  1915-16,  to  be  awarded  to  the  following 
students  in  Harvard  University:  Olin  G. 
Saxon  (Law  School).  R.  K.  Adams.  J.  C. 
Busby  (Law  School).  B.  H.  Barker  and  B. 
Coyne. 

To  the  following  Harvard  Clubs  for 
scholarships  for  the  year  1915-16: 

Of  Boston  for  the  gift  of  $1000  for  five 
scholarships.  Of  Chicago  for  the  gift  of  $600 
for  two  scholarships.  Of  Cincinnati  for  the  gift 
of  $250.  Of  Delaware  for  the  gift  of  $600  for 
two  schcdarships.  Of  Long  Island  for  the  gift 
of  $200.  Of  Minnesota  for  the  gift  $125.  the 
first  instalment.  Of  New  Jersey  for  the  gift  of 
$125,  the  first  instalment.  Of  Michigan  for 
the  gift  of  $100,  the  first  instalment.  Of 
Lsmn  for  the  gift  of  $50.  the  first  instalment. 
Of  Somerville  for  the  gift  of  $100. 

To  Harvard  Graduates  living  in  Milton  for 
the  gift  of  $250  for  a  scholarship  for  an  under- 
graduate in  Harvard  University  who  has 
entered  from  a  Milton  school. 

To  the  Harvard  Men  of  Newton  for  their 
gift  of  $100  for  the  scholarship  for  the  year 
1915-16. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  West  Virginia  for 
the  gift  of  $150  for  the  scholarship  for  the  year 
1914-15. 

To  Mr.  Robert  Gould  Shaw  for  his  gift  of 
books  and  material  relating  to  the  history  of 
the  theatre,  for  the  CToUege  Library. 

To  Mr.  Erasmus  D.  Leavitt  for  his  gift  of 
drawings  and  drawing  cases  of  the  Caltmiet 
and  Heda  Mining  Company  plant. 

To  Mrs.  John  H.  Kendall  for  her  gift  of  sev- 
eral milligrams  of  radium  for  the  Himtington 
Memorial  Hospital. 

To  Mr.  J.  Randolph  Coolidge  for  his  gift  of 
a  letter  from  Thomas  Jefferson  in  regard  to 
proper  food  to  be  served  to  students  at  the 
University  of  Virginia. 
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The  President  reported  the  following 
deaths:  Frederic  Ward  Putnam,  Pea- 
body  Professor  of  American  Ardmology 
and  Ethnology,  Emeritus,  and  Honor- 
ary Director  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of 
American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology, 
which  occurred  on  the  14th  ultimo,  in 
the  77th  year  of  his  age.  Ezra  Ripley 
Thayer,  Dane  Professor  of  Law  and 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  14th  instant,  in  the  50th 
year  of  his  age. 

The  following  resignations  were  re- 
ceived and  accepted  to  take  effect  Sep- 
tember 1,  1915: 

F.  J.  Deane,  W.  M.  Mareton,  R.  H.  Loomis 
and  C.  8.  Pendleton,  m  Proctor;  Carl  Henry 
Wilson,  ABsifltant  in  Chemistry;  Thomas 
Stearns  Eliot,  Assistant  in  Philosophy;  Emil 
Goetsch.  Assistant  in  Surgery;  Friank  Alex- 
ander Hartman,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Physi- 
ology; George  Safford  Torrey,  Austin  Teach- 
ing Fellow  in  Botany ;  Charles  Clayton  Dennie, 
Instructor  in  Syphilis;  Walter  Scott  Weeks, 
Instructor  in  Mining;  Henry  Wheatland 
Litchfield,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin; 
Rudolph  Altrocchi,  Instructor  in  Romance 
Languages;  Edward  Edgecombe  Carter,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Forestry;  Edward  Corne- 
lius Briggs,  Professor  of  Dental  Materia  Med- 
ica  and  Therapeutics. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments for  one  year  from  September  1, 
1915: 

Alfred  Chester  Hanford,  Hale  Gilford 
Knight,  George  Herbert  McCaffrey  and 
Pitman  Benjamin  Potter,  Assistants  in  Gov- 
ernment; Neuton  Samuel  Stem,  Teaching 
Fellow  in  Physiology;  Ralph  Faust  Shaner, 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Histology  and  Embry- 
ology; William  T.  Bovie,  Research  Fellow  of 
the  Cancer  Commission;  Arthur  Lunt  Butler, 
Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Botany;  Robert 
Everett  Rockwood  and  Lester  Burton  Struth- 
ers.  Instructors  in  French;  Walter  Grant 
Thomas.  Instructor  in  Architectural  Design; 
Arthur  Dehon  Hill,  Lecturer  on  Evidence; 
Chester  Alden  McLain,  Lecturer  on  Torts; 
John  Gorham  Palfrey,  Lecturer  on  Massa- 
chusetts Practice;  Francis  Welles  Hunnewell. 
2d,  and  Roger  Pierce,  Secretaries  to  the  Cor- 
poration. 

OraduaU  School  of  Medicine.  Leeturert: 
Walter  Elmore  Fernald,  on  Psychiatry;  Joel 
Ernest  Goldthwait,  and  Charles  Fairbank 
Painter,  on  Orthopedic  Surgery;  John  Jenks 
Thomas  and  Joseph  William  Courtney,  on 


Neurology;  Robert  Earl  Swigart,  on  Tropical 
Medicine. 

Inttnietor$:  Charles  Henry  Hare,  in  Gyne- 
cology; Arthur  Willard  Fairbanks,  in  Neu- 
rology; Rockwell  Augustus  Coffin,  in  Ot<4ogy; 
George  Burgess  Magrath,  in  Legal  Medidne: 
John  Edward  Butler,  in  Anasthesia;  George 
Phippen  Sanborn,  in  Bacteriology;  Oscar 
Richardson,  in  Pathology;  Harry  Fairbanks 
Hartwell,  in  SurgicU  Pathology. 

AtittanU:  Arthur  Thornton  Legg.  Carl 
Hermann  Bucholx.  James  Warren  Sever, 
John  Dresser  Adams  and  Zabdiel  Boylston 
Adams,  in  Orthopedic  Surgery;  John  Ham- 
mond Blodgett,  in  Otology;  John  Bromham 
Hawee,  2d,  Harry  Linenthal  and  Lesley 
Hinckley  Spooner.  in  Medidne;  Arthur  Mal- 
colm Dodge  and  Nathaniel  Niles  Morse,  in 
Anastheeia;  William  Parsons  Boardman.  in 
Bacteriology;  Mark  Homer  Rogers,  in  Ortho- 
pedic Surg«ry. 

FelUno$:  Frank  Roberts  Ober,  in  Orthopedic 
Surgery;  Harold  Woods  Baker,  in  Gyiuscology, 
Abraham  Myerson,  in  Psychiatry;  Lawson 
Gentry  Lowrey,  in  Neuropathology:  Martin 
Joseph  En^ish  and  Harold  Bowditch,  in 
Medicine. 

Attittant  Secretary:  Alexander  Swanson 
Begg. 

Voted  to  appoint  William  Graves 
Perry,  Instructor  in  Architectural  De- 
sign from  September  25,  1915,  to  June 
25, 1916. 

Vded  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments for  the  academic  year  1915-16: 
Atherton  Noyes,  Visiting  Lecturer  from 
Colorado  College  (In  English);  Herbert 
Couper  Wilson,  Visiting  Lecturer  from 
Carleton  College  (In  Astronomy),  £d 
half  year. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  Com- 
mittee on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic 
Sports  for  1915-16:  Faculty  members: 
LeBaron  Russell  Briggs,  Byron  Satterlee 
Hurlbut,  Roger  Irving  Lee.  Oraduate 
members:  Robert  Frederick  Herridc, 
John  Wells  Farley,  George  Peabody 
Gardner,  Jr. 

The  President  nominated  the  follow- 
ing persons  to  be  members  of  Adminis- 
trative Boards  for  the  year  1915-16, 
and  it  was  voted  to  appoint  them: 
Harvard  College :  Byron  Satterlee  Hurl- 
but,  Dean;  Charles  Pomeroy  Parker, 
Robert  DeCourey  Ward,  George  Henry 
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Chase,  Chester  Noyes  Greenough, 
Arthur  Becket  Lamb,  Henry  Aaron 
Yeomans,  Secretary. 

OraduaU  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences : 
Charles  Homer  HasJdns,  Dean;  E!dward 
Laurens  Mark,  George  Foot  Moore, 
George  Lyman  Kittredge,  Frederick 
Jackson  Turner,  Elmer  Peter  Kohler, 
William  Fogg  Osgood,  Charles  Burton 
Gulick,  Reginald  Aldworth  Daly,  John 
Albrecht  Walx,  Ralph  Barton  Perry. 

Voted  to  appoint  Joseph  StancUffe 
Davis,  Instructor  in  Economics  from 
Sept.  1, 1915. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appoints 
ments  from  Sept  1, 1915:  Robert  Gould 
Shaw,  Curator  of  the  Theatre  Collec- 
tion of  the  College  Library;  Walter 
Benjamin  Briggs,  Assistant  Librarian  of 
the  College  Library;  Austin  Wakeman 
Scott,  Acting  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Law;  Edward  Cornelius  Briggs,  Pro- 
fessor of  Dental  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,  Emeritus. 

Voted  to  appoint  Arthur  Brewster 
Enunons,  2d,  Director  for  Appointment 
for  the  Medical  Alumni  for  three  years 
from  Sept.  1, 1915. 

Voted  to  appoint  Melvin  Thomas 
Copeland,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mar- 
keting for  five  years  from  Sept  1, 1915. 

Voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
Bemis  Professor  of  International  Law,  to 
serve  from  Sept.  1,  1915:  Whereupon 
baUots  being  given  in,  it  appeared  Uiat 
Jens  Iverson  Westengard  was  elected. 

Meeting  of  October  11,  1915. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  following 

receipt,  and  the  same  was  gratefully 

accepted: 

$50,000  from  the  esUte  of  Edward  Wheel' 
wricht,  the  first  payment  on  account  of  share 
as  one  of  the  residuary  legatees,  in  accordance 
with  the  following  extract  from  his  will: 
'"After  the  payment  of  the  above  legacies  my 
trustee  shall  convey,  transfer  and  pay  over  one 
half  of  all  the  trust  property  remaining  in  his 
hands  of  every  description  to  Harvard  College 


without  restriction  of  the  use  to  be  made  there- 
of. But  I  desire  and  request,  but  do  not  re- 
quire, that  it  shall  be  used  for  purposes  con- 
nected with  the  Academical  Department  or 
College  proper,  rather  than  for  the  profes- 
sional schools." 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  persons  for  their  generous 
gifts: 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of 
$5000  additional  for  the  Charles  W.  Eliot 
Travding  Fellowship  in  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture. 

To  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  for  his  gift  of  $2500. 
to  an  anonjonous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $2000 
and  to  Mr.  T.  Jeff erson  Coolidge  for  his  gift  of 
$500  for  the  equipment  of  the  Library. 

To  Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge  for  his  gift  of 
$200  for  furnishing  and  equipinng  the  Ladies' 
lunch  and  rest  rooms  in  the  Library. 

To  Mrs.  A.  Lawrence  Rotch  for  her  gift  of 
$875  towards  a  cotain  salary. 

To  Professor  James  R.  Jewett  for  his  gift  of 
$500  to  pay  a  certain  salary.. 

To  Mr.  Ira  B.  Joralemon  for  his  gift  of  $500. 
to  be  added  to  the  principal  of  the  Hodges 
Scholarship  Fund. 

To  Mrs.  Andrew  C.  Wheelwright  for  her 
gift  of  $300  toward  a  certain  salary  for  the 
years  1913-1914  and  1914-1915. 

To  the  JBsculapian  Club  for  the  gift  of  $200 
to  be  expended  as  the  Dean  of  the  Medical 
School  may  direct,  for  any  purposes  of  the 
School. 

To  Mr.  Charles  Sumner  Bird  for  his  gift  of 
$200  for  the  Charles  Sumner  Scholarship  for 
the  year  1915-16. 

To  Professor  Frank  W.  Taussig  for  his  gift 
of  $50.61  for  the  Department  of  Economics 
for  research  in  the  subject  of  taxation  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $50 
to  be  added  to  the  Laboratory  of  Surgical 
Research  Fund. 

To  Professor  Ralph  B.  Perry  for  his  gift  of 
$15  for  the  Philosophical  Library. 

To  the  following  Harvard  Clubs  for  the  gifts 
for  scholarships  for  the  year  1915-16:  Of  New- 
buryport  for  the  gift  of  $90,  the  first  instal- 
ment. Of  Washington  for  the  gift  of  $125,  the 
first  instalment.  Of  Buffalo  for  the  gift  of 
$200.  Of  FaU  River  for  the  gift  of  $150.  Of 
Cleveland  for  the  gift  of  $500.  the  first  instal- 
ment of  three  scholarships.  Of  Maryland  tar 
the  gift  of  $250.  Of  Philadelphia  for  the  gift 
of  $200,  on  account  of  the  scholarships.  Of 
Rochester  for  the  gift  of  $200.  Of  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  gift  of  $200.  the  first  instalment. 
Of  St.  Louis  for  the  gift  of  $180,  the  first  in- 
stalment of  two  scholarships.  Of  Western 
Pennsylvania  for  the  gift  of  $681.51  for  three 
scholarships. 
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The  following  resignations  were  re* 
ceived  and  accepted  to  take  effect  Sep- 
tember 1, 1915: 

Henry  RusseU  Amory,  aa  Proctor;  Martin 
Joseph  Engliflh,  Fellow  in  Pediatrics;  Ray- 
mond Brewer  Park^,  Alumni  Amistant  in 
Obetetrioa;  Csrrus  Hartwell  Fiske.  Aaaistant  in 
Biidogioal  Chemistry;  Harold  Eugene  Bige- 
low.  Research  FeUow  in  Chemistry;  Thomas 
Ordway,  Instructor  in  Medicine;  Clarence 
Cook  Little,  Research  Assistant  in  Genetics; 
Frederic  Jesup  Stimson,  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Legislation. 

VoUd  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments for  one  year  from  September  1, 
1915: 

Prodort:  H.  R.  Chidsey,  J.  W.  Eckelberry, 
P.  Elliott.  A.  Fisher.  8.  B.  Pennock,  W.  Q. 
Rice.  Jr.,  T.  SaviUe.  E.  B.  Starbuck. 

AsaiatanU:  Samuel  Gross  Burroughs  and 
Tenney  Lombard  Davis,  in  Chemistry;  Arthur 
Harrison  Cole,  in  Economics;  George  Brown- 
ing Wilbur,  in  History  of  Science;  Leslie  Clar- 
ence Dunn,  in  Zoology;  Edward  Wig^esworth, 
in  Geology;  Dcjnald  Hamilton  McLaughlin, 
Winthrop  Perrin  Haynes  and  Thomas  Henry 
Cbtrk,  in  Geology;  LeBaron  Russell  Briggs,  Jr., 
and  John  Logan  Ferguson,  in  Phjrsiography; 
Phillips  Bradley,  In  Municipal  Government; 
Michael  Hermond  Cochran,  Claude  Cross, 
and  Mitchell  Park,  in  Government;  Emmet 
Lewis  Beach,  Jr.,  in  English;  William  Edward 
Masterson,  in  Public  Spealdng;  Harold  Rus- 
sell Chidsey,  Ralph  Monroe  Eaton,  William 
Fergus  Keman,  Norbert  Wiener,  and  Daniel 
Sommer  Robinson,  in  Philosophy;  Harold 
Clyde  Bingham  and  Harold  Enieet  Burtt,  in 
P^chology;  Fletcher  Steele,  in  Landscape 
Architecture;  Edward  Addbert  Doisy,  in 
Biological  Chemistry;  Lawrence  Shaw  Mayo, 
Sheldon  Jenckes  Howe  and  Clarence  Henry 
Haring,  in  History. 

Aiutin  Teaching  FeUtw:  Samuel  Engldn 
Chiu,  in  Biological  Chemistry. 

Research  FeUovo:  Philip  Howard  Cobb,  in 
Chemistry. 

Irutructore:  Malcolm  MeLeod,  in  English; 
William  Arthur  Berridge,  in  Mathematics. 

Lecturer:  Mortimer  Phillips  Mason,  on  Phi- 
losophy. 

Btteineee  Director  of  the  Medical  School: 
Roger  Pierce. 

Superintendent  of  the  Library  for  Municipal 
Reeearch:  Joseph  Wright. 

Dental  School:  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry:  Assist- 
ant: Clarence  Marshall  Glasier. 

Instructors:  Walter  George  Bridge,  Rufus 
Henry  Gould,  Ubert  Clifton  Russell,  and  Leon  ' 
Aztelle  Stors. 

In  Operative  Dentistry:  AssiHants:  Henry 
James  Skinner,  Fred  Ralph  Blumenthal,  and 
Frederick  Charles  Thomson. 

Instructors:  Edward  Henry  Loomer,  Ned 


Albert  Stanley,  and  Edward  Patrick  White, 
in  Anasthesia;  Walter  Fairfield  Provan,  Kurt 
Hermann  Thoma  and  Hugh  Kerr  Hatfield, 
in  Orthodontia. 

Assistant'  John  Mark  Smith,  in  Extracting 
and  Aneuthesia. 

Notice  was  received  of  the  election 
of  Wells  Blanchard,  William  J.  Bing- 
ham, and  R.  Norris  Williams,  2d,  as 
undergraduate  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic 
Sports  for  one  year  from  Sept.  1,  1915. 

Voied  to  appoint  Marshal  Fabyan 
Assistant  Professor  of  Comparative 
Pathology  for  five  years  from  Septem- 
ber 1, 1915. 

Voted  to  establish  the  John  B.  and 
Buckminster  Brown  Professorship  of 
Orthopedic  Surgery. 

VoUd  to  make  the  following  changes 
of  titles: 

Theodore  Frederick  Zucker  from  Teaching 
Fellow  to  Assistant  in  Biological  Chemistry; 
Goodwin  LeBaron  Foster  from  Assistant  to 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Biological  Chemistry; 
Hale  GifFord  Knight  from  AssisUnt  to  Austin 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Government;  Leon  Julius 
Lawton  from  Assistant  to  Instructor  in  Oper- 
ative Dentistry;  Leon  Woodman  Parsons 
from  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  to  Assistant  in 
Chemistry;  Leon  Ernest  Ramsdell,  Herbert 
Frederick  Engelbrecht.  Lee  Irvin  Smith,  Stu- 
art Luther  Peck,  Aram  Hovhannes  Khach- 
adoorian,  and  Alexander  Donald  Maodonald 
from  Assistants  to  Austin  Teaching  Fdlows 
in  Chemistry. 

Meeting  of  October  25,  1915. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  following 

receipt,  and   the  same  was  gratefully 

accepted: 

From  the  estate  of  Calvin  Stoughton  Locke, 
and  from  his  children,  Mary  and  William  W. 
Locke,  $1000  to  establish  the  "Calvin  Stou^ 
ton  Locke  Fund,"  the  "income  to  be  applied 
to  the  maintenance,  repairs  and  improvement 
of  Stoughton  HaU." 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 

desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 

following    persons    for   their   generous 

gifU: 

To  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  for  his  gift  of  $125,000 
for  instruction  in  Transportation. 
To  Judge  and  Mrs.  David  F.  Manning  for 
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their  gift  of  $10,000  to  ettabliah  two  schdar- 
■hips  to  be  known  as  "The  Robert  F.  Mann- 
ing Seholarshipe,"  the  income  to  be  awarded 
to  raoh  needy,  worthy  and  industrious  under- 
graduate students  as  the  Univenity  authori- 
ties may  select. 

To  Mr.  George  R.  Agassis  for  his  additional 
gift  of  $1000  towards  the  payment  of  salaries 
of  assistants  for  one  year  to  revise  the  Draper 
catalogue. 

To  the  Hon.  Edwin  V.  Morgan  for  his  gift 
of  $650  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  BrasU  for 
the  College  Library. 

To  Mr.  James  A.  Noyes  for  his  gift  of  $600 
and  to  Miss  Penelope  B.  Noyes  for  her  gift  of 
$150  for  equipiMUg  and  furnishing  a  Winsor 
Memorial  Room  for  the  map  ccdlection  of  the 
College  Library. 

To  Professor  Edward  C.  Pickering  for  his 
gift  of  $250  towards  the  Maria  Mitchell  Fel- 
lowship at  the  Observatory  for  the  srear  1915- 
16. 

To  the  Dante  Society  for  the  gift  of  $100 
for  the  next  Dante  Prise  and  $50  to  meet  the 
overdraft  of  last  year. 

To  Mr.  John  F.  Moors  for  his  gift  of  $25 
towards  the  salary  of  the  Librarian  and  Re- 
corder at  the  Bermuda  Biological  Station  for 
Research. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York  City  for 
the  gift  of  $200  for  the  scholarship  for  the  year 
191&-16. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Chicago  for  the  gift 
of  $300  for  the  scholarship  for  the  year  1915- 
16. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Rhode  Island  for 
the  gift  of  $150  for  the  scholarship  for  the  year 
1915-16. 

To  the  New  England  Federation  of  Harvard 
Clubs  for  the  gift  of  $300  for  two  scholarships 
for  the  year  1915-16. 

The  resignation  of  Norwood  Weaver 
as  Proctor  was  received  and  accepted  to 
take  effect  September  1, 1915. 

The  resignation  of  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted as  Charles  Eliot  Professor  of  Land- 
scape Architecture  was  received  and 
accepted  to  take  effect  October  1,  1915. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments for  one  year  from  September  1, 
1915: 

Proctor:  Charles  Chambers  Mather. 

AuiatanU:  William  Edward  Cox  and  Liosrd 
Lorenso  flhaulis,  in  Economics  ;  Demass  Ells- 
worth Barnes,  Charles  Edward  Hill.  Charles 
Pagelsen  Howard.  Bemhard  Henry  Knollen- 
berg  and  Qraf  ton  Lee  Wilson,  in  Government. 

Law  School  Adoioert:  Spencer  Bishop  Mont- 
gomery, Chairman;  Leonard  Dawson  Adldns, 
Merritt  Caldwell  Bragdon.  Jr.,  Howard 
Fletcher  Bums,  Francis  Leo  Daily,  Robert 


DrisooD,  William  Tliomas  Josmer  and  James 
Angell  McLaughlin. 

T\Uor  in  the  Diviiion  of  History  Oo9omtnerU 
and  Beonomiea:  John  Valentine  Van  Sickle. 

Lecturera:  David  Abram  Ellis,  on  Municipal 
School  Administration;  Nathan  Matthews, 
on  Municipal  Budget-Making;  Stephen 
O'Meara,  on  Municipal  Police  Administration. 

OVERSEERS'   RECORDS. 

Annual  Meeting,  September  27,  1915. 
Heki  in  University  Hall,  Cambridge,  at  2  p.m. 

The  following  nineteen  members  were 
present:  Mr.  Meyer,  the  President  of  the 
Board;  Mr.  Lowell,  the  President  of  the 
University;  Messrs.  Davis,  Endicott, 
Forbes,  Frothingham,  Grant,  Hallowell, 
Herrick,  Higginson,  Lodge,  Marvin, 
Palmer,  Sexton,  Shattuck,  Slocum, 
W.  R.  Thayer,  W.  S.  Thayer,  Wister. 

Senator  Lodge,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Elections,  reported  that  the 
following  persons  had  been  duly  chosen 
at  the  election  on  last  Commencement 
Day  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers: For  (A«  rfrm  of  Sia;  Fear«.  Robert 
Grant,  of  Boston,  1097  votes;  Robert  F. 
Herrick,  of  Milton,  1006  votes;  Wil- 
liam DeWitt  Hyde,  of  Brunswick,  Me., 
806  votes;  William  S.  Thayer,  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  773  votes;  Dwight  F.  Davis, 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  687  votes;  and  the 
Board  voted  to  accept  said  report,  and 
the  foregoing  persons  were  duly  declared 
to  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Overseers. 

The  Board  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  a  President  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
ballots  having  been  given  in,  it  appeared 
that  George  v.  L.  Meyer  had  received 
dghteen  ballots,  being  all  that  were  cast, 
and  he  was  declared  elected. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  votes  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Sept.  27, 1915,  appointing  the 
following  persons  to  be  members  of  the 
Administrative  Board  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege for  the  year  1915-16:  Byron  Sat- 
terlee  Hurlbut,  Dean;  Charles  Pomeroy 
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Parker,  Robert  DcCourcy  Ward,  George 
Heniy  Chase,  Chester  NoyesGreenough, 
Arthur  Becket  Lamb,  Henry  Aaron 
Yeomans,  Secretaiy ;  appointing  the  fol- 
lowing persons  to  be  members  of  the 
Administrative  Board  of  the  Giaduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Science  for  the  year 
1915-16:  Charles  Homer  Haskins,  Dean; 
Edward  Laurens  Mark,  George  Foot 
Moore,  George  Lyman  Kittredge,  Fred- 
erick Jackson  Turner,  Elmer  Peter 
Kohler,  William  Fogg  Osgood,  Charles 
Burton  Gulidc,  Reginald  Aldworth 
Daly,  John  Albrecht  Walz,  Ralph  Bar- 
ton Perry;  appointing  the  following 
Conmiittee  on  the  Regulation  of  Ath- 
letic Sports  for  1915-16:  Factdiy  memr 
hers:  LeBaron  Russell  Briggs,  Byron 
Satterlee  Hurlbut,  Roger  Irving  Lee; 
Oradtusle  members:  Robert  Frederick 
Herrick,  John  Wells  Farley,  George 
Peabody  Gardner,  Jr.;  appointing  Jo- 
seph Standiffe  Davis,  Instructor  in  Eco- 
nomics, from  Sept.  1,  1915;  Melvin 
Thomas  Copeland,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Marketing  for  five  years  from  Sept. 
1,  1915;  Edward  Cornelius  Briggs,  Pro- 
fessor of  Dental  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,  Emeritus,  from  Sept.  1, 
1915;  and  the  Board  voted  to  consent  to 
these  votes. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  com- 
municated a  letter  from  Mr.  Albert  T. 
Periuns,  President  of  the  Associated 
Harvard  Clubs,  of  May  8,  1915,  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  of  the  Board, 
calling  his  attention  to  a  Report  of  a 
Committee  of  the  Associated  Harvard 
Clubs  in  1914  to  investigate  the  advis- 
ability of  extending  the  right  to  vote 
for  Overseers,  together  with  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  unanimously  adopted  by 
said  Clubs,  to  wit:  "Resolved,  That  the 
Associated  Harvard  Clubs  believe  it 
would  be  a  wise  and  proper  develop- 
ment of  a  policy  already  inaugurated  to 
grant  to  all  holders  of  Harvard  degrees 


the  ric^t  to  vote  for  overseers  under  the 
same  restrictions  under  which  bachetors 
of  arts  now  exercise  that  privilege,"  and 
requesting  that  this  resolution  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Board  of  Overseers  for  such 
consideration  as  they  shall  see  fit  to 
give  thereto,  and  after  debate  thereon, 
upon  the  motion  of  Senator  Lodge,  said 
letter  and  resolution  were  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board, 
with  instructions  to  ascertain  what,  if 
any,  action  had  been  taken  upon  the 
question  of  extending  the  right  to  vote 
for  Overseers  by  the  Harvard  Alumni 
Association,  and  to  report  thereon  at  a 
subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Frothingham,  on  behalf  of  the 
Executive  Conunittee,  presented  the  list 
of  Visiting  and  other  Conunittees  of  the 
Board  for  the  Academic  year  of  1915- 
16,  and  the  Board  wded  to  accept  and  to 
approve  said  list  and  said  list  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

The  Board  further  voted  that  the 
Executive  Conmiittee  be  authorized  to 
make  such  changes  in,  and  additions  to, 
the  list  of  Visiting  Committees  of  the 
Board  as  may  be  necessaiy,  or  as  may 
seem  to  it  advisable,  reporting  the  same, 
when  made,  to  the  Board  for  their  ap- 
proval at  the  meeting  next  following  said 
action. 

Mr.  Frothingham  presented  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  to  Visit  the 
Astronomical  Observatory,  and  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, it  was  accepted  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

The  Secretaiy  of  the  Board  conmiuni- 
cated  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Roger  Pierce,  Secretaiy  of  the  Harvard 

Alumni  Association: 

30th  June.  1915. 
Mt  dbab  Mr.  Wadb: 

Question  has  arisen  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Peabody  Mu- 
seum are  Officers  of  Government  and  Instruc- 
tion within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  Legis- 
lature of  1865,  and  thereby  denied  the  right 
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to  vote  for  members  of  the  Board  of  Overteers. 
The  Harvard  Alumni  Aiwooiation  would  like  to 
have  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  on 
thia  question.  I  should  appreciate  it  if  you 
would  submit  it  to  them  for  consideration  at 
their  next  meeting.       Very  sincerely  yours, 

ROGBB  PiBBCB. 

And  after  debate  thereon,  upon  the  mo- 
tion of  President  Lowell,  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Elections, 
with  instructions  to  report  thereon  at 
a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board. 

Stated  Meeting,  October  11,  1915. 
Held  in  University  Hall.  Cambridge,  at  2  p.m. 

Hie  following  twenty-one  memb^s 
were  present:  Mr.  Lowell,  the  President 
of  the  University;  Messrs.  Davis,  Dela- 
no^ Eliot,  Felton,  Fish,  Forbes,  Gordon, 
Grant,  HaUowell,  Herridc,  Higginson, 
Biarvin,  Palmer,  Sexton,  Shattuck, 
Slocum,  W.  R.  Thayer,  W.  S.  Thayer, 
Wendell,  Wister. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  of  the 
Board,  Judge  Grant  was  elected  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 

The  vote  of  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  Sept.  27,  1915,  electing  Jens  Iverson 
Westengard,  Bemis  Professor  of  Inter- 
national Law,  to  serve  from  Sept.  1, 
1915,  was  taken  from  the  table,  and  the 
Board  voted  to  consent  to  this  vote. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  votes  of  the  President  and 
FeUows  of  Oct  11,  1915,  That  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  conferred  upon 
Carleton  Moore  Blagoun,  June  24, 1915, 
be  changed  so  as  to  read  **Bachelor  of 
Arts,  as  of  the  Class  of  1916";  appoint- 
ing Marshal  Fabyan,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Comparative  Pathology  for 
five  years  from  Sept.  1, 1915;  establish- 
ing the  John  B.  and  Buckminster  Brown 
Professorship  of  Orthopedic  Surgeiy; 
and  the  Board  voted  to  consent  to  these 
votes. 

Judge  Grant,  on  behalf  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee,  communicated  the 
following    appointm^its:    George    P. 


Gardner  to  be  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  Visit  the  Dental  School; 
Lewis  H.  Farlow  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Conmiittee  to  Visit  the  Peabody  Mu^ 
seum  and  the  Division  of  Anthropology; 
and  the  Board  voted  to  approve  said 
appointments. 

FREDERICK  WARD  PUTNAM. 
R.  B.  Dixon,  '97. 

Frederick  Ward  Putnam,  son  of  Eben- 
eser  and  Elizabeth  Appleton  Putnam, 
was  bom  in  Salem,  April  16,  1889.  ffis 
ancestors  on  both  sides  were  early  im- 
migrants from  England,  the  first  Ameri- 
can ancestor  being  John  Putnam  who 
settled  in  Salem  in  1640.  The  father, 
grandfather,  and  great-grandfather  of 
Professor  Putnam  were  all  graduates  of 
Harvard  College,  and  the  associations 
of  his  mother's  family  had  been  close 
with  the  institution  from  its  beginning. 
Several  of  his  forbears  took  part  in  the 
Revolution,  and  one  of  his  great-grand- 
fathers, John  Fiske,  was  captain  of  the 
first  armed  vessel  to  be  conunissioned 
in  that  struggle. 

At  an  early  age  Professor  Putnam 
showed  great  interest  in  natural  history, 
but  being  promised  an  appointment  at 
West  Point,  he  decided  to  prepare  him- 
self for  a  military  career.  The  whole  cur- 
rent of  his  life  was  altered,  however,  by 
a  meeting  with  Louis  Agassiz,  who,  rec- 
ognizing in  him  a  keen  student,  pur- 
suaded  him  to  take  up  natural  history  as 
his  life-woriE.  Abandoning  his  prepara- 
tion for  the  military  profession,  therefore, 
he  devoted  himself  at  once  to  the  study 
of  birds,  and  was  made  Curator  of  Or- 
nithology in  the  Essex  Institute  in  1856. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  made  As- 
sistant to  Professor  Agassiz,  and  enter- 
ing the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  re- 
ceived from  it  the  degree  of  S.B.  in  1862. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  continued  to 
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occupy  himsdf  wiUi  Uie  study  of  animal 
life,  being  appointed  Curator  of  Verte- 
brates at  the  Essex  Institute,  of  Icthy- 
ology  at  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History,  and  Assistant  in  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zodlogy  at  Harvard  Uiiir 
versity.  During  this  period  he  also  had 
some  experience  in  museum  administrap- 
tion,  being  made  Superintendent  of  the 
Museum  of  the  Essex  Institute  and  of 
the  Museum  of  the  East  Indian  Ma- 
rine Society  in  Salem,  and  later  Di- 
rector of  the  Museum  of  the  Peabody 
Academy  of  Science  in  the  same  city. 
Other  positions  held  by  him  at  this  time 
were  those  of  Instructor  in  the  Penikese 
Sdiool  of  Natural  History,  1874;  As- 
sistant, Kentucky  Geological  Survey, 
1874;  Assistant  to  United  States  En- 
gineers, Survey  West  of  the  100th  Meri- 
dian, 1876-79;  State  Commissioner  of 
Fish  and  Game,  1882-89.  In  1873  he  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  important  post  of 
Permanent  Secretary  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  an  office  which  he  held  for 
twenty-five  years.  Professor  Putnam's 
connection  with  the  Association  lasted 
through  one  of  the  most  important  peri- 
ods of  its  life,  and  to  his  energy  and  ad- 
ministrative ability  much  of  its  success 
was  due. 

Although  it  was  in  the  field  of  natural 
history  that  Professor  Putnam  carried 
on  most  of  his  work  for  many  years,  his 
interest  in  archceology  wasearly  aroused. 
While  attending  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  at  Montreal  in 
1857,  he  discovered  on  Mt  Royal  a 
small  kitchen  midden,  and  was  thus 
among  the  veiy  first  in  this  country  to 
recognize  the  presence  of  the  remains  of 
prehistoric  man.  In  1874  Dr.  Jeffries 
Wynuin,  the  first  Curator  of  the  Pea- 
body  Museum  of  American  Archaeology 
and  Ethnology,  died,  and  Professor  Putr 
nam  was  appointed  to  the  place.  Thus 


began  his  connection  with  the  institu- 
tion of  which  he  was  the  Director  for 
over  forty  years.  In  1886  he  was  made 
Peabody  Professor  of  American  Arche- 
ology and  Ethnology,  and  served  as 
audi  until  1909  when  he  joined  the  group 
of  the  Emeriti.  During  the  neariy  half- 
oentuiy  of  his  connection  with  the  Mu- 
seum, he  labored  unceasingly  to  build  up 
its  collections,  both  by  purchase  and  by 
explorations  in  the  field.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  realise  the  need  of  archn- 
ological  and  anthropological  explora- 
tion, and  the  great  collections  which  he 
gathered,  and  which  place  the  Museum 
in  the  forefront  of  the  museums  of  this 
country,  are  witnesses  of  his  success. 

With  his  appointment  to  the  Pea^ 
body  Professorship,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity became  one  of  the  first  institutions 
in  this  country  to  offer  instruction  in 
Anthropology  and  American  Archeol- 
ogy. Although  always  more  active  him- 
self in  museum  and  field  woris  than  in 
teaching.  Professor  Putnam  strove  con- 
stantly to  develop  the  instruction  in  his 
chosen  science,  from  the  time  when,  be- 
fore any  courses  were  offered,  he  had 
several  voluntary  students  working 
under  his  direction,  to  the  very  last  days 
of  his  life,  when  nearly  a  score  of  spe- 
cialized courses  were  offered  by  the 
Division  of  which  he  had  for  so  long  been 
the  head. 

Striking  as  were  the  results  of  his  work 
here  at  Harvard,  his  influence  was  litr 
erally  nation-wide,  and  he  may  justly 
be  called  one  of  the  founders  of  an- 
thropology in  America,  the  others  being 
Brinton  of  Pennsylvania  and  Powell  of 
Washington.  In  1892  he  was  made  Chief 
of  the  D^Mtrtment  of  Anthropology  at 
the  Worid's  Columbian  Exposition  at 
Chicago,  and  not  only  brought  together 
what  was  probably  the  greatest  ai^ 
chsBological  and  anthropological  exhibit 
ever  gathered  in  this  country  up  to  that 
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time,  but  ooUected  by  the  aid  of  numer- 
008  coUaboratora  a  vast  mass  of  data  in 
regard  to  our  native  peoples  which  has 
not  yet  been  fully  worised  up.  The  speci- 
mens so  brought  together  for  the  Expo- 
sition became  the  nudeus  of  the  present 
Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  which 
may  thus  be  regarded,  in  its  origins,  as 
largely  of  his  making.  In  1894  Profes- 
sor Putnam  was  made  Curator  of  An- 
thropology in  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  New  York  City,  and 
for  nearly  ten  years  he  applied  to  its 
administration  and  to  the  building-up 
of  its  collections  the  experience  he  had 
gained  in  Cambridge  and  Chicago.  It 
was  again  largely  due  to  his  efforts  that 
the  University  of  California  established 
a  Department  of  Anthropology  in  190S, 
and  he  hdd  the  position  of  Professor  of 
Anthropology  and  Director  of  the  An- 
thr(q>ological  Museum  in  that  institu- 
tion until  his  retirement  in  1909. 

In  his  long  life  of  scientific  work,  a 
great  deal  of  Professor  Putnam*s  atten- 
tion was  necessarily  devoted  to  adminis- 
trative and  editorial  duties.  He  found 
time,  nevertheless,  for  the  writing  of  a 
large  number  of  scientific  papers,  and  the 
bibliography  appended  to  the  anniver- 
sary volume,  presented  to  him  in  1909  by 
his  associates  and  students,  contains 
something  over  four  hundred  titles.  His 
membership  in  scientific  societies  at 
home  and  abroad  was  extensive.  In  this 
country  he  was  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy,  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  and  many  others; 
outside  the  United  States  he  was  an 
honorary  or  corresponding  member  of 
the  Anthropological  Societies  of  Great 
Britain,  Paris,  Stockholm,  Berlin,  Rome, 
Florence  and  Brussels,  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Edinburgh,  and  others  of  less 
importance.  In  1868  he  received  the 
degree  of  A.M.  from  Williams  College; 


in  1894,  the  degree  of  S.D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Penn^lvania;  and  in  1896  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  from  the 
French  Government 

Although  Professor  Putnam  early 
abandoned  his  intention  of  adopting  a 
military  career,  he  preserved  his  in- 
t««st  in  military  pursuits,  and  enlisted 
in  the  Salem  Li^t  Infantry  in  1855,  re- 
maining an  active  member  for  only  two 
years,  however.  At  the  very  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  when  it  was  rumored  that 
Southern  sympathisers  were  planning  to 
setse  the  Cambridge  Arsenal,  it  was 
Professor  Putnam  who  gathered  the 
squad  of  student  volunteers  who  guarded 
the  state  property.  Later,  he  was  anx- 
ious to  enlist  in  the  cavalry  regiment 
which  was  being  raised  by  his  cousin 
Pickering  Allen,  and  was  dissuaded  from 
this  course  by  Louis  Agassis  only  with 
difliculty.  I 

Professor  Putnam  was  twice  married: 
in  1864,  to  Adelaide  Martha  Edmands, 
of  Cambridge,  by  whom  he  had  three 
children,  two  daughters  and  one  son; 
and,  after  her  death  fifteen  years  later, 
he  married,  in  1882,  Esther  Ome  Clarke, 
of  Chicago,  who,  with  his  three  children, 
survives  him. 

To  his  students  and  associates  Pro- 
fessor Putnam  endeared  himself  by  his 
kindliness  and  sjrmpathy.  For  every 
one  he  had  a  cordial  greeting,  and  a 
{feasant  word.  He  was  ready  always  to 
give  unstintedly  of  his  time,  and,  so  far 
as  he  was  able,  from  his  pocket,  to  help 
any  one  who  asked  his  aid.  Until  the 
very  last  years,  the  great  majority  of 
those  in  this  country  who  were  working 
in  the  anthropological  field  had  been 
associated  more  or  less  closely  with  him, 
dther  as  students  or  colleagues  in  the 
various  institutions  of  which  he  had 
been  a  member.  His  loss,  therefore,  is 
widely  fdt,  not  only  because  he  was  an 
able  administrator  and  the  last  of  the 
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three  founders  of  anthropological  study 
in  America,  but  also  because  he  had  won 
the  affections  of  so  many  as  a  teacher 
and  a  friend. 

RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE. 
Bestha  M.  Boodt,  R.  '99. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Associates  of  Rad- 
diffe College  on  Oct.  27,  Alice  H.  Bui^ 
rage,  *92  (Mrs.  W.  S.  Burrage),  was  re- 
elected Associate  for  a  term  of  8  years 
from  1915,  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Alumnae.  Prof.  W.  S.  Ferguson  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Academic 
Board  to  take  the  pkce  of  Prof.  £.  F. 
Gay. 

.  Morning  prayers  for  1915-16  are  in 
diarge  of  the  following  dergymen:  Rev. 
J.  H.  Ropes,  D.D.,  Tuesday;  Rev.  Kir- 
sopp  Lake,  D.D.,  Wednesday;  Rev.  A. 
P.  Fitch,  D.D.,  Thursday;  Rev.  Ray- 
mond CaUdns,  D.D.,  Friday;  Rev.  F. 
M.  Eliot,  Saturday.  The  Dean  leads 
prayers  on  Monday  morning. 

The  Dean  represented  the  College  at 
the  opening  of  the  Connecticut  College 
for  Women,  Oct.  9,  and  at  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  Vassar  College  and  the 
Inauguration  of  President  MacCracken, 
Oct.  12  and  18. 

Raddiffe  College  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing gifts:  from  the  Spedals'  Club  of 
1914-15,  $12  to  be  added  to  the  Mary 
Coes  Endowment  Fund  for  Instruction; 
from  Bishop  Lawrence,  the  sum  of  $50, 
which  has  been  used  for  the  purchase  of 
a  set  of  the  works  of  'VS^lliam  Morris 
for  the  library;  from  Hden  Boyd,  '01, 
191  books  on  folklore,  a  part  of  her 
father's  library.  A  collection  of  about 
800  books,  bequeathed  by  Miss  Helen 
Collamore  to  the  College  for  one  of  the 
haUs  of  residence,  has  been  placed  in  the 
living  room  of  the  Graduate  House. 
Through  Birs.  Henry  L.  EBgginson,  as  a 
gift  from  the  children  and  grandchildren 


of  Mrs.  Agassis,  there  has  come  to  the 
College  the  sum  of  $200  for  a  gate  to  be 
known  as  Agassis  Gate  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Agassis. 

The  Conmiittee  on  Grounds,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Raddiffe  Auxiliary  com- 
posed of  Birs.  Arthur  Lyman,  Chairman, 
BIrs.  H.  L.  Higginson,  Mrs.  D.  L.  Pick- 
man.  Bfiss  M.  White,  Prof.  W.  F. 
Harris,  and  Prof.  R.  T.  Jaduon,  which 
was  appointed  last  year,  has  held  sev- 
eral meetings  for  the  formation  of  plans 
for  the  general  devdopment  of  the 
grounds  of  Raddiffe  College.  An  ap- 
propriation of  $500  was  made  by  the 
Council  at  its  meeting  in  June  for  the 
use  of  this  committee.  At  a  meeting 
hdd  in  October  the  committee  voted  to 
proceed  at  once  to  the  building  of  a  sec- 
tion of  100  feet  of  brick  wall  in  front  of 
Fay  House. 

The  Conmiittee  on  Resources  —  a 
large  committee  representing  the  gov>- 
eming  boards  of  the  College,  the  gradu- 
ates and  former  students,  and  the  Rad- 
diffe dubs,  which  was  appointed  two 
years  ago  —  since  its  first  meeting  in 
June  has  been  finding  out  from  other 
colleges  their  methods  of  reaching  the 
graduates  all  over  the  country  and  of 
bringing  them  into  doser  contact  with 
the  college. 

Everett  House,  58  Garden  Street,  has 
been  opened  this  fall  as  a  residence  for 
graduate  students.  Miss  Emily  A. 
Danidl,  a  graduate  of  the  dass  of  '95,  is 
the  mistress  in  charge.  There  are  in 
residence  14  students  and  the  college 
nurse.  The  rooms  which  are  given  over 
to  the  use  of  the  nurse  are  entirdy  sepa- 
rate from  the  rest  of  the  house  and  may 
be  reached  by  a  separate  entrance  and 
stairway.  Besides  the  nurse's  private 
room  and  bath  these  rooms  consist  of 
a  rest  room  to  be  used  by  the  students 
at  the  discretion  of  the  nurse,  and  an 
office  whefe  the  nurse  keeps  regular 
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c^Bce  boun.  She  also  keeps  office  hours 
in  the  Gymnasium  two  days  a  week,  so 
that  the  day  students  may  consult  her. 
Miss  Sarah  Yerxa  and  Mrs.  F.  O.  Bar- 
ton, who  were  in  charge  of  the  f  urnisb- 
ing  of  the  new  house,  carried  out  in 
their  furnishing  the  general  standards  of 
the  other  halls  of  residence. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Radcliffe 
Guild  bandages  are  being  made  and 
rofled  for  the  use  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
Units  stationed  in  Europe.  These  band- 
ages are  to  be  sent  through  the  manager 
of  the  Harvard  Medical  Units.  On  Oct. 
C6,  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Chancellor 
of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  spoke 
to  the  students  under  the  auq)ices  of 
the  Saddiffe  Gmld.  Dr.  Jordan's  sub- 
ject was  **  The  Peace  Maker  in  History." 
Hie  first  vocational  meeting  in  charge 
of  the  Bureau  of  Occupations  was  held 
on  Oct.  11.  Miss  Marian  Nichols  spoke 
on  Civil  Service. 

The  rq>ort  of  the  Librarian  for  the 
year  1914-15  shows  that  during  the  year 
S168  volumes  were  added  to  the  li- 
brary,which  now  contains  85,828  books. 
257  volumes  came  from  the  library  of 
the  kte  Prof.  W.  W.  Goodwin,  117  vol- 
mnes  from  Mrs.  C.  Duane  Williams, 
«8  volumes  from  Prof.  W.  G.  Howard, 
and  complete  sets  of  the  American 
Journal  of  International  Law,  The  Sup- 
plement to  the  American  Journal  of  In- 


ternational Law,  and  the  Proceedings 
of  the  American  Society  of  International 
Law,  with  continuing  subscriptions, 
from  Prof.  Samuel  Williston.  Since  it 
has  been  possible  to  get  but  few  fordgn 
books  this  year,  the  money  which  would 
be  spent  in  normal  years  for  such  hocks 
has  been  used  for  periodicals. 

For  the  year  1915-16  a  change  is  to  be 
made  in  the  gymnasium  regulations. 
Up  to  this  time  gymnasium  work  has 
been  optional  By  a  vote  of  the  Council 
in  June  it  was  decided  that  every  student 
in  the  fall  of  her  Freshman  year  should 
have  a  physical  examination,  and  should 
report  to  the  Director  of  the  Gymni^ 
sium  for  such  exercises  as  seemed  wise 
for  her  to  take.  In  the  case  of  students 
who  live  at  a  distance  this  gymnasium 
requirement  may  mean  simply  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  walking  or  the  doing  of 
a  certain  group  of  exercises  under  the 
Director's  supervision.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  the  Director  of  the  Gymnasium 
makes  to  the  Dean  a  report  about  each 
member  of  the  Freshman  class  for  the 
office  records. 

In  September,  before  the  opening  day 
of  College,  the  memorial  tablet  to  Miss 
Coes,  designed  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Long- 
fellow, was  set  in  place  in  the  main  hall- 
way in  Fay  House.  On  the  tablet  in 
most  beautifully  cut  letters  is  this  in- 
scription, written  by  Pres.  Briggs: 


MARY  COES 
A.B.  1887  A.M.  1897 

SECRETARY  OF  RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE  1804-1910 

DEAN  OF  RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE  1010-1018 

BOBS  IN  WORCESTER  MARCH  84  1801     DIED  IN  BROOKLINE  AUGUST  10  1013 

TO  THE  COLLEGE  A  LOVER     TO  THE  STUDENTS  A  FRIEND 

GBNEROUS  IN  GIVING     WISE  IN  COUNSEL     SELF-FORGETFUL  IN  DEVOTION 

FAITHFUL  UNTO  DEATH 


The  registration  on  Nov.  1  is  650. 
There  are  118  graduate  students.  88 
hold  the  Radcliffe  A.B.  degree  and  1  the 
A.A.  degree.  18  are  graduates  of  Smith 


College,  n  of  Wellesley,  7  of  Vassar,  5 
each  of  Bryn  Mawr  and  Mount  Hol- 
yoke,  4  of  Boston  University,  2  each  of 
Hollins  and  Swarthmore.   The  others. 
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no  two  of  whom  are  graduates  of  the  Wye,  Mount  Holyoke),  17  Seniors  (R. 

same  ooUege,  represent  29  coUeges  and  S.  Baker,  F.  M.  Ball,  K.  E.  Barr,  B.  V. 

universities.  Brown,  H.  W.  Browne,  G.  E.  Bush,  D. 

The  results  of  the  final  examinations  F.  Evarts,  M.  V.  Johnson,  C.  M.  Lieder, 

in  1915  are  given  in  the  following  table:  A.  Nichols,  M.  J.  Quigley,  R.  M.  Sey- 

Admitted  without  condition  by  Old  ^^^^   ^^    Sheldon.   C   Stemburg, 

Plan 28  H.  C.  White,  M.  W.  White,  H.  VL 

Admitted  without  condition  by  New  Worth),  IS  Juniors  (H.  C.  Bonney,  S.  E. 

^^ ^  Carter,  F.  O.  Grant,  G.  H.  Harvey.  H. 

71  G.  Kershaw,  M.  MiUer,  G.  Rasdy,  K. 

Admitted  with  condition 33  E.  Read,  L.  B.  Roberts,  D.  E.  Sampson. 

Total  admitted 104  M.  Sands,  A.  C.  Shaughnessy,  G.  G. 

Rrfueed  admiaeion  by  Old  Plan ... .     12  Telfer),  8  Sophomores  (H.  L.  Bassett, 

Refused  admianon  by  New  Plan .. .     23  ,,    ^J\^         «     .    ,,  .  .     «    ^    , 

—  M.  M.  Hunt,  B.  A.  Kdth,  E.  C.  Lan- 
Total  refused  admi«rion    .                    35  ^an,  L.  Lowe,  B.  I.  McCobb,  M.  Taylor. 

Final  candidates  in  June  who  did  not  r^    Ttt*        \         ja-«>_i_  /t»a 

reappear  in  September 11  C-   Wiener),   and  «  Freshmen   (P.   A. 

—  Ring,  and  E.  M.  Spurr).  Three  Choral 
Total  number  of  final  cancUdatee.         150i  g^         scholarships  of  $100  each  m 

.  3  candidate,  counted  twice.  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^^  ,^^  ^  ^^  . ^^ 

Of  the  104  students  admitted  to  the  and  P.  C.  Marks,  '17.   The  Freshman 

Freshman  class  in  June  and  September,  scholarship  of  $200  offered  by  the  Dis- 

1915,  03  presented  themselves  for  reg-  tant  Woric  Committee  is  held  by  M.  E. 

istration  in  September.   To  these  were  Chace,  of  Fall  River.    In  addition  to 

added  8  admitted  previously,  making  a  this   scholarship   the   committee   were 

total  of  101  in  the  Freshman  class.   81  able  to  offer  a  scholarship  of  $100  which 

come  from  Massachusetts,  6  from  New  is  held  by  H.  E.  Nute,  of  North  Conway, 

Hampshire,  4  from  Illinois,  2  each  from  N.H.  The  Freshman  scholarship  of  the 

Connecticut  and  New  York,  1  each  from  Raddiffe  Oub  of  New  Yoris  is  held  by 

Maine,  North  Carolina,  and  Pennsyl-  E.Wheelock;  the  scholarship  of  the  Rad- 

vania,  1  from  Canada,  and  2  come  from  cliffe  Oub  of  Chicago,  by  E.  Gardner; 

China.  the  Class  of  1906  Room  for  a  first-year 

The  MacDowell  Resident  Fellow-  student,  by  M.  L.  Punderson,  of  Stock- 
ship  in  Dramatic  Composition,  with  a  bridge;  the  Raddiffe  Union  Room  by  H. 
stipend  of  $600,  open  for  competition  J.  Lobner,  B.  L.  MiUs  College,  1915;  a 
to  both  Harvard  and  Raddiffe  students,  scholarship  of  $200  open  to  a  graduate  or 
was  awarded  to  Rachd  B.  Butler,  of  undergraduate  student  from  the  South, 
Cincinnati,  O.,  for  a  comedy  in  three  offered  by  the  Distant  Woris  Committee 
acts  entitled  "Prudence  in  Particular."  for  the  first  time  through  the  Southern 

The  Harvard  Annex  Alumnae  Schol-  Association   of   College   Women,    was 

arship  is  held  in  1915-16  by  E.  Jaduon,  awarded  to  A.  E.  Burnett,  A.  B.  Ten- 

'18;  the  Agnes  Irwin  Scholarship  by  E.  nessee  College,  1912. 
M.  Stevens,  '16,  of  Phikddphia.    The 

other  scholarships  in  the  award  of  the  alumnae. 

College  are  held  by  5  graduate  students  Marriage, 

(M.  W.  Dickson,  Ohio  Wesleyan;  E.  1903.  Elizabeth    Frances    Wiswell    to 
Hawthorn,  William  Smith;  M.  Macoun,  Clement  Acton  Barton,  at  Brook- 

McGill:  D.  Printup,  Oberlin;  M.  Van  line,  Oct.  18,  1915. 
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1904.  FrftDces  AbigmU  Hodgkms  to 
Edgar  WiUb  Cuirie,  at  Chelsea, 
June  10,  1915. 

1907.  Anna  Cabot  Ahny  to  Percy  W. 

Bidwell,  at  Cambridge,  June  8, 

1915. 
1907.  Kathleen  Drew  to  Edward  Chace 

Tolman,  at  Cambridge,  Aug.  SO, 

1915. 
1910.  Elizabeth  Berioeky  Lee  to  Fred- 

eridc  May  Eliot,  at  Cambridge, 

June  25,  1915. 

1910.  Elizabeth  Odlin  to  Manvel  Whit- 
temore,  at  Lynn,  Aug.  14,  1915. 

1911.  Sylvia  Knight  to  Louis  Sherman 
Headley,  at  Boston,  Sept.  18, 
1915. 

1911.  Mary  Louise  McSweeney  to 
Joseph  Bteen,  at  Sandwich,  Aug. 
11, 1915. 

1912.  Bessie  London  to  Benjamin  S. 
Pouzzner,  at  Brookline,  June  26, 
1915. 

1912.  Margaret  Janette  Vam^  to  John 
Von  Home,  at  Chehiea,  Sept.  14, 
1915. 

1910-12.  Hden  Phinney  Walcott  to 
Frank  Estes  Kendrie,  at  Bel- 
mont, June  29,  1915. 

1912-14.  Elizabeth  Mason  Ahny  to 
Stanley  Cobb,  at  Cotuit,  July  10, 
1915. 

1914.  Katharine  Dummer  to  Walter 
Taylor  Fisher,  at  PortUnd,  Ore., 
Aug.  21, 1915. 

1915.  Blanche  Maude  Benjamin  to 
William  John  Crozier,  at  Cam- 
bridge, June  25, 1915. 

1915.  Barbara  Laighton  to  William  Bul- 
lard  Durant,  at  Cambridge,  Oct. 
15,  1915. 

Deaths. 

1905.  Anne  WiUiams  Taylor,  May  4, 
1915. 

1900.  Alice  Ackley  Butler,  Oct.  29, 1915. 


STUDENT  LIFE. 

The  undergraduate  activities  for  the 
College  year  began  with  an  elaborate 
round  of  receptions  to  new  students  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  classes.  The  two 
principal  events  were,  as  in  the  past,  the 
gatherings  in  the  Union  and  at  Phillips 
Brooks  House  on  the  first  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  of  College.  More  than  700 
new  students  attended  the  former  event, 
the  feature  of  which  was  a  series  of  short 
talks  by  Pres.  Lowell,  Dean  Briggs, 
Dean  Hurlbut,  Major  H.  L.  Higginson, 
'56,  and  W.  H.  ThmibuU,  Jr.,  '15,  acting- 
captain  of  the  1914  football  team.  The 
Phillips  Brodcs  House  entertainment 
was  somewhat  more  informal,  and  was 
more  distinctively  undergraduate  in 
character.  E.  W.  Mahan,  '16,  captain 
of  the  football  team,  R.  H.  Stiles,  '16, 
president  of  the  Crimson^  and  W.  J. 
Bingham,  '16,  captain  of  the  track  team, 
outlined  the  various  College  activities, 
while  Pnrf.  G.  H.  Pahner,  '64,  Dr.  A.  P. 
Fitch,  '00,  and  A.  Beane,  '11,  discussed 
the  more  serious  aq>ects  of  College  life. 

In  addition  to  the  two  general  recep- 
tions, special  meetings  were  hdd  for  new 
members  of  several  of  the  Graduate 
Schools.  Over  200  first-year  men  at- 
tended the  reception  given  by  the  Law 
School  Society  of  Phillips  Brooks  House 
on  Sept  SO.  Among  the  speakers,  Pres. 
Lowell  and  Pnrf.  Samuel  Williston,  '82, 
represented  the  Faculty,  while  G.  C. 
Henderson,  SL.,  president  of  the  Law 
Review,  and  P.  V.  McNutt,  SL.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau,  spoke 
on  the  eztrapcurriculum  activities.  The 
new  students  in  the  Business  School,  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  the  Harvard  and  Andover  Theo- 
logical Schools,  joined  in  a  reception  at 
Phillips  Brodcs  House  on  Oct.  8,  being 
addressed  by  Deans  Fenn,  Hasldns,  and 
Gay.  On  Oct.  5,  Phillips  Brooks  House 
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held  a  special  reception  for  foreign  stu- 
dents. Prof.  G.  F.  Moore  gave  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome,  and  Prof.  Hattori, 
exchange  professor  from  J<4>an,  also 
spoke.  The  student  speakers  were  P. 
Campos,  *16.  of  Porto  Rico,  P.  G.  Wolo, 
'17,  of  Liberia,  and  Fu  Chang,  2L.,  of 
China. 

Members  of  the  University  took  an 
active  part  in  the  state  political  cam- 
paign during  the  early  fall.  Nearly  20 
College  Democrats  made  stump  speeches 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  while  a  large 
Harvard  delegation  marched  in  the 
Republican  street  parade  on  the  Satuiv 
day  evening  before  election  day.  The 
rival  University  political  clubs  dected 
the  following  officers:  Republican  —  C. 
F.  Farrington,  '16,  of  Cambridge,  pres.; 
H.  Amory,  '16,  of  Boston,  and  R.  F. 
Herrick,  '16,  of  Milton,  vice-presidents; 

C.  A.  Coolidge,  Jr.,  '17,  of  Boston,  treas.; 

D.  C.  Watson,  '16,  of  Milton,  sec.  Demo- 
cratic—C.  P.  Sheehan,  2L.,  of  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  pres.;  S.  B.  Hoar,  IL.,  of  Concord, 
vice-pres. ;  P.  Carrington,  2L.,of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  sec.-treas.  The  registration  of  S6 
students  at  the  Cambridge  polls  this 
faU  was  protested  by  the  local  board  of 
registrars,  and  became  the  subject  of  an 
extended  inquiry  by  the  grand  jury. 
The  protests  were  finally  settled  by  the 
Board  of  Registrars,  which  allowed  the 
objections  to  only  four  of  the  men  in- 
volved. According  to  the  findings  of  the 
board,  the  registration  of  students  seems 
to  have  been  clearly  established  for  the 
first  time.  Hereafter  members  of  the 
University  who  wish  to  vote  will  have 
to  be  properly  assessed,  will  have  to  show 
that,  if  they  derive  part  or  all  of  their 
support  from  their  parents,  Cambridge, 
and  not  their  parents*  residence,  is  their 
legal  domicile,  and  will  have  to  establish 
the  necessary  residence  qualifications  in 
spite  of  the  long  summer  vacation.  Be- 
sides the  protested  student  voters.  Prof. 


W.  B.  Munro,  F.  G.  C.  O'Noll,  '16, 
business  manager  of  the  Crimson,  P.  C. 
Lewis,  '17,  W.  H.  Meeker,  '17,  and  E.  A. 
Whitney,  '17,  assistant  managing  editors 
and  R.  S.  Coit,  '18,  a  news  candidate, 
were  summoned  before  the  grand  jury 
in  connection  with  the  publication  of 
articles  explaining  the  rules  for  the  regis- 
tration of  students,  but  no  further  ac- 
tion in  their  case  seems  likely. 

To  commemorate  their  year  as  the 
first  class  in  the  Freshman  D<mnitories, 
1918  presented  a  marble  sundial  to  the 
University.  At  the  dedication  ceremony 
on  Oct.  6,  W.  J.  Murray,  '18,  dass  presi- 
dent, made  the  formal  presentation. 
Pres.  Lowell  thanked  the  class  on  behalf 
of  the  University  and  expressed  himaelf 
as  pleased  with  the  standard  set  by  1918. 
The  pedestal,  which  stands  in  the  tri- 
angle between  Smith  and  Standish  Halls, 
bears  the  following  inscription:  "Class 
of  1918:  the  First  Class  to  Occupy  the 
Freshman  Halls.  Presented  Oct  6, 
1915." 

In  the  annual  class  elections  C.  A. 
Coolidge,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  was  elected 
president  of  1917.  The  other  Junior 
officers  chosen  at  this  time  were:  J.  I. 
Wylde,  '17,  of  Boston,  vice-pres.,  and 
R.  Baldwin,  '17,  of  West  Newton,  sec,- 
treas.;  members  of  the  Student  CouncQ 
—  N.  E.  Burbidge,  '17,  of  ^>okane, 
Wash.,  E.  A.  Douglas,  '17,  of  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  R.  Harte,  '17,  of  Philaddphia, 
Pa.,  W.  Willcox,  Jr.,  '17,  of  Norfolk,  Va, 
The  Sophomore  class  Sections  resulted 
as  follows:  Pres.,  M.  Wiggin,  of  Brook- 
line;  vice-pres.,  W.  O.  Morgan,  of  High- 
land Park,  111.;  sec.-treas.,  A.  E.  Mao- 
Dougall,  of  Flushing,  L.I.,  N.Y.;  mem- 
ber of  Student  Council,  —  W.  B.  Beale, 
of*  Augusta,  Me.  At  the  same  time  the 
Seniors  elected  the  following  to  the  Stu- 
dent Council:  H.  L.  F.  Kreger,  of  Fair- 
field, Me.,  and  R.  N.  Williams,  2d,  of 
Cambridge. 
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Shortly  after  the  elections  the  two 
middle  daases  organised  their  activities 
for  the  year  under  the  direction  of  the 
following  committees:  1917:  Eniertam' 
meni  CommiUee  —  G.  C.  Caner,  of  Phil- 
addphia.  Pa.,  chairman;  £.  O.  Baker,  of 
Cambridge;  G.  B.  Blaine,  oi  Taunton; 
K.  P.  Culbttt,  of  East  Orange,  N.J.; 
Jose  Calderon  Harris,  of  Brookline; 
L.  M.  Lombard,  of  Winchester;  W. 
Rand,  3d,  of  Rye,  N.Y.;  W.  S.  Simpkins, 
of  Yarmouth  Port;  J.  C.  White,  «d,  of 
Boston;  W.  WiUcox,  Jr.,  <rf  Norfolk,  Va. 
Dinner  CommiUee— ¥.  H.  Cabot,  Jr., 
of  New  York,  chairman;  G.  £.  Abbot,  of 
Andover;  O.  G.  Kirkpatrick,  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas;  W.  H.  Meeker,  of  New 
York;  J.  Mdcher,  of  New  York;  T.  H. 
Kce,  of  Brookline;  A.  B.  Roosevelt,  of 
Oyster  Bay,  L.I.,  N.Y.;  J.  W.  D.  Sey- 
mour, of  New  York;  S.  C.  Welch,  of 
Buffak),  N.Y.;  H.  Wentworth,  of  Chi- 
cago, HI.  Finance  Committee  —  R.Bald- 
win, of  West  Newton,  chairman;  R.  W. 
Babcock,  of  Albany.  N.Y.;  G.  W.  Bene- 
dict, Jr.,  of  Brookline;  D.  Campbell,  of 
Ml  Hamilton,  Cal.;  H.  B.  Courteen,  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  T.  H.  Eckfddt,  Jr.,  of 
Concord;  P.  S.  Howe,  Jr.,  of  West  New- 
ton; R.  D.  Hunneman,  of  Brookline; 
W.  D.  Kelley,  dd,  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.;  H.  W.  Minot,  of  Boston;  L.  A. 
Morgan,  of  Potwin,  Kan.;  G.  A.  Parsons, 
of  New  Yoric;  H.  G.  Reynolds,  of  Read- 
ville;  J.  P.  Warburg,  of  Washington, 
D.C.;  W.  P.  Whitehouse,  2d,  of  Port- 
land, Me. 

The  1918  committees  were  announced 
as  follows:  Entertainment —  Murray 
Taylor,  of  New  York  (chairman);  P.  B. 
Boyden,  of  Winnetka,  HI. ;  S.  W.  Dickey, 
of  New  York;  L.  M.  Ptatt,  Jr.,  of  Chest- 
nut Hill;  A.  Putnam,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pii.;  W.  A.  Reed,  Jr.,  of  New  York;  H. 
G.  Simonds,  of  New  Yoric;  Moseley  Tay- 
lor, of  Boston.  iSifu>i;0r  (a  sub-committee 
under  the  Entertainment  Conmiittee) 


—  A.  C.  Sullivan,  of  Lowell  (chairman); 
D.  B.  Arnold,  of  Boston;  L.  B.  Leonard, 
of  Lynn;  L.  K.  Moorehead,  of  Andover. 
Dinner  — A,  W.  Gardner,  of  New  Yoric 
(chairman);  W.  Davis,  oi  New  Yoric; 
J.  M.  Franklin,  of  New  York;  J.  L.  Hub- 
bard, of  Providence,  R.I.;  T.  T.  Mackie, 
of  New  York;  N.  V.  Nelson,  of  Winthrop; 
A.  W.  Pope,  Jr.,  oi  Boston;  R.  J.  H. 
Powel,  Jr.,  Ardsley-on-Hudson,  N.Y.; 
H.  A.  Quimby,  2d,  of  Springfidd;  C.  P. 
Reynolds,  of  Milton;  W.  F.  Robinson, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  W.  H.  Wheeler,  Jr., 
of  Yonkers,  N.Y.  ExeeuHve  —  yf.  J. 
Murray,  of  Natick  (chairman);  W.  B. 
Beale,  of  Augusta,  Me.;  A.  E.  Mao- 
Dougall,  of  Flushing,  L.I.,  N.Y.;  W.  O. 
Moigan,  of  HigUand  Park,  Bl.;  G.  A. 
Percy,  of  Ariington;  T.  C.  Thacher,  Jr., 
of  Yarmouth  Port.  Finance  — C.  W. 
Adams,  Jr.,  of  Franklin,  N.H.;  D.  Apple- 
ton,  of  Haverhill;  R.  G.  Brown,  of  New 
Yoric;  A.  A.  Code,  of  Canandaigua, 
N.Y.;  F.  W.  Edcer,  of  Brooklyn;  G.  M. 
HoUister,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  S.  B. 
Kaiser,  of  Brookline;  W.  D.  D.  Morgan, 
of  Chevy  Chase,  Md.;  D.  M.  Little,  Jr., 
of  Salem;  W.  A.  Norris,  of  ^^waukee. 
Wis.;  A.  L.  Richmond,  of  Boston;  P. 
Squibb,  of  Bemardsville,  N.J.;  H.  H. 
Silliman,  of  West  Roxbury;  A.  D.  Weld, 
of  Boston. 

The  tentative  schedule  of  the  Uni- 
versity Musical  Clubs  for  1915-16  shows 
a  great  number  of  trips  to  all  parts  of 
New  England.  Although  the  Student 
Council  forbids  the  Clubs  to  take  a 
Christmas  trip  in  two  successive  years, 
concerts  will  be  given  during  December 
in  Fall  River  and  Manchester,  N.H., 
and  in  the  spring  at  Keene,  N.H.,  Provi- 
dence, R.I.,  Montdair,  N.J.,  and  New 
York.  The  principal  features  of  the  fall 
program  were  the  annual  dual  concerts 
with  Yale  and  Princeton  on  the  evenings 
preceding  the  football  games,  the  former 
event  bdng  hdd  in  Jordan  Hall,  Boston, 
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on  Nov.  19,  and  the  latter  in  Alexander 
Hall,  Princeton,  on  Nov.  5.  The  Uni- 
veraity  Glee  Club  will  again  compete  in 
an  intercollegiate  contest  at  New  Yoric 
this  winter.  In  addition  to  last  year's 
members  of  the  association  (Columbia, 
Dartmouth,  Harvard,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania), Princeton  and  Penn.  State  wiD 
probably  be  represented  this  year.  Offi- 
cers oi  the  Intercollegiate  Musical  Coun- 
cil were  dected  on  Oct.  23  as  follows: 
Pres.,  A.  F.  Pickemell,  '14,  of  Engle- 
wood,  N.J.;  sec.,  N.  L.  Tibbetts.  '15,  of 
Winchester;  treasurer,  L.  H.  Davis,  of 
Pennsylvania.  D.  H.  Ingram,  '16,  man- 
ager of  the  University  Musical  Clubs, 
was  elected  manager  of  the  1916  inter- 
collegiate meet  R.  T.  Fry,  '17,  of  Ckre- 
mont,  N.H.,  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant manager  of  the  University  Musical 
Qubs,  and  W.  P.  Whitehouse,  «d,  '17,  of 
Portland,  Me.,  has  been  dected  secre- 
tary of  the  University  Banjo  Club. 

The  CfiiMon  has  elected  the  following 
officers  for  the  first  half-year:  Editorial 
chairman,  C.  Laporte,  '16,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  assistant  managing  editors,  P.  C. 
Lewis,  '17,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  W.  H. 
Meeker,  '17,  of  New  Yoric;  and  E.  A. 
Whitney,  '17,  of  Augusta,  Me. 

At  the  fall  Sections  of  the  Advocate, 
the  following  were  added  to  the  board: 
H.  Amoiy,  '16,  of  Boston;  R.  N.  Cram, 
'17,  of  Kennebunk,  Me.;  R.  Cutler,  '16, 
of  Brookline;  G.  Lamont,  '16,  of  Engle- 
wood,  N.J.;  W.  H.  Meeker,  '17,  of  New 
Yoric;  R.  C.  Winton,  '18,  of  Addison, 
N.Y. 

R.  C.  Kelly,  '17,  of  Dorchester,  has 
been  chosen  managing  editor  of  the  /^ 
luHrated,  and  the  following  have  been 
dected  to  the  photographic  department: 
C.  Blum,  Jr.,  '18,  of  New  York;  G.  F. 
Hu^es,  '18,  of  Bfilton;  and  A.  E.  Mac- 
DougaH  '18,  of  Flushing,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

The  Law  Review  has  dected  the  fol- 
lowing new  editors:  R.  C.  Brown,  2L., 


W.  C.  Brown,  Jr..  «L.,  M.  C.  Bragdon, 
8L.,  S.  Bunn,  2L.,  H.  F.  Bums,  8L.,  C. 
P.  Curtis,  Jr.,  2L..  F.  L.  Daily,  8L.,  R. 
B.  Dawson,  2L.,  R.  DriscoU,  8L.,  D.  £. 
Dunbar,  2L.,  J.  R.  Gieen,  2L.,  F.  F. 
Greenman,  8L.,  C.  H.  Hand,  2L.,  A. 
Jaretxki,  8L.,  W.  T.  Joyner,  8L.,  R.  C. 
Macy,  «L.,  K.  C.  Royal,  2L.,  G.  H. 
Sender,  2L.,  S.  Smith,  3L.,  C.  A.  Wood- 
ard,  8L. 

After  two  years  in  the  old  Agassis 
House  at  S6  Quincy  Street,  the  Speakers' 
Qub  has  moved  into  the  building  at  89 
Holyoke  Street,  occupied  successively 
by  the  Varsity  and  Western  Clubs. 
While  the  Club  has  been  expanding  rap- 
idly in  past  years  in  its  effort  to  stir  up 
undergraduate  interest  in  current  affairs 
outside  the  University,  it  has  been  hand- 
icapped by  an  inconvenient  location, 
until  the  new  move  brou^t  it  into  the 
centre  of  the  other  College  activities. 
At  the  house-warming  dinner  on  Oct.  18, 
Pres.  Eliot  addressed  an  audience  of  80 
members,  this  being  his  first  q>eech  be- 
fore the  students  in  the  present  year. 
The  Speakers'  Club  and  the  Union, 
which  jointly  manage  the  Forum,  held 
the  first  public  discussion  of  the  year  on 
Nov.  10,  the  subject  being:  "Resolved, 
That  the  Americans,  as  individuals, 
should  openly  lend  moral  and  economic 
aid  to  the  Allies."  The  meetings  of  the 
Forum  for  1915-16  have  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  following  committee:  D.  H. 
Ingram,  '16,  of  Chicago,  HI.,  diairman; 
K.  Bromley,  '16,  of  New  York;  C.  Lar 
porte,  '16,  of  St  Louis,  Mo.;  H.  G.  Rey- 
nolds, '17,  of  ReadviUe;  W.  C.  Sanger, 
Jr.,  '16,  of  Sangerfidd,  N.Y.;  C.  A. 
Trafford,  Jr.,  '16,  of  Worcester;  E.  A. 
Whitney,  '17,  of  Augusta,  Me. 

At  the  organization  meeting  of  the 
Student  Council  eariy  in  the  fall,  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected:  W.  Blandi- 
ard,  '16,  of  Concord,  pres.;  W.  J.  Bing- 
ham, '16,  of  Methuen,  vice-pres.;  H.  L. 
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F.  Kreger,  *16,  of  Fairfield,  Me.,  sec.- 
treas.  In  addition  to  the  officers,  the 
following  were  elected  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  oi  the  Council: 
N.  E.  Burbidge,  '17,  of  Spokane,  Wash.; 

C.  A.  Coolidge,  Jr.,  '17,  of  Boston;  D.  P. 
Moigan,  Jr..  '16,  of  New  York;  R.  N. 
Williams,  2d,  '16,  of  Cambridge.  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  elected  as  its  S  representa- 
tives in  the  Student  Council,  R.  Cutler, 
'16,  of  Brookline;  C.  Laporte,  '16,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  and  K.  B.  Murdock,  '16,  of 
Chestnut  Hill. 

The  47  Workshop  inaugurated  its 
fourth  season  with  two  performances,  on 
Nov.  18  and  16.  The  production  in- 
cluded a  three-act  comedy.  The  Re-^ 
bound,  by  T.  P.  Robinson,  a  former  stu- 
dent under  Prof.  Baker,  and  The  PvrpU 
Dream,  a  fantastic  one-act  comedy  by 

D.  L.  Breed,  a  graduate  of  English  47, 
who  is  now  taking  English  47a.  This 
production  marked  the  beginning  of  an 
experiment  with  a  new  plan  for  an  ama^ 
teur  stock  company,  including  a  number 
of  actors  and  actresses  from  Cambridge 
and  Boston  who  are  giving  their  services 
for  the  year  to  the  Workshop. 

The  students  in  the  Law  School  have 
already  undertaken  more  extras-curricu- 
lum activities  than  in  any  previous  year. 
Fifty  members  of  the  second-year  class 
have  organized  a  society  called  the  "Old 
Bailey,"  a  name  taken  from  one  of  the 
old  English  law  courts.  The  Club  differs 
radically  from  the  existing  first-year 
organizations,  in  that  its  purpose  is  pri- 
marily social.  It  has  a  house  at  1590 
Mass.  Ave.,  and  maintains  a  restaurant 
for  the  members.  The  officers  of  the  new 
club  are:  L.  Clayton,  2L.,  of  Leland 
Stanford,  pres.;  R.  B.  Dawson,  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  vice-pres.;  A. 

E.  Case,  2L.,  of  Yale,  sec.  The  Law 
School  Society  of  Phillips  Brooks  House 
will  be  managed  this  year  by  F.  L.  Daily, 
8L.,  of  Peoria,  HI.,  and  the  following 


executive  committee:  M.  C.  Bragdon, 
Jr.,  3L.,  of  Evanston,  111.;  S.  B.  Mont- 
gomery, 8L.,  of  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
Canada;  and  W.  H.  Shepardson,  8L.,  of 
Hamilton,  N.Y.  The  L^  Aid  Bureau, 
which  during  its  two  years  of  existence 
has  handled  844  cases  for  people  finan- 
cially unable  to  meet  the  expense  of 
hiring  counsel,  has  moved  into  its  new 
offices  on  the  top  floor  of  Austin  HaU. 
The  officers  elected  for  1915-16  are:  P. 
V.  McNutt,  8L.,  pres.;  F.  L.  Daily,  8L., 
vice-pres.;  O.  G.  Saxon,  «L.,  sec.  The 
following  editorial  from  the  Crimson  of 
Oct.  JiO,  brings  up  to  date  the  continual 
discussion  of  whether  graduates  of  Har- 
vard College  succeed  in  the  Law  School: 

The  work  of  Harvard  men  in  the  Law 
School,  aa  compared  with  that  of  graduatea  of 
other  institutions,  has  often  been  taken  as  a 
barometric  measure  of  the  quality  of  Harvard 
students  and  instruction.  Two  years  ago  the 
College  had  less  than  its  proportion  of  gradu- 
ates on  the  Law  Retime;  and,  for  example,  the 
inference  was  drawn  by  some  members  of  the 
classios  department  that  the  relatively  poor 
showing  was  due  to  the  lack  of  interest,  and 
consequently  of  training  in  the  classics. 

Last  year,  however,  while  only  27  per  cent 
of  the  third-srear  class  were  Harvard  men,  31 
per  cent  ci  those  receiving  a  grade  of  A  were 
graduates  of  the  College;  and  while  only  28 
per  cent  of  the  two  lower  classes  were  Harvard 
men,  one-third  of  the  30  elected  to  the  Law 
Amet0  were  graduates  of  Harvard.  Two  years 
ago  the  Sears  prises,  given  to  the  four  men  of 
highest  standing  in  the  second-  and  third-year 
classes,  —  two  to  each  class.  —  were  won  by 
graduates  of  other  institutions.  This  year 
Harvard  men  won  three  of  the  four  prises. 

Undoubtedly  the  work  of  Harvard  men  in 
the  Law  School  had  deteriorated  for  a  period; 
but  it  has  recovered  from  the  slump.  The  pres- 
ent condition  is  the  m<ve  gratifying,  when  it  is 
remembered  that,  in  the  case  of  colleges  geo- 
graphically remote,  it  is  the  more  capable  Mid 
ambitious  students  who  come  to  the  Law 
School;  whereas  a  more  representative  body 
go  from  Harvard  College. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  men 
attended  the  social  service  conference  in 
Phillips  Brooks  House  on  Oct.  6,  at 
which  the  opportunities  for  work  with 
boys'  clubs,  in  settlement  houses,  etc., 
were  outlined.  Mr.  George  W.  Coleman, 
president  of  the  Boston  City  Council, 
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discussed  the  local  need  for  social  service, 
while  Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig,  79,  S.  B.  Pen- 
nock,  *15,  R.  T.  Twitchell,  'le,  and  W.  I. 
Tibbetts,  '17,  pointed  out  the  special 
chances  for  Harvard  students. 

Following  a  new  plan  which  has  been 
successfully  used  at  other  large  universi- 
ties, the  Christian  Association  has  organ- 
ised groups  of  students  in  the  several 
dormitories  for  the  informal  discussion 
of  religious  and  moral  questions.  These 
groups  meet  one  evening  eadi  week  and 
are  in  most  cases  limited  to  15  men. 
Among  the  leaders  of  groups  are  Profs. 
Carver,  Taussig,  Hoemle,  and  Pahner. 

The  interscholastic  scholarship  trophy 
offered  last  spring  by  the  Harvard  Chap- 
ter of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  for  the  school 
making  the  best  record  at  the  1915  en- 
trance examinations,  has  been  awarded 
to  Springfidd  Central  High  School.  Out 
of  9  candidates  from  the  school,  2  passed 
their  entrance  tests  with  hi^  honors, 
being  granted  places  in  the  "  first  group," 
and  6  others  won  places  in  the  second 
group.  Other  leading  schoob  were: 

Group  I  Oroup  II  Total 

St.  Mark'i 4  4  8 

Exeter 16  6 

Groton 1  4  5 

Rozbury  Latin. 1  4  5 

At  the  Cosmopolitan  Club*s  initial 
reception  for  foreign  students,  the  speak- 
ers were  Dean  Yeomans,  Prof.  Francke, 
Trot.  Wiener,  Prof.  Lake,  Prof.  Dupriez 
of  Belgium,  Prof.  Hattori  of  Japan,  and 
Prof.  Lima  of  Brazil.  Officers  of  the  Club 
were  elected  as  follows:  P.  Campos,  '16, 
of  Ponce,  Porto  Rico,  pres.;  W.  J.  R. 
Taylor,  '17,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  first 
vice-pres.;  H.  H.  Chung,  uC,  of  Nan- 
cbang,  China,  second  vice-pres.;  R.  C. 
Williams,  '16,  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  sec.; 
P.  G.  Wolo,  '17,  of  Grand  Cess,  Liberia, 
treas. 

Freshman  Musical  Clubs  this  year  will 
be  organised  according  to  a  compromise 
plan  embodying  the  main  features  of 


both  the  University  Clubs  and  the  inteiv 
dormitoiy  arrangement  of  last  year.  — 
The  Union  gave  a  smoker  to  1919  on 
Oct  6,  at  which  L.  Withington,  '11,  and 
W.  J.  Bingham,  '16,  spoke.— The 
Senior  class  buttons  for  1916  which  have 
been  in  use  since  the  opening  day  of  Col-  • 
lege  were  designed  by  L.  W.  Devereux, 
'16,  of  Utica,  N.Y.  —  The  M.I.T.  chess 
team  defeated  the  University  squad  in 
the  first  match  of  the  season  by  the  score 
of  3i  to  2i  L.  LeFevre,  '17,  and  R. 
Johnson,  '16,  winning  their  individual 
matdies  for  Harvard.  —  The  Latin- 
American  students  in  the  University 
hdd  a  luncheon  in  the  Union  under  the 
auspices  of  Phillips  Brodcs  House  on 
Oct.  27.  —  The  Ceide  FranQais  held  a 
reception  in  honor  of  Prof.  Maurice 
DeWulf,  of  the  University  of  Louvain, 
who  is  now  at  Harvard.  —  At  a  meeting 
of  the  International  Polity  Club  on  Oct 
28,  Pres.  Lowell  spoke  on  '*The  League 
to  Enforce  Peace."  —  The  report  of  the 
retiring  treasurer  of  1917  shows  that  the 
Junior  dass  commenced  this  year  with  a 
balance  of  $770.25  to  its  credit  —The 
board  of  editors  of  the  1918  Rsd  Book 
held  a  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Thomdike 
on  Oct  23,  followed  by  a  theatre  party. 
Dwighi  Harold  Ingram,  *16. 

ATHLETICS, 
f  oothalL 

Answering  the  early  season  call  of 
Cfq>tain  Mahan,  about  80  players  re- 
ported to  Coach  Hau^ton  on  Sept.  13, 
and  before  the  opening  of  College  two 
wedcs  later,  this  number  had  been 
swelled  to  100.  The  serious  losses  which 
the  team  suffered  by  graduation  last 
June  were  hardly  offset  by  an  abun- 
dance of  new  material,  and  the  com- 
parative inexperience  of  the  men  pointed 
to  a  more  slow  and  conservaUve  de- 
velopment of  the  deven  than  in  the  last 
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two  yean.  Of  the  men  rated  as  regulars 
at  the  time  of  the  Yale  game  in  1914, 
only  three  retmned.  These  were  Cfq>tain 
Mahan,  K.  B.  G.  Parson,  '16,  tackle, 
and  D.  J.  Wallace,  16,  centre,  and  until 
the  21st  of  October  Wallace  had  to  be 
kept  out  oi  the  line-up  because  of  some 
doubt  whether  his  participation  in  part 
of  one  soccer  game  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  two  years  ago  made 
him  ineligible  under  the  three-year  rule. 
Other  "H"  men  available  were  J.  L. 
Bigelow,  *16,  C.  A.  Coolidge,  Jr.,  *17, 
R.  C.  Curtis,  '16,  E.  W.  Soupy,  16,  A. 
J.  Weatherhead,  '16,  linemen;  and  D.  C. 
Watson,  '16,  R.  S.  C.  King,  '16,  G.  A. 
McKinkx^  '16,  in  the  backfield.  Furth- 
ermore, two  valuable  veterans  of  the 
1918  season  returned  this  fall:  J.  A.  Gil- 
man,  Jr.,  '16,  a  powerful  tackle,  and 
R.  R.  Cowen,  '16,  a  heavy  guard.  The 
leading  candidates  from  the  1918  Fresh- 
man squad  were  Captain  T.  H.  £n- 
wright,  R.  Horween,  W.  J.  Murray,  W. 
F.  Robinson,  Moseley  Taylor,  and  M. 
Wiggin.  DaUy  scrimmages  were  held 
during  the  second  week  of  practice,  so 
that  the  team  entered  the  Colby  game 
with  a  fair  amount  of  driU  in  the  funda- 
mentals, even  though  the  warm  weather 
prevented  much  of  the  usual  gruelling 
training. 

The  large  score  of  39  points  piled  up 
in  the  first  game  of  the  season,  showed 
that  Coach  Hau^ton  had  directed  his 
first  work  on  the  attack  rather  than  on 
the  defense,  and  also  showed  the  wisdom 
of  the  University's  conservative  policy. 
Colby's  offense  was  marked  by  re- 
peated attempts  at  the  forward  pass, 
while  the  University  eleven  made  prac- 
tically aU  of  its  gains  through  simple 
off-tackle  and  end  runs.  The  same  con- 
servative policy  was  continued  in  the 
game  against  the  Mass.  Agricultural 
College.  Playing  on  a  muddy  field,  the 
Harvard  men  did  wdl  not  to  make  a 


single  fumble,  but  the  work  of  the  team 
in  general  was  hardly  encouraging,  as^ 
only  the  simplest  style  of  game  was  used, 
and  that  without  much  success.  Harvard 
was  luddly  saved  from  a  scoreless  tie  in 
the  last  few  minutes  of  play,  when  R. 
Harte,  '17,  interested  a  forward  pass 
and  ran  45  yards  for  a  touchdown. 

Harvard  scored  four  touchdowns 
against  Carlisle,  two  oi  the  same  order 
as  that  against  M.A.C.,  and  two  made 
by  crumbling  the  Indian  defense  be- 
fore a  powerful  attack.  The  most  vital 
point  in  the  team's  development  brought 
out  by  this  game  was  a  miserable  weak- 
ness in  the  line.  Carlisle  rushed  the  ball 
twice  as  far  as  did  the  University.  The 
Indian  badcs  seemed  to  find  holes  in  the 
line  at  will,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why 
they  scored  not  more  than  one  touch- 
down. This  contest  marked  the  start 
of  organized  cheering,  the  leaders  ap- 
pointed by  the  H.A. A.  being  W.  J.  Bing- 
ham, '16,  H.  L.  Nash,  '16,  D.  P.  Morgan, 
Jr.,  '16,  and  R.  N.  Williams,  2d,  '16. 

Virginia,  the  team  which  defeated 
Yale  10  to  0  eariier  in  the  season,  failed 
to  produce  an  attack  of  great  enough 
calibre  to  score  against  the  University, 
but  put  up  such  a  stiff  defense  at  critical 
moments  that  Harvard  could  not  cany 
the  ball  across  for  a  touchdown.  Cap- 
tain Mahan  made  a  remaikable  record 
in  kiddng,  scoring  three  perfect  drop- 
kicks  from  different  angles,  and  getting 
off  consistently  long  punts,  the  best 
being  a  kick  of  53  yards. 

Scoring  a  touchdown  and  a  field  goal, 
Cornell  gave  Harvard  its  first  defeat  in 
football  since  1911.  The  elements  enter- 
ing into  Cornell's  success  appeared  prom- 
inently in  the  first  four  minutes  of  play. 
In  a  run  through  tackle,  Mahan  dropped 
the  ball,  and  Shelton,  the  Cornell  end, 
recovered  it  on  the  24-yard  line.  Con- 
stant plugging  throu^  Cowen  and  Wal- 
lace hanunered  the  ball  across  for  a 
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touchdown  by  Captain  Barrett.  In  the 
fourth  period  Shiverick,  who  took  up 
the  woric  of  kicking  after  Barrett  had 
been  carried  from  the  fidd  unconscious, 
registered  a  drop^ck  from  the  40-yard 
line.  The  statistics  showed  that  the  two 
teams  gained  ahnost  equal  distances, 
each  side  making  first  down  six  times. 
The  one  redeeming  feature  was  that 
after  the  first  few  minutes  of  play  the 
Harvard  line  strengthened,  bloddng 
four  kicks,  and  frequently  throwing  the 
Cornell  backs  for  a  loss. 

The  all-round  brilliancy  of  Captain 
Mahan  stood  out  in  the  defeat  of  Penn. 
State,  which  came  to  the  Stadium  with 
one  of  the  strongest  teams  that  has  re- 
cently faced  the  University.  Time  and 
again  the  visitors  pierced  the  Crimson 
line  for  big  gains,  only  failing  to  score 
through  penalties  or  through  the  stif- 
fening of  the  Harvard  defense  in  the 
pinches.  In  the  third  period,  the  Uni- 
versity took  the  ball  on  its  own  la-yard 
line,  and  by  short,  sure  gains,  carried  it 
82  yards  for  a  touchdown.  The  Uck  of 
interference  was  a  noticeable  weakness 
of  the  offense.  Both  Mahan  and  Rol- 
lins often  ran  into  the  linemen  that  were 
supposed  to  be  making  a  way  for  them, 
or  had  to  abandon  their  protection  in 
order  to  elude  tacklers  from  behind. 

On  a  red-letter  day  that  included 
victories  over  Yale  by  both  the  Uni- 
versity and  1919  croq9-countiy  teams 
and  over  the  Princeton  second  footbaU 
team,  the  University  defeated  one  of  the 
greatest  Tiger  devens  in  history  by  the 
score  of  10  to  6  in  the  Palmer  Stadium 
Nov.  6.  The  fierce  attack  of  the  Crim- 
son team,  featured  by  the  brilliant 
dashes  of  Captain  Mahan  and  King, 
swept  the  Tigers  off  their  feet  in  the  first 
period.  As  in  the  Cornell  game  two 
wedcs  eariier,  victory  went  to  the  team 
which  got  the  jump  at  the  start  and 
maintained  its  lead  by  a  strong  defen- 


sive policy.  A  S5-yard  forward  pass 
from  Mahan  to  Harte  almost  at  the 
very  outset  put  the  ball  on  Princeton's 
25-yard  line;  King's  plunge  through 
centre  advanced  the  ball  8  yards  more, 
and  then,  only  momentarily  checked  by 
the  Tiger  defense.  King  tore  through  the 
ri^t  side  of  the  line  on  a  delayed  pass 
and  cov»ed  the  remaining  22  yards  for 
a  touchdown.  Mahan  punted  out  to 
Watson  and  then  kicked  the  goal,  which 
gave  Harvard  one  point  more  than 
Tibbott*s  two  drop^cks  could  accumu- 
late for  Princeton.  After  this  touchdown, 
the  University  settled  down  to  a  splendid 
defensive  game.  Watson  ran  the  team 
superbly,  using  deceptive  plays  that 
brou^t  out  the  fullest  possibilities  of 
Harvard's  backfield. 
Following  is  the  summary  of  play: 

Harvard.  Princeton. 

Souoy,  Wefttherhead,  I.e.         r.e.,  Lamberton 
Gilman,  l.t.  r.t.,  Parisette 

Dadmun,  l.g.  r.g.,  Hogg 

Wallace,  Harris,  Taylor,  c.  c.  Gennert 

Taylor,  Cowen,  r.g.  l.g.,  Nourse 

Parson,  r.t.  l.t.,  McLean,  Larsen 

Harte,  C.  Coolidge,  r.e.  I.e.,  Highley 

Watson,  q.b.  q.b..  Click 

Boles,  Rollins,  l.h.b.  r.h.b.,  Shem  Moore 

Mahan,  r.h.b.  l.h.b.,  Tibbott 

King,  McKinlock,  f.b.  f.b.,  Driggs 

Score  —  Harvard  10,  Princeton  6.  Touch- 
down —  King.  Goal  from  touchdown  — 
Mahan.  Goal  from  placement  —  Mahan. 
Goals  from  drop-kicks  —  Tibbott  2.  First 
downs  —  Harvard  8,  Princeton  11.  Yards 
gained  by  rushing  —  Harvard  155,  Prince- 
ton 160.  Yards  lost  by  rushing — -Harvard 
10,  Princeton  14.  Average  yards  per  rush  — 
Harvard  3.6,  Princeton  3.2.  Yards  gained  by 
forward  passes  —  Harvard  35.  Total  yards 
punted  —  Harvard  388,  Princeton  403.  Aver- 
age yards  per  punt  —  Harvard  43,  Princeton 
40.  Total  yards  punts  run  bade  —  Harvard 
75,  Princeton  29.  Average  —  Harvard  8.3, 
Princeton  5.  Penalties  —  Harvard  35  yards. 
Princeton  42. 

The  record  of  the  season  was: 

Sept.25.  H.,  39:  Colby,  6. 
Oct.  2.  H.,  7;  M.A.C.,  0. 
9.  H.,  29;  Carlisle,  7. 

16.  H..  9;  Virginia,  0. 

23.  Comdl,  10;  H..  0. 

30.  H.,  IS;  Penn.  SUte,  0. 
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Nor.  6.  H.,  10;  Princeton,  6. 
13.  H.,  16;  Brown,  7. 
20.  H..  41;  Yale  0.  (In  the  Stadium.) 

The  University  second  football  team 
came  through  its  first  three  games  with 
two  victories  and  a  tie. 

The  record  of  the  team  was  : 

Oct.    9.  H.  2d.  7;  Groton,  0. 

15.  H.  2d,  0;  Dean,  0. 

22.  H.  2d,  21;  M.I.T.  '19.  0. 
Nov.   6.  H.  2d,  6;  Princeton  2d,  0. 

12.  H.  2d,  14;  Brown,  2d,  0. 

As  only  enough  men  for  one'  team  re- 
ported for  practice,  the  Hau^ton  Cup 
series  of  scrub  football  games  had  to  be 
abandoned  this  fall. 

The  early  season  games  of  the  1919 
team  showed  a  machine  with  a  lot  of 
power  and  snap  that  worked  together 
well.  The  intttference  was  strong,  al- 
though the  team  was  somewhat  handi- 
capped on  both  offense  and  defense  by 
the  unusual  lightness  of  the  line.  The 
FVeshmen  commenced  their  schedule 
with  a  7  to  0  defeat  of  Andover,  Flower 
winning  the  contest  in  the  third  period 
when  he  ran  through  the  entire  oppos- 
ing team  on  the  Idck-off.  In  the  game 
with  Worcester  Academy,  the  oppon- 
ents rushed  the  1919  players  off  their 
feet  in  the  first  quarter,  but  failed  to 
score  thereafter.  During  the  following 
wedL  the  Freshmen  showed  great  im- 
provement, for  they  had  little  trouble 
in  piling  vip  41  points  against  Dean 
Academy,  the  team  which  had  previ- 
ously tied  the  University  seconds.  H.  C. 
Flower,  Jr.,  19,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
was  elected  captain  of  the  team.  Flower 
-  was  captun  of  the  Middlesex  team  last 
year.  He  played  halfbadc  of  the  1919 
team  all  fall,  and  was  the  star  of  the 
offense.  The  scores  made  by  the  Fresh- 


Oct.  16.  1919,  7;  Andover,  0. 

23.  Worceeter.  20;  1919,  0. 

30.  1919,  41;  Dean.  7. 
Nov.  6.  Exeter,  22;  1919.  10. 

13.  Yale  freahmen,  20;  1919,  14. 


The  second  Freshman  team  won  a 
practice  game  from  Noble  &  Greenough 
on  Oct.  11  by  the  score  of  13  to  2. 

Last  year's  system  of  interdormitory 
footbdl  was  modified  for  the  class  of 
1919.  The  Freshman  team  played  a  full 
schedule  of  games  throu^  the  fall,  and 
75  men  were  kept  in  training  —  35  on 
the  first,  and  40  on  the  second  squad. 
In  the  week  following  the  game  with 
Yale  1919,  a  round-robin  series  between 
teams  representing  the  three  halls  was 
planned,  any  Freshman  being  eligible 
for  this  except  those  who  won  their  dass 
numerab  by  playing  against  Yale. 

The  achievements  of  the  University 
cross-country  team  showed  the  develop- 
ment of  a  fairly  good  squad  of  k>ng  dis- 
tance runners  from  a  poor  lot  of  ma- 
terial. Most  of  the  1914  team  was  lost 
by  graduation,  and  several  stars  from 
the  1918  Freshman  squad  were  unable 
to  run.  From  a  list  of  not  over  35  can- 
didates. Coach  Shrubb  and  Captain 
Twitchell  developed  a  team  which  easily 
defeated  M.I.T.,  and  which  made  a 
much  better  showing  against  Cornell 
than  did  the  team  a  year  ago.  Twenty 
men  reported  for  the  start  of  practice  a 
week  before  College  opened.  The  vete- 
ran material  which  was  used  as  a  nucleus 
consisted  principally  of  Capt.  R.  T. 
Twitchell,  '16,  and  K.  E.  FuUer,  'le, 
both  of  whom  ran  in  the  Yale  dual  meet 
and  the  intercollegiate  races  last  year, 
and  W.  Edgar,  '16,  and  A.  R.  Bancroft, 
*17,  who  competed  against  Cornell  in 
1914.  The  squad  was  considerably  in- 
creased immediatdy  after  the  start  of 
the  College  year,  and  by  Oct.  8,  it  had 
had  a  hard  run  over  the  full  six-mile 
course  at  Belmont  In  a  practice  run 
against  M.I.T.,  the  University  team 
showed  marked  siq>eriority,  but  was  not 
declared  a  winner  as  no  points  were  re- 
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corded.  Technology's  strength  lay  in 
three  stars,  while  Harvard  showed  a 
more  evenly  balanced  squad,  seven  oi 
the  first  ten  runners  to  finish  being  on 
the  University  team. 

The  strong  Cornell  team  ran  true  to 
form  and  defeated  the  University  by  the 
score  of  36  to  76  at  Belmont  on  Oct  SO. 
L.  V.  Windnagie  was  the  individual 
winner  in  9S  minutes,  i5i  seconds,  lead- 
ing his  teammate  J.  S.  Hoffmire  by  20 
yards.  A.  R.  Bancroft,  '17,  and  Cap- 
tain Twitchell  were  the  first  Harvard 
runners  to  come  in,  finiwhing  fifth  and 
sixth  respectively.  The  order  at  the 
finish  was  as  follows:  1,  L.  V.  Wind- 
nagie (C);  2,  J.  S.  Hoffmire  (C);  8, 
D.  F.  Potter,  Jr.  (C);  4,  J.  C.  Corwith 
(C);  5,  A.  R.  Bancn^t,  '17;  6,  R.  T. 
Twitchell,  '16;  7,  £.  I.  Pinkham  (C);  8, 
C.  L.  Beckwith  (C);  9,  K  E.  Puller.  '16; 
10,  A.  R.  Eldred  (C);  11,  W.  P.  White- 
house,  '17;  1«,  J.  W.  Campbell,  Jr.  (C); 
18,  F.  S.  Burke  (C);  14,  H.  R.  Bechtel, 
'17;  15,  R.  H.  Davison,  '17;  16,  R.  S. 
Cook,  '17;  17,  C.  J.  North,  '17;  18,  R.  S. 
Babcodc  '17;  19.  H.  S.  Boyd,  '17;  20,  H. 
L.  M.  Cole,  '16;  21,  D.  F.  Boynton  (C); 
22,  W.  Edgar,  '16;  23,  G.  A.  King,  '18. 
The  University  defeated  Yale,  27  to 
29,  at  New  Haven  on  Nov.  6. 

The  FVeshman  cross-country  team 
lost  both  of  its  first  two  races  of  the  sea- 
son, being  beaten  by  Providence  Tech., 
25  to  80,  on  Oct.  23,  and  by  Worcester 
Academy,  24  to  31,  on  Oct.  30.  Ci4>t 
J.  D.  Hutchinson,  '19,  was  the  individual 
victor  in  both  races,  but  lacked  good 
support  from  the  other  Freshman  run- 
ners. 

Ctadu 

In  the  month  of  fall  track  practice,  a 
large  squad  of  runners  worked  out  regu- 
larly every  day  on  Soldiers  Field.  Coach 
Donovan  had  diarge  of  the  runners, 
while  E.  H.  Clark,  '96,  who  succeeded 


J.  F.  Powers,  8iq>ervised  the  woric  of  the 
fidd  event  men  on  both  the  University 
and  1919  squads.  Coach  Clark  is  well 
fitted  for  the  new  position  which  he  is 
taking  up  on  the  track  team,  as  he  won 
the  all-round  championshq>  of  the  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Union  in  both  1897  and 
1903. 

The  season  closed  on  Oct.  25  with 
games  between  the  three  FVeshman 
dormitories  and  a  handicap  track  meet 
for  upper  classmen.  Smith  HaUs  won 
the  1919  contest  with  40}  points,  Stand- 
ish  finishing  second  with  86,  and  Gore 
trailing  behind  with  30). 

As  no  coach  had  been  engaged  for  the 
University  baseball  team,  fall  practice 
was  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
Captain  H.  L.  Nash,  '16.  The  team 
woriced  out  daily  for  about  three  wedcs 
and  played  six  games  with  local  semi- 
pnrfessional  teams  under  the  name  of 
the  "Rovers."  These  games  resulted  in 
three  victories,  two  defeats,  and  one  tie 
for  the  University  nine.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  pick  a  first  team  as  it  was  the 
policy  to  tiy  out  as  many  men  as  possible 
in  order  to  get  a  line  on  the  new  material 
which  will  be  available  next  spring. 

Althou^  many  of  the  best  battery 
men  did  not  participate  in  the  practice 
on  account  of  football,  it  was  already 
evident  that  Harvard  should  be  strong 
in  tlus  department  next  spring.  E.  W. 
Mahan,  '16.  and  W.  Whitney,  '16,  two 
pitchers  who  have  beaten  Yale  at  least 
once,  will  play.  They  will  be  supported 
by  W.  C.  Hitchcodc,  '18,  of  last  year's 
Freshman  team,  and  W.  J.  Boles,  '18^ 
who  was  ineligible  for  athletics  in  1915. 
The  fall  season  did  not  develop  a  catcher 
to  rival  the  hard  hitting  and  good  throw- 
ing of  R.  Harte,  '17. 

There  seems  to  be  little  question  about 
the  make-up  of  the  infidd  on  the  ri^t- 
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hand  side  of  the  diamond,  as  Captain 
Na«h»  fintrbaae,  and  G.  £.  Abbot.  *17, 
seoond-base,  are  both  stars.  On  the  left 
side,  R.  R.  Ayres,  oc  C,  who  was  cap- 
tain last  year  until  forced  to  resign  on 
account  of  illness,  will  probably  return 
to  his  old  position  at  third  if  he  does  not , 
take  his  degree  at  mid-years.  The  other 
most  likely  candidates  for  this  place  and 
for  shortstop  are  W.  J.  Murray,  *18, 
Freshman  captain  last  year,  C.  S. 
Reed,  *17.  and  B.  C.  Cartmell,  *16,  who 
was  not  in  College  last  spring.  F.  P. 
Coolidge,  '16,  and  C.  Wyche,  *18.  ac- 
cording to  their  woric  in  the  autunm 
training  period,  should  be  fairly  certain 
of  regular  places  in  the  outfield. 
The  results  of  the  faU  games  follow: 

Oct.    6.  Rovers,  1;  SomerviUe,  0. 
9.  Rovers,  5;  Winchester.  1. 
13.  Calumet  A.  C,  8;  Rovers,  0. 
16.  Rovers,  8;  Calumet  A.  C.  8. 
18.  Pilgrims,  5;  Rovers,  3. 
22.  Rovers.  8;  Brookline  All-Stars.  6. 

The  most  important  development  in 
the  rowing  situation  during  the  fall  was 
the  appointment  of  Robert  F.  Herrick, 
'90,  of  Boston,  as  head  coach  in  place  of 
James  Wray.  William  Haines,  coach  of 
the  Union  Boat  Club  of  Boston,  was 
named  as  his  assistant  This  announce- 
ment was  made  following  the  submis- 
sion of  the  following  recommendation  by 
Captain  D.  P.  Morgan,  Jr.,  '16,  to  the 
committee  on  the  regulation  of  athletic 
sports: 

Gentlemen: 

I  submit  the  following  plan  covering  the 
coaching  of  crews  for  the  season  of  1915-16: 

Robert  F.  Herrick,  *90,  to  be  head  coach; 
William  Haines  to  be  emplosred  as  an  assistant 
ooach  under  the  direction  of  the  captain  and 


This  plan  has  been  approved  by  the  Gradu- 
ate Rowing  Conunittee;  and  by  G.  S.  Mum- 
ford,  '87.  T.  N.  Perkins,  '91,  E.  C.  Storrow, 
'89,  and  F.  L.  Higginson,  Jr.,  '00  whom  I  have 
also  consulted. 

I  annex  a  statement  of  its  approval  signed 


by  all  the  captains,  who  are  in  this  country, 
of  University  crews  since  the  year  1906. 
Very  truly  yours, 

D.  P.  MoROAN,  Jr.,  '16. 

The  letter  was  endorsed  by  the  follow- 
ing University  crew  captains:  R.  L. 
Bacon,  '07,  J.  Richardson,  Jr.,  '08,  £.  G. 
Cutler,  *09,  J.  E.  Wade,  '10,  R,  W.  Cut- 
ler,  '11,  A.  Strong, '!«,  C.  T.  Abeles,  'IS, 
Q.  Reynolds,  '14,  H.  A.  Murray,  Jr., 
'15. 

University  crews  have  a  record  of  15 
victories  and  16  defeats  under  Coach 
Wray.  This  includes  7  wins  and  4  de- 
feats against  Yale,  but  2  wins  and  0  de- 
feats at  the  hands  of  Cornell.  In  addition, 
Princeton,  Annapolis,  Columbia,  and 
Cambridge,  England,  have  triumphed 
over  Harvard  at  least  once  in  this  period. 
As  long  as  Wray  was  winning  over  Yale, 
the  University  authorities  felt  th^ 
could  overlook  the  Comdl  defeats,  al- 
thou^  realizing  that  there  was  room 
for  improvement.  Now,  however,  that 
Yale  has  resurrected  its  rowing  policy, 
every  effort  must  be  extended  to  place 
that  of  the  University  on  a  par  with  it 

Practice  under  the  new  coaches  com- 
menced on  Oct.  5,  when  189  candidates 
for  the  University  and  1919  crews  re- 
ported. Every  day  for  a  month  from 
seven  to  20  boats  were  on  the  river.  The 
season  ended  with  a  regatta  for  the  sev- 
eral club  and  University  crews.  In  the 
feature  race  between  the  3  University 
boats  on  Oct.  27,  Crew  A  was  declared 
the  winner  by  a  margin  of  6  feet.  Owing 
to  the  closeness  of  the  decision,  the  race 
was  repeated  on  the  following  day  over 
the  mile  and  }  course  in  the  Basin,  crews 
A,  C,  and  B  finishing  in  the  order  named, 
at  intervals  of  one  length.  The  crews 
were  composed  as  follows: 

Crew  A  —  8tr.,  C.  C.  Lund,  '16;  7,  J.  Tal- 
cott,  Jr.,  '16;  6.  K,  P.  Culbert,  '17;  5.  T.  E. 
Stebbins,  '17;  4,  A.  Coolidge,  *17;  3,  H.  B. 
Cabot,  '17;  2,  R.  F.  Herrick,  Jr.,  '17;  bow.  A. 
Potter,  '17:  cox.,  H.  L.  F.  Kreger,  '16. 

Crew  B  —  Str..  D.  P.  Morgan,  Jr.,  '16; 
7.  H.  A.  Quimby,  2d.  '18;  6,  A.  W.  Pope.  '18; 
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5.  W.  Richardson,  '17;  4.  J.  M.  Franklin,  '18; 
3,  D.  L.  Moody,  '18;  2,  R.  R,  Brown,  '17;  bow, 
F.  W.  Buak,  '16;  coz..  A.  A.  Cameron,  '17. 

Crwf  C  —  Str.,  J.  C.  White.  2d,  '17;  7.  C. 
Higginson,  '17;  6,  H.  Volkman,  '16;  6,  J.  W. 
Middendorf.  '16;  4,  L.  8.  Chichester,  '16;  3. 

E.  Nathan,  '18;  2.  H.  8.  Middendorf,  '16;  bow, 

F.  L.  Whitmarsh,  '16;  coz.,  C.  L.  Henderson, 
'17. 

By  makiiig  a  dean  sweep  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  crew  races.  Smith 
HaUs  won  the  Slocum  trophy  in  the 
Freshman  interdormitory  regatta.  The 
several  lower  1919  boats  were  coached 
by  C.  T.  Abeles,  '13,  and  B.  Harwood, 
'15. 

The  University  tennis  team  scored  a 
complete  triumph  in  the  intercollegiate 
matches  held  at  Philadelphia  in  Septem- 
ber. R.  N.  Williams,  2d,  '16,  defeated 
L.  Beekman,  of  Princeton,  in  the  final 
round  and  regained  the  singles  title 
which  he  lost  last  year  to  George  M. 
Church,  of  Princeton.  WilUams,  paired 
with  R.  Harte,  '17,  repeated  the  doubles 
victoiy  of  last  year  by  defeating  their 
team-mates,  G.  C.  Caner,  '17,  and  L. 
Curtis,  2d, '16,  in  the  final  round.  These 
victories  brou^t  the  University's  point 
total  up  to  five,  seven  being  necessary 
to  gain  permanent  possession  of  the  in- 
tercollegiate cup.  Princeton  has  one 
point  to  its  credit.  The  four  University 
entrants  in  the  singles.  Captain  Wil- 
liams, G.  C.  Caner,  '17,  J.  S.  Pfaffman, 
'16,  and  W.  Band,  dd,  '17,  came  through 
the  first  round  undefeated.  In  the  sec- 
ond round  Pfaffman  lost  to  Beekman. 
In  the  third  round  Caner  lost  to  Wil- 
Uams, and  Band  lost  to  Beekman. 

S.  M.  Stdlwagen,  4L.,  carried  off  the 
principal  honors  in  the  fall  University 
championships,  winning  the  singles 
title  from  R.  C.  Band,  '19,  6-8,  6-8, 
6-8,  6-4,  and,  paired  with  R.  Kennedy, 
uC,  taking  the  doubles  tournament 
trom  W.  Rand,  3d,  '17,  and  R.  C.  Rand, 


'19,  by  the  score  of  4-6,  8-6,  6-2,  6-1. 
The  Seniors  won  the  interdass  cham- 
pionship by  defeating  the  Sophomores 
in  the  final  round,  5  matches  to  2.  In 
the  preliminaries,  the  Seniors  diminated 
the  Juniors,  5  matches  to  1,  and  the 
.  Sophomores  downed  1919,  6  to  1.  The 
members  of  the  diampionship  team 
were:  R.  N.  WilUams,  2d,  W.  CampbeU, 
A.  F.  Doty,  F.  R.  Devereuz,  A.  S.  Pear 
body,  J.  S.  Pfaffman,  and  J.  Wool- 
dredge. 

Four  veterans  only  returned  to  start 
the  association  footbaU  season  last  faU. 
These,  Captain  W.  W.  Wdd,  '16,  J.  M. 
Jennings,  '16,  D.  Moffat,  '16,  and  O.  G. 
Ricketson,  *16,  formed  a  bare  nudeus, 
leaving  at  least  7  positions  to  be  filled 
by  new  men.  In  the  practice  games  pre- 
ceding the  league  sdiedule,  the  team  won 
three  of  its  four  contests.  The  pre-season 
record  was: 

Oct.  16.  H.,  7;  Prospect  Union,  0. 

23.  Gen'I  Elec.,  6;  H.,  1. 

27.  H.,  2;  Andover,  1. 

30.  H..  4;  Sprincfield  T.  8.,  0. 
Nov.  6.  Princeton,  3;  H..  0. 
8.  Columbia,  3;  H.,  1. 

The  Freshman  team,  captained  by  E. 
E.  Lucas,  of  New  York,  lost  its  opening 
contest  of  the  season  to  Prospect  Union 
by  the  secore  of  2  to  1. 

The  swimming  management  under- 
took a  campaign  during  the  early  fall  to 
arouse  interest  in  securing  a  good  pool 
for  the  use  of  Harvard  men.  A  personal 
canvass  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Uni- 
versity showed  that  a  big  majority  of 
the  students  were  anxious  for  a  tank  in 
the  University  itsdf,  but  were  willing 
to  use  any  other  convenient  pool  at  a 
low  cost.  —  The  Yale  golf  team  made 
a  dean  sweep  of  the  intercollegiate 
tournament  at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  early 
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in  September,  capturing  both  the  Indi- 
vidual  and  team  honors.  In  the  fint 
round  ol  team  play  Harvard  was  de- 
feated by  Yale,  7  to  2.  J.  W.  HubbeU, 
'17,  won  the  only  singlet  match  for  Har- 
vard, while  G.  A.  McCook,  *16,  and  J.  W. 
Hubbell,  '17,  won  the  other  point  in  the 
foursomes.  —  The  voluntary  lacrosse 
practice  brou^t  out  the  difficulty  that 
only  three  of  last  year's  team  have  re- 
turned and  the  available  new  material  is 
rather  scarce.  —  The  University  gym- 
nastic  team  will  have  an  unusually  long 
schedule  this  winter,  including  five  meets 
and  five  exhibitions.  Althou^  W. 
Campbell,  '16,  S.  HaU,  '16,  and  D. 
Campbell,  '17,  are  the  only  available 


members  of  last  year's  team,  there  is 
much  promising  material  from  the  class 
of   1918.     Following   is   the    complete 
schedule: 
Dee.  18.  Novice  meet. 
Jan.    8.  Exhibition     at     tLe     Cambridge 
Y.M.C.A. 
15.  Exhibition  at  the  Watertown  High 

School. 
29.  Exhibition  at  Andorer. 
Feb.  12.  Exhibition  at  the  Boston  Y.M.C.A. 
26.  Exhibition  at  Exeter. 
March    4.  Triangular  meet  with  Dartmouth 
and  Technology  at  Cambridge. 
Fourth  annual  intercollegiate  meet 
at  Cambridge  (no  Harvard  men 
compete). 
Meet  with  Amherat  at  Cambridge. 
Meet  with  Brown  at  Providence. 
Intercollegiate  meet  (place  unde- 
cided). 
Dtoight  Harold  Ingram,  *16, 


11. 


15. 
18. 
25. 


THE  GRADUATES. 


HARVARD  CLUBS. 

AflBOCIATED  HABVARD  CLUBS. 

The  business  session  of  the  Clubs 
opened  at  10  a.m.  on  Aug.  80,  at  the  Pal- 
ace Hotel  in  San  Francisoo,  Pres.  A.  T. 
Perldnsy  '87,  presiding.  After  a  short 
review  of  the  general  work  of  the  year 
by  the  President,  reports  were  made  by 
the  vice-presidents  of  the  various  divi- 
sions as  foUows:  New  England  by  J.  D. 
Phillips,  *07;  Eastern  Division  by  A.  G. 
Hodges,  '74;  Central  District  by  A.  M. 
Alien,  '82;  Western  Division  by  Karl  de 
Laitre,  '07;  Southern  Division  by  R.  B. 
Montgomoy,  '00;  Southwestern  Divi- 
sion by  A.  H.  Morse,  '01;  Pacific  Divi- 
sion by  William  Thomas,  '78.  In  the 
report  of  the  Pacific  Division  occurred 
the  following  resolution:  '*That  the 
Pacific  Division  of  the  Associated  Har- 
vard Chibs  believes  that  the  ri^^t  to 
vote  for  overseers  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity should  be  extended  to  all  holders  of 
Harvard   degrees;   to   all   men,   who. 


though  not  holders  of  degrees,  have  had 
two  years  continuous  residence  as  mem- 
bers of  a  Graduate  School,  and  to  all 
men  who  have  had  two  years  continu- 
ous residence  as  students  of  Harvard 
College,  provided  that  such  men  are 
over  thirty  years  of  age,  and  are  mem- 
bers of  a  Harvard  Oub  which  is  affili- 
ated with  the  Associated  Harvard 
Qubs." 

In  q>eaking  for  the  resolution  T.  W. 
Huntington,  M.D.  '76,  gave  the  follow- 
ing reasons  for  considering  the  resolution 
important:  "All  of  us  who  have  lived 
out  on  the  confines,  far  away  from  the 
parent  institution,  have  been  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  apathy  of  some  Har- 
vard men  who  are  scattered  about  in  our 
communities  over  the  Pacific  Coast 
region.  We  have  a  large  number  of  men 
who  are  full-time  graduates  whom  we 
have  found  it  very  difficult  to  arouse  to 
any  definite  action  or  any  great  amount 
of  interest  in  regard  to  Harvard  matters. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  lot  of  men 
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here,  professioiial  men  and  otherwise, 
mining  men  and  men  engaged  in  bun- 
ness,  who  have  had  but  a  brief  experi- 
ence in  Harvard,  who  have  come  from 
Harvard  fully  impressed  with  the  oppor- 
tunities which  she  affords,  and  they 
come  here  with  an  inspiration  which 
does  not  seem  to  attach  to  the  men  who 
have  enjoyed  greater  facilities  and 
greater  blessings  from  Harvard.  I  know 
of  no  force  more  potent  among  a  body  of 
men  like  us  than  the  extending  of  the 
franchise  to  every  man  who  has  sufficient 
inspiration  from  Harvard  to  acknowl- 
edge that  he  has  received  a  blessing  at 
her  hands/'  After  some  discussion,  pro 
and  con,  it  was  decided  to  postpone  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  to  a  later 
date.  F.  H.  Gade,  '93,  then  presented  a 
report  of  activities,  necessarily  very  lim- 
ited, in  the  European  district.  The  re- 
port of  the  Secretary.  C.  Bard,  *01, 
summarized  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Magaxine,  was  then  presented  and  ac- 
cepted. The  report  of  the  treasurer, 
P.  W.  Herrick,  *04,  was  presented  and 
placed  on  file.  Roger  Pierce,  '04,  next 
presented  a  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Service  to  the  University. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  second 
business  session  of  the  Association.  This 
meeting  was  largely  taken  up  with  a 
discussion  of  the  reports  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Service  to  the  University  and 
of  the  Secretary.  Certain  amendments 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Associated 
Clubs  were  also  voted,  an  important  one 
being  that  hereafter  the  conmiittee  to 
nominate  officers  be  made  up  of  all  past 
presidents  of  the  Association,  this  in- 
suring a  body  fully  conversant  with  the 
needs  of  the  Association  and  of  the  con- 
stituent dubs,  and  insuring  also  conti- 
nuity in  policy.  There  was  finally  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  the  various  dubs 
in  the  Association  should  be  instructed 
to  take  active  part  in  all  matters  of 


political  and  dvic  improvement.  The 
resolution  was  lost  on  the  ground  that 
its  passage  would  appear  to  outsiders  as 
a  statement  that  Harvard  Oubs  were  in- 
tending officially  to  take  part  in  politics. 

At  the  business  session  at  Muir  Woods 
the  following  were  nominated  and 
dected  officers  for  the  succeeding  year: 
Pres.,  Thomas  Lamont,  '02,  of  New 
Yoric;  sec.,  £.  M.  Grossman,  '96,  of  St 
Louis;  treas.,  G.  C.  KimbaU,  '00,  ol 
Pittsburg;  Vice-Presidents:  New  Eng- 
land Division,  E.  A.  Harriman,  '88,  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  Eastern  Division, 
H.  L.  Clark,  *87,  of  Philaddphia; 
Southern  Division,  David  Fentress, 
LL.B.  '99,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.;  South- 
western Division,  H.  A.  Leekley,  *96w 
of  Muskogee,  Okla.;  Central  Division, 
P.  W.  Herrick,  '04,  aevdand,  O.; 
Western  Division,  A.  T.  Smith,  '87, 
Omaha,  Neb.;  Padfic  Division,  Wil- 
liam Thomas,  '73,  of  San  Frandsco, 
Cal.;  Foreign  Division,  J.  H.  Hyde,  '98, 
of  Paris.  Proposals  were  then  made  as  to 
the  meeting  place  for  next  year,  and  T. 
W.  Slocum,  '90,  and  Minot  Simons,  '91, 
two  former  presidents  of  the  Assodated 
Clubs,  led  Mr.  Lamont  to  the  chair. 

The  banquet  was  hdd  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  on  the  evening  of  Aug.  21,  William 
Thomas,  '73,  toastmaster,  and  A.  J. 
Lowrey,  '18,  cheer  leader.  Horace  Davis, 
'49,  wdcomed  the  ddegates  to  San 
Frandsco  and  spoke  oi  the  growing  in- 
fluence of  Harvard  on  the  Padfic  Coast 
Bishop  William  Lawrence,  '71,  repre- 
senting President  Lowell,  spoke  of  af- 
fairs in  Cambridge  and  of  the  work  of 
the  University  along  all  lines.  There 
were  short  speeches  also  by  Minot 
Simons,  '91,  A.  T.  Perkins,  '87,  the  re- 
tiring  president,  T.  W.  Lamont,  '9«.  the 
new  president,  and  by  Rev.  P.  R.  Froth- 
ingham,  '86.  The  dinner  ended  with  the 
singing  of  Fair  Harvard. 

There  were  389  registered  at  the  meet- 
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ing,  Hofaoe  Davis,  '49,  being  the  oldest, 
and  H.  M.  Williams,  *dO,  the  youngest 
There  were  present  men  from  29  States 
and  from  Hawaii,  Japan,  Italy,  and 
Norway. 

NSW  ENGLAND  FEDERATION. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Federation  of  Harvard 
Clubs  was  hdd  in  Springfidd  on  Satur- 
day, Oct  9,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley  Harvard  Club.  It 
was  attended  by  about  100  men.  The 
business  meeting  was  held  at  10  a.m.  at 
the  Country  Oub.  The  report  of  the 
Secretary,  H.  F.  Clarice,  '05,  emphasised 
the  fact  that  the  Federation  could,  by 
advice  and  encouragement  aid  each 
dub  to  do  its  particular  woric  in  the 
most  efficient  manner,  and  strongly 
urged  the  local  clubs  to  appoint  as  mem- 
bers of  oonmiittees  men  who  would  be 
really  active  workers.  Reports  were 
presented  by  the  foUowing  oonmiittees: 
Rdations  with  the  University,  J.  D. 
Phillips,  '97,  chairman,  discussing  the 
possibilities  of  an  Alumni  Day  at 
Cambridge;  Relations  with  Secondary 
Sdiools,  Luther  Atwood,  '88,  chairman, 
containing  suggestions  bearing  on  the 
very  important  question  of  greater  and 
more  cordial  cooperation  between  the 
University  and  the  schools;  Nomina- 
tions for  Overseers,  C.  T.  Billings,  '84, 
chairman,  touching  on  possible  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise;  Organization,  H. 
L.  Belisle,  '96,  chairman;  Prises,  J.  S. 
Ford,  '94,  chairman;  Scholarships,  S.  W. 
Phillips,  '95,  chairman;  Cooperation 
with  the  Alumni  Association,  J.  G. 
Blaine,  Jr.,  '11,  chairman.  It  was  stated 
that  the  following  dubs  in  the  Federa- 
tion are  supporting  sdiolarships  in  the 
University:  Newton,  1,  $150;  HaverhiU, 
S,  one  of  $125,  another  of  a  smaller 
amount;  Fall  River,  1,  $300;  Lowell, 
«,  $150  each;  Boston,  5,  $200  each;  Law- 


rence, 1,  $200;  Hingham,  1,  $100;  New 
Bedford,  1,  $250;  Newburyport  1,  $150; 
Connecticut  Valley,  1,  $200;  Connecti- 
cut 1.  $100;  Worcester,  1,  $200;  New 
Hampshire,  1,  $150;  Vermont  1»  $150; 
Lynn,  1,  $100.  Report  was  made  that 
the  Federation  Scholarships  for  the  year 
had  been  awarded  to  C.  P.  FuUer,  of 
Mansfield,  and  to  Frederick  Nosworthy, 
of  Hampton,  Conn.,  R.  £.  NeaU  of  Lynn, 
being  alternate. 

The  annual  dinner  was  hdd  at  7 
o'dock  at  the  Hotd  Kimball,  George 
Wigglesworth,  '74,  President  of  the  Fed- 
eration, acting  as  toastmaster.  On  the 
table  was  a  mass  of  crimson  roses  sent 
by  the  Yale  Alumni  Association  of  West- 
ern Massachusetts.  The  q>eakers  were 
H.  G.  Chimin,  '82,  of  Springfidd,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Connecticut  Valley  Harvard 
aub;  T.  W.  Lamont  '92,  of  New  Yoric, 
President  of  the  Associated  Harvard 
Clubs,  who  told  of  the  San  Frandsoo 
meeting;  Eliot  Wadsworth,  '98^  who 
spokeof  his  experiences  during  his  trip  in 
Europe  as  representative  of  the  Rodce- 
fdler  Foundation  for  the  purposes  of 
securing  rdief  for  the  destitute  Poles; 
and  President  Lowell,  who  talked  of 
entrance  examinations  and  current  Uni- 
versity affairs.  The  following  officers 
were  dected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
dent Charies  W.  Eliot  '53,  Cambridge; 
vice-president  Howard  Elliott  '81, 
Boston;  secretary,  Hermann  F.  Clarke, 
'05,  Boston;  treasurer,  Martin  A.  Tay- 
lor, '89,  Haverhill;  honorary  vice-presi- 
dents, A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  '77,  Cam- 
bridge; Ralph  W.  Ellis,  '79,  Springfidd; 
Henry  M.  Rogers,  '62,  Boston;  Hubert 
G.  Wabur,  '86,  FaU  River;  William  B.  C. 
Stickney,  '65,  Vermont;  Everett  J.  Lake, 
'92,  Connecticut;  Rev.  Charies  T.  Bill- 
ings, '84,  Lowell;  Joseph  S.  Ford,  '94, 
Exeter,  N.H.;  Howard  Coming,  '90, 
Bangor.  Me.;  Austen  F.  Riggs,  '98» 
Bericshire. 
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On  Sept.  9  Dr.  E.  H.  Nichols,  '86, 
spoke  on  "Experiences  with  the  Har- 
vard Unit  in  France."  During  October 
an  illustrated  talk  on  "Modem  Field 
Artillery"  was  given  by  Capt.  Marlbor- 
ough Churchill,  '00,  Captain  Field 
Artillery,  U.S. A.;  an  illustrated  talk  on 
the  American  Ambulance  work  in 
Fhinoe,  by  Dallas  D.  L.  McGrew,  '08; 
an  informal  talk  by  Eliot  Wadsworth, 
'98,  on  his  recent  trip  to  Eur«^>e  as  a 
member  of  the  War  Relief  Conumssion 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  On  Oct. 
22  a  meeting  was  held  in  Harvard  Hall 
to  hear  a  presentation  of  problems  and 
programs  of  national  preparedness  for 
military  emergencies.  Tlie  guests  of  the 
evening  were  Major-General  Leonard 
Wood,  U.S.A.,  Ptendent  Lowell,  and 
General  Charles  H.  Cole,  Adjutant- 
General  M.V.M.  Before  the  meeting 
the  following  members  of  the  Club  gave 
a  dinner  to  Greneral  Wood  in  the  large 
private  dining-room  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  Qubhouse:  G.  G.  Bacon,  '08,  G. 
H.  Balch,  '12,  Edward  Bowditch,  Jr., 
•OS,  R.  W.  Boyden,  '85,  T.  S.  Bradlee, 
'90,  Allston  Burr,  '89,  L  Tucker  Burr, 
'79.  H.  W.  Estey,  D.M.D.,  '97,  J.  W. 
Fariey,  '95,  L.  A.  Frothingham,  '93, 
Warwick  Greene,  '01,  H.  S.  Grew,  '96, 
Capt.  R.  K.  Hale,  '02,  J.  W.  HaUoweO, 
'01,  N.  P.  Hallowell,  '97,  R.  F.  Herrick. 
'90,  F.  L.  Higginson,  Jr.,  '00,  Major  H. 
L.  Higginson,  ^55],  Benjamin  Joy,  '05, 
James  Lawrence,  '01,  Bishop  William 
Lawrence,  '71,  Capt.  C.  T.  Lovering, 
Jr.,  '01,  John  Lowell,  '77,  F.  S.  Mead, 
'87,  R.  B.  Merriman,  '96,  G.  B.  Mori- 
son,  '83,  Odin  RoberU,  '86,  Capt.  C.  M. 
Rotch,  '01,  Major  J.  H.  Sherburne,  '99, 
F.  S.  Sturgis,  '75,  P.  W.  Thomson,  '02, 
Eliot  Wadsworth,  '98.  Barrett  Wendell, 
Jr.,    '01,    George    Wigglesworth,    '74. 


There  were  also  present  at  the  dinner 
as  guests:  Senator  Weeks,  Hon.  George 
von  L.  Meyer,  '79,  F.  R.  Coudert,  Pres. 
McLaurin,  of  M.I.T.,  Commander 
James  P.  Parker,  Walton  Green,  '05, 
Jaspar  Whiting,  and  Guy  Murdiie,  '95. 
Three  new  squash  courts  are  in  proc- 
ess of  construction  over  the  present 
courts. 

P.  W.  Thommm.  '02,  Sec 

NBW  TORK  CITY. 

The  Harvard  Club  of  New  York  City 
celebrated  its  Fiftieth  Anniversary  and 
at  the  same  time  dedicated  the  new 
addition  to  the  Clubhouse  on  Wednes> 
day,  Nov.  8, 1915.  A  full  account  of  this 
occasion  is  given  dsewhere  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  Magamne, 

On  FViday,  Nov.  12,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  construction  of  the  addition, 
the  Club  was  thrown  open  to  ladies,  and 
a  reception  or  Ladies'  Day  was  held  in 
the  afternoon.  A  large  number  of  the 
members  took  this  of^iortunity  of  show- 
ing the  Club  to  their  families  and  friends. 

On  the  evening  of  Nov.  12,  John  S. 
Reed,  '10,  who  has  just  returned  from 
the  Balkans,  Constantinople,  and  Rus- 
sia, where  he  has  been  since  last  March 
as  a  war  correspondent,  and  who  from 
August,  1914,  to  January,  1915,  was 
with  the  English,  French,  and  German 
armies  on  the  Western  Front,  gave  a  talk 
on  his  experiences  on  the  Western  Fh>nt 
and  on  the  Balkan  Situation.  Later 
moving  pictures  were  shown  of  the  Har- 
vard party  on  the  Finland  and  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Associated  Harvard 
Clubs  in  San  Francisco  last  August. 

The  Club  had  three  special  trains  to 
Princeton  on  Nov.  6,  and  a  q>ecial  train 
to  Cambridge  and  return  for  the  Yale 
Game  on  Nov.  20. 

Langdon  P.  Marvin,  '98,  Sec. 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  CLASSES. 

V  The  pencHud  newB  it  omnpiled  from  in- 
fonnation  furnished  by  the  Claes  Secretwiet, 
and  by  the  Secretariee  of  Harvard  Clube  and 
Associations,  and  from  other  reliable  sonroes. 
The  value  of  this  department  micht  be  greatly 
enhanced  if  Harvard  men  everywhere  would 
contribute  to  it.  Responsibility  for  errors 
should  rest  with  the  Editor. 

V  It  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to 
assign  recent  Harvard  men  to  their  proper 
Class,  since  many  who  eaU  themselves  class- 
mates take  their  degrees  in  different  srears.  It 
sometimes  happens,  therefc««,  that,  in  the 
news  furnished  by  the  Secretaries,  the  Class 
rating  of  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue  is  not 
strictly  followed. 

V  Much  additional  personal  news  will  be 
found  in  the  reports  of  the  Harvard  Clubs,  in 
the  Corporation  and  Overseers*  Records,  and 
in  the  University  Notes. 

1850. 

Db.  H.  R.  Stobbr,  See., 
Newport,  R.I. 

Frauds  Charles  Foster  died  at  his 
home  in  Cambridge  Oct.  24,  1915. 
He  was  bom  in  Boston  March  17, 
1829,  the  son  of  Leonard  and  Lydia 
(Gaubert)  Foster.  At  seven  years  of 
age  he  was  sent  to  Mr.  Charles  Green's 
school  at  Jamaica  Plain,  and  sub- 
sequently attended  the  Derry  (N.H.) 
Academy  and  Mr.  David  Leach's 
school  at  Roxbury,  where  he  fitted  for 
Harvard.  He  graduated  in  1850,  and 
had  a  part  in  the  Commencement  ex- 
ercises. He  also  received  a  certificate 
recommending  him  as  qualified  to  fill 
the  position  of  instructor  in  Greek. 
For  three  years  after  graduating  he 
lived  in  Philadelphia,  and  from  1854 
to  1856  traveled  in  Europe.  In  1858 
he  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
remaining  a  year,  and  in  1860  was 
admitted  to  the  Suffolk  Bar.  In  1879, 
1885,  and  1892,  Mr.  Foster  again 
visited  Europe.  Closely  identified  with 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Foster  had  held,  among 
other  oflSces,  that  of  senior  warden  of 
Christ  Church,  Cambridge,  during 
many  years.    He  was  at  one  time  or 


other  connected  with  the  Margaret 
Cofibi  Prayerbook  Society,  Episcopal 
Charitable  Association,  Trustees  of 
Donations,  Society  for  Widows  and 
Orphans,  and  for  three  years  was  a 
member  of  the  Standing  Committee 
of  the  Diocese.  He  had  been  a  trustee 
and  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  St.  Luke's  Home  for  Con- 
valescents, vice-president  and  trustee 
of  the  Cambridge  Hospital,  trustee 
and  life  member  of  the  Cambridge 
Home  for  Aged  People,  and  a  director 
in  several  business  organi£ations.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  oldest 
trustee  in  age  and  length  of  service 
of  St.  Mark's  School,  Southborough, 
trustee  of  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery,  and 
a  member  of  the  following  bodies: 
Hasty  Pudding  Club,  Harvard  Union 
Oife),  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  (life).  New  England  Historic 
Genealogical  Society  (life),  Boston 
Y.M.C.A.  (life).  Episcopalian  Club, 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association, 
and  Post  56,  G.A.R.,  of  Cambridge 
(associate).  He  married  at  Savannah, 
Ga.,  Nov.  24,  1857,  Marion,  daughter 
of  Edward  and  Elisabeth  Louisa 
(Famum)  Padelford.  Mrs.  Foster, 
with  a  daughter,  Mrs.  C.  B5rs  Is- 
dahl,  and  a  son,  Francis  Apthorp 
Foster  [a  1891-92],  survives  him.  An 
elder  son,  Leonard,  died  in  1884;  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1881, 
but  did  not  take  the  degree.  To  the 
above  notes  furnished  by  the  family, 
the  Secretary  must  add  a  word. 
Foster's  personality,  as  a  youth  and 
even  in  old  age,  was  peculiariy  attrac- 
tive. He  was  so  unconscious  of  this, 
with  no  trace  whatever  of  self-ap- 
preciation, that  it  added  to  the  charm. 
He  was  very  gracious,  generous,  whole- 
hearted, and,  while  showing  no  desire 
of  commendation  therefor,  a  very 
public-spirited  man.  This  is  shown  by 
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his  many  affiliations  with  the  cities  of 
Boston  and  Cambridge,  and  with  his 
church.  His  affection  for  his  class- 
mates was  especially  strong.  In  an 
interview  at  his  beautiful  summer 
home  at  Wood's  Holl,  after  many 
years  of  separation  and  but  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  a  brief  hour  was 
•pent  in  recalling  College  days  and 
the  then  intimates  who  had  long  and 
prematurely  left  us.  Though  his  gen- 
eral strength  was  failing,  he  seemed 
then  able  to  outlive  us  all,  and  it  is 
hard  to  realize  that  he  too  has  joined 
the  dear  absentees.  To  the  five  who 
remain,  one  of  whom  is  now  so  feeble 
that  it  has  not  been  thought  wise  to 
inform  him  of  this  death  or  that  of 
Robinson  who  left  but  a  little  earlier, 
Foster's  memory  will  be  of  a  friend 
who  lived  and  died  as  a  Harvard  grad- 
uate should,  devotus  ChriMo  et  Ec- 
eUnca, 

1852. 

Db.  D.  W.  Cheever,  Acting  Sec^ 
557  Boylston  St.,  Boston. 

WHlkm  Robert  Ware  died  in  Mil- 
ton June  9,  1915;  he  was  born  at 
Cambridge  May  27,  1882.  He  was 
the  son  of  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  and 
Mary  Lovell  (Pickard)  Ware.  For 
many  years  members  of  his  family  had 
been  connected  with  Harvard  College. 
He  was  descended  on  his  mother's  side 
from  the  first -master  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School.  Repeated  illnesses 
weakened  his  childhood  and  rendered 
him  at  school  unable  to  develop  him- 
self in  athletics.  At  nine  years  of  age 
he  went  to  Hopkins's  School,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1848  he  was  sent  to  Milton 
Academy.  In  1840,  when  fourteen 
years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  England, 
the  voyage  consuming  thirty  days;  he 
remained  there  four  months.  His 
health  was  restored,  and  his  innate 


taste  for  architecture  was  fostered. 
In  1847  he  went  to  the  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  and  entered  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1848.  His  gentle  and  genial 
character  was  appreciated  by  his  col- 
lege class.  At  graduation  he  had  a 
Latin  oration.  He  now  became  a  priv- 
ate tutor  in  New  York;  and  in  1854 
entered  the  Scientific  School  in  Cam- 
bridge. He  remained  there  two  years 
and  received  the  degree  of  S.B.  He 
then  entered  the  office  of  Edward  C. 
Cabot,  architect.  In  1860  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  Mr.  Henry  Van 
Brunt,  and  began  his  professional 
career  as  an  architect.  In  this  connec- 
tion he  designed  the  plans  of  many 
important  buildings  in  Boston,  and 
his  firm  erected  Memorial  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  Ether  Monument* 
Public  Garden,  Boston.  In  1865  he 
became  Professor  of  Architecture  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  in  1881  Professor  of  Ar- 
chitecture at  Columbia  University, 
N.Y.  He  became  Professor  Emeritus 
at  Columbia  in  1908.  In  1896  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
Harvard. —Edward  King  Buttrick, 
born  Jan.  23,  1831,  son  of  Ephraim 
Buttrick  and  Mary  King,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Revolutionary  re- 
fugee and  lived  at  Halifax,  N.S.,  died 
at  South  Milwaukee^  Wis.,  Nov.  12, 
1915,  at  the  age  of  84.  He  was  fitted 
for  College  by  Gideon  F.  Thayer,  and 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  the 
Class  of  1852.  He  entered  the  Law 
School  in  1852,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1855.  After  graduation  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  H.  L. 
Hazelton.  In  June,  1855,  he  sailed  for 
Europe  on  account  of  hemorrhage  of 
the  lungs.  He  returned  in  Jan.,  1856, 
and  renewed  the  practice  of  the  law. 
In  July  of  the  same  year,  on  account 
of  another  hemorrhage,  he  gave  up 
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the  law  and  traveled  in  the  West.  lo 
1857  he  entered  the  lumber  business  in 
La  Crosse,  Wis.  In  1858  and  1859  he 
lost  two  mills  by  fire.  In  1862  he 
entered  the  U.S.  Army  service,  and 
recruited  a  company.  He  was  made 
captain  of  Co.  H,  81st  Wis.  Infantry, 
and  joined  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land. In  Sept.,  1868,  he  was  left  at 
Columbus,  Ky.,  with  remittent  fever. 
In  Dec.,  1863,  he  rejoined  his  regi- 
ment, and  in  1854  was  appointed  aide- 
de-camp  to  Brig.-Gen.  A.  Baird. 
Sept.  20,  1866,  he  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Amos  Sawyer,  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  Of  this  union  there 
were  born  in  1868  a  daughter,  and 
in  1869  a  son. 

1858. 
At  the  head  of  the  Tran9crijii*8  col- 
umn of  Class  announcements  for  last 
June  stood  the  severely  simple  lines, 
so  familiar  through  the  last  half-cen- 
tury, stating  that  a  designated  room 
would  be  open  on  Commencement  Day 
for  the  Class  of  1858,  and  signed  by 
Secretary  Shaw.  But  when  Com- 
mencement Day  came,  the  Secretary 
was  unable  to  appear.  The  faithful 
old  servitor  was  at  the  roojn  with  his 
modest  spread.  While,  until  1915, 
Shaw  had  been  unfailing  at  his  post, 
having  accepted  it  in  1863  in  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  a  religious  de- 
votee, and  while,  of  late  years,  it  was 
not  unusual  to  muster  a  dozen  class- 
mates and  a  son  or  two  of  members 
of  the  Class,  and  in  one  instance  a 
grandson,  in  1915  but  one  member 
found  his  way  to  the  room  to  taste 
what  must  have  seemed  like  "  funeral 
baked  meats,"  —  and  to  commune 
alone  with  silent  memories  of  the 
past.  —  Samuel  Savage  Shaw,  life- 
long Class  Secretary  of  1858,  bom  at 
49  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston,  Oct.  16, 


1888,  died  there  Sept.  24,  1915.  He 
was  the  youngest  child  of  Lemuel 
Shaw,  the  great  Chief  Justice  of 
Massachusetts.  He  was  fitted  for 
Harvard  at  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
entering  the  school  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  and,  after  passing  creditably 
through  College,  and  enjoying  all  the 
honors  of  good  scholarship  and  of 
club  life,  spent  two  years  at  the  Law 
School  and  a  year  in  the  oflSce  of  Sid- 
ney Bartlett,  of  Boston,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Su£Folk  Bar,  in  1856.  The 
next  two  years  he  devoted  to  an  in- 
structive and  delightful  tour  of  cer- 
tain sections  of  Europe,  and  returned 
to  open  an  office  in  State  St.,  in  1858. 
Here,  and  in  other  law  offices,  he 
passed  the  last  days  of  his  life,  mostly 
occupied  with  conveyancing  and  the 
care  and  management  of  trust  estates. 
He  was  a  man  who  formed  strong 
personal  attachments  and,  in  the  half- 
century  of  service  as  Class  Secretary, 
endeared  himself  in  a  very  exceptional 
way  to  his  Harvard  classmates.  — 
Joseph  Mansfield  Brown,  a  lifelong 
resident  of  Washington,  D.C.,  was 
bom  in  Boston,  Aug.  17,  1882,  and 
died  there,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age, 
Sept.  12,  1915.  No  member  of  the 
Class  was  more  generally  esteemed. 
Of  pleasing  address,  warm  heart  and 
quiet  manner,  he  had  established,  in 
jcarly  years,  a  position  of  which  he 
might  well  be  proud.  He  belonged  to 
that  third  of  the  membership  of  the 
Class  of  *5S  who  entered  Harvard 
from  the  Boston  Latin  School  with 
credit  in  1849,  and,  in  1852,  he  was  an 
organizer  of  the  first  inter-collegiate 
boat-race  between  Yale  and  Harvard, 
and  was  captain  of  the  victorious 
crew  which  rowed  on  Lake  Winnepe- 
saukee  in  the  month  of  August,  1852. 
In  the  Civil  War  he  won  distinguished 
notice  from  Gen.  Sheridan,  and  from 
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Col.  Charles  R.  Lowell*  in  whose  regi- 
ment he  served,  as  lieutenant,  as  cap- 
tain, as  major,  and  as  brevet  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. He  married,  after 
the  war,  Mary  Virginia  Royston.  His 
army  connection  closed  in  1872,  and 
he  had  been  of  great  service  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  in  or- 
ganizing and  administering  the  Freed- 
man's  Bureau.  He  had  been  offered, 
on  recommendation  of  Gov.  Andrew, 
a  cavalier  commission  in  the  regular 
army.  But  this  he  declined. —  Arthur 
Theodore  Lyman  was  bom  in  Boston 
in  1882,  the  son  of  George  Williams 
and  Anne  (Pratt)  Lyman.  He  was 
educated  in  private  schools  and  by 
tutors,  entering  Harvard  in  1849. 
When  he  graduated  in  1858  he  was 
one  of  the  speakers  at  Commencement 
and  the  sixth  in  rank  of  the  first  ten 
in  his  Class.  Immediately  on  leaving 
College  he  entered  the  cotton  business 
and  in  this  business  his  life  has  been 
spent.  He  has  been  at  various  times 
president,  director,  and  trustee  of 
very  many  important  companies,  and 
was  known  as  one  of  the  foremost 
manufacturers  of  textiles  in  the  coun- 
try. Lyman  has  been  a  member  of 
the  corporation  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  President 
of  the  Boston  Athenteum.  From  1892 
to  1899  he  was  an  Overseer  of  Har- 
vard College.  In  1859  he  married  Miss, 
Ella  Lowell,  of  Boston.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  three  sons,  Arthur,  Herbert 
and  Ronald,  and  by  three  daughters, 
the  Misses  Mabel  and  Julia  Lyman 
and  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Cabot. 

1856. 

Jeremiah  Smith,  See^ 
4  B«riEeley  St.,  Cambridge. 

George  Zaccheus  Adams  died,  at 
Roxbury,  Aug.  19,  1915.  He  was  the 
son  of  Charles  and  Nancy  (Robbins) 


Adams;  and  was  bom  at  Chelmsford, 
April  23,  1838.  He  prepared  for  col- 
lege at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Bar  June  26,  1858.  He  prac- 
tised in  Boston,  at  first  in  the  firm  of 
Stevens  &  Adams,  then  by  himself, 
and  later  in  the  firm  of  Adams  & 
Blinn.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  a 
special  justice  of  the  Municipal  Court 
of  Boston.  In  1885  he  declined  the 
offer  of  the  position  of  associate  jus- 
tice of  that  court;  but  in  1896  he  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  to  that  posi- 
tion. He  served  on  that  bench  until 
he  resigned,  on  account  of  ill  health, 
in  1907.  In  1894  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  School  Committee  of  Bos- 
ton, and  held  that  office  for  three 
years.  He  was  married,  Sept.  16, 1861, 
at  Watertown,  to  Joanna  Frances 
Davenport,  daughter  of  Charles 
Davenport.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  three  children:  Mrs.  G.  A. 
McElfresh,  of  Williamstown,  Walter 
D.  Adams  (Harv.  *97),  of  Boston,  and 
Charles  Z.  Adams,  of  Newton  Centre. 
—  Austin  Flint,  who  died  at  New  York 
City,  Sept.  22,  1915,  was  a  member  of 
the  Class  during  the  Freshman  year. 
He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  (and  Professor) 
Austin  Flint  and  Anne  (Skillings) 
Flint;  and  was  born  at  Northampton, 
March  28,  1836.  In  1857  he  received 
the  degree  of  M.D.  from  Jefferson 
Medical  College.  In  the  medical  pro- 
fession Dr.  Flint  had  a  distinguished 
career,  as  was  becoming  in  the  son 
of  his  eminent  father.  He  published 
various  works  on  professional  topics, 
and  held  several  professorships,  in- 
cluding one  at  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College  from  1861  to  1898. 
He  was  at  one  time  Surgeon-General 
of  the  SUte  of  New  York.  Of  late 
years  he  has  been  a  prominent  au- 
thority on  alienism.   He  was  married 
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at  Balbton,  N.Y..  Dec.  «8,  186«.  to 
Elizabeth  B.  McMaster.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  and  four  children: 
Dr.  Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  Sherman,  Elliott 
F.,  and  Anne  Flint. 

1862 
Arthdb  Read,  Sec.^ 
37  Kilby  St.,  BoeUm. 
John  Read,  who  was  bom  in  Cam- 
bridge, May  19, 1840,  died  there  July 
29,  1915.  He  fitted  for  College  at  the 
Cambridge  High  School  and  entered 
the  Class  of  1862,  where  he  at  once 
took  high  place.  He  was  one  of  the 
crew  which  defeated  the  Yale  Sopho- 
mores in  1862,  and  which  three  times 
more  that  year  was  victorious  in 
prominent  races.  On  graduation,  he 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  the 
question  confronting  every  member  of 
the  Class,  —  What  can  I  do  for  the 
country?  He  entered  the  United 
States  Navy  as  an  acting  assistant 
paymaster  Nov.  7, 1862;  was  attached 
to  the  United  States  ironclad  ram 
Keokuk  in  the  attack  on  Charleston, 
of  April  7,  1868,  when  his  vessel,  lead- 
ing the  fleet,  received  ninety  shots  in 
thirty  minutes,  many  of  which  shots 
penetrated  her,  so  that  she  sank.  He 
then  joined  the  West  Gulf  Squadron 
on  the  gunboat  Granite  City,  block- 
ading the  coasts  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas,  and  was  in  ten  different  en- 
gagements there.  May  6,  1864,  in  a 
fight  at  Calcasieu  Pass,  La.,  Read  was 
captured  and  confined  in  Texas,  a 
prisoner  of  war,  for  seven  and  a  half 
months.  Dec.  19,  1864,  broken  in 
health,  he  was  released,  one  of  32  sur- 
vivors out  of  the  111  originally  cap- 
tured, 79  having  died  from  neglect, 
exposure,  and  insufficient  food.  As 
soon  as  possible  after  his  release,  he 
joined  the  United  States  sloop  of  war 
Kear»arge,  but  was  obliged  from  ill 


health  to  resign  from  the  service 
March  18,  1865.  After  resigning  from 
the  service.  Read  became  a  member 
of  his  father's  firm  of  William  Read  k 
Sons,  of  Boston.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cambridge  Common  Coun- 
cil in  1881,  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
in  1882-88,  of  the  Mass.  House  of 
Representatives  in  1888,  and  of  the 
Senate  in  1892  and  1898.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mili- 
Ury  Affairs  in  the  Senate.  He  filled 
many  positions  which  indicated  most 
clearly  the  esteem  and  confidence  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow  citi- 
zens of  Cambridge.  He  was  chief 
marshal  of  the  50th  anniversary  cele- 
bration at  Cambridge,  in  1896.  He 
was  chief  marshal  of  the  naval  pro- 
cession of  the  Grand  Army  National 
Encampment  held  in  Boston  in  1904. 
He  was  a  member  of  Post  56  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  had 
been  vice-commander  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Kearsarge  Naval  Veterans.  For 
many  years  he  served  with  great  en- 
ergy and  ability  as  State  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Mass.  Nautical  Training 
School  and  the  school  ships  Enter' 
prise  and  Ranger.  He  was  a  trustee  of 
the  National  Sailors'  Home.  He  was 
commander  of  the  Mass.Commandery 
of  the  Naval  Order  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  President  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Civil  Service  Association,  and 
a  member  of  the  National  Council  of 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  League  of 
the  United  States.  He  delivered  the 
memorial  address  at  Harvard  in  1900. 
He  was  chosen  one  of  the  electors  of 
the  Electoral  College  of  Massachu- 
setts in  the  election  of  President  Taft 
in  1909,  and  in  1912  was  elected  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Presidential 
Convention  in  Chicago  in  favor  of 
President  Taft.   As  one  of  the  Class 
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Committee  for  many  years  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Class,  he  was  brought  into 
intimate  contact  with  the  members  of 
the  Class,  and  their  loss  is  only  tem- 
pered by  the  thought  that  he  had  suf- 
fered much,  and  that  in  his  death  he 
has  found  rest  and  peace. 

1868. 

C.  H.  Dennt,  Sec,, 
23  Central  St.,  Boston. 

Jolm  William  Fteeman,  son  of 
Jonathan  and  Sarah  Ann  (March) 
Freeman,  was  born  in  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  7, 1842.  He  died  at  Canan- 
daigua,  N.Y.,  Sept.  28,  1915.  At  the 
age  of  six  years  he  was  moved  with 
the  rest  of  the  family  to  Troy,  N.Y. 
He  fitted  for  college  under  the  private 
instruction  of  Rev.  Edgar  Bucking- 
ham, son  of  the  late  Joseph  Bucking- 
ham, of  Cambridge.  After  gradua- 
tion he  studied  medicine  with  Dr. 
James  R.  Wood,  in  New  York  City, 
and  graduated  at  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College  in  March,  1866.  He 
was  a  favorite  pupil  of  Dr.  Wood's 
and  gave  promise  of  ability  and  use- 
fulness in  his  profession.  However, 
Oct.  6,  1866,  he  was  taken  to  Hart- 
ford for  treatment  for  injury  to  his 
brain,  the  result  of  a  blow  on  his 
head,  but  gradually  grew  worse  and 
was  soon  hopelessly  insane.  He  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Canandaigua, 
N.Y.,  and  in  a  hospital  there  he  has 
remained  for  a  little  over  42  years. 
He  had  been  losing  strength  for  several 
months,  and  four  days  before  his 
death  developed  broncho-pneumonia 
which  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  death. 

1866. 

C.  E.  Stratton,  See., 
70  Bute  St..  Boston. 

George  Emery  Littlefleld  was  bom 
in  Boston  Aug.  29, 1844»  and  attended 


its  public  schools,  fitting  for  college 
at  the  Public  Latin  School.  For  nearly 
two  years  after  graduation  he  stud- 
ied Engineering  at  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School.  He  then  took  up 
the  business  of  bookseller,  and  in 
1870  established  himself  on  Comhill 
in  the  bookstore  which  was  to  take 
its  place  among  the  institutions 
of  the  city.  He  dealt  in  all  sorts  of 
works,  but  made  a  specialty  of  those 
relating  to  American  history  and 
genealogy.  Those  subjects  held  in- 
tense interest  for  him.  He  gathered 
a  vast  amount  of  information,  and 
earned  a  reputation  that  spread 
throughout  the  country.  Those  col- 
lecting books  for  both  public  and 
private  libraries  sought  his  advice, 
and  he  was  a  recognized  authority  on 
Americana  in  England  as  well  as  in 
America.  He  published  several  books 
of  value.  In  1900,  Early  Botton  Book" 
eeUere,  and  later.  Early  Maseaehueettt 
Press  and  Early  New  England  Schools 
and  School  Books,  In  1908  he  made 
the  necessary  arrangements  to  secure 
a  Massachusetts  Exhibition  of  Co- 
lonial Books  at  the  Jamestown  Ex- 
position, and  prepared  for  the  same  a 
catalogue  distinguished  for  its  concise 
information  and  pleasing  style.  He 
was  a  member  of  numerous  histori- 
cal societies,  and  of  the  Club  of  Odd 
Volumes  and  the  Society  of  Colo- 
nial Wars.  In  the  summer  of  1915  he 
closed  his  store  and  sold  or  made  ar- 
rangements for  the  sale  of  all  his 
stock  of  books.  In  order,  howeva, 
not  wholly  to  retire  from  business,  he 
agreed  to  take  charge  of  the  genealogi- 
cal department  of  another  bookstore. 
He  died,  however,  suddenly,  Sept.  4, 
1915.  He  was  married  in  Cambridge 
in  1870  to  Emily  F.  Willis,  who  died 
four  weeks  before  him.  He  also  sur- 
vived their  only  child  and  grandchild. 
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1868. 
A.  D.  Chandlsb,  See,, 
70  State  St.,  Boston. 
Ptul  Wentworth,  born  in  Sand- 
wich, N.H.,  Oct.  28,  1846,  died  at  his 
home  in  Sandwich,  Sept.  80,  1915. 
He  was  the  son  of  Col.  Joseph  and 
Sarah  Payson  (Jones)  Wentworth. 
The  Wentworth  lineage  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. His  immediate  antecedents 
held  prominent  public  positions.  He 
was  descended  from  John,  Jr.  (Harv. 
1768),  who  signed  the  original  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  in  1778;  was  a 
member  of  both  branches  of  the  N.H. 
Legislature,  and  an  active  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety.  John, 
Jr's.,  father,  John»  was  several  times 
Speaker  of  the  Colonial  Legislature, 
and  was  President  of  the  first  Revo- 
lutionary Convention  in  the  State; 
was  a  judge,  and  was  a  colonel  of  the 
2d  N.H.  Regiment;  John  was  de- 
scended from  William  who  emigrated 
to  New  England  about  1686,  and  who 
is  the  ancestor  of  all  the  Wentworths 
in  the  United  States  whose  origin  has 
been  traced.  William  was  the  21st  in 
descent  from  Reginald  Wentworth, 
the  Saxon,  living  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  1066,  and  whose 
name  is  written  in  Doomsday  Book, 
in  Norman-French,  as  Rynold  De 
Wynterwade  and  described  as  the 
Lord  of  Wentworth,  in  the  Wapen- 
take of  Stra£Ford,  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire.  Among  these  ancestors 
were  several  knights,  the  EaH  of 
Strafford  and  Richard  Wentworth, 
who  in  1388  was  elevated  to  the  Bish- 
opric of  London,  and  made  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  Wentworth 
graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  at 
Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  and 
delivered  the  valedictory  address.  At 


Harvard  he  received  a  dHur  in  the 
Sophomore  year,  and  his  Commence- 
ment Part  was  a  dissertation  on  "  The 
Vitality  of  Poland.'*  His  rank  for  the 
entire  course  was  four  with  86  per 
cent.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pi  Eta 
Society  and  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
After  graduation  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1872.  He  lived  in  Sand- 
wich, practising  law,  engaging  in 
farming,  and  holding  various  local 
offices,  including  that  of  chairman  of 
the  Selectmen;  he  was  solicitor  for 
Carroll  County,  N.H.;  was  a  member 
of  the  N.H.  House  of  Representatives; 
and  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  N.H.  in  1876.  He 
married,  November  18,  1872,  Miss 
Ellen  T.  Dunklee,  daughter  of  Jacob 
C.  and  Sarah  T.  Dunklee,  of  Con- 
cord, N.H.  His  widow  survives  him, 
and  two  children,  Joseph  Wentworth 
(Dart.  1900;  Harv.  L.L.B.  1903),  of 
the  Boston  Bar,  and  John  Paul  Went- 
worth (Dart.  1908,)  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1871. 

A.  M.  Barnes,  iSee., 
710  MasBaohuaetts  Ave.,  Cambridge. 
Several  members  of  the  Class  were 
present  at  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Lodge,  as  an  expression  of  their  sym- 
pathy with  their  classmate  in  his 
great  bereavement.  —  The  Class  wiU 
observe  the  45th  anniversary  of  its 
graduation  by  a  dinner  at  the .  Uni- 
versity Club  in  Boston  on  the  night 
before  Commencement. 

1874. 

C.  S.  Pbnhallow,  See., 
803  Sears  Bldg..  Boeton. 

John  Sidney  Patton  died  Aug.  IX), 
1915,  in  his  68th  year.  He  was  born 
Nov.  28.  1847,  in  Dysartville,  N.C. 
In  1862,  at  15  years  of  age,  he  enlisted 
in  the  Confederate  Army,  and  took 
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part  in  the  battles  of  Chancellorsville 
and  Gettysburg,  where  his  company 
of  60  men  was  reduced  to  80.  He 
escaped  without  injury  and  did  not 
have  a  single  day*s  sickness  during  his 
service.  After  his  discharge  from  the 
army,  he  started  in  at  school,  having 
an  ambition  to  gain  an  education,  and 
soon  finding  that  he  could  have  noth- 
ing from  such  meagre  schooling  as  was 
to  be  had  at  that  time  in  the  South,  he 
determined  to  go  North  and  qualify 
himself  for  a  college  course.  In  the 
spring  of  1867  he  started  on  foot,  with 
two  other  boys,  arriving  at  Exeter, 
N.H.,  in  the  fall  of  1869.  During  these 
two  years  and  a  half  he  supported 
himself  by  working  in  the  fields  in  the 
summer  time  and  attending  schools 
in  the  winter,  and  teaching  at  the 
same  time  in  other  schools.  At  Exeter 
he  supported  himself  sawing  wood, 
doing  chores  of  all  kinds;  from  Christ- 
mas time  to  the  end  of  the  school  year 
he  made  the  beds  and  swept  the  rooms 
of  the  students  in  Abbott  Hall  for  his 
board.  He  supported  himself  in  Col- 
lege in  the  same  way,  and  by  scholar- 
ships. After  two  years  he  stepped  out 
during  the  Junior  year  and  traveled 
in  Europe,  for  a  rest,  he  said,  from 
his  hard  work.  He  started  from  this 
country  with  a  capital  of  $90,  of  which 
$40  went  to  pay  his  steerage  passage 
and  outfit.  He  spent  a  year  abroad, 
walking  wherever  he  went,  —  most  of 
the  time,  —  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
trip  was  $265,  of  which  he  received 
from  America  about  $150;  the  rest  he 
earned  by  writing  and  giving  English 
lessons  in  Germany.  On  several  oc- 
casions he  was  entirely  out  of  money 
and  was  hard  put  to  it  to  earn  any. 
On  his  return  he  reached  Liverpool 
with  two  shillings  only  in  his  pocket, 
expecting  that  he  might  be  there  sev- 
eral weeks  before  getting  a  chance  to 


work  his  way  back,  and  he  was  get- 
ting anxious  about  his  fall  examina- 
tions. He  learned,  by  chance,  of  a 
lady  who  was  sailing  for  America  with 
three  children,  and  she  wanted  some 
one  to  look  out  for  them  on  the  pas- 
sage. He  rushed  for  the  steamer,  leav- 
ing his  luggage  at  the  railroad  station, 
made  satisfactory  arrangements,  and 
sailed  immediately  for  home*  which  he 
reached  in  time  to  study  up  and  pass 
his  examinations  for  the  Senior  year. 
He  attended  the  Harvard  Law  School 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Dallas, 
Texas,  May  13,  1878.  After  a  year 
there  he  came  to  Boston,  wha«  he 
continued  in  the  practice  of  law  until 
his  death. 

1875. 

Judge  W.  A.  Rbko,  See., 
Brockton. 
John  Kidson  Woodward  died  at  Hot 
Springs,  Va.,  Sept.  26,  1915,  of  pneu- 
monia. He  had  been  in  poor  health 
for  a  long  time,  never  having  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  a  shot  through  the 
liver  received  during  a  raid,  in  Nov. 
1909,  on  the  Merchant's  National 
Bank  of  New  Albany,  Ind.,  of  which 
he  was  president.  For  a  time  his  life 
was  despaired  of,  although  he  re- 
gained his  strength  to  some  extent 
after  the  assault  upon  him.  He  left 
the  class  during  his  Sophomore  year, 
and  for  many  years  was  president  of 
the  Merchants'  National  Bank  of  New 
Albany,  Ind.,  until  its  consolidation 
with-  the  2d  National  Bank  of  that 
dty.  He  was  president  of  the  New 
Albany  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Co.  and 
director  of  the  Water  Works  and 
Street  Railway  Company,  until  their 
absorption  by  other  interests.  Feb. 
27, 1889,  he  married  at  Glen  view,  Ky ., 
Clementine  Virginia  Davis,  who  sur- 
vives him. 
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1876. 

£.  H.  Habdino,  Sec., 
6  Bmooo  St.,  Boston. 


James  Bdwin  Cleaves,  M.D.,  died 
at  Medford,  June  20, 1015.  He  was  the 
son  of  Edwin  W.  and  Abigail  Little- 
field  (Eaton)  Cleaves;  bom  at  Somer- 
ville,  July  5,  1853;  prepared  for  Col- 
lege at  the  High  School,  Medford; 
graduated  with  the  Class  and,  in  1870, 
at  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 
Cleaves  settled  in  Medford  and  prac- 
tised there  as  physician  and  surgeon. 
He  was  a  member  and  coundUor  of 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society; 
member  of  the  Medford  Board  of 
Health  for  ten  years.  He  was  mar- 
ried July  18,  1882,  to  Emmie  S.  Nel- 
son. —  Frederic  Henry  Kidder  died  at 
Medford,  Oct.  18,  1015,  after  a  two 
years'  illness  with  paralysis.  He  was 
the  son  of  Francis  H.  and  Julia  T. 
IQdder;  born  at  Medford,  May  5, 
1858;  prepared  for  College  at  the  High 
School,  Medford.  After  graduation 
he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Thomas 
L.  Wakefield  and  at  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  was  admitted  to 
the  Suffolk  County  Bar  in  1870,  and 
practised  law  in  Boston.  He  served 
seven  years  on  the  Medford  School 
Board;  five  years  as  chairman  of 
Civil  Service  Examiners  in  Medford; 
was  a  trustee  of  the  Medford  Savings 
Bank,  and  a  member  of  the  Medford 
Historical  Society.  He  was  married 
Feb.  0,  1881,  to  Carrie  Edith  Fams- 
worth.  —  '^nilard  Knowiton  Dyer, 
MJ).,  died  Oct.  18,  1015,  a)  the  Peter 
Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  Boston.  He 
was  the  son  of  Micah  and  Julia  Anne 
(Knowiton)  Dyer;  bom  at  Boston, 
April  21,  1852;  prepared  for  College 
at  Phillips  Andover  Academy;  was 
given  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1880,  as  of 
1876;  attended  the  Harvard  Medical 


School  for  three  years,  and  also  stud- 
ied in  Vienna  and  London. 

1870. 

Rev.  Edwabd  Hale,  See., 
6  Circuit  Road,  Chestnut  Hill. 
R.  W.  Ellis  is  one  of  the  honorary 
vice-presidents  of  the  New  England 
Federation  of  Harvard  Clubs  for  the 
current  year.  —  G.  v.  L.  Meyer  is 
chairman  of  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary 
Commission  of  Massachusetts.  —  A 
bronze  tablet  placed  in  the  new  Acad- 
emy Building  of  Phillips  Academy, 
Exeter,  N.H.,  bears  the  inscription, 
*'  In  memory  of  Harlan  Page  Amen, 
A.M.,  Litt.D.,  seventh  principal  of 
the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  1805- 
1018.  Upbuilder  of  ideals  and  re- 
sources, teacher  and  leader  of  teach- 
ers, helper  of  boys  to  be  men,  modest, 
zealous,  thorough,  righteous.  *  He 
wrought  with  tireless  hand  through 
crowded  days  like  one  who  hastened 
lest  the  eternal  sleep  should  steal  up- 
on him  ere  his  work  was  done.'  "  — 
Frank  Herbert  Daniels  died  suddenly, 
from  heart  disease,  at  his  home  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  Oct.  SO.  He  was 
bom  at  Charlestown  Sept.  1, 1856,  the 
son  of  Charles  Edwin  and  Frances 
Maria  (Billings)  Daniels.  He  pre- 
pared for  College  at  the  Boston  Latin 
School  and  was  admitted  in  July,  1875. 
The  year  after  his  graduation  he  spent 
in  Europe,  traveling  most  of  the  time 
but  remaining  for  four  months  at 
Hanover.  On  his  return  home  in  1880 
he  entered  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  where  he  graduated  in  June, 
1884,  with  the  degrees  of  M.D.  cum 
laude,  and  A.M.  From  July  1,  1888, 
to  Jan.  1,  1884,  he  had  been  house 
physician  at  the  Boston  Lying-in 
Hospital.  The  year  1884-85  he 
spent  at  Munich,  Germany,  serving, 
by  Prof.  Wibckel's  appointment,  as 
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assistant  physician  at  the  Frauen- 
klinik.  He  returned  to  America  in  the 
fall  of  1885,  and  in  January,  1886,  be- 
gan the  practice  of  medicine  in  New 
York.  In  May  of  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  out- 
patient department  of  the  Manhattan 
Hospital,  and  in  April,  1887,  was 
elected  senior  visiting  physician  to  the 
hospital  and  secretary  of  its  medical 
board.  He  was  also  elected  in  1887 
curator  to  the  city  hospitals  on  Ran- 
dall's Island,  but  on  account  of  other 
work  held  this  position  for  only  a  year. 
He  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  colla- 
borators of  the  Annual  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  published  in  1888,  and  one  of 
the  assistants  on  the  Medical  Times 
and  Register,  Later  in  1887  he  was 
appointed  senior  visiting  physician  to 
the  J.  Hood  Wright  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, and  became  the  chairman  of  its 
medical  board,  positions  which  he  held 
for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  re- 
signing both  on  Nov.  1,  1912.  He  was 
a  fellow  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  vice-president  of  the 
American  Medical  Jurisprudence  So- 
ciety, and  a  member  of  the  Manhattan 
Medical  Society,  the  Greater  New 
York  Medical  Association,  the  County 
Medical  Society  and  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  Jurisprudence,  and  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  Society  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent in  1908-04.  He  was  married  at 
Newton,  May  11,  1887,  to  Minnie 
Bigelow  Gay,  daughter  of  Charies 
Merrick  and  Maria  Susan  Gay,  who 
survives  him.  Of  their  two  children 
only  the  elder,  a  daughter,  is  living. 

'    1880. 

John  Woodbubt,  Sec., 
14  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 
Nat  Maynard  Brigham  was  born 
at   Sazonville,  March  8,  1856.     His 


father,  Alfred  Milo  Brigham,  was  a 
soldier  of  the  Civil  War  and  lost  his 
life  at  Petersburg,  Va.  His  mother, 
Caroline  (Damon)  Brigham,  was  for 
several  years  following  the  war  post- 
mistress at  Natick,  to  which  place  the 
family  had  removed.  Brigham  pre- 
pared for  College  at  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy  and  entered  with  the  Class 
of  '79,  but  graduated  with  the  Class  of 
'80.  For  four  years  he  was  a  member 
of  Bancroft's  famous  Varsity  Crew 
which  was  never  defeated  by  Yale. 
He  had  a  tenor  voice  of  unusually 
pure  quality,  —  which  made  him  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Glee  Club. 
After  graduation  Brigham  was  first 
with  a  publishing  house  and  then  for  a 
year  in  the  Boston  Custom  House, 
during  which  time  he  organized  the 
Lotus  Glee  Club.  In  1885  he  went 
West  and  was  for  three  years  at 
Omaha  in  the  real-estate  business. 
From  there  he  went  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
where  he  #as  engaged  in  the  oil 
business.  In  1893  he  was  made  U.S. 
Marshall  for  the  Territory  of  Utah,  to 
which  position  he  was  reappointed 
when  Utah  became  a  State,  and  served 
until  1897.  He  was  married  in  1894, 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  to  Luella  Cobb, 
and  in  1898,  on  account  of  her  ill- 
health,  they  removed  to  Pasadena, 
Cal.  He  was  for  a  time  traveling 
passenger  agent  for  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  F^  Railroad  and  had 
traveled  extensively  in  the  West,  es- 
pecially in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
In  1900  he  began  lecturing  on  subjects 
connected  ^with  the  Far  West  and  In- 
dian customs  and  this  became  his 
profession  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  made  his  home  at  Wheaton, 
111.,  with  an  office  in  Chicago,  and  his 
lecture  tours  often  brought  him  to 
Massachusetts  and  among  old  friends. 
Last  spring  he  had  removed  his  home 
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to  Brookline,  but  while  absent  on  a 
lecture  tour,  died  suddenly,  Aug.  9, 
1915,  of  heart  trouble,  while  boarding 
a  train  at  Hamilften,  O.  He  had  been 
at  the  Commencement  celebrations 
at  Cambridge  in  June  and  to  those 
who  saw  him  seemed  to  be  in  excellent 
health  and  spirits.  The  funeral  serv- 
ices and  burial  were  at  Natick,  which 
he  regarded  as  his  old  home.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow  and  two 
daughters.  To  the  Harvard  men  who 
knew  and  were  associated  with  Brig- 
ham,  —  and  they  were  many  and  not 
to  be  distinguished  by  classes,  —  it 
will  always  be  difficult  to  separate  the 
impressions  of  that  golden  voice  from 
the  man  himself,  —  sincere,  pure, 
lovable.  —  FMnk  Russak,  son  of 
Benjamin  and  Flora  (Joel)  Russak, 
was  bom  in  New  York  City  on  April 
10,  1858.  He  entered  the  University 
of  New  York  at  an  unusually  early 
age  and  graduated  from  that  institu- 
tion with  honors  in  his  seventeenth 
year.  After  travel  in  Europe  he  pre- 
pared for  the  Harvard  examinations 
with  a  private  tutor  and  entered  with 
the  Class  of  1880.  In  his  Sophomore 
year  impaired  health  compelled  him 
to  give  up  the  course  and  he  went 
abroad  again  in  search  of  health. 
Returning  a  few  years  later  to  New 
York  he  entered  the  banking  and 
brokerage  business,  later  forming  a 
partnership  with  a  brother  under  the 
name  of  Russak  Brothers.  He  was  an 
amateur  pianist  of  distinction,  and 
carried  his  interest  in  music  through 
life.  Some  years  ago,  to  start  a  build- 
ing fund  for  the  erection  of  the  Monte- 
fiore  Home  for  Chronic  Invalids  in 
New  York  City,  he  arranged  a  pro- 
duction of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
Operetta  lolatUhe,  which  was  per^ 
formed  by  amateurs,  several  of  whoih 
later  became  professionals,  with  great 


success.  In  1899  he  was  married  to 
Marie  EUene  Bumard,  a  well-known 
opera  singer,  and  after  that,  having 
retired  from  business,  lived  most  of  the 
time  abroad.  He  died  suddenly  from 
heart  trouble  Dec.  4,  1914,  on  the 
steamship  Minnetonka  crossing  from 
England  to  the  United  States.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow.  —  Frederick 
William  Sharon  was  bom  at  San 
Francisco  Aug.  2,  1857,  and  was  the 
son  of  the  late  Senator  William 
Sharon,  of  Nevada,  and  his  wife  Marie 
Anna  (Maloy)  Sharon.  After  leaving 
College  he  made  his  home  until  1896 
in  San  Francisco,  where  he  was  occu- 
pied .with  the  varied  interests  of  his 
family,  but  not  engaged  in  any  active 
business  or  profession.  In  that  year 
he  went  to  Paris,  France,  to  live,  and 
made  that  city  his  residence,  with  oc- 
casional visits  to  California.  During 
the  last  few  years,  however,  he  has 
spent  much  time  in  California.  His 
death,  which  occurred  at  San  Fran- 
cisco July  14,  1915,  was  due  to  a 
complication  of  diseases.  Sharon  was 
married  to  Louise  Tevis  Aug.  2, 1884, 
and  their  only  child,  William  Tevis 
Sharon,  died  several  years  ago. 

1881. 

Rev.  John  W.  Suteb,  Sec., 
Hotel  Puritan,  Boston. 
William  Noyes  died  at  Boston  Oct. 
20,  1915.  Noyes  was  bom  at  Boston, 
Nov.  6,  1857,  and  entered  College 
from  F.  P.  Hopkinson*s  School.  After 
graduation,  he  entered  the  Medical 
School,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1885.  He  specialized  from  the 
start  in  mental  diseases.  He  was  at 
the  Danvers  Hospital,  then  resident 
physician  at  the  Baltimore  City  Lu- 
natic Hospital,  at  the  Bloomingdaie 
Asylum,  New  York,  and  finally  four 
years  at  the  McLean,  Somerville,  as 
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assistant  physician  and  pathologist. 
During  these  years,  he  was  for  nine 
months  at  Vienna  and  Berlin,  return- 
ing to  organise  a  laboratory  at  Mc- 
Lean for  research  in  psychiatry  and 
neurology.  He  was  for  three  years  at 
Fozboro,  as  assistant  physician,  and 
then  for  ten  years  Medical  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Boston  Insane  Hos- 
pital, men's  department,  Mattapan, 
receiving  in  1905  appointment  as 
general  superintendent  of  the  Boston 
Insane  Hospital.  After  laying  down 
this  work  in  1910,  he  took  up  private 
practice,  living  in  Jamaica  Plain.  He 
received  an  appointment  at  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School  in  1904,  as  in- 
structor in  mental  diseases,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Neu- 
rological Society  and  other  kindred 
associations.  He  married,  in  1894, 
Lucia  Maria  Clapp,  who  survives  him. 
There  are  two  sons.  Noyes  was  uni- 
versally respected  by  his  associates  in 
his  profession,  and  was  a  loyal  friend, 
as  his  friends  in  '81  can  testify. 

1882. 

H.  W.  CuNNiNOHAif,  See., 
89  SUte  St.,  Boston. 
Prof.  G.  L.  Kittredge  on  May  20  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Johns  Hopkins.  —  Daniel  B. 
Fearing's  magnificent  collection  of 
over  12,000  books  on  Angling  and 
Fish,  the  most  complete  library  on  the 
subject  ever  brought  together,  has 
been  given  to  the  College,  and,  next 
to  the  Widener  books,  was  the  first 
collection  to  be  placed  in  the  new 
Library.  —  C.  H.  Stevens,  on  July  1, 
formed  the  firm  of  C.  H.  &  R.  L. 
Stevens,  Inc.,  to  deal  in  cotton  yams, 
at  808  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
with  a  branch  office  in  Boston.  —  The 
only  living  foreign  member  of  the 
Class,  Robert  Cumming,  of  Glasgow, 


Scotland,  a  successful  business  man 
and  manager  of  a  large  insurance 
company,  has  always  taken  a  keen 
interest  and  active  part  in  military  af- 
fairs, and  hoped  to  serve  at  the  front 
in  the  present  war,  but  because  of  his 
age  expects  the  British  Government 
will  assign  him  to  some  home  duty.  — 
Frederic  Warren's  oldest  son,  Guy,  is 
a  lieutenant  in  the  English  Navy  and 
is  in  command  of  the  torpedo  boat 
destroyer  Raeehorse  stationed  off  Do- 
ver. He  was  married  on  June  15 
and  was  given  forty-eight  hours' 
leave  of  absence  on  that  occasion.  — 
Robert  Codman,  Protestant  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Maine,  died  in  Boston  on 
October  7.  He  was  the  son  of  Robert 
Codman,  a  prominent  lawyer  and 
man  of  affairs  in  Boston,  where  he  was 
bom  Dec.  80,  1859,  and  where  he  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  Mr. 
Noble's  School.  After  his  graduation 
he  studied  for  three  years  at  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  and  received  the 
degree  of  LL.B.  in  1885,  and  became 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  and  the  care  of  trust  prop- 
erty. Upon  the  death  of  his  brother. 
Rev.  Archibald  Codman,  in  1891,  he 
decided  to  abandon  law  and  study 
for  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  of  which  his  father  and 
mother  were  devout  adherents.  In 
1894  he  became  curate  of  All  Saints' 
Parish  at  Dorchester,  and  in  the 
following  year  rector  of  St.  John's 
Church  on  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 
On  Feb.  24,  1900,  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Maine,  and 
there,  for  over  fifteen  years,  he  labored 
with  marked  success.  His  upright 
character,  his  executive  ability,  and 
his  steadfast  labor  accomplished  much 
for  his  diocese,  and  his  death  leaves 
a  void  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill. 
He  was  given  the  honorary  degree  of 
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S.T.D.  by  Trinity  College  in  1900  and 
by  Bishop's  College  at  Lenozville, 
Canada,  in  1004.  Only  three  weeks 
before  his  death  he  was  married  at 
Bar  Harbor  to  Miss  Margaretta 
Biddle  Porter,  and  while  on  his  wed- 
ding journey  he  was  stricken  with 
severe  brain  trouble  and  removed  to 
a  Boston  hospital  where  he  died.  A 
man  of  rare  intellectual  accomplish- 
ments and  charm  of  manner  he  will  be 
sadly  missed  by  his  Classmates,  and 
to  his  diocese,  where  he  had  wrought 
so  well,  his  loss  will  be  well-nigh  ir- 
reparable. 

1883. 

Fbedebick  Nichols,  Sec., 
2  Joy  St.,  Boston. 
John  Chandler  died  on  Aug.  15,  at 
Chicago,  HI.  The  son  of  John  and 
Anna  (Perkins)  Chandler,  he  was 
bom  in  Boston,  April  18,  1862,  and 
prepared  for  College  at  Chauncey 
Hall  School,  where  he  was  in  the  class 
with  Kikkawa,  A.  G.  Weeks,  and 
W.  C.  Winslow.  After  graduation,  in 
September,  1888,  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  Warren  &  Co.,  steamship 
agents,  of  Boston,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained connected  until  1897.  Since 
that  time'  he  had  acted  as  agent  for 
various  business  enterprises,  chiefly 
in  the  West,  having  his  headquarters 
for  the  most  part  in  Chicago.  He  was 
married,  April  4,  1888,  to  Lucy  Brig- 
ham  Foster,  who,  with  a  son  and 
daughter,  survives  him.  His  son, 
John  Chandler,  Jr.,  graduated  from 
Yale  in  the  Class  of  1912.  His  daugh- 
ter, Dorothy,  was  married,  in  June, 
1912,  to  J.  Sloat  Fassett,  Jr.,  of  New 
York.  —  At  the  nineteenth  meeting 
of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs, 
held  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Aug.  21,  the  following  '83  men 
were  present:  CM.  Belshaw,  G.  B. 


Dewson,  R.  B.  Ennis,  W.  O.  Edmands, 
M.  W.  Haskell,  F.  E.  Jennison,  Ed- 
ward Kent,  D.  I.  Mackie,  A.  W.  Pol- 
lard, Osgood  Putnam,  and  A.  K. 
Stone.  This  was  the  largest  repre- 
sentation from  any  Class  down  to  the 
1900's.  Dewson,  Mackie,  Pollard, 
and  Stone,  with  their  wives,  were 
passengers  on  the  steamer  Finland, 
which  went  through  the  Canal.  Pol- 
lard went  on  to  Japan,  and  writes  the 
Secretary,  on  a  card  embellished  with 
Japanese  characters  of  his  own  con- 
struction, that  he  has  enjoyed  meet- 
ing "  Our  Baron  Kikkawa."  —  Prof. 
C.  H.  Grandgent  has  been  appointed 
Exchange  Professor  at  the  Sorbonne, 
and  will  devote  the  first  half  of  the 
year  to  his  duties  there.  —  C.  P. 
Perin,  who  returned  in  August  after 
a  year  in  India,  is  considering  a  prop- 
osition to  go  back  to  that  country 
for  a  term  of  years  and  associate  him- 
self with  the  Tata  Iron  Co.,  which  he 
has  been  instrumental  in  building  up. 

1884. 

T.  K.  CuMMiNB,  See,, 
70  State  St.,  Bostoo. 
Rev.  Charles  T.  Billings  has  re- 
signed as  rector  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  in  Lowell,  where  he  has  been 
established  since  Sept.  18,  1896,  and 
on  Dec.  1,  1915,  he  will  become  rector 
of  the  Belmont  Congregational- Uni- 
tarian Church,  Belmont.  —  Rev. 
S.  A.  Eliot,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
missioners, presided  at  the  83d  Lake 
Mohonk  Conference  on  the  Indian 
and  other  dependent  peoples,  which 
was  held  in  October.  —  Nathaniel 
Gushing  Nash  died  in  Boston  Oct.  10, 
1915,  after  an  illness  of  many  months. 
He  was  born  in  Boston  April  4,  1862, 
the  son  of  Nathaniel  Cushing  and 
Lucy  Turner  (Briggs)  Nash.   He  pre- 
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pared  for  college  at  the  private  school 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Mack,  Bel- 
mont, and  at  Mr.  G.  W.  C.  Noble's 
school  in  Boston.  After  graduating 
with  the  Class,  he  was  a  special  stud- 
ent at  Harvard  during  the  academic 
term  of  1885-86,  taking  a  course  in 
history  and  political  economy.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1891  and  1892  he  took  a 
course  of  study  in  botany  in  the  Grad- 
uate School,  receiving  the  degree  of 
A.M.  at  Commencement  in  1892. 
After  that  he  devoted  himself  prin- 
cipally to  the  care  of  his  own  prop- 
erty, engaging  also  in  a  variety  of  out- 
side interests.  He  always  felt  a  keen 
interest  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  and 
for  many  years  served  on  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Overseers  to 
visit  that  institution.  He  served  also 
on  the  Committee  on  Botany,  acting 
for  several  years  as  its  Chairman.  He 
gave  to  the  University  the  botanical 
lecture-room,  which  was  named,  in 
memory  of  his  father  N.  C.  Nash. 
His  recreations  were  yachting,  fish- 
ing, shooting,  and  hunting  big  game. 
He  was  an  expert  rifle  shot  and  gave 
much  attention  to  the  sport,  being  a 
director  and  president  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Rifle  Association.  He  was 
a  director  of  the  Cambridge  Trust 
Company  from  the  time  it  was  found- 
ed and  for  several  years  held  the  posi- 
tion of  president  of  the  company.  He 
had  been  a  director  at  different  times 
in  a  number  of  other  corporations  and 
was  a  member  of  many  clubs,  pa- 
triotic associations,  and  societies.  He 
was  married  in  Arlington,  June  26, 
1884,  to  Nellie  Munro,  daughter  of 
Nehemiah  Munro  and  Mary  Eliza- 
beth (Fiske)  Fessenden.  His  wife  and 
one  son,  Nathaniel  Cushing,  who  was 
bom  June  19, 1885,  survive  him.  An- 
other son,  Edward  Fessenden,  bom 
March  14,  1892,  died  Aug.  19,  1894. 


His  son  Nathaniel  graduated  at  Har* 
vard  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1907, 
and  from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in 
1911  with  the  degree  of  LL.B.  He  is 
now  practising  his  profession  in  Bos- 
ton. 

1885. 

H.  M.  WiLLiAiiB,  See., 
16  Stote  St.,  Boston. 
Hon.  G.  D.  Cushing  was  defeated 
in  the  primaries  by  a  small  plurality 
for  the  nomination  for  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  on  the  Republican 
ticket.  He  presided  at  .the  Republi- 
can Convention  in  Boston  Oct.  2.  He 
is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Tax  Association.  —  Two  '85 
men  have  been  appointed  by  Secre- 
tary Daniels  on  the  Naval  Advisory 
Board,  Prof.  A.  G.  Webster,  nomi- 
nated by  the  American  Mathematical 
Society,  and  B.  B.  Thayer,  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers. —  J.  J.  Storrow  gave  a  bar- 
becue on  his  grounds  at  Lincoln  in 
October,  the  proceeds  of  which  were 
devoted  to  several  war  charities.  — 
J.  B.  Newhall  is  one  of  the  Protective 
Committee  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
minority  stockholders.  —  C.  W.  Birt- 
well  has  given  up  sociological  work 
as  a  livelihood  and  associated  himself 
with  J.  A.  Schweinfurth,  architect, 
53  State  St.,  Boston,  in  a  business 
capacity.  —  C.  G.  Parker  has  been 
appointed  by  the  New  Jersey  courts 
receiver  of  the  Rock  Island  Co.  of 
New  Jersey  and  of  the  Intemational 
Mercantile  Marine  Co.  in  New  Jer- 
sey. —  H.  M.  Williams  is  treasurer 
of  the  Judge  H.  H.  Baker  Memorial. 
—  Col.  F.  S.  Billings  has  purchased  a 
winter  residence  in  Milton.  His  legal 
residence  continues  to  be  at  Wood- 
stock, Vt.  —  O.  R.  Hansen  has  built 
a  summer  home  at  Bainbridge  Is- 
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land  on  Buget  Sound,  near  Seattle.  — 
E.  L.  Dorr  attended  the  Plattsburg 
Camp  for  business  men  in  August.  — 
R.  S.  Bickford  has  associated  himself 
with  the  Nevada  Winemucca  Gold 
Mine  of  which  V.  C.  Alderson  is 
President.  —  A  memorial  of  R.  S. 
Gorham,  attractively  printed  and 
bound,  has  been  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed among  his  friends. 

1886. 
The  following  changes  of  address 
should  be  noted:  J.  F.  McClure, 
R.F.D.  89,  Brookfield  Center,  Ct.; 
W.  W.  Bruner,  180  Ferry  St.,  Oakland, 
Cal.;  Gilbert  Tompkins,  863  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York  City.;  J.  B. 
Harris,  111  Devonshire  St.,  Boston; 
£.  B.  Jennings,  15  Lincoln  St.,  Exeter, 
N.H.  —  There  were  in  attendance  at 
the  San  fVandsco  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociated Clubs  the  following  members 
of  '86:  W.  W.  Bruner,  D.  H.  Coolidge, 
P.  L.  Campbell  P.  R.  Frothingham, 
J.  H.  Huddleston,  E.  T.  Lee,  G.  B. 
Somers,  W.  H.  Slocum.  —  A.  A.  Glea- 
•on  announces  a  new  partnership  in 
which  there  are  associated  with  bim 
J.  J.  Higgins  and  W.  M.  Mclnnes, 
with  offices  at  60  State  St.,  Boston. 
—  Howard  Taylor  has  just  returned 
from  the  other  side  where  he  spent 
some  time  in  France  and  England.  — 
Dr.  E.  H.  Nicholls  writes  as  follows 
of  his  work  abroad:  "  The  so-called 
Harvard  Surgical  Unit,  in  reality  the 
Second  Harvard  Surgical  Unit,  the 
earlier  one  being  sent  to  the  American 
Ambulance  hospital,  was  undertaken 
because  of  a  request  sent  from  the 
British  War  Office,  through  Sir  Wil- 
liam Osier,  with  the  approval  of 
Robert  Bacon*  to  the  President  of 
Harvard  University,  asking  if  Har- 
vard would  provide  a  staff  for  a  British 
base  hospital.    A  similar  request  was 


sent  to  Johns  Hopkins  and  to  Col- 
umbia Universities.  At  a  meeting  held 
in  New  York  in  the  latter  part  of 
April,  with  representatives  from  the 
three  universities,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  three  universities  would  provide 
a  staff  for  a  British  base  hospital  for 
at  least  six  months.  Harvard  to  take 
the  first  three  months.  It  was  del- 
egated to  me  to  organise  Harvard's 
contingent.  This  contingent  con- 
sisted of  84  medical  officers  and  75 
nurses.  The  medical  officers  were 
drawn,  with  three  exceptions,  from 
greater  Boston,  and  all  were  gradu- 
ates of  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
and  more  than  half  were  professors  or 
other  officers  of  instruction  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 
The  nurses  were  drawn  from  the  train- 
ing schools  of  eastern  Massachusetts. 
The  entire  party  left  New  York,  June 
27,  for  the  three  months*  service,  and 
after  a  delay  of  ten  days  in  London  for 
equipment,  the  contingent  went  to  a 
British  base  hospital,  not  far  from  Bou- 
logne, and  was  put  in  charge  of  a  1000- 
bed  military  hospital.  The  work  was 
the  usual  army  work,  including  about 
one  third  medical  cases.  The  work  was 
chiefly  infected  wounds  and  the  re- 
moval of  foreign  bodies,  mostly  shrap- 
nel. Various  clinical  reports  will  be 
made  by  the  members  of  this  party 
later.  The  work,  on  the  whole,  was 
very  creditably  performed.  The  Unit 
obtained  an  enviable  reputation. 
Notable  in  the  work  was  the  work  of 
the  dental  men,  and  the  head  dental 
man,  with  two  assistants,  still  re- 
mains in  France  in  charge  of  a  cen- 
tral dental  infirmary,  to  which  all 
fractured  jaw  cases  are  sent,  for  so- 
called  reconstruction  work.  The  work 
was  extremely  interesting,  not  only 
from  a  clinical  point  of  view,  but  from 
the  point  of  human  interest.  Forty  of 
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the  nurses  are  now  remaining  in  the 
same  hospital.  Harvard  is  now  plan- 
ning to  send  on  another  contingent 
to  fill  up  the  gaps  of  the  first  line,  and 
the  organization  of  that  party  is  now 
under  way."  —  Two  days  after  sending 
in  the  notes  above,  Dr.  J.  H.  Huddle- 
ston,  secretary  of  the  Class,  died  in 
New  York  City  of  pneumonia  on  Oct. 
80.   A  notice  will  appear  later. 

1887. 
G.  P.  FuBBER,  See., 
344  South  Station,  Boston. 
George  Perkins  Knapp  was  born  in 
Bitlis,  Turkey,  June  18,  1868;  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  College  in  1887; 
from  Hartford  Theological  Seminary 
in  1890;  ordained  to  the  Christian 
ministry  and  appointed  missionary  of 
the  American  Board  in  1890;  married 
July  2, 1890,  to  Miss  Anna  J.  Hunt  of 
Barre;  served  in  Bitlis  1890-96,  Con- 
stantinople 1896-97,  Harpoot  and 
Bitlis,  1897-1914;diedin  August,  1915. 
He  leaves  a  wife  and  four  children,  all 
of  whom  are  in  this  country.  Knapp 
was  25  years  a  missionary  in  Turkey. 
His  father  and  mother  were  mission- 
aries before  him;  and  all  the  tragic  ex- 
periences through  which  he  passed 
were  not  able  to  drive  him  from  the 
distracted  people  to  whom  he  had  de- 
voted his  life.  After  spending  six  years 
in  Bitlis,  he  was  arrested  on  a  wholly 
false  charge  of  inciting  sedition,  was 
made  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house, 
where  his  enemies  watched  him  so 
closely  that  for  weeks  he  dared  not 
show  himself  at  door  or  window.  It 
was  intended  to  deport  him  from 
Turkey,  but  with  great  courage  and 
persistence  he  asserted  his  right  of 
having  a  trial  at  Constantinople. 
This  brought  a  stay  in  the  proceed- 
ings. For  ten  years  from  1899  Knapp 
was  in  Harpoot,  where  he  did  much  to 


improve  the  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial conditions,  and  to  relieve  the 
oppressed  people.  He  died  in  Diar- 
bekir  some  time  during  August  of  this 
year  from  causes  which  are  not  yet 
known.  But  his  sympathy  for  the 
Armenians  and  his  activities  in  their 
behalf  make  it  seem  clear  that  in  some 
way  his  death  is  to  be  connected  with 
the  atrocities  which  are  now  being 
perpetrated  upon  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple. His  loyalty  to  the  cause  to  which 
he  gave  himself  was  noble  and  com- 
plete. 

1888. 

G.  L.  PuuBiFBB,  Sec., 
412  Barrioter's  Hall,  Boston. 
Charles  M.  Cabot  died  suddenly  at 
Beverly  Sept.  5.  He  had  not  been  in 
good  health  during  the  summer,  but 
his  condition  was  improving  and  his 
friends  were  very  hopeful.  Aug.  2  he 
had  withdrawn  from  the  firm  of 
Moors  &  Cabot,  of  which  he  had  long 
been  a  member.  Cabot  had  served 
the  Class  with  great  skill  and  fidelity 
as  Class  Treasurer  and  as  Treasurer 
of  the  Special  25th  Anniversary  Fund. 
Besides  the  cares  of  his  regular  busi- 
ness he  had  in  recent  years  been  able 
to  devote  much  energy,  perhaps  too 
much  for  his  own  well-being,  to  phil- 
anthropic and  charitable  objects. 
To  the  general  public  he  is  perhaps 
best  known  for  his  successful  cam- 
paign to  obtain  better  working  condi- 
tions for  the  employees  of  the  U.S. 
Steel  Corporation.  —  H.  L.  Mason  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Cecilia 
Society  of  Boston,  a  long-established 
organization  of  high  rank,  devoted 
to  choral  music.  —  £.  R.  Thayer  died 
Sept.  14  at  Boston.  It  is  planned  to 
have  a  suitable  memorial  prepared  by 
the  Class  at  a  later  date.  A  memoir 
is  given  elsewhere  in  the  Magaaine, 
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—  Charles  S.  Hervey  is  deputy  comp- 
troller of  New  York  City.  —  W.  S. 
Mills  published  in  April  last  a  book  on 
The  Practice  of  Medicine. 

1890. 

Joseph  W.  Lund,  See.^ 
84  state  St.,  Boston. 
Robert  F.  Herrick  has    been  ap- 
pointed head  coach  of  the  Harvard 
crews. 

1891. 

A.  J.  Gabckau,  See,, 
12  Aahburton  PI.,  Boston. 
The  Secretary  has  sent  various 
communications  to  his  classmates. 
Those  who  have  not  paid  attention  to 
his  earnest  appeals  for  assistance  in  the 
Class  Report  should  do  so  at  once. 
Also  those  who  have  not  had  their 
pictures  taken  must  do  so  at  once, 
otherwise  the  Report  will  be  so  de- 
layed that  the  Secretary  will  not  be 
able  to  fulfil  his  part  of  the  agree- 
ment mentioned  in  his  circulars  dated 
Oct.  15  and  25.  Your  cooperation  is 
absolutely  necessary.  —  The  Class 
Committee  has  added  to  the  Boston 
Committee  for  the  25th  Anniversary 
Fund  Rev.  Henry  B.  Washburn,  and 
to  the  Middle  West  Committee,  Murry 
Nelson,  Jr.  Arthur  V.  Woodworth 
has  been  appointed  Chairman  of 
Committee  on  Entertainment  of 
Wives  and  Children  of  Members.  — 
Francis  6.  Caffey  made  an  address 
before  the  Alabama  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation at  Montgomery  on  the  United 
States  Cotton  Futures  Act.  —  Fran- 
cis Rogers  has  been  appointed  In- 
structor in  Singing  in  the  Yale  School 
of  Music.  —  Frederick  G.  Morgan 
went  to  London  again  during  the  sum- 
mer, but  has  returned  to  his  home 
at  Aurora,  Cayuga  County,  N.Y.  — 
Prof.  Angelo  Hall  has  published  a 


pamphlet  on  S(mge  of  Love  and  War, 
—  J.  R.  Fin{ay  is  a  collaborator  with 
other  mining  engineers  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
for  Metal  Mines,  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines,  at 
Washington.  —  Regis  H.  Post,  former 
Governor  of  Porto  Rico,  has  been  at 
the  Plattsburg  camp  this  summer.  — 
John  Lockwood  Dodge  has  been  giv- 
ing exhibitions  in  bronco  busting  at 
American  Falls,  Idaho.  —  V.  Sydney 
Rothschild  has  been  living  abroad  for 
some  time.  He  now  represents  the 
Big  Four  Packing  House  in  Genoa, 
Italy,  retaining  his  association  with 
a  stock-brokerage  office  in  New 
York.  —  Frederick  W.  Burlingham 
has  renounced  his  stock-brokerage 
office  and  is  now  established  as  a  life 
insurance  counselor  at  821  Corn  Ex- 
change Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago.  —  Gib- 
son T.  Williams  has  been  for  some 
time  in  Germany.  His  address  is  The 
Deutsche  Bank,  Munich,  but  he  is 
living  at  Oberammergau.  —  Rev. 
Henry  Phipps  Ross  is  at  Rossmont, 
Chamcook,  St.  Andrews,  New  Bruns- 
wick. —  H.  J.  George  is  with  the 
Miscoe  Spring  Water  Company  at 
Mendon.  —  The  address  of  Edward 
L.  Baker  is  1508  Sheridan  Road, 
North,  Lake  Forest,  111.  —  Members 
representing  the  Class  of  1891  on  the 
S.S.  Finland  through  the  Panama 
Canal  to  San  Francisco  for  the  meeting 
of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  were 
Rev.  Minot  Simons  and  Andrew 
Oliver.  At  San  Francisco  they  met 
Dr.  William  H.  Allen,  Nicholas  Long- 
worth,  Lewis  K.  Morse,  Alfred  Sutro, 
Rev.  James  R.  Jenkins,  Charles  W. 
Willard,  Torrey  Everett,  Charles  R. 
Detrick,  and  William  J.  Farquhar. 
The  Secretary  received  a  pleasant 
telegram  from  these  representatives 
the  night  of  the  dinner.  —  Friends  of 
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the  late  Harvey  H.  Baker  have  re- 
cently sent  out  a  communication  for 
subscriptions  toward  a  fund  in  mem- 
ory of  our  classmate  "  To  Promote 
the  Efficiency  of  the  Juvenile  Courts  of 
Massachusetts."  The  purpose  of  this 
fund  is,  first,  to  publish  a  study  of 
Judge  Baker*s  life  and  work;  second, 
through  lectures  and  publications,  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
the  latest  results  of  juvenile  court 
progress,  whether  here  or  elsewhere; 
third,  to  foster  and  develop  the  work 
which  had  become  such  a  large  part 
of  Judge  Baker's  life.  Subscriptions 
may  be  sent  to  Henry  M.  Williams, 
16  SUte  Street,  Boston.  —  B.  A. 
Gould  has  published  a  book.  The  War 
Thoughts  of  an  Optimist. 

1892. 

Prof.  A.  R.  Benner,  Sec,, 
Andover. 
T.  W.  Lamont  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. —  The  following  members  of  the 
Class  attended  the  Plattsburg  Camp  in 
August:  W.  W.  Churchill,  J.  Codman, 
N.  L.  Francis,  J.  W.  Ganson,  H.  T. 
King,  P.  L.  Spalding,  T.  C.  Tebbets, 
C.  C.  Walker,  F.  N.  Watriss,  A.  M. 
White,  A.  Woods. — Joseph  Allen  was 
recently  elected  to  the  Common  Coun- 
cil of  White  Plains,  N.Y.  — W.  D. 
Orcutt's  latest  novel  is  entitled  The 
Bachelors  (Harper  &  Brothers). 

1893. 

S.  F.  Batcheldkb,  Sec., 
721  Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston. 

Edward  Heman  Carpenter  died  of 
Bright's  disease  at  Castine,  Me.,  Oct. 
3,  1915.  He  was  bom  at  Chicago, 
March  28,  1870,  the  son  of  George 
Nathaniel  and  Agnes  Anthea  (Wil- 
liams) Carpenter.   His  family,  which 


was  of  old  Vermont  stock,  soon  re- 
turned to  New  England,  and  settled 
in  Brookline.  He  fitted  at  the  high 
school  there,  and  entered  Harvard  in 
1889,  as  a  regular  member  of  '93.  For 
seven  years  after  graduation  he  fol- 
lowed his  father's  business  in  the  Mass. 
Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  civic  and  religious 
life  of  Brookline,  serving  on  commit- 
tees and  holding  various  offices  in 
the  First  Parish  Church  and  the  Re- 
publican town  organization.  In  Octo- 
ber of  1900,  on  two  days'  notice,  he 
removed  to  Castine,  to  take  sole  own- 
ership and  management  of  a  twine  and 
netting  factory,  which  he  called  the 
"  Castine  Line  &  Twine  Co."  Here 
he  remained  till  the  end  of  his  life.  He 
built  up  this  business  to  large  propor- 
tions, and  sent  his  fishing-lines  from 
Newfoundland  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Again  he  entered  vigorously  and  help- 
fully into  the  life  of  his  community, 
as  secretary  of  the  Republican  town 
committee,  superintendent  of  schools, 
president  of  the  local  board  of  trade, 
etc.  He  was  always  much  interested 
in  boys'  clubs,  and  was  president  of 
the  "  Castine  Fraternity  "  of  young 
men.  He  keenly  enjoyed  out-of-door 
sports,  especially  tennis,  and  the 
healthy  simple  life  of  a  Maine  coast 
town.  His  temperament  was  genial 
and  buoyant,  his  friends  many,  his 
work  honest  and  well  done,  his  avoca- 
tions useful  to  his  day  and  genera- 
tion, and  his  record  a  credit  to  the 
Class.  In  January,  1895,  he  married 
Lillian  Saunders  Cummings,  of  Brook- 
line, who,  with  three  children,  sur- 
vives him.  —  Guy  Stevens  Callender 
died  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  Aug.  8, 
1915,  at  Indian  Neck,  Conn.  He  was 
bom  Nov.  9,  1865,  at  Hart's  Grove, 
O.,  whither  his  father,  Robert  Foster 
Callender,  had  removed  from  the  old 
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family  town  of  Sheffield.  His  mother, 
Ivis  Winslow,  was  a  descendant  of 
the  Winslows  of  Plymouth  Colony. 
Brought  up  on  the  farm,  he  longed  for 
a  college  training,  and  finally  worked 
his  way  through  Oberlin,  graduating 
in  1891.  Unsatisfied,  he  came  the 
next  year  to  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School,  where  he  experienced,  as  he 
used  to  say,  the  great  awakening  of 
his  life.  He  received  the  A.B.  in  1894, 
"  as  of  1893  ";  at  the  same  time  he 
took  the  A.M.  After  further  study  he 
took  his  Ph.D.,  on  a  thesis  in  Eco- 
nomics, in  1897.  Meantime  he  gave 
the  courses  in  Political  Economy  at 
Wellesley,  and  from  1897  to  1900  was 
an  instructor  at  Harvard,  conducting 
a  course  which  he  himself  created,  in 
American  Economic  History.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  called  to  Bowdoin 
as  Professor  of  Political  Economy, 
and  in  1903  took  up  the  same  work  at 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale, 
which  proved  to  be  his  permanent 
post.  His  specialty  was  the  American 
history  of  his  subject,  and  in  it  he  be- 
came the  leading  authority.  His  books 
and  his  contributions  to  Hk^Qvarieriy 
Journal  cf  Economics  have  been 
called  condensed  masterpieces.  His 
courses  for  graduate  students  in  par- 
ticular were  the  admiration  of  every 
man  who  took  them.  His  enormous 
fund  of  facts,  the  skill  with  which  he 
presented  them,  the  acuteness  of  his 
mental  processes,  his  inflexible  hon- 
esty and  sincerity,  the  generosity  with 
which  he  shared  the  fruits  of  his  labors 
with  his  colleagues,  his  untiring  energy 
and  vitality,  made  him  an  ideal 
teacher.  Though  he  was  "a  singularly 
detached  intellectual  force,  pursuing 
truth  for  its  own  sake,  never  dis- 
tracted by  personal  interest,  fearing 
no  condemnation,  seeking  no  favor," 
yet  he  was  an  intensely  human  and 


inspiring  companion,  full  of  courage 
and  hearty  good-fellowship  —  a  manly 
man.  In  spite  of  increasing  illness  he 
spared  himself  at  no  point  where  he 
could  aid  the  College,  his  last  contri- 
bution being  a  large  share  in  the  plans 
for  the  new  business  courses  at  Shef- 
field. And  thus  he  wore  himself  out  in 
harness  for  his  beloved  work.  In  June, 
1904,  he  married  Harriet  Rice,  of 
Cambridge,  who,  with  one  son,  sur- 
vives him.  —  Gilbert  Francis  Ordway 
was  killed  by  a  fall  while  climbing 
Mt.  Rainier  in  Washington,  Aug.  19, 
1915.  He  was  bom  at  Dorchester, 
Feb.  26, 1870,  the  son  of  George  Fran- 
cis and  Julia  Maria  (Gilbert)  Ordway. 
He  fitted  at^he  Dorchester  High  and 
entered  Harvard  with  the  Class  of 
'94.  Completing  his  course  in  three 
years,  he  joined  '93  as  a  senior.  He 
then  studied  law  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity, receiving  his  LL.B.  in  1896.  He 
entered  active  practice  with  I.  R. 
Clark,  of  Boston,  and  later  became  a 
partner  with  him,  under  the  title  of 
Clark  &  Ordway.  Here  he  continued 
till  his  death,  announcing  "  no 
change  "  in  each  successive  Class  Re- 
port. From  1899  to  1903  he  was  an 
instructor  in  the  Boston  University 
Law  School.  During  the  earlier  years 
of  his  practice  he  took  part  in  Repub- 
lican politics,  as  a  member  of  the  Bos- 
ton City  Committee  and  the  State 
Committee,  and  also  as  a  campaign 
speaker.  His  professional  work,  how- 
ever, became  increasingly  arduous, 
and  of  late  years  absorbed  all  his  time 
and  interest.  His  vacations  were 
spent  in  walking  and  mountaineering 
trips;  he  became  an  experienced  ama- 
teur alpinist,  so  that  his  death  was 
peculiarly  unexpected  and  regrettable. 
In  June,  1907,  he  married  Gertrude 
S.  Worthington,  of  Caldwell,  N.J., 
who  survives  him. 
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1894. 
E.  K.  Rand,  8ec„ 
107  Lake  View  Ave.,  Cambridge. 
AUan  Bradshaw  Fay  died  in  Wash- 
ington, July  5,  after  an  operation  for 
appendicitis.  He  prepared  for  college 
at  the  Friends*  School  and  the  High 
School  of  Washington.  After  obtain- 
ing the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M.,  he 
spent  two  years  on  a  California  ranch 
for  the  sake  of  his  health,  and  then 
was  appointed  instructor  and  later 
Professor  at  Gallaudet  College;  in  the 
noble  profession  of  teaching  the  deaf, 
he  won  notable  success.  He  was  an 
efficient  member  of  the  Washington 
Harvard  Club,  serving  since  1909  as 
Secretary  of  its  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee. He  was  also  Secretary  of  the 
Federal  Schoolmen's  Club  and  as- 
sisted his  father  in  editing  the  Ameri- 
can  Annala  of  ike  DeaJ,  —  The  Secre- 
tary has  only  recently  learned  of  the 
death  of  Elliott  Baird  Coiies.  His 
sister,  Mrs.  Nelson  O'Shaughnessy, 
writes:  "  After  obtaining  the  degree 
of  M.D.  at  Bellevue  and  engaging  for 
a  year  in  general  practice,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  laboratory  and  pa- 
thological work.  He  first  was  drawn 
to  the  study  of  malaria  and  went  to 
the  tropics,  Haiti  and  Santo  Domin- 
go, remaining  there  for  several  years. 
After  two  years  in  Vienna,  he  re- 
turned to  New  York  and  entered  the 
Carnegie  Research  Institute.  His 
constitution  had  been  undermined  by 
fevers  contracted  in  the  West  Indies, 
though  this  seemed  to  have  little 
effect  on  his  tireless  energy.  During  an 
outbreak  of  meningitis  in  New  York 
nine  years  ago,  he  spent,  through  many 
weeks,  eighteen  hours  a  day,  working 
side  by  side  with  Dr.  Simon  Flexner 
for  the  discovery  of  a  meningitis 
serum  (afterwards  completed  by  Dr. 
flexner).  Under  this  strain  his  health 


gave  way,  and  he  came  to  me  in  Ber- 
lin in  1905  where  he  was  still  able  to  do 
some  work  in  the  Virchow  Hospital. 
Again  he  insisted  on  returning  to  New 
York,  where,  after  a  ravaging  attack 
of  fever  that  same  autumn,  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  work.  He  lived  in 
Switzerland  for  seven  years  on  a 
chaise  longue.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  torture  of  those  long  years 
of  inaction.  He  would  often  say  that 
they  had  not  been  wasted,  as  he  had 
thought  out  several  lines  of  work, 
especially  on  cancer,  for  a  book  on 
which  he  was  preparing  material. 
After  great  agonies  heroically  sup- 
ported, he  passed  away,  on  Jan.  2, 
1913."  —  R.  T.  W.  Moss  is  serving 
with  the  Allies  in  Serbia.  —  F.  L. 
Olmsted  has  resigned  the  Charles 
Eliot  Professorship  of  Landscape 
Architecture  at  Harvard.  —  D.  A. 
Ellis  has  been  appointed  Lecturer  on 
School  Administration   at   Harvard. 

1895. 

C1A88  Committee, 
50  Sute  St.,  Room  50.  Boston. 
The  Committee  appointed  on  Com- 
mencement Day  to  arrange  for  the 
election  of  a  Class  Secretary  sent  out 
notices  during  the  last  week  in  Octo- 
ber calling  for  nominations.  The  Com- 
mittee requested  that  any  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Class  who  desired  to  make 
a  nomination  for  the  Class  Secretary- 
ship send  the  name  of  their  candidate, 
together  with  their  own  names,  to  W. 
S.  Youngman,  19  Congress  St.,  Bos- 
ton, chairman  of  the  Committee,  be- 
fore Dec.  1, 1915.  The  Committee,  be- 
lieving that  the  work  of  the  Secretary 
in  the  next  five  years  —  particularly 
the  preparation  for  the  reunion  of  the 
Class  on  the  25th  anniversary  of  its 
graduation  —  is  likely  to  be  onerous, 
recommends  that  an  assistant  secre- 
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tary  be  provided  for,  this  assbtant 
to  be  appointed  by  the  man  who  is 
elected  Claas  Secretary,  in  order  to 
insure  cooperation.  As  soon  as  practic- 
able after  the  nominations  are  closed, 
this  Committee  will  prepare  a  ballot 
to  be  sent  to  every  member  of  the 
Class.  The  Committee  will  call  for  a 
postal  ballot  on  these  candidates,  all 
ballots  to  be  forwarded  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  at  the  address 
given  above,  before  the  date  set  on  the 
ballot  for  the  closing  of  the  polls.  The 
candidate  receiving  the  highest  num- 
ber of  votes  will  be  declared  elected. 
When  the  selection  has  been  made, 
the  Committee  will  ask  the  success- 
ful nominee  to  make  his  appointment 
for  assistant  secretary,  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  new  Secretary  and 
of  his  assistant  will  be  sent  to  the 
Class.  —  A.  S.  Pier  gives,  in  the  Har- 
vard Alumni  Bulletin  for  Oct.  6,  a  very 
vivid  account  of  the  life  at  the  Platts- 
burg  Camp.  In  addition  to  Pier,  the 
following  '95  men  attended  the  Au- 
gust camp:  R.  C.  Grew,  E.  J.  Holmes, 
G.  L.  Lincoln,  H.  W.  Smith,  and  J.  W. 
Worthington.  —  Alonzo  Rothschild,  a 
temporary  member  of  the  Class,  was 
accidentally  drowned  while  bathing 
near  his  home.  Brook  Farm,  East 
Foxboro,  Sept.  29,  1915.  He  was 
bom  in  New  York  City,  Oct.  80,  186«, 
and  after  a  successful  career  in  New 
York  as  a  journalist,  and  as  editor  of 
the  Jetoelers*  Weekly,  came  to  Har- 
vard in  1891  to  study  English  com- 
position and  literature.  He  spent 
one  year  in  College,  and  then  went 
to  live  at  East  Foxboro,  where,  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  devoted 
himself  to  writing.  In  addition  to 
various  articles  of  note,'  most  prom- 
inent of  which  is  a  short  biography 
of  Nathan  Hale,  he  wrote  Lincoln, 
Mailer  of  Men.   As  was  pointed  out 


by  a  speaker  at  our  recent  Vicennial 
Dinner,  this  is  one  of  the  best  books 
yet  written  about  Lincoln,  and  will 
long  stand  as  a  noteworthy  study  of 
those  qualities  of  leadership  which 
contributed  so  largely  to  Lincoln's 
success.  A  second  book  on  Lincoln, 
dealing  with  another  aspect  of  his 
character,  was  ready  for  the  press  at 
the  time  of  Rothschild's  death,  and 
will  appear  later. 

1896. 

J.  J.  Hatbb,  Sec., . 

30  State  St.,  Bo«toD. 
Changes  of  address  :F.  H.  Rathbun, 
540  W.  12«d  St.,  New  York;  G.  E. 
Smith,  88  Garden  Place,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.  —  Plans  are  being  made  for  the 
Twentieth  Reunion  which  will  occur 
next  June.  You  will  receive  notices 
giving  all  details  of  the  events  from 
June  21-25,  1916.  The  Fifth  Class 
Report  is  to  be  issued  for  this  Reunion 
and  you  are  requested  to  send  prompt- 
ly to  the  Secretary  the  information 
asked  for  on  the  special  blank  you  will 
receive  for  this  purpose. 

1897. 
W.  L.  Garrison,  Jr.,  Sec., 
60  State  St..  Boston. 
Dr.  D.  Cheever,  surgeon  on  the 
staff  of  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hos- 
pital, is  to  be  in  charge  of  the  Second 
Harvard  Surgical  Unit  which  is  soon 
to  be  established  at  one  of  the  British 
Base  hospitals.  —  C.  P.  Drury  is 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Taxation  appointed  by 
Gov.  Walsh  to  report  its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  next  legisla- 
ture. —  J.  D.  Phillips  was  recently 
elected  treasurer  of  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Co.  —  A.  W.  Blakemore  is  a  can- 
didate for  Mayor  of  Newton.  He 
served  several  terms  on  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  and  was  chairman  of  the 
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Board  during  the  Utter  years  of  his 
service.  —  Rev.  H.  E.  Safford,  upon 
completion  of  his  leave  of  absence, 
is  returning  to  his  missionary  duties 
at  the  Baptist  College  at  Rangoon, 
Burma.  He  sailed  from  Seattle  Oct. 
19  on  the  steamship  Aki-Maru,  On 
his  arrival  at  Yokohama  he  goes  by  rail 
to  Kobe,  then  by  boat  to  Shanghai, 
Hongkong,  Singapore,  and  Penang; 
and  from  this  last  point  by  another 
steamer  to  Rangoon.  —  The  Secre- 
tary has  received  from  C.  M.  Weld 
the  following  pamphlets.  The  Otu- 
kany  Iron  Ores  of  Virginia,  and  The 
Ancient  Sedimentary  Iron  Ores  of 
British  India.  —  Please  note  the  fol- 
lowing changes  of  address:  Dr.  N.  V. 
Wood,  520  Beacon  St^  Boston;  E. 
Croker,  50  Congress  St.,  Boston;  W. 
L.  Garrison,  Jr.,  home  address,  65 
Steriing  St.,  W.  Newton. —  The 
Spokane  Chronicle  of  Sept.  2  contains 
a  notice  of  the  death  of  Frank  Taber 
Bement  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  on  Sept.  2,  1915.  He 
was  the  son  of  John  Porter  and  Mary 
Elisabeth  (Taber)  Bement,  and  was 
bom  at  Waverly,  Iowa,  Sept.  4,  1871. 
Before  coming  to  Harvard  he  received 
the  degrees  of  B.S.  and  A.B.  from 
Upper  Iowa  University.  His  connec- 
tion with  the  Class  was  only  during 
the  College  year  1896-97.  After  re- 
ceiving his  A.B.  degree  at  Harvard 
be  entered  the  wholesale  lumber  busi- 
ness in  Spokane,  and  became  the 
senior  member  of  the  Bement-Harold 
Lumber  Co.  He  married  Mabel 
Estella  Newcomb  Jan.  12,  1899,  at 
Shell  Rock,  la.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  two  sons,  and  two  daughters. 

1898. 

B.  H.  Hatbb,  Sec., 
Andover. 

George  Oakes  Tobey,  Jr.,  son  of 


George  O.  and  Blanche  H.  (Water- 
man) Tobey,  was  bom  in  Augusta, 
Me.,  Sept.  24, 1876,  and  died  at  Ware- 
ham,  Aug.  11,  1915,  as  the  result  of 
appendicitis.  Tobey  prepared  for  Har- 
vard under  a  private  tutor  and  en- 
tered College  in  1894  in  the  Class  of 
*98.  He  received  his  degree  of  A.B. 
with  the  Class  and  then  entered  the 
Law  School.  He  remained  there  for 
two  years,  but  withdrew  during  the 
years  1900  and  1901.  He  passed  the 
Massachusetts  Bar  examination  in 
1901;  returned  to  the  Law  School  that 
year;  received  his  degree  of  LL.B.  in 
the  spring  of  1902  and  after  gradua- 
tion entered  the  law  office  of  Stetson 
&  Stetson,  New  Bedford,  where  he  re- 
mained until  March,  1903.  In  1903 
he  was  elected  selectman  to  the  town 
of  Wareham  for  a  period  of  three 
years;  also  overseer  of  the  poor  and 
assessor.  In  1906  he  was  again  elected 
selectman  and  acted  as  diairman  for 
that  body.  Since  that  period  he  has 
lived  in  Wareham,  where  he  practised 
law  and  became  identified  with  the 
local  interests.  Tobey  was  unmarried. 

1899. 

Abthur  Adams,  Sec., 
7  Water  St..  Room  912,  Boston. 
Robert  A.  Leeson  and  Walworth 
Pierce  have  been  elected  directors  of 
the  New  England  Trust  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. —  E.  P.  Davb  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Northwestem 
Trust  Co.,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  — 
James  A.  Moyer  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, with  the  approval  of  the 
Council,  director  of  the  Department 
of  University  Extension  and  Cor- 
respondence Instruction.  —  E.  B. 
Tewksbury  has  changed  his  address 
to  44  Momingside  Drive.  N.Y.  City. 
—  Claude   C.   Leitner,    10   Tremont 
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St.,  Boston,  "  announces  removal  of 
office  from  158  Summer  St.  to  the 
above  address  for  efficiency  and  the 
installation  of  a  telephone  for  your 
convenience."  —  Edwin  E.  Perry  has 
moved  his  office  to  50  Congress  St., 
Room  716,  Boston.  —  J.  W.  Farley 
and  P.  D.  Haughton  were  among 
those  who  attended  the  training  camp 
for  business  and  professional  men  at 
Plattsburg,  N.Y.,  in  August  and 
F.  M.  Alger  attended  one  at  Fort 
Sheridan,  Mich.  —  Carl  G.  John,  Jr., 
died  March  9, 1915,  at  Pasadena,  Cal. 
—  George  D.  Dutton  is  treasurer  of 
the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  —  Ed- 
ward £.  Elder  has  moved  his  law 
office  to  60  SUte  St.,  Room  607,  Bos- 
ton. —  Henry  W.  Thompson  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  council  of  the 
Harvard  Oraduatee*  Magazine, 

1900. 
Abtbitb  Drinkwateb,  Sec., 

59  Temple  Fl.,  Booton. 
Addressee:  E.  F.  Metcalf,  business, 
809  West  Genesee  St.,  Auburn,  N.Y.; 
E.  D.  Gould,  home,  1368  Common- 
wealth Ave.,  Allston;  A.  S.  Friend, 
home,  120  West  86th  St.,  New  York; 
Capt.  W.  H.  Armstrong,  U.S.A..  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kan.;  A.  A.  Benesch, 
home,  1106  E.  99th  St.,  Cleveland, 
O.;  M.  Davis,  home,  701  North  E  St., 
Ta<?oma,  Wash.;  F.  B.  Cherington, 
business,  115  Middle  Divinity  Hall, 
Univ.  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.;  F.  E. 
Smith,  Jr.,  Lincoln  St.,  Hingham; 
Dr.  J.  T.  Williams,  74  Water  St., 
Morristown,  N.J.;  G.  W.  Walter,  care 
of  Franklin  Walter,  Jr.,  89  Winthrop 
Road,  Brookline;  R.  C.  Dunning, 
care  of  Mrs.  Katharine  M.  C.  Mere- 
dith, care  of  American  Express  Co., 
Paris,  France;  E.  Heard,  20  Louisburg 
Sq.,  Boston;  Cecil  H.  Taylor,  home, 
616  Trumbull  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.; 


A.  F.  Gotthold,  home,  165  West  58th 
St..  N.Y.  City;  C.  S.  Gilman,  N.  Main 
St.,  Wolfboro,  N.H.;  T.  D.  Brown, 
business,  5  Park  Sq.,  Room  S6,  Bos- 
ton. —  For  the  last  15  years  E.  H. 
Smith  has  been  engaged  in  civil  en- 
gineering, including  railroad,  munic- 
ipal, and  highway  engineering.  His 
home  address  is  26  Vermont  St.  and 
his  business  address  is  137}  State 
St.,  Springfield.  —  Oct.  4,  Capt.  M. 
Churchill  gave  an  illustrated  talk  at  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Boston  on  "  Mod- 
em Field  Artillery.**  During  the  past 
summer  he  has  been  senior  instructor 
at  the  joint  field  artillery  camp  at 
Tobyhanna,  Pa.—  R.  W.  Stone  pub- 
lished in  June  Bulletin  No.  612  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey, 
Guide  Book  to  Western  United  States: 
The  Overland  Route,  —  R.  D.  Crane 
has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Cambridge. —  G.  G. 
Hubbard  is  in  the  aviation  branch  of 
the  English  army.  His  address  is 
Squadron  No.  1,  Royal  Flying  Corps, 
British  Expeditionary  Force,  France. 
—  R.  J.  Graves  is  vice-president  of 
the  Harvard  Club  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. —  G.  C.  Kimball  is  treasurer  of 
the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs.  — 
A.  S.  Gil  man's  health  failed  two  years 
ago.  In  recovering  it  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  farming  at  Saxton*s  River, 
Vt.,  and  writes  that  he  has  become  so 
engrossed  in  that  pursuit  of  happiness 
that  he  would  like  to  end  his  days 
milking  a  cow.  —  P.  Whitney  has  a 
20,000-acre  ranch  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  Cal.,  where  he  grows  every- 
thing from  oranges  to  hay  and  raises 
everything  from  chickens  to  race- 
horses. He  contributes  occasionally 
to  newspapers  and  periodicals.  — 
E.  F.  Metcalf  is  general  manager  of 
the  Columbian  Rope  Company,  vice- 
president  of  Foster,  Ross  k  Co.,  and 
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director  of  the  Nat.  Bank  of  Auburn, 
all  of  Auburn,  N.Y.;  also  a  director 
of  the  American  Mutual  Compensa- 
tion Ins.  Co.,  New  York  City,  and 
trustee  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Auburn.  —  Among  the  '00 
men  who  attended  the  camp  at  Platts- 
burg  last  summer  were  C.  D.  Draper, 
D.  G.  Harris,  C.  Hatch,  S.  Forbes, 
J.  S.  Cochrane,  J.  L.  Saltonstall,  £.  H. 
George,  G.  H.  Mifflin,  Jr.,  J.  M.  Glid- 
den,  L.  Williams,  R.  C.  Boiling, 
B.  A.  G.  Fuller,  T.  M.  Shaw,  H.  Tap- 
pin,  and  F.  E.  Smith,  Jr.  —  J.  S. 
Minary  is  with  the  Louisville  Ry. 
Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.  —  F.  Wyman, 
2d,  organized  in  1914  the  Andrew 
Kerr  Co.,  which  is  engaged  in  growing 
clams  at  Plymouth.  —  R.  B.  Bedford 
is  manager  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Clarage  Fan  Co.,  Singer  Bldg.,  N.Y. 
City.  —  W.  G.  Mortland  is  president 
of  the  Mortland  Chemical  Co.,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.  —  £.  H.  Moeller  is  an  ar- 
chitect with  offices  at  39«  Pearl  St., 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  Hb  home  address  is 
136  Hodge  Ave.  —  H.  K.  Boutwell 
has  been  appointed  assistant  in  bac- 
teriology and  F.  B.  Talbot  instructor 
in  pediatrics  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1915. 
—  F.  H.  Simonds  has  recently  pub- 
lished The  Cheat  War;  The  Second 
Phase.  (N.Y.,  Mitchell  Kennerley, 
1915.)  —  J.  S.  Cochrane  was  in 
charge  of  the  squad  of  the  American 
Ambulance  Corps  at  St.  Pol  until  his 
resignation  last  spring.  —  R.  W.  Steb- 
bins  had  temporary  charge  of  one  of 
the  squads  in  the  Dunkirk  section 
of  the  American  Ambulance.  —  H.  B. 
Stanton  also  is  working  in  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  American  Ambulance 
Corps  in  Paris.  —  J.  D.  Barney  has 
been  appointed  assistant  in  genito- 
urinary surgery  at  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School  for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 


1915.  —  Frederick  Hall  Beals  died  at 
Newark,  N.J.,  Oct.  16.  After  grad- 
uating he  taught  science  in  Worcester 
for  two  years  and  then  returned  to 
Harvard  and  took  graduate  work  in 
physics,  receiving  an  A.M.  in  1903. 
He  went  West  and  taught  physics  in 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  for  six  years,  three 
of  them  as  a  professor  in  Occidental 
College.  In  1909  he  came  East,  taught 
for  a  time  in  Plainfield  and  for  the  last 
four  years  in  Newark.  Beab  wrote  for 
scientific  journals  and  was  keenly  in- 
terested in  the  improvement  of  phys- 
ics teaching  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

1901. 

H.  B.  Clabk.  Sec., 
14  WaU  St..  New  York.  N.Y. 
The  following  changes  of  address 
should  be  noted:  Capt.  Brainerd  Tay- 
lor is  now  located  at  Fort  Adams, 
Newport,  R.I.;  H.  S.  Hyde  is  living 
at  43  Dwight  St.,  Brookline;  N.  T. 
Weitsel  is  in  Frankfort,  Ky.;  De- 
Lancey  P.  White  is  now  located  in 
White  Building,  Utica,  N.Y.;  J.  F. 
Briggs,  263  Pleasant  St.,  New  Bed- 
ford; Vanderveer  Custis,  4746  18th 
Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  H.  C.  Small, 
1111  E.  75th  St.  Terrace,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Chas.  R.  Small,  38  Cres- 
cent St.,  Cambridge;  A.  P.  Young, 
294  Ashmont  St.,  Dorchester;  D.  C. 
Williams,  Culpeper.  Va.;  C.  H.  Wy- 
man,  1627  Tremont  St.,  Denver,  Col. 

—  Our  Class  Tree,  an  elm,  has  been 
planted  in  the  Yard  about  halfway  be- 
tween University  and  Harvard  Halls. 

—  W.  L.  Cropley,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Markoe,  Mor- 
gan Si  Whitney,  is  now  associated  with 
Messrs.  White,  Weld  &  Co.,  14  Wall 
St.,  N.Y.  City.  —  Seven  members  of 
the  Class  attended  the  military  in- 
struction  camp  at  Plattsburg  from 
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Sept.  6  to  Oct.  10.  One  of  the  drill 
masters  was  1st  Lieut.  H.  T.  Bull,  who 
is  one  of  the  Class  representatives  in 
the  regular  army.  —  Addresses  are 
wanted  for  the  following:  Rev.  Wayne 
Heyser  Bowers,  Frank  Ellsworth 
Elliott,  Dwight  Durkee  Evans,  John 
Chapman  Hilles  Fits,  George  Rupe 
Ford,  Robert  Chester  Goodale,  Fer- 
dinand Httrstmann,  Robert  Hayne 
Leavell,  Owen  Orville  Miller,  Cecil 
Albert  Moore,  Philip  Hooper  Moore, 
William  Bleecker  Newlin,  Silas  Frank 
Poole,  Philip  LawreiKX  Whitney.  — 
W.  H.  Laverack,  who  is  in  business  in 
Buffalo  and  has  rarely  returned  to 
Cambridge  since  graduation,  was  one 
of  the  Class  to  appear  for  the  Yale 
Game  on  Nov.  20. 

1902. 
B.  Wendell,  Jb.,  8eo,, 
44  State  St..  Boston. 
The  following  changes  of  address 
should  be  noted:  J.  Oakley  Carson, 
Mahin  Advertising  Agency,  Monroe 
Building,  Chicago,  HI.,  residence, 
Hinsdale,  111.;  George  Oliver  Car- 
penter, Jr.,  1226  Pierce  Building,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  —  C.  P.  Kendall,  who  has 
been  principal  of  the  Oliver  Ames 
High  School  in  North  Easton,  has 
been  made  the  head  of  Howard 
Seminary,  a  school  for  girls  in  West 
Bridgewater.  —  H.  C.  Thomdike  has 
been  appointed  a  special  justice  of  the 
Brockton  police  court. 

1903. 
RooEB  Ebnbt,  Sw,, 

48  Robeson  St.,  Jamaioa  Plain. 

Charles  Robert  Cross,  Jr.,  died 
Oct.  9,  1915,  at  the  military  hospiUl 
at  Dinard,  France,  as  a  result  of  in- 
juries received  by  the  overturning  of 
an  automobile  in  which  he  was  carry- 
ing supplies  to  the  hospital  for  the 


American  Distribution  Service.  Cross 
was  bom  in  Boston,  June  17,  1881. 
His  father.  Prof.  Charles  R.  Cross,  has 
been  for  many  years  Professor  of  Phys- 
ics at  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology. 
His  mother,  Marianna  Pike,  came  from 
an  old  Newburyport  family.    He  re- 
ceived   his  education    for    College  at 
Noble  &  Greenough's  School,  Boston, 
and  entered  College  in  the  autumn  of 
1899  with  the  Class  of  1908.    He  re- 
ceived his  A.B.  degree  in  due  course, 
then    attended    the    Harvard    Law 
School  for   three   years,   taking  his 
LL.B.  there  in  1906.  He  then  took  a 
year's  work  at  the  Mass.  Institute  of 
Technology,  having  the  intention  of 
taking  up  patent  law  as  his  specialty. 
He  never  carried  out  this  idea,  how- 
ever, but  went  at  once  into  the  office 
of  Boyden,  Palfrey,  Bradlee  &  Twom- 
bly,  general  law  practitioners  in  Bos- 
ton. He  stayed  in  their  office  until  the 
summer  of   1913,   when  he  decided 
either  to  start  in  practice  independ- 
ently or  to  go  into  business.   He  went 
for  several  months  on  a  hunting  trip 
in    the    Canadian    Northwest,    then 
spent  the  next  winter  without  occu- 
pation. He  went  again  in  the  spring  of 
1914  on  a  long  trip  hunting  big  game 
in  the  Canadian  Northwest.    Shortly 
after  his  return  to  the  East  in  Janu- 
ary, 1915,  he  went  to  France  with  the 
idea  of  doing  some  useful  work  for  the 
Allied  cause.    For  several  weeks  he 
drove  an   automobile   ambulance  in 
the  American  Ambulance  Service  at 
Dunkirk,   France.    He  then  offered 
his  services  to  Dr.  Richard  P.  Strong, 
head  of  the  American  Sanitary  Com- 
mission in  Serbia,  and  went  by  way  of 
Austria-Hungary  to  Nish,  where  for 
several  months  he  assisted  the  Com- 
mission in  the  executive  features  of  its 
work.    About  July  1,   1915,  he  re- 
turned to  Paris  and  engaged  actively 
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in  the  work  of  the  American  Distri- 
bution Service  in  distributing  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds  to  some  700  military 
hospitals  throughout  France.  It  was 
while  engaged  in  this  valuable  work 
that  he  met  his  untimely  death.  Al- 
though Cross  made  the  law  his  pro- 
fession, his  gre2itest  interest  in  life  was 
in  facing  the  dangers  and  excitements 
of  strenuous  outdoor  sport.  During 
his  college  course,  he  became  an  ex- 
pert mountaineer,  in  the  course  of  his 
four  summers  climbing  most  of  the 
difficult  Swiss  peaks.  This  side  of  his 
life  cannot  be  described  more  poeti- 
cally than  he  has  written  of  it  himself 
in  the  Decennial  Report:  "  During  the 
first  four  years  after  leaving  the  Law 
School  I  hunted  for  many  months  in 
the  Northwest;  I  saw  a  summer  pass 
and  a  fall  while  I  traveled  the  woods 
and  mountains  of  the  upper  Stickeen 
and  the  head-waters  of  the  Mackensie 
in  search  of  bear  and  moose  and  sheep ; 
a  spring  came  and  a  summer  went  as 
I  wandered  among  the  snowy  cloud- 
shrouded  peaks  of  the  Alaska  penin- 
sula, trailing  the  great  brown  bear  in 
his  haunts  by  the  Behring  Sea;  and 
again  as  I  followed  the  bear  and  the 
white  sheep  of  the  North  over  the 
ragged  mountains  of  the  Kenai,  the 
fall  days  grew  short  and  the  winter's 
snows  drove  down.  And  in  the  last 
three  years,  even  since  I  perforce  have 
become  closely  bound  to  the  dty  and 
a  lawyer's  work  therein,  still  my  red 
god  has  led  me  each  fall  for  a  few 
weeks  to  the  marshes  and  barrens  of 
Newfoundland,  where  the  caribou  yet 
move  ghost-like  among  the  woods  and 
through  the  fogs  driving  low  across 
the  open,  and  where,  as  in  Saltatha's 
country  of  the  musk  ox, '  the  lakes  are 
sometimes  misty  and  sometimes  blue 
and  the  loons  cry  often.*  "  —  D.  D.  L. 
McGrew,  who  returned  in  July  after 


six  months'  service  with  the  American 
Ambulance  Corps  in  France,  gave  at 
the  Class  Round  Table  Dinner  at  the 
Boston  Harvard  Club  in  October  a 
most  interesting  description  of  his  ex- 
periences and  observations  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  in  Abace.  —  The  fol- 
lowing 1903  men  attended  either  the 
August  or  the  September  business 
men's  military  training  camp  at 
Plattsburg,  N.Y.:  E.  DeT.  Bechtel, 
Edward  Bowditch,  Jr.,  A.  F.  Breed, 
W.  A.  Chadboume,  Grenville  Clark, 
E.  J.  D.  Coxe,  Oswald  Chew,  R.  Der- 
by, Roger  Ernst,  H.  H.  Flagg,  Mat- 
thew Hale,  W.  L.  Hanavan,  William 
James,  D.  K.  Jay,  J.  A.  Knowles,  H. 
Krumbhaar,  A.  Lawson,  R.  W.  Ma- 
grane,  C.  E.  McGlensey,  V.  C.  Mather, 
R.  W.  Page,  H.  L.  Riker,  R.  K.  Saf- 
ford,  P.  Sayward,  A.  H.  Schefer,  T. 
Stokes.  W.  N.  Taylor,  and  W.  Tuck- 
er man.  —  F.  M.  Barton  is  teaching  at 
the  Fessenden  School,  West  Newton. 
—  A.  S.  Beatman's  address  after  Oct. 
1,  1015,  will  be  1455  Undercliff  Ave., 
New  York.  —  J.  H.  Hall's  address  is 
High  Bridge,  N.J.  —  W.  W.  Jones. 
825  £.  2d  So.  St.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  is  Plant  Pathologist  and  Smoke 
Expert  for  the  American  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company  at  its  plant  near 
Salt  Lake  City.  —  M.  S.  Keith,  Jr., 
is  in  the  employ  of  the  Natick  Box 
Company,  manufacturers  of  paper 
boxes,  Natick.  —  C.  G.  Loring,  who 
was  recently  married  in  London  to  the 
daughter  of  Ambassador  Page,  will 
make  his  home  at  8  Otis  PL,  Boston, 
after  Oct.  1,  1915.  —  C.  H.  Outland's 
address  is  care  of  American  Express 
Company,  Paris,  France.  —  J.  L. 
White  has  been  appointed  assbtant  to 
the  general  superintendent  of  trans- 
portation of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Railroad  Company  at  Wilmington, 
N.C. 
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1904. 
Patbon  Dava,  Sec., 
513  Barriitan'  H«U,  Boston. 
A  Class  luncheon  and  football  party 
was  held  Oct.  80  at  the  City  Club. 
After  the  luncheon  several  members 
of  the  Class  attended  the  Harvard- 
Penn.  State  game  in  a  body.  —  Carl 
W.  Blossom,  who  was  married  in  De- 
troit in  April,  is  now  living  in  Cleve- 
land, O.  —  T.  H.  Ellis  is  serving  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  English  army.  When 
last  heard  from  he  was  with  the  8th 
Royal  North  Lancashire  Regiment  at 
the  Dardanelles. 

1905. 

S.  N.  HiNCKLET,  See., 
25  Broad  St..  New  York. 
Walter  S.  Hertcog  is  teaching  at  the 
Hollywood  High  School,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  His  address  is  318  North  Mary- 
land Ave.,  Glendale,  Los  Angeles 
County,  Cal.  —  G.  D.  Scholl  has  re- 
signed his  position  as  copper  metallur- 
gist with  the  Experimental  Depart- 
ment of  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.,  to  ac- 
cept the  position  of  constructing  and 
erecting  engineer  for  Walter  E.  Lum- 
mis,  distillation  and  chemical  engi- 
neer, Boston.  His  Boston  address  will 
be  88  Broad  St.  —  Alfred  W.  Smith's 
address  has  been  changed  from  New- 
market, N.H.,  to  Vergennes,  Vt., 
where  he  is  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
—  George  D.  Gribble  writes  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  first  time  in  ten 
years.  His  account  of  his  experiences 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  many  men  in 
his  Class  who  have  not  heard  of  him 
since  1905:  "  When  I  left  Harvard 
and  America  in  1905  it  was  to  go  to 
Munich,  where  I  was  immatriculated 
in  the  Philosophical  Faculty  of  the 
University,  but  did  not  remain  long, 
as  I  had  to  return  to  England,  where 
I  worked  for  a  while  in  Renter's  of- 


fice. From  there,  after  another  visit 
to  Germany,  I  migrated  to  Paris, 
where  I  lived  on  and  off  for  the  next 
seven  years,  engaged  in  newspaper, 
dramatic,  and  literary  work  generally. 
My  abode  was  somewitare  in  the  Latin 
quarter  and  later  on  the  topmost 
pinnacle  of  the  'Butte*  (Montmartre). 
In  Paris  I  saw  little  of  the  Anglo- 
American  set,  though  I  made  periodi- 
cal appearances  on  the  right  bank. 
I  met  a  few  classmates,  studying  at 
« the  Beaux- Arts,  and  also  other  Har- 
vard men.  In  Paris  I  was  present  at 
the  inauguration  of  the  Harvard  Club 
(of  Paris)  which  took  place  at  a  dinner 
given  by  Ambassador  Bacon  at  the 
U.S.  Embassy.  After  my  marriage 
in  Paris,  I  went  with  my  wife  to 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  where  we 
stayed  for  a  few  months,  going  from 
there  to  Munich.  In  Munich  we  lived 
for  a  few  months,  returning  again  to 
Paris  where  our  daughter  was  born. 
In  1913  we  were  again  in  Munich, 
where  we  remained  till  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  We  managed,  fortunately, 
to  get  across  the  Swiss  frontier  just 
before  England  declared  war  on  Ger- 
many, or  else  I  should  have  shared  the 
fate  of  my  compatriots  and  have  been 
interned.  From  Switserland  we  again 
went  to  Italy,  this  time  to  Florence, 
where  we  settled  in  a  picturesque 
abode  on  the  heights  of  San  Miniato 
and  here  we  are  still  at  the  present 
writing  (Aug.,  1915).  For  the  present 
it  seems  impossible  to  make  further 
projects  as  long  as  we  are  in  the  throes 
of  Armageddon.  (Note.  I  have  of- 
fered my  services  to  the  War  Office,  so 
far  without  success.)  In  concluding, 
I  should  like  to  state  if  it  is  not  out  of 
place,  that  to  me  as  an  Englishman, 
it  has  been  a  proud  satisfaction  to 
know  the  stand  my  American  Alma 
Mater  has  taken  with  regard  to  the 
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war.  It  has  sensibly  added  to  the 
debt  of  gratitude  I  shall  always  feel  to 
Harvard  and  the  Class  of  1905.  Pub- 
lications: Rubarijai  de*  Omar  Choi' 
jam  (German  rendering  of  Fitx- 
Gerald's  Rubaiyai:  Insel  Verlag»  Leip- 
xig,  1907);  Arabesques  (collection  of 
▼erses  in  two  languages,  printed 
privately);  and  The  Master  Works  of 
Richard  Wagner:  Everett,  London, 
1913."  —  J.  L.  Rogers's  address  is  64 
Howard  Parkway,  New  Rochelle, 
N.Y.  —  Wm.  E.  H.  Nailer,  rector  of. 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Kittanning,  Pa., 
died  in  Trenton,  N.J.,  Aug.  20,  1915. 
After  graduation  Neiler  took  post- 
graduate work  and  also  taught  Eng- 
lish at  the  University  of  the  South  in 
Sewanee,  Tenn.  He  was  for  one  year, 
1908-09,  recjtor  of  a  church  in  Pitts- 
burg, and  since  that  time  has  been 
continuously  in  Kittanning. 

1906. 

Nicholas  Kellet,  See,, 
111  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 
L.  A.  Andros's  address  is  597  Ter- 
race Rd.,  Portland,  Or.  —  J.  O.  Bailey 
is   assistant   attorney-general  of  the 
State  of  Oregon;  address,  Salem,  Or. 

—  S.  K.  Becker's  address  is  Univer- 
sity Club,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  —  G.  R. 
J.  Boggs's  business  address  is  85 
Devonshire  St.,  Boston.  —  E.  H. 
Bonelli's  business  address  is  60  State 
St.,  Boston. —  G.  F.  H.  Bowers's 
business  address  is  18  Walnut  St., 
Worcester.  —  R.  W.  Brown's  perma- 
nent address  is  710  Barrister's  Hall, 
Boston.  —  Philip  Castleman's  address 
is  in  care  of  Boston  Board  of  Health. 

—  P.  W.  L.  Cox's  address  is  800  Woods 
Rd.,  Solvay,  N.Y.  —  H.  E.  Ditmars's 
address  is  111  fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  —  C.  B*  Dyar's  address  is  in 
care  of  U.S.  Embassy,  Wilhelmplats, 
Berlin,    Germany.  —  H.    E.    Eaton's 


address  is  97  Exchange  St.,  Portland, 
Me.  —  W.  B.  Esselen's  address  is 
R.F.D.  37,  Medfield.  —  M.  N.  Fay's 
address  is  707  New  York  Life  Bldg., 
Chicago,  m.  —  J.  O.  Foss's  address 
is  226  Bay  SUte  Rd.,  Boston.  —  E. 
Fraser-Campbell  is  with  Burro  Moun- 
tain Copper  Co.,  Tyrone,  New  Mex. 

—  E.  D.  Gardner's  address  is  7  No. 
Orchard  St.,  New  Bedford.  —  E.  B. 
Ginsburg's  address  is  576  Mass.  Ave., 
Cambridge.  —  W.  G.  Graves's  busi- 
ness address  is  606  Capital  Bank  Bldg., 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  —  F.  H.  Grey's  ad- 
dress is  Gramatan  Court  Apts., 
Bronxville,  N.Y.  —  M.  C.  Gutman's 
address  is  14  Wall  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  —  R.  L.  Hale  is  instructor  in 
economics  in  Columbia  University; 
home  address,  12  East  85th  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  — C.  B.  Hibbard's  ad- 
dress is  80  Church  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  —  R.  W.  Hughes's  address  is  867 
Harvard  St.,  Cambridge.  —  C.  M. 
Kelley's  address  is  P.O.  Box  119,  West- 
minster. —  R.  G.  Kellogg's  address  b 
840  Prospect  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

—  S.  I.  Langmaid's  address  is  580 
McLeod  Ave.,  Missoula,  Mont.  —  M. 
McBumey's  address  is  SS  Pine  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  —  D.  Macomber's 
address  is  76  Prince  St.,  West  Newton. 

—  L.  J.  de  G.  deMilhau's  address  is 
1022  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  — 
J.  J.  Mollowney's  address  is  in  care  of 
State  Department  of  Health,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.  —  J.  T.  Mulroy's  address  is 
50  Bow  St.,  Somerville.  —  C.  L.  Pit- 
kin's address  is  4  West  Cedar  St., 
Boston.  —  C.  H.  Poor,  Jr.'s  address  is 
15  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  —  D.  T.  Pot- 
tinger's  address  is  44  Martin  St., 
Cambridge.  —  C.  R.  Reed's  address  is 
Amherst.  —  W.  G.  Reed's  address  is 
Bureau  of  Farm  Management,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.C.  —  A.    N.    Reggio's    address    is 
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Beverly  FarmB.  —  G.  £.  Richardson's 
business  address  is  159  Devonshire  St., 
Boston;  home  address,  7  Moron  St., 
Lynn.  —  A.  W.  Soide's  residence  ad- 
dress is  1070  Beacon  St.,  Brookline. 

—  R.  E.  Sperry's  address  is  care  of 
The  Bartlett  Hayward  Co.,  Balti- 
more, Md.  —  H.  L.  Terhune*s  busi- 
ness address  b  now  care  of  Hallgarten 
k  Co.,  5  Nassau  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

—  Rev.  E.  K.  Thurlow's  address  is 
Wuhu,  China. —  C.  B.  Walsh's  ad- 
dress is  35  W.  64th  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  —  T.  W.  Watkins's  address  is 
South  High  School,  Youngstown,  O. 

—  P.  J.  Whitehiirs  address  is  807 
Parkway,  Utica,  N.Y.  —  R.  H.  M. 
Wilcox's  address  is  112  Washington 
Ave.,  Winthrop.  —  E.  Wilder,  Jr.'s 
address  is  55  WaU  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  —  A.  W.  Williams's  address  is 
care  of  Chief  Surgeon,  U.S.  Army, 
Manila,  P.I.  •—  R.  H.  Williams's  ad- 
dress is  Tyrone,  New  Mex.  —  H.  L. 
Williford's  address  is  5488  East  End 
Ave.,  Chicago,  HI.  —  C.  P.  Wood  is 
assistant  professor  of  music  at  Vassar 
College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  —  Our 
classmate*  Artimr  Campbell  Blagden* 
died  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  on  Sept.  8, 
1915,  after  undergoing  a  serious  opera- 
tion. In  his  death  we  have  lost  one  of 
the  strongest  and  truest  men  in  the 
Class.  His  interest  in  its  affairs  was 
unfailing  and  he  could  always  be 
counted  upon  to  devote  thought  and 
labor  to  them.  Probably  no  man  in 
the  Class  enjoyed  such  unanimous  re- 
spect and  affection.  As  an  organiza- 
tion we  shall  sorely  miss  his  leadership 
and  sound  judgment;  and  for  us  per- 
sonally there  cannot  be  repaired  the 
loss  of  the  sense  of  strength  that  came 
merely  from  knowing  that  there  was 
among  us  Arthur  Blagden  with  his 
stubborn  principles  of  ri^t  and  honor. 
Blagden  was  bom  at  New  York,  April 


22,  1884.  His  parents  were  Samuel 
Phillips  and  Julia  Goodman  (Clark) 
Blagden.  He  prepared  for  College  at 
Groton  School,  where  he  was  a  prefect. 
In  College  he  kept  good  books  about 
him  and  read  them.  He  studied  hard, 
for  exercise  played  football  on  the 
Second  Eleven,  ran,  boxed  and  i^ayed 
squash;  he  represented  the  University 
in  an  intercollegiate  debate  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Porcellian,  Sphinx,  and 
Hasty  Pudding  Clubs,  the  Institute  of 
1770  and  the  Signet  Society.  His  judg- 
ment upon  undergraduate  affairs  was 
much  sought  and  had  great  weight 
because,  although  in  our  day  counsels 
were  often  divided,  everybody  had 
faith  in  Blagden.  He  was  elected  Class 
Orator  for  the  Commencement  Exer- 
cises. In  1909  he  graduated  from  the 
Law  School,  where  he  had  been  a  lead- 
ing member  of  his  class  and  an  editor 
of  the  Law  Review,  and  began  prac- 
tice in  New  York  in  the  office  of 
Messrs.  Cary  &  Robinson.  The  firm 
subsequently  was  changed  to  Cary  & 
Carroll,  and  in  due  course  Blagden 
became  a  member  of  it.  In  politics  he 
was  a  republican  until  1912,  when  he 
became  a  progressive.  He  always  con- 
sidered it  a  duty  to  take  an  active  part 
in  politics,  and  this  he  did  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  the  exigencies  of  an  ab- 
sorbing professional  practice  and  a 
growing  family.  It  was  characteristic 
of  Blagden's  high  sense  of  public  duty 
in  general  that  the  last  act  of  his  life 
was  attendance  at  the  military  train- 
ing camp  at  PlatUburg,  N.Y.  He 
was  a  trustee  of  the  Brearley  School, 
to  which  he  devoted  much  time,  and  a 
member  of  the  Racquet  and  Tennis 
and  Harvard  Clubs  of  New  York. 
On  June  22,  1908,  Blagden  was  mar- 
ried to  Lydia  Lawrence  Mason  Jones 
by  whom  and  their  three  little  girls 
he  is  survived. 
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1907. 
John  Retnolda,  8ec^ 
2  W«U  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
H.  H.  Fay  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Frank  Hill  Smith,  of  Dayton,  O.,  de- 
signers and  builders  of  reinforced 
concrete  structures,  and  has  opened  an 
office  for  the  firm  at  50  Congress  St., 
Boston.  —  Du  B.  Beale  is  practising 
law  at  31  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
—  F.  H.  Lahee's  address  is  42  Con- 
cord Ave.,  Cambridge.  —  Arthur  J. 
Walsh  is  now  in  the  Philadelphia 
office  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Pott. 
His  home  address  is  8  Church  Road, 
Ardmore,  Pa.  —  P.  S.  Fiske  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  Henry  Paper  Co.  of 
Lincoln,  N.H.  His  permanent  ad- 
dress is  SS  Grove  St.,  Winchester.  — 
F.  M.  Gunther  is  second  secretary  to 
the  American  Embassy,  London,  Eng. 

1908. 

Gut  Emerson,  Sec., 
80  Wall  St..  New  York,  N.Y. 
The  Class  learned  with  unusual  re- 
gret of  the  death  of  George  Stetson 
TsjUnr  in  London,  on  Oct.  19,  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  operation.  Not  only  was  he 
particularly  popular  in  the  Class  be- 
cause of  his  character  and  personality, 
but  the  work  he  had  done  up  to  this 
time  made  it  more  than  probable  that 
he  would  have  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  men  in  the  Class  from  the 
point  of  view  of  constructive  achieve- 
ment. He  was  born  at  Orange,  N.J., 
May  22,  1886.  He  graduated  from 
the  Newark  Academy,  entering  Har- 
vard in  1904.  Throughout  his  college 
career  he  took  part  in  the  class  ac- 
tivities with  enthusiasm  and  energy. 
After  graduation  he  went  into  the 
contracting  business,  obtaining  a  job 
as  common  laborer  with  the  O'Rourke 
Engineering  Company.  He  attracted 
the  attention  of  his  superiors,   and 


after  a  series  of  promotions,  qualified 
himself  to  take  a  position  with  the  T. 
Crimmins  Contracting  Company  in 
connection  with  work  on  the  Erie 
Barge  Canal.  When  his  section  of  the 
work  was  completed  he  received  an 
offer  from  the  T.  A.  Gillespie  Com- 
pany, and,  after  a  considerable  ex- 
perience with  them,  went  into  business 
for  himself.  His  private  venture  was 
progressing  satisfactorily  when  the 
war  broke  out  and  put  a  stop  to  all 
new  contracting  work.  In  the  fall  of 
1914  Taylor  sailed  for  Europe  with 
the  determination  of  offering  his  serv- 
ices to  the  Red  Cross.  His  first  work 
was  done  at  Dieppe,  where  a  hospital 
was  being  opened.  A  larger  oppor- 
tunity offering  in  another  hospital, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, at  Yvet6t,  he  entered  the 
service  of  this  institution  in  Dec. 
1914,  and  shortly  thereafter  came  to 
the  United  States  to  explain  the  work 
to  persons  of  influence  in  the  United 
States  and  to  collect  funds  for  the 
hospital.  He  continued  in  this  work 
until  Sept.  1915,  when  he  went  to 
London  and  married  an  English  giri. 
Miss  Hilda  Dancocks,  at  Haycroft, 
Surrey,  on  Sept.  30.  In  the  mean 
time  he  had  received  an  offer  from  his 
old  employers,  the  T.  A.  Gillespie 
Company,  and  was  about  to  return 
to  America  to  accept  the  position 
when  he  died  in  London.  —  Rudolph 
Altrocchi  has  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment as  Assistant  Professor  of  Ro- 
mance Languages  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  —  George  Ball  has  come  to 
New  York.  He  is  in  the  forwarding 
department  of  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany at  17  Battery  Place,  and  expects 
to  remain  in  New  York  permanently. 
—  With  the  addition  of  Gordon  Glass 
to  the  group  of  1908  men  in  New  York 
last  winter,  two  of  the  three  Class 
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Marshals  are  now  in  this  city,  and  we 
are  looking  forward  to  a  considerable 
number  of  celebrations  during  the 
year.  —  Barr  Comstock  has  moved  his 
law  offices  to  601-605  India  Bldg., 
84  SUte  St.,  Boston.  —  Gordon  Glass 
is  now  connected  with  the  Mercantile 
Safe  Deposit  Company,  115  Broad- 
way, N.Y.  —  John  Lodge  is  con- 
nected with  the  engineering  firm  of 
Sanderson  &  Porter,  52  William  St., 
N.Y.  —  Orville  Rogers,  after  spend- 
ing considerable  time  in  France  with 
the  "  Harvard  Unit,*'  which  took 
charge  of  one  of  the  four  services  of 
the  American  Ambulance  Hospital 
from  April  1  to  July  1,  has  now  re- 
turned to  Boston,  where  he  has  re- 
ceived an  appointment  in  the  Mass. 
General  Hospital.  —  C.  W.  Short, 
Jr.,  has  opened  an  office  at  33  West 
42d  St.,  for  the  practice  of  architec- 
ture. —  Paul  Woodman  has  just  re- 
turned from  an  extended  trip  to  South 
America  for  his  firm,  the  Bowers  Rub- 
ber Works  of  San  Francisco.  He  is 
to  be  married  very  shortly,  and  will 
probably  represent  the  company 
either  in  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburg.  — 
The  following  1908  men  attended  the 
first  training  camp  at  Plattsburg: 
Butt,  Goddard,  Park,  Derby,  Wood, 
Ellis,  Cruger,  Grinnell,  Grant,  Gilder, 
Moore,  Brown,  King,  White,  Prince, 
Carter,  Rockwell,  Howe,  Howes, 
Langstaff,  Homans,  Vance,  andFahne- 
stock. 

1909. 

F.  A.  Habding,  See.^ 
52  Fulton  St.,  Boston. 
John  C.  Bills,  Jr.,  who  is  among  the 
**  lost  men  **  in  the  Class  Report,  has 
since  July  been  engaged  in  special 
legal  work  with  the  Department  of 
Justice,  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  — 
Paul   Hayes  is  a    chemist  with  the 


Graton  &  Knight  Company,  tanners, 
Worcester.  His  home  is  at  8  Brown- 
ing Ave.,  Dorchester.  —  A.  S.  01m- 
stead,  2d,  is  practising  law  in  Phila- 
delphia, Room  700,  West  End  Trust 
Bldg.  —  Warren  F.  Whittier  is  now 
engaged  in  agricultural  work  at  Mar- 
shall, Ark.  —  The  address  of  Arthur 
S.  Dockham  is  now  264  7th  St.,  Coul- 
ton,  Cal.  —  O.  G.  Wood  and  D.  M. 
Osborne  have  both  been  made  vice- 
presidents  of  the  Merchants'  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Boston.  —  William  G. 
King  is  now  vice-president  of  the 
Electric  Sign  Service  Co.,  425  24th 
St.,  Ogden,  UUh.  —  Edward  S.  Allen 
is  an  instructor  in  the  Colleges  of  En- 
gineering &  Architecture,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  He  has  just  returned  from 
Germany,  and  was  married  on  Aug. 
9  to  Miss  Minnie  Muller-Lieben- 
walde  in  Berlin.  —  C.  F.  Rausch  is 
with  Fiske  &  Co.,  25  Arch  St.,  Bos- 
ton. —  E.  C.  Cowdin,  2d,  and  Norman 
Prince  are  both  in  the  Aviation  Corps 
of  the  French  army  and  have  recently 
been  decorated  for  distinguished  serv- 
ice. —  H.  S.  Waite  is  engaged  in  en- 
gineering work  in  London  and  expects 
to  move  to  France  before  long.  — 
Raymond  A.  Sapp  died  June  2,  1915, 
at  his  home  in  Wyant,  111.  He  was 
greatly  interested  in  agriculture,  and 
had  become  a  leader  in  a  movement 
for  improving  farm  lands  in  that  part 
of  the  State.  —  In  addition  to  a  num- 
ber of  extra  copies  of  the  Sexennial 
Report,  the  Secretary  now  has  a  num- 
ber of  copies  of  the  First  Report  issued 
in  May,  1910,  and  has  secured  the 
balance  of  the  Class  Albums  pub- 
lished in  Senior  year.  These  he  will 
gladly  send  to  those  who  want  them. 
—  Information  concerning  the  where- 
abouts of  the  following  men,  whom  the 
Secretary  is  unable  to  locate,  will  be 
appreciated:  H.  F.  Albee,  E.  A.  An- 
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drews,    A.   B.    CleaveUuid,  C.   DeL. 
Dedeiick,  I.  H.  Fairfield,  F.  I.  Laing, 

B.  D.  Lewis,  J.  E.  McGillicaddy,  W. 

C.  Farmdy. 

1910. 
C.  C.  LiTTLB,  Sec,, 
Cottace  St..  Brookline. 
The  following  changes  of  address 
have  been  reported:  £.  L.  Derby,  Jr., 
Ishpeming,  Mich.;  £.  £.  Bobbins,  Jr., 
101  School  St.,  New  Bedford;  J.  F. 
Day,  2006  N.  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.;  Marcus  H.  Dall,  Samarcand, 
N.C.;  H.  C.  JeUeson,  2019  N.  Charles 
St.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  A.  B.  Nield, 
Box  77,  Shreveport,  La.;  L.  Void, 
Univ.  of  N.  Dakota,  Grand  Forks, 
N.  Dak.;  L.  F.  Whitney,  Houghton 
Co.,  Electric  Light  Co.,  Calumet, 
Mich.;  A.  F.  El  well,  2054  £.  115th 
St..  Cleveland,  O.;  W.  S.  Roberts, 
Clarkesville,  Ga.;  £.  V.  M.  Long, 
1544  Vanar  St.,  Wichita,  Kan.;  H.  Y. 
Masten,  Hotel  Florence,  San  Diego, 
Cal.;  W.  Rohler,  Boston  City  Hos« 
pital,  Boston;  A.  R.  Teachout,  Jr., 
1S889  Terrace  Rd.,  E.  Cleveland,  O.; 
J.  B.  Sumner,  University  Club,  Ithaca, 
N.Y.;  L.  A.  Sussdorf,  Flushing,  N.Y.; 
G.  W.  Kinkaddon,  Tulsa,  OkU.;  B.  B. 
Early,  Sll  Trust  Bldg.,  Rockford,  111.; 
F.  W.  Tomkins,  Jr.,  Valle  Crucis. 
N.C.  —  The  starting  gun  of  the  Sexen- 
nial Campaign  has  recently  been  fired 
in  the  shape  of  a  notice  asking  for 
preliminary  information  and  announc- 
ing a  dinner  of  the  Class,  given  at 
the  invitation  of  the  New  York  mem- 
bers of  the  Class.  This  dinner  was 
held  at  the  New  York  Harvard  Club 
on  Friday,  Nov.  5,  the  night  preceding 
the  Princeton  game.  A  considerable 
delegation  attended  from  Boston  to 
encourage  the  effort  made  by  our  New 
York  classmates.  The  committees  for 
the   Sexennial    have   also   been   ap- 


pointed. The  General  Committee 
consists  of  G.  P.  Gardner,  Jr.,  chair- 
man; R.  Hay  dock,  S.  T.  Hicks,  R. 
Amory,  L.  M.  Little,  and  C.  C.  Little. 
Sub-committees  are  on  finance,  amuse- 
ment, dinner,  publicity  and  printing, 
and  transportation.  On  these  com- 
mittees, which  will  be  added  to  from 
time  to  time,  are  G.  G.  Browne,  E.  K. 
Merrihew,  G.  C.  Prince,  M.  Prince, 
J.  E.  Thayer,  Jr.,  G.  S.  West,  H. 
Nawn,  P.  W.  Carter,  G.  Crosbie.  — 
It  is  planned  to  hold  a  preparatory 
dinner  at  the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston, 
Jan.  15.  Every  one  should  make  a 
special  effort  to  attend  this  dinner. 
It  is  to  be  an  occasion  of  especial  in- 
terest and  importance,  as  it  marks  our 
first  chance  of  the  year  to  get  to- 
gether and  to  greet  our  New  York 
hosts  who  are  planning  to  pay  us  a 
return  visit.  If  notices  of  these  events 
fail  to  reach  you  it  is  because  your 
correct  address  is  not  in  the  Secretary's 
hands;  a  matter  which  you  alone  can 
remedy.  —  W.  E.  Soule  has  been  ap- 
pointed registrar  of  the  alumni  of 
Exeter;  he  will  also  assist  in  the  ma- 
thematics department  of  the  School. 
—  Louis  Goldburg  has  been  appointed 
third  assistant  U.S.  District  Attorney 
in  Boston. 

1911. 

J.  A.  SwEETsia^  Sec., 
37  Warren  St.,  BrooUine. 
Notice  to  Close:  The  Secretary 
wishes  to  urge  all  men  in  the  Class, 
who  can  possibly  afford  it,  to  take  out 
twenty-year  endowment  life-insur- 
ance policies  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Class.  As  you  all  know,  this  is  the 
method  which  has  been  adopted  to 
raise  at  least  $100,000  by  our  Twenty- 
Fifth  Anniversary,  which  fund  is  to 
be  turned  over  to  the  College  at  that 
time.    Tuckerman  and  Corcoran,  of 
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the  insurance  firm  of  O'Brien  k  Rus- 
sell, 8  Water  St.,  Boston,  have  been 
a{q;>ointed  to  undertake  this  work,  and 
have  obtained  to  date  about  $40,000 
worth  of  policies.  There  has  been 
some  criticism  of  this  plan,  but  we 
know  of  no  other  better  one  by  which 
the  fund  can  be  raised,  and  we  there- 
fore feel  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men, 
for  whom  it  is  financially  possible,  to 
support  it.  One  man  may  take  out 
a  $1000  policy  or  a  $500  policy  alone, 
or  two  or  more  men  may  take  out  a 
policy  together.  All  details  may  be 
obtained  from  Bayard  Tuckerman, 
Jr.,  or  Michael  Corcoran  at  8  Water 
St.,  Boston,  if  you  have  not  already 
received  circulars  from  them.  This  is 
a  Class  work  being  undertaken  for  the 
benefit  of  the  College,  and  as  such 
should  certainly  be  worthy  of  your 
loyal  support.  —  A  son,  William 
Louis  Jolly,  was  bom  to  Mr.  and  Bfrs. 
N.  B.  Dee  on  Feb.  24,  1014.  ~  A 
daughter,  Charlotte  Elisabeth,  was 
bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Barnes 
Aug.  3, 1015.  —  C.  K.  Cobb,  Jr.,  is  in 
Buenos  Aires  for  his  firm,  Famsworth 
and  Stevenson,  wool  merchants. 

1912. 

R.  B.  WiGQLEswoBTH,  Sec 
23  CUverly  Hall,  Cambridge. 
The  engagement  of  G.  £.  Akerson, 
of  Minneapolis,  and  Miss  Harriet 
Blake,  Wellesley  '14,  of  Omaha,  has 
been  announced.  —  C.  F.  Brooks  is 
instructor  in  geography  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, and  collaborator  of  the  U.S. 
Dept.  of  agriculture.  His  present  ad- 
dress is  82  Linden  St.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  —  T.  J.  Campbell  is  head 
coach  of  the  Bowdoin  football  team, 
Lewiston,  Me.  —  C.  D.  Clifton  has 
been  chosen  conductor  of  the  Cecilia 
Society  of  Boston.  —  Word  has  come 
of  the  death  of  H.  W.  Famsworth 


while  fighting  in  France  as  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Legion.  —  The  en- 
gagement of  T.  Frothingham,  Jr.,  and 
Miss  Eleanor  Fabyan,  of  Boston,  has 
been  announced.  —  F.  C.  Gray  is 
with  Ropes,  Gray,  Boyden  &•  Perkins, 
60  State  St.,  Boston.  ~  S.  S.  Hanks, 
after  a  year's  study  at  Cambridge,  has 
returned  to  Washington,  where  he  is 
working  in  the  Department  of  State. 

—  John  Hoar  is  with  the  legal  de- 
partment of  the  Boston  Elevated 
Railway  Co.,  101  Milk  St.,  Boston.  — 
F.  D.  Huntington  is  with  Choate, 
Hall  k  Stewart, -80  State  St.,  Boston. 

—  B.  Morrison  announces  his  asso- 
ciation with  his  brother,  Henry  I. 
Morrison  under  the  name  of  Morrison 
k  Morrison,  with  offices  at  Rooms 
1024-1027  KimbaU  Bldg.,  18  Tremont 
St.,  Boston,  where  he  will  engage  in 
the  general  practice  of  the  law.  —  R. 
Murray,  formerly  assistant  advertis- 
ing manager  of  the  American  Optical 
Co.,  is  now  with  the  W.  R.  McLain 
Co.,  advertising  agents,  W.  Washing- 
ton Sq.,  Philadelphia.  His  address  is 
1226  S.  Wilton  St.,  W.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  *-  D.  P.  Ramsey  is  working  in 
the  law  office  of  his  father,  Fletcher 
Ramsey,  6  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  —  L. 
W.  Sapinsky  gives  his  present  address 
as  817  E.  9th  St.,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

—  R.  Weston  is  with  Brandeis,  Dun- 
bar k  Nutter,  161  Devonshire  St., 
Boston. —  R.  S.  Williams  is  with 
Storey,  Thoradike,  Palmer  k  Dodge, 
58  State  St.,  Boston. 

1018. 

WAiiTBB  Turn,  Jr.,  See,, 
100  Sammer  St.,  Boston. 
Herman  G.  Brock,  formeriy  with 
the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  Boston,  is  now  commercial  agent 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic Commerce,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Corn- 
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mefoe.  Room  409  Custom  House,  New 
York  City.  —  Carroll  J.  Duggan,  of 
the  sales  department  of  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America,  is  now  at  their 
Philadelphia  office,  1315  Penn.  Build- 
ing. —  F.  Raymond  Churchill  is  in 
the  sales  department  of  the  Library 
Bureau,  43  Federal  Street,  Boston.  — 
John  F.  Stambaugh  is  operating  an 
onion  and  hemp  farm  at  McGuffey, 
O.  His  post-office  address  is  Ada,  O. 
—  Harold  P.  Alsop  died  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  Dec.  10,  1914.  —  James 
Biggar  is  with  the  Esmond  Mills, 
Esmond,  R.I.  His  permanent  ad- 
dress b  18  Windemere  Road,  Dor- 
chester. —  H.  Gordon  Smith,  M.B.A. 
'14,  formerly  with  the  Regal  Shoe 
Company,  is  now  in  the  executive 
office  of  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company,  Dayton,  O^  His  permanent 
address  is  1141  Warburton  Avenue, 
Yonkers,  N.Y.  —  Winthrop  A.  Ham- 
lin has  been  engaged,  during  the  past 
year,  on  case  investigation  in  connec- 
tion with  unemployment  in  Pitts- 
field,  and  the  Tailors'  Relief  Commit- 
tee in  Boston.  Since  April  he  has  been 
executive  secretary  of  the  Boston 
Central  Council  of  Civic  Organisa- 
tion, 47  City  Hall,  Boston.  He  re- 
mains a  resident  of  the  South  End 
House,  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  — 
A  son,  Edward  D'Arcy  Loud,  was 
bom  April  20,  to  Grover  C.  Loud  and 
Eva  (Blake)  Loud,  of  Norwich,  Vt. 
Loud  will  continue  as  instructor  in 
English  at  Dartmouth  College  next 
year.  —  Richard  A.  Hull,  M.B.A.,  is 
with  Miller  &  Wolfer,  manufacturers 
of  women's  shoes,  Chelsea.  His  ad- 
dress is  54  Clark  Avenue.  —  A  son, 
Sidney  Vincent,  was  bom  Oct.  30,  to 
Arthur  Francis  and  Martha  (France) 
Francis  of  New  Bedford.  —  S.  A. 
Eliot,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  director 
of  the  little  Theatre  Society  of  Indiana. 


1914. 
LsvKRBTT  Saltombtall,  Sec, 
90  Bay  State  Road.  Boston. 
Francis  Pdfrey  Motley  died  at  sea 
Oct.  4,  1915.  —  The  Class  baby  was 
bora  to  C.  P.  Curtis,  Jr.,  and  Edith 
Roelker  Curtis.  June  16,  1915,  at  8.80 
AJi.  —  H.  S.  Morse  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  director  of  the 
Business  Department  of  Loomis  In- 
stitute, at  Windsor,  Conn.  —  Win- 
throp Faulkner  has  returned  from 
traveling  in  So.  America  and  is  now 
working  with  Brown  &  Adams,  wool 
merchants.  Summer  St.,  Boston;  his 
address  is  16  Church  St.,  Cambridge. 

—  G.  Evans  Hubbard  has  just  re- 
turned from  The  Hague,  Holland, 
where  for  the  past  year  he  has  been 
an  assistant  in  the  American  Legation 
with  duties  of  a  Second  Secretary. 
He  is  now  in  the  law  school  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  his  ad- 
dress is  "  The  Essex,"  34th  &  Chest- 
nut Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  Ed. 
Curtis  has  been  working  for  the  Amer- 
ican Relief  Commission  in  Belgium, 
first  as  an  automobile  courier,  and 
then  as  a  secretary  of  the  Brussds 
branch.  —  Logan  Fox  is  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Law  School. 

—  Z.  T.  J.  Zee  is  now  an  instructor  at 
Hankai  School,  Tientsin,  China;  his 
address  is  as  above.  —  A.  L.  Jackson 
is  executive  secretary  of  the  Wabash 
Ave.  Dept.  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  of  Chi- 
cago; his  address  is  3763  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago.  —  F.  Sargent  is  in  the  Royal 
Union  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.  Its 
agency,  which  is  also  his  address,  is 
1524-26  Real  Estate  Trast  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  Pitman  Potter 
is  back  in  Cambridge  for  another 
year  of  graduate  work  towards  his 
Ph.D.  —  E.  L.  Hackes  is  teaching 
modem  languages  at  the  Vermont 
Academy,  Sazton's  River,  Vt.  —  P.  J. 
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O'Brien  is  no  longer  selling  ammonia, 
but  is  with  the  N.Y.  Life  Ins.  Co. 
He  is  coaching  the  2nd  Varisty  foot- 
t>all  team.  —  R.  T.  P.  Storer  is  coach- 
ing Varsity  football.  He  is  still  with 
Stone  &  Webster,  Boston.  —  Glenn 
Saxon  is  coaching  Freshman  football. 
He  is  in  charge  of  Standish  Hall,  one 
of  the  Freshman  dormitories.  —  W.  B. 
D.  Dana  is  in  the  Engineering  Dept. 
of  the  Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech.  —  J.  P. 
Brown  has  returned  from  his  ambu- 
lance work  in  France  and  is  in  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  —  Chas.  Crom- 
bie  is  in  an  architect's  office  in  Boston. 

—  H.  Brickley  is  taking  another  year 
in  modern  languages  in  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School.  —  A.  S.  Harris  is 
in  the  Business  School  studying  rail- 
roads. He  worked  for  the  N.  Y.,  N.H. 
and  H.  R.R.  as  an  agent  this  sum- 
mer. —  D.  Hale  is  driving  an  ambu- 
lance in  France.  —  F.  S.  Clark,  Jr., 
is  with  the  Nat.  Machine  k  Shoe  Co., 
250  A  St.,  So.  Boston.  His  perma- 
nent address  is  No.  Billerica.  —  F.  H. 
Canaday  is  with  the  Husband  k 
Thomas  advertising  Co.,  Chicago. 
His  Chicago  address  is  438  Belden 
Ave.  —  N.  S.  Cooke  is  in  the  export 
dept.  of  W.  R.  Grace  k  Co.,  N.Y. 
City.  His  present  headquarters  are 
at  the  Am.  Tube  Works,  Somerville. 

—  W.  L.  McLean  is  teaching  at  Dor- 
chester High  School,  Boston.  His 
address  is  59  Dracut  St.,  Dorchester. 

—  W.  J.  Sidis  is  a  fellow  in  mathe- 
matics (teaching)  at  Rice  Inst., 
Houston,  Texas.  —  Irving  PicheU  is 
directing  the  dramatic  art  depart- 
ment of  the  St.  Paul  Institute,  in  St. 
Pbul,  Minn. 

1915. 

M.  J.  Logan,  See., 

Ridcely  Hall.  Cambridce. 

K.  ApoUonio  is  with  the  National 


Cash  Register  Co.,  and  is  at  present 
at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  —  H.  S.  Ballou, 
Jr.,  is  with  N.  W.  Harris  k  Co.,  bank- 
ers,  Boston.  His  home  address  is  139 
Winthrop  Road,  Brookline.  —  Leon 
M.  Farrin  is  principal  of  the  High 
and  Grammar  School,  Niantic,  Conn. 

—  R.  B.  Foye  is  with  the  John  A.  Frye 
Shoe  Co.  His  business  and  home  ad- 
dress is  Marlboro.  —  S.  Nowel  Grif- 
fith is  with  Lee,  Higginson  k  Co., 
Rookery  Bldg.,  Chicago.  His  home 
address  is  La  Grange,  111.  —  R.  T. 
Kelley  is  with  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America,  New  Kensington,  Pa.  His 
home  address  is  541  5th  Ave.,  New 
Kensington,  Pa.  —  J.  T.  Lanman  is 
with  the  Walworth  Mfg.  Co.,  So.  Bos- 
ton. His  home  address  is  9  Farrar 
St.,  Cambridge.  —  P.  M.  Rice  is  with 
the  New  Rand  Co.,  No.  Tonawanda, 
N.Y.  His  address  is  100  Christiana 
St.,  No.  Tonawanda,  N.Y.  —  T.  E. 
Murphy  is  also  with  the  New  Rand 
Co.,  205  Bryant  St.,  No.  Tonawanda, 
N.Y.  This  company  has  just  been 
incorporated  and  Murphy  has  been 
appointed  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
concern.  —  R.  R.  Smith  is  teaching 
mathematics  at  the  Central  High 
School,  Springfield.  —  W.  O.  Taylor 
is  with  Wellington,  Sears  k  Co.,  dry 
goods,  93  Franklin  St.,  Boston.  His 
home  address  is  1735  Mass.  Ave., 
Cambridge.  —  W.  H.  Trumbull,  Jr., 
is  with  the  Russell  Mills  Co.  His 
home  address  is  5  Summer  St.,  Salem. 

—  F.  J.  Bradley,  Jr.,  is  with  the  Na- 
tional Shawmut  Bank,  Boston.  — 
S.  L.  French  is  with  W.  H.  McElwain 
Co.,  Manchester,  N.H.  His  address  is 
Room  404  Y.M.C.A.,  Manchester, 
N.H.  —  H.  R.  Hardwick  is  coaching 
football  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy, 
Annapolis,  Md.  His  address  is  Carvel 
HaU,  AnnapoUs,  Md.  —  M.  B.  Phillips 
is  with  the  First  National  Bank  of 
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Boston.  —  H.  G.  MacLure  is  with 
Blodgett  k  Co.,  bankers,  60  SUte  St., 
Boston.  —  A.  B.  Bruce  is  teaching  in 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover.  —  S.  Q« 
Sears  and  T.  M.  Sloan  are  teaching  in 
Biilton  Acaden^. 

NON-ACADEMIC. 

C.  J.  Smith,  D.M.D.  '15,  has  been  for 
the  smnmer  in  Labrador,  where  he  has 
been  assisting  Sir  W.  T.  Grenfell,  h  '09, 
in  his  splendid  medical  work  among  the 
Esquimaux. 

W.  H.  Ringer,  g  '09-09,  has  beoi  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  English  department 
in  the  Auburn,  N.Y.,  High  School. 

£.  C.  Wikn,  g  '11-12,  has  been  elected 
an  associate  professor  of  philosophy  in 
Boston  University.  He  has  taught  phi- 
losophy in  Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.Y., 
and  comes  to  Boston  from  Bryn  Mawr. 

W.  H.  Devine,  M.D.  '83,  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  school  physicians, 
nurses,  and  military  drill  in  the  Boston 
schools.  During  the  Spanish  War  Dr. 
Devine  acted  as  army  physician  and  has 
been  surgeon-general  of  the  M.V.M.  He 
will  now  direct  the  work  of  about  forty 
physicians  in  the  schools. 

R.  T.  Woodruff,  LL.B.  '10,  who  has 
been  practising  law  in  Lynn  since  his 
graduation,  has  formed  a  partnership 
with  Mr.  Barney  of  that  city,  and  will 
continue  his  practice  under  the  firm 
name  of  Barney  and  Woodruff. 

C.  E.  Estabrook,  D.M.D.  '83,  who 
has  of  late  years  been  an  itinoant  den- 
tist, has  recently  died  of  tuberculosis  in 
the  Salvation  Army  Home  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

William  Watson,  S.B.  '57,  died  in  Bos- 
ton Sept  80.  He  was  one  of  those  in- 
strumental in  founding  the  Mass.  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  and  from  1865 
to  1878  was  professor  of  mechanical  en- 
gineering and  descriptive  geometry  in 


that  School.  He  was  one  of  the  inter- 
national jury  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
and  was  highly  regarded  in  the  scienti- 
fic drdes  of  Paris.  He  has  puUished 
many  technical  works  and  was  a  member 
of  several  American  scientific  organiza- 
tions. 

D.  DeC.  Donovan,  I  '10-12,  has  beoi 
appointed  by  Gov.  Walsh  as  derk  of  the 
Second  District  Court  of  Plymouth 
County. 

Prof.  C.  H.  Wing,  S.B.  '70,  died  in 
Brighton  on  Sept.  13,  in  his  80th  year. 
He  became  a  professor  in  Cornell  in  1870 
and  after  four  years  there  accq>ted  a 
position  in  Technology  whoe  he  re- 
mained ten  years.  During  the  last  years 
of  his  life  he  had  been  making  a  special 
study  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
mountain  people  of  the  South. 

R.  G.  Huling,  A.M.  '97,  died  at  his 
home  in  Marshfield  on  Sept.  11,  at  the 
age  of  67.  He  had  been  at  different  times 
principal  of  the  Fitchburg  and  the  New 
Bedford  High  Schools.  In  1899  he  lec- 
tured in  Harvard  on  the  management 
and  organization  of  schools.  He  was  an 
examiner  at  Boston  University  and  a 
trustee  of  Brown. 

Judge  James  R.  Dunbar,  I  '73-74, 
died  in  Brookline  on  Aug.  20.  Judge 
Dunbar  was  bom  in  Pittsfield  in  1847. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
that  city  and  was  graduated  from  Wil- 
liams College  with  the  Class  of  '71. 
After  a  year  in  the  Harvard  Law  School 
he  continued  his  study  in  a  private  office 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1874. 
He  lived  and  worked  in  Westfield  where 
his  activity  in  politics  secured  his  elec- 
tion to  the  state  senate  in  1885.  In  1888 
he  was  i^pointed  a  justice  of  the  Superior 
Court  and  served  the  people  well  in  that 
capacity  for  ten  years,  when  he  resigned 
and  formed  a  partno^p  with  C.  S. 
Rackemann,  I  '79-81,  and  Fdix  Racke- 
mann,  I  '82-88,  for  the  practice  of  law 
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in  Boston.  He  was  known  as  one  of  the 
foremost  lawyers  of  the  State  and  was, 
throu^out  his  life,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Republican  party. 

The  Chicago  Association  of  Credit 
Men  has  undertaken  a  campaign  for  the 
improvement  of  accounting  methods  in 
the  retail  shops  of  Chicago.  It  is  using 
the  Harvard  ^stem  of  accounts  and  will 
work  in  dose  cooperation  with  the  Har- 
vard Bureau  of  Business  Research.  This 
is  another  practical  instance  of  the  na- 
tional value  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  a  School  which 
is  rapidly  coming  to  hold  an  important 
place  in  the  economic  life  of  the  Country. 

J.  A.  Moyer,  S.B.  '99,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Walsh  as  director  of 
the  Massachusetts  department  of  uni- 
versity extension  and  correspondence 
instruction.  He  comes  to  his  new  work 
from  the  Penni^lvania  State  College, 
where  he  has  been  professor  of  mechani- 
cal engineering  as  well  as  director  of  the 
engineering  extension  division. 

Judson  A.  Crane,  LL.B.  '09,  has  been 
appointed  a  professor  in  the  George 
Washington  Law  School  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  temporary  absence 
of  Prof.  Person.  Since  his  graduation 
he  has  practised  and  taught  law,  and 
last  year  took  post-graduate  work  in  the 
Harvard  Law  School. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Gray,  M.D.  '02,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  and  physician 
of  the  Washingtonian  Home  in  Boston. 

P.  H.  Koch,  A.M.  '09,  who  is  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  North  Dakota, 
is  giving  a  course  in  play-writing  similar 
to  that  given  in  Harvard.  Prof.  Baker 
was  the  pioneer  in  this  work  of  dramatic 
writing  and  his  influence  is  widely  ac- 
knowledged. More  are  taking  up  the 
work  now  in  response  to  the  demand 
for  i^ys,  the  war  having  very  nearly 
stopped  the  annual  importation  of  new 
plays  from  abroad. 


James  K.  Dawes,  LL.B.  '64,  who  died 
in  Washington  on  Oct.  17,  was  grad- 
uated from  Lafayette  College  at  the  age 
of  17  and  from  the  Harvard  Law  School 
at  20.  After  graduation  he  practised  law 
in  Penni^lvania  and  was  associated  in 
the  publication  of  the  Easton  Free  Press. 
In  1871  he  was  appointed  postmaster  at 
Easton,  and  held  office  during  five  ad- 
ministrations. In  1890  he  was  appointed 
statistician  for  the  11th  census  and  re- 
mained with  the  census  bureau  until 
after  the  publication  of  the  12th  census. 
For  the  past  ten  years  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment in  Washington. 

The  work  in  the  subject  of  transpor- 
tation which  is  being  done  in  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business  Administration 
•  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant phases  of  the  activities  of  that 
nationaUy  valuable  school.  The  value 
of  this  particular  work  was  recognised 
last  June  when  certain  men  gave  $125,- 
000  to  found  a  professorship  to  be  called 
the  James  J.  Hill  Professorship.  This 
was  an  eminently  suitable  name,  since 
Mr.  Hill  was  not  only  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  American  railroading  but  has  always 
kept  liigh  standards  and  has  been  fore- 
most in  developing  all  legitimate  lines 
of  railroad  progress.  Mr.  Hill  has  now 
himself  added  an  equal  sum  to  the  en- 
dowment because  he  so  clearly  realizes 
the  purpose  and  the  present  value  of  the 
work  which  is  being  accomplished.  The 
next  issue  of  the  Magazine  will  discuss 
this  whole  matter  at  greater  length. 

Dr.  Emmons,  Secretary  of  the  Medi- 
cal Alumni  Association,  has  recently 
published,  through  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  a  most  interesting  pamph- 
let on  the  Profession  of  Medicine.  It 
consists  of  letters  from  a  large  number 
of  graduates  of  the  Medical  School  dis- 
cussing the  preparation  for  the  career 
of  a  doctor  and  the  problems  whidi  a 
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floctor  has  to  meet  in  his  profession.  It 
should  certainly  be  of  interest  to  all 
medical  men  and  indeed  to  all  who  are 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  pro- 
fessional training.  Copies  of  the  pamph- 
let may  be  obtained  for  «5  cents,  from 
the  Publication  Office  of  the  University. 

LITERARY    NOTES. 

V  To  avoid  mimmderatanding.  the  Editor 
besB  to  BUte  that  copies  of  books  by  or  about 
Harvard  men  should  be  sent  to  the  Magazine 
if  a  review  is  desired.  In  no  other  way  can  a 
complete  register  of  Harvard  publications  be 
kept.  Writers  of  articles  in  prominent  periodi- 
cals aie  also  requested  to  send  to  the  Editor 
copies,  or  at  least  the  titles  of  their  contribu- 
tions. Except  in  rare  oases,  space  will  not 
permit  mention  of  contributions  to  the  daily 


In  January  will  be  published  the  first 
issue  of  a  new  quarterly.  The  Military 
Historian  and  Economist.  Hie  editors 
are  to  be  Prof.  R.  M.  Johnston,  of  the 
I>q>artment  of  History,  and  Capt.  A. 
L.  Conger,  *94,  who  is  director  of  the 
historical  seminaiy  at  the  Army  Service 
School  at  Ft.  Leavenworth.  At  a  time 
when  Americans  are  beginning  to  un- 
derstand that  this  country  can  no  longer 
Hve  an  isolated  life,  but  that  we  are,  for 
better  or  for  worse,  involved  in  the  keen 
trade  competition  of  the  whole  world, 
that  as  a  result,  however  pacific  may  be 
our  intentions,  we  must  always  have  the 
possibility  of  war  before  us,  such  a  mag- 
asne  should  have  a  wide  appeal.  Prof. 
Johnston's  reputation  as  a  military  his- 
torian is  established  and  he  may  be  de- 
pended upon  to  make  the  new  quarterly 
an  authoritative  statement  of  the  best 
and  latest  theories  of  military  practice, 
history,  and  economics.  Graduates 
realize  altogether  too  little  how  much 
the  various  Harvard  publications,  con- 
ducted by  Harvard  men,  mean  in  the 
extension  of  the  scholarly  reputation  of 
the  University,  and  this  last  venture,  in 
a  quite  new  field,  will  be  a  real  addition. 


In  the  Angust  issue  of  the  Minnesota 
History  BvUetin  Solon  J.  Buck,  Ph.D. 
*11,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
very  useful  activities  of  the  Wisconsin 
Historical  Society  which  was  organised 
in  1849  and  now  has  its  own  building 
containing  a  library  of  375,000  books  and 
pamphlets. 

Gen.  G.  W.  Goethals,  LL.D.  *\%  de- 
scribed  in  the  Little  Lectures,  delivered 
in  Princeton  in  1915,  the  history  of  the 
difficulties  and  the  successes  of  those  who 
had  diarge  of  the  construction  of  th^ 
Panama  Canal.  Under  the  title  Govern^ 
ment  of  the  Canal  Zone,  these  lectures 
have  been  published  in  book  form  by 
the  Princeton  University  Press.  In  this 
book  supporters  of  democracy  at  all 
costs  will  be  so  impressed  by  the  wicked 
aristocracy  of  the  Canal  Government 
that  they  will  forget  the  magnificent 
work  accomplished,  and  those  who  be- 
lieve that  government  should  be  regu- 
lated to  meet  special  conditions  will  find 
triumphant  confirmation  of  their  doc- 
trine. The  reviewer  in  the  Princeton 
Alumni  Weekly  discovers  that  it  is  "a 
like  circumstance  that  explains  the  suc- 
cess of  the  war  despotisms  that  at  pres- 
ent govern  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many." Some  might  go  so  far  as  to  wish 
that  the  *'war  despotism*'  of  England 
were  more  like  that  of  the  Canal  Zone 
—  at  least  as  measured  in  terms  of  suc- 
cess. 

In  the  Hibbert  Journal  for  October 
C.  F.  Tliwing,  '76,  Piesident  of  Western 
Reserve  University,  has  an  article  on 
*'The  Effect  of  the  European  War  on 
Higher  Learning  in  America."  It  is 
made  up  largely  of  quotations  from  vari- 
ous teachers  about  the  effect  of  the  war 
on  their  particular  subjects.  As  a  whole 
it  fails  to  give  any  real  picture  because 
it  is  yet  far  too  soon  to  know,  for  ex- 
ample, whether  the  war  will  increase  or 
diminish  the  number  of  students  of  Ger- 
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man  or  French  or  Economics.  Hie  effect 
of  the  war  on  our  colleges  ought  to  be 
a  stimulation  of  the  interest  of  students 
in  all  subjects  because  the  tremendous 
and  tragic  reality  of  it  should  be  the 
death  of  mental  inertia.  The  sad  truth 
seems  to  be,  however,  that  the  average 
student  is  little  moved;  he  still  finds  the 
sporting  section  of  the  morning  paper 
more  interesting  than  the  front  page. 
President  Thwing  always  has  something 
worth  while  to  say;  he  is  splendidly 
idealistic  in  what  he  himself  says  here; 
but  the  War  is  too  human  a  matter  to 
measure  in  terms  of  enrolment  in 
courses. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Hibhert  Jour* 
nal  Lord  Bryce,  LL.D.  '07,  has  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Facts  and  Questions  before 
Us/'  the  address  which  he  delivered  as 
President  of  the  British  Academy.  It  is 
a  remarkable  non-partisan  summing-up 
of  the  memorable  facts  of  the  great  war, 
written  with  dignity,  charity,  and  great 
wisdom.  As  Lord  Bryce'says,  it  is  meant 
as  an  indication  to  the  historians  of  the 
future  of  what  people  of  today  are  think- 
ing of  the  non-controversial  aspects  of 
the  conflict. 

Two  new  volumes  in  Macmillan's 
series  of  True  Stories  of  Oreat  Americans 
have  been  recently  published.  These 
are  WHliam  Penn,  by  R.  S.  Holland,  *00, 
and  Benjamin  Franklin,  by  E.  L.  Dud- 
ley, *00.  This  series  is  intended  pri- 
marily for  children  and  is  not  meant  to 
add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  people  dis- 
cussed. The  two  volumes  in  question 
are,  however,  distinctly  worth  while. 
Th^  give  the  stories  of  their  respective 
heroes  simply,  clearly,  and  interestingly. 
Mr.  Holland  has  already  written  several 
books  for  children  and  knows  the  lan- 
guage to  adopt.  Mr.  Dudley  has  done 
his  harder  work  perhaps  with  even  more 
success,  and  it  was  harder  work  be- 
cause, in  writing  the  story  of  a  man  so 


very  well  known  as  is  Franklin  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  utterly  obvious 
and  commonplace.  The  author  shows 
his  appreciation  of  the  child  by  going 
into  detail,  —  in  the  story  of  the  kite, 
for  example,  —  and  that  children  delight 
in  detail  is  evidenced  by  their  continued 
love  of  such  writings  as  the  Franconia 
Stories, 

The  Harvard  University  Press  has 
just  published  the  third  edition  of  A.  C. 
Potter's  Descriptive  and  Historical  Notes 
on  the  Library  of  the  University.  It  is 
a  pamphlet  which  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  graduate  because  it  covers  il- 
luminatingly  almost  all  phases  of  the 
Library,  including  its  history,  the  new 
building,  and  a  very  full  description  of 
the  various  special  collections  which  con- 
stitute its  greatness.  There  are  many 
graduates  who  want  to  know  what  is 
in  the  Library  and  how  they  can  give  to 
the  Library  in  the  most  useful  way.  Mr. 
Potter's  pamphlet  is  very  suggestive. 
It  may  be  obtained  by  application  to 
the  library. 

Essays  for  College  Men,  Second  Series 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1915),  chosen  by 
Norman  Foerster,  '10,  F.  A.  Manchester, 
and  Kari  Young,  Ph.D.,  '07,  includes 
notable  essays  by  men  who  represent 
the  best  thought  which  academic  train- 
ing has  been  able  to  produce  —  Emer- 
son, Huxley,  Cardinal  Newman,  Charies 
William  Eliot,  and  William  James.  The 
volume  introduces  the  college  student, 
who  on  the  average  reads  neither  broad- 
ly nor  intensively,  to  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  in  the  field  of  liberal  thought. 
The  last  two  essays  in  particular  are 
worth  reading,  "War,"  by  Emerson, 
and  "The  Moral  Equivalent  of  War," 
by  James,  since  they  were  written  by 
men  who  had  not  then  experienced  the 
conflict  which  is  now  consuming  the 
energy  of  Europe. 

In  simple,  direct  words,  suited  to  an 
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audience  of  laymen.  Prof.  Murray,  in 
liif  latest  book.  The  State  PkiioJopky, 
the  Conway  Memorial  Lecture,  de> 
livered  March  15, 1915  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  1915),  discusses  the  greatest  sys- 
tem of  thought  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans in  the  centuries  just  preceding 
the  coming  of  Christianity.  Before  all 
things  it  was  a  practical  philosophy, 
peculiarly  applicable  to  present  prob- 
lems of  life,  because  then,  as  now,  it  was 
"a  time  when  landmarics  had  coUi^Med, 
and  human  life  was  left,  as  it  seemed, 
without  a  guide.**  Prof.  Murray  Bfh 
proaches  the  subject  as  a  p^chologist, 
rather  than  as  an  historian  or  philoso- 
pher. 

PamphUU  Received:  The  Lawyer  a$ 
Amicui  Curiae,  by  Rome  G  Brown,  '84, 
Chicago,  1915,  is  an  address  ddivered 
to  the  graduating  class  of  the  John  Mar- 
shall Law  School,  a  summary  of  the 
duties  and  the  privileges  of  a  lawjrer  to 
his  dients  and  to  his  country.  RtpoH 
ef  the  Committee  to  Oppoee  Judicial  Re- 
call, presented  to  the  American  Bar 
Association,  Aug.  17, 1915,  gives  a  state- 
ment of  the  work  done  to  prevent  the 
enactment  of  this  odious  recall  measure, 
the  demand  for  whidi  seems  rapidly  to 
be  dying  out.  The  Provieum  for  Hie- 
lorieal  Studiee  at  (hford,  by  John  L. 
Myres,  Wyddiam  Professor  of  Ancient 
History  (Oxford  University  Press,  Is.) 
is  an  open  letter  to  Prof.  H.  Morse 
Stephens,  Iatt.D.  '09,  giving,  in  a  most 
interesting  fashion,  an  account  of  the 
opportunities  for  historical  study  in 
Oxford,  and  throwing  out  many  sug- 
gestions whidi  might  to  advantage  be 
adopted  in  our  American  universities. 
Oxford  Unieersiiy  Roll  of  Service,  19U- 
1915  (Oxford:  at  the  CUrendon  Press, 
1915,  $.70):  the  splendid  roll  of  those 
Oxford  men,  graduates  and  undergrad- 
uates who  have  already  responded  to 
the  call  of  their  country.  The  lista  are 


arranged  under  the  separate  Colleges, 
with  date  of  matriculation,  and  also  as 
a  complete  University  roster.  It  seems 
as  though  all  Oxford  must  be  in  the  ranks 
—  except  those  who  have  ahnsady  fallen. 
The  Roll  is  in  itsdf  sufficient  refutation 
to  those  Americans  yrho  still  sneer  at 
the  response  of  England's  best  manhood 
tothe  call  of  duty.  Oxford  has  responded 
as  we  believe  Harvard  would  respond  to 
a  similar  call. 

8HOBT   REVIKWS. 

The  High  PrieHeee,  by  Robert  Grant, 
*7S,  New  York:  Charles  Sciibners' 
Sons,  1915. 

Judge  Grant's  High  Priestess  is  one 
of  those  rare  books  which  may  long  sur- 
vive. In  terms  of  masterly  simplicity, 
in  a  style  throughout  so  admirable  as 
never  to  obscure  meaning  nor  to  dis- 
tract attention  to  itsdf,  it  sets  forth  a 
phase  of  life  so  characteristically  Ameri- 
can that,  quite  apart  from  its  human 
interest  and  its  interest  as  literature, 
the  bode  may  fairly  be  deemed  a  lasting 
document  concerning  social  history.  To 
recount  the  stoiy,  or  to  dwell  on  the 
separate  characters,  whidi  make  one's 
memory  of  it  all  seem  like  a  memory  of 
actual  life,  this  is  not  the  moment. 

The  main  question  with  which  the 
book  deals,  —  that  of  feminism,  as  the 
cant  phrase  now  goes,  —  is  not  pecul- 
iarly American.  At  least  until  the  tre- 
mendous facts  of  the  worid-tragedy  still 
at  its  heij^t  forced  the  graver  attention 
of  all  dvilisation  to  dwell  rather  on 
fhiwgm  that  are  than  on  things  that 
might  be,  there  was  restlessness  every- 
where among  women,  good  and  bad, 
There  was  impatience  of  their  past  con- 
dition, there  was  honest  as  well  as  ma- 
lignant effort  towards  what  seemed  to 
some  of  us  a  Utopian  future,  whtteih  the 
fundamental  facts  of  sex  might  be 
ignored  by  the  pure,  and  indulged  by 
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those  whom  custom  stiU  pennits  us  to 
describe  in  less  req>ectfu]  language. 
Judge  Grant  has  always  be«i  a  sound 
social  moralist;  in  temper,  however, 
even  though  not  revolutionarily  radical, 
he  has  been  apt  to  sympathize  with 
those  who  believe  the  bonds  of  tradi- 
tion shackling.  This  makes  all  the  more 
remarkable  the  candid  predsion  of  his 
story. 

For  the  atmosphere  of  it  is  such  as 
really  exists  in  our  country,  and  has 
never  quite  existed  anywhere  dse.  In 
a  region  still  native,  yet  so  far  removed 
from  the  narrow  sea-board  fringe  of  the 
original  colonies  that  the  roots  of  life 
have  not  yet  pushed  deep  in  the  s(nl,  — 
in  a  region  where  individuab  can  still 
seem  to  themselves  independent,  —  he 
sets  forth  the  course  of  feminist  aspira- 
tion. The  pervasive  purity  of  feeling  so 
deeply  characteristic  of  New  England 
literature  fills  the  atmosphere  in  whidi 
his  characters  confront  the  problems  of 
what  they  believe  reality.  There  is 
irony  in  the  book,  if  you  will;  intention- 
ally or  not,  there  is  a  pathos  which  sweet- 
ens and  surmounts  this.  Nothing  has 
ever  more  feariessly  set  forth  the  dan- 
gers, but  nothing  has  ever  more  surdy 
implied  the  hopes  which  still  lurk  be- 
neath the  frothy  surface  of  our  national 
inexperience. 

The  Case  of  the  American  Drama,  by 
Thomas  H.   Diddnson.     Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  1915. 
This  u  a  thoughtful  and  interesting 
hock.  Caring  greatly  for  the  theatre  as 
a  living  art.  Prof.  Dickinson  writes  of 
"The  New  Theatre  in  the  light  of  His- 
tory," a  rapid  examination  of  the  fate  of 
our  own  New  Theatre  in  New  York,  of 
the  history  of  the  Com^die  Fran$aise, 
the  rise  of  the  national  theatres  in  Ger- 
many, etc    He  is  hopeful  but  rather 
vague  as  to  what  the  conditions  stud- 


ied by  him  offer  as  to  the  probable  fu- 
ture of  an  American  national  theatre. 
In  '*The  Social  Sanction  of  Dramatic 
Art"  and  '*The  Present  Situation  of  the 
Stage  in  America,'"  he  is  often  keen  and 
suggestive,  but  occasionally  a  some- 
what academic  trick  of  phrase  blurs  his 
meaning.  It  is  not  the  individual,  highly 
interested  in  the  theatre,  who  needs  to 
be  stimulated  by  such  a  book  as  this, 
but  the  man  in  the  street  Will  he  de- 
rive much  from  passages  like  this?  *'So- 
dety  is  more  than  the  sum  of  its  indi- 
viduab: so  drama  is  more  than  the  sum 
of  individual  messages.  For  it  is  soon 
discovered  that  under  the  f <»ce  of  so- 
ciety there  q)en  up  to  view  great  orlnts 
of  truth  never  plumbed  by  the  tdesoope 
of  individuality"  (pp.  58,  54).  In  "The 
Theatre  in  the  Open"  and  in  "Festivals 
and  Pageantry"  Prof.  Diddnson  is 
dear  and  helpful  throughout  He  urges 
that  open-air  theatres  in  this  country 
should  be  individual  and  adapted  to 
the  immediate  conditions  surrounding 
them,  not  copies  or  sli^t  modifications 
of  open-air  theatres  abroad.  He  tries, 
and  hdpf uUy,  to  distinguish  Pageantry 
from  some  of  its  allied  forms,  and  insists 
on  certain  fundamentals  if  pageantry  is 
to  take  any  high  position  artistically. 
In  "The  Promise  of  an  American 
Drama,"  feeling  the  stirrings  of  the 
times,  he  makes  a  reader  fed  his  own  be- 
lief that  out  of  all  our  commercialisa- 
tion of  dramatic  art  and  confusion  of 
standards  may  come  a  drama  worthy  of 
the  best  in  us.  A  thoughtful  book  to  be 
read  thoughtfully. 

The  Scholia  on  the  Ave$  of  Arisiophanee, 
by  John  Williams  White.   Boston: 
Ginn&Co.    1915. 
This  work  is  the  second  notable  con- 
tribution to  dassical  sdiolarship  and 
critidsm  made  by  Prof.  White  in  the 
last  three  years,  foUowing^kMsly  on  hia 
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Ver9e  of  Or^  Comedy,  published  in 
1912.  Both  works,  as  was  explained  in 
a  review  of  the  first  in  the  OraduaU** 
Magazine,  are  in  the  nature  of  prelimi- 
nary studies  to  the  author's  projected 
edition  of  Aristophanes,  now  happily 
well  under  way;  but  the  important  char- 
acter of  their  contents,  the  accuracy  and 
solidity  of  the  learning  revealed  in  them, 
and  the  clarity  of  style  with  which  the 
facts  are  set  before  the  reader  raise  the 
worics  to  the  rank  of  independent  treat- 
ises, quite  apart  from  their  relation  to 
the  plays  soon  to  be  published. 

The  Scholia  embody  for  us  today  the 
remains  of  Alexandrian  scholarship,  and 
their  extent  in  the  case  of  a  play,  so  in- 
teresting in  itself  and  so  often  read,  is 
cause  for  congratulation.  It  is,  indeed, 
fortunate  that  an  age  of  learning,  pro- 
vided with  materials  and  apparatus  long 
since  lost,  should  have  succeeded  the 
great  period  of  classical  production. 
The  remains  of  Alexandrian  erudition, 
though  meagre  when  compared  with  the 
commentaries  and  treatises  which  once 
existed,  provide  a  wealth  of  detail  re- 
garding the  history  of  the  Athenian 
stage,  so  that  we  know  rather  more 
about  the  personal  careers  of  the  great 
Greek  playwrights  than  about  most  of 
the  Elizabethans,  including  Shakspere. 
In  Prof.  White's  woric  we  have  a  new 
edition  of  these  Scholia,  based  upon  a 
fresh  and  thorough  examination  of  all 
the  manuscripts  of  the  poet  containing 
scholia  to  the  Birds.  The  woric  em- 
braces this  new  text,  below  which,  on 
the  same  page,  is  to  be  found  an  accu- 
rate collation  of  variant  readings,  accom- 
panied by  a  critical  commentary  by  the 
editor. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  capital 
importance  of  this  work  for  the  elucida^ 
tion  of  a  play  which  many  regard  as 
Aristophanes's  best  —  a  play  which  has 
been  read  by  many  Harvard  classes  in 


Pres.  Felton's  edition.  But  the  general 
reader,  who  may  possibly  think  that  ^ 
book  concerns  only  the  advanced  stud- 
ent, will  here  find  the  first  oon^rdieii- 
si  ve  and  trustworthy  account,  in  English, 
of  the  method  of  Alexandrian  criticism 
and  the  part  it  played  in  the  transmis- 
sion to  posterity  of  the  Classics.  Here- 
Udore  the  material  for  such  a  history 
could  be  found  only  in  scattered  re- 
marks of  scholars  who  from  time  to  time 
have  published  the  papyrus  fragments 
which  best  illustrated  the  nature  of  an 
ancient  book.  All  this  is  now  utilized, 
and  the  result  is  a  connected  and  emi- 
nently readable  chapt^  which  no  one 
who  is  interested  in  the  history  of  litera- 
ture can  afford  to  neglect. 

Thomas  CarlyU :  How  to  Know  Him,  by 
Prof.  Bliss  Perry.  Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  1915. 
In  Thomas  CarlyU :  How  to  Know  Him, 
Prcrf.  Perry  interprets  vividly  the  at- 
titude of  this  great  Victorian  toward 
society.  E>eqx>ndent  and  denundatofy 
as  Carlyie's  words  were,  more  often  de- 
structive rather  than  constructive,  they 
struck  so  deep  into  the  evils  of  his  day, 
that  we  do  well  to  look  back  upon  him 
with  critical  understanding.  This  book 
is  not  so  much  a  biography  as  an  inter- 
pretation of  Carlyle.  The  man's  books 
were  so  intensdy  personal,  revealing 
oompletdy  his  theory  of  human  life  and 
conduct,  that  Prof.  Perry's  aim  is  to  ex- 
hibit, as  far  as  possible  in  Carlyle's  own 
words,  the  working  of  his  mind.  But 
before  Carlyle  begins  to  speak,  Prcrf. 
Perry  prepares  the  way  with  sympathy 
and  warm  regard,  dwelling  little  upon 
his  difficult  style  and  bitter  tongue, 
much,  in  illuminating  estimates,  on  the 
strength  and  feariessness  of  his  books. 
We  are  impelled,  in  this  time  of  social 
unrest,  when  the  covering  of  false  secur- 
ity is  being  stripped  from  us,  to  turn 
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again  to  Jus  words.  We  feel  a  keener 
appreciation  for  one  who  was  too  sincsere 
a  believer  in  humanity  to  be  satisfied 
with  less  than  the  truth;  we  need  his 
message.  Simply,  vividly,  affection- 
ately, the  struggles  of  his  youth,  his  un- 
^stematic  education,  his  spiritual  con- 
flicts, his  refusal  to  lower  his  intdlectual 
standards,  his  literary  theory  and  its  ap- 
plication are  made  clear.  Then,  in  his 
own  incomparable  words,  Carlyle  com- 
pletes the  picture.  Prof.  Perry  suggests 
a  new  purpose  for  the  biognqiher:  "to 
invite  a  new  generation  of  hurried  and 
preoccupied  Americans  to  look  bade 
steadily  and  wisely  upon  a  great  figure, 
and  to  study  that  figure  in  the  light  of 
Carlyle's  own  varied  and  stimulating 
and  magnificent  utterances.** 

Shelbume  Essays,  IX,  Aristocracy  and 
Justice,  by  Paul  Elmer  More, 
A.M.  '93.  Boston:  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Co.  1915. 
The  eight  preceding  volumes  of  Shel' 
bume  Essays  have  been  made  up  almost 
exclusively  of  discussions  of  various 
literary  U^ics.  They  have  never  been 
merely  this,  however,  as  Mr.  More  has 
always  felt  free  to  use  his  subject  as  a 
text  from  which  to  deduce  his  trenchant 
criticisms  of  life  —  exactly,  it  may  be 
said,  as  the  great  poets  or  novelists  on 
whom  he  has  written  have  made  their 
own  writings  a  criticism  of  life.  In  this 
ninth  volume  the  method  is  reversed. 
The  estimate  of  life,  the  criticism  of  ex- 
isting conditions,  is  direct,  and  the  great 
figures  of  the  past  are  used  to  illustrate 
the  new  text.  Mr.  More  has  always  been 
a  classicist  in  literature,  an  apostle  of 
the  claims  of  reason  and  will,  which  re- 
sult in  orderliness  of  thought,  as  against 
the  emotional  drifting  of  the  romanti- 
dsti,  whidi  leads  finally  nowhere,  un- 
less it  be  to  the  mad-house.  He  is  also 
a  classicist  in  his  outlook  on  life.   He 


holds  fast  to  the  lessons  of  history;  he 
believes  in  disdpline,  in  the  fighteoua- 
ness  of  authority  ^ea  it  is  exeraised  by 
a  "natural  aristocracy."  He  reeqgnixes 
the  strength  and  the  value  of  tradition; 
and,  above  aU,  he  "believes  fiercely" 
in  liberty.  But  he  does  not  believe  in 
mob-rule;  he  is  contemptuous  of  the  as- 
sertion of  the  eternal  righteousness  of 
the  whim  of  the  majority;  he  knows  that 
progress  will  come  only  through  the  true 
uplift  of  the  masses  by  the  chosen  few, 
not  by  the  much-preached  but  never- 
theless visionary  leaven  in  the  masses 
themselves.  He  by  no  means  despairs 
of  democracy,  but  he  has  the  courage 
which  few  have  to  say,  "The  cure  of 
democracy  is  not  mare  democracy,  but 
better  democracy."  The  book  cuts  vig- 
orously at  the  cant  of  the  times.  It 
faces  facts,  and  insists  on  keeping  facts 
separate  from  emotional  theories.  One 
can  imagine  that  the  average  politician, 
on  reading  the  book,  would  be  very  an- 
gry—  except  that  the  average  politi- 
cian is  so  accustomed  to  his  sham  worid 
that  it  appears  true  to  him,  and  the 
world  of  fact,  set  against  the  imperishable 
background  of  history,  appears  only  as  a 
bad  and  dangerous  dream.  Aristocracy 
and  Justice  is  a  book  which  cannot  be 
neglected  whether  one  agrees  with  it  or 
not. 

The  Second  Partition  cf  Poland,  by  R. 

H.  Lord,  '06,  Instructor  in  History. 

Harvard  Historical  Studies,  xiu. 

Cambridge:    Harvard    University 

Press.  1915. 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  most  im- 
portant account  of  the  Second  parti- 
tion of  Poland  has  be«i  that  given  in 
Sqrbd's  History,  merely  a  very  small 
part  of  a  very  large  book.  There  has 
been  no  special  work  on  the  subject  in 
any  European  language.  Mr.  Lord  has 
studied  extensively  in  the  archives  of 
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Vienna  and  Moscow,  the  two  places 
where  there  is  most  matmal,  and  has 
also  gone  throu^  the  records  in  other 
European  cities.  The  result  is  that  he 
has  produced  a  v^y  scholariy  and  im- 
portant book  which  can  never  be  super- 
seded and  will  of  necessity  be  the  standr 
ard  auth<nrity  on  the  complicated  and 
interesting  subject.  It  is,  of  course,  not 
a  book  for  popular  reading,  as  it  goes 
into  minute  detail,  but  is  one  which  can 
never  be  neglected  by  historians.  The 
style  is  dear  and  direct,  unfolding  with 
precision  the  whole  wretched  story. 
There  are  full  notes  and  a  good  biblio- 
graphy. 

Play  in  Education,  By  Joseph  Lee.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1915. 

How  Men  are  Made  would  be  a  title 
by  no  means  inappropriate,  according 
to  modem  fashion  in  titles,  for  Mr.  Lee*s 
remarkable  discussion  of  the  forces  which 
build  a  human  being.  What  he  has 
written  is  a  philosophy  of  human  de- 
velopment, a  treatise  on  human  nature 
as  it  declares  itself  during  the  period  of 
growth.  He  interprets  life  from  a  new 
angle  by  presenting  the  clearest  and 
most  illuminating  account  ever  so  far 
presented  of  the  springs  of  action  which 
compel  a  normal  child  to  become  a  man. 
The  familiar  daim  of  the  publisher's 
advertisement,  however  exaggerated  in 
sudi  a  notice  as  this  it  may  appear,  is  in 
this  case  actually  an  understatement: 
**No  one  interested  in  this  subject  can 
afford  to  miss  it."  It  is  nearer  the  truth 
to  say  that  no  one  can  afford  to  miss  it 
who  is  interested  in  any  subject  at  all 
in  which  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man 
are  objects  of  concern. 

The  book  is  inmieasurably  more  im- 
portant than  a  manual  of  play  or  a 
sdentific  monograph  on  the  instincts. 
Mr.  Lee  disclaims  any  attempt  to  draw 


practical  condusions;  but  a  dear,  pro- 
found, and  vital  theory  carries  its  own 
consequences.  The  theory  is  none  the 
less  true  because  it  is  expounded  in  a 
style  with  something  of  the  knife-like 
thrust  of  Emerson,  but  with  greater  con- 
tinuity and  the  advantage  of  an  unob- 
trusive but  delightful  whimsioality  of 
statement.  The  complaint  that  the  book 
is  not  sdentific  is  like  the  accusation 
that  an  artist  b  less  accurate  than  a 
camera. 

To  paint  the  child  and  show  him 
father  to  the  man  is  perhaps  inevitably 
to  paint  the  super-child.  Mr.  Lee  knows 
individual  children  in  plenty;  he  is  never 
abstract  for  lade  of  illustration:  but  the 
eager  parent  who  sees  his  offspring  in  a 
new  halo  of  meaning  because  he  has 
read  Play  in  Education  may  be  fated  to 
disappointment  when  his  youngster  fails 
to  exemplify  at  every  stage  the  full 
power  of  "the  achieving  instincts.*' 
These  moving  forces  of  all  humanizing 
activity,  play  or  work  (of  which  Mr. 
Lee  finds  seven,  the  instincts  of  hunting, 
fighting,  curiosity,  creation,  rhythm, 
nurture,  and  team-play),  are  not  incar- 
nated in  equal  balance  and  vigor  in  every 
child.  This  fact  Mr.  Lee  knows  very 
wdl,  and  in  his  chapter  on  The  Disloear 
Hon  cf  Civilized  Life  he  shows  in  part 
why  it  is  so;  but  he  does  not  give  to  in- 
dividual differences  all  the  emphasis 
they  deserve.  As  William  James's  gar- 
dener remarked,  "The  difference  be- 
tween one  man  and  another  may  not 
be  very  great,  but  it 's  often  the  most 
important  thing  about  'em." 

It  is  possible  also  that  Mr.  Lee  has 
not  done  justice  to  the  only  means  of 
salvation  granted  to  a  half-made  man 
—  rational  purpose.  We  can,  aft»  all, 
take  hold  of  oursdves  and  make  some 
kind  of  a  life  out  of  such  scraps  of  en- 
dowment and  ravded  ends  of  devd<^ 
ment  as  we  happen  to  have  at  hand  — 
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if  only  we  have  won  some  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  our  own  poor  existences. 
Mr.  Lee  has  made  a  great  and  illuminat- 
ing contribution  to  that  end;  wherefore 
it  may  be  pardonable  in  him  not  to  in- 
sist that  the  truth  which  he  has  so 
helped  to  feveal  shall  make  us  free. 
Freedom  itself,  as  the  ever-present 
puzzle  of  all  thinking  about  man,  Mr. 
Lee  has- not  attempted  to  ignore.  But  he 
is  interested  primarily  in  the  working  of 
those  divinities  within  us  which  shape 
our  mortal  ends;  and  into  the  problems 
of  religion  and  the  possibilities  of  re- 
generation he  is  not  concerned  to  go. 
At  the  edge  of  the  field  which  he  has  so 
admirably  cleared  stands  a  forest  the 
shadows  of  which  are  perhaps  heavier 
and  more  ancient  than  those  he  has  so 
wdl  dispelled. 

Some  Problems  in  Market  DistribuHon. 
By  Arthur  Wilkinson  Shaw.   Cam- 
bridge: Harvard  University  Press. 
1915. 
.  Mr.  Shaw  maintains  that  the  basic  ill 
in  business  is  the  fact  that  while  busi- 
ness men  have  concentrated  iq>on  the 
problems  of  production,  they  have  not 
given  any  thought  to  distribution  and 
its  problems.   Distribution,  the  process 
of  adjusting  goods  to  the  wants  of  the 
consumer,  involves  "physical  supply" 
and  "demand  creation*'  as  forces,  with 
middlemen,  salesmen,  and  advertising 
as  the  agents.    These  last  three  exist, 
side  by  side;  the  problem  for  each  dis- 
tributor is  when  and  how  to  combine 
them. 

Ori^nally  the  middleman  exercised 
five  functions.  Three  of  these  —  sharing 
the  risk,  transporting  the  goods,  and 
financing  the  producer  —  have  today 
been  preempted  by  the  insurance, 
transportation,  and  banking  companies. 
Two  alone  remain  to  him  —  the  selling 
and    the    re-sorting    and    re-shipping. 


Nevertheless,  he  is  demanding  and  re- 
ceiving, perhaps  unconsciously,  pay- 
ment for  all  the  original  five,  which  has 
meant  an  excess  tax  on  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. Mr.  Shaw  suggests  that  the 
solution  of  this  difficulty  will  probably 
be  a  new  middleman,  whose  profits  will 
come  from  a  more  rapid  turnover  of 
goods  with  reduced  compensation  per 
unit.  It  is  the  distributor's  function  to 
bring  an  article  before  the  public  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  satisfy  fully  its  conscious 
or  subconscious  needs.  He  who  thus 
aids  in  the  refinement  and  satisfaction  of 
human  wants  is  a  social  benefactor.  Yet 
as  long  as  waste  exists,  this  accurate 
satisfaction  is  impossible,  resulting  in  a 
continuing  social  loss.  To  lessen  waste 
in  distribution  both  the  student,  with 
his  "scientific  research  methods,"  and 
the  business  man,  with  his  problems  and 
experience,  must  cooperate  to  create  a 
body  of  organized  knowledge.  This  is  a 
brief  and  inadequate  summary  of  the 
views  of  Mr.  Shaw,  the  editor  of  "Sys- 
tem." As  a  successful  business  manager 
he  has  himself  put  his  theories  into 
actual  operation.  He  does  not  pretend 
to  be  able  to  cure  prevalent  business  ills, 
nor  to  solve,  once  and  for  all,  the  prob- 
lems of  distribution.  He  has  merdy 
undertaken  the  introductory  analysis 
essential  to  an  ultimate  solution. 

Bibtioffraphy  of  Municipal  Oovemment, 
By   Prof.    W.   B.    Munro,   g   *99. 
Cambridge:    Harvard    University 
Press.   1915. 
Prof.  Munro  has  given  us  a  volume  of 
valuable  ref^ences  for  municipal  re- 
search. The  preface  reveab  the  mode  of 
I^ooedure  he  adopted  in  compilation. 
He  endeavors  to  cover  a  variety  of  ma- 
terials, not  only  for  the  general  reader, 
but  for  the  special  student  and  exhaus- 
tive seeker  as  wdl.    Most  attention  is 
paid  to  municipal  a£Pairs  in  America,  aa 
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European  materials  no  longer  occupy 
that  position  of  interest  they  once  hdd. 
Only  recent  publications  are  included 
and  emphasis  is  placed  upon  materials 
appearing  within  the  last  five  years. 
Furthermore  only  readily  accessible 
materials  are  presented,  thus  eliminating 
much  of  the  delay  and  trouble  attend- 
ant upon  the  investigation  of  obscure 
and  inaccessible  sources.  The  criteria 
followed  in  determining  the  amount  of 
space  to  be  devoted  to  each  topic  have 
not  been  the  writer's  own  pr^udices, 
but  the  amount  of  public  interest  each 
topic  has  aroused  and  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  function  in  municipal 
a£Pairs.  The  book  aims  to  be  compre- 
hensive but  not  exhaustive,  and  since 
it  contains  five  thousand  references  the 
worker  in  municipal  matters  can  well 
conceive  what  a  bulky  volume  would 
have  resulted  had  Professor  Munro  been 
less  discriminating.  The  volume  has 
nine  chapters  and  a  minutely  detailed 
index.  General  works  on  munidpal  af- 
fairs, political  machinery  and  direct 
legislation,  municipal  organization,  city 
planning  and  public  improvements, 
public  utilities,  sanitation  and  public 
health,  public  safety,  education  and 
general  betterment,  and  municipal  fi- 
nance are  each  presented  in  turn.  For 
each  reference  the  pagination  is  given, 
as  well  as  brief  summaries  of  all  that 
have  come  under  the  writer's  personal 
attention.  All  titles  not  so  treated  are 
supported  by  the  authority  of  the  many 
experts  who  assisted  Professor  Munro 
in  his  work.  The  book  as  a  whole  prom- 
ises to  bridge  the  gap  between  municipal 
affairs  of  today  and  those  of  fifteen  years 
ago  when  the  last  comprehensive  com- 
pilation was  made.  It  should  satisfy  a 
much  felt  need.  This  is  one  of  the 
Harvard  publications  which  will  be 
very  widely  used  and  will  ther^ore 
be  good  for  the  University. 


The  Writings  cf  John  Qmney  Adams. 

Vol.  V.    Edited  by  Worthington  C. 

Ford,  A  '07.  New  York:  The  Mac- 

millan  Company.  1915. 
The  fifth  volume  of  The  Wriimgs  of 
John  Qyincy  Adams  is,  in  some  req>ects, 
the  most  interesting  which  Mr.  Worth- 
ington C.  Ford,  h  '07,  has  edited.  It 
covers  the  years  1814-16  when  Adams 
was  in  St.  Petersburg  and  at  Ghent, 
where  he  helped  to  negotiate  the  treaty 
of  peace.  In  addition  to  his  revelations 
about  the  diplomatic  work  in  which  he 
was  directly  engaged,  there  are  many 
allusions  to  the  historical  events  and 
personages  of  that  time.  His  comments 
on  Napc^eon,  after  both  the  first  and 
second  abdication,  on  English  policy,  on 
the  general  condition  of  European  civi- 
lization, and  on  our  American  situation, 
are  always  weighty  and  often  penetrat- 
ing. His  insistence,  for  example,  that 
the  United  States  must  uphold  right  and 
honor,  though  it  be  defeated  in  ten  wars, 
ought  to  be  read  today  by  every  Ameri- 
can who  trembles  lest,  by  iq)holding 
right  and  honor  now,  we  may  irritate 
arrogant  aliens.  This  volume  must  con- 
firm the  impression  made  by  its  predr 
ecessors  that  John  Quincy  Adams  had 
the  soundest  and  most  varied  training 
of  any  of  our  American  diplomats  in  the 
first  century  of  the  R^ublic,  and  no 
other,  except  possibly  Jefferson,  had 
such  wide  intellectual  interests.  His 
letters,  although  primarily  those  of  a 
statesman,  are  lightened  by  anecdotes 
and  personal  touches.  Mr.  Ford  has  done 
his  editorial  work  with  his  customary 
completeness. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

VAll  publications  received  will  be  acknowl- 
edged in  this  column.  Work*  by  Harvard  men 
or  relating  to  the  University  will  be  noticed  or 
reviewed  so  far  aa  is  poaable. 

The  Modem  Study  cf  Litmtbire,  by  Richard 
Green  Moulton,  Profeeaor  of  literary  Theory 
and   Interpretation  in  Chicago  Univernty. 
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Chieago:  Th*  Unhrenity  of  Chioaco  PreM, 
1015.  aoth,S2.fia 

JTMoyt  for  Cottege  Men,  Second  SeriM. 
Cbomn  by  Norm»n  Focrater.  '10,  F.  A.  Man- 
chatter,  and  Karl  Younc  Ph.D.  '07.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  A  Co..  1016.  Qoth,  $1.60. 

The  Tin-Plat*  Induetry,  by  Donald  Earl 
Dunbar,  '13.  Hart,  Sehaffner  &  Marx  Prise 
Eaaay  in  Eoonomica.  Boston:  Houghton 
MiiBin  Co..  1916.  Ootb.  $1.00. 

The  Stoic  PhUoeophif,  by  Gilbert  Murray. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1916.  Cloth, 
$.75. 

Brownmg  Studietf  by  Vernon  C.  Hamngton, 
0  '90-97.  Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger.  1915. 
Cloth,  $1.60  net. 

The  Trcunino  for  the  Bffecthe  Life,  by 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  '58.  Boston:  Houston 
MifBin  Co.,  1916.  Ooth.  $.35. 

The  High  Priseteee,  by  Robert  Grant.  '73. 
New  York:  Charles  SerOmer's  Sons,  1915. 
Cloth,  $1.35. 

The  Caee  of  (A«  AvMriean  Droma,  by  Thomas 
H.  Dickinson.  Boston:  Houi^iton  Mifflin  Co., 
1916.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  Aime  and  Defeete  of  CoHege  BducaHon, 
by  F.  P.  BosweD.  Ph.D.  '04.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  1915.  Cloth.  $.80. 

Human  MoUvee,  by  James  Jackson  Putnam. 
'60.  M.D.  '70.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.. 
1916.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

CwrlyU,  How  to  Know  Him,  by  Bliss  Perry, 
Professor  of  English.  Indianapolis:  The 
Bobbs-McrriH  Co.,  1916.  Qoth,  $1.25. 

leabd  of  CattiU  and  the  Making  of  the  Span- 
ieh  Nation,  146t-t60J^,  by  Irene  L.  Plunket. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1915.  Cloth, 
iUnsirated,  $2.50. 

The  Stewardehip  of  Faith,  by  Prof.  Kirsopp 
Lake.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnams  Sons,  1916. 
Cloth,  $1.50. 

WHUam  Penn,  by  Rupert  S.  Holland,  '00. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co..  1916.  Qoth, 
$.60. 

Benfamin  FranUin,  by  E.  Lawrence  Dudley, 
'00.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1916. 
aoth,$.50. 

Arietocracy  and  Juetice,  Shelbume  Essasrs, 
R,  by  Paul  Elmer  More.  A.M.  '93.  Boston: 
Houston  Mifflin  Co.,  1915.  Cloth,  $1.26. 

A  BibHograpky  of  Municipal  Ooeemment  in 
the  United  State;  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Munro.  Ph.D. 
'00.  Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press, 
1916.  Cloth,  $2.60. 

National  Floodmarke.  Week  by  Week  Ob- 
servati<ms  on  American  Life  as  seen  by  Cd- 
lier*e.  Edited  by  Mark  SuUivan,  '00.  New 
York:  Gwirge  H.  Doran  Co..  1915.  Qoth, 
$1.60. 

Commentary  to  the  Oermanic  Lawe  and  Doc- 
umenU,  by  Prof.  Leo  Wiener.  Cambridge: 
The  Harvard  Univeraity  Frees,  1915.  Cloth, 
$3.25. 

The  Second  Partition  of  Poland,  by  R.  H. 
Lord,  '00.  Cambridge:  The  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Press,  1915.  doth,  $2.25. 


Bnglitk  Field  Syelome,  by  H.  L.  Gray,  '08. 
Cambridge:  The  Harvard  University  Press, 
1915.  Cloth,  $2.75. 

The  Poetry  of  Oiaoomo  da  Lemtino,  by  E.  F. 
Langley,  A.M.  '00.  Cambridge:  The  Harvard 
Univerrity  Press,  1916.  Qoth,  $1.50. 

The  Beohttion  of  Ou  Bnglieh  Com  Market, 
by  N.  S.B.  Gras,  Ph.D.  '12.  Cambridge: 
The  Harvard  University  Press,  1916.  Cloth, 
$2.60. 

An  Abridgement  of  the  Indian  Affaire,  con- 
tained in  four  folio  volumes,  transacted  in  the 
Colony  of  New  York,  from  the  jrear  1078  to 
the  year  1761.  Edited  by  Prof.  C.  H.  McH- 
wain,  A.M.  '03.  Cambridge:  The  Harvard 
University  Press,  1916.  Qoth.  $2.60. 

The  New  Hudeon  Shakeepeare.  School  Edi- 
tion. Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  n.d.  9  vols.  Cloth, 
$.30  per  vol. 

The  Life  of  JoKn  Hay,  by  W.  R.  Thasrer,  '81. 
Boston:  Ho««hton  MilBaa  Co.,  1915.  2  vols. 
Qoth,  $6.00. 

The  Boy  ScouU  of  Snow-Shoe  Lodge,  by  R.  S. 
Holland,  '00.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  lippineott 
Co.,  1916.  aoth,  $1.25. 

The  Houee  that  Woe,  and  Other  Poeme,  by 
Benjamin  R.  C.  Low.  LL.B.  '06.  New  York: 
John  Lane  Co.,  1915.  Boards,  $1.25. 

The  Log  of  a  Noncombatant,  by  Horace 
Green,  *08.  Boston:  Houghton  MifBin  Co., 
1915.  aoth.$1.26. 

Plane  Analytic  Oeometry,  by  Prof.  Maidme 
BOcher.  '88.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
1915.  Cloth,  $1.60. 


MARRIAGES. 

S*  It  is  requested  that  wedding  I    

ments  be  sent  to  the  Editor  of  the  Qraduate^ 
Magawine,  in  order  to  make  this  record  more 
nevly  complete. 

1878.  Herman  Frank  Vickery  to  (Mrs.) 

Anna  Louise  Howe,  at  Brookline, 

Aug.  14, 1915. 
1882.  Robert  Codman  to  Maigaretta 

Biddle  Porter,  at  Bar  Harbor, 

Me.,  Sept.  16, 1915. 
1888.  Charles    Mortimer   Belshaw    to 

Maud   Eleanor   Chase,   at    San 

Francisco,  CaL,  Oct.  1, 1915. 
1888.  Arthur  Clark  Denniston  to  Leal 

Mary    Boorman,    at     Oshkosh, 

Wis.,  Aug.  5, 1915. 
1886.  Henry  Edward  Fhiser  to  Jean 

Marion  Humi>hrey,  at  Boston, 

Sept.  %  1915. 
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[1887.]  Joseph  Samuel  Ward  Thoron  to 
Louisa  Chapin  Hooper,  at  Bos- 
ton, Oct.  «,  1915. 

[1898.]  Ernest  Lincoln  Manning  to  Lil- 
lian Blanche  Quin<7,  at  Rutland, 
Vt.,  Aug.  21, 1915. 

1894.  William  Read  Buckminster  to 
(Mrs.)  Mary  A.  E.  Buckmin- 
ster, at  Utica,  N.Y.,  Aug.  29. 
1915. 

1894.  Harold  Wellington  Home  to  Anna 
Garfield  Davis,  at  Weston.  Sept. 
9,  1915. 

1894.  Charles  Lewis  Lawrence  to  Viola 
Knowles  Backus,  at  Boston,  Aug. 
15,  1915. 

1894.  John  Randall  Nichols  to  Belle  L. 
Maclntyre,  at  Boston,  June  26, 
1915. 

1894.  Thomas  Edwards  Sherwin  to 
Emily  Blodgett,  at  Lincoln,  Sept. 
15,  1915. 

1897.  Horace  Binney  to  Harriet  Cun- 
ningham, at  Hubbardston,  S^t. 
18,  1915. 

1898.  Alexander  Hamilton  Rice  to 
(Mrs.)  Eleanor  Elkins  Widener, 
at  Boston,  Oct.  7, 1915. 

[1898.]  William  Stackpole  to  Florence 
Helen  Williams,  at  New  York, 
Sept.  25,  1915. 

1900.  Carl  Shepard  Oakman  to  Harriet 
Brooks,  at  San  Antonio,  Texas^ 
Oct.  20,  1915. 

[1900.]  Cecil  Hamelin  Taylor  to  Myrto 
CamiUe  Garland,  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Sept.  S,  1915. 

[1900.]  Parker  Whitney  to  Louise  Car- 
penter, at  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
May  14, 1915. 

1901.  Richard  Bishop  to  Alice  Rosa- 
mond Corcoran,  at  Brighton, 
Sept.  16,  1915. 

1908.  Augustus  Samuel  Beatman  to 
Frances  Elizabeth  Wimmer,  at 
Minden,  Neb.,  July  29,  1915. 

1908.  Charles  Whitney  Gilkey  to  Ger- 


1905. 


1905. 


aldine  Gunsaulus  Brown,  at  Hias- 
dale,  lU..  July  26.  1915. 

1908.  William  Charles  McI>ermott  to 
Anna  Cecelia  Cavanagh.  at  Dor- 
chester. Oct.  12, 1915. 

1908.  Gardner  Brown  Perry  to  Eleanor 
Frances  Twining,  at  Ttoy.  N.Y., 
Sept.  25,  1915. 

1908.  James  Shaman  Pitkin  to  Annie 
Lawrence  De  Forest,  at  New 
Haven.  Conn..  June  19.  1915. 
Samuel  Martin  Dorrance  to  Sarah 
Weed,  at  Noroton,  Ct..  Aug.  4. 
1915. 

George  Fullerton  Evans  to  Clara 
Denison  Ripley,  at  Dorchester. 
Aug.  19. 1915. 

[1905.]  George  Dunning  Gribble  to 
Yvette  Louise  Gaucheron,  at 
Paris,  France,  1912. 

1905.  Edward  Chambers  Sperry  to 
Eleanor  Marguerite  Oenen,  at 
New  York,  Sept.  1, 1915. 

1905.  Charles  Weil  to  Ida  Mae  Beek- 
man,  at  Boston,  Sept.  11, 1915. 

1907.  Arthur  Colonan  Comey  to  Eu- 
genia Louise  Jackson,  at  \^^lming- 
ton.  Del.,  Oct.  2, 1915. 

1907.  Frank  Foster  Dodge  to  Anne  At- 
wood,  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  Sept. 
8,  1915. 

1907.  Ernest  James  Hall  to  Alice  Clara 
Poole,  at  Bro<^on,  July  28. 
1915. 

1908.  John  George  Breslin  to  Evelyn 
Taber,  at  Dorchester,  Oct.  6. 
1915. 

1908.  Sidney  Webster  Fish  to  Olga  Wi- 
borg,  at  East  Hampton,  L.I., 
Sept.  18, 1915. 

Herman  Arthur  Mintz  to  Esther 
M.  Gordon,  at  D<»diester,  Oct 
11,  1915. 

George  Stetson  Taylor  to  Hilda 
Dancocks,  at  Haycroft,  Surrey, 
Eng.,  Sept.  80,  1915. 

1909.  Edward  Switser  Allen  to  Minnie 


1908. 


1908. 
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MttUer-Iiebenwalde,    at    Berlin, 

Germany,  Aug.  9, 1915. 
1909.  Lemuel  Bannister  to  Mary  Mun- 

roe  Faxon,  at  Quinoy,  June  28, 

1915. 
1909.  John  Tappan  Beach   to   Edith 

Mildred  Knowiton,  at  Auburn- 
dale,  Oct  4, 1915. 
1909.  William  Bullard  Durant  to  Bar- 
bara Leighton,  at  Turners  Falls, 

Oct  15, 1915. 
1909.  Grover  Charles  Good  to  Nona 

Clements,    at    Grand     Rapids, 

Mich.,  June  18, 1915. 
1909.  Horace  Gray  to  Eatherine  Medc- 

er,  at  Chicago,  Bl.,  Oct.  16, 1915. 
[1909.]  Sterne  Morse  to  Mary  Isabelle 

Weber,  at  Columbus,  O.,  Aug.  13, 

1915. 

1909.  Gardner  Swan  to  Mary  Warner 
Penhallow,  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Noy. 
6,  1915. 

1910.  Luther  Mitchell  Ferguson  to 
Edith  Gray,  at  Brooldine,  Aug. 
10,  1915. 

1910.  Harlin  Albert  Sexton  to  Ora  Mae 
Howes,  at  West  ^ringfield,  Aug. 
18,  1915. 

[1910.]  WiUiam  Levi  White  to  Nancy 
Bunton  Kimball,  at  Boston,  Oct. 
17, 1915. 

1911.  John  Joseph  Carey  to  Josephine 
BCarie  Hod^^dnson,  at  Boston, 
Oct  10, 1915. 

1911.  Julian  Locke  d'Este  to  Eatherine 
Littell  Woodhull,  at  New  York, 
Oct.  28, 1915. 

1911.  Alfred  Putnam  Lowdl  to  Cath- 
erine Hayward  Bowles,  at  Boston, 
Oct  16, 1915. 

[1911.]  Lawrence  McKeever  Miller 
to  Frances  Tileston  Breese,  at 
Southhampton,  N.Y.,  Oct.  9, 
1915. 

1914.  Morgan  Belmont  to  Margaret 
Frances  Andrews,  at  Newport, 
R.I.,  Aug.  14, 1915. 


1914.  Grisoom  Bettle  to  Dorothy  Ball, 

at  Boston,  Oct  %  1915. 
1914.  ^S^lliam  Humphreys  Coolidge  to 

Eleanor  Cole,  at  Wenham,  Sept. 

8, 1915. 
1914.  Morgan  GloTer  Day  to  Ruth  Van 

Byren  Hugo,  at  Boston,  Oct.  2, 

1915. 
1914.  Theodore    Baldwin    Pitman    to 

Doris  Jean  Bliss,  at  Boston,  Oct 

5, 1915. 

1914.  Roscoe  Lambert  West  to  Edith 
Frances  Ridiardson,  at  BfiUis, 
S^t  %  1915. 

1915.  Albert  Sprague  Coolidge  to  Mar- 
garet Stewart  Coit,  at  Lenox, 
Sept  22,  1915. 

1915.  Lionel  de  Jersey  Harvard  to  May 
Barker,  at  London,  Eng.,  S^t 
11,  1915. 

1915.  ^S^lliam  Moulton  Marston  to 
Sadie  Elisabeth  Holloway,  at  Ar- 
lington, Sept.  16, 1915. 

[1916.]  Andrew  Johnson  Richard  Hel- 
mus  to  Florence  Andrews,  at 
Chicopee,  Sept  15, 1915. 

S.B.  1909.  John  Prince  Hazen  Peny 
to  Adele  Augustine  Lloyd,  at  New 
York  City.  Sept.  14, 1915. 

S.B.  1908.  Frederidc  Ellis  Rice  to 
Florence  Morrison,  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  June  8, 1915. 

S.B.  1907.  George  David  Cutler  to 
Jessie  Barr  Wright  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Oct.  20,  1915. 

S.B.  1918.  William  Heniy  Capen  to 
Julia  Raymond  Sdmialx,  at  New- 
ton, S^t.  14, 1915. 

A.M.  1914.  Paul  Sumner  Nidcerson  to 
Edith  M.  Macomber,  at  Benning- 
ton, Vt,  Sept  1, 1915. 

Ph.D.  1918.  John  Van  Home  to  Mar- 
garet Vam^,  at  Chdsea,  Sept. 
14, 1915. 

M.L.A.  1914.  Herbert  Wardwdl  Blan- 
ey  to  Chariotte  Greene,  at  Lowell, 
Aug.  15, 1915. 
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LL.B.  1906.  Rowland  Johnaon  Hast- 
ings to  Eunice  Weeks  Leach,  at 
North  Bfookfield.  Aug.  16,  1915. 

L.S.  1905r-19ea.  Charles  Callahan  Mc- 
Carthy to  Anna  Crispina  Connoly, 
at  Beveriy,  Oct.  14, 1915. 

LL.B.  1909.  Edgar  Avery  Mvden  to 
M.  Carita  Patten,  at  Cambridge, 
S^t.  8,  1915. 

LL.B.  1919.  Frederidc  Aloysius  Carroll 
to  Mary  Madeline  Sheehan,  at 
Doidiestet,  S^t.  92,  1915. 

LL.B.  1919.  Louis  Sherman  Headley  to 
Sylvia  Knight,  at  Brighton,  Sept. 
18, 1915. 

LL.B.  1918.  Leslie  Eugene  McCuen  to 
Ruth  Carver  Forbes,  at  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  Aug.  94,  1915. 

M.D.  1909.  Martin  Heydemann  to  Lil- 
lian Adelaide  Pelonsky,  at  Bos- 
ton, Oct.  6, 1915. 

M.D.  1911.  Frank  Algar  Duston  to 
Rachel  E.  Perkins,  at  Springfield, 
Oct  16, 1915. 

M.D.  1918.  Roger  Paul  Dawson  to  Mar- 
gumte  A.  Long,  at  Brookline, 
Oct  90,  1915. 

D.M.D.  1910.  Walter  James  Whelan 
to  Anna  F.  Mulvey,  at  Matta- 
pan,  S^.  9, 1915. 

NECROLOGY. 

AuouBT  1  to  October  81,  1915. 

With  some  deaths  of  earlier  date,  not  pre> 
vioosly  recorded. 
Prepared  by  tAe  Bditor  <if  tKe  QuinQuennial 
Catalooue  of  Harvard  Univernty. 
Axxy  one  having  information  of  the  decease 
iA  any  Graduate  or  Temporary  Member  of 
any  department  of  the  University  is  Mked  to 
send  it  to  the  Editor   of  the   Quinquennial 
CaUlogue,  Widener  Library,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Cambridge,  Mass. 

(0ta1iti8te0. 

The  College. 
1850.  Frands    Charles    Foster,    b.    17 
Mar.,   1889,   at    Boston;    d.  at 
Cambridge,  24  Oct.,  1915. 


1858.  Joseph  Mansfield  Brown,  b.  17 

Aug.,    1881,    at    Boston;    d.    at 

Washington,     D.C.,     12    Sept, 

1915. 
1858.  Arthur  Theodore   Lyman,   b.   8 

Dec.,  1882,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Wal- 

tham,  U  Oct,  1915. 
1858.  Samuel  Savage  Shaw,  LL.B.,  b. 

16  Oct,  1883,  at  Boston;   d.  at 

Boston,  24  Sept,  1915. 

1855.  WiUard  FUgg  Bliss,  b.  29  Nov. 
1829;  d.  at  Leesburg,  Va.,  8  Oct, 
1915. 

1856.  George  Zacdieus  Adams,  b.  28 
Apr.,  1838,  at  Chefansford;  d.  at 
Roxbury,  19  Aug.,  1915. 

1857.  John  Davis  Long,  LL.D.,  b.  27 
Oct.,  1888,  at  Buckfield,  Me.;  d. 
at  Hingham,  28  Aug.,  1915. 

1858.  Joseph  Alden  Shaw,  b.  4  Jan., 
1836,  at  Athol;  d.  at  Worcester, 
22  May,  1915. 

1862.  Arth^  Reed,  b.  18  Aug.,  1841,  at 
Boston;  d.  at  Brookline,  18  Oct, 
1915. 

1863.  John  William  Freeman,  b.  7  Oct, 
1842,  at  Glens  FaUs,  N.Y.;  d. 
at  Canandaigua,  N.Y.,  28  Sept., 
1915. 

1869.  William  Seal  Wmdle,  b.  6  Sept., 
1846,  at  Fairville,  Fa. ;  d.  at 
West  Chester^  Pa.,  22  Oct., 
1915. 

1874.  John  Sidney  Fatten,  LL.B.,  b. 
24  Nov.,  1847,  at  Dysartville, 
N.C.;  d.  at  Morganton,  N.C.,  10 
Aug.,  1915. 

1874.  Frank  Eldridge  RandaU,  b.  22 
June,  1851,  at  De  Ruytw,  N.Y.; 
d.  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  15  S^t, 
1915. 

1876.  Willard  Knowlton  Dyer,  b.  21 
Apr.,  1852,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Bos- 
ton, 17  Oct.,  1915. 

1876.  Frederic  Henry  Kidder,  b.  5  May, 
1858,  at  Medford;  d.  at  Medford, 
18  Oct,  1915. 
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1878.  Caleb  fimeiy  Gowen,  b.  87  Nov., 
1855»  at  Roxbuiy ;  d.  at  Cleveland, 
O.,  8  Jan.,  1914. 

1879.  George  Frederidc  Cook,  b.  3  Nov., 
1856,  at  Brookline;  d.  at  Mt 
Clemens,  Mich.,  14  June,  1915. 

1879.  Frank  Herbert  Daniels,  M.D. 
and  A.M.,  b.  1  Sept,  1856,  at 
Charlestown;  d.  at  New  York» 
N.Y.,  80  Oct,  1915. 

1880.  NatMaynardBrigliam,b.8Mar., 

1856,  at  Saxonville;  d.  at  Hamil- 
ton, O.,  9  Aug.,  1915. 

1881.  William  Noyes,  M.D.,  b.  6  Nov., 

1857,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  80  Oct.,  1915. 

1888.  Robert  Codman,  LL.B.,  b.  80 
Dec.,  1859,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Bos- 
ton. 7  Oct.,  1915. 

1888.  John  Chandler,  b.  18  Apr.,  1868, 
at  Boston;  d.  at  Chicago,  HI.,  15 
Aug.,  1915. 

1884.  Nathaniel  Cushing  Nash,  A.M., 
b.  4  Apr.,  1868,  at  Boston;  d.  at 
Cambridge,  10  Oct.,  1915. 

1885.  Charles  Heath  Atkinson,  b.  8 
July,  1868,  at  Brookline;  d.  at 
Brattleboro.  Vt,  19  July,  1915. 

1886.  John  Henry  Huddleston,  M.D. 
and  A.M.,  b.  11  July,  1864,  at 
Boston;  d.  at  New  York,  N.Y., 
80  Oct,  1915. 

1887.  George  Perkins  Knapp,  b.  18 
June,  1868,  at  Bitlis,  Asiatic 
Turkey;  d.  at  Diarbekir,  Asiatic 
Turkey,  about  10  Aug.,  1915. 

1888.  Charles  Mills  Cabot,  b.  18  Apr., 
1866,  at  Brookline;  d.  at  Beveriy, 
5  S(^t,  1915. 

1888.  Ezra  Ripley  Tliayer,  LL.B.  and 
A.M.,  b.  81  Feb.,  1866,  at  Milton; 
d.  at  Boston,  14  Sept,  1915. 

1893.  Guy  Stevens  Callender,  A.M., 
Fh.D.,  b.  9  Nov.,  1865,  at  HarU 
Grove,  O.;  d.  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  8  Aug.,  1915. 

1803.  Edward  Heman  Carpenter,  b.  88 


Mar.,  1870,  at  Chicago,  lU.;  d.  at 
Castine,  Me.,  8  Oct,  1915. 
1803.  Gilbert   Francis   Ordway,    b.    5 
Apr.,  1869,  at  Dorchester;  d.  at 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  19  Aug.,  1915. 

1897.  Frank  Taber  Bement,  b.  14  Sept., 
1871,  at  Waverly,  la.;  d.  at  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  8  S(^t,  1915. 

1898.  George  Oakes  Tobey,  LL.B.,  b. 
84  S(^t,  1876,  at  Augusta,  Me.; 
d.  at  Wareham,  11  Aug.,  1915. 

1898.  Allen  WaUaoe,  b.  13  Feb.,  1876, 
at  New  York,  N.Y.;  d.  at  Rome, 
Italy,  88  June,  1914. 

1900.  Frederick  Hall  Beals,  b.  83  Nov., 
1873,  at  Mt  Vision,  N.Y.;  d.  at 
NcwariL,  N.J.,  17  Oct,  1915. 

1903.  Charles  Robert  Cross,  LL.B.,  b. 
17  July,  1881,  at  Roxbuiy;  d.  at 
Dinard,  France,  8  Oct.,  1915. 

1905.  William  Ernest  Hyde  Neiler,  b. 
88  Feb.,  1879,  at  Phihidelphia, 
Pa.;  d.  at  Trenton,  N.J.,  80  Aug., 
1915. 

1906.  Arthur  Campbell  Blagden,  LL.B., 
b.  88  Apr.,  1884,  at  New  York, 
N.Y.;  d.  at  Burlington,  Vt,  8 
Sept,  1915. 

1908.  George  Stetson  Taylor,  b.  88  May, 
1886,  at  Orange,  N.J.;  d.  at  Lon- 
don, England,  19  Oct,  1915. 

1910.  Jay  Spalti  Myers,  LL.B.,  b.  7 
Nov.,  1887,  at  Pleasantville,  la.; 
d.  near  Denver,  Colo.,  89  Aug., 
1915. 

1918.  Henry  Weston  Famsworth,  b.  7 
Aug.,  1890,  at  Dedham;  died  in 
France,  89  Sept.,  1915. 

Scientific  School, 

1857.  William  Watson,  S.B.,  1858.  b.  19 
Jan.,  1834,  at  Nantucket;  d.  at 
Boston,  30  Sept.,  1915. 

1868.  Frederic  Ward  Putnam,  b.  16 
Apr.,  1839,  at  Salem;  d.  at  Cam- 
bridge, 14  Aug.,  1915. 

1870.  Charles  Hallet  Wing,  b.  5  Aug.. 
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1836,  at  Boflton;  d.  at  Brixton, 
13  Sept.,  1915. 

Graduate  School  cf  Arts  and  Sciences, 
1807.  Ray  Greene  Huling,  A.M.,  b.  15 

Oct.,  1847,  at  ProYidence,  R.I.; 

d.  at  Marehfidd,  4  S^t.,  1915. 
1908.  John  Hamilton  Blair,  Ph.D.,  b. 

26  July,  1880,  at  Ithaca,  N.Y.;  d. 

at  Cortland,  N.Y.,  7  Sept.,  1915. 

Buteey  Irutiiution. 
1901.  Oglesby  Paul,  b.  28  Sept.,  1778, 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  d.  at  Bos- 
ton, 5  Oct.,  1915. 

Medical  School. 
1867.  David  Hunt,  b.  21  June,  1845,  at 

Providence,  R.I.;  d.  at  Detroit, 

Mich.,  15  Sept.,  1915. 
1872.  Archibald   Keij^tly  Carruthers, 

b.  25  Oct.,  1835,   at  Liverpool, 

Eng.;  d.  at  Stow,  Mass.,  9  May, 

1914. 
1891.  Herbert  Eugene  Knowlton,  b.  28 

Feb.,  1866,  at  Belfast,  Me.;  d.  at 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  23  Oct.,  1915. 
1903.  John  Joseph  Hector  McAllister, 

b.  3  Mar.,  1877,  at  Waltham;  d. 

at  New  Bedford,  16  Apr.,  1915. 

Dental  School, 
1885.  Charles  Eugene  EsUbrook,  b.  6 
Dec.,  1856,  at  Brewer,  Me.;  d.  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  16  S^t.,  1915. 

Law  School. 
1854.  Louis  Shissler,  b.  30  June,  1823,  at 

Wilmington,  Del.;  d.  at  Chicago, 

HI.,  13  Sept.,  1915. 
1856.  William  Jarvb  Boardman,  b.  15 

Apr.,  1832,  at  Boardman,  O.;  d.  at 

Washington.  D.C.,  2  Aug.,  1915. 
1856.  William  Charles    Thompson,   b. 

25    Sept.,    1832,    at    Plymouth, 

N.H.;   d.  at  Pepperell,  7  June, 

1915. 


The  College. 
1848.  Coddington  Billings  Famsworth, 
b.  9  Sept.,  1829;  d.  at  Norwidi, 
Conn.,  5  May,  1897. 

1856.  Austin  Flint,  b.  28  Mar.,  1836,  at 
Northampton;  d.  at  New  York, 
N.Y.,  22  Sept,  1915. 

1857.  William  Newhall  Eayrs,  d.  at 
Cranford,  NJ.,  13  Oct,  1915. 

1875.  John  Kidson  Woodward,  b.  2 
Nov.,  1853,  at  New  Albany,  Ind.; 
d.  at  Warm  Springs,  Va.,  in  1915. 

1878.  Nicolas  Penniman  Bond,  b.  27 
Sept,  1855,  at  Baltimore,  Md.; 
d.  at  Blue  Ridge  Summit,  Md., 
21  June,  1915. 

1878.  Charles  Ridiard  Briggs,  b.  7 
Aug.,  1855,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Bos- 
ton, 14  Sept.,  1915. 

1882.  Edward  Freeman  Welles,  b.  11 
Apr.,  1860,  at  Marrietta,  O.;  d. 
near  Juanita  Station,  Mexico,  13 
Aug.,  1915. 

1888.  Frank  Clinton  Roby,  b.  21  May, 
1865,  at  Decatur,  HI.;  d.  at  Jack- 
sonville, HI.,  24  June,  1914. 

1891.  (Special)  Alonso  Rothschild,  b. 
30  Oct.,  1862,  at  New  York,  N.Y.; 
d.  at  East  Fozboro,  29  Sept, 
1915. 

1909.  Raymond  Andrew  Sapp,  b.  7 
Oct,  1883,  at  Wyanet,  ID.;  d.  at 
Springvalley,  HI.,  2  June,  1915. 

1911.  Harold  Marion-Crawford,  b.  1 
Feb.,  1888,  at  Sorrento,  Italy;  d. 
at  Givendiy,  Italy,  in  1915. 

1914.  Francis  Palfrey  Motley,  b.  8  Dec., 
1890,  at  Boston;  d.  at  sea,  be- 
tween Boston  and  Portland,  Me., 
4  Oct.,  1915. 

Scientific  School. 
1857.  Henry  Hunt  b.  25  Oct.,  1836,  at 

Abington;  d.  at  Boston,  26  July, 

1915. 
1859.  William  A  Flagg,  b.  at  Bloom- 
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iogton,  lU.;  died  in  Missouri  sev- 
eral years  ago. 

Samuel  Bartlett  Shapleigfa,  b.  3 
Feb.,  1844,  at  Lowdl;  d.  at  All- 
ston,  13  Aug.,  1915. 
Joshua  Hale,  b.  8  May,  1869,  at 
Boston;  d  at  Newbuiyport,  15 
June,  1915. 

Walter  Gassett,  b.  8  Oct.,  1855; 
d.  at  Yokohama,  Japan,  18  July, 
1915. 


Graduate  School  of  ArU  and  Sciences. 
1876.  Nathan  Frederick  Merrill,  b.  at 

Chariestown;  d.   at  Burlington, 

Vt.,  26  Oct.,  1915. 
1896.  James  Mahoney,  b.  9  May,  1862, 

at    Hardwick;    d.    at    Colorado 

Springs,  Colo.,  4  Sept.,  1915. 

Medical  School. 

1847.  Alexander  R.  Hobnes,  b.  26  July, 
1826,  at  New  Bedford;  d.  at  Can- 
ton. 11  Nov.,  1894. 

1881.  John  Merrick  Bemis,  b.  in  1860, 
at  Worcester;  d.  at  Worcester,  22 
Sept.,  1915. 

Veterinary  School, 
1887.  WilliamDavidFamum,  b.  8Jan., 
1857,  at  Charies  City,  la.;  d.  at 
Boddand,  Me.,  5  July,  1897. 

Law  School, 

1866.  Marquis  Fayette  Dickinson,  b. 
16  Jan.,  1840,  at  Amherst;  d.  at 
Amherst,  18  Sept.,  1915. 

1871.  Jonah  Turner  Brakeley,  b.  10 
Jan.,  1847;  d.  at  Lahaway  Planta- 
tions, near  Bordentown,  N.J.,  24 
Aug.,  1915. 

1871.  John  Olin  Moore,  b.  25  March, 
1847,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  d.  at 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  16 
Aug.,  1911. 

1873.  James  Robert  Dunbar,  b.  23  Dec., 


1847,  at  Pittsfield;  d.  at  Brook- 
line,  20  Aug.,  1915. 

1880.  Frank  West  RoUins,  b.  24  Feb., 
1860,  at  Concord,  N.H.;  d.  at 
Boston,  27  Oct.,  1915. 

1886.  John  Charles  Adams,  b.  19  Jan., 
1862,  at  Oakland,  Cal.;  d.  at  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  8  Nov.,  1913. 

1906.  Martin  Ambrose  DriscoU,  d.  at 
Suflfem,  N.Y..  Oct.,  1915. 

Non-Oraduate  Officera. 
Alfred  Mason  Amadon,  Aeeidaxd 
in  Otology,  1907-19^  b.  21  May, 
1867,  at  North  Adams;  d.  at 
Saranac  Lake,  N.Y.,  6  Mar.,  1915. 
Henry  Grosvenor  Carey,  In- 
structor in  Singing,  1878-1879; 
Instructor  in  Vocal  Music,  187^ 
188$;  b.4  Dec.,  1829, at  Lempster, 
N.H.;  d.  at  West  Newton,  4  Apr., 
1905. 

Robert  Eari  Swigart,  Lecturer 
(Oraduaie  School  of  Medicine), 
1914-1916;  d.  at  New  York,  N.Y., 
28  June,  1915. 

UNIVERSITY  NOTES. 

After  several  years  of  distinguished 
service  as  adviser  to  the  King  of  Siam, 
J.  I.  Westengard  this  summer  resigned 
his  position  to  become  Bemis  professor 
of  international  law  in  Harvard.  Before 
he  left  Siam  the  King  conferred  on  him 
the  Order  of  the  White  Elephant,  first 
class,  the  highest  honor  in  the  gift  of 
the  Siamese  Government,  and  usually 
reserved  for  members  of  royal  families. 

Austin  W.  Scott,  LL.B.  '09,  has  been 
appointed  Acting  Dean  of  the  Law 
School.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Rutgers 
College,  was  for  a  year  Dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  Law  Sdiool,  and  for  the 
last  two  years  has  been  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  Harvard^  Law  SchooL 
Arthur  D.  Hill,  '90,  is  giving  Dean 
Thayer's  course  in  Evidence,  and  C.  A. 
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McLain,  '12,  who  was  last  year  an  a»- 
sistant  in  Government,  is  giving  the 
lectures  in  Torts. 

An  extraordinary  and  very  interest- 
ing change  has  come  about  in  the  Medi- 
cal School  during  the  past  few  years, 
eq[>ecially  since  the  standard  of  admis- 
sion was  nused.  This  change  has  to  do 
with  the  parts  of  the  country  from  which 
the  School  draws  its  students,  and  the 
figures  show  that  it  has  become,  in  con- 
sequence, national  instead  of  local  in 
its  service.  The  first  table  shows  the 
districts  from  which  students  have  been 
drawn  at  intervals  of  five  years;  the  sec- 
ond shows  the  total  registration  and  the 
numbers  from  Massachusetts  during  the 
last  six  years. 

I 


M<u». 

Other 
N.B.StaUs 

Outtide 

N.B 

1808-09 

406 

70 

56 

1004-06 

100 

38 

44 

1000-10 

150 

42 

87 

1014-15 

1«3 

47 

151 

II 


Ma$9. 

Total 

1000-10 

150 
136 
115 
110 
121 
123 

270 

1010-11 

286 

1011-12 

275 

1012-18 

200 

1018-14 

310 

1014-15 

321 

On  the  evening  of  Oct.  20  was  ob- 
served in  Sanders  Theatre  the  cen- 
tenary of  Richard  H.  Dana,  author  of 
Two  Years  Before  the  Mad.  The  meet- 
ing was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Cambridge  Historical  Society.  Bishop 
Lawrence  presided.  Prof.  Bliss  Perry 
spoke  of  Dana  as  a  man  id  letters;  Mr. 
Moorfield  Storey,  '66,  discussed  Dana's 


anti-slavery  work;  and  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  '52,  gave  a  general  appredft- 
tion  of  Dana  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a 
public  citizen  id  fine  worth  to  the  state 
and  to  the  nation. 

The  performance  in  the  Harvard 
Stadium,  on  the  evening  of  June  4,  of 
Wagner's  music  drama  Siegfried,  was 
an  occasion  replete  with  absolutely 
novel  features,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality.  Certainly  never  before  had  a 
Wagnerian  opera  been  presented  to  an 
audience  of  over  20,000  people.  With 
so  many  unusual  features  to  be  con- 
sidered and  adjusted,  the  vast  space  of 
the  auditorium,  —  about  two  thirds  of 
the  entire  Stadium,  —  the  greatly  en- 
larged orchestra,  the  preserving  of  bal- 
ance between  voices  and  orchestra,  the 
adaptation  in  scenic  effect,  the  uncer- 
tain New  England  climate,  it  would  not 
be  true  to  assert  that  the  perfOTmance 
was  one  of  ideal  perfection.  Certain  of 
the  conditions  absolutely  prohibited 
that;  but  it  is  true  that  no  one  who  was 
present  could  fail  to  be  convinced  of  the 
great  care  and  skilful  thought  which  had 
been  devoted  to  the  undertaking,  nor  of 
the  artistic  sincerity  and  fervor  with 
which  the  forces,  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, presented  this  m|urvdous 
work.  As  usual  there  were  many  after 
the  event  who  could  tdl  exactly  how 
everything  might  have  been  better  done, 
and  criticism  was  divided  into  the  three 
well-known  classes,  —  intelligent  and 
fair,  needlessly  carping,  and  merely 
futile.  Every  one  agreed  that  the  sing- 
ing was  wonderful,  the  voices  by  reason 
of  their  purity,  sonority,  and  the  fault- 
less enunciation  of  the  singers,  canying 
even  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  audi- 
torium. The  writer,  who  q>eaks  from 
a  personal  memory  of  many  superb  per- 
formances of  this  woik,  both  on  the 
Continent  and  at  the  Metrc^>olitan,  is 
happy  to  testify  that  he  never  heard  it 
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sung  so  perfectly,  nor  with  such  in- 
spired fervor.  As  to  the  instrumental 
portions,  the  performance  would  seem 
to  settle  once  for  all  that  the  only  satis- 
factory instrumental  medium  for  out-of- 
door  performances  b  a  combination  of 
wood-wind  and  brass  instruments.  The 
peculiar  quality  of  stringed  tone  and  its 
subtle  ntMnce$  are  lost  without  the  reso- 
nance of  walls  and  floors.  The  numerous 
pageants  and  open-air  pantomimes 
which  are  becoming  so  frequent  are  fast 
adopting  this  theory.  But  as  some  slight 
scJace  to  those  comparatively  few  who 
assert  that  they  could  not  hear  a  note 
of  the  orchestral  portions  we  must  re- 
member that  the  weather  conditions  on 
that  ni^t  were  unusually  trying  and 
could  not  have  been  foreseen  on  what 
Lowell  calls  "  a  rare  day  in  June.*'  There 
was  a  rather  strong  breeze  blowing  and 
the  air  was  so  charged  with  dampness 
that  after  an  hour's  playing  the  strings 
of  the  violins  and  the  fingers  of  the  musi- 
cians were  so  damp  that  power  and  bril- 
liancy were  out  of  the  question.  That 
the  intonation  was,  on  the  whole,  so 
faultless  was  nothing  short  of  a  miracle 
and  proves  the  devotion  which  the 
players  gave  to  their  task.  The  con- 
ductor, Mr.  Hertz,  conducted  con  amore, 
and  every  one  was  convinced  of  his 
eloquent  conception  of  the  drama,  how- 
ever short  of  his  intentions  was  the  ac- 
tual result.  The  occasion  was  certainly 
a  great  inspiration  to  many  musical 
students  and  music-lovers  in  this  neighr 
borhood,  in  that,  for  the  first  time,  the 
door  was  opened  to  them  of  the  wonders 
of  the  Wagnerian  realm;  —  for  not- 
withstanding the  many  beauties  en- 
shrined in  the  operatic  literature  of 
other  countries,  there  is  more  uplifting 
thoui^t  and  sustained  fire  in  a  typical 
Wagnerian  opera  than  in  all  other  operas 
put  together.  To  set  at  rest  certain 
reckless  criticism  it  should  be  stated 


officially  that  the  proceeds  of  the  per- 
formance, after  the  deduction  of  neces- 
sary running  expenses,  were  given  to  the 
Universal  Red  Cross  Society  and  not  to 
any  particular  national  branch  therein. 
Special  thanks  are  due  to  Bifr.  Alexander 
Steinert,  of  Boston,  for  unstinted  gen- 
erosity in  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
cause  of  music  and  the  pleasure  and  en- 
lightenment of  the  public. — W,  R.  8.  *87. 

NOTES  ON  THE  QUtNQUENNIAL 

The  Quinquennial  Catalogue  is  an 
endless  source  of  information  about 
Harvard  matters.  It  may  be  studied 
from  a  hundred  different  points  of  view, 
each  of  value  for  the  history  of  the  Col- 
lege and  indeed  of  the  nation.  So  well 
has  the  immense  work  of  preparing  the 
Catalogue  been  done,  moreover,  that  it 
is  possible  to  draw  inferences  with  little 
chance  that  the  evidence  will  prove  un- 
reliable. Fortunately  many  graduates 
have  realized  this  and  have  been  suf- 
ficiently interested  to  send  to  the  Maga^ 
zine  the  results  of  their  study.  They 
vary  from  the  merest  notes  to  the  more 
serious  articles  printed  below.  But  some 
of  the  notes  are  also  interesting.  One 
graduate,  for  example,  writes,  "I  have 
often  thought  that  the  usefulness  of  the 
Quinquennial  would  be  much  increased 
if  there  could  be  inserted  some  indica- 
tion of  relationship  among  graduates  — 
of  the  same  surname  at  least.  The  sim- 
plest relation,  that  of  father  to  son,  can 
easily  be  shown  in  the  index  by  setting 
opposite  the  son's  name  the  father's 
year  of  graduation;  and  this  can  be  ex- 
tended to  cases  where  only  the  grand- 
father, an  uncle,  or  a  brother  was  a 
graduate,  by  prefixing  ^,  u,  or  6  to  the 
date."  It  is  certain  that  such  an  in- 
novation would  be  very  interesting, 
but  whether  it  would  be  possible,  or 
whether  it  really  belongs  in  the  Quin- 
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quennial,  U  another  matter.  Another 
graduate  writes  as  follows:  '*What  have 
been  the  reqnisities  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts?  What  are  they?  and 
what  ought  they  to  be?  These  are  large 
questions;  fe^  there  be  that  can  profess 
to  answer  them;  nor  would  those  few 
answer  alike;  but  perhaps  all  would 
agree  on  one  qualification  as  needful  for 
a  candidate,  namely,  that  he  should  ex- 
ist Yet  the  Quinquennial  teaches  us 
that  this  is  not  required  in  practice. 
John  Adams  received  (or  at  least  was 
granted)  in  1878  his  degree  of  A.B.  as  of 
the  Class  of  1823,  having  meantime  died 
in  1826.  There  are  at  least  two  other 
like  cases  in  the  CUsses  of  1860  and  1805 
req>ectively;  and  there  may  be  many 
more.  Does  the  custom  of  conferring 
degrees  on  ghosts  extend  to  all,  and 
particularly  to  honoraiy  degrees?  If 
not,  why  not?  And  if  so,  should  not  the 
College  enlarge  its  list  of  posthumous 
honors?  The  reasonable  claims  of  Nur 
thanid  Hawthorne,  Jonathan  Edwards, 
and  Paul  Jones  have  been  too  long  ne- 
glected. Surely  the  rule  for  academic 
distinctions  should  be  PrcBsenH  iibi 
maiuro9  largimur  hanores." 

A  Hiitory  qf  the  Quinquennial 
CaJtaloguee. 
E.  L.  Whitnbt,  '85. 
Unlike  most  books  which  pass  through 
successive  editions  there  is  nothing  in 
the  current  Quinquennial  Catalogue  to 
show  what  the  number  of  the  edition  is. 
Tlie  Quinquennial  was  not  known  by  its 
present  name  until  1890,  simultaneously 
with  its  appearance  in  English.  The 
covers  of  former  editions  bear  the  simple 
title  of  CaUdogus  Univereitatie  Harth 
ardianee,  while  the  title-page  locates  the 
university  in  "Cantabrigise,**  which  in 
earlier  catalogues  is  in  "Nov-Ang- 
lorum,"  and  in  "Republica  Massachu- 
settensi*'  from  the  dose  of  the  Revolu- 


tionary War  until  1860.  when  "Civi- 
tate*'  was  substituted  for  **  Republica.*' 

The  first  Catalogue,  a  copy  of  whidi 
appears  as  a  frontispiece  in  the  edition 
under  review,  was  printed  in  the  year 
1674,  and  from  1682  successive  editions 
appeared  triennially  as  broadsides.  In 
these  lists  the  names  of  the  graduates 
were  printed  under  the  year  in  which 
they  received  their  A.B.,  with  "Blr." 
opposite  those  who  had  received  the 
master*s  degree,  and  a  *  beside  those  who 
had  died.  The  names  of  **  distinguished 
civil  and  militaiy  characters*'  were 
printed  in  small  capitals  and  those  who 
had  held  any  position  in  the  College, 
either  as  fdlow  or  professor,  were  so 
designated.  The  names  were  printed* 
not  in  alphabetical  order,  but  according 
to  the  social  position  the  students  were 
supposed  to  occupy  at  the  time  of  en- 
tering College. 

The  first  octavo  edition  was  issued  in 
1776.  For  a  half-century  the  Catalogue 
remained  unchanged,  aside  from  the  ad- 
dition of  a  list  of  instructors  which  was 
begun  early  in  the  19th  century.  By 
natural  growth,  the  32  pages  of  the  1776 
edition  expanded  to  80  pages  in  1827. 
All  the  names  were  placed  in  one  general 
chronological  list,  the  names  of  clergy- 
men being  printed  in  italics.  The  de- 
partments were  not  segregated.  Further- 
more, until  1830,  the  names  of  gradu- 
ates of  the  medical  and  law  departments 
who  were  not  graduates  of  the  College, 
the  graduates  of  other  colleges  who  held 
the  ad  eundem  degree  from  Harvard, 
and  those  on  whom  honoraiy  degrees 
had  been  conferred,  were  not  placed 
under  the  year  in  which  the  degree  was 
received,  but  under  the  year  they  would 
probably  have  graduated  from  the  Col- 
lege had  th^  attended  that  department. 
For  instance,  the  names  id  Bogamin 
Franklin  and  of  George  Washington, 
each  of  whom  received  the  honoraiy 
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degree  of  LL.D.,  the  fonner  in  1753,  and 
the  latter  in  1776,  are  placed  under  the 
years  1724  and  1749  respectiyely,  the 
years  in  whidi  each  reached  the  age  of 
18,  which  was  the  average  age  of  Col- 
lege students  at  graduation  in  those 
days. 

According  to  the  Catalogue  issued  in 
1808,  the  first  one  of  the  last  century, 
the  total  number  of  graduates  at  that 
date  was  8819,  of  whom  1588,  or  42  per 
cent,  were  living;  1184,  or  81  per  cent, 
were  ordained  clergymen.  The  Libraiy 
contained  18,000  volumes.  The  teach- 
ing force  consisted  of  ten  men:  six  pro- 
fessors and  four  tutors,  all  holders  of 
Harvard  degrees.  One  tutor  taught 
Latin,  a  second  Greek,  a  third  philoso- 
phy, and  the  fourth  geography,  geom- 
etry, natural  philosophy,  and  astron- 
omy. One  professor  taught  theology, 
one  English  and  Oriental  languages,  and 
one  mathematics  and  natural  philoso- 
phy. The  other  three  professors  taught 
medicine.  What  would  be  said  today  of 
a  medical  school  manned  by  three  pro- 
fessors and  a  college  with  three  profes- 
sors and  four  tutors! 

In  1880,  the  form  of  the  Catalogue 
underwent  a;  great  change.  It  was  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  each  separately 
paged.  The  first  part  contained  a  list 
of  officers  of  government  and  instruc- 
tion, grouped  in  almost  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  are  the  names  on  pages  7  to 
21  of  the  Catalogue  just  issued.  The  sec- 
ond part  in  74  pages  contained  a  list  of 
graduates  by  departments,  the  A.B.*s 
coming  first,  followed  by  the  holders  of 
honorary,  medical,  and  law  degrees  in 
the  order  named.  The  third  section  was 
a  4-column  28-page  index  of  all  gradu- 
ates arranged  alphabetically  by  years, 
exactly  as  in  the  present  edition.  This 
threefold  division,  each  with  its  sepa- 
rate pagination,  was  retained  as  long 
as  the  Catalogue  was  printed  in  Latin. 


In  1890,  parts  one  and  two  were  paged 
continuously,  and  in  the  present  edition, 
for  the  first  time,  the  book  is  considered 
as  an  entirety. 

Successive  editions  have  undergone 
no  material  change  in  sixe  and  general 
arrangement  of  the  page,  the  differences 
between  them  consisting  mainly  of  a 
rearrangement  of  contents  and  such 
added  information  as  the  various  edi- 
tors thoui^t  desirable  of  insertion. 

From  1842  through  1880,  the  Trien- 
nial Catalogue  was  edited  by  John  Lang- 
don  Sibley.  He  followed  the  form  as  he 
found  it  and  he  left  it  but  little  changed. 
The  dates  of  death  of  graduates  began 
to  be  inserted  in  1845.  The  number  of 
learned  societies  in  which  graduates  were 
members  slowly  increased.  The  number 
of  educational  institutions  from  which 
Harvard  men  had  received  degrees  and 
in  which  they  held  professorial  appoint- 
ments constantly  increased.  The  names 
of  the  graduates  of  the  Theological 
School  appeared  first  in  the  Catalogue 
for  1851,  but  the  practice  there  adopted 
of  having  the  list  indude  the  names  of 
all  graduates  of  the  School,  whether  or 
not  also  graduates  of  the  College,  was 
not  adopted  in  the  law,  medical,  and 
honoraiy  lists  until  1872. 

With  the  accession  to  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  Eliot  and  the  opening  of  new  de- 
partments and  the  general  rearrange- 
ment of  work  in  the  University  came  a 
change  in  the  order  of  contents  of  the 
Catalogue,  and  almost  every  succeeding 
edition  has  contained  some  change  in 
order  or  the  insertion  of  new  kinds  of 


Since  the  change  to  a  Quinquennial 
in  1880,  five  different  hands  have  edited 
it.  Each  has  endeavored  to  add  some- 
thing new  to  the  Catalogue,  with  the 
result  that  its  size  had  become  such  as  to 
cause  the  present  editor  to  realise  the 
need  of  pruning  it.  The  information  oon- 
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tained  in  each  additional  volume  has 
greatly  increased  the  value  of  the  book, 
but  the  frequent  change  of  editors,  each 
with  his  own  ideals,  has  permitted  many 
inconsistencies  to  creep  in,  resulting  in  a 
certain  lack  of  uniformity  when  the  vol- 
ume is  considered  in  its  entirety. 

Honors  noted  in  the  QuinquennicU 
Catalogue, 

E.   C.   PiCKBRINQ,  9  *65. 

A  number  of  important  changes  have 
been  made  in  preparing  the  Quinquen- 
nial Catalogue  of  1915.  Among  others, 
new  rules  have  been  adopted  as  regards 
the  honors  to  be  recognized.  A  brief  dis- 
cussion of  this  matter,  in  the  Catalogue 
of  1910,  will  be  found  in  the  Harvard 
Oraduatea*  Magazine,  September,  1910. 
A  list  was  first  prepared  of  all  those  to 
whom  more  than  ten  lines  had  been  as- 
signed from  1086  to  1914.  An  abrid^ 
ment  of  this  list  is  given  in  Table  I.  It 
was  formed  by  omitting  all  cases  in  which 


the  number  of  lines  was  filieen,  or  less. 
The  successive  cc^umna  give  the  letters 
designating  the  degree,  the  year  in  which 
it  was  conferred,  the  name  of  the  can- 
didate, and  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
Catalogues  of  1910  and  1915,  respec- 
tively. The  honors  recognised  may  be 
divided  into  collegiate  degrees,  posi- 
tions hdd,  and  membership  in  selected 
societies.  Evidently,  the  space  occih 
pied  by  the  second  of  these  classes 
should  not  be  used  as  a  test  Aocord- 
in^y,  the  numbers  of  degrees  and  so- 
cieties are  given  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
columns.  The  last  column  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  man's  work,  C  denoting  a 
college  president;  L,  a  literary  man;  N» 
a  naturalist;  P,  a  physicist  (used  in  the 
broad  sense);  S,  a  statesman.  A  large 
part  of  these  graduates  of  the  College 
and  Scientific  School  later  received 
honoraiy  degrees.  Their  names  then 
appear  twice  in  the  table.  An  asterisk 
is  used  to  indicate  that  the  man  is  dead. 


TABLE 

I. 

Degree 

Year 

Name 

1910 

1016 

Deo. 

Soc. 

CI. 

A.B. 

1811 

•Everett,  E. 

18 

18 

8 

9 

S 

** 

1817 

♦Bancroft,  G. 

22 

21 

8 

9 

L 

•• 

1831 

♦MoUey,  J.  M. 
♦Lowell  J.  R. 

19 

16 

9 

6 

L 

«< 

1838 

15 

17 

9 

5 

L 

" 

1844 

♦Dalton,  J.  C. 

13 

16 

4 

2 

N 

« 

1844 

♦Gould.  B.  A. 

21 

16 

5 

9 

P 

«« 

1851 

♦Goodwin,  W.  W. 

20 

17 

11 

5 

L 

•( 

1852 

Choate,  J.  H. 

18 

17 

15 

8 

S 

** 

1853 

EHot,  C.  W. 

18 

22 

13 

9 

c 

«< 

1855 

♦Agassiz,  A. 

46 

26 

7 

16 

N 

" 

1861 

Sawyer,  W.  C. 

9 

16 

4 

16 

L 

« 

1877 

Lowell,  A.  L. 

9 

17 

15 

6 

C 

" 

1880 

Roosevelt,  T. 

17 

21 

18 

4 

S 

" 

1886 

Richards,  T.  W. 

16 

21 

15 

5 

P 

S.B. 

1857 

♦Agassiz,  A. 

46 

26 

7 

16 

N 

** 

1858 

♦Newcomb.  S. 

54 

42 

18 

19 

P 

«« 

1861 

Langley,  J.  W. 

8 

16 

3 

19 

P 

** 

1862 

Putnam,  F.  W. 

25 

16 

8 

6 

N 

** 

1865 

Pickering,  E.  C. 
Davis,  W.  M. 

25 

25 

10 

11 

P 

« 

1869 

25 

17 

7 

6 

N 

A.M. 

1758 

♦Franklin,  B. 

18 

17 

5 

6 

S 

" 

1874 

Wadsworth,  M.  E. 

12 

16 

4 

6 

N 

M.D. 

1883 

♦FUntA. 

9 

17 

8 

1 

N 
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Dtgret 

Ytar 

Name 

1010 

1016 

Deg. 

8oe. 

CI. 

M.D. 

1863 

Goodale,  G.  L. 

15 

16 

8 

3 

N 

" 

1869 

*Jame8,  W. 

18 

17 

9 

6 

N 

LLD. 

1787 

♦Jefferson,  T. 

10 

17 

6 

4 

S 

<« 

1835 

♦Everett,  E. 

18 

18 

8 

9 

S 

»« 

1843 

♦Bancroft,  G. 

22 

21 

8 

9 

L 

<« 

1848 

♦Agassi*,  L. 

27 

23 

5 

16 

N 

« 

1860 

♦MoUey,  J.  L. 

19 

16 

9 

6 

L 

<« 

1871 

♦Marquis,  Ripon. 

13 

16 

3 

4 

S 

<« 

1875 

♦Gray,  A. 

82 

22 

9 

11 

N 

•« 

1876 

♦Gilman,  D.  C. 

17 

18 

11 

3 

C 

«< 

1876 

♦Whitney,  W.  D. 

26 

21 

10 

10 

L 

«« 

1878 

♦Marquis,  Dufferin. 

16 

16 

11 

6 

S 

" 

1883 

♦Walker,  F.  A. 

21 

18 

12 

7 

c 

•< 

1884 

♦Lowell.  J.  R. 

15 

17 

9 

5 

L 

*• 

1884 

♦Newcomb,  S. 

54 

42 

18 

19 

P 

« 

1885 

♦Agassis,  A. 

46 

26 

7 

16 

N 

«« 

1885 

♦Gould.  B.  A. 

21 

16 

5 

9 

P 

•• 

1886 

♦Dana,  J.  D. 

27 

22 

6 

14 

N 

** 

1886 

♦Hall.  J. 

23 

19 

7 

8 

N 

<i 

1886 

♦Langley.  S.  P. 

22 

17 

8 

5 

P 

«< 

1888 

Choatc,  J.  H. 

18 

17 

15 

3 

S 

«« 

1888 

♦Gibbs,  W. 

16 

16 

8 

4 

P 

« 

1889 

Patton.  F.  L. 

15 

22 

10 

1 

c 

*• 

1891 

♦Goodwin.  W.  W. 

20 

17 

11 

5 

L 

** 

1893 

Retsius,  G. 

40 

28 

8 

14 

N 

«< 

1900 

Welch,  W.  H. 

14 

17 

10 

4 

N 

« 

1901 

♦van't  Hoff,  J.  H. 

37 

28 

7 

17 

P 

•< 

1901 

♦v.  HoUeben.  C.  L.  T.  W. 

17 

18 

2 

8 

S 

•• 

1901 

Pritchett,  H.  S. 

17 

17 

14 

2 

c 

•• 

1902 

Roosevelt,  T. 

17 

21 

18 

4 

s 

" 

1903 

♦James,  W. 

18 

17 

9 

6 

N 

« 

1903 

Pickering,  £.  C. 
Osier,  W. 

25 

25 

10 

11 

P 

** 

1904 

16 

20 

14 

3 

N 

" 

1905 

Angell,  J.  B. 

19 

24 

14 

4 

C 

" 

1905 

Taft,  W.  H. 

13 

20 

14 

1 

s 

" 

1906 

Barlow,  T. 

12 

16 

12 

4 

N 

•* 

1907 

Bryce,  J. 

32 

42 

28 

12 

S 

M 

1907 

Root,E. 

12 

20 

17 

2 

s 

•« 

1907 

Wilson,  W. 

16 

24 

15 

3 

s 

" 

1908 

Van  Hise,  C.  R. 

14 

20 

9 

4 

c 

** 

1909 

BuUer,  N.  M. 

16 

23 

19 

3 

c 

«« 

1909 

EUot.  C.  W. 

18 

22 

13 

9 

c 

** 

1909 

Judson,  H.  P. 

11 

16 

9 

3 

c 

*• 

1909 

Peterson,  W. 

11 

17 

19 

7 

L 

" 

1909 

Remsen,!. 

13 

18 

9 

8 

C 

<« 

1909 

Schurman,  J.  G. 

14 

18 

10 

1 

C 

•« 

1910 

Maclaurin,  R.  C. 

14 

16 

8 

2 

C 

S.T.D. 

1909 

♦Brown.  F. 

12 

16 

11 

9 

L 

Iitt.D. 

1909 

Meyer,  E. 
Riciai^  T.  W. 

16 

18 

6 

7 

s 

S.D. 

1910 

16 

21 

15 

5 

p 
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Additional  degrees  were  awarded  to 
Gray,  A.M.  (Hon.)  1844;  Agassis,  A., 
S.B.  1862;  Pickering,  A.M.  (Hon.)  1880; 
Bryoe,  LittD.  1909;  Eliot,  M.D.  (Hon.) 
1909. 

If  no  change  had  been  made  in  the 
honors  recognized  in  the  Catalogue,  the 
number  of  lines  would  remain  unchanged 
for  the  dead,  and  would,  in  general,  in- 
crease for  the  living.  The  increase  for 
all  the  statesmen,  college  presidents,  and 
physicians  amounts,  on  the  average,  to 
four  lines  in  each  class.  For  the  literary 
men  there  is  no  change,  while  there  is  a 
decrease  of  five  lines  in  those  devoting 
themselves  to  the  physical  and  natural 
sdenoes.  In  the  first  of  these  two  classes, 
there  are  four  astronomers  and  three 


chemists,  but  no  mathematicians,  phys- 
icists, or  engineers,  eminent  enough  to 
be  included  in  the  table. 

The  honors  attained  by  graduates  in 
the  different  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  shown  in  Table  II.  The  suc- 
cessive columns  give  the  degree,  the 
department,  the  period,  the  number 
receiving  the  degree,  the  number  having 
11  to  15,  16  to  20,  more  than  20  lines, 
all  combined,  and  the  ratio  to  the  latter, 
of  the  total  number  of  graduates.  The 
successful  life  of  the  Lawrence  Scienti- 
fic School  lasted  from  1851  to  1880.  The 
second  line  gives  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  College.  The  fourth  line 
relates  to  the  degrees  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  and 
S.D.  attained  after  examination. 


TABLE 

II. 

DeQTM 

Department 

Period 

Number 

ii'l6 

16-gO 

>«0 

AU 

Ratio 

A.B. 

CoUege 

1686-1914 

22447 

39 

9 

5 

53 

423 

*• 

** 

1851-1880 

8472 

25 

4 

4 

33 

105 

S.B. 

Scientific  School 

1851-1880 

229 

12 

8 

3 

18 

13 

Ph.D.  etc. 

CoUege 

1869-1914 

8927 

11 

1 

3 

12 

327 

M.D. 

Medical  School 

1788-1914 

5288 

1 

8 

3 

4 

1322 

LL.B. 

Law  School 

1820-1914 

5654 

5 

8 

3 

5 

1131 

S.T.B. 

Divinity  School 

1817-1914 

652 

2 

3 

3 

2 

326 

TJ..D.  etc. 

University 

1692-1914 

874 

94 

31 

18 

143 

6 

Few  honors  were  awarded  during  the 
early  years  of  the  College.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  total  number  graduated  in 
recent  years  and  are  still  too  young  to 
have  attained  distinction.  A  compari- 
son of  the  second  and  third  lines  shows 
that  the  proportion  of  graduates  of  the 
Scientific  School  who  attained  distinc- 
tion was  eight  times  as  great  as  the  cor- 
responding proportion  for  the  College. 
The  leader  in  the  Scientific  School  is 
Newcomb,  42  Unes,  with  A.  Agassis, 
second,  26  lines.  Agassis  also  graduated 
from  the  College  and  is  the  leader,  but 
his  distinction  does  not  come  from  his 
work  there.  Accordin^y,  Eliot,  22  lines. 


becomes  the  real  leader.  In  the  three 
older  professional  schools,  the  number  of 
eminent  men  is  suspiciously  small.  The 
leaders  in  the  Medical  School  are  Flint 
and  James,  with  17  lines.  In  the  Law 
School,  Ordronaux  leads  with  14  lines, 
and  in  the  Divinity  School,  ^^son  and 
Huntington,  with  11  lines. 

The  candidates  who  have  received 
honorary  degrees  stand  on  a  different 
basis.  They  are  selected  for  their  emi- 
nence from  the  entire  world,  and  na^ 
turally  their  honors  are  very  great. 
Their  leaders  are  Bryce  and  Newcomb, 
with  42  lines  each,  followed  by  Retsius 
and  van*t  Hoff,  with  28  lines. 
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The  condition  that  a  candidate  must 
be  present  b  a  serious  restriction  in 
the  list  of  those  receiving  honorary  de- 
grees. If  a  university,  after  careful  con- 
sideration, would  eadi  year  award  one 
degree  to  the  man  regarded  as  the  most 
eminent  in  the  world,  a  very  remarkable 
list  would  eventually  be  formed.  This 
would  also,  in  the  future,  have  great 
value  as  indicating  contemporaneous 
judgment  regarding  living  men.  In 
astronomy,  this  method  has  proved  very 
successful  in  the  award  of  the  Bruce 
Medal,  and  in  the  election  of  honorary 
members  by  the  American  Astronomical 
Society. 

All  of  the  Presidents  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege have  been  selected  from  its  own 
graduates,  with  the  exception  of  the 
6r8t  two,  Dunster  and  Chaunc^.  Their 
number  is  22,  their  average  term,  13 
years.  Tlie  longest  terms  are  Eliot,  40 
years,  and  H<4yoke,  33  years. 

Three  of  the  Preddents  of  the  United 
States,  John  Adams,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  are 
graduates  of  the  College,  and  have  re- 
ceived honorary  degrees.  These  have 
also  been  awarded  to  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, Monroe,  Jaduon,  Grant,  Taft, 
and  Wilson.  Among  other  eminent  men 
who  have  received  honorary  degrees, 
but  are  not  included  in  Table  I,  may  be 
mentioned  Lafayette,  Hamilton,  Web- 
ster, Clay,  Lyell,  Henry,  Longfellow, 
Sumner,  Scott,  Emerson,  and  Cariyle. 
Among  eminent  Americans  who  have 
not  received  an  honorary  degree,  may  be 
mentioned  Lincoln,  Sherman,  Fulton, 
Irving,  Edwards,  Morse,  Rumford,  and 
Morton. 

The  change  in  the  rules  regarding  the 
honors  to  be  included  in  the  Catalogue 
has  in  a  measure  corrected  the  defect 
mentioned  in  my  former  article,  namely, 
that  literary  men  did  not  receive  as  much 
recognition  as  scientific  men.   In  some 


cases,  the  change  has  been  an  unfor- 
tunate one.  For  instance,  the  record  of 
A.  Agassis  has  been  reduced  by  20  lines, 
from  46  to  26.  Two  of  the  most  highly 
prised  positions  for  a  scientific  man  in 
the  United  States  are  omitted.  They  are 
the  positions  of  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  Superintendent 
of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey.  Accordingly,  Henry  appears 
only  as  "Prof.  Nat.  Philos..  CoU.  N.J." 
and  Bache  as  "Prof.  Nat.  Philos.  and 
Chem.,  Univ.  Pa.*'  Some  positions 
might  be  abbreviated,  as  "Prof.  Didac- 
tic and  Polemic  Theol.  Presbyterian 
Theol.  Sem.  Chicago,*'  and  "Prof.  Rela- 
tions Philos.  and  Sd.  to  the  Christian 
Religion,  Princeton  Theol.  Sem."  Prom- 
inence is  generally  given  to  political 
positions  as  "Memb.  Joint  Comm.  U.S. 
and  Gt.  Britain  on  Canadian  Fisheries" 
and  "Chairman  Deep  Waterways  Comm. 
U.S.  and  Canada,"  while  Washington's 
principal  title  has  the  undignified  ab- 
breviation "President  U.S." 

JOHN  CUNTON  GRAY. 
P.  B.  Olnby,  '64. 

John  Ointon  Gray,  LL.B.,  '66, 
LL.D.,  '13,  was  bom  in  New  York 
Dec.  4, 1843,  and  died  at  Newport,  R.I., 
June  28, 1915.  His  father,  John  Alexan- 
der Clinton  Gray,  was  for  many  years 
a  prominent  and  much  respected  mer- 
diant  in  New  York  City.  The  son,  John 
Clinton  Gray,  in  early  youth  attended 
school  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and,  on 
returning  to  New  York,  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
graduated  there  in  1864,  receiving  the 
degree  of  A.B.  Thereafter  he  took  a 
course  in  dvit  law  in  the  University  of 
Beriin,  and  then  entered  the  Harvard 
Law  School  in  1865,  taking  the  degree  of 
LL.B.  in  1866. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  Law  School,  he 
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entered  upon  the  general  practice  of  \he 
law  in  the  city  of  New  York,  fonning  a 
partnenhip  with  the  late  J.  Alfred  Dav- 
enport, '66,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Gray  &  Davenport.  Afterwards,  Ed- 
ward C.  Perkins,  '79,  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm,  the  style  of  the  firm 
becoming  Gray,  Davenport  &  Per- 
kins. 

The  firms  of  Gray  &  Davenport  and 
of  Gray,  Davenport  &  Perkins  engaged 
in  the  general  practice  of  the  law,  atr 
taining  a  well-deserved  success  in  the 
profession. 

In  January,  1888,  Gray  was  appointed 
a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
SUte  of  New  York  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Judge  Rapallo. 
In  the  fall  of  1888  he  was  elected  a  judge 
of  that  court  for  the  full  term  of  foui^ 
teen  years,  and  in  1902  he  was  reiSlected 
for  a  second  term.  He  served  as  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  from  1888  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1913,  when  he  was  re- 
tired by  the  age  limit  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  State.  Thus  he 
served  as  judge  of  the  highest  court  of 
the  State  of  New  York  for  the  period 
of  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

Judge  Gray*s  career  on  the  bench  of 
the  court  f uUy  met  the  high  expecta- 
tions of  his  many  friends.  His  opinions, 
contained  in  some  100  volumes  of  the 
Reports  of  the  court  during  his  term  of 
service,  cover  questions  arising  in  crimi- 
nal law,  commercial  law,  equity,  the 
law  of  wiUs  and  trusts,  real-estate  law, 
corporation  law,  —  in  fact,  questions 
arising  in  all  departments  of  jurispru- 
dence. 

These  opinions  show  that  he  ap- 
proached the  decision  of  cases  submitted 
with  an  open  mind,  and  that  he  spared 
no  effort  or  labor  in  the  thorough  inves- 
tigation and  examination  of  a  given  case; 
and  having  ascertained  the  facts,  he 
then  applied  the  rules  of  law  and  prin- 


ciples of  justice  to  its  decision.  His  opin- 
ions further  show  judicial  ability  of  a 
high  order  and  wide  learning  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  law.  Their  conclu- 
sions are  convincing  in  their  logic,  and, 
withal,  expressed  in  clear  and  forcible 
English. 

These  high  qualifications  and  attain- 
ments of  Judge  Gray  made  him  an  orna- 
ment to  the  bench,  and  justly  com- 
manded the  high  respect  and  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  bar.  ffis  deportment 
on  the  bench  at  all  times  was  marked  by 
dignity  and  unfailing  courte^.  He  lis- 
tened patiently  and  attentively  to  the 
argument  of  counsel,  and  when,  occa- 
sionally, he  asked  a  question,  it  was  plain 
that  his  object  was  not  to  interrupt,  but 
to  obtain  further  light  upon  some  point, 
or  to  call  the  attention  of  counsel  to  a 
possibly  different  view  of  the  question 
involved.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know 
that  the  long  and  faithful  service  to  the 
public  of  Judge  Gray  was  appreciated 
by  the  people  of  his  native  State,  who 
twice  elected  him  a  judge  of  their  high- 
est court. 

Judge  Gray's  private  life  was  in  all 
respects  admirable.  He  was  a  good  and 
loyal  friend,  a  genial  companion,  and  a 
devoted  husband  and  father.  His  sud- 
den death,  at  a  time  when  there  was  a 
reasonable  expectation  of  years  of  fur- 
ther usefulness,  was  a  great  shock  to  his 
many  frkiads  and  his  devoted  family.  * 

JAMES   TYNDALE   MITCHELL 

Hon.  J.  B.  McPhsbbon, 
U.  S,  Circuit  Judge,  Philadelpkia, 

James  Tyndale  Mitchell  was  bom  in 
the  town  of  Belleville,  IlUnois,  in  No- 
vember, 1834.  He  belonged  to  a  Vii^ia 
family,  but  his  immediate  ancestors  had 
left  that  State  two  years  before  because 
their  views  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
were  out  of  harmony  with  the  opinions 
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generally  prevailing  in  the  South.  His 
grandfather  was  a  prominent  Whig  and 
a  personal  friend  of  Henry  Clay.  The 
grandson  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  in 
1841,  where  he  was  instructed  under  pri- 
vate tutelage  and  in  the  public  schods. 
He  completed  the  high-school  course  in 
1852,  and  was  graduated  with  honors  at 
Harvard  in  1855.  Among  the  members 
of  his  class  were  Phillips  Brooks,  Prof. 
Alexander  Agassiz,  Gen.  Francis  C.  Bar- 
low, and  others  of  distinction.  Return- 
ing to  Philadelphia  he  entered  the  office 
of  George  W.  Biddle,  then  a  leader  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Bar,  and  also  attended 
law  lectures  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  November,  1857,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  not  long  after- 
wards became  an  assistant  to  the  city 
solicitor,  and  served  in  that  position  for 
several  years.  While  his  success  in  pri- 
vate practice  was  not  exceptional,  his 
admirable  qualities  both  personal  and 
professional  soon  brought  him  friends 
and  reputation,  and  in  1871  at  the  early 
age  of  37  he  was  elected  to  the  bench  of 
the  District  Court,  a  busy  and  much 
respected  tribunal,  where  he  performed 
his  duty  most  acceptably  for  several 
years.  The  courts  of  Philadelphia  were 
reorganised  not  long  after  1873,  and  he 
was  then  transferred  to  the  conmion 
pleas,  this  being  a  court  of  general  origi- 
nal jurisdiction,  corresponding  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  or  the 
Superior  court  of  Massachusetts.  He 
sat  in  the  Common  Pleas  for  12  or  18 
years,  growing  continually  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  bar  and  the  community, 
and  in  1888  was  elected  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  Inthb 
position  he  served  until  1909,  presiding 
as  chief  justice  during  the  last  few 
years.  Upon  his  retirement  at  the  expi- 
ration of  his  term  he  was  chosen  by  his 
former  associates  in  the  court  as  the 
titular  prothoQOtary,  or  clerk,  of  the  ap- 


pellate courts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  he 
retained  this  position  until  his  death  on 
July  4,  1915. 

Chief  Justice  Mitchell  was  always 
much  interested  in  the  study  of  the  law 
as  a  science.  For  many  years  he  was 
prominent  on  the  editorial  sta£P  of  the 
American  Law  Register,  an  old  and 
widely  read  law  journal,  and  frequently 
contributed  studious  and  valuable  arti- 
cles to  that  periodical.  He  had  also  a 
dose  association  with  Weekly  Notee  of 
Cotes,  a  series  of  Pennsylvania  reports 
that  holds  a  prominent  place  in  the  legal 
history  of  that  State.  Even  after  he 
went  upon  the  bench  he  found  time  to 
contribute  to  the  literature  of  hb  pro- 
fession. Either  before  or  afterward,  he 
helped  to  revise  Troubat  and  Haly*e 
(Penna.)  Practice,  —  the  standard  work 
on  that  subject,  —  and  brought  out  an 
edition  of  Williams  on  Real  Property 
with  American  notes.  He  also  wrote  a 
History  of  the  District  Court,  and  a  classic 
Manual  on  Motions  and  Rtdes,  giving 
much  other  labor  to  a  Digest  of  Pennsyl" 
vania  Reports,  which  he  was  never  able 
to  finish.  His  most  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  law,  however,  is  to  be  found 
in  his  opinions.  These  are  characterized 
by  remarkable  clearness  and  vigor,  and 
are  written  in  a  style  so  attractive  as  to 
be  readily  understood  by  laymen  as 
wdl  as  by  lawyers.  As  an  appellate 
judge  he  did  great  public  service  by 
bringing  order  into  subjects  which  had 
become  involved  by  apparently  conflict- 
ing decisions.  As  an  illustration,  an  im- 
portant act  of  the  legislature  relating  to 
accidental  injuries  in  railroad  yards  had 
given  rise  to  a  great  number  of  suits 
through  the  uncertain  way  in  which  the 
act  had  been  construed  in  the  earlier 
cases.  Judge  Mitchell  reviewed  all  of  the 
cases,  classified  and  distingubhed  them 
in  one  of  hb  greatest  opinions,  and  there- 
after there  was  no  more  litigation  on  the 
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subject,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
public  and  of  the  suitors. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Union  League  of  Philadelphia  —  a  patri- 
otic organisation  that  dates  from  the 
early  years  of  the  CivU  War,  and  b  still 
(while  now  social  in  character  as  well) 
one  of  the  most  important  and  influen- 
tial Republican  societies  of  the  country. 
He  always  had  a  fondness  for  historical 
studies,  and  for  many  years  presided 
over  the  council  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society.  In  1901  Harvard 
honored  him  with  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws,  and  for  several  years  he  was  an 
Overseer  of  the  University.  He  was  a 
discriminating  collector  of  prints,  mainly 
of  portraits,  but  his  large  collection  was 
dispersed  several  years  before  his  death. 

In  many  respects  he  was  a  notable 
personage.  His  mind  was  unusually  vig- 
orous, his  thought  was  lucid,  his  gift  of 
dear  expression  was  exceptional,  and  as 
a  natural  result  his  views  upon  any  sub- 
ject were  likdy  to  be  convictions.  He 
had  read  widely  and  judiciously,  and  a 
genuine  literary  quality  informed  every- 
thing that  came  from  his  pen.  Although 
he  had  but  few  intimates  and  lived  a 
rather  reserved  life,  he  was  fond  of  so- 
ciety and  his  conversation  was  always  a 
delight.  He  was  highly  regarded  for  his 
character  and  attainments  by  all  who 
knew  him  or  knew  of  him,  and  the  jubi- 
lee of  his  admission  to  the  bar  —  which 
was  celebrated  in  November,  1907  — 
was  a  remarkable  occasion,  both  for  the 
number  and  distinguished  character  of 
the  participants,  and  for  the  note  of 
genuine  respect  and  admiration  that 
prevailed,  mingled  as  it  was  with  a  much 
warmer  feeling  due  to  his  unfailing 
courtesy  and  kindliness. 

He  never  married,  and  for  many  years 
was  a  familiar  figure  at  one  of  the  prom- 
inent Philadelphia  clubs. 


WAR  NOTES. 

The  Second  Hartford  Unit, 
The  Second  Harvard  Unit  for  service 
in  the  War  Zone  under  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  been  recruited,  and  sailed 
on  the  steamship  Noordam,  of  the  Hol- 
land-American line,  from  New  York 
on  Nov.  16.  It  was  originally  the  wish 
of  Sir  William  Osier,  Regius  Professor 
in  Medicine  in  Oxford  University,  that 
some  of  the  American  Medical  Schools 
might  send  contingents  to  take  charge 
of  British  War  Hospitals,  and  his  idea 
was  eagerly  seconded  by  Prof.  Harvey 
Gushing  and  Robert  Bacon,  with  whom 
he  conferred  in  England.  From  this 
sprang  the  First  Harvard  Unit,  which 
was  dispatched  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  Edward  H.  Nichols  last  June,  and 
performed  a  tour  of  three  months*  duty 
at  a  British  base  hospital  "somewhere 
in  France,**  and  by  the  conspicuous  ex- 
cdlence  of  its  work  commended  itself 
highly  to  the  authorities.  A  tentative 
arrangement  had  been  made,  whereby 
the  Harvard  Unit  should  be  succeeded 
by  contingents  recruited  from  Johns 
Hopkins  and  Columbia,  each  to  serve  for 
three  months,  but  the  British  War  Of- 
fice, finding  it  an  expensive  luxury  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  and  equip  so  many 
men  for  so  brief  a  period,  decided  that 
they  could  not  accept  the  services  of  the 
other  contingents  unless  they  paid  their 
own  expenses;  this  finally  resulted  in  the 
enterprise  being  given  up. 

At  this  juncture  a  friend  of  Harvard 
came  forward  with  an  offer  of  enough 
money  to  send  a  Second  Harvard  Unit, 
if  this  could  be  raised.  The  present 
Unit,  therefore,  has  been  recruited  for 
service  for  six  months,  with  the  under- 
standing, however,  that  some  substitu- 
tions will  have  to  be  made  for  men  who 
cannot  stay  for  more  than  three  months, 
the  extra  expense  thus  entailed  not  being 
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assessed  upon  the  British  GovemmeDt. 

The  Unit  consists  of  SO  men  and  S6 
nurses  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  David 
Cheever,  '97,  M.D.  1901,  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School.  The  personnel  is  composed  large- 
ly of  Harvard  men,  although  several 
others  institutions  are  represented.  Un- 
doubtedly the  most  notable  and  inter- 
esting recruit  is  Dr.  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell, 
who  has  enthusiastically  volunteered  to 
accompany  the  Unit,  and  will  probably 
serve  as  next  in  command  to  Dr.  Cheever 
and  give  the  Unit  the  benefit  of  his  great 
experience  both  in  administrative  and  in 
surgical  matters.  It  will  probably  be  im- 
possible for  Dr.  Grenfdl  to  remain  for 
the  whole  length  of  time  of  the  Unit's 
service.  The  business  affairs  of  the  Unit 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  Herbert  H. 
White,  *98,  former  Grad!  Treasurer  of 
Athletics,  who  has  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices without  compensation  and  will 
accompany  the  Unit  abroad. 

The  contingent  goes  under  a  clause  of 
the  Greneva  Convention,  which  allows 
a  neutral  country  to  send  sanitary  or 
medical  officers  to  one  of  the  belligerents 
without  their  sacrificing  their  neutrality, 
provided  that  the  belligerent  shall  notify 
the  enemy  of  their  coming.  No  condi- 
tions will  be  made  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  destination  of  the  Unit, 
but  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  sent  for 
service  to  a  base  hospital  in  France, 
very  likely  the  same  one  which  was 
manned  by  the  preceding  group.  Pos- 
siUy,  however,  the  exigencies  of  the 
campaign  in  the  Balkan  States  or  Dar- 
danelles may  make  its  presence  in  the 
Mediterranean  area  of  more  value. 

Harvard  Dentiata  in  the  War  Zone. 

EuGEMB  H.  Smith, 
Dwn  of  ths  D€ntal  School, 
On  the  26th  of  last  June  there  sailed 


with  the  Harvard  Surgical  Unit,  in 
charge  of  Prof.  E.  H.  Nichols,  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  three  dentists 
from  the  Harvard  Dental  School.  These 
dentists  were  Dr.  V.  H.  Kasanjian,  the 
head  of  the  Prosthetic  Technique  Lab- 
oratory of  the  Harvard  Dental  School, 
and  Dr.  Ferdinand  Brigham  and  Dr. 
Frank  H.  Cushman,  recent  graduates. 
After  their  arrival  in  England,  they  were 
made  lieutenants  in  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps  of  Great  Britain  and 
inunediately  sent  to  a  field  hospital  in 
France.  Before  leaving  for  the  war  zone 
Dr.  Kazanjian  had  already  made  a  rep- 
utation for  himself  in  the  treatment  of 
the  surgery  of  the  jaws.  He  had  treated 
successfully  in  the  school  clinic,  for 
several  years,  a  great  number  of  com- 
plicated, multiple  injuries  of  the  jaws, 
and  was  therefore  eminently  fitted  to 
deal  with  the  many  terrible  jaw  in- 
juries received  by  the  soldiers  in  the 
trenches.  His  work  along  this  line  in  the 
field  hospital  in  France  has  astonished 
and  greatly  impressed  the  entire  surgi- 
cal corps.  To  give  the  reader  some  clear 
impression  of  the  nature  of  some  of  these 
terrible  injuries  that  Dr.  Kazanjian  and 
his  associates  are  called  upon  to  treat, 
I  will  quote  from  various  letters  re- 
cently received: 

Dr.  Brigham  writes:  '*  One  thing  about 
our  surgical  work  makes  it  noticeably 
more  difficult  than  civilian  woric  and 
that  is  the  mutilation  or  injury  to  the 
face  or  head  that  often  accompanies  the 
fractured  jaws.  At  present  the  hospital 
is  carrying  more  patients  here  than  at 
any  time  previous,  and  as  far  as  I  know, 
the  American  Ambulance  at  Paris  is  the 
only  place  in  Europe  or  England  where 
surgical  cases  such  as  we  have  can  be 
as  well  treated.  We  naturally  call  our 
cases  fractured  jaws,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  there  usually  goes  with  this  condi- 
tion a  mutilation  of  the  face,  nose,  head. 
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throat,  etc.,  which  can  easily  result  in  a 
bad  deformity  for  life.  The  authorities 
here  realize  that  if  Dr.  Kazanjian  will 
stay,  countless  men  can  be  saved  from 
mutilation  and  even  death  by  giving 
him  full  swing  and  concentrating  jaw 
cases  under  his  care." 

Dr.  Cushman  writes : "  Dr.  Kazanjian's 
surgical  work  has  been  something  out  of 
the  ordinary  to  most  of  the  medical  men, 
and  the  other  Sunday,  when  we  took 
three  of  our  cases  to  a  clinic  of  medical 
men  from  all  about  here,  his  exhibit  ex- 
cited more  interest  than  any  of  the 
others.  We  have  rather  an  interesting 
jaw  case  in  the  ward  now,  transferred 
from  another  hospital  a  week  ago.  One 
might  say  that  the  man  had  a  shell  all 
to  himself,  for  he  has  a  wound  in  his 
forearm,  another  in  the  upper  arm,  an- 
other piece  of  shell  burrowed  through 
his  chedc  and  fractured  one  side  of  his 
mandible  between  the  bicuspids  and 
moUrs,  and  the  larger  piece  entirely 
took  away  one  side  of  his  face,  includ- 
ing the  eye,  nose,  antrum,  and  that  side 
of  the  maxilla.  It  surely  is  remarkable 
to  see  how  the  man's  spirits  rose  as  the 
wound  cleaned  up  from  its  frightfully 
septic  condition.  When  he  came  in, 
about  all  he  could  do  was  to  lie  there  on 
his  bed  and  moan,  but  the  other  morn- 
ing I  was  very  much  surprised,  indeed, 
to  go  into  the  ward  to  dress  his  wounds 
and  have  him  ask  if  he  might  get  up  and 
go  out  doors.  That  seems  to  be  much 
the  way  with  them  all.  As  they  become 
more  comfortable  their  wonderful  cour- 
age comes  back  to  them.  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  go  with  Dr.  Faulkner  and 
Dr.  Kazanjian  to  an  Indian  hospital  the 
other  monung  to  see  a  Hindu  whose 
mandible  ftrom  molar  around  to  molar 
on  the  other  side  was  completely  gone, 
together  with  all  the  tissues  from  his 
mouth,  clear  to  his  hyoid  bone.  He  was 
a  terrible  sight,  and  nothing  can  be  done 


for  him,  for  it  is  too  far  for  Dr.  Kazan- 
jian to  visit  him  there,  and  they  were 
unable  to  spare  a  man  of  his  own  caste 
to  come  with  him  here." 

In  a  very  recent  letter  received  from 
Dr.  Kazanjian,  he  says:  "We  are  doing 
a  distinct  work  that  was  needed  very 
badly,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  will  have 
to  be  discontinued  at  our  departure,  as 
there  are  very  few  who  are  able  to  prac- 
tise surgery  of  the  jaws.  Meanwhile, 
the  great  offensive  movement  has 
started  at  the  western  front  and  the 
wounded  are  coming  very  rapidly  and 
our  wards  are  crowded  with  these  frac- 
tured jaw  cases." 

These  quotations  confirm  the  favor- 
able reports  from  the  medical  men  of  the 
Unit,  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  the 
work  of  Dr.  Kazanjian  and  his  associ- 
ates. Indeed,  so  important  has  it  bo- 
come  that  the  medical  authorities  of 
Great  Britain  recently  cabled  to  Presi- 
dent Lowell  for  a  leave  of  absence  for 
Dr.  Kazanjian,  in  order  that  he  might 
continue  his  good  work.  This  President 
Lowell  has  granted,  and  we  are  given 
to  understand  that  Great  Britain  will 
build  and  equip  a  dental  hospital  for 
Dr.  Kazanjian,  giving  Imn  full  diarge 
of  the  same,  and  making  it  a  centre  to 
which,  from  the  various  field  hospitals, 
complicated  cases  of  fractured  jaws  may 
be  sent  for  treatment. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  source  of  great  pride 
and  satisfaction  that  the  Harvard 
Dental  School  is  able  to  furnish  such 
competent  men  for  this  humane  and 
important  service. 

Red  Cross  Work  in  Serbia, 
Dr.  G.  C.  Shattuck,  '01. 
I  have  been  asked  to  write  about  the 
woric  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Sani- 
tary Commisdon  in  Serbia,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  tell  something  of  what  was 
done  by  the  Harvard  men  connected 
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with  this  CommiBnon.  It  should  be 
understood  that  no  member  of  the  Com- 
mission, except  Dr.  Strong,  knows  ex- 
actly what  was  done  by  other  members 
of  the  Commission  or  can  form  a  com- 
prehensive idea  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 
Therefore,  I  shall  make  a  few  general 
statements  about  the  woric,  and  then 
proceed  to  describe  some  of  the  things 
which  I  saw  myself. 

Dr.  Strong  was  the  first  member  of 
the  Commission  to  arrive  in  Serbia. 
In  April,  a  few  days  after  his  arrival, 
he  organized  an  International  Health 
Commission,  the  orders  of  which  could 
be  promptly  enforced  in  all  parts  of 
Serbia.  The  formation  of  such  a  Com- 
mission was  extremely  important  for 
many  reasons,  and  particularly  to  co- 
ordinate the  woiic  of  the  Serbian  au- 
thorities, and  of  the  British,  the  French, 
the  Russians,  and  the  Americans,  all  of 
whom  were  represented  on  the  Board. 
Dr.  Strong,  as  director,  traveled  con- 
stantly in  order  that  he  might  have  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  situation  in  all 
parts  of  Serbia;  and  he  instituted  sani- 
tary work  in  Montenegro  as  well  as  in 
Serbia. 

The  American  Red  Cross  Sanitary 
Commission  was  financed  jointly  by  the 
Red  Cross  and  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  A  group  of  ten  men,  in- 
cluding Drs.  F.  B.  Grinnell  and  A.  W. 
Sellards,  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
and  myself,  sailed  from  New  York  on 
April  3  and  met  Dr.  Strong  in  Skoplje,  or 
Uskub,  as  the  town  was  called  by  the 
Turks,  eariy  in  May.  Meanwhile,  Dr. 
Strong  had  gathered  up  several  Ameri- 
can doctors  in  Serbia  and  had  taken  with 
him  Mr.  C.  R.  Cross  from  Paris.  Mr. 
Cross  was  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1903 
and  later  graduated  from  the  Law 
School.  He  offered  to  help  in  any  way 
that  he  could.  He  traveled  for  a  time 
with  Dr.  Strong,  then  went  to  Montene- 


gro with  Dr.  Grinnell,  and  afterwards 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  killed 
in  an  automobile  accident.  For  nearly 
a  year  before  his  death  Mr.  Cross  was 
in  Europe  working  constantly  with 
energy  and  devotion  to  duty. 

The  first  contingent  of  members  of 
the  Commission  was  followed  by  a  sec- 
ond group  of  twenty  or  more  which  ar- 
rived toward  the  end  of  June,  and  sev- 
eral of  these  were  ELarvard  graduates. 
The  Commission  included  men  of  va- 
rious attainments.  There  were  sanitary 
engineers,  public  health  physicians, 
sanitary  inq>ectors,  many  of  whom 
had  been  trained  under  Gen.  Gorgas 
at  Panama,  and  there  were  practising 
physicians,  and  laboratory  experts,  a 
bacteriologist,   and  a  water  examiner. 

Dr.  Grinnell  was  soon  sent  by  Dr. 
Strong  to  take  charge  of  the  work  in 
Montenegro.  Dr.  Zinsser,  of  Columbia, 
was  to  study  typhus  from  the  bacterio- 
logical point  of  view,  Dr.  Sellards  was 
to  undertake  other  laboratory  work,  and 
it  was  my  privilege  to  study  typhus 
fever  from  the  clinical  standpoint.  We 
agreed  to  work  together  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  having  found  in  the  Paget 
Hospital  in  Skoplje  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  beginning  work  without  de- 
lay, accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
British  physician  in  charge  to  join  the 
staff  of  that  hospital. 

The  buildings  known  as  the  Paget 
Hospital,  or  "Shesta  Reserma  Bol- 
nitza"  (6th  Reserve  Hospital),  were 
used  formeriy  for  the  Military  Academy 
and  for  barracks.  They  are  situated  on 
elevated,  rolling  ground  about  a  mile 
from  the  town  of  Skoplje  in  the  midst 
of  a  most  beautiful  and  fertile  valley 
bounded  to  north  and  south  by  rugged 
hills  and  dominated  on  the  west  by 
snow-capped  mountains. 

I  had  charge  of  two  wards  of  45  beds 
each,  most  of  them  occupied  by  typhus 
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patients  in  various  stages  of  the  disease. 
Near  the  hospital  were  some  large  stables 
used  as  a  prison-camp  for  Austrian  sol- 
diers. Nearly  all  the  prisoners  had  had 
^hus,  and  a  very  large  pr(^M>rtion  had 
died  of  it  They  were  allowed  to  go 
freely  about  the  hospital  grounds,  and 
many  of  them  served  as  orderlies  in  the 
wards.  Being  immune  to  typhus  from 
having  had  the  disease,  it  was  not  nec- 
essary to  take  precautions  to  protect 
them. 

There  was  a  considerable  nursing 
staff  of  En^Ush  sisters,  and  a  few  Ser- 
bian women  worked  in  the  wards.  In 
order  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
body  louse  which  conmionly  transmits 
typhus,  the  sisters  wore  a  one-piece 
garment  of  white  linen  which  butr 
toned  across  the  shoulders  and  over  this 
a  blouse  of  the  same  material  hanging 
to  the  knees.  The  hair  was  carefully 
covered,  the  sleeves  were  held  close  to 
the  arms  by  dastic  bands,  and,  in  or- 
der that  there  should  be  no  opening  at 
the  ankle,  the  legs  of  the  garments  were 
prolonged  into  coverings  for  the  feet. 
Over  these  the  sisters  wore  Turkish  slip- 
pers or  high  leather  boots  according  to 
the  weather.  I  urged  the  sisters  in  my 
wards  to  wear  rubber  gloves  in  order  to 
protect  thdr  wrists  more  completely, 
and  to  wear  a  strip  of  gauze  across  the 
nose  and  mouth  as  a  mask,  because  I 
thought  there  was  danger  of  contracting 
typhus  through  the  air  as  a  result  of  the 
coughing  of  patients;  but  the  gloves 
were  soon  discarded  as  being  difficult  to 
work  in  and  the  mask  as  being  too  hot 
and  uncomfortable.  One  of  the  sisters 
contracted  typhus  toward  the  end  of  the 
epidemic  and  I  think  that  she  got  her 
infection  from  a  very  sick  patient  who 
coughed  a  great  deal,  and  whose  life,  I 
think,  she  saved  by  unremitting  care. 
She  recovered  from  the  typhus,  but  suf- 
fered afterwards  from  distressing  nerv- 


ous symptoms  from  which  it  is  probable 
that  she  has  not  yet  fully  recovered.  We 
physicians  wore  cotton  trousers  with 
feet  attached,  and  rubber  boots.  Tlie 
trousers  were  tied  around  the  waist,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  was  covered 
with  a  short  tunic  tied  below  the  top  of 
the  trousers  and  pinned  closely  around 
the  neck.  Rubber  gloves  were  then 
pulled  over  the  sleeves  of  the  tunic  and 
fastened  in  place  with  elastic  bands  or 
adhesive  plaster.  I  used  a  gauxe  mask 
for  a  time,  but  gave  it  up  because  the 
weather  was  hot  and  the  mask  slipped 
into  my  mouth  when  I  talked.  I  was 
very  careful  not  to  let  a  patient  cough 
in  my  face. 

The  appointments  of  the  wards  were 
of  the  simplest  character.  The  toOets 
were  managed  by  the  budcet  system, 
there  being  no  plumbing.  Water  for 
bathing  and  other  purposes  was  heated 
in  sheetriron  wood-burning  stoves  stand- 
ing outside.  When  one  or  two  patients 
at  a  time  came  for  admission  to  a  ward, 
they  were  stripped,  dipped,  and  bathed 
by  the  orderlies  behind  a  screen  on  the 
steps  of  the  pavilion.  When  large  num- 
hen  of  patients  had  to  be  admitted, 
they  were  sent  to  a  wash-house  where 
clipping  and  bathing  could  be  done 
wholesale. 

Before  I  had  been  long  at  the  hospital 
a  trainload  of  patients  arrived  in  Skoplje. 
Eighty  of  these  were  assigned  to  the 
Paget  Hospital  and  sent  out  in  carriages, 
each  vehide  taking  four  or  five  patients. 
They  were  laid  on  the  grass  outside  the 
wash-house,  and  many,  exhausted  by 
the  journey,  required  brandy  or  other 
stimulants  before  being  moved.  Many 
others,  thin  and  haggard,  but  stronger, 
straggled  across  the  grounds  to  the 
wards  attired  in  ni^t-shirt  and  slip- 
pers. On  that  day,  40  patients  entered 
my  wards  —  a  number  impossible  for 
me  to  examine  with  care.  I  went  around 
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the  ward  feeling  the  pubes,  listening  to 
the  hearts,  and  piddng  out  the  sicker 
patients  for  more  particular  attention. 
The  rest  received  routine  treatment. 

Tins  particular  group  of  patients 
showed  a  peculiar  cast  of  countenance 
which  I  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  for  several  days  on  a  train, 
probably  almost  uncared-for,  with  little 
food,  and  insu£Bcient  water.  The  fea- 
tures were  pinched,  the  skin  was  dry, 
the  brows  knitted,  and  the  eyes  staring. 
Like  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Serbia, 
they  were  bromsed  by  the  sun,  but  in 
spite  of  this,  there  was  a  bright  red  flush 
over  the  cheek-bones,  a  common  thing 
in  typhus  fever.  These  men  showed  no 
emotion  and  little  interest.  The  pre- 
dominant expression  was  not  that  of  res- 
ignation, but  of  courageous  endurance, 
the  most  characteristic  quality  in  the 
Serb  when  ill,  as  I  have  seen  him.  He 
shows  neither  fear  nor  despair  and  sel- 
dom indulges  in  lamentation.  During 
convalescence  he  early  takes  an  interest 
in  food,  and  begs  to  be  sent  home  for 
"bolivani,**  or  furlough.  With  return  of 
strength  he  shows  merriment,  geniality, 
and  humor. 

The  Serbs  have  been  called  the  Irish 
of  the  Balkans,  and  one  of  them  had  such 
a  genial  smile  that  he  reminded  me  of 
the  song  about  Kelly.  In  one  of  the 
other  wards  there  were  two  patients 
with  relapsing  fever  who  were  taken 
sick  at  the  same  time,  who  entered  to- 
gether, and  who  ran  an  exactly  similar 
course  of  fever.  A  rivalry  sprang  up  be- 
tween them,  and  when  one  had  a  sud- 
den rise  of  temperature  so  high  that  it 
went  off  the  chart,  far  from  viewing  this 
with  alarm,  he  pointed  to  it  with  delight 

After  about  two  months'  work  at  the 
Paget  Hospital,  Dr.  Sellards  went  to 
Belgrade  to  continue  his  studies  there, 
and  a  few  weeks  later,  there  being  very 
little  typhus  at  Skoplje,  I  finished  my 


clinical  work  and  went  to  Belgrade  with 
Dr.  Strong.  I  stayed  there  for  a  few  days 
at  the  American  Hospital  where  Dr. 
Ryan  is  still  in  charge. 

The  hospital  stands  on  a  hill  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  and  was  respected 
by  the  Germans  who  were  entrenched 
across  the  river.  The  town  showed  com- 
paratively little  damage,  except  along 
the  river  front,  where  all  buildings,  in- 
cluding the  barracks,  had  been  reduced 
to  ruins.  The  bridge  across  the  river  had 
been  wrecked,  but  at  that  time  the  bat^ 
teries  were  exchanging  only  occasional 
shots,  none  of  which  fell  in  the  town.  A 
German  aeroplane  made  almost  daily 
flints  in  the  morning  over  Belgrade,  and 
was  always  greeted  by  a  fusillade  of 
shrapnel  which,  when  it  burst,  looked 
like  powder  puffs  in  the  sky.  The  shots 
were  nearly  always  wide  of  the  mark. 

One  morning,  however,  the  German 
made  three  trips,  each  time  dropping 
bombs  in  the  town.  The  third  time  he 
was  met  by  a  French  plane  which  opened 
fire  upon  him.  Almost  immediately  the 
German  began  to  descend  in  wide  circles 
and  presently  disappeared  from  my 
sight  behind  the  roof  of  one  of  the  hos- 
pital buildings.  He  must  have  been 
wounded,  for  he  subsequently  lost  con- 
trol of  his  machine  and  fell  from  a  con- 
siderable height  into  the  mud  on  the 
bank  of  the  river. 

After  leaving  Belgrade  I  went  with 
Dr.  Strong  to  Vallievo  to  inspect  the 
graveyard.  There  had  been  many  Aus- 
trian prisoners  in  Vallievo,  and  the 
death-rate  from  typhus  among  them  is 
said  to  have  reached  70  per  cent.  The 
dead  had  been  buried  in  great  square 
pits,  and  insuflSdently  covered  with 
earth,  so  that  the  gravesrard  became 
offensive  to  the  neighboriiood.  The 
French,  who  were  working  in  Vallievo, 
had  already  carried  out  the  necessary 
measures. 
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Dr.  Strong  then  asked  me  to  go  to 
Prbtina  to  supervise  sanitary  work 
which  was  being  conducted  there  by 
members  of  our  Commission.  They  were 
living  in  tents  in  the  military  reserva- 
tion, and  running  a  mess  of  their  own. 

The  hotels  in  Serbia  are  so  infested 
with  bed-bugs  that  we  avoided  them 
whenever  possible,  and  when  obliged 
to  spend  any  length  of  time  in  a  place 
we  fumigated  and  cleaned  our  quarters 
or  else  went  into  camp.  The  work  at 
Pristina  oonsbted  in  cleaning  and  disin- 
fection of  hospitab,  the  jail,  some  large 
barracks  and  stables  used  for  quartering 
the  soldiers,  disinfection  of  clothing, 
bathing  of  soldiers  and  prisoners,  build- 
ing sanitary  privies,  and  vaccinating 
against  typhus  fever  and  cholera. 

Bathing  and  disinfection  of  clothing 
were  carried  out  by  means  of  converted 
refrigerator  cars,  into  one  of  which 
steam  could  be  turned  to  sterilize  the 
clothing  while  the, men  were  bathing 
under  shower  baths  in  the  other.  This 
qrstem  was  first  used  in  Manchuria  by 
Dr.  Strong. 

Pristina  is  not  far  from  Mitravitza, 
now  the  temporaiy  capital.  The  latter 
is  situated  at  the  end  of  a  branch  rail- 
way near  the  border  of  Montenegro. 
The  railway  leaves  the  main  line  at 
Skoplje  and  follows  a  branch  of  the  Var- 
dar  River  through  narrow  mountain 
passes  to  the  great  plain  of  Cosovo,  upon 
which  the  Serbs  made  their  last  stand 
against  the  Turks  in  a  great  battle  500 
years  ago.  Pristina  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  on  the  northern  side  of  the  plain. 
Dear  where  the  battle  took  place.  The 
Serbs  have  a  very  strong  sentiment 
about  this  region,  where  eveiy  hill  and 
piece  of  ground  has  for  them  historic 
meaning.  They  say  that  not  to  have 
seen  Cosovo  and  the  old  church  called 
Grachanitza,  in  which  every  soldier  of 
the  Serbian  army  took  communion  be- 


fore the  great  battle  with  the  Turks,  is 
not  to  have  seen  Serbia  at  all. 

After  finishing  the  work  at  Pristina 
arrangements  were  made  for  some  of  our 
men  to  go  to  Mitravitza,  where  Dr. 
Osbom,  who  had  recently'  received  a 
degree  in  public  health  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  took  charge.  'Other  men 
went  with  me  to  Prisren,  situated  to  the 
south  and  east  near  the  border  of  Al- 
bania, and  50  kilometers  from  the  rail- 
way. There  we  set  up  our  cots  in  a 
large,  vacant  room  in  the  barracks  near 
the  town  and  took  our  meals  at  a  restau- 
rant, where,  by  special  arrangement,  we 
obtained  an  abundance  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  a  welcome  change  after  the 
restricted  fare  of  the  springtime. 

The  work  in  Prisren  was  similar  to 
that  in  Pristina,  and  the  authorities, 
with  one  exception,  gave  every  assist- 
ance. The  mayor  of  the  town  was  well 
educated  and  refined.  He  had  been  a 
professor  somewhere  before  entering  on 
official  life,  and  was  now  working  en- 
thusiastically to  institute  modem  im- 
provements in  this  old  town  with  its 
narrow,  crooked  streets,  and  its  jumble 
of  primitive  buildings.  Before  the  out- 
break of  the  present  war  he  had  had 
profiles  drawn  of  all  the  streets  and  had 
made  plans  for  straightening  and  widen- 
ing the  principal  thoroughfares.  He 
showed  us  chemical  analyses  of  the 
water,  which  came  from  springs  on  a 
hill  above  the  town,  and  wished  to  know 
which  of  the  several  supplies  was  the 
best.  One  of  our  engineers  visited  the 
sources,  inspected  visible  conduits,  and 
made  arrangements  to  have  maps  drawn 
of  the  distribution  of  the  water  from 
each  source.  It  was  also  arranged  that 
bacteriological  tests  should  be  made  at 
different  points  along  the  distributing 
lines,  and  at  the  street-fountains  idiere 
the  water  was  ddivered,  in  order  to 
detect  pollution.  The  mayor  expressed 
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himself  as  delighted  with  these  ar- 
rangements, but  owing  to  delays,  al- 
most impossible  to  avoid  in  Serbia,  this 
part  of  the  work  was  still  unfinished 
when  the  fumigating  and  vaccinating 
had  been  completed. 

Toward  the  end  of  August  I  left  Pris- 
ren  to  start  for  home.  I  shall  not  soon 
forget  that  beautiful  morning  of  late 
August,  the  soft,  fragrant  air,  the  misty 
plain,  the  wooded  hillside,  the  rugged 
mountain-range  whitened  by  the  first 
snow  of  the  autimin,  and  the  quaint  old 
town  with  the  tall  poplar  trees  around 
it,  the  white  minarets  among  the  red- 
tiled  roofs,  and  the  old,  gray  Turkish 
citadel  above. 

Dr.  Strong  and  Dj.  Sellards  left  Ser- 
bia a  few  days  after  I  did,  and  Dr.  Grix>- 
nell  a  month  before.  Twelve  members 
of  the  Conmiission  remained  in  Serbia 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  any  outbreak  of 
contagious  disease  that  might  occur  in 
the  coming  winter,  and  to  complete 
some  of  the  more  extensive  engineer- 
ing work.  Mr.  Stuart,  a  Harvard  en- 
gineer, was  left  in  charge  by  Dr. 
Strong.  Most  of  the  others  went  to 
Russia  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Cald- 
well, to  work  among  the  German  pris- 
oners there. 

Dr.  Grinnell  had  a  severe  illness  on  his 
way  home,  and  Dr.  Strong  narrowly 
escaped  death  from  a  most  dangerous 
form  of  malaria,  which  rendered  him 
unconscious  in  Salonika  just  before  sail- 
ing. It  seems  likely  that  he  got  the  ma- 
laria in  Durazzo,  where  he  had  gone,  at 
the  request  of  Essad  Pasha,  to  advise 
about  its  prevention.  At  any  rate,  he 
was  exposed  to  it  there  from  having  lent 
his  mosquito  netting  to  a  woman  in  the 
hotel  who  had  n*t  any.  No  other  mem*' 
bers  of  the  Commission,  so  far  as  I  know, 
incurred  any  serious  illness,  and  most  of 
them  were  not  sick  at  all. 


ExtracUfrom  Letters  of  F.  C.  Baker. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters 
written  from  the  front  by  F.  C.  Baker, 
S.B.  *12,  give  vivid  glimpses  of  the  sec- 
ond battle  of  Ypres,  and  also  tell,  in  a 
very  human  way,  the  life  of  a  soldier  in 
active  service.  Baker,  when  last  heard 
from,  was  in  England  on  sick  leave. 

About  l9t  May. 

I  arrived  with  my  little  draft  in  the 
early  morning  after  three  nights  in  the 

train  at  railhead,  a  place  called  G . 

It  was  a  beautiful  mommg.  We  made 
our  toilet  under  the  station  pump, 
mounted  our  steeds,  and  rode  some  eight 

miles  to  a  place  called ,  where  we 

found  corps  headquarters,  and  were  di- 
rected to  join  our  company  at  a  camp 
about  three  miles  away.  We  soon  ar- 
rived at  a  camp  of  wooden  huts  and  were 
not  long  in  finding  those  occupied  by  the 
5th  Division  Cyclist  Company.  The 
officers  had  three  little  huts  to  them- 
selves near  at  hand.  After  lunch  we 
went  over  to  the  camp  and  heard  Gen. 
French  make  a  speech  to  the  remainder 
of  the  brigade  which  had  taken  Hill 

.    It  was  an  impressive  sig|;^t. 

They  were  formed  up  in  a  hollow  square 
and  Gen.  French  spoke  from  a  wagon  in 
the  middle.  They  were  a  small  crowd 
for  what  had  once  been  a  brigade. 

1  had  my  first  experience  of  "bog- 
ling*'  on  the  paU  roads  that  day,  and  I 
tell  you  it  is  uncomfortable  work.  On 
some  of  the  roads  your  bike  literally 
jumps  from  cobble  to  cobble.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  men  of  my  draft  when  they 
first  struck  them  in  the  morning  was  a 
marvelous  thing  to  hear.  I  set  out  to 
find  the  2d  Battalion,  which  I  heard 

were  resting  on  the  other  side  of . 

On  the  way  I  went  through  thb  town. 
At  that  time,  though  its  principal  beau- 
tiful buildings  were  ruined  or  badly 
damaged,  many  of  the  houses  were  un- 
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touched,  and  you  could  see  what  a  fine 
old  town  it  had  been.  Since  then  it  has 
been  literally  knocked  to  bits  and  not  a 
house  unruined.  As  I  see  it  now  on  the 
afternoon  of  which  I  speak  it  was  most 
marvelously  quiet  with  scarcely  any 
shell  fire.  I  think  I  only  saw  two  shdls 
pitch,  and  of  course  watched  them  with 
some  curiosity.  It  was  undoubtedly  the 
quiet  before  the  storm. 

When  I  was-  back  in  our  huts  in  the 
evening  Corah  came  and  said  that  the 

road  was  packed  with  refugees 

pouring  away  from   the  direction   of 

and  he  could  not  understand 

what  it  meant.  Then  we  heard  that  one 
of  our  airmen  came  in  with  a  tale  that 
Frenchmen  had  been  seen  running  hel- 
ter-skelter across  country  in  the  wrong 
direction  and  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
canal.  The  possibility  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  news  hardly  entered  my  head. 
Corah  and  the  others  were  inclined  to 
disbelieve  the  story  and  thought  it  an 
exaggeration,  till  it  was  confirmed  by  a 
motor-bike  dispatch  rider,  when  they 
considered  it  reliable.  Th^  began  to 
look  very  glum  and  spoke  of  the  very 
w^rst  possibilities. 

A  short  time  later,  when  we  were  din- 
ing, a  message  came  in  from  our  divi- 
sional headquarters  to  be  ready  to  move 
at  once  and  to  send  two  patrols  —  one 

along  the  St. road  and  the  other 

along  the  road  which  is  along  this  side  of 
the  canal.  The  one  patrol  was  to  report 
as  far  as  possible  the  whereabouts  of  the 

Germans  on  the  St.  road,  the 

other  to  report  if  there  should  be  any 
sight  of  Germans  attempting  to  cross 
the  canal.  We  then  understood  how  se- 
rious things  were,  and  that  the  French 
line  which  held  that  front  must  have 
given  way  and  come  back  miles.  Not 
knowing  then  that  the  new  "gas**  stunt 
had  been  used,  or  anything  of  its  deadli- 
ness  if  we  had,  the  things  we  said  about 


the  French  do  not  bear  repeating.  Ev- 
erything was  packed  up  as  quiddy  as 
possible.  Corah,  the  interpreter,  and 
mysdf  awaited  further  orders.  I  shall 
never  forget  that  wretched  night  in  the 
semi-darkness  of  the  hut.  I  was  beastly 
tired,  I  remember,  and  read  TtMia,  or 
some  sudi  paper,  which  I  found  in  a 
comer,  twice  through  to  prevent  myself 
going  to  sleep. 

About  one  o'clock  a  message  came 
along  telling  us  to  report  at  advanced 
division  headquarters  in  a  chAteau  near 

.  A  few  minutes  later  we  started 

away  with  the  company  to  this  place. 
It  was  a  pitch-black  night  and  the  road 
was  choked  with  transport  and  ammuni- 
tion wagons,  and  refugees  fleeing  in  the 
opposite  direction,  with  their  goods 
packed  on  Flenush  farm  carts.  By  this 
time  the  noise  of  gun  fire  to  the  north- 
west of had  become  terrific.  I  had 

never  heard  anything  like  it  before;  it 
was  awe-inspiring,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
As  we  got  near  our  destination  I  saw 
Corah  jump  off  and  speak  to  some  one 
being  carried  in  the  opposite  direction 
in  a  side  car,  but  I  could  not  see  who  it 
was.  Soon  afterwards  I  learned  that  it 
was  Watson  being  taken  back  to  the 
hospital  wounded  in  the  leg»  and  that 
his  whole  patrol  had  been  knocked  out, 
killed,  or  wounded.  On  arriving  at  the 
ch&teau  where  the  division  headquar- 
ters was  placed,  we  were  told  to  lie  up  in 
a  bam  next  to  it  and  await  orders.  Ire- 
member  walking  around  the  ch&teau  in 
the  garden  and  its  terrace  for  about  an 
hour  and  a  half,  very  excited,  and  won- 
dering what  the  dickens  was  going  to 
happen.  Corah  was  with  me  when  he 
was  not  inside  the  ch&teau  and  he  told 
me  that  the  situation  was  very  serious 
and  might  mean  a  great  disaster. 

All  this  time  messengers  had  been 
coming  in  pretty  frequently.  In  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  a  messenger  came 
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along,  and  seeing  Corah  on  the  terrace, 
immediately  told  him  that  he  had  been 
sent  out  with  a  patrol,  the Yeo- 
manry, along  the road,  and  that 

they  had  nm  into  the  Giermans  unex- 
pectedly and  that  he  was  the  only  one  to 
get  away,  the  officer  and  the  remaining 
men  having  been  killed  or  taken  prison- 
ers. Corah,  after  hearing  the  tale,  tock 
the  man  into  the  General's  room  in  the 
ch&teau.  Soon  afterwards  he  came  out 
and  told  me  that  he  had  a  job  for  me. 
I  was  told  to  take  ten  men  with  me  and 
go  along  the  same  road  as  this  division 
of  cavalry  patrol  had  done  in  the  direc- 
tion of as  far  as  I  could,  so  as  to 

report  where  the  enemy  was,  and  to 
bring  back  any  information  I  could  con- 
cerning the  position  of  the  French  on  the 
left.  I  should  explain  here  that,  though 
I  did  not  understand  its  full  meaning 
until  later,  there  was  during  the  early 
hours  of  this  night  a  gap  of  some  two 
miles  between  the  French  right  and  the 
Canadian  left. 

We  came  under  shell  fire  on  the  road 
soon  after  we  had  started  off,  and  I  re- 
member asking  the  sergeant  to  tell  me, 
as  I  did  not  know,  when  he  considered 
the  shell  fire  sufficient  to  take  cover.  He 
said, "  You  '11  know,  sir,  when  they  comes 
very  close  and  the  pieces  'um  around  too 
frequent.*'  We  crossed  the  canal  and 
went  through  a  certain  village  which  has 
since  earned  the  unenviable  reputation 
of  "Dead  Man's  Comer."  At  the  far- 
ther end  of  thb,  at  the  top  of  a  consid- 
erable little  slope,  which  goes  up  through 
the  village,  I  stopped  to  look  at  my  map 
and  accidentally  saw  the  first  dead  man 
I  had  ever  seen.  He  was  lying  in  a  beam 
of  moonlight  under  a  house,  and  I  could 
see  a  shrapnel  hole  in  the  side  of  his 
head.  We  found  the  right  road  turning 
to  the  left,  and  went  on  under  a  certain 
amount  of  shrapnel  fire.  About  a  mile 
and  a  half  on,  I  was  surprised  to  see  some 


troops  lying  in  the  ditch  by  the  side  of 
the  road,  and  at  the  same  time  realized 
we  were  under  rifle  fire,  —  a  sort  of  a 
sighing  swish  in  the  air  and  then  *'  phut " 
as  the  bullet  hits  the  ground.  We  got 
behind  a  cottage  that  was  standing  alone 
on  the  rightrhand  side  of  the  road  and 
left  our  bikes  there.  I  went  over  the  road 
and  asked  a  sergeant  in  the  ditch  what 
the  troops  were  and  what  they  were  do- 
ing. They  were  Canadians,  and  all  he 
could  say  was  that  they  had  been  sent 

back  from  support  trenches  near 

and  that  there  were  about  two  battal- 
ions in  front  of  them.  I  must  say  it 
came  as  a  most  agreeable  surprise  to 
find  these  troops  there,  as  I  had  been 
given  to  understand  that  I  should  sail 
along  the  road  until  I  met  the  Huns, 
probably  before  going  very  far,  and  I 
was  not  anxious  to  meet  the  German 
army  without  due  warning.  These 
troops  must  have  been  detached  from 
dsewhere  and  sent  along  this  road  with 
the  idea  of  protecting  the  Canadian 
flank,  and  arrived  after  the  Yeomanry 
patrol  of  which  I  spoke  earlier  had 
passed  along. 

I  took  my  sergeant  and  another  man 
and  we  went  along  behind  the  ditch 
about  2000  yards,  and  then,  speaking  to 
some  of  the  Canadians  there,  was  told 
that  their  adjutant  was  in  an  old  trench 
the  other  side  of  the  road.  I  ran  over  and 
found  the  trench,  jumped  into  it,  and 
finding  the  adjutant  there,  asked  him  if 
he  could  give  me  any  information.  He 
told  me  that  th^  had  advanced  from 

the  village  on  the  outskirts  of , 

had  advanced  toward  this  road  and  then 
along  it:  that  there  was  in  front  of  his 
battalion  a  battalion  of  the  Middlesex 
regiment,  and  in  front  of  them  a  battal- 
ion of  the  Canadian  Highlanders,  and 
that  as  far  as  he  knew  the  Germans  were 
holding  the  undulation  we  could  see  on 
the  skyline.  This  was  about  1800  yards 
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off.  I  saw  that  troops  were  advancing 
in  open  order  across  the  fields  in  front  of 
us  to  the  right  of  the  road  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ridge.  I  thought  I  had  bet- 
ter go  farther  and  try  and  find  out  ex- 
actly what  position  was  being  held  by 
the  Huns  if  I  could.  We  went  forward 
as  far  as  we  could  along  the  ditch.  There 
was  a  machine  gun  firing  into  the  wood, 
so  after  300  yards  we  took  shelter  be- 
hind a  little  red  brick  shrine  such  as  are 
built  by  the  sides  of  the  roads  in  Flan- 
ders to  cover  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
Maiy.  Behind  it  there  was  a  wounded 
sergeant  of  the  Middlesex  Regiment, 
and  the  man  who  had  brought  him  under 
cover.  He  was  hit  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  leg,  I  remember,  and  looked  awfully 
pleased  with  himself,  laughing  and  blas- 
pheming at  the  same  time  —  laughing 
because,  perhaps,  he  had  been  in  Flan- 
ders all  the  winter  and  saw  that  rest  had 
been  allotted  him*  blaspheming  and 
swearing  because  the  good  Tommy  blas- 
phemes and  swears  at  all  times,  espe- 
cially when  he  is  wounded.  They  told 
us  that  the  troops  to  our  right  were  the 

Battalion    of    the    Middlesex 

Regiment.  They  were  now  beginning  to 
dig  themsdves  in  about  ^200  yards  in 
front  of  us,  with  spades  and  their  in- 
trenching tools. 

We  went  forward  to  the  line  where  the 
Middlesex  were  digging,  and  then 
crawled  and  ran  on  to  the  front  line. 
This  was  an  old  trench  dug  in  some  pre- 
vious fighting  over  that  country,  and  it 
happened  to  be  very  useful.  There  was  in 
it  a  very  much  decreased  battalion  of  the 
Canadian  Highlanders  and  some  of  the 
Middlesex.  I  asked  questions  of  the  C.  O. 
of  the  Canadians  and  found  out  pretty 
well  the  position  of  the  Germans  here. 
It  extended  as  far  as  I  could  see  on  the 
ridge  from  a  farmhouse  on  the  left  where 
they  had  a  machine  gun,  or  perhaps  two, 
along  to  another  group  of  farm  buildings 


on  the  extreme  right.  On  the  right  one 
could  see,  through  one's  glasses,  some 
barbed-wire  entanglements  that  th^r 
had  already  got  up.  I  don't  think  these 
troops  could  ever  have  got  so  near  the 
German  position  in  daylight  as  they  did 
against  the  amount  of  rifle  fire  the  Huns 
were  letting  off,  and  excq>t  for  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  *'dead 
ground  "  to  help  them — "  dead  ground," 
roughly  speaking,  is  a  hollow  or  undula- 
tion so  placed  that  it  affords  some  co\'er 
from  enemy  fire. 

We  got  back  as  quickly  as  we  could 
and  picked  up  the  rest  of  the  men.  In 
the  mean  time  a  battery  of  Canadian  ar- 
tilleiy  came  up,  and  as  we  started  away 
we  saw  it  pitch  a  shell  into  one  of  the 
farm  buildings  on  the  left  of  the  German 
position  and  set  it  on  fire.  We  went 
back  a  few  hundred  yards,  took  a  road 
to  the  left,  got  down  to  the  canal  for 
some  way,  and  found  what  turned  out 
to  be  the  extreme  right  of  the  French 
line.  We  told  them  about  those  troops 
on  their  right  which  we  had  just  left 
There  were  no  troops  between  these  and 
the  French. 

It  was  then  about  6  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
we  hurried  back  as  fast  as  we  could  to 
divisional  headquarters.  When  we  ar- 
rived. Corah  took  me  into  the  staff  room 

and  I  had  to  explain  to  General 

on  an  enormous  map  what  I  had  seen 
and  learned.  I  was  very  embarrassed 
in  the  presence  of  the  great  man  and  said 
my  say  with  extreme  rapidity  and  prob- 
ably not  very  intelligibly. 

During  this  day,  as  I  heard  later,  a 
new  and  continuous  line  was  formed 
joining  up  on  both  sides  with  the  troops 
which  I  came  across  in  the  early  morn- 
ing on  the road,  as  I  described 

above,  and  meeting  the  French  line  on 
the  left.  More  artillery  support  was 
brought  up  and  these  regiments  carried 
the  low  line  of  hills  of  which  I  spoke. 
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Why  the  Gemuuis  did  not  try  harder  to 
push  through  on  this  broken  line  has 
been  a  matter  of  speculation.  Perhaps 
th^  had  not  been  able  to  diMX>ver  dur- 
ing the  ni^t  just  how  things  stood;  per- 
haps their  gas  stunt  had  been  a  greater 
success  than  th^  ever  anticipated  and 
they  had  not  the  troops  ready.  I  will 
end  this  letter  here.  I  ha ve  made  a  much 
longer  story  of  it  than  it  deserves  and 
used  the  first  person  rather  too  much, 
but  I  expect  most  people  remember  their 
first  experience  very  clearly  and  attach 
more  importance  to  it  than  it  merits. 

Next  day. 
I  will  get  on  with  the  bloodthirsty  nar- 
rative where  I  left  it  in  my  letter  of  yes- 
terday and  tell  you  something  of  what 
we  struck  in  the  remaining  days  of  the 
battle  of  the  Canadians.  Soon  after  I 
got  back,  on  the  morning  of  which  I 
spoke,  I  was  told  to  take  a  patrol,  go 
northwest  to  the  French  lines,  which 
continued  our  line  on  the  left  and  ran 
approximately  to  the  canal,  and  report 
their  present  position  and  any  changes. 
It  was  known  at  our  division  headquar- 
ters, of  course,  that  the  French  had  been 
strongly  attadced  and  that  in  places 
they  had  been  driven  across  the  canal, 
and  I  suppose  anxiety  was  felt  as  to 
whether  they  were  then  holding  their 
own.  I  was  to  stay  there  all  day  and 
send  back  reports  every  two  hours.  We 
started  off  and  reached  the  parts  we 
wanted  at  about  10  a.m.  On  the  way  I 
passed  a  Canadian  battery  firing  from 
behind  a  hedge  near  the  road  and 
stopped  and  asked  some  questions.  The 
Canadian  officer  in  command  told  me 
that  they  were  one  of  the  batteries  that 
had  been  neariy  cut  off  on  the  previous 

night  near  St. ,  that  they  had  just 

managed  to  get  out,  the  gun  crews  using 
their  rifles,  and  that  they  had  been  sent 
back  here,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  make 


out,  th^  were  then  shelling  the  German 
line  exactly  in  front  of  the  place  where  I 
had  been  in  the  early  morning. 

During  the  day  I  got  most  of  my  in- 
formation, as  to  how  the  French  were 
faring  in  different  places  in  their  line  and 
as  to  any  changes  in  position,  from  offi- 
cers in  conmiand  of  French  batteries  or 
from  French  brigade  headquarters.  It 
would  have  amused  you  to  have  heard 
me  trying  to  make  the  exact  meaning  of 
my  questicas  understood  in  bad  French 
with  the  help  of  gesticulations  and  the 
map.  However,  most  of  them  under* 
stood,  though  more  than  one  thought  me 
a  possible  spy,  and  asked  for  my  bona 
fides,  which  fortunately  I  had  in  the 
shape  of  a  note  from  headquarters.  I 
went  up  to  the  French  support  trenches 
in  two  cases  where  I  could  not  get  any 
precise  information  any  other  way.  In 
the  first  case  they  were  just  over  the 
canal  and  in  the  second  on  this  side» 
having  been  driven  over  the  night  be- 
fore. There  was  a  lot  of  gun  fire  going 
on,  and  the  second  time  I  went  up  to  the 
trenches  I  came  into  my  first  experience 
of  being  in  a  village  which  was  being 
shelled  really  hard.  It  is  the  most 
purely  terrifying  thing  I  yet  know, 
though  it  is  probably  still  worse  being  in 
the  trenches  which  are  being  knocked 
to  bits.  The  Huns  were  dropping  shells 
into  this  village  with  the  express  pur- 
pose, I  think,  of  absolutely  fiattening  it, 
so  as  completely  to  block  the  road  and 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the  French  to 
bring  up  ammunition,  etc  I  got  a  quar- 
ter of  the  way  through  the  village  with 
the  men  who  were  with  me,  and  then  de- 
cided that  it  was  much  too  unhealthy  a 
spot,  and  so  rode  back  with  considerable 
speed  and  made  a  detour  to  the  spot  we 
were  aiming  at. 

When  I  got  back  that  evening  I  had 
to  go  up  and  join  Corah  on  our  patrol 
rendesvous  behind  the  lines  where  the 
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Cmifaw  were  lUuggUug.  We  bmd 
much  the  eaoie  kind  of  a  job  here  ee  I 
had  been  doiof  during  the  daj.  The 
Cenaduuie  had  a  hard  job  to  hold  their 
own,  with  terrific  attacka  ooming  frooi 
the  Htmi  and  their  left  flank  tamed 
back  in  a  yeiy  ditadvantageoos  poeitioa 
in  order  to  make  the  new  Kne  formed  to 
cover  the  gap.  Report!  had  to  be  aent 
back  giving  any  information  of  diange  of 
position  of  battalions  and  of  aO  attacki 
or  counter-attacks  and  anything  else  of 
importance.  We  sent  out  patrols  from 
our  rendesvous  to  different  parts  of  the 
Kne  as  often  as  was  possible  or  consid- 
ered necessary,  officers  going  with  those 
which  were  most  important.  News 
brought  back  to  these  patrols  was  put 
together  in  one  report  to  be  sent  down  to 
headquarters. 

We  did  this  land  of  job  for  the  next 
five  days,  of  which  the  first  two  and  a 
half,  Friday  night,  Saturday,  and  Sun- 
day, were  far  more  hectic  than  the  re- 
maining days.  I  shall  not  try  to  write 
any  consecutive  account  of  these  days. 
You  will  have  read  the  official  Cana- 
dian account,  which  is  very  well  written 
and  the  points  deariy  described.  As  I 
think  of  those  few  days  now,  about  a 
week  after  they  happened,  their  recolleo- 
tion  is  rather  a  confused  nightmare,  and 
the  memory  of  them  made  up  of  shell- 
fire  and  still  more  shell  fire  in  villages  and 
on  push  bikes  and  off  of  them. 

The  Canadians  were  splendid.  They 
undoubtedly  fought  against  very  great 
odds  and  continued  to  fight  in  spite  of 
very  great  losses.  I  came  into  contact 
with  a  lot  of  them  in  one  way  or  another. 
The  free  and  easiness  of  their  manner 
tickled  me  a  great  deal.  You  would  hear 
a  Tommy  open  a  remark  to  his  company 
officer  with  "Say.  Cap*'  —  1  remem- 
ber saying  to  one  man  whom  I  had  been 
questioning  about  the  charge  made  by 
the  Canadian  Highlanders  to  get  back 


'  Yon  f eOows  hav«  doM  w«^ 
derfnlly  weH*'  He  replied,  with  a  kind 
of  affectation  of  modesty,  "'WeU,  ov 
boys  have  just  done  their  doty,  and  I 
goess  if  yon  Bfitishen  think  they  have 
made  good  they'Q  be  mighty  proud." 
They  spoke  of  their  men  as  "the  bc^ys." 
They  had  the  gas  poisoning  tried  on 
them  too,  hot  not  sndi  a  bad  dose  as  the 
Frendi  got.  It  made  *em  stick  to  it  all 
the  harder. 

This  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  men 
djring  from  these  poisonoos  fumes.  It 
was  a  terriUe  sight  and  frightfuDy  de- 
pressing. I  suppose  that  in  spite  of 
everything  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
romance  in  warfare  even  as  it  is,  bat 
when  this  kind  of  weapon  is  used  eveiy 
vestige  of  it  disappears. 

Speaking  of  things  romantic  I  saw  a 
Canadian  driver  do  a  thing  which  was 
all  that.  In  the  first  ten  days  of  this 
fighting  the  Germans  got  so  far  in  on  the 
Canadian  left  that  they  could  sweep,  by 
direct  artillery  fire  and  distant  madiine 
gun  fire,  the  road  which  was  the  Cana- 
dians'main  source  of  supply.  I  watched 
a  Canadian  double  limber  go  down  this 
road  from  a  hill  before  you  ca^  to  the 
badbit.  When  the  limber  got  to  the  bad 
piece  the  first  pair  of  horses  were  both 
killed  and  the  limbers  wrecked.  The 
driver,  instead  of  making  for  cover  as 
quickly  as  he  could,  picked  himself  up 
and  quietly  cut  the  traces  of  the  two  re- 
maining horses  and  led  them  off.  He 
was  not  touched.  He  must  have  been 
very  fond  of  those  two  horses. 

One  of  the  things  which  struck  me  as 
most  remarkable  during  these  days  was 
the  way  in  which  the  inhabitants  refused 
to  leave  their  homes,  even  when  they 
were  under  shell  fire.  They  would  stick 
to  them  in  a  good  many  cases  up  till  the 
time  when  a  shell  would  knock  them 
down.  It  is  sad  to  see  these  people  going 
away  and  leaving  their  homes  —  old 
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men  and  women,  too.  When  they  leave 
they  pack  all  their  "duds"  which  they 
can  carry  on  horse  carts  and  hand  carts, 
according  to  their  means,  and  push  o£f 
toward  France.  The  poor  people  are  a 
terrible  nuisance  because  these  carts  of- 
ten badly  block  the  roads,  which  should 
be  kept  free  for  transport  and  ammuni- 
tion wagons  to  gallop  as  hard  as  they 
can  go  if  there  b  any  shell  fire  being 
dropped  on  the  roads.  My  men  helped 
one  old  lady  to  load  her  cart  when  we 
were  resting  in  St. and  she  in- 
sisted on  my  taking  an  old  crucifix  she 
had  as  a  present.  I  will  send  it  to  you 
some  time. 

We  were  shelled  out  of  four  successive 
places  which  we  were  using  as  rendez- 
vous during  the  first  four  days.  At 
timet  shells  came  from  two  directions 
and  at  an  an^  of  as  much  as  120**  to 
one  another,  as  we  were  fighting  on  a 
sharp  salient. 

We  had  a  great  piece  of  luck  in  one  of 
our  resting-places,  some  dugouts  in  a 
fidd.  A  shell  dropped  into  it,  but  did 
not  explode  and  no  one  was  hurt.  Dur- 
ing Friday  night  reinforcements  were 
brought  up  and  the  Canadians  gave 
ground;  a  straighter  line  was  reestab- 
lished, and  with  the  help  of  more  rein- 
forcements which  came  up  on  Sunday 
night  it  was  more  firmly  held.  Among 
these  reinforcements  was  an  Indian  di- 
vision. Our  rendeivous  at  that  time  was 

a  little  cottage  near  L ,  and  this 

division  passed  by  it,  as  it  was  to  dig 
itself  into  reserve  trenches  quite  near 
there.  It  was  very  interesting  to  see 
these  native  troops  of  several  di£Ferent 
races  pass  by.  They  were  the  first  I  had 


This  cottage  we  called  Canadian  Cot- 
tage, because  there  were  some  Canadians 
in  it  when  we  first  lighted  upon  it.  A 
Canadian  battalion  had  had  their  trans- 


port there  before  the  fight  started,  and 
had  left  a  lot  of  good  things  to  eat, 
which  could  not  now  be  moved  and  were 
of  no  further  use.  Our  men  did  them* 
selves  remarkably  well  during  the  time 
they  were  there,  and  even  found  a  box 
of  cigars  among  a  lot  of  miscellaneous 
stuff.  This  cottage  was  near  Dead 
Man's  Comer,  only  about  300  yards 
away  and  about  every  SO  seconds  a  large 
Krupp  would  sail  nicely  over,  shrieking, 
and  then  drop  on  the  village  around 
Dead  Man's  Comer.  We  finally  had  to 
give  up  Canadian  Cottage  as  our  meet- 
ing-point, because  some  of  the  Indian 
division  settled  down  near  it  with  their 
transport,  an  aeroplane  spotted  them, 
and  the  place  was  simply  peppered. 
During  the  day  when  we  were  using  this 
cottage  as  headquarters  an  old  man 
came  up  to  look  for  the  man  to  whom 
the  cottage  belonged  (a  friend  of  his). 
We  told  him  that  his  friend  had  fied.  He 
was  very  grieved  and  Umented,  saying 
that  his  neighbor  had  been  his  dearest 
friend  and  he  could  not  tell  where  he  had 
gone.  He  turned  round  to  me  and 
pointed  to which  was  being  bat- 
tered to  bits  by  the  Huns  and  into  which 
a  "Johnson"  (17-inch  shell)  had  just 
fallen  raising  a  column  of  black  smoke, 
and  said,  **Les  gem  qui  vont  gagner  ne 
font  pas  des  choses  oomme  ga"  He  wsa 
evidently  an  optimist,  this  old  fellow, 
but  I  have  always  remembered  what  he 
said.  During  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
the  shell  fire  was  less,  but  the  weather 
had  become  very  hot  and  the  odor  of  the 
decaying  flesh  was  pretty  bad. 

But  enough  blood  and  thunder.  I  was 
glad  when  on  Wednesday  evening  we 
were  told  that  things  were  suflidently 
normal  for  regular  reports  not  to  be  fur- 
ther required.  So  we  withdrew  to  the 
old  ch&teau  from  which  we  had  started 
on  the  previous  Thursday. 
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Ahtna  May  3. 

The  afternoon  was  beautifully  fine 
and  we  spent  it  peacefully  basldng  in 
the  sun  on  a  grass  bank,  being  still  a  bit 
weaiy  from  the  previous  wedc*s  efforts. 
In  the  evening  after  dinner  we  did  some 
marvelous  chorus  singing  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  gramaphone  which  was 
owned  by  an  officer  of  the  Irish  Fusiliers 
billeted  next  to  us.  That  night  at  one 
o'clock  we  were  awakened  by  shells  fall- 
ing Cfwnp-emm'p-crump  into  the  camp 
and  in  pretty  close  neighborhood  to  our 
huts.  Corah  said,  '*Damn  the  Huns, 
let's  look  slippy  and  see  that  the  men 
get  out  of  their  huts  into  ditches."  This 
we  did  in  double-quick  time.  We  had 
left  most  of  our  clothes  on,  expecting 
something  of  the  sort. 

I  saw  a  most  amusing  sight  that  night 
—  a  major  of  artillery  riding  away  at  the 
head  of  an  ammunition  column,  conduct- 
ing it  to  a  safer  spot,  clad  in  nothing  but 
carpet  slippers,  a  Burberry  over  his  pa- 
jamas and  a  very  bald  head.  He  looked 
very  dejected  in  the  moonlight.  I  expect 
that  he  doubled  out  to  see  that  hb  men 
were  getting  on  the  move  and  returned 
to  find  his  hut  in  ruins.  .  .  . 

Yesterday  evening  after  dinner  some 

officers  of ,  who  had  just  come 

out  of  the  trenches  for  a  rest  and  were  in 
huts  near  here,  came  in  to  look  us  up,  as 
most  of  them  knew  Corah.  We  broached 
a  bottle  of  whiskey  and  talked  for  sev- 
eral hours.  They  were  very  cheeiy  and 
optimistic  —  a  good  contrast  to  many 
I>eople  one  meets  —  and  insisted  that 
the  Huns  are  on  their  last  legs.  They 
had  a  good  story  to  tell.  They  had  not 
been  long  previously  in  some  trenches  in 
a  wood  you  have  probably  heard  of 
called  "Hug  Street."  Many  soldiers 
who  had  been  killed  there  had  been  bur- 
ied in  the  wood  with  wooden  crosses 
over  them  and  little  inscriptions  on  the 
crosses.   It  is  said  that  a  Tommy  was 


heard  to  remark  to  his  companioii» 
'*S'wdp  me.  Bill  these  'ere  R.  I.  P.8 
seem  to  have  caught  it  'ot  in  these 
parts."  We  are  expecting  today  that 
they  will  start  to  keep  us  busy  agam  as 
we  have  had  several  days'  rest. 

About  90th  May. 

During  the  last  two  wedcs  the  Bosches 
have  more  or  less  desisted  from  the  use 
of  the  gas  trick,  and  we  are  beginning 
to  be  relieved  of  the  anxiety  which  we 
UAt  three  weeks  ago  on  this  score  ^ 
however,  I  touch  wood  as  I  say  that. 
Weren't  you  pleased  when  you  read 
Mr.  Eyewitness's  account  of  the  last 
time  th^  tried  to  use  it,  how  they  rolled 
up  to  our  trenches  after  an  attempt, 
and  found,  during  the  brief  moment  of 
life  which  was  left  to  them  to  realise  it, 
that  our  men  were  still  very  much  alive? 
The  gas  business  has,  at  any  rate,  given 
us  one  piece  of  amusement.  In  the  early 
days  of  its  use  an  order  was  received  by 
all  battalions  in  some  such  words  as 
these  —  "Regimental  officers  should 
take  all  precautions  against  allowing 
thdr  men  to  inhale  the  gas.  Upon  any 
indications  of  the  presence  of  the  gas, 
officos  should  instruct  their  men  to 
withdraw  their  handkerchiefs  and  soak 
them  in  water,  roll  them  up,  and  tie 
them  round  the  head  so  as  to  completdy 
cover  the  mouth  and  nasal  organ."  Of 
course,  by  the  time  a  man  has  gone 
through  that  performance  he  would 
have  been  dead  about  a  minute.  The 
latest  trick  in  which  the  honorable 
'*AUemands"  have  indulged  has  been 
to  put  arsenic  into  the  streams  flowing 
into  our  lines.  We  have  thought  of  an 
excellent  idea;  why  should  we  not  keep 
three  German  prisoners  permanently 
attached  to  the  company  as  our  official 
water-tasters?  It  mi^t  save  several 
lives  and  a  lot  of  delay. 

We  have  been  kept  mildly  busy  since 
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I  Uust  wrote  you,  without  having  any- 
thing unpleasantly  interesting  to  do. 
There  has  been  some  job  or  other  for  us 
every  ni^t,  chiefly  loading  limbers  with 
material  for  the  R.  E.,  escorting  the  lim- 
bers as  far  as  horse  transport  is  allowed 
to  go,  and  then  unloading  and  carrying 
the  stuff  up  to  the  trenches.  We  have 
had  a  lot  of  wet  weather  lately,  and  I 
have  found  that  on  these  little  trips  my 
attention  has  chiefly  been  riveted  on  my 
efforts  to  keep  my  old  bike  from  turn- 
ing in  semicircles  on  the  slippery  pao^ 
roads.  Until  you  become  something  of  a 
trick  rider  it  is  quite  diflicult  to  keep  go- 
ing in  a  straight  Une  when  the  road  is 
greasy,  especially  when  the  night  is  as 
black  as  the  proverbial  fiddler's  bitch 
and  the  jfoo^  is  bordered  on  both  sides 
with  a  sort  of  deep  slime. 

On  our  way  back,  two  nights  ago,  the 
return  journey  brought  us  through  the 

ruins  of  ,   a  well-known  town 

(I  '11  give  you  one  guess),  and  in  the  main 
square  the  light  from  the  dead  horses 
which  were  being  burned  increased  the 
darkness  in  front  of  it,  and  I  rode  smack 
into  a  ** Johnson"  hole,  and  I  had  to 
take  a  splendid  bath  most  of  the  way  up 
my  body.  My  wonderful  old  bike  stood 
the  stram  like  a  good  'un.  You  would 
have  laughed  if  you  could  have  seen  that 
performance.  I  am  sure  my  men  must 
have  been  considerably  amused.  Flan- 
ders mud  is  reaUy  something  quite 
unique  and  unlike  anything  I  have  struck 
anywhere  for  resistance  and  stickiness. 
I  am  sure  that  American  firms  use  it  as 
a  basis  for  chewing  gum. 

I  heard  an  anecdote  of  inactive 
trench  operations  the  other  day  which 
amused  me.  On  one  of  the  nights  I  was 
out  with  a  carrying  party  we  were  tak- 
ing stuff  up  to  a  trench  held  by  a  regi- 
ment which  had  just  been  moved  up 
from  another  point  of  the  line  farther 
south.    I  spoke  to  some  of  the  officers 


while  the  stuff  was  being  carried  up,  and 
was  told  they  were  finding  things  con- 
siderably different  in  this  part  of  the  line 
from  that  from  which  they  had  just 
come.  They  went  on  to  say  that  the 
trench  which  they  had  occupied  farther 
south  had  been  exceedingly  "  cushy  "  and 
that  military  activity  there  had  practi- 
cally been  confined  to  the  daily  "mixed 
grill."  I  asked  what  the  "mixed  griU" 
was.  It  appeared  to  be  this:  Everyday 
at  a  time  app<nnted  by  the  C.  O.,  all 
the  men  of  the  battalion  who  were  in  the 
trenches  had  the  command  to  fire  three 
rounds  slow,  then  three  rounds  rapid, 
and  then  three  consecutive  fifty  rounds 
from  the  machine  guns;  and  then  three 
rifle  grenades,  then  three  bombs  from 
the  trench-mortar,  and  then  the  word 
was  sent  by  telephone  to  the  artillery. 
Three  18^x>under  shells  came  over  to 
the  Huns,  and  if  they  had  been  in  any 
way  obstreperous,  these  were  followed 
by  three  60-pounder  shells.  This  prac- 
tice became  a  daily  ritual  absolutdy 
methodical,  and  the  men  trained  to  do  it 
with  as  mechanical  exactitude  as  a  drill 
movement.  In  the  C.  O.'s  dugout  was  a 
list  showing  which  subaltern  was  ap- 
pointed day  by  day  to  supervise  the 
"mixed  grill"  and  headed,  "Daily 
Roster  of  Subalterns  for  Mixed  Grill." 
They  had  evidently  tried  their  "mixed- 
grill"  trick  in  this  new  trench  to  which 
they  had  come  in  these  parts,  but  had 
been  answered  by  the  Huns  with  a  regu- 
lar "six-course  meal,"  and  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  practice  would 
have  to  be  discontinued. 

Ahoui  June  10. 
We  have  been  kept  well  occupied,  sup- 
plying woridng  parties  to  assist  "sap- 
pers." The  woi^  we  have  been  doing 
has  been  mostly  on  one  small  part  of  the 
line,  where  there  is  a  very  pronounced 
local  salient.  Across  this  salient  a  second 
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line  of  troichet  is  being  made  in  case  of 
any  need  of  giving  np  the  apex  of  the 
salient.  A  line  of  this  sort  is  known  as  a 
"switch,"  and  it  more  or  less  cuts  along 
the  salient  and  joins  up  with  the  present 
fire-trenches  on  either  side.  Most  nights 
we  have  been  working  on  this  switch 
either  digging  or  improving  trenches,  or 
putting  up  wire  or  carrying  up  material. 
Some  of  the  ground  covered  by  this  line 
can  be  seen  from  the  German  line,  so 
work  cannot  be  carried  on  there  by  day; 
moreover,  an  aeroplane  would  soon  spot 
any  working  party  and  have  it  shelled 
right  away.  Being  able  to  work  only  by 
dark  has  meant  regular  hours,  almost 
like  the  routine  hours  of  a  peace-time 
job.  We  start  off  in  the  evening  in  time 
to  get  our  digging  tools  and  get  up  to  the 
work  just  as  sufficient  darkness  arrives 
to  afford  cover,  and  leave  again  as  the 
first  light  begins  to  show  itself.  This 
'* switch"  is  by  no  means  healthy,  as  it 
is  very  liberally  distributed  by  all  the 
bullets  coming  over  our  fire-trenches 
from  the  other  side.  Such  fire  is  called 
"overs/*  and,  of  course,  is  not  aimed  at 
one,  but  is  just  as  good  at  doing  damage, 
when  it  hits,  as  aimed  fire  might  be. 
Being  a  salient,  the  middle  part  of  the 
ground  gets  "overs"  from  the  flanks  as 
well  as  the  front.  If  there  is  a  lot  of  fire 
coming  from  the  Grerman  trenches,  we 
have  to  quit  work  until  it  cools  down  a 
bit.  It  is  rather  a  thankless  job,  it  seems 
to  me,  as  we  are  losing  quite  a  few  men 
at  it  and  get  very  little  in  return  but 
candid  criticism  from  rather  self-satis- 
fied R.  E.  subalterns. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  most 
distinct  and  pleasant  advantages  at- 
tached to  it.  There  is  a  pleasant  ride 
back  in  the  early  hours  of  morning,  some 
welcome  sleep,  and  then  the  day  to  one*s 
self.  When  carrying  stuff  up  to  the 
"switch"  we  ride  to  an  R.  E.  "dump" 
or  store,  load  limbers  with  the  required 


material,  go  with  the  limbers  as  far  as  it 
is  safe  for  them  to  go  (whidi  is  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  behind  the  lines),  and 
then  unload  the  stuff.  Eadi  man  takes 
as  much  as  he  can  cany  and  the  journey 
b  made  to  the  place  where  the  stuff  is 
wanted.  It  is  slow  going,  some  of  it 
through  communication  trenches,  and 
usually  only  about  four  journeys  can  be 
made,  at  the  most,  before  dawn  appears. 
I  will  try  to  describe  the  surroundings 
seen  as  our  party  b  digging.  The  line  of 
the  fire-trenches  for  miles  around  can  be 
made  out  by  the  "  flares  "  which  continu- 
ally go  up  (a  kind  of  rockets  fired  from 
a  pistol,  which  give  out  a  ball  of  bright 
light  as  they  burst  in  the  air  and  show 
the  ground  in  front  of  the  trenches  to 
those  holding  them).  You  can  see  that 
the  line  here  forms  a  rough  arc  of  an 
arch.  There  is  the  continuous  noise  of 
rifle-fire  from  the  trenches  around  and 
the  curious  snaps  like  small  explosions 
which  bullets  make  as  they  come  past 
when  th^  have  been  fired  from  not  veiy 
far  away,  the  noise  of  an  occasional 
trench-mortar  firing,  and  perhaps  some 
guns  firing  and  shells  bursting  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  A  "flare"  will  go  up 
dose  at  hand,  and  it  will  show  for  a  sec- 
ond the  ground  around  one  —  long 
grass,  broken  trenches  here  and  there, 
with  the  earth  from  them  piled  in  front 
or  behind,  mostly  old  trenches,  some 
fairly  straight  and  some  zigzag  commu- 
nication trenches.  There  is  a  short 
glimpse  of  the  trench  we  are  woridng, 
with  our  men  outlined  in  it,  putting  up 
sandbags  or  filling  them,  or  digging  at 
the  sides  or  bottom  of  the  trench,  all 
bending  as  low  as  they  can  to  keep  out 
of  harm's  way,  then  beyond  them  per- 
haps some  barbed  wire  as  far  as  one  can 
see  for  the  moment,  or  the  ruins  of  a  cotr 
tage. 

Our  track  when  canying  material  has 
often  taken  us  through  the  remains  of  a 
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little  village.  Thii  village  must  have 
been  very  beautiful  at  one  time,  with  a 
quaint  little  main  street  and  a  church  in . 
the  middle  of  it.  We  have  been  through 
it  on  more  than  one  night  when  the  moon 
has  been  very  bright,  and  in  such  a  light 
its  ruins  were  a  weird  and  quite  a  pic- 
turesque sight. 

The  first  new  army  is  undoubtedly 
very  good.  The  di£Ferent  battalions  of 
the  division  which  has  come  to  these 
parts  are  being  sent  up  to  trenches  occu- 
pied by  the  old  divisions,  by  companies 
at  a  time,  for  instruction  in  trench  war- 
fare and  trench  lore.  It  is  a  nice,  com* 
fortable  way  for  them  to  be  broken  in, 
and  very  well  —  if  there  is  plenty  of  time 
to  spare.  One  of  these  new  battalions 
was  up  in  a  trench  the  other  day,  for 
instruction,  when  a  mine  was  exploded 
under  part  of  it  by  the  Huns.  They  are 
now  known  as  the  battalion  which  was 
''blown  up  for  instruction." 

We  have  had  their  division  cyclist 
under  us  for  instruction.  I'm  afraid 
their  enthusiasm  at  the  start-off  has 
given  the  old  veterans  of  two  months 
food  for  cynical  thought.  They  have 
been  working  with  us  for  some  nights  in 
the  place  I  spoke  of  above.  It  was  inter- 
esting to  see  their  attitude  toward  their 
first  e3q)eriences,  and  I  don't  think  these 
were  as  mild  in  their  own  eyes  as  they 
actually  were,  and  there  was,  of  course, 
much  to-do  over  their  first  casualties. 
**  Experentia  docet,"  says  the  veteran 
cynic. 

One  of  the  new  battalions,  a  battalion 
of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  was  greeted,  much 
to  its  surprise,  on  its  arrival  in  a  trench 
to  which  it  had  been  sent  for  instruction 
under  half  an  old  battalion,  by  seeing  a 
board  shoved  up  over  the  German 
trenches  with  "Hello,  Rifle  Brigade."  on 
it.  Either  a  wire  had  been  tapped,  or 
the  German  "agents  "  had  been  putting 
in  some  good  work. 


The  arrival  of  these  first  new  army 
troops  makes  one  wish  that  we  had  a 
million  of  them  available,  and  corre- 
sponding amounts  of  ammunition  in- 
stead of  —  well,  what  we  have  got.  It 
seems  a  great  pity  that  we  cannot  drive 
really  hard  now  that  the  Germans  are 
usmg  most  of  their  troops  in  Russia.  lam 
afraid  that  by  the  time  autumn  comes 
the  Germans  will  have  all  the  troops 
they  want  on  this  front,  unless  Russia 
shows  marvelous  powers  of  recovery. 

I  am  afraid  the  war  will  last  a  long 
time  yet.  I  think  I  put  the  end  at  au- 
tumn next  year.  The  more  cjmical  and 
pessimistic  spirits  say,  **It  will  last  a 
long  time,  but  the  first  three  years  will 
be  the  worst."  Others,  thinking  of  gase- 
ous weapons,  say.  "It  depends  which 
way  the  wind  blows." 

Personal  Notes, 

Other  personal  notes  will  be  found  in  the 
Class  News. 

C.  R.  Cross,  Jr.,  '08,  and  Russdl 
Greeley.  '01,  were  both  seriously  in- 
jured in  a  motor  accident  while  engaged 
in  hospital  relief  work  in  Northern 
France.  As  a  result  of  the  accident.  Cross 
died  in  a  military  hospital  on  Oct.  8. 

In  the  violent  fighting  in  the  Cham- 
pagne district  in  early  October  many  of 
the  companies  of  the  famous  French 
Foreign  Legion  were  almost  annihi- 
lated. Among  Americans  unaccounted 
for  and  perhaps  killed,  as  few  prison- 
ers were  taken,  was  Alan  Seeger,  '10. 
Seeger  had  been  living  in  Paris  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years  and  felt  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  volunteer  in  the  French 
army.  In  College  he  was  an  editor  of 
the  Monthly  and  was  fast  becoming  a 
poet  of  real  distinction.  A  poem  of  his 
in  the  October  number  of  the  North 
American  Review  may  prove  to  have 
been  prophetic,  especially  in  the  follow- 
ing lines: 
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**  UDder  the  little  croeses  where  they  riae' 
The  soldier  rests ;  now  round  him  undismasred 

The  cannon  thunders,  and  at  night  he  lies 
At  peace  beneath  the  eternal  fusillade. 

**I  love  to  think  that  if  my  blood  should  be 
So  privileged  to  sink  where  his  had  sunk, 
I  shall  not  pass  from  Earth  entirely  —  " 

F.  T.  Colby,  '02,  who  has  been  doing 
admirable  independent  work  with  his 
ambulance  squad,  has  been  appcnnted  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Belgian  army. 

President  Eliot  spoke  the  thoughts  of 
all  intelligent  Americans  when  he  said 
that  peace  under  present  conditions 
would  be  **a  horrible  calamity  for  the 
human  race,  because  it  would  carry  into 
the  future  Europe  the  wrongs  and  evils 
which  made  the  actual  war  inevitable." 
He  is  more  surely  an  advocate  of  peace 
who  looks  forward  to  a  real  settlement, 
even  at  the  loss  of  more  blood  and  more 
treasure,  than  is  the  man  who  would 
have  some  kind  of  patched-up  settle- 
ment for  the  sake  of  stopping  the  pres^ 
ent  carnage. 

Dr.  D.  P.  Penhallow,  '02,  has  been 
appointed  chief  surgeon  and  head  of  the 
American  War  Hospital  at  Paignton, 
En^and.  This  hospital  has  a  conspicu- 
ously good  record  as  it  has  lost  only  5 
out  of  1908  patients.  F.  A.  CoUer,  M.D. 
'13,  is  the  assistant  surgeon. 

Graham  Carey,  '14,  and  Dudley 
Hal^  '14,  have  both  been  given  the 
croix  de  guerre  for  conspicuous  bravery. 
Carey  himself  says  that  the  decoration 
was  given  them  for  ''evacuating  blessSs 
under  a  small  bombardment."  Another 
Harvard  man  in  the  same  Unit  in  the 
Vosges  is  more  explicit  He  writes  that 
Carey  "has  been  too  modest  to  tell  the 
harrowing  details,  so  I  will  add  that 
three  men  were  killed  outright  only  a 
few  minutes  before  he  arrived  at  the 
acene  of  action,  and  that  at  the  real 
risk  of  his  life  he  took  charge  of  others 
who  were  wounded,  and  the  report  is 
that  he  did  it  all  as  coolly  and  uncon- 


cernedly as  if  he  were  taking  a  high-ball 
at  the  Westminst^." 

A.  D.  Muir,  g  'ld-15,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Black 
Watch,  the  oldest  of  the  Scottish  High- 
land regiments. 

Henry  W.  Famsworth,  *l%  who  en- 
listed last  January  in  the  French  For- 
dgn  Legion,  was  killed  in  the  fierce 
fighting  near  Tahure,  during  the  great 
Allied  offensive  on  the  Western  front  in 
October. 

Norman  Prince,  '08,  who  is  in  the 
aviation  crops  of  the  French  army,  has 
twice  been  cited  in  dispatches.  On  the 
second  occasion  it  was  for  bringing  down, 
single-handed,  an  enemy  battie-plane. 
It  was  reported  at  one  time  that  Prince 
had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Ger- 
mans, but  this  was  later  denied. 

THE   SEMI-CENTENNIAL   OF 

THE  HARVARD  CLUB  OF 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

L.  P.  Makvin,  '98,  See. 

The  Harvard  Club  of  New  York  City 
was  founded  on  Nov.  3, 1865,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  Harvard  graduates  in  New  Yoric, 
held  pursuant  to  the  call  of  a  oonmdttee 
of  five,  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting. 
The  notice  of  the  meeting  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

**Nbw  Yobk  Citt.  October  31,1865. 

"A  meeting  of  a  few  of  the  ALUMNI 
of  HARVARD  COLLEGE,  resident  in 
New  York,  was  held  October  26,  to  con- 
sider the  feasibility  of  instituting  a  soci- 
ety, to  bring  together,  more  intimately, 
the  members  of  their  College  in  the  City. 
The  peculiar  spirit  and  influence  of  Cam- 
bridge education  and  associations  would 
seem  a  suflident  bond  of  sympathy  on 
which  to  base  such  a  society,  even  among 
persons  widely  diverse  in  age  and  pur- 
suits. 

"A  conmiittee  was  appointed  to  sub- 
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mit  a  plan  of  organization  at  an  ad- 
journed meeting,  to  be  held  Friday, 
November  3,  at  the  rooms  of  the  *  Amer- 
ican Geog.  and  Statistical  Society/ 
Clinton  Hall,  at  which  your  attendance 
is  invited. 

"Abthur  Amort, 
"Jas.  H.  Fay, 
"Thob.  Kinnicutt, 

"J.  T.   KiLBRETH, 

"A.  C.  Hasbi/tinb, 

The  only  surviving  member  of  the 
committee  who  called  this  meeting  is 
James  H.  Fay,  '58,  who  now  resides  in 
Brookline.  Concerning  this  meeting  he 
writes  as  follows: 

"I  remember  the  meeting  which  was 
called  in  October,  1865,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Club.  It  was  held  in  a 
dingy  upper  room  in  the  Mercantile 
Library  BuUding  in  Astor  Place;  and 
was  not  a  particularly  enthusiastic  or 
hopeful  gathering.  The  Reverend  Doc- 
tor Samuel  Osgood  presided. 

"The  social  atmosphere  of  New  York 
at  that  period  of  New  York  City  was 
not  especially  favorable  for  the  propa- 
gation of  Harvard  College  enterprises. 
There  was  no  general  interest  demanding 
an  outlet  in  that  direction.  But  at  last 
the  smouldering  fire  outbrake,  and  steps 
were  taken  toward  the  desired  end. 

"For  some  years  thereafter  the  prog- 
ress was  slow.  The  Club .  enjoyed  only 
a  nominal  and  precarious  existence,  with 
occasional  reunions  and  modest  accom- 
modations. But  we  had  bmlded  better 
than  we  knew.  As  the  event  has  shown. 

**S»  numummhim  requiris  dreumapieel** 

At  this  first  meeting  Samuel  Osgood 
was  elected  President  and  Albert  C. 
HaselUne  Secretary. 

The  next  gathering  of  the  Club  in 
force  was  at  a  dinner  given  by  Frederick 
A.  Lane,  '49,  subsequently  President  of 
the  Club,  at  Delmonico*s  on  February 


22,  1866.  The  following  account  of  this 
dinner  appeared  in  the  New  York  EvenF- 
ing  Pott  on  February  23,  1866: 

"i4  Poem  by  0.  W.  Holmet, 

"The  subjoined  po«n  by  Oliver  W. 

Holmes  was  sent  by  him  to  the  Harvard 

Club  in  this  city  —  to  be  read  at  their 

'Reception'  held  last  evening  at  D^ 

monico's. 

**  She  to  whose  faithful  breast  each  child  ia  dear 
Hears  the  far  miurmur  of  your  voices  meeting. 
Ah.  sweetest  music  to  her  loving  ear! 
And  sends  a  mother's  greeting. 

"When  first  enrobed  her  radiant  form  she 
dressed, 

Truth  was  the  pearl  that  on  her  forehead  glis- 
tened; 

Freedom  her  message  to  the  virgin  West, 

And  the  whole  world  listened. 

"  Whatever  she  gave  you  —  learning,  science, 

art- 
Shed  from  the  mystic  tree  whose  leaves  are 

letters, 
One  gift  excelled  them  all,  a  manly  heart. 
Freed  from  all  earthly  fetters. 

"Guard  well  the  pearl  oi  Harvard,  all  too 

white 
For  the  coarse  hordes  to  clutch  that  buy  and 

barter, 
Conquer  with  Freedom  in  her  life-long  fightt 
Or  fall  her  noble  martyr." 

**  Harvard  Club  Reception. 
**  Attendance  cf  Noted  Men  —  An  Inters 

esting  Occasion, 

"The  reception  of  this  Association  of 
graduates  of  Cambridge,  at  Delmonico's 
on  the  22d,  was  a  most  interesting  and 
successful  occasion.  About  a  hundred 
guests  were  present,  and  among  them 
many  of  its  marked  men  of  the  city  and 
nation. 

"The  time  from  ei^t  to  ten  o'clock 
was  spent  in  social  conversation,  enliv- 
ened with  music  in  the  saloon,  and  at 
ten  the  foldin^oors  into  the  supper- 
room  were  thrown  open,  and  grace  was 
said  by  Rev.  Dr.  Farley,  of  Brooklyn. 

"The  Vice-President,  F.  A.  Lane,  who 
gave  the  reception,  welcomed  the  comr 
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pany,  and  committed  the  chair  to  Dr. 
Osgood,  the  President  of  the  Club,  who 
made  the  opening  address  and  called  out 
the  several  speeches  with  appropriate 
sentiments. 

"President  Hill,  Dr.  Jared  Sparks, 
William  M.  Evarts  (who  represented 
Yale  College),  George  Bancroft,  Dr. 
Bellows,  Dr.  WiUard  Parker,  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  J.  L.  Sibley  (Librarian  of  Cam- 
bridge), Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  and  Young 
Lawrence  (hero  of  Fort  Fisher)  made 
speeches  of  great  interest  and  variety, 
and  an  original  poem  by  Dr.  O.  W. 
Holmes  was  read. 

**  Fine  music  from  a  choice  band,  with 
old  college  songs  from  the  Glee  Club  of 
Harvard  men  gave  zest  to  the  proceed- 
ings, at  intervals,  and  the  whole  com- 
pany at  the  dose  joined  in  Auld  Lang 
Syne  with  clawed  hands  and  right  good 
will. 

*' A  large  and  generous  spirit  prevailed. 
The  Harvard  enthusiasm  did  not  degen- 
erate into  exclusive  pride  or  self-admira- 
tion. 

"Mr.  Evarts  spoke  well  for  Yale  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  Rev.  Dr.  Washbume, 
and  Rev.  Howard  Osgood  proved  by 
their  presence  the  broad  character  of  the 
reimion.  The  general  feeling  was  that 
this  must  not  be  the  last  social  meeting 
of  the  Sons  of  Harvard  in  New  York 
City." 

Of  this  dinner  and  of  the  subsequent 
activities  of  the  Harvard  Club,  Judge 
William  G.  Choate,  '52,  writes  as  fol- 
lows: 

"There  was  quite  a  large  attendance 
from  Cambridge.  I  think  the  President 
of  the  College  and  eight  or  possibly  more 
other  Professors,  possibly  one  or  more 
members  of  the  Corporation  or  Over- 
seers were  there.  Harvard  men  in  New 
York  made  up  the  company  to  about 
twenty  as  I  recollect  it  Lane's  idea  was 
to  have  the  Harvard  men  in  New  York 


cooperate  with  the  College  for  its  bene- 
fit. I  am  very  sure  that  among  the  New 
York  Harvard  men  invited  were  Dr. 
Osgood  and  Dr.  Bellows  and  James  C. 
Carter,  besides  my  brother  and  myself. 
.  .  .  The  whole  burden  of  what  was  said 
at  the  dinner  was  the  importance  to  the 
College  of  the  Harvard  men  in  New 
York  coOp^^ting  to  do  what  they  could 
for  the  benefit  of  the  College.  . .  . 

"The  great  representation  of  the  Col- 
lege at  the  dinner  showed  how  important 
the  matter  seemed  to  those  in  authority 
at  Cambridge. 

"We  acted  on  what  seemed  to  be  the 
demand  of  the  College  at  once.  The  first 
thing  we  did  was  to  get  up  a  census  or 
list  of  the  Harvard  men  in  and  immedi- 
ately about  New  York,  including  Brook- 
lyn. Will  you  believe  it,  we  could  find 
only  about  145  —  of  which  number  my 
Class  of  1852  contributed  ten.  In  fact 
there  were  very  few  members  of  the 
older  dasses  resident  here,  though  among 
them  were  many  conspicuous  New 
Yorkers.  Of  the  dergy,  Drs.  Tj^ng, 
Osgood,  Bellows  and  I  think  Washbum» 
and  Dean  Hoffman.  Of  the  medical 
men.  Dr.  Martin  Paine,  the  oldest  among 
us.  Dr.  WiUard  Parker  and  Dr.  John  O. 
Stone.  Of  the  lawyers  were  William 
Emerson,  M.  Prichard  and  James  C. 
Carter,  and  my  brother,  Joe,  Addison 
Brown  and  Johnson  Taylor. 

"I  remember  an  amazing  inddent 
connected  with  that  first  dinner.  I  was 
deputed  to  invite  old  Dr.  Tyng  [1817]  to 
attend  as  an  invited  guest,  he  not  bdng 
a  member  of  the  Club.  I  called  on  him 
at  his  parsonage.  He  was  then  a  very 
old  man.  He  seemed  interested  in  the 
College  and  expressed  himself  as  de- 
lighted to  come  to  the  dinner.  I  bade 
him  good-bye  and  got  to  the  door  when 
he  called  me  back.  *Look  here,'  said  he, 
•wiU  they  smoke?'  *WeU,'  I  said.  'I 
suppose  af  t^  the  dinner  some  of  them 
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will  smoke/  *WeU,  then,'  said  he,  'I 
can*t  come,  I  can't  come';  and  he  did  n't 
come. 

"That  dinner  and  possibly  the  next 
one  was  held  in  a  restaurant  on  14th 
Street,  two  or  three  doors  west  of  Broad- 
way, called  the  'Maison  cTore*  I  may 
spell  it  wrongly.  Our  first  place  of  meet- 
ing was  in  the  upper  loft  of  a  business 
building  on  Broadway,  West  Side,  a  little 
above  14th  Street.  I  think  we  met 
monthly  for  business  with  refreshments 
aft^  the  meeting.  I  remember  that  at 
one  end  of  the  long  room  were  the  par»- 
phemalia  of  a  Masonic  or  Odd  Fellows 
Society,  carefully  covered  up  with  sheets. 
We  gathered  into  the  Oub,  the  larger 
part  of  the  Harvard  men  in  the  city,  but 
still  many  did  not  join.  My  earliest 
year-book  is  that  of  1882.  Perhaps  you 
have  much  earlier  ones. 

"The  first  real  work  of  service  we  did 
as  a  Club  for  the  College  was  collecting 
money  to  relieve  it  after  the  great  fire  in 
Boston.  A  large  committee  was  ap- 
pointed. We  met  at  Dr.  Bellows's  study 
adjoining  his  church  in  20th  or  21st 
Street,  known  as  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Zebra.  We  did  very  well  considering  the 
prevailing  prejudice  against  the  College 
on  rdigious  grounds,  which  was  intense 
and  bitto*,  especially  among  the  so- 
called  Evangelical  Churches  of  New 
York,  Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian, 
which  included  a  very  large  part  of  the 
good  people  of  the  dty  who  had  the 
means  to  give  and  who  were  in  general 
liberal  givers.  Many  gave  a  curt  re- 
fusal to  give  on  that  ground.  I  called 
on  an  eminent  citizen  who  was  known 
to  be  very  rich  and  very  liberal  to  chari- 
ties generally,  but  a  pillar,  yes  two  or 
three  pillars,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
I  stated  the  case  of  the  College,  a  great 
loss  of  its  funds  by  the  failure  of  the  in- 
surance companies,  as  I  now  remember, 
in  which  the  funds  of  the  College  were 


invested  —  then  treated  as  a  perfectly 
pr(^)er  investment.  This  gentleman 
heard  'me  patiently  and  then  said, 
*Young  man,  you  might  be  in  better 
business  than  collecting  money  for  a 
Godless  College,*  adding  something  to 
the  effect  that  the  fire  was  an  obvious 
visitation  of  Providence.  Of  course,  I 
got  no  money  from  him.  Yet  personally 
I  fdt  kindly  treated.  He  evidently  had 
a  big  heart,  yearning  for  the  heathen, 
both  foreign  and  domestic.  He  invited 
me  to  sit  in  his  pew  some  Sunday.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  he  thought  he  saw  an 
opportunity  to  pluck  a  brand  from  the 
burning.  We  parted  with  mutual  re- 
spect. I  acted  as  treasurer  of  this  fund 
and  have  or  had  the  receipts  of  Mr. 
Hooper,  the  Treasurer  of  the  College, 
for  the  repiittances  we  made.  I  do  not 
remember  the  amount.  It  was  several 
thousand  dollars.  Most  of  the  Harvard 
men  were  professional  men,  not  of  large 
incomes,  but  they  gave  liberally  for 
their  means  and  we  got  quite  a  good  sum 
outside  the  College  men." 

The  dinner  in  1866,  having  been  given 
by  Mr.  Lane,  is  generally  referred  to  as 
the  Lane  Dinner.  The  First  Annual  Din- 
ner of  the  Club  was  held  at  the  Maison 
Dor6e  on  February  22, 1867.  The  Third 
Annual  Dinner  of  the  Club  was  held  on 
February  23, 1869,  at  Delmonioo's,  where 
for  many  years  the  meetings  and  dinners 
of  the  Club  used  to  be  held. 

The  first  catalogue  of  the  Club  was 
prepared  in  1867.  At  that  time  the 
President  was  Rev.  Samuel  Osgood, 
D.D.;  the  Vice-Presidents  were  Dr. 
John  A.  Stone,  Frederick  A.  Lane,  and 
George  Baty  Blake,  Jr.;  the  Treasurer 
was  Charles  Emerson;  the  Secretary  was 
A.  C.  Haseltine;  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee consisted  of  Arthur  Amory  and 
A.  W.  Green;  and  the  Committee  on 
Admissions  was  composed  of  George 
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Dexter,  George  Lawrence,  Thomas 
Kinnicutt,  Albert  Stickney,  and  R.  N. 
BdlowB.  There  were  then  ninlety-five 
members  of  the  Club.  Monthly  meet- 
ings yrete  held  from  October  to  May, 
including  the  Annual  Dinner  of  Febru- 
ary 22. 

The  Club  from  its  beginning  always 
took  an  active  interest  in  all  mattes 
connected  with  the  University,  and  soon 
desired  representation  on  the  Board  of 
Overseers,  which  was  limited  to  residents 
of  Massachusetts.  This  desire  took  ex- 
pression at  a  meeting  of  the  Club  held 
at  Delmonico*8  on  November  16,  1878, 
at  which  a  committee  of  five,  consisting 
of  John  O.  Sargent,  Joseph  H.  Choate, 
Albert  G.  Browne,  Jr.,  Charles  C.  Bea- 
man,  and  William  Montgomery,  was 
appointed  "to  report  on  the  laws  that 
regulate  the  election  of  the  overseers  of 
Harvard  College,  with  special  reference 
to  such  provisions  as  are  supposed  to 
restrict  the  choice  of  the  Alumni  to 
graduates  residing  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Oub,  held  on 
March  15,  1879,  the  report  of  this  com- 
mittee was  received  and  it  was  "voted 
that  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows 
be  formally  recommended  by  the  Har- 
vard Club  of  New  York  to  the  Alumni 
of  the  University  as  a  candidate  for  Over* 
seer  at  the  next  Commencement."  A 
committee  on  Overseers  was  appointed 
and  was  "instructed  to  take  all  suit- 
able measures  in  the  name  of  and  in  be- 
half of  the  Club  to  secure  his  election." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Club  held  on 
April  19, 1879,  the  following  action  was 
taken: 

**  Whereas,  the  present  provincial 
usage  of  limiting  the  election  of  Over- 
seers of  Harvard  University  exdusivdy 
to  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  b  be- 
lieved to  be  detrimental  to  the  welfare 
of  the  University,  inconsistent  with  its 


claim  to  be  a  national  institution  and 
unwarranted  by  law; 

"  And  whereas,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing to  non-resident  alumni  representa- 
tion in  the  government  of  the  University, 
the  Harvard  Qub  of  New  York  City 
has  placed  in  nomination  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  W.  BeUows,  of  the  Class  of  1832, 
who  b  a  resident  of  said  city,  as  a  can- 
didate for  Overseer  at  the  election  of 
1879; 

**And  whereas,  it  is  the  usage  of  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation annually  in  May  to  request 
recoDunendations  by  lett^  from  all  the 
electors,  irrespective  of  their  residence, 
for  all  the  vacancies  to  be  filled  in  the 
Board  of  Overseers,  and  to  prepare  and 
furnish  at  the  p<^  on  Commencement 
Day  ballots  containing  the  names  having 
the  highest  number  of  recommenda- 
tions, calculated  according  to  what  is 
called  the  Hare  system; 

**And  whereas,  according  to  this  sys- 
tem it  will  promote  the  election  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bellows  if  electors  shall  an- 
swer this  request  by  inserting  kis  name 
alone  and  no  others  in  their  reqx>n8e 
to  the  request  of  said  committee; 

"  Resolved,  that  the  Harvard  Club  sug- 
gests to  its  members  and  electors  gen- 
erally to  reconmiend  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry 
W.  Bdlows,  and  no  other  ^person,  in  their 
replies  to  said  committee,  and  also  to  at- 
tend at  Cambridge  on  Commencement 
Day,  June  21,  and  vote  for  him  at  the 
polls. 

"Resolved,  that  the  Secretary  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  this  vote  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Club,  and  in  its  name  and 
behalf  send  copies  also  to  all  other  Haiv 
vard  Clubs  in  the  United  States. 

"Resolved,  that  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  the  Alumni  Association  are 
requested  by  the  Harvard  Club  of  New 
York  City  to  insert  the  name  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Heniy  W.  Bdlows»  of  the  Class  of 
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18S2,  in  the  list  of  suggested  names  of 
suitable  candidates  for  Overseers  which 
th^  make  to  electors  this  year. 

"Resolved^  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Club  transmit  a  copy  of  this  vote  to  the 
Secretary  of  said  Committee  and  re- 
quest a  written  response. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  Belr 
lows  was  elected  an  Overseer  at  Com- 
mencement in  1879,  and  the  minutes  of 
the  Club,  of  a  meeting  held  on  Decem- 
ber 20,  1879,  show  that  he  rendered  the 
following  report: 

*'Dr.  Bellows  gave  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  reception  in  the  Board  of 
Overseers  at  Cambridge.  His  name  has 
been  printed  in  the  Catalogue  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board;  he  has  been  assigned 
to  duty  on  two  special  committees  and 
has  in  general  been  treated  with  the  ut- 
most courtesy.  A  Committee  has  been 
appointed  to  consider  his  right  to  his 
seat,  but  he  believes  no  report  will  be 
made  and  that  he  will  be  allowed  to  re- 
main undisturbed  in  possession. 

**  He  further  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  other  members  of  the  Board,  are  as 
fine  a  set  of  men  as  he  ever  met  in  hb 
life. 

"He  has  attended  all  the  regular 
meetings  thus  far,  four  in  number,  hav- 
ing missed  but  one  meeting,  which  was 
specially  called.  On  motion  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Osgood  the  thanks  of  the  Club  were 
offered  to  Dr.  Bellows  for  his  fidelity 
to  the  important  trust  confided  to 
him. 

"An  interesting  discussion  between 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Osgood  with  reference  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Divinity  School  resulted  in 
general  satisfaction." 

The  question  of  securing  representa- 
tion on  the  Board  of  Overseers  had  ap- 
parently been  discussed  for  several  years 
prior  to  the  dection  of  Dr.  Bellows,  and 
that  the  graduates  of  Massachusetts 


were  in  sympathy  with  the  desire  for 
representation  on  the  part  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  New  York  is  shown  by  a  letter  of 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  to  Judge 
William  G.  Choate  written  on  March  9, 
1878,  as  follows: 

"Newport,  R.I..  March  9,  1873. 
"Wii.  G.  Choate,  Esq., 

"Deab  Sir:  Mr.  J.  C.  Davis  read  to 
the  Conmiittee  of  Nomination  for  Har- 
vard Overseers  your  letter  in  regard  to 
New  York  nominees.  This  matter  of 
the  non-eligibility  of  non-residents  of 
Massachusetts  is  attracting  some  atten- 
tion. It  is  not,  as  you  supposed,  a  mere 
act  of  the  Alumni,  but  a  part  of  the 
organic  law,  left  unchanged  from  the 
time  when  Harvard  was  a  State  Uni- 
versity. The  basis  still  remains  as  in  the 
Act  of  1810  'all  inhabitants  within  the 
State.'  (See  Catalogue  for  187«-7d, 
p.  18.)  The  later  acts  merely  affect  the 
form  of  choosing,  and  relieve  from  re- 
strictions as  to  profession,  etc.,  but 
leave  the  restriction  of  residence.  The 
new  Yale  Charter  avoids  this  mistake. 

"Every  year,  scattering  votes  are 
wasted  by  being  thrown  for  non-resi- 
dents. Valuable  members  may  lose  their 
Overseership  by  removing  a  few  miles. 
Candidature  is  thus  restricted;  e.g.,  a 
candidate  who  was  to  have  been  strongly 
urged  this  year,  Mr.  F.  W.  Tilton,  Prin- 
cipal of  Andover  Academy,  a  man  singu- 
larly well  qualified,  is  incapacitated  by 
prospective  removal  to  Rhode  Island 
(this  city).  He  will  be  hardly  farther  off 
than  before,  —  and  much  nearer  than  if 
he  lived  in  Springfield,  —  but  he  is  be- 
yond the  State  line.  The  same  result 
would  have  followed  had  he  removed  to 
Portsmouth,  Exeter,  or  Concord,  N.H. 
If  there  is  to  be  a  geographical  limit,  it 
should  be  by  a  radius,  not  by  State  lines. 
But  I  think  the  discretion  of  the  Alumni 
would  better  settle  the  matter,  without 
restriction. 
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'<Our  Committee  fdt  the  full  force  of 
your  reasoning,  but  on  referring  to  the 
Statutes,  found  themselves  pow^ess. 
It  happened  that  Preadent  Eliot  had 
that  yeiy  morning  mentioned  this  evil 
to  me,  and  had  said  they  felt  some  fear 
of  reopening  the  question  in  the  Legis- 
lature lest  farther  and  undesirable 
changes  be  made.  This  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve. I  wish  very  mudi  that  your  New 
York  Harvard  Club  would  make  some 
suggestion  to  the  Alumni  on  the  subject, 
at  the  next  Annual  Meeting,  and  I  doubt 
not  it  would  have  great  weight  and 
might  lead  them  to  agitate  for  a  change. 
"Truly  yours, 
"Thos.  Wbntwobth  HiGomaoN.*' 

In  1887  the  Oub  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  list  of  Presidents  of  the  Qub  from 
its  commencement  is  an  honor  roll  of 
which  the  Club  is  exceedingly  proud. 
All  of  them  were  not  only  loyal  sons  of 
Harvard  and  actively  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Harvard  Club,  but  also 
men  well  known  in  the  general  com- 
munity. This  list  is  as  follows: 

Samuel  Osgood 1866 

Frederick  A.  Lane 1867 

John  O.  Stone 1868 

Henry  W.  BeUowe 1869 

Jamee  C.  Carter 1870  to  1872 

William  G.  Choate 1872  to  1874 

Joseph  H.  Choate 1874  to  1878 

John  O.  Sargent 1878  to  1881 

Francis  M.  Weld 1881  to  1883 

Charles  C.  Beaman 1883  to  1885 

Edmund  Wetmore 1885  to  1888 

Francis  O.  French 1888  to  1890 

Edward  King 1890  to  1895 

James  C.  Carter 1895  to  1899 

Edmund  Wetmore 1899  to  1901 

Charles  S.  Fairchild 1901  to  1905 

Austen  O.  Fox 1905  to  1906 

Joseph  H.  Choate 1906  to  1908 

Austen  Q.  Fox 1908  to  1909 

James  J.  Higginson 1909  to  1911 

Peter  B.Olney 1911  to  1913 

Amory  Q.  Hodges.   1913  to  the  present. 

Until  1886  the  Club  had  no  permanent 
quarters,  but  held  monthly  meetings 
and  an  annual  dinner,  generally  at  Dc^ 


momco's.  On  reaching  its  majority, 
however,  the  Club  rented  permanent 
quarto?  at  11  West  28d  Street  These 
quarters,  however,  soon  proved  entirdy 
inadequate,  and  in  1802  the  Club  pur- 
chased the  part  of  its  present  property 
fronting  fifty  feet  on  44th  Street  and 
running  to  the  centre  of  the  block,  num- 
bers 27  and  «9  West  44th  Street.  Upon 
these  lots  was  constructed  the  first  club- 
house, a  part  of  the  present  enlarged 
structure.  Then,  as  on  the  occasions  of 
its  subsequent  growth,  Messrs.  McKim, 
Mead  &  White  were  the  architects,  and 
the  fa^^e  whidi  they  designed  has  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
appropriate  and  beautiful  in  the  City. 
This  clubhouse  was  opened  in  1895,  — 
twenty  years  ago. 

By  1890  this  building  had  been  found 
inadequate,  and  on  April  5  of  that  year 
four  members  of  the  Club  bought  the 
property,  fifty  feet  in  width,  back  of  the 
then  clubhouse  running  through  to  45th 
Street.  In  1001  the  Club  appointed  a 
conunittee  to  consider  the  question  of 
purchasing  this  land  from  the  owners, 
who  were  holding  it  for  the  Club,  and 
soon  thereafter  the  land  was  purchased 
and  the  first  addition  to  the  clubhouse 
was  constructed.  This  includes  Har- 
vard Hall  and  the  rooms  above  it,  in- 
cluding twenty  bedrooms  and  three 
squash  courts.  For  the  first  time,  the 
Harvard  Club  then  had  rooms  in  which 
to  house  its  members,  but  these  have  al- 
ways been  held  for  transients.  Also,  for 
the  first  time,  the  Club  had  athletic  facili- 
ties, the  interest  in  whidi  has  constantly 
grown. 

This  first  addition  to  the  Harvard 
Club  building  was  formally  opened  at  a 
large  meeting  held  on  December  7, 1005, 
at  whidi  Preadent  Austen  G.  Fox,  *80, 
presided,  James  J.  Higginson,  '57,  rep- 
resented the  Building  Committee,  and 
President  Eliot,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  '52, 
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and  Edmund  W«tmore,  *60,  were  the 
speakers. 

After  another  period  of  ten  yean  the 
Harvard  Club  has  now  completed  its 
second  large  addition  to  the  dubbouse. 
In  the  early  part  of  1912  the  Board  of 
Managers  took  under  consideration  the 
question  of  enlarging  the  Clubhouse  and 
various  plans  were  discussed.  Certain 
generous  and  far-sighted  members  of 
the  Club  had  already  purchased  and 
were  holding  for  the  Club  at  cost  the 
lot  number  81  West  44th  Street,  with  a 
frontage  of  twenty-five  feet,  and  three 
lots,  numbers  82,  84  and  86  West  45th 
Street,  with  a  frontage  of  sixty  feet, 
these  lots  adjoining  the  Club  property. 
The  Board  finally  recommended  to  the 
Club  and  the  Club  decided  to  purchase 
these  properties  and  to  erect  an  addi- 
tion on  them.  This  gives  the  Club  a 
frontage  on  44th  Street  of  seventy-five 
feet  and  on  46th  Street  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  feet. 

The  financing  of  so  large  a  proposi- 
tion, including  the  purchase  of  the  land 
and  the  erection  of  the  present  addition, 
was  a  matter  which  was  given  the  closest 
attention.  It  was  felt  that  the  Club 
should  do  this  as  a  business  proposition, 
without  asking  for  any  subscriptions, 
and  this  plan  has  been  strictly  adhered 
to.  It  was  always  felt  that  there  should 
be  no  increase  in  the  initiation  fee  or 
dues  of  the  Club.  A  first  mortgage  of 
$750,000  was  arranged,  the  greater  part 
of  which  was  used  in  refunding  the  then 
existing  mortgages  on  the  several  prop- 
erties. For  the  construction  of  the  Club- 
house it  became  necessary  to  raise 
$500,000,  and  a  second  mortgage  in  this 
amount  was  made  on  June  1, 1914.  The 
bonds  issued  under  this  second  mort^ 
gage  were  promptly  subscribed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Club,  and  in  fact  the  issue 
was  oversubscribed. 

The  construction  of  the  Clubhouse  was 


supervised  by  a  Building  Committee 
consisting  of  Charies  S.  Fairchild,  '68, 
Amory  G.  Hodges,  '74,  Franklin  Reming- 
ton, *87,  Thomas  W.  Slocum,  '90.  Lang- 
don  P.  Marvin,  *9a,  John  W.  Prentiss, 
*98,  Nicholas  Biddle,  '00,  E.  Gerry 
Chadwick,  '04,  J.  Otto  Stack,  '05,  and 
Paul  L.  Hanunond,  '06.  The  financial 
arrangements  were  referred  to  a  Finance 
Committee  consisting  of  Amory  G. 
Hodges,  '74,  George  R.  Sheldon,  '79, 
J.  P.  Morgan,  '89,  George  Blagden,  '90, 
Thomas  W.  Lamont,  '92,  Alexander  M. 
White,  '92,  Edwin  G.  Merrill,  '95,  James 
A.  StiUman,  '96,  Francis  M.  Weld,  '97, 
Samuel  L.  Fuller,  '96,  G.  Hermann 
Kinnicutt,  '98,  John  W.  Prentiss,  '98^ 
William  Woodward,  '98,  George  F. 
Baker,  Jr.,  '99,  Albert  J.  Sheldon,  '01, 
and  Charies  S.  Sargent,  '02. 

The  architects  of  the  addition  were, 
as  before,  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  & 
White,  and  the  general  contractors  were 
Mark  Eidlits  &  Sons. 

The  latest  addition  gives  kitchen, 
bookkeeping,  office,  and  other  space  in 
the  basement;  on  the  first  floor  are  new 
offices,  coat-rooms,  lavatory,  baivroom, 
and  a  large  dinin^^'room  two  stories  in 
height,  with  a  gallery  on  three  sides. 
The  grill-room  has  also  been  enlarged. 
The  construction  of  the  dining-room 
has  permitted  the  Club  to  transform 
Harvard  Hall  into  its  original  concep- 
tion of  a  large  meeting-hall  and  lounge; 
the  room  has  been  comfortably  fur- 
nished with  tables,  chairs,  and  lounges, 
rugs  have  been  spread  over  the  stone 
floor,  and  on  the  stone  walls  have  been 
hung  tapestries. 

On  the  second  floor  in  the  new  addi- 
tion are  additional  reading  and  writing- 
rooms;  on  the  third  floor,  a  comfortable 
billiard-room  and  three  private  dining- 
rooms,  which  may  be  opened  into  one 
large  hall.  On  the  fourth  and  fifth  floors 
are  bedrooms,  thirty-four  in  number,  of 
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wfaidi  twenty-four  are  provided  with 
private  baths  and  ten  are  smaller  rocmis, 
with  running  water  in  each  room  and 
with  convenient  showers  and  baths.  The 
Club  now  has  fifty-four  bedrooms,  all  of 
which  are  reserved  for  transients,  for 
some  of  which  the  Club  charges  $1.50  a 
night,  for  others  $2.50,  and  for  others 
$3.50. 

On  the  sixth  floor  are  two  new  squash 
courts,  and  two  of  the  old  squash  courts 
have  been  enlarged  to  a  standard  size. 
There  are  also  dressing-rooms,  showers 
and  baths,  lavatories,  and  a  barber  shop. 
On  the  seventh  floor  are  a  swimming- 
pool  and  a  solarium  or  lounge-room. 
These  rooms,  being  on  the  top  floor,  have 
abundant  light  and  air,  and  the  lounge 
is  probably  unique. 

While  the  Harvard  Clubhouse  is  now 
so  large,  its  atmoq[>here  has  not  in  any 
respect  changed.  It  is  still  a  home  for 
Harvard  men  in  New  York,  and  the 
clubhouse  is  above  all  things  homelike. 
While  the  Oub  seeks  to  give  facilities 
of  all  kinds  to  all  of  its  members,  it 
has  always  kept  prominently  in  mind 
the  fact  that  one  of  its  chief  functions 
is  to  furnish  a  home  for  the  younger 
men  in  New  York,  especially  for  those 
whose  families  live  elsewhere.  The 
Club  still  maintains  its  sixty-five-cent 
table  d'h6te  dinners,  and  maintains  its 
dues  and  initiation  fee  at  reasonable 
rates. 

The  growth  of  the  Club  has  been 
steady.  In  1867  the  first  catalogue 
showed  that  the  Club  had  95  members. 
The  catalogue  of  1871  showed  a  member- 
ship of  189.  In  1895,  when  the  Oub- 
house  was  opened,  the  Club  had  about 
700  members,  and  in  1905  about  2500 
members.  The  membership  of  the  Club 
is  now  slightly  over  4000,  of  whom  about 
2100  are  non-^^dent  and  1900  resident 
members. 

The  facilities  presented  by  the  latest 


addition  to  the  Clubhouse  are  such  that 
a  mudi  larger  membership  can  be  com- 
fortably handled.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
Club  to  indude  every  available  Har- 
vard man  living  in  or  about  New  York 
City  and,  as  New  York  is  the  com- 
mercial centre  of  the  country,  and  so 
many  Harvard  men  visit  it  from  time  to 
time,  to  be  the  non-resident  graduate 
centre. 

This  latest  addition  to  the  clubhouse 
makes  it  one  of  the  most  comi^ete,  use- 
ful and  beautiful  dub  buildings  in  the 
wOTld  and  a  ddij^tful  home  for  all  Har- 
vard men.  llie  furnishing  of  such  a 
home  has  always  been  one  of  the  chief 
aims  of  the  Club.  Its  other  imnctpal 
ambition  is  to  be  a  useful  and  worthy 
representative  in  New  York  of  Harvard 
University. 


The  dedication  of  the  new  additions 
to  the  building  of  the  Harvard  Club  — 
additions  whidi  double  the  capadty  of 
the  house  —  occurred  in  the  new  dining- 
room  of  the  Club  on  Nov.  8.  Every  seat 
in  the  room  was  taken  and  men  stood 
in  the  back  and  in  the  galleries. 

A.  G.  Hodges,  '74,  President  of  the 
Club,  was  the  presiding  officer.  He  in- 
troduced first  L.  P.  Marvin,  *98,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Club,  who  gave  a  lucid  and 
very  interesting  review  of  the  problems 
of  building  which  had  been  so  success- 
fully met  and  a  description  of  the  addi- 
tions. E.  G.  Chadwidc,  '04,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee,  then  pre- 
sented to  the  President  the  cancded 
vouchers,  showing  that  all  payments  for 
the  new  addition  had  been  made.  On 
behalf  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston, 
O.  B.  Roberts,  '86,  presented  a  huge 
silver  bowl,  in  accepting  which  Mr. 
Hodges  said,  "I  can  assure  you  that 
the  acknowledgment  of  this  bowl  will 
be  made  in  protest  shape,  and  in  addi- 
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tion  that  we  will  attend  to  this  bowl  as 
well  as  others."  In  conclusion  of  the 
dedication  Mr.  Hodges  read  the  follow- 
ing poem  by  £.  S.  Martin,  '77: 

In  vain  the  pains  our  fellows  take 

To  house  us  all  so  fairly  here. 
In  vain  what  was,  a  pledge  they  make. 

These  new  expansions  now  to  rear, 
In  vain  the  architect,  his  plan 

And  builders'  contracts  are  fulfilled. 
In  vain  this  whole  oonodt  of  man, 

Unless  the  Lord  the  house  doth  build. 

Not  bricks  alone  sufSdent  are. 

Nor  carvings,  nor  upholstered  seats, 
Nor  swimming-tank,  nor  eke  a  bar. 

Our  faith's  ambition  to  complete; 
Nor  space  nor  light  avoid  the  rub, 

Nor  sum  of  all  art's  pious  care: 
A  house  is  not  a  Harvard  Club 

Unless  the  Harvard  spirit 's  there. 

The  spirit  saveth;  cherish  it! 

It  matters.  All  this  else  is  just 
Our  casual  baggage  as  we  flit 

From  whence  to  whither  as  we  must. 
What  coimts  is  what  shall  ever  be  — 

The  godly  fathers'  faith  we  feel 
In  Chriato  et  Ecelesiae 

And  VeriUu  upon  their  seal. 

Thanks  for  this  generous  pile  that  so 

Completely  meets  our  creature  needsl 
Blest  be  its  use  and  may  it  grow 

To  seem  to  us  as  time  proceeds 
A  statelier  mansion  of  the  soul 

Of  Harvard,  whence  shall  alwajrs  come 
Wisdom  ready  at  call  of  r<dl, 

Valor  at  tap  of  drum. 

The  President  then  said,  "We  now 
proceed  to  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  this  Club."  He  called 
attention  to  the  bronze  replica  of  the 
orginal  call  of  1866  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  door  leading  into  the  din- 
in^room  of  the  Qub  by  IngersoU 
Amory,  '96,  a  son  of  Arthur  Amory,  '62, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  call.  Mr. 
Hodges  read  a  letter  from  W.  G.  Choate, 
'52,  who  was  unable  to  be  present,  and 
then  introduced  J.  H.  Choate,  '52,  as 
"the  best  asset  of  the  Harvard  Club  of 
New  York."  Mr.  Choate  spoke  in  part 
as  follows: 

"  When  I  was  in  College,  we  had  a  very 
diarming  pnieuor  —  many  charming 


prcrfessors,  but  one  that  exceeded  them 
all.  We  called  hun  'Potty'  Channing. 
I  find  on  reference  to  the  Catalogue  that 
his  real  name  was  Edward  Tyrrel  Chan- 
ning, but  no  one  ever  called  him  that. 
He  was  the  father  of  Harvard  English, 
the  best  English  that  I  ever  heard  spoken 
on  either  side  of  the  water.  He  was  vary 
quaint  himself,  and  was  very  fond  of 
giving  us  very  quaint  subjects  for  our 
semi-monthly  f orensics,  and  one  he  gave 
us,  that  I  have  never  failed  to  remember, 
and  which  comes  to  me  very  strongly 
tonight,  was:  'He  who  has  lived  lustoiy 
de^Hses  the  gownsmen  who  sit  in 
cloistered  ease  and  write  about  what 
they  know  not.' 

"Now,  in  preparation  for  this  even- 
ing, I  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  last  pub- 
lication of  the  Harvard  Club  Catalogue, 
and  so  far  as  I  could  see,  from  scanning 
its  pages,  the  whole  history  of  the  Club, 
as  known  to  those  writers  who  'sat  in 
cloistered  ease'  and  got  it  up,  began  with 
the  incorporation  of  the  Club  in  1887. 
But  there  was  a  long  period  of  existence 
before  that  to  which  no  allusion  is  made 
in  the  pages  of  the  last  catalogue,  for  it 
was  1866,  as  I  remember,  that  I  at- 
tended the  first  dinner  of  the  Harvard 
Qub  at  Delmonico's,  the  Qub  having 
itself  been  organized  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore. There  were  present,  as  distin- 
guished guests,  two  ez-Presidents  now, 
but  one  of  them  the  acting,  real  Presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College  at  that  time, 
the  Reverend  Thomas  Hill,  and  his  pred- 
ecessor, the  Reverend  Jared  Sparks, 
the  best  President  in  my  opinion  that 
Harvard  has  ever  had,  —  the  present 
company  only  excited.  He  was  a  won- 
derful President;  he  knew  how  to  man- 
age boys,  as  we  were  at  that  time.  If 
any  complaint  was  brought  to  him  about 
the  boys,  he  always  said,  'Let  the  boys 
alone,  they'll  take  care  of  themselves.' 

"I  will  tell  you  one  little  incident  that 
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shows  the  difference  between  the  Presi- 
dent of  that  day  and  the  Presidents  that 
we  have  known  since.  Mr.  Edward 
Everett  was  the  President,  and  after  I  had 
been  in  College  about  a  week  —  I  came 
from  the  antiquated  city  of  Salem,  whidi 
was  not  remarkable  for  its  knowledge  of 
etiquette  —  I  received  a  message  from 
Mr.  Alexander  Everett,  the  President's 
secretary,  'wouldn't  I  please  come  to 
his  office/  I  went  there  in  great  appre- 
hension; I  did  not  know  but  what  I  had 
committed  the  unpardonable  sin.  He 
looked  very  solemn,  and  he  said,  'Mr. 
Choate,  the  President  has  directed  me 
to  say  to  you  that  you  passed  him  in 
Harvard  Square  yesterday  without 
toudiing  your  hat.  I  trust  that  this  of- 
fense will  never  again  be  repeated.' 
I  thought  of  Eliot  ~  Eliot,  stalking 
through  Harvard  Square,  through  the 
whole  of  the  College  Yard,  and  no  no- 
tice taken  of  him.  And  I  thought  what 
a  wonderful  change  had  come  over  the 
manners  of  the  association. 

"Well,  looking  back  to  those  distant 
days,  reminds  me  of  several  other  things 
in  which  the  College  then  differed  from 
the  College  now.  I  remember  that  it  was 
the  last  year  of  the  College  Commons. 
We  fed  then,  or  were  fed,  in  the  base- 
ment of  University  Hall.  There  were 
two  sections,  one  at  two  dollars  and  a 
half  a  week,  and  one  to  which  I  resorted 
at  two  dollars  a  week,  called  'Starva- 
tion Hollow' — and  it  was  not  quite 
worthy  of  the  name.  It  was  meat  one 
day,  and  pudding  the  next,  and  I  really 
think  it  was  better  for  our  health  than 
some  of  the  feasts  to  which  you  now  re- 
sort. The  alleviating  part  of  it  was  that 
we  fed  with  the  College  silver,  which 
bore  the  ancient  arms  of  Harvard,  dec- 
orated since  1638  with  that  magic 
word  'Veritas'  iq)on  them,  which  has 
carried  Harvard  through  nearly  three 
centuries,  from  honor  to  honor,  and 


from  glory  to  glory.  I  wondered  where 
those  wonderful  spoons  were,  with  the 
College  arms,  and  I  asked  President 
Eliot  tonight,  and  he  said,  'Why,  I've 
got  a  dozen  of  them  myself,'  I  do  not 
wish  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  the  dis- 
tinguished ez-President  of  the  College, 
the  President  Emeritus;  he  deserved  all 
the  spoons  that  he  could  carry  away, 
but  he  did  not  really  carry  these  away. 
He  told  me  how  he  got  them;  that  there 
was  an  auction  sale  in  1868  of  those  won- 
derful spoons.  How  each  one  of  us 
wishes  that  he  had  been  at  that  sale! 
Well,  the  purchaser  of  these  spoons  pre- 
sented them  to  the  President  of  Har- 
vard, in  recognition  <^  his  wonderful 
service. 

"  I  have  said  that  I  boarded  in '  Starvar 
tion  Hollow*  at  two  dollars  a  week.  It 
was  the  best  that  my  father  could  pos- 
sibly do.  He  was  a  very  proud  Harvard 
man.  He  had  graduated  in  1818,  and 
thirty  years  afterwards,  in  1848,  he  had 
four  sons  in  the  Annual  Catalogue  of 
Harvard  College.  I  have  often  seen  him 
pay  out  what  I  believe  was  his  last  dol- 
lar in  payment  of  the  College  bills,  but 
he  had  graduated  himself  thirty  years 
before,  and  he  was  determined  that  if 
he  failed  in  everything  else,  those  four 
boys  of  his  should  be  educated  at  Har- 
vard, and  there  were  we,  that  year,  1848^ 
one  medical  student,  one  Senior,  and 
two  Freshmen,  and  I  have  always  car- 
ried the  memory  of  that  fact  with  the 
supreme  conviction  in  my  mind  and 
heart  that  he  was  one  of  the  fathers 
worth  having. 

"But  I  must  hurry  on  to  my  arrival 
in  New  York,  and  the  ten  years  before 
the  formation  of  the  Harvard  Club;  ten 
years  before  it  had  begun  to  be  thou^t 
of.  In  1855,  when  I  came  here,  there  was 
no  relation  at  all  existing  between  New 
York  and  Harvard  College.  Harvard 
was  looked  upon,  as  perhaps  it  was»  as 
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a  provincial,  li«retioal  concern,  hardly 
worthy  <^  recognition  by  the  great  dig- 
nitaries of  the  metropolis  of  New  York. 
Nobody  ever  then  thought,  in  New  York 
State,  of  sending  their  boys  to  Harvard, 
and  very  few  people  ever  thought  of 
coming  to  settle  in  New  York  after 
graduating  from  Harvard  College.  There 
were  not,  I  think,  over  twenty  or  thirty 
graduates  of  Harvard  in  New  York  at 
that  time.  They  never  thought  of  a 
dub.  There  were  not  enough  of  them  to 
form  a  club,  but  great  events  were  com- 
ing on,  and  great  events  were  happen- 
ing. That  great  'new  birth  of  freedom' 
that  Lincoln  prophesied  at  Gettysburg 
was  about  to  come,  and  as  the  years 
rolled  on  from  *65  to  *66,  —  you  know 
the  whole  of  the  wonderful  history  of 
our  country  that  has  been  crowded  in 
those  ten  years,  —  there  came  the  time 
for  the  formation  of  the  Harvard  Club. 

"It  was  my  brother  William,  who,  in 
1866,  prepared  alone,  out  of  his  own 
brain,  the  Constitution  of  the  Harvard 
Club,  which  appears  one  of  the  few  relics 
of  antiquity  which  is  preserved  in  yoiur 
catalogue.  It  consisted  of  two  articles: 
•Article  Krst:  The  Harvard  Qub  shall 
be  perpetual.  Article  Second:  What- 
ever changes  shall  be  made  in  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  the  club,  no  change 
shall  ever  be  made  in  this  first  article.' 
That  is  the  way  it  stands  today,  as  it  was 
when  the  Harvard  Club  was  founded. 

"  Well,  the  *  new  birth  of  freedom  *  was 
working.  Men  were  beginning  to  crowd 
to  New  York  who  never  in  previous  de- 
cades had  thou^t  of  coming  here  before. 
New  York  was  sending  its  sons  to  Har- 
vard; fathers  who  never  had  thought  of 
sending  them  there  before,  and  a  great 
event  occurred  in  the  history  of  Har- 
vard which  is  worth  recalling  tonight  in 
this  presence,  and  that  was  in  1869,  the 
election  of  Charles  W.  Eliot  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College.    That  event 


transformed,  in  a  few  years,  the  little, 
provincial,  out-of-the-way  College  of 
Harvard  into  a  great,  national  univer- 
sity, as  it  stands  today." 

The  next  speaker  was  President  Eliot 
who,  after  stating  the  bond  which  made 
It  possible  for  Harvard  men  the  world 
over  to  associate  in  clubs,  the  bond 
created  by  loyalty  to  common  Harvard 
ideals,  discussed  the  problems  of  today. 
In  his  incomparable  way  he  re-defined 
the  growing  insistence  on  the  necessity 
of  obedience,  as  exhibited,  for  instance, 
at  Plattsburg,  in  a  manner  consonant 
with  Harvard  ideals  of  personal  freedom 
and  initiative,  as  quick  response  to  a 
signal,  as  the  perfection  of  cooperative 
effort.  President  Lowell,  the  last  speak- 
er, looked  ahead  to  the  great  future  of 
the  University,  to  a  time  when  it  should 
be  loved  as  well  as  honored  by  other  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  when  it  should  be 
able  to  care  for  all  its  students  as  they 
should  be  cared  for,  when  it  should  be 
able  to  make  every  one  feel  that  he,  in- 
dividually, and  his  problems,  were  the 
aim  of  education.  He  ended  with  the 
fine  words: 

"I  look  forward  to  a  Harvard  that 
shall  keep  open  the  pathway  to  every 
profession  that  may  now  exist,  or  may 
in  the  future  arise  among  men,  each 
school  developed  fully  under  its  own 
faculty,  that  we  may  send  out  into  the 
country  men  highly  fitted  for  every 
profession  that  the  oountiy  knows. 

"Beyond  that,  I  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  Harvard  will  do  more  than 
she  has  done  before,  far  more  than  any 
American  University  has  ever  done,  in 
the  advancement  of  human  knowledge; 
shedding  light  over  the  whole  world; 
as  Bologna  did  in  her  day,  and  Paris 
m  her  day.  Gentlemen,  we  have  our 
chance  now,  when  the  Old  World,  which 
was  the  centre  of  light,  is  torn  with  dis- 
tractions, her  civilization  set  backwards 
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to  a  point  from  which  it  will  take  her 
years  and  years  to  recover.  It  is  our 
time  to  seize  the  banner  and  carry  it 
forward,  and  I  hope  that  fifty  years 
hence  Harvard  will  be  a  place  from 
which  the  greatest  scientific  and  liter- 
ary productions  will  come.  But,  gentle' 
men,  if  all  our  dreams  of  a  greater  Har- 
vard, of  what  may  hi4>pen  in  the  future, 
come  true,  we  shall  be  disappointed, 
because  if  Harvard  cannot  in  the  future 
do  something  far  beyond  anything  we 
can  now  conceive,  if  she  does  not  see 
visions  beyond  anything  we  can  now  im- 
agine, then  she  will  have  been  false  to 
her  past,  and  will  no  more  be  the  Har- 
vard that  we  have  loved  and  honored." 

VARIA. 
"  BALM  FOR  THE  SOULS  OP  MEN." 

(In  William  James's  laboratory,  a  iriend 
asked: 

*'  What  are  you  doing  there?  " 

*'I  am  seeking  balm  for  the  souls  of  men," 
replied  the  philosopher.) 

I 
Balm  far  the  souU  of  men,  — 
He  sought  for  it  through  all  his  mortal 

years. 
To  heal  men's  heart-hurts  and  to  dry 

their  tears. 
To  make  them  whole  again. 
—  O  kindly  master  with  the  de^  dark 

eyes. 
And  didst  thou  find,  this  side  of  Paradise, 
Balm  for  the  souls  of  men? 


We  saw  thee  many  an  hour. 

In  that  old  Harvard  hall  'neath  bower- 

ing  trees. 
Ever  with  infinite  pains  yet  quiet  ease 
And  heaven-sent  power. 
Questing  for  light  and  Truth. 
—  O  high  of  heart  and  with  thy  faddess 

youth. 


In  memory  I  see  thee  searching  still 
For  that  medicament  for  mortal  ill! 
m 
Balm  for  the  souls  of  men,  — 
How  from  thy  moving  voice,  thy  eager 

pen. 
It  flowed,  —  we  apprehend,  who  cherish 

yet 
Those  radiant  hours,  nor  can  forget 
Thy  glorious  searching  on  the  seas  of 

time 
Por  that  whose  blissful  worth  I  may  not 

teU 
In  my  poor  perishable  rime,  — 
Albeit  I  loved  thee  well. 
And  in  my  dreaming  see  thee  seek  again 
Balm  far  the  saule  cf  men, 

Jahn  Rtueell  Hayes,  '89. 

CHARLES  EUOT  NORTON. 
To  College  men  he  taught  the  arts  called 
"fine": 
Yet     Sculpture,     Music*     Painting, 

Poetry  — 
Above  them  all.  Living  he  held  to  be 
The  great  Fine  Art.  Still  to  make  beauty 

shine 
Was  his  high  aim  and  joy;  whidi  did 
refine 
His  q^eech  and  ways.    In  vision  he 

could  see 
A   world   where   Art   should   order 
worthily 
Life's  duties,  and  with  labor  should  com- 
bine. 
Yet  of  the  outcome  he  was  hopeless. 
Small 
The  number  of  the  elect,  sordid  and 

grim 
The  world.  He  stood,  with  faith  in  all 
things  dim. 
Courteous  and  kindly,  yet  aloof  from  all; 
And  when  he  passed  from  earth,  't  was 
not  St.  Paul 
But  Pico  and  Fidno  greeted  him. 
Frederic  Palmer,  '69. 
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FOGG  ART  MDSEXJM. 
PAUL  J.  SACHS,  '00,  AiMtani  Director. 

With  singleness  of  purpose  and  quiet  enthusiasm  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Forbes  has  built  up  in  recent  years  the  permanent  collections  of  Harvard's 
Art  Museum,  and  is  now  directing  its  policies.  Only  a  few  graduates  real- 
ize that,  single-handed,  and  without  endowment  worthy  of  the  name,  very 
great  progress  has  been  made  under  his  guidance.  But  those  who  do 
understand  accUum  his  work  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

A  distinguished  critic  of  international  fame,  who  speaks  with  the  voice 
of  authority,  very  recently  expressed  the  view  that  he  has  come  to  pin 
his  faith  and  his  hope  for  a  really  great  university  museum  in  America 
to  the  Fogg  Museum.  Another  eminent  critic,  Dr.  Osvald  Siren,  of  the 
University  of  Stockholm,  who  has  just  deb'vered  a  course  of  public  lec- 
tures on  '<  Giotto  and  his  Followers,''  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fogg 
Art  Museum,  sa3r8 :  "  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  university  art  museum 
in  America  which  is  so  active,  and  so  usefully  active,  both  in  the  matter 
of  collecting  and  in  the  practical  use  to  which  the  collections  are  put  for 
teaching  purposes.  I  do  not  believe  that  anywhere  in  Europe  there  is  a 
university  museum  of  similar  importance  where  work  is  carried  on  with 
such  enthusiasm,  both  for  ideal  and  practical  ends." 

The  Fogg  Art  Musemn  is,  in  fact,  not  only  the  laboratory,  but  the 
treasure  house  as  well  of  an  increasingly  important  fine  arts  department 
It  serves  as  workshop  and  place  of  inspiration  for  a  group  of  earnest 
scholars,  who  are  free  from  the  modern  quantitative  craze,  and  yet  wel- 
come every  effort  of  the  Director  to  acquire  important  works  of  art  by 
purchase  or  loan. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  confronting  the  student  body  with  original 
worics  of  art  to  supplement  the  wealth  of  essential  photographic  material 
is  now  so  clearly  understood  by  all  good  teachers,  that  a  restatement  of 
this  recognized  fact  is  all  that  is  here  required. 

The  history  of  the  Museum  is  a  matter  of  record.  The  important  de- 
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tails  haye  been  frequently  stated  in  the  yearly  reports  of  the  Director. 
They  were  also  set  forth  by  him  in  these  pages  for  the  benefit  of  the  grad* 
nate  body  in  March,  1911. 

What  has  been  the  achievement  since  1911,  and  what  are  the  hopes  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Diyision  and  the  Director  for  the  f utore  ? 

Much  has  been  accomplished  in  these  last  few  years,  and  the  mere 
statistical  mention  of  salient  facts  will,  I  belieye,  prove  impressive. 

By  gift  and  purchase,  or  with  the  help  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of 
the  Fogg  Art  Museum  (organized  in  1912  to  increase  the  potential  power 
of  the  Museum,  but  still  in  its  infancy),  a  great  many  works  of  art  of  all 
sorts  have  been  added  to  the  permanent  collections,  of  iwhich  a  very  few 
of  the  most  notable  perhaps  are  these :  a  highly  important  *'  Annuncia- 
tion," by  the  14th  century  Sienese  painter,  Andrea  Yanni,  described  by 
Prof.  Ekigell  a  year  ago  at  a  meeting  of  the  ArcluBological  Institute,  and 
subsequently  published  by  him  in  Art  in  America  ;  also,  three  parts  of 
an  altar-piece  by  Spinello  Aretino,  of  which  for  some  years  the  centre 
panel  has  hung  in  the  gallery.  The  most  recent  acquisition,  here  repro- 
duced, is  that  of  a  superb  little  picture  of  '*  Christ  in  Limbo,'*  in  an  almost 
perfect  state  of  preservation,  painted  by  the  15th  century  inheritor  of  an 
earlier  tradition,  Stefano  di  Giovanni,  called  Sassetta,  to  whom  Mr.  Be- 
renson  has  devoted  his  well-known  monograph.  And  last,  but  not  least, 
there  should  be  included  in  this  too  brief  list  a  fine  portrait  of  Nicolas 
Triest,  Baron  d*Auweghem,  painted  by  Van  Dyck  in  his  early  manner. 
This  picture  is  also  reproduced  here  as  an  acquisition  of  prime  import- 
ance. It  belonged  at  one  time  to  the  eminent  Paris  collector,  Rudolph 
Eann,  from  whose  collection,  it  will  be  recalled,  were  drawn  so  many 
of  the  best  pictures  for  the  Altman  Collection,  since  bequeathed  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York. 

Outside  the  field  of  painting  there  have  been  added,  by  gift  and  pur- 
chase, drawings  by  William  Blake  and  others.  The  field  of  Chinese 
porcelain  and  sculpture  has  not  been  neglected,  and  there  have  also  been 
added  some  unusual  Greek  vases  and  terra-cottas.  A  small  room  is  now 
being  used  for  the  exhibition  of  a  gift  of  rare  rubbings  from  English 
monumental  brasses,  and  another  small  room  is  being  used  for  a  collec- 
tion of  Cretan  reproductions,  admirably  arranged  by  Professor  Chase. 

Furthermore,  485  books,  designed  particularly  for  the  constant  use  of 
students  in  the  Fine  Arts  courses,  have  been  carefully  added,  as  well  as 
2644  photographs  and  4027  slides.  The  photograph  and  slide  collections 
have  thus  grown  to  a  respectable  total  of  about  54,000,  and  form  a  truly 
invaluable  part  of  the  equipment. 

The  Print  Department,  second  in  this  country  only  to  that  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  and  already  years  ago  the  glory  of.  the 
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Fogg  Art  Maseum,  is  today,  as  always,  a  justly  prized  department,  which 
has,  since  1911,  added  between  500  and  600  prints  to  its  store  of  treasures. 
The  quality  of  these  acquisitions  has  been  of  the  very  highest  In  this,  as 
in  other  Departments,  the  larger  institution  in  Boston  has  shown  a  fine  co- 
operatiye  spirit  Not  only  is  Mr.  FitzRoy  Carrington,  the  curator  of  prints 
in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  of  Boston,  a  lecturer  on  the  history  of  en- 
graving at  Harvard  College,  but  there  are  also  frequent  and  generous 
loans  of  prints,  as  of  paintings,  sent  out  to  the  Fogg  Art  Museum. 

And  finally,  no  record  of  the  activities  at  Harvard^s  Art  Museum 
wonld  be  at  all  adequate,  if  emphasis  were  not  laid  on  the  remarkable 
series  of  special  loan  exhibitions  which  Mr.  Forbes  has  arranged  in 
recent  years.  These  exhibitions  have  afforded  him  and  Professors  Chase, 
Pope,  Post,  and  Edgell,  as  well  as  Miss  Dudley,  Assbtant  in  charge  of 
Prints,  an  opportunity  for  a  series  of  instructive  talks  to  students  and  the 
larger  public.  Since  1911  there  have  been  nineteen  such  special  exhibi- 
tions of  paintings  and  prints.  At  least  seven  of  these  have  been  of  unusual 
significance.  I  refer  to  the  exhibition,  in  1911,  of  the  work  of  Degas  ;  in 
1912  and  1913  to  the  exhibitions  of  Grerman  15th  and  16th  century 
engravings ;  to  an  exhibition  of  Oriental  works  of  ai-t ;  to  a  memorable 
Turner  exhibition ;  and  in  1914,  to  the  splendid  exhibition  of  Italian 
primitive  paintings,  which  from  February  26  to  March  18  attracted  al- 
most 3000  visitors.  In  the  current  academic  year  there  have  thus  far 
been  two  largely  attended  exhibitions  of  real  importance ;  one  of  early 
Italian  engravings,  and  another  of  Spanish  paintings,  which  has  just 
closed. 

In  addition  to  these  special  loan  exhibitions,  there  has  been  a  steady 
and  increasing  stream  of  highly  important  loans  of  single  pictures,  sent 
to  the  Museum,  one  at  a  time  for  varying  periods,  by  a  variety  of  well- 
wishers.  This  wise  and  generous  encouragement  greatly  stimulates  the 
teaching  staff.  In  this  way  there  have  passed  through  the  Museum 
since  1911  no  less  than  72  different  paintings,  16  original  drawings,  and 
34  miscellaneous  works  of  art,  such  as  a  15th  century  Grothic  chest, 
Italian  and  Persian  manuscripts,  a  Chinese  marble  head,  and  many 
other  rare  and  interesting  things.  To  enumerate  all  of  the  paintings  that 
have  tims  come  one  at  a  time  is  not  necessary,  but  the  mention  of  just 
a  few  will  indicate  the  general  character  and  importance  of  all,  namely  : 
two  paintings  by  Van  der  Weyden,  a  Fra  Angelico,  a  Paolo  Ucello,  a 
Piero  dei  Franceschi,  a  Ghirlandajo,  a  Cima  da  Conigliano,  a  Tintoretto, 
a  number  of  £1  Grecos,  two  paintings  by  Velasquez,  a  Hals  and  a  Rae- 
bum. 

In  this  record  of  substantial  achievement  I  have  only  hinted  by  in- 
direction at  the  spirit  of  joyous  enthusiasm  which  animates  the  entire 
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Department  It  cannot  fail  to  inspire  the  stadent  hodj.  It  may  he  fairly 
said  that  the  Musenm  itself,  with  its  splendid  collections  of  original  works 
of  art,  has,  silently  perhaps,  hut  none  the  less  effectively,  supplemented 
the  solid  achievements  of  a  scientifically  trained  corps  of  teachers. 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  activities  of  recent  years  afford  ground  for 
great  satisfaction.  Above  all,  they  hold  out  the  promise  of  the  right  sort 
of  progress  for  the  future.  A  Fine  Arts  Museum  at  Harvard  should 
occupy  as  distinct  a  place  in  the  life  of  the  University  as  does  the  Uhrary. 
In  addition  to  worthy  acquisitions  its  activity  should  be  scholarly,  in  di- 
rect and  indirect  ways.  In  conjunction  with  the  courses  of  instruction  it 
should  serve  as  a  laboratory  for  the  training,  not  only  of  well-informed 
laymen  and  of  competent  teachers,  but  also  of  a  group  of  scholars  pre- 
pared to  play  their  part  in  the  direction  of  municipal  museums  Uirough- 
out  the  country.  In  this,  as  in  other  fields  of  human  knowledge.  Harvard 
should  maintain  its  leadership.  Priceless  works  of  arts  from  the  Far  East 
and  from  Europe  continue  to  find  new  resting-places  in  this  country.  They 
are  likely  to  come  in  an  increasing  stream  after  the  war.  They  gravitate 
first  into  private  hands ;  sooner  or  later  the  public  receives  them.  Their 
proper  handling  will  require  the  trained  intelligence  of  a  class  of  experts 
of  whom  thus  far  our  universities  have  produced  too  few  of  distinction. 

Some  of  the  Harvard  men  already  engaged  in  this  service  left  Cam- 
bndge  long  before  the  modem  Fogg  Art  Museum,  with  its  fine  collec- 
tions of  original  works  of  art,  was  equipped  to  exert  its  influence  in  their 
training,  by  supplementing  their  course  of  study  and  instruction.  I  refer 
to  those  among  Museum  leaders  like  Robinson  and  Lythgoe,  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan ;  Gruest,  of  Cincinnati ;  Gentner,  of  Worcester ;  Reisner,  Dun- 
ham, Carter,  and  Lodge,  of  Boston.  Fortunately,  a  younger  generation 
of  Museum  men,  of  the  stamp  of  Breck,  Friedley,  and  Wetzel,  also  bear 
witness  to  Harvard's  leadership  in  this  interesting  field. 

Not  long  ago  Minneapolis  called  Breck,  one  of  the  recent  Harvard 
graduates,  into  its  service,  to  take  full  charge  of  its  richly  endowed  mu- 
seum. He  is  building  it  up  from  the  very  foundations.  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  in  New  York,  values  the  services  of  Friedley,  another 
recent  graduate,  who  is  taking  the  place  of  Dr.  Yalentiner  during  a  tem- 
porary absence.  So  elsewhere,  in  every  prosperous  municipality  in  the 
land,  in  the  next  ten  years  the  call  is  likely  to  come  for  thoroughly 
equipped  curators  and  directors.  Harvard  must  maintain  its  leadership 
in  this  new  profession,  the  dignity  of  which  is  as  yet  imperfectly  under- 
stood. Harvard  must  realize  now,  that  if  the  preparation  it  offers  is  to  be 
adequate,  the  student  should  have  daily  access  to  original  works  of  art  in 
every  field.  This  cannot  be  stated  too  frequently.  Large  numbers  of 
original  examples  are  not  needed,  but  a  few  of  the  best  are  essentiaL 
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Other  activities,  perhaps  less  obvioas,  should  be  fostered.  Jast  as  in 
England,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  so  here,  a  steady  stream  of  pub- 
lication, the  result  of  original  research,  should  flow  from  the  UniTersity 
Museum.  Harvard  should  aspire  to  offer  scholars  the  best  facilities  for 
such  constructive  work,  and  to  do  so  mast,  I  repeat,  see  to  it  that,  as  stu- 
dents in  the  formative  period,  they  come  into  contact  with  well«cho8en 
originals. 

The  Fogg  Museum  should  afford  graduate  students  opportunity  for 
work  in  the  field.  Under  its  auspices  the  most  promising  men  and  women 
(Harvard  graduates  and  others),  after  their  return  from  the  schools  at 
Athens  and  at  Rome,  should  be  encouraged  to  continue  work  of  ezcava* 
tion  and  exploration  in  Greece,  India,  Central  Asia,  China,  Japan,  and 
elsewhere.  The  results  of  their  labors  should  subsequently  be  sent  forth 
as  Museum  publications,  and  the  physical  finds,  as  largely  as  may  be, 
should  become  the  property  of  the  University  for  exhibition  purposes  and 
for  further  study  at  home. 

Foi*eign  scholars  of  distinction  should,  with  increasing  frequency,  be 
invited  to  lecture  to  the  teaching  staff  and  the  students. 

And  finally,  the  Museum  itself  should  be  enlarged  so  as  properly  to 
house  the  growing  collections ;  so  as  to  afford  adequate  facilities  for  loan 
exhibitions  of  old  masterpieces  as  well  as  of  the  best  contemporary  work. 
All  the  work  of  the  Fine  Arts  Department  should  be  concentrated  under 
one  roof.  There  should  be  adequate  room,  in  this  enlarged  and  remod' 
eled  building,  for  instruction  in  the  practice  of  painting  and  drawing, 
advanced  as  well  as  elementary.  The  equipment  should  be  ample,  so  that 
similar  opportunities  may  be  afforded  the  secondary  schools  of  Cam- 
bridge. In  this  way  the  Museum  may  still  further  serve  the  growing 
community. 

Such  a  program  for  sound  expansion  in  many  directions  requires  funds. 
A  reasonable  endowment  is  essential  if  the  work  is  to  be  carried  on  vig^ 
orously,  intelligently. 

It  is  the  hope  of  Mr.  Forbes  and  all  those  who  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  future  of  the  Fogg  Art  Museum  that  this  support  may  be  forth- 
coming soon. 

THE  FINAL  EXTENSION  OF  THE  FRANCHISE  TO  VOTE 
FOR  OVERSEERS. 

DR.  G.  B.  SHATTUCK,  '63. 

The  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  was  established  in  1642, 
and  until  1650,  when  a  charter  was  granted  and  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows became  the  Corporation,  was  the  sole  governing  body.  Even  then, 
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until  1657,  all  orders  and  by-laws  of  the  Corporation  required  the  con- 
sent of  the  Overseers.  From  1780  until  1810  the  Board  of  Overseers  was 
composed  practically  of  the  Grovemor,  lieutenant^Grovemor,  Council,  and 
Senate  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Congregational  ministers  of  certain 
specified  towns. 

In  1810, 1843,  and  1851  changes  were  made  in  the  composition  of  the 
Board,  and  in  1865  in  the  electorate,  which  was  transferred  from  the 
Legislature  to  the  bachelora  and  masters  of  arts  and  holders  of  honorary 
degrees.  This  Act  of  1865,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  ])alladinm  of  the 
liberties  and  the  safeguard  of  the  existence  almost  of  the  College,  has 
been  twice  amended.  An  amendment  was  passed  in  1880,  by  which  per* 
sons  not  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts,  and  otherwise  qualified,  were  made 
eligible  as  Overseers.  The  important  and  far-reaching  possibilities  of  this 
amendment  were  perhaps  not  entirely  appreciated  at  the  time ;  at  any 
rate,  it  met  comparatively  little  opposition,  though  really  effecting  a 
radical  change  in  the  Board  of  Overseers. 

Again  in  1889  the  Act  of  1865  was  amended  so  as  to  permit  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Australian  ballot  system  at  Cambridge  on  Commence- 
ment Day. 

So  much,  in  brief,  for  the  past  history  of  changes  touching  the  Board 
of  Overseers,  and  the  mode  of  its  election.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
changes  have  always  been  in  the  direction  of  a  broader  and  more  liberal 
eligibility  to  the  Board  of  Overseers,  of  a  broader  and  more  liberal  elec- 
torate, in  accordance  with  the  development  of  the  College  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  country  and  the  community  which  it  serves.  This  the  writer 
holds  has  been  both  wise  and  natural. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  story  of  the  movement  for  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  for  electing  the  Overseers  to  graduates  of  all  departments  of 
the  University. 

As  late  as  1865  Harvard  was  in  substance  a  college  and  not  a  univer- 
sity. In  1869  Mr.  Eliot  was  elected  President  of  Harvard  College.  He 
immediately  beg^n  to  preside  at  the  meetings  of  all  the  Faculties,  and 
gradually  the  same  relations  which  had  previously  existed  between  the 
two  governing  boards  —  the  Corporation  and  the  Overseers  —  and  the 
Academic  Department  or  College  were  extended  to  all  departments  of 
what  has  become  both  in  fact  and  in  name  a  University,  one  of  the  great 
universities  of  this  country. 

In  1881  President  Eliot  threw  out  a  suggestion,  in  a  short  paper  in 
King's  Harvard  Register^  that  the  privilege  of  voting  for  Overseers 
might  suitably  and  advantageously  be  extended  to  all  Harvard  graduates. 
The  following  extract  is  taken  from  this  paper  written  thirfy-five  years 
ago: 
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In  1865  the  ezolnsion  of  the  graduates  of  the  Schools  of  Divinity,  Law,  Medicine, 
and  Science  from  all  participation  in  the  election  of  the  Overseers  conld  be  readily 
explained  and  justified.  The  College  was  the  only  department  which  refused  to  admit 
uneducated  persons,  enforced  upon  its  students  a  long  residence  in  common,  and  offered 
some  reasonable  guarantee  that  most  of  its  graduates  were  educated  men. . .  .  Within 
the  past  ten  years,  however,  the  Professional  Schools  have  undergone  such  transfor- 
mations, that  many  of  the  differences  between  them  and  the  College  which  were  so 
striking  iu  1865,  no  longer  exist.  Thus  every  department  of  the  University,  except  the 
Dental  School  and  the  Bnssey  Institution,  now  has  an  effective  examination  for  ad- 
mission ;  every  department,  except  the  Dental  School,  has  a  course  of  study  covering 
at  least  three  years ;  and  every  department  gives  its  degree  only  upon  thorough  exam- 
ination. Moreover,  the  student  life  in  common  exists  in  the  Professional  Schools  to  a 
much  higher  degree  than  formerly,  and  an  admirable  spirit  of  strenuous  work  per- 
vades them  all.  finally,  the  interest  which  the  recent  graduates  of  the  Professional 
Schools  feel  in  the  University  and  its  management  is  quite  as  strong  as  that  of  the 
graduates  of  the  College,  and  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  productive  of  good  to  the  insti- 
tution* 

Though  the  subject  of  more  or  less  outside  discussion  during  the  inter- 
vening years,  the  matter  of  extension  did  not  come  before  the  Board  of 
Overseers  until  1887.  In  that  year  a  petition  from  certain  representatives 
of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  asking  for  the  privilege  of  the  fran- 
chise was  received  by  the  Overseers.  A  committee  consisting  of  three 
lawyers  was  appointed  by  the  Overseers  to  consider  and  report  upon  tliis 
petition.  This  committee  repoiiied  in  1888  through  its  chairman,  Roger 
Wolcott,  in  favor  of  extending  the  franchise.  The  report  was  laid  on  the 
table,  nineteen  members  of  the  Board  being  present 

In  1889  petitions  were  received  by  the  Overseers  from  the  Divinity, 
Law,  Medical,  and  Scientific  Schools  and  from  the  Law  School  Alumni 
Association.  Another  committee  of  the  Overseers  was  appointed,  gave 
hearings,  and  reported  on  these  petitions.  A  majority  report  of  two, 
Messrs.  6.  O.  Shattuck  and  Ekimund  Wetmore,  was  unfavorable  to  ex- 
tension ;  a  minority  report  of  one.  Dr.  H.  P.  Walcott,  favored  extension. 
The  minority  report  was  rejected :  sixteen  members  of  the  Board  were 
present,  and  the  vote  stood  10  to  6.  The  majority  report  on  this  occasion 
based  its  opposition  to  extension  partly  on  the  ground  that,  if  enfran- 
chised, the  graduates  of  the  Schools  could  not  share  in  the  hospitality  of 
the  College  in  Memorial  Hall  on  Commencement  Day,  and  would  go 
away  chilled. 

In  1891,  on  petitions  from  the  Law  School  Alumni  Association,  the 
Medical  Faculty,  and  graduates  of  the  Medical  School  not  having  the 
Harvard  A.B.,  another  committee  of  the  Overseers  was  appointed,  which 
returned  a  unanimous  report  in  favor  of  a  restricted  extension.  This 
report,  signed  by  J.  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Shattuck,  and  Francis 
Rawle,  was  rejected  15  to  9,  twenty-four  members  being  present  In 
1893,  on  petitions  from  the  Law  School  Alumni  Association  and  from 
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alumni  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  another  committee  of  the 
Overseers  was  appointed*  This  committee,  after  hearings  and  delibera- 
tion, returned  through  its  chaumao,  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  another  report 
in  favor  of  restricted  extension  of  the  franchise.  The  report  was  re- 
jected bj  a  vote  of  11  to  8,  twenty  members  of  the  Board  being  present 
and  the  chairman  not  voting. 

In  1896  a  petition  from  the  Medical  Alumni  Association  was  referred 
to  the  committee  on  Elections,  consisting  of  Messrs.  6.  O.  Shattuck, 
Moorfield  Storey,  B.  M.  Morse,  and  K  Wetmore.  The  committee  made 
short  work  of  it,  and  briefly  reported,  '^  No  action  is  advisable."  This 
report  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  when  subsequently  taken  from  the 
table  was  sustained  by  a  tie  vote  of  13  to  13,  the  chairman  voting  in  the 
negative,  twenty-six  members  being  present 

In  1898,  on  a  petition  received  the  previous  year  from  the  Medical 
Alumni  Association,  the  subject  was  again  considered  in  the  Board,  and 
at  last  a  vote  in  favor  of  extending  the  franchise  was  obtained.  The  vote 
stood  13  to  10 ;  twenty-five  members  were  present,  but  the  chairman 
and  one  other  member  did  not  vote.  This  vote  was  taken  in  January, 
but  a  subsequent  vote,  taken  in  March,  stood  18  to  7  in  favor,  —  twenty- 
six  members  being  present 

In  accordance  with  this  vote  in  January,  a  committee  of  the  Over- 
seers, consisting  of  Robert  Grant,  Greo.  B.  Shattuck,  Arthur  T.  Lyman, 
David  W.  Cheever,  and  Geo.  A.  Gordon,  was  appointed  to  draw  up  and 
present  to  the  Legislature  a  bill  for  the  enactment  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Act  of  1865  granting  the  franchise  to  all  graduates  of  Harvard 
University  of  five  years'  standing. 

Meanwhile,  in  December,  1897,  the  University  Council  took  a  vote  on 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage.  The  University  Council  consisted  of  the 
President,  Professors,  and  Assistant  Professors  of  the  University  and  of 
a  few  other  University  officials  of  equal  rank,  such  as  the  librarian,  the 
Assistant  Librarian,  the  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology, 
and  the  Curator  of  the  Ghray  Herbarium.  The  result  of  this  vote  was : 
Yes,  107 ;  No,  8 ;  expressly  declined  to  vote,  3 ;  did  not  vote,  11.  Two 
of  the  negative  votes  were  qualified. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  briefly  the  course  of  the  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion in  the  Board  of  Overseers  during  the  ten  years  of  its  constant  recur- 
rence. It  was  reported  on  five  times  by  different  committees  and  voted 
on  seven  times.  Hie  committees  were  composed  largely  of  lawyers,  the 
names  of  only  two  "  doctors  ^  appearing  upon  them.  Of  the  four  full  re- 
ports, made  after  hearings  and  due  deliberation,  three  were  unanimous 
reports  in  favor,  and  one  divided,  —  the  majority  opposed  and  the  min- 
ority in  favor.   The  petitions  to  the  Overseers  began  with  the  Lawrence 
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Scientific  School,  and  came  indiscriminately  frodft  that  School  and  from 
the  Law,  the  Medical,  and  the  Divinity  Schools.  There  were  gradaally 
increasing  voles,  especially  at  fall  meetings  of  the  Board,  in  favor  of 
extension.  At  the  last  meeting  at  which  a  vote  was  taken,  in  March, 
1898,  twenty  members  oat  of  a  possible  thirty-two  were  shown  to  be 
favorable  to  extension. 

In  1897  and  in  1898,  the  question  of  extension  was  referred  to  the 
Alumni  for  a  postal  ballot,  with  the  result  in  1897  of  1769  votes  in 
favor  and  1359  against ;  and  in  1898  of  1481  in  favor  and  2782  against. 
This  first  vote  of  the  Alumni  and  that  of  the  Overseers,  18  to  7,  sup- 
porting them,  the  conunittee  of  the*  Overseers  went  to  the  Legislature 
with  their  bill,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education,  which 
repoi-ted  the  bill  unanimously,  but  it  was  ultimately  lost  in  the  Senate^ 
being  referred  to  the  next  Greneral  Court  by  a  majority  of  two.  Some 
members  of  tlie  Senate  frankly,  though  somewhat  cynically,  stated  that 
the  bill  was  a  good  bill,  its  jHrovisions  were  meritorious,  but  as  it  was  not 
a  puUic  measare  tltey  felt  at  liberty  to  discharge  personal  obligations. 

It  was  not  believed,  by  those  who  advocated  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise for  Overseers  to  all  graduates  of  the  University,  that  the  quality  of 
the  Board  of  Overseers,  or  the  influence  of  the  controlling  body  of  the 
electorate,  then  residing  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  would  be  essentially 
modified  by  such  extension.  On  the  other  hand,  they  believed  it  to  be 
a  fair  and  serviceable  measure,  by  which  many  graduates  all  over  the 
country,  who  become  useful  and  valuable  citixens,  would  receive  a  yearly 
reminder  of  their  continued  attachment  to  the  University,  a  reminder 
that  their  connection  had  not  ceased  with  the  receipt  of  a  degree. 

After  the  defeat  of  this  Overseers'  bill  by  the  Senate,  the  question  of 
extension  of  the  franchise  slumbered  until  the  year  1902,  when  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature  passed  an  act  enabling  the  Corporation  and  Board 
of  Overseers,  after  tliree  years  from  the  acceptance  of  the  act  by  them, 
to  determine  whether  any,  and,  if  any,  what  degrees  beyond  those 
already  specified  should  entitle  the  recipients  of  them  to  vote  for  Over- 
seers. In  1907  the  two  boards,  acting  under  this  anthorisaticm,  extended 
the  suffrage  to  holders  of  degrrees  conferred,  upon  the  reconunendations 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  upon  the  graduates  of  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School,  of  the  Ghradaate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
holders  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  conferred  after  residence 
in  Harvard  College.  This  action,  though  extending  very  much  the  limits 
of  the  suffrage,  s^l  left  out  such  important  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity as  Uie  Law,  Medical,  and  Divinity  Schools. 

This  situation  since  1902  had  attracted  the  attention  of  members  of 
the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs;  the  question  was  discussed  at  the  annual 
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gatherings,  especially  at  that  of  1902  in  Cincinnati.  A  growing  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  a  general  extension  manifested  itself,  and  finally,  at  the 
meeting  of  1914,  a  special  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  rendered 
an  excellent  comprehensive  report  on  the  general  subject.  The  following 
resolution,  presented  by  this  committee,  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved  J  That  the  Aasooiated  Harvard  Clabt  believe  that  it  wonld  be  a  wise  and 
proper  development  of  a  policy  already  inaugurated  to  grant  to  all  holders  of  Harvard 
degrees  the  right  to  vote  for  Overseers,  under  the  same  restrictions  under  which 
bachelors  of  arts  now  exercise  that  privilege. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  June  24, 1916,  at  the  re- 
quest, and  upon  the  motion  of  President  Lowell,  and  after  debate,  the 
Board  voted  to  refer  to  the  Executive  Committee  consideration  of  the 
question  of  extending  the  suffrage  for  the  election  of  Overseers,  with 
instructions  to  report  thereon  at  a  future  meeting  of  the  Board. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  held  September  27, 
1915,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  communicated  a  letter  from  Mr.  Albert 
T.  Perkins,  President  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs,  of  May  8, 1916, 
addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Board,  calling  his  attention  to  a  report 
of  a  committee  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  in  1914  to  investigate 
the  advisability  of  extending  the  right  to  vote  for  Overseers,  together 
with  the  resolution,  as  printed  above,  and  requesting  that  this  resolution 
be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Overseers  for  such  consideration  as  they 
should  see  fit  to  give  it  After  debate,  upon  the  motion  of  Senator  Lodge, 
the  letter  and  resolution  were  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Board,  with  instructions  to  ascertain  what,  if  any,  action  had  been 
taken  upon  the  question  of  extending  the  right  to  vote  for  Overseers  by 
the  Harvard  Alumni  Association,  and  to  report  thereon  at  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  Board. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  November  22, 1915, 
Mr.  Frothingham  presented  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  on 
the  question  of  a  further  extension  of  the  right  to  vote  for  Overseers, 
unanimously  recommending  such  extension  to  all  holders  of  degrees  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  granted  by  the  University,  and  after  debate  thereon, 
upon  the  motion  of  President  Eliot,  the  Board  voted  unanimously  to  ac- 
cept the  report,  to  assent  in  principle  to  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and 
to  communicate  this  vote  to  the  President  and  Fellows,  that  they  might 
take  action  thereon  if  they  should  see  fit 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  January  10, 1916,  the 
President  of  the  University  communicated  the  following  vote  (drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Fish  of  the  Overseers)  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Novem- 
ber 29, 1916: 
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The  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  at  a  meetingr  called  for  that  purpose, 
acting  under  the  anthority  conferred  hy  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
Chapter  243  of  the  Acts  of  1902,  herehy  determine  that  the  recipients  of  all  degrees 
heretofore  or  hereafter  granted  hy  Harvard  College,  other  than  the  recipients  of  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Honorary  Degrees,  whose  rights  are 
fixed  by  Chapter  173  of  the  Acts  of  1865  as  amended,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  Over- 
seers to  the  same  extent  to  which  recipients  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  may  now 
so  vote  and  under  the  same  restrictions. 

And  it  was  voted  that  this  Board,  acting  under  the  authority  conferred 
by  said  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  Chapter  243  of  the  Acts 
of  1902,  and  at  this  meeting  called  for  said  purpose,  hereby,  concur- 
rently with  said  President  and  Fellows^  determines  that  the  recipients 
of  all  degrees  heretofore  or  hereafter  granted  by  Harvard  College,  other 
than  the  recipients  of  the  degrrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts, 
and  Honorary  Degrees,  whose  rights  are  fixed  by  Chapter  173  of  the 
Acts  of  1865  as  amended,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  Overseers  to  the 
same  extent  to  which  recipients  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  may 
now  so  vote  and  under  the  same  restrictions. 

Thus  passed  to  final  enactment,  without  debate  and  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote,  what  remained  to  complete  a  measure  of  which  it  was  said  by 
the  President  of  the  University,  speaking  at  the  Commencement  dinner 
in  1898,  that  this  franchise  question  had  stirred  the  Alumni  as  they  had 
never  been  stirred  before ;  and  of  which  one  of  its  most  active  opponents 
declared  about  the  same  time  in  print  in  this  Magasdney  that  the  franchise 
movement  involved  no  less  an  issue  than  the  existence  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege as  a  place  to  obtain  a  liberal  education. 

The  time  was  ripe  for  the  measure,  and  calm  reason  held  sway  where 
feelings  and  emotions  had  before  been  too  much  in  evidence.  The  general 
sentiment  among  the  Alumni  both  in  the  Easfc  and  the  West  seems  to  be 
that  the  action  of  the  Governing  Boards  can  result  only  advantageously 
to  the  University. 


AN  EXPONENT  OF  THE  HARVARD  SPIRIT. 

(Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  '84.) 

REV.  S.  A.  ELIOT,  '84. 

What  is  the  use  of  waiting  until  a  classmate  is  dead  to  say  of  him  pub- 
licly that  he  is  a  man  of  unusual  vision  and  fortitude  ?  When  a  Harvard 
man  does  a  great  public  service  at  peril  of  his  life  and  reputation,  shall 
we  not  acclaim  him  now  and  not  wait  to  send  a  laurel  wreath  to  his  funeral  ? 
Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  of  the  Class  of  '84,  has  come  conspicuously  into 
public  notice  during  the  last  year  or  two  because  of  his  adventures  '*  Be- 
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hind  Prison  Walls  *'  and  because  of  his  enlightened  endeavora  to  reform 
the  prison  system  of  his  native  State.  He  has,  however,  be)iind  him,  a 
long  record  of  equally  honorable  and  constroctive,  though  less  speetaenlar, 
public  serrice. 

Osborne  comes  of  Abolitionist  stock  and  is  of  Qaaker  descent  His  tot- 
beara  were  people  not  afraid  of  being  in  a  minority.  He  belongs  in  the  consid- 
erable company  of  Harvard  men  who  make  it  a  part  of  their  ordinary  duty 
to  lend  a  hand  in  public  affairs.  To  name  only  his  own  College  contempo- 
raries, untimely  dead,  he  belongs  with  such  efficient  promotei-s  of  public 
good  as  William  £.  Russell,  77,  Sherman  Hoar,  *82,  and  William  H.  Bald- 
win, Jr.,  '85,  men  who  inherited  traditions  of  family  honor  and  who 
acquired  at  Harvard  the  power  to  think  independently,  to  imagine  vividly, 
and  to  will  nobly.  These  men,  and  many  of  their  comrades  who  are  still 
living,  have  proved  that  good  inheritances  and  a  sound  education  are  not 
obstacles  to  public  usefulness  in  a  democracy.  Some  of  these  men  are 
Republicans  and  some  are  Democrats,  but  all  are  men  who  believe  in  the 
principles  on  which  our  republic  is  founded  and  in  the  fundamental  good 
sense  of  their  fellow-citizens.  They  are  men  who  hate  boss  rule,  the  spoils 
system,  the  arts  of  the  demagogue,  and  all  the  evils  of  special  privilege. 
They  are  men  who  can  be  relied  upon  to  stand  firm  for  what  they  think 
is  right  and  to  keep  the  rudder  true  whether  the  wind  of  popular  preju- 
dice be  adverse  or  favorable. 

Osborne  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  Auburn,  N.T.  His  father,  David 
M.  Osborne,  by  foresight,  industry,  and  integrity  built  up  the  great  busi- 
ness of  the  Osborne  Harvester  Company  and  was  the  Mayor  of  the  city 
which  his  business  enterprise  had  helped  to  develop.  The  son  went  to 
Adams  Academy  in  Quincy,  and  then  to  Harvard,  where  he  got  a  good 
grip  on  the  ideals  of  life  that  are  transmitted  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion in  that  atmosphere.  There  he  got  hold  of  the  idea  that  opportunity 
creates  obligation  and  that  college-bred  men  have  a  duty  to  perform  in 
the  promotion  of  civic  righteousness.  A  friendly  spirit  and  a  kindly  humor, 
a  large  fund  of  information  derived  from  reading  and  travel,  a  reasonable 
capacity  for  athletics,  an  exceptional  musical  taste  and  ability,  combined 
with  a  character  that  every  on«  respected  to  make  him  popular  in  the  best 
sense  of  that  word,  and  these  qualities  have  stood  him  in  good  stead  in 
later  life. 

After  graduation  he  plunged  into  bosiBess,  and  the  death  of  his  father 
almost  immediately  threw  upon  him  great  responsibilities.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  business  of  D.  M.  Osborne  &  Company  could  not  go  on  without  its 
directing  head.  A  meeting  of  the  stockholders  declared  in  favor  of  closing 
the  mills  and  taking  down  the  sign  over  the  office  door,  but  young  Osborne 
said,  ^^  No,  I  will  not  take  down  that  sign.  This  business  is  going  on.'' 
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He  assumed  the  presidency  of  the  Company,  and  for  sixteen  years  con- 
ducted it  with  ability  and  success. 

Osborne  came  back  to  his  native  city  just  when  the  Blaine-Cleveland 
campaign  was  absorbing  public  attention.  Though  of  the  strongest  Re- 
publican inheritances  and  bred  in  the  anti-slavery  traditions,  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  support  Mr.  Blaine  and  he  cast  for  Mr.  Cleveland  his  first 
vote  at  a  Presidential  election.  Finding  himself  more  and  more  allied  by 
conviction  and  principle  to  the  Democratic  party  he  became  increasingly 
active  and  influential  in  its  councils.  Auburn  chose  him  to  be  president 
of  its  Board  of  Education  and  he  rendered  valuable  service  in  that  capac- 
ity but  Auburn,  like  every  other  community  in  which  one  party  has  had 
long  and  undisputed  control,  was  ring-ruled.  The  city  charter  was  anti- 
quated and  the  prevailing  methods  of  administration  were  shiftless,  if 
not  corrupt.  Osborne  assailed  these  traditions  and  customs  with  good- 
natured  sarcasm  and  with  candid  truthtelling.  After  an  exciting  cam- 
piugn  he  was  elected  Mayor  on  a  non-partisan  ticket,  —  the  first  Demo- 
crat ever  elected  in  the  banner  Republican  stronghold  of  the  State.  He 
proved  an  unexpectedly  good  campaigner,  but  his  success  was  due  to  his 
personal  popularity  and  the  confidence  of  the  people  who  had  known  him 
from  boyhood  and  believed  in  his  sincerity  and  ability. 

The  circle  of  his  public  influence  constantly  widened.  He  was  able  to 
make  a  favorable  sale  of  his  business  interests  and  proceeded  to  devote 
himself,  with  complete  disinterestedness,  to  various  forms  of  public  serv- 
ice. He  became  much  absorbed  in  the  motive,  principle,  and  the  work  of  the 
George  Junior  Republic  in  the  neighboring  villi^e  of  Freeville.  For  a 
long  time  he  was  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  among  the 
'^  citizens "  of  that  Republic  he  was  the  much  beloved  '*  Uncle  Tom." 
Then  he  served  by  appointment  on  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the 
State,  a  post  requiring  much  hard  work  and  not  a  little  political  back- 
bone. He  early  found  himself  one  of  a  group  of  sound  money  Democrats 
unable  to  follow  the  party  banner  into  either  the  eccentricities  of  Uie  free 
silver  agitation  or  into  the  dark  and  devious  ways  of  a  Tammany  admin* 
istration.  The  hostility  shown  him  within  the  last  months  by  the  political 
bosses  of  both  parties  in  New  York  is  no  new  thing.  They  early  dis- 
covered that  he  was  a  dangerous  man  for  their  business.  He  carried 
about  with  him  too  much  moral  dynamite.  It  was  Osborne  who  rallied 
the  "  Honor  Democrats  "  to  the  support  of  Governor  Hughes  when  Tam- 
many was  running  William  R.  Hearst  for  Governor  and  for  a  number  of 
years  he  was  the  head  of  the  section  of  the  Democratic  party  which  stood 
for  real  democracy  and  pure  government. 

Through  these  busy  years  Osborne  maintuned  happy  social  relations 
with  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  old  college  mates,  musicians  and  artists, 
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boys  out  of  the  Reformatory,  discharged  convicts,  capitalists  and  social- 
ists, finding  tbem  all  equiUly  interesting.  He  has  ever  been  the  appre- 
ciative lover  of  good  books  and  fine  music*  At  his  o£Bce  desk  he  was  and 
is  the  alert,  resoarcefol  man  of  affairs.  On  the  platform  he  is  a  plain- 
speaking  man,  attractive  in  bearing  and  appearance,  good-tempered,  lucid 
in  argument,  trustful  of  the  good  sense  and  right  purpose  of  ordinary 
people.  He  hits  hard  but  never  unfairly.  He  never  poses  and  never  trims. 
People  know  that  there  is  no  envy  or  malice  in  his  attack  upon  ancient 
abuses  and  machine  methods  and  that  he  has  nothing  personal  to  gain. 
He  is  evidently  a  man  of  education,  born  to  refinement,  and  with  every 
luxury  within  reach,  who  yet  chooses  a  life  of  at^uous  human  service  and 
is  ready  to  pay  the  price  in  whatever  hardship  or  calumny  may  come  his 
way. 

Osborne's  interest  in  prison  reform  began  in  his  work  at  the  George 
Junior  Republic.  Working  and  playing  with  the  boys  at  Freeville  he 
found  that  youngsters  supposed  to  have  ineradicable  criminal  tendencies 
were  just  ordinary  boys  with  as  much  good  as  evil  in  their  composition. 
The  problems  he  worked  over  at  Freeville  led  right  to  the  doors  of  the 
State  Reform  Schools  and  the  Prisons.  Then  came  his  experience  as  a 
volunteer  prisoner  behind  the  walls  of  the  prison  at  Auburn,  which  he  so 
graphically  described  in  a  book  which  has  had  a  deservedly  wide  circula- 
tion. This  experience  in  turn  led  to  hb  appointment  to  the  Wardenship 
of  one  of  the  worst  prisons  in  the  United  States.  No  man  could  have 
tackled  a  harder  job  than  the  administrntion  of  Sing  Sing  Prison.  There 
Osborne  has  put  into  successful  practice  certain  principles  of  prison  re- 
form which  he  believes  in.  In  doing  so  he  has  inevitably  incurred  the 
opposition  of  the  petty  o£Bce>holders  and  the  grafters  of  all  kinds  who 
have  hitherto  fattened  on  the  careless  or  corrupt  administration  of  prison 
affairs.  He  has  aroused  the  antagonism  of  powerful  interests.  Like  most 
practical  idealists  he  is  now  called  upon  to  face  not  only  criticism  and 
ridicule  but  base  insinuations  and  unscrupulous  attacks  upon  his  charac- 
ter and  purpose.  He  has  to  contend  with  the  familiar  conspiracy  of  ma- 
chine politicians,  corrupt  contractors,  and  bribable  convicts.  These  things 
are  only  incidents  in  the  career  of  a  reformer,  but  they  are  mighty  dis- 
agreeable incidents  and  a  high-minded  man  is  none  the  i^orse  at  such 
times  for  the  outspoken  sympathy  and  support  of  men  and  women  who 
recognize  his  self-forgetting  zeal,  his  courage,  and  the  great  importance 
of  the  work  he  is  trying  to  do. 

There  is  nothing  especially  novel  in  Osborne's  ideas  about  prison  ad' 
ministration.  He  has,  however,  succeeded  in  focussing  public  attention 
upon  an  exceedingly  serious  and  long-neglected  problem  of  our  social 
order.  He  is  making  our  people  understand  that  prison  reform  is  a  busi- 
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ness  proposition,  that  oar  present  methods  of  dealing  with  crime  are  a 
failure,  and  that  we  have  got  to  change  hoth  our  theory  and  praclice. 
Osborne  is  no  sentimentalist.  He  denumds  that  the  way  of  the  transgres- 
sor shall  be  hard,  but  he  insists  that  we  most  treat  convicts  in  such  a 
way  that  they  shall  either  be  cured  or  kept  under  such  continual  restraint 
as  shall  guarantee  to  society  safety  from  further  depredations.  The  prac- 
tical question  he  raises  is  whether  men  committed  to  prison  are  going  to 
come  out  eager  for  new  crimes  or  prepared  to  go  straight ;  ready  and  able 
to  support  themselves  by  honest  work  or  obliged  to  prey  on  society  for  a 
living.  Are  their  bodies  to  be  upbuilt,  their  hands  given  skill,  their  minds 
quickened,  their  ambitions  aroused,  or  are  they  to  be  left  to  rot  and  to 
plot  schemes  of  revenge  when  their  punishment  is  over  ? 

Osborne  insists  that  every  offender  ought  to  have  a  prompt  and  speedy 
trial ;  that  our  jails  should  cease  to  be  nurseries  of  crime ;  that  prisoners 
should  be  classified  and  graded.  He  insists  that  industrial  training  should 
be  made  the  basis  of  reformatory  methods.  To  teach  a  convict  a  trade 
is  to  make  him  master  of  the  art  of  self-support.  He  recognizes  that  many 
criminal  impulses  are  due  to  physical  causes,  so  he  believes  in  healthy 
exercise.  He  understands  that  it  is  only  through  a  reasonable  degree  of 
freedom  and  self-government  that  a  man  can  learn  to  live  in  freedom. 
Osborne  preaches  the  doctrine  of  the  indeterminate  sentence.  We  do  not 
send  an  insane  man  to  the  hospital  for  thirty  days  or  six  months,  but 
until  he  is  cured  and  fit  to  take  his  place  again  in  society.  Osborne  de- 
mands that  our  prisons  shall  be  managed  so  as  to  develop  the  germs  of 
good  that  are  still  lying  in  the  convict's  nature  and  not  so  as  to  com- 
municate the  poison  of  evil  until  all  are  dragged  down  to  the  level  of  the 
worst.  He  has  confidence  in  human  nature  and  has  the  courage  to  act  on 
that  belief. 

Harvard  men  will  venture  to  believe  that  Osborne's  character  and 
career  are  typical  of  the  spirit  of  their  University. 


THE  HILL  PROFESSORSHIP  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

HOWARD  ELLIOTT,  C.K  'SI. 

At  the  commencement  exercises  of  Harvard  University  on  June  24, 
1915,  President  Lowell  said : 

The  Urgest  single  gift  in  money  that  the  University  has  received  during  the  year  is 
dated  Jnne  21.  It  is  that  of  9125,000,  to  endow  a  professorship  of  transportation  in 
the  School  of  Business  Administratioa,  subscribed  by  friends  of  the  School  and  ad- 
mirers of  James  J.  Hill,  in  whose  honor  it  is  founded  and  named.  The  Chair  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  life  of  the  School,  and  by  its  recognition  of  transportation  as  a  perma- 
nent object  of  systematic  instructionf  in  the  life  of  the  nation  also.  It  is  eminently  fitting 
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that  snoli  a  profesBonhip  should  bear  the  name  of  Mr.  Hill,  who  has  applied  soieDtifio 
principles  to  the  oonstmction  and  operation  of  railroads  to  an  extent,  and  with  an  ao- 
onraoj  unknown  before.  He  is,  perhaps,  beet  known  to  the  public  at  large  by  haying 
aroused  the  nation  to  the  need  of  eonserring  its  natural  resources,  but  this  was  the 
fruit  of  a  long  active  career  in  developing  the  vast  country  between  the  Great  Liakes 
and  Puget  Sound,  and  enabling  it  to  prosper.  He  had  the  imagination  to  oonceiye  and 
the  skill  to  execute  a  plan  of  transportation  on  a  vast  scale. 

Sevent}'-foar  friends  of  Mr.  Hill  contribnted  to  the  fond.  There  were 
thirteen  presidents  of  railways,  twenty-foor  bankers,  thirty-seven  heads 
of  industrial  corporations,  business  men,  and  lawyers.  They  represented 
a  large  part  of  the  United  States  —  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia 
in  the  Elast ;  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  St  Louis  in  the  South ;  Chi- 
cago, St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Dulnth  in  the  Middle  West ;  and  North 
Dakota,  Montana,  Washington,  and  Oregon  in  the  Northwest. 

The  appreciation  of  the  plan  and  the  desire  to  honor  Mr.  Hill  was 
nation-wide.  One  subscription,  and  a  generous  one  too,  was  by  a  woman, 
and  was  evidence  of  the  loyalty  of  Mr.  Hill*8  friends.  This  was  the  sub- 
scription of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Dnnwoody,  of  Minneapolis.  Mr.  Dunwoody  was 
a  long-time  associate  of  Mr.  Hill  and  a  leading  figure  in  the  wheat  and 
flour  business  which  mean  so  much  to  the  Northwest  His  widow,  when 
she  heard  of  the  plan,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  sabscribe  in  order  to  show 
her  appreciation  of  Mr.  Hill's  work  in  developing  the  Northwest,  work  in 
which  her  husband  had  no  small  part 

The  endowment  of  this  professorship  is  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Hill,  to  his 
genius  as  a  railway  builder,  as  an  operating  executive,  as  a  developer  of 
his  country  and  its  business  interests,  and  as  a  financier.  He  has  caused 
the  railways  in  which  he  has  been  the  master  mind  to  be  so  skilfully 
financed,  as  well  as  to  be  so  e£Bciently  constructed,  developed,  and  oper- 
ated, that,  considered  as  a  whole,  they  are  among  the  most  successful  in 
the  world. 

Not  only  is  this  tribute  to  Mr.  Hill  well  deserved,  but  the  establish- 
ment of  the  professorship  itself  is  an  encouraging  sign  that  the  country  is 
awakening  to  the  present  serious  condition  of  its  transportation  agencies. 
Never  was  there  in  any  country  such  need  of  a  thorough  and  impartial 
study  and  exposition  of  transportation  problems  as  there  is  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time. 

Today,  the  total  volume  of  business  in  the  United  States  is  so  great  that 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  the  transportation  facilities  are  inadequate 
and  development  is  checked.  It  will  take  much  time,  money,  and  brains 
to  adjust  the  railways  to  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  country. 
This,  too,  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  if,  by  chance,  there  should  be  the  added 
burden  of  moving  troops  and  supplies  incident  to  a  war,  the  raOways 
would  not,  in  their  present  condition,  be  able  to  carry  the  total  load. 
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The  railways  of  the  ooantry  have  37  per  cent  of  the  total  mileage  of 
the  globe.  Whether  viewed  from  this  standpoint,  or  that  of  the  public 
and  the  property  they  more,  the  investment  they  represent,  the  number 
of  men  they  employ,  or  their  relative  position  in  industry,  the  railways  of 
the  United  States  are  very  much  the  most  important  in  tlie  world. 

To  train  men  so  that  they  can  increase  the  serrioe  or  output  of  these 
railroads  in  the  interest  of  the  publie,  to  eliminate  waste,  to  utilize  all  by- 
products in  the  manufacture  of  transportation,  and  to  keep  down  costs  to 
the  lowest  point  consistent  with  furnishing  good  transportation,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  maintain  the  plant  and  to  pay  such  returns  on  the  capital 
already  invested  that  new  money  for  additions  may  be  obtained,  are 
national  tasks.  Adequate  and  wdl-managed  railways  have  a  very  direct 
bearing  on  the  cost  of  living,  the  growth  of  the  country,  protection  in  time 
of  war,  and  on  the  welfare  of  posterity. 

The  most  intelligent  unit  of  railroad  expense  is  cost  per  train  mile,  be- 
cause all  money  paid  out  for  any  purpose,  from  fuel  and  maintenance  of 
track  to  a  lawyer's  fee  or  a  doctor's  biU,  must  be  reflected  there.  The 
proper  unit  to  measure  income  is  the  amount  of  receipts  per  ton  and  pas- 
senger mile,  because  this  includes  the  greater  part  of  all  revenue  from 
operating  the  railroad.  The  logic  of  successful  railroading,  therefore,  con- 
sists in  getting  the  greatest  number  of  ton  and  passenger  miles  for  the 
smallest  number  of  train  miles.  Tills  is  a  statement  simple  in  form ;  but 
it  will  not  be  realized  without  a  profound  study  of  the  history,  finances, 
conditions,  and  methods  of  different  systems.  Such  study  must  begin  with 
the  number  of  tons  and  passengers  carried  one  mile,  which  is  the  measure 
of  the  service  rendered  to  the  public  or  the  transportation  manufactured 
and  sold  by  the  railway  plant 

In  most  forms  of  business  the  average  cost  of  some  unit  is  determined 
as  closely  as  conditions  will  permit  Tlien,  the  selling  price  of  the  article 
being  given,  the  possible  profit  or  loss  appears  at  once.  To  arrive  at  abso- 
lute unit  costs  for  carrying  a  passenger  or  a  ton  of  freight  one  mile  is 
difficult  because  of  the  complication  of  the  accounts  and  the  large  items 
of  expense  that  are  common  to  both  freight  and  passenger  business.  Com- 
parative costs,  however,  can  be  determined,  and  are  of  great  value 
in  pointing  out  errors  in  construction  and  defects  in  operating  methods 
which  result  in  losses  and  waste  and  which,  in  many  cases,  can  be  cor- 
rected. 

On  page  438  is  given  a  table  of  the  results  for  five  months  ending  No- 
vember 30,  1915,  on  a  number  of  Western  railroads,  where  the  methods 
of  careful  analysis  and  of  adjusting  the  plant  to  conditions  have  been 
followed  for  varying  periods  of  time.  No  two  railroads  are  exactly  alike, 
but  an  investigation  of  some  of  these  figures  will  be  instructive  to  the 
student  of  operating  methods. 
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CONTRASTED  RBYBNUE  AND  EXPENSES  FOR  THE  FIVE  MONTHS  ENDING 
NOVEMBER  30, 1U15. 


Union 
Padfie 


A,T.&8.F, 
System 


Gt.  Nor. 


Nor.  Pae. 
By. 


C.B.<kq. 
R.R. 


C.AN.W. 
8y$tem 


MOM  opentod 

Operating  reTenne 

Operating  reTenue  per 
mile 

Maintenance  of  way 
and  equipment  per 
mile 

Per  cent  of  reTenve 

Transportation  ezpenaes 
per  mile. 

Per  cent  of  reTenue. . 

Administratire  ezpenaea 
per  mile. 

Per  cent  of  rerenne. .... 

All  operating  expeneea 
per  mile 

Per  cent  of  revenue 

Net  eaminga  from  opera- 
tion  

Net  eaminga  per  mile. . 

Density  <tf  revenue  ton- 
nage« 

Average  rate  per  ton  per 
mile* 


7,902.37 
$45,100,961 

•5,708 


11,245.28 
$65,576,682 

$1,042 


$1,882 
24.21% 

$1,326 


$1,469 
29.73% 

$1,403 


6.35% 

$3,071 
53.80% 

$20,842,036 
$2,637 

771,007 

$.00968 


$190 
8.85% 

$3,062 
61.96% 

$21,143,801 
$1,880 

743,484 

$.00974 


8,102.17 
$37,914,004 

$4,679 

$803 
17.15% 

$1,001 
23.31% 

$]&! 
8.51% 

$2,068 
43.96% 

191,240,560 
$2,621 

716,238 

$.008166 


6,489.07 
$32,692,200 

$5,088 

$1,118 
22.00% 

$1,279 


$171 
8.39% 


60.87% 

$16,062,540 
$2,475 

799,386 

$.00849 


9,865.92 
$48,332,100 

$4,627 

$1,211 
26.18% 

$1,300 
28.09% 

$194 
4.19% 

$2,706 
58.46% 

$17,998,125 
$1,922 

918,068 

$.00733 


9,860.63 
$47,465/102 

$4,813 

$1,406 
29.21% 

$1,588 
83.00% 

$191 
3.97% 

$3,186 
66.18% 

$16,054,125 
$1,628 

766,918 

$.0084 


•  Tear  ending  June  30, 1916. 

The  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  operate  under  somewhat 
similar  conditions.  The  Northern  Pacific  is  the  older  road,  and  its  lines 
were  not,  in  all  cases,  fitted  to  the  country  as  economically  as  those  of  the 
Great  Northern.  It  did  not  adopt  careful  analytical  methods  and  train  its 
men  as  early  as  did  the  Great  Northern.  The  result  of  these  methods, 
however,  is  shown  in  the  small  proportion  of  gross  earnings  used  for  con- 
ducting transportation  —  only  23.31  per  cent  for  the  Great  Northern  and 
25.38  per  cent  for  the  Northern  Pacific. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  and  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
occupy  much  the  same  territory  and  are  among  the  best  and  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  so-called  '^  Granger  "  roads.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  began  some  ten  years  ago  to  try  and  adjust  its  facilities  to  its 
business  and  to  adopt  the  closest  kind  of  analytical  methods.  More  re- 
cently the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  has  done  tiie  same.  The  amount  of 
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operating  revenue  used  for  condacting  transportation  is  28.09  per  cent 
for  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  and  33  per  cent  for  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern,  and  part  of  this  difference  is  due  to  the  adoption  of 
cost  accounting,  the  adjustment  of  facilities,  and  the  training  of  men 
from  station  agent  to  general  manager. 

Another  pair  of  roads  tliat  have  some  characteristics  in  common  are 
the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Atcliison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F^ ;  both  occupy 
tenntory  between  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  both 
are  successful,  well-managed,  and  fine  railway  systems.  The  Union  Pa- 
cific went  far  in  the  direction  of  advanced  methods,  and  part  of  its  ex- 
tremely good  showing  in  transportation  cost  is  due  to  the  work  done 
along  those  lines.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  variations  in  gross  and  net 
earnings  and  how  the  careful  adjustment  of  facilities  to  business  and  the 
training  of  men  to  use  them  affects  the  results. 

These  systems  have  been  taken  for  the  purposes  of  comparative  illus- 
tration because  all  of  them  are  highly  and  deservedly  respected.  But  the 
figures  show  such  wide  discrepancies  that  any  study  which  will  lead  to 
intelligent  or  helpful  results  must  go  below  the  surface.  The  function  of 
such  operating  statistics  is  to  lay  bare  all  of  the  causes  for  these  differ- 
ences, so  that  a  general  manager  or  a  superintendent  may  not  on  one 
hand  be  unjustly  criticized  because  of  the  effect  of  factors  beyond  his 
control,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  be  allowed  to  relax  in  effort  if  these  fac- 
tors favorably  influence  his  operating  results.  It  is  such  investigation, 
going  down  into  minute  details  and  seeking  the  ultimate  causes  reflected 
in  financial  statements,  that  should  be  inspired  and  directed  by  the  instruc- 
tors in  a  department  of  a  great  university  that  has  added  this  subject  to 
its  curriculum. 

Differences  even  greater  than  these  frequently  appear  in  the  financial 
sheets  of  railroad  systems  as  between  different  divisions  of  the  same  line. 
Statistics  show  that  it  may  cost  more  than  ten  times  as  much  to  operate 
on  some  divisions  as  on  others.  Differences  in  grade  and  motive  power, 
in  coal,  differences  in  the  character  of  the  business,  and,  above  all,  differ- 
ences in  the  volume  of  the  business,  may  cause  the  indicator  of  operating 
cost  to  vary  widely  and  irregularly.  Or,  again,  the  differences  may  be 
due  to  methods  that  can  be  improved  easily.  Division  records  should  be 
compared  with  themselves  for  different  weeks,  months  and  years,  for  con- 
tinual checking  of  work  done,  cost,  and  receipts  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
railroad  machine  in  proper  working  order.  The  fact  is  that  not  only  are 
these  variations  little  understood  by  the  public,  but  they  are  far  from 
being  appreciated  by  railroad  men  themselves ;  even  by  those  who  have 
gprown  old  in  the  business,  with  records  of  fair  success  behind  them. 

There  is  no  general  hard-and-fast  rule  to  explain  the  same  phenomenon 
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when  it  occurs  in  different  fields,  or  to  solve  the  innamerable  problems 
arising  in  the  same  field.  Above  almost  all  other  businesses,  railroading 
requires  the  inductive  method.  Its  laws  grow  oat  of  its  faets ;  and  those 
facts  must  be  constantly  studied,  compared,  and  analyzed  in  order  to  ob- 
tain from  them  the  right  suggestion  for  changes  of  method  to  fit  changes  of 
conditions.  Nor  is  a  conclusion  once  reached  invariable;  because  the 
business  is  always  changing,  and  the  struggle  to  serve  the  public  well 
without  raising  the  ratio  of  cost  of  carriage  to  income  is  one  that  never 
ends. 

Very  few  people,  even  of  those  who  have  to  do  with  railroads,  appreci- 
ate the  enormous  importance  in  the  aggregate  of  charges  or  costs,  which 
are  too  insignificant  in  the  unit  to  attract  attention.  It  is  on  this  rock 
that  uncounted  transportation  ezpeiiments  have  come  to  grief.  A  frac- 
tion of  a  mill  may  change  a  profit  to  a  loss  if  the  tonnage  is  great.  A 
difference  of  one-hundredth  of  a  cent  in  the  cost  of  carrying  one  ton  one 
mile  is  apparently  too  small  to  wony  over.  Yet,  on  a  ton  mileage  of  a 
billion  tons,  quite  within  the  range  of  railroad  commei*ce,  it  amounts  to 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  railroad  manager  must,  and  the  stu- 
dent of  raiboad  economics  should,  from  the  beginning,  learn  to  observe, 
study  and  respect  the  small  items  of  cost. 

That  this  is  true  is  proved  by  the  following  figures,  which  show  how 
difficult  it  is  to  obtain  a  return  on  capital  invested  in  railways  in  the 
United  States: 


Investment  in  road  and  equipment  per  mile 

Gross  operating  revenue  per  mile 

Net  operating  income  per  mile 

Per  cent  operating  income  on  property  investment 


1898 


$57,395 

6,755 

2,068 

3.64 


J906 


$59,6» 

10,460 

3,212 

5.39 


1914 


$71,551 

12,667 

2,873 

3.99 


In  Other  words,  increased  investment  and  increased  business  resulted  in 
smaller  returns.  To  analyze  this  problem,  and  to  supply  a  proper  solu- 
tion is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  fnture. 

This  country  is  committed  to  the  plan  of  private  ownership  of  rail- 
ways subject  to  public  regulation,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  country 
will  not — because  of  sins  of  omission  and  commission  by  both  owners 
and  regulators  —  turn  to  public  ownership  of  these  great  highways.  To 
train  men,  therefore,  to  understand  rightly  the  true  and  helpful  rdations 
of  government  to  transportation,  that  our  citizens  and  regulators  may  be 
wise,  sane,  and  far-seeing,  is  almost  as  important  as  to  train  men  to  be 
expert  and  economical  railway  managers.  There  must  be  constantly  de- 
veloped an  increased  number  of  both  types  of  men  if  the  best  results  are 
to  be  obtained  by  the  railways  for  the  people. 
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To  establish  a  department  to  teach  the  theory  and  practice  of  rail- 
roading that  shall  be  wcnlhy  of  the  subject  and  worthy  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  to  give  students  a  true  conception  of  the  problem  and  ability 
to  deal  with  railway  operations  intelligently,  is  no  slight  or  easy  task. 
Such  work  should  be  adjusted,  from  the  first,  to  actual  conditions ;  and 
should  start  from  and  return  to  close  and  accurate  observations  of  fact, 
lliere  should  be  no  guesswork.  It  b  one  thing  to  arrange  a  theoretically 
faultless  course,  which  the  student  can  gallop  through  and  come  out  a 
little  better  informed  than  he  was  at  the  beginning.  It  b  a  different 
tiling  to  analyze  the  records  of  railway  performance,  to  get  in  touch 
with  real  railway  work,  and  so  arrive  at  the  truth.  So  many  different 
conditions  affect  the  operation  of  a  railway  that  the  problem  is  unusually 
complicated.  And  these  conditions  must  be  understood  not  only  in 
themselves  but  in  their  relation  to  <M]e  another.  Without  a  thorough 
grasp  of  this  network  of  facts  and  relations,  there  cannot  be  any  mastery 
of  the  underlying  subject  as  a  whole. 

The  transportation  courses  in  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration  ought  to  be  able  to  do  good  work.  They  have  practically 
a  new  field  to  occupy ;  and  tlie  endowment,  which  makes  the  work  perma- 
nent, should  insure,  also,  that  it  be  done  in  the  right  way.  The  vital  thing 
is  to  train  young  men  by  the  study  of  current  actual  results  in  the  opera- 
tion of  different  railway  systems  and  different  parts  of  the  same  system ; 
to  analyze  their  statistics  and  discover  the  reasons  for  the  differences  that 
appear.  This  is  practical  instruction  and  must  be  the  starting-point  of 
practical  results.  The  young  man  who  enters  railway  service  without 
any  special  training  has  a  limited  vision.  He  is  engrossed  with  the  par- 
ticular tasks  which  are  set  before  him,  and  he  has  little  time  or  opportu- 
nity to  gain  knowledge  concerning  other  phases  of  railroad  work.  A  man 
who  has  the  advantages  which  Harvard  is  now  able  to  offer  will  come  to 
the  railway  with  a  clearer  perspective  of  the  relation  of  each  factor  in 
the  problem  to  the  whole  problem.  His  sense  of  proportion  will  be  better, 
and,  while  he  must  necessarily  begin  at  the  bottom,  his  training  will 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  profit  earlier  by  his  experience  and  to  be  of 
greater  use  after  he  has  obtained  some  practical  training. 

With  this  work  well  established  at  Harvard,  some  of  the  New  England 
roads  should  be  compared  and  studied,  to  discover  the  reasons  and  rem- 
edies, if  there  are  such,  for  the  differences  that  appear.  Such  work  will  be 
as  really  original  research  as  any  undertaken  in  laboratory  or  observa- 
tory. There  is  no  end  to  the  material  with  which  the  student  can  work 
or  to  the  interesting  but  difficult  problems  that  he  will  find  arising  out 
of  it 

Books  of  abstract  principles  and  discussions  about  railroading,  which 
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so  aboand  in  these  days,  should  hare  a  rather  small  place  in  the  work  of 
a  department  handled  in  the  truly  scientific  spirit  Too  many  of  their 
principles  and  laws  are  generalizations ;  and  they  are  apt  to  bear  about 
the  same  relation  to  practical  railroading  that  a  table  of  logarithms  does 
to  the  surveying  and  location  of  a  line.  It  is  the  practical  application  to 
the  problem  in  hand,  and  the  ability  to  make  it,  that  count.  To  create 
the  power  to  make  such  application  instantly  and  accurately  is  the  aim 
and  end  of  real  education.  It  can  be  attained  in  the  department  of  rail- 
roading at  Harvard  along  such  lines  as  are  suggested  here. 

It  is  not  expected  that  there  will  be  turned  out  of  the  Business 
School  full-fledged  railway  superintendents,  auditora,  and  managers,  any 
more  than  there  are  produced  from  the  Law  and  Medical  Schools  law- 
yers and  doctors  who  can  at  once  take  up  the  most  di£Bcult  and  intricate 
cases.  The  School,  however,  can  do  much  to  start  men  on  the  right  road 
to  understand  railway  accounts  and  methods  and  make  such  men  of  much 
greater  service  after  they  can  obtain  some  practical  experience  by  actual 
work. 

Lord  Macaulay  said,  with  prophetic  vision :  '^  Every  improvement  of 
the  means  of  locomotion  benefits  mankind  morally  and  intellectnally,  as 
well  as  materially,  and  not  only  facilitates  the  interchange  of  the  various 
productions  of  nature  and  art,  but  tends  to  remove  national  and  provin- 
cial antipathies  and  to  bind  together  all  the  branches  of  the  great  human 
family." 

The  life-work  of  James  Jerome  Hill  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the 
United  States  in  bringing  about  the  results  foreseen  by  Macaulay. 

Mr.  Hill  was  born  at  Guelph,  Ontario,  on  September  16, 1838.  When 
he  was  a  mere  lad  he  left  his  father  s  farm  and  came  to  the  States.  His 
earliest  business  venture,  in  1856,  was  in  steamboat  transportation  at  St 
Paul,  Minnesota.  In  1870  he  established  the  Red  River  Transportation 
Company,  which  was  the  first  transportation  agency  between  St.  Paul  and 
Winnipeg.  By  this  time  Mr.  Hill  had  well  defined  in  his  own  mind  a 
worthy  ambition  to  develop  the  great  regions  of  the  Northwest,  the 
arable  but  little  cultivated  prairies  of  the  Red  River  Valley  and  of  the 
country  between  St.  Paul  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  His  first  interest 
in  railways  was  in  1878«  when  he  and  a  few  other  able  men  purchased 
the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Railway  from  the  Dutch  owners  of  the  property 
and  reorganized  it  as  the  St  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  Railway  Com- 
pany. This  railway  was  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise  now  known  as 
the  Great  Northern,  which  extends  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Puget 
Sound,  with  many  important  branches  north  and  south  of  the  main  line. 
There  are  in  this  system  10,492  miles  of  track. 

In  all  this  development  and  in  the  building  of  the  railway,  mile  by 
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mile  to  the  Far  West,  Mr.  Hill  was  the  guiding  spirit  He  showed  ex- 
traordinary gifts  in  three  directions:  first,  in  liis  far-sightedness  in 
selecting  from  an  nninhahited  and  undeyeloped  country  those  regions 
that  nature  had  destined  for  great  development  if  transportation  was  fur- 
nished ;  second,  in  his  power  to  command  the  enthusiastic  confidence  and 
support  of  large  capitalists,  in  both  Europe  and  America ;  third,  in  the 
wonderfully  economic  and  scientific  construction  and  operation  of  the 
transportation  properties  of  which  he  was  the  head.  United  with  these 
qualities  Mr.  Hill  had  rare  integrity,  great  physical  strength,  and  capa- 
city for  work.  There  is  a  well-founded  story  about  him  to  the  effect  that 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  building  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  when 
its  treasury  was  low  in  funds,  Mr.  Hill,  with  his  usual  foresight,  bought 
up  along  the  line  of  the  railway  building  sites  that  were  bound  to  become 
of  great  value  later  on,  and  paid  for  them  with  his  own  money ;  yet, 
later  on,  instead  of  profiting  personally  by  the  transaction,  he  turned 
over  to  the  railway  company,  as  soon  as  it  was  able  to  take  up  these 
properties,  the  benefit  of  this  shrewd  investment. 

Mr.  Hill,  in  spite  of  the  great  constructive  work  that  he  has  done,  has 
taken  much  interest  in  other  human  affairs.  He  has  written  and  spoken 
much  on  the  importance  of  proper  agricultural  development  in  all  its 
forms ;  he  has  been  a  leader  in  pointing  out  that  the  steady  growth  of 
population  places  a  responsibility  upon  government  and  individuals  to 
conserve  the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  He  has  taken  a  great  in- 
terest in,  and  helped  financially,  many  educational  institutions  through- 
put the  West,  institutions  which  give  young  men  training  without  the 
necessity  of  going  to  more  distant  colleges  and  schools.  Again  and  again 
he  has  sounded  a  warning  on  the  extravagant  habits  of  the  American 
people  and  the  ever-increasing  practice  of  communities  in  creating  debts 
which  are  and  will  be  a  serious  burden. 

He  is  so  much  interested  in  the  work  that  this  new  Chair  at  Harvard 
should  do  that  he  is  giving  considerable  personal  attention  and  advice 
as  to  the  best  way  to  obtain  the  desired  results,  and,  in  October,  1915, 
he  supplemented  the  fund  presented  to  the  University  in  June,  1915, 
by  a  generous  contribution  of  $125,000,  —  so  that  the  total  income  for 
instruction  and  investigation  would  be  more  nearly  equal  to  the  impor* 
tance  of  the  work. 

It  is  the  hope  and  belief  of  Harvard,  of  Mr.  Hill,  and  of  his  friends  that 
the  work  to  be  done  through  the  medium  of  the  James  J.  Hill  Professor- 
ship of  Transportation  in  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad* 
ministration  will  be  of  constantly  increasing  benefit  to  the  science  of  trans- 
portation and  to  the  United  States.  Monuments  are  erected  to  many 
worthy  men  after  death.   In  this  case  it  is  a  gratification  to  Mr.  Hill's 
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many  friends  that  during  his  lifetime  this  tribute  has  been  paid  to  him 
and  that  for  years  to  come  the  name  of  the  foremost  railroad  constniotor 
and  operator  in  the  United  States  will  be  linked  with  the  leading  nni* 
versity  of  the  country  in  a  work  of  this  yery  great  national  importance. 


PROM  A  GRADUATE'S  WINDOW. 

<<  400  MUST  EKLIST  BT  Fbidat."  So  Stated  the  Crimson  in  very  black 
headlines  a  few  weeks  since  —  the  Crlmamy  which  only  a  year  ago  was 
pleading  tearfully  with  the  undergraduates  for  peace  at  any  price,  which 
was  urging,  in  clear  view  of  devastated  Belgium,  that  so  long  as  we  were 
unable  to  distinguish  one  end  of  a  rifle  from  another  we  were  perfectly 
safe.  ^*'  Such/'  says  tlie  outsider,  ''  b  the  inconsistency  of  college  journal- 
ism." **  Such,"  answers  tlie  graduate,  ^'  ought  to  be  the  inconsistency  of 
college  journalism." 

Usually  this  right-about-face  in  editorial  policy  concerns  only  questions 
of  delightful  unimportance  —  so  unimportant  that  nobody  notices  the 
reversal ;  the  policy,  furthermore,  is  merely  an  expression  of  opinion  held 
cheerfully,  and  perhaps  quite  unreasonably,  by  amiable  young  editors. 
Last  year,  however,  pacifist  editors  were  attacking,  with  full  conscious- 
ness of  the  importance  of  the  question,  a  matter  of  national  and  perma- 
nent, not  of  local  and  ephemeral,  interest  It  was  well  that  they  did  so, 
because  the  University  at  large  responded,  sometimes  flippantly,  some- 
times savagely,  in  a  stream  of  red-blooded  letters  that  made  the  most  care: 
less  students  sit  up  and  take  notice.  The  pale  pacifist  editorials  of  the 
Crimson  convinced  no  one  of  anything,  except  that  the  University  had  not 
lost  the  primal  virtues,  and  that  it  is  well  even  for  the  intellectually- 
minded  to  look  facts  in  the  face.  The  manly,  well-reasoned  answers  — *  it 
would  not  have  tried  the  intelligence  even  of  a  '^  superman  "  to  refute  the 
Crimson  arguments  —  made  the  self-satisfied  students  look  abroad, 
for  once,  even  beyond  that  enlarged  horizon  resulting  from  a  Boston 
subway. 

If  one  can  draw  conclusions  from  the  tablets  in  Memorial  Hall,  it  is 
clear  that  the  student  body,  back  in  the  sixties,  both  thought  and  acted. 
The  boys  did  a  certain  amount  of  thinking  in  '98,  too,  and  some  of  them 
acted ;  but  an  intensely  dramaUc  crisis  was  needed  to  stir  them  to  venture 
beyond  accepted  conversational  formule.  One  cannot  help  feeling,  more- 
over, that  in  most  crises  the  response  has  always  been  rather  emotional 
than  intellectual  • —  natural,  perhaps,  in  youths  of  twenty  summers. 

The  response  to  extra-mural  demands  is  still,  today,  largely  emo- 
tional.  A  little  bit  of  tlie  horror  of  the  Great  War  has  somehow  worked 
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its  way  through  the  barrier  of  athletics  and  mnstj  studies;  a  little,  too, 
of  the  thrill  of  soldiering,  which  even  the  75  centimetre  guns  have  not 
qnite  destroyed.  These  things  have  affected  the  400  and  yet  other  400 
who  '*  enlisted  by  Friday."  But  along  with  the  emotionalism  of  it  all,  we 
old  folk,  who  sit  —  sometimes  rather  sneeringly,  to  oar  shame  be  it  said 
—  on  the  heights  of  Oljonpos,  think  that  we  discover  also  a  suggestion 
of  awakened  interest  in  the  big  things  of  life,  the  things  that  are  going  to 
count,  after  football  signals,  and  Greek  optatives,  and  even  the  glory  of 
club-life,  have  ceased  to  have  much  significance.  The  emotional  impulse 
has  touched  those  deeply  imbedded  springs  which  set  ajar  the  doors  of 
intellectual  apprehension.  A  good  many  students  are  beginning  to  realize 
the  real  lack  of  nourishment  in  the  mental  spoon-feeding  process.  They 
are  beginning  to  be  interested  in  life.  They  are  beginning  to  differentiate 
themselves  from  the  Chinese,  to  doubt  their  indisputable  superiority  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  They  even  talk  politics  a  little,  make  such  acute  re- 
marks as  that  '<  a  college  president  is  n't  necessarily  any  good  in  the 
White  House,"  and  get  redly  angry  when  a  group  of  Divinity  students 
write  a  pacifist  letter  to  the  Crimson  in  which  the  phrase  national 
honor  is  put  between  quotations,  as  though  it  were  some  queer  foreign 
expression.  Some  of  them  were  so  eager  to  vote  that  they  overlooked  the 
exact  registration  requirements  and  got  arrested  in  consequence. 

All  this  cotis<'ious  turning  of  attention  to  outside  matters  is  worth  while. 
We  don't  want  Harvard  students  to  be  metamorphosed  into  political  ani- 
mals, big  talkers  and  little  doers ;  we  want  them  to  remain  the  same  happy, 
somewhat  irresponsible  youths  that  we  wei*e,  years  ago,  because  we  have 
learned  that  tliere  is  little  enough  time  for  care-free  laughter  after  the 
four  golden  years  are  over.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  rejoice  to  see  the 
irrepressible  laughter  bubble  out,  not  from  vacuity  of  mind,  but  as 
the  effervescent  expression  of  youthful  high  spirits,  which  can  neither  be 
corked  up  nor  evaporated  by  full  recognition  of  future  responsibility. 
There  is  no  reason  why  our  students  should  march  the  last  lap  on  the  road 
leading  to  life  with  funereal  faces ;  there  is  every  reason  why  they  should 
realize  that  life  actually  confronts  them,  that  its  responsibilities  are  im- 
minent, and  that,  as  Harvard  men,  they  owe  it  something  bigger  and  bet- 
ter than  mere  respectability. 

That  is  why  we  old  grads  are  glad  when  the  Crimson  opens  the  door 
to  frank  discussion.  That  is  why  we  believe  in  the  Harvard  Battalion  — 
not  that  we  expect  it  to  produce  trained  soldiers,  but  "that  it  is  going  to 
keep  its  members  conscious  of  a  greater  entity  than  Harvard.  We  cannot 
yet  look  intelligently  beyond  our  country.  We  can  make  sure  that  Har- 
vard never  forgets  the  country,  that  Harvard  men  realize  that  the  College 
is  only  of  value  as  it  serves  the  nation.   Let  us  hope  tliat  *'  4000  will 

SKLIST  BY  FRroAY." 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

A.  L.  LOWELL,  TI. 

[On  Jan.  10, 1916,  President  Lowell  snbmitted  to  the  Board  of  Overseers  the  report 
for  1914-15,  which  marks  the  conclusion  of  his  sixth  year  as  President.  Li  reprinting:, 
only  the  salient  points  of  what  is  said  on  military  training  hare  been  retained,  and  the 
aocoont  of  medical  work  abroad  has  been  omitted,  since  it  has  already  been  diaoossed 
in  these  pages.  —  Ed.] 

Entering  Classes*  In  the  last  annual  report  it  was  stated  that  the  class 
entering  College  in  September,  1914,  was  84  larger  than  the  year  before. 
This  autumn  the  number  has  remained  very  nearly  the  same,  the  new 
Freshmen  being  in  fact  17  less  than  last  year.  Curiously  enough  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  men  who  enter  is  less  regular  than  that  in  tlie 
number  of  applicants  for  admission.  Tlie  applicants,  those  admitted,  and 
those  who  entered  for  the  past  ten  years,  have  been  as  follows : 


Final 
«mdidat€* 

Admitted 

Entend 

Per  cent  of 
candidates 
admitted 

Per  cent  df 

candidates 

entered 

1900 

808 
798 
688 
770 
786 
885 
869 
885 
996 
982 

576 
594 
529 
573 
565 
640 
645 
614 
685 
677 

559 
562 
486 
539 
528 
610 
599 
580 
664 
647 

71.2 
74.4 
76.8 
74.4 
74.4 
73.4 
74.2 
69.3 
73.1 
68.9 

69.1 

1907 

70.4 

1908.  

70.6 

1909 

70.0 

1910 

67.1 

1911 

68.9 

1912 

68.9 

1913 

65.5 

1914 

1915 

70.9 
65.8 

In  these  figures^  several  things  may  be  observed.  Of  the  applicants 
admitted  a  good  many  do  not  come.  Some  of  them  are  thought  by  their 
parents  too  young  —  in  most  cases  a  grievous  error.  Others,  for  financial 
reasons,  give  up  college  and  go  to  work.  Others,  again,  especially  those 
who  have  taken  the  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  are  entitled  to  enter  more  than  one  college  and  go  elsewhere ; 
while  some  probably  never  intend  to  enter,  but  try  the  examination 
merely  as  a  test.  Another  fact  to  be  observed  is  that  for  the  last  eight 
years  the  number  of  applicants  has  increased  almost  steadily  while  the 
number  admitted  has  not,  the  percentage  of  rejections  having  varied  from 
23.2  in  the  first  of  these  years  to  31.1  in  the  last.  The  natural  inference 
is  that  the  standard  of  marking  varies  from  year  to  year.  No  doubt  this 
is  to  some  extent  true,  and  with  the  necessary  changes  in  the  examiners 
it  is  in  part  unavoidable.  The  fact  that  our  old-plan  examinations  are 
now  wholly  conducted  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  and 
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that  the  papers  for  the  new  plan  are  to  be  prepared  in  common  for  Har- 
vard, Yale,  and  Princeton,  will  redace  this  difficulty  to  a  minimum  ;  or 
at  least  subject  us  only  to  irregularities  common  to  all  colleges.  But  a 
variation  in  standard  is  not  the  only  explanation,  for  the  examiners  de- 
clare that  the  average  proficiency  of  candidates  in  certain  subjects  varies 
at  times  quite  rapidly  with  a  change  in  methods  of  teaching  in  the  schools. 

Freshman  Halls.  The  most  notable  change  in  the  College  during  the 
past  year  was  the  opening  of  the  Freshman  Halls.  The  time  for  discussing 
the  effect  these  halls  are  expected  to  produce  has  passed  ;  the  time  for 
weighing  the  final  results  achieved  has  not  yet  come,  nor  will  it  come  until 
more  than  one  class  has  lived  in  them  and  passed  through  the  rest  of  its 
college  course.  As  is  often  tlie  case,  the  by-products  may  prove  more  far- 
reaching  than  the  direct  effects.  Moreover,  one  of  the  chief  objects  in 
view,  the  breaking-ap  of  groups  with  a  similar  origin,  tlie  provision  of 
an  opportunity  for  friendship  among  men  from  different  environments, 
is  in  its  nature  intangible,  or  at  least  incapable  of  exact  measurement. 
The  impressions  of  any  single  individual  are  likely  to  be  partial  and  mis- 
leading, while  the  total  result  cannot  be  reduced  to  statistics.  Those  who 
have  come  into  dose  contact  with  tlie  life  in  the  halls  have  not  been  dis- 
appointed in  their  hopes.  The  only  serious  difficulty  has  lain  in  turning 
so  many  boys  into  men  at  once.  In  view  of  the  fear  entertained  by  the 
boys  before  coming  that  they^  would  be  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  a 
boarding-school,  the  supervision  of  order  was  not  at  first  so  dose  as  it  has 
since  become ;  and  a  few  of  the  Freshmen,  to  show  their  age,  were  youth- 
ful in  conduct,  played  ronghly  and  broke  panes  of  glass.  Probably  there 
was  no  more  of  this  than  in  past  years,  and  certainly  it  can  be  avoided  in 
the  future. 

The  general  conduct  of  the  Freshmen  in  the  halls  was  good,  and  the 
remarks  of  the  Dean  on  this  point  are  interesting.  He  shows  also  that  the 
record  in  scholarship  was  somewhat  better  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  percentage  of  men  eliminated  for  low  record  was  slightly  less,  the 
percentage  of  high  and  of  satisfactory  grades  was  slightly  larger,  and  the 
number  of  men  with  a  clear  record  of  A*s  increased  from  three  to  seven. 
If  all  this  does  not  prove  that  the  Freshman  Halls  had  a  distinctly  good 
effect  on  scholarship,  it  certainly  shows  that  assembling  the  men  in  large 
dormitories  has  not  lessened  their  attention  to  study. 

The  age  at  entrance  of  the  seven  men  who  achieved  a  clear  A  record 
is  notable.  Two  were  eighteen,  four  were  seventeen,  and  one  was  fifteen ; 
the  oldest  was  eighteen  years  and  three  months,  while  the  average  age 
of  the  class  was  about  eighteen  years  and  six  months.  This  is  one  more 
illustration  of  the  truth  that  the  younger  men  are  the  better  scholars. 

The  student  as  the  unit  of  education.   Tlie  Freshman  Halls  are  not 
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an  isolated  project,  an  attempt  to  treat  the  neweomers  by  a  method  peea- 
liar  and  distinct.  They  are  a  part  of  a  general  tendency  to  be  seen  in  all 
American  colleges,  the  object  of  which  is  to  bring  the  strongest  possible 
influences  for  good  to  bear  upon  the  stadent,  instead  of  merely  offering 
opportunities  to  be  seised  or  neglected  as  he  may  please.  The  unlimited 
elective  system  presented  to  the  student  the  broadest  and  most  diversified 
opportunities,  placing  upon  him  the  responsibility  of  making  a  wise  use 
of  them.  Tlie  attention  of  the  college  authorities  was  natundly  directed 
to  the  list  of  courses  given,  in  an  effort  to  make  the  offering  as  rich,  as 
varied,  as  comprehensive  as  possible;  and  the  oonscientioas  instructor 
strove  to  make  his  own  course  as  valuable  as  he  could.  Save  in  the  case 
of  candidates  for  distinction  in  a  special  field,  or  men  who  proposed  to 
carry  their  studies  in  one  subject  far,  it  was  not  the  duty  of  an  instructor 
to  inqaire  what  courses  other  than  his  own  a  student  might  be  taking,  or 
might  thereafter  elect.  Nor  was  it  the  business  of  anyone  but  the  student 
himself.  The  single  course  inevitably  became  the  unit  in  collie  educa- 
tion, and  the  degree  was  conferred  upon  the  accumulation  of  a  fixed 
number  of  those  units.  They  might  be  well  or  badly  selected ;  they  might 
form  a  consistent  whole,  or  be  disconnected  fragments  of  knowledge,  ac- 
cording to  the  earnestness  and  wisdom  of  the  student.  If  he  selected  well, 
he  obtained  an  excellent  education,  not  because  he  had  to  his  credit  so 
many  units,  but  because  he  had  so  chosen  ^em  that  together  they  gave 
him  the  development  he  required. 

But  in  fact,  the  single  course  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  true  unit  in 
education.  The  real  unit  is  the  student.  He  is  the  only  thing  in  education 
that  is  an  end  in  itself.  To  send  him  forth  as  nearly  a  perfected  product 
as  possible  is  the  aim  of  instruction,  and  anything  else,  the  single  course, 
the  curriculum,  the  discipline,  the  influences  surrounding  him,  are  merely 
means  to  the  end,  which  are  to  be  judged  by  the  way  they  contribute  and 
fit  into  tlie  ultimate  purpose.  To  treat  the  single  course  as  a  self-sufficient 
unit,  complete  in  itself,  is  to  run  a  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  end  in 
the  means  thereto.  In  no  other  part  of  the  University,  in  the  require- 
ments for  no  other  degree,  is  the  course,  as  a  unit,  complete  in  itself.  In 
the  Law  School,  where  the  freedom  of  election  is  the  greatest,  many 
courses  are  required,  and  the  rest  all  aim  at  a  definite  and  narrowly  cir- 
cumscribed object,  preparation  for  practice  at  the  bar.  In  the  Medical 
and  Divinity  Schools  general  examinations  on  specific  fields  of  knowledge 
have  been  established  —  of  which  more  will  be  said  later.  The  same  thing 
has  always  been  true  of  the  doctorate  of  philosophy  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  and  for  the  Master  of  Arts,  which  was 
formerly  attained  by  a  sufficiently  high  gprade  in  any  four  courses,  it  has 
now  been  the  rule  for  many  years  that  the  courses  must  form  a  consistent 
whole,  approved  by  some  department  of  the  Faculty. 
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Conoentratum  and  diMtributian,  In  the  College  the  problem  of  mak- 
ing the  student,  instead  of  the  coarse,  the  anit  in  education  is  more  diffi- 
cnlt  than  in  the  other  pai*ts  of  the  UniTersity,  becaute  general  edacation 
is  more  intangible,  more  vague,  lees  capable  of  precise  analysis  and  defi- 
nition, than  training  for  a  profession.  Nevertheless,  in  the  College,  some 
significant  steps  have  been  taken  which  tend  in  this  direction.  The  first 
was  the  requirement  that  every  student  must  concentrate  six  of  his  seven- 
teen courses  in  some  definite  field,  must  distribute  six  more  among  the 
other  subjects  of  knowledge,  and  most  do  so  after  consulting  an  instractor 
appointed  to  advise  him.  The  exact  prescriptions  may  not  be  perfect,  nor 
in  tlieir  final  form.  Experience  may  well  lead  to  changes,  but  the  intent 
is  good,  to  develop  and  expand  the  mind  of  the  student  as  an  individual, 
as  in  himself  the  object  of  education.  So  far  as  the  rule  affects  the  care 
with  which  the  student  selects  his  courses,  there  has  certainly  been  a  gain, 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  requirement  has  made  his  choice  more 
thoughtful  and  serious  than  before.  The  Committee  on  the  Choice  of 
Electives  makes  exceptions  freely  in  the  case  of  earnest  students,  and  it 
is  a  significant  fact  that,  although  the  members  of  the  Committee  hold 
very  divergent  views  upon  the  principles  involved,  they  are  almost  in- 
variably unanimous  on  the  question  of  allowing  an  exception  in  any  par^ 
tieular  case. 

The  rule  of  concentration,  coupled  with  the  provision  tliat  not  more 
than  two  of  the  six  courses  shall  be  of  an  elementary  character,  is  in- 
tended to  compel  every  man  to  study  some  subject  with  thoroughr 
ness,  and  acquire  a  systematic  knowledge  thereof.  Certain  departments 
have  so  arranged  their  sequence  of  courses  that  this  result  is  fairly  well 
attained ;  but  in  others  where  the  offering  is  large,  and  the  nature  of 
the  subject  is  not  (as  it  is  in  Mathematics,  for  example,  or  the  physical 
sciences)  such  that  a  mastery  of  one  thing  is  indispensable  for  the  study 
of  another,  it  is  still  possible  for  a  student  to  elect  six  courses  in  the  out- 
lying parts  of  the  field  which  have  little  connection  with  one  another  and 
do  not  form  a  systematic  whole.  This  possibility  is  attractive  to  under- 
graduates seeking  easy  courses,  whose  object  is  not  so  much  to  obtain  as 
to  evade  an  education.  Of  late  years,  indeed,  many  easy  courses  have 
been  made  more  serious,  whereby  the  minimum  work  which  shirkers  must 
do  for  a  degree  has  been  sensibly  raised,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  coUege 
as  an  educational  institution,  and  incidentally  with  the  result  of  increas- 
ing the  respect  for  high  achievement  in  college  scholarship.  As  the  require- 
ments in  various  subjects  are  stiffened,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
flocking  of  students  from  one  department  to  another. 

Tutors.  The  second  step  in  treating  the  student,  instead  of  the  course, 
as  the  unit  in  education,  was  taken  by  the  Division  of  History,  Gov- 
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ernment,  and  Economics,  when,  and  with  the  approval  of  tlie  Facnlty, 
it  set  up  the  requirement  of  a  general  examination  at  g^*adaation  for 
students  concentrating  in  that  division.  The  examination,  which  is  en- 
trusted to  a  committee  representing  the  three  departments  within  the 
division,  is  to  he  distinct  from  that  in  the  courses  elected,  and  is  to 
include  not  only  the  ground  covered  in  them,  hut  also  the  general  field 
with  which  they  have  dealt,  and  the  knowledge  needed  to  connect  them. 
This  is  a  marked  depai'ture  from  the  plan  of  earning  a  degree  hy  scor- 
ing courses ;  and  it  will  take  time  to  adjust  men's  conceptions  of  educar 
tion  to  a  hasis  new  to  the  American  coUege,  though  familiar  in  every 
European  university.  To  assist  the  students  in  preparing  themselves  for 
the  general  examination  each  of  them,  at  the  beginning  of  his  Sophomore 
year,  is  assigned  to  the  charge  of  a  tutor  who  confers  with  him  about  his 
work  and  guides  his  reading  outside  of  tliat  required  in  the  courses.  As 
Uie  plan  could  be  applied  only  to  men  entering  after  it  was  established, 
the  first  examinations  will  be  held  next  spring,  and  then  only  for  men 
who  graduate  in  three  years.  In  the  Divinity  School,  where  the  course 
for  the  Masters  and  Doctors  degrees  is  shorter,  a  general  examination 
has  already  been  put  into  operation  with  gratifying  results. 

Supervision  of  courses  selected.  A  third  step  has  been  taken  this  autumn 
by  a  vote  of  the  Faculty  providing  that  the  courses  elected  by  a  student 
for  concentration  in  History  and  Literature  must  be  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Degrees  with  Distinction  in  tliat  field.  This  has  always 
been  true  of  candidates  for  distinction  under  this  committee,  and  in  fact 
the  field  is  one  that  would  present  little  unity  if  the  courses  chosen  were 
unrelated.  But  that  the  combination  of  courses  by  other  students  should 
require  approval  is  an  innovation  which  shows  that  in  a  subject  where 
the  liberty  of  choice  is  peculiarly  liable  to  abuse,  the  Faculty  is  pre- 
pared to  require  a  consistent  program  of  study,  with  a  view  to  giving 
students  an  education  rational  as  a  whole.  Moreover,  departments  and 
committees,  which  do  not  wish  to  limit  the  choice  of  the  students  concentrat- 
ing in  their  field  to  combinations  of  courses  approved  by  them  beforehand, 
sometimes  take  charge  of  his  work  in  the  subject  and  really  ovei*8ee  it  at 
every  stage.  They  do,  in  fact,  act  as  his  advisera  and  can  often  do  so  better 
than  the  instructor  specially  appointed  to  advise  him.  The  adviser  so  ap- 
pointed frequently  takes  a  very  careful  interest  in  the  development  of  a 
man's  work  throughout  his  college  course,  and  whenever  a  man  shows  on 
entering  college  any  strong  special  interest.  Professor  Parker  alwa3rs  tries 
to  appoint  for  him  an  adviser  who  will  sympathize  with  that  interest. 
Nevertlieless,  the  departments  and  committees  which  pay  close  attention 
to  the  choice  of  courses  by  each  man  concentrating  in  their  field  add  much 
to  the  thoroughness  of  his  education,  and  have  adopted  a  principle  that 
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might  with  profit  be  more  widely  extended.  It  would  be  well  if  every 
department  insisted  on  having  a  list,  not  merely  of  candidates  for  dis* 
tinction,  bat  of  all  students  concentrating  in  its  special  field. 

Another  departure  from  the  practice  of  counting  by  courses  is  the  re- 
quirement that  every  student  shall  be  able  to  read  ordinary  French  or 
German  at  sight,  and  show  it  by  doing  so  orally.  This  has  proved  to  be 
a  very  different  thing  from  taking  and  passing  a  course.  It  is  a  test  of 
capacity  acquired,  not  of  tasks  performed.  It  is  in  this  one  subject  a 
measure  of  the  man  and  of  his  education,  not  a  unit  of  credit  accumu- 
lated. Not  less  important  is  the  Committee  on  the  Use  of  English  by 
Students,  appointed  in  consequence  of  a  request  from  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers. The  investigation  by  that  body  showed  that  students  who  had  done 
their  required  English  composition  often  could  not  or  would  not  express 
themselves  creditably  in  their  later  written  work.  A  man  who  cannot 
write  his  mother  tongue  grammatically,  lucidly,  and  with  a  reasonably  fair 
style,  or  who  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  do  so,  is  not  an  educated 
man  no  matter  how  many  courses  he  may  have  scored,  or  how  proficient 
h^  may  be  in  a  special  field.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
supervision  of  the  use  of  English  applies  to  the  Graduate  School  as  weU 
as  to  the  College. 

All  these  changes  are  in  a  direction  away  from  the  mechanical  view  of 
education  which  is  the  bane  of  the  American  system.  We  see  that  view 
displayed  everywhere,  prominently  at  the  present  day  in  efforts  to 
raise  the  standard  of  pre-medical  training.  This  is  commonly  expressed 
in  terms  of  courses  taken  and  credits  obtained,  not  of  knowledge  acquired. 
If  a  young  man  has  passed  a  course  and  learned  little  or  nothing,  or 
forgotten  all  he  knew,  he  fulfils  the  requirement;  but  if  he  has  mas- 
tered the  subject  in  any  other  way,  and  can  prove  it  by  examination,  it 
avails  him  nothing.  Counting  the  credits  scored  in  courses  is,  no  doubt, 
the  easiest  way  to  apply  a  requirement,  but  it  is  not  a  sound  system  of 
education.  What  a  man  is,  what  knowledge  he  possesses,  and  what  use 
he  can  make  of  it,  is  the  real  measure  of  his  education.  All  persons  who 
desire  to  improve  the  American  system  from  the  common  school  upward 
ought  to  strive  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  end  in  the  means,  not  to  let  the 
machinery  divert  attention  from  the  product. 

Military  training.  One  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  the  College  without 
considering  a  matter  prominent  in  men's  minds  at  the  present  day  —  that 
of  military  training.  Our  colleges  are  obviously  not  military  schools  and 
cannot  properly  make  themselves  such.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
ought  to  treat  preparation  for  national  defense  as  a  student  activity  with 
which  they  have  no  concern.  Tlie  experience  of  the  present  war  seems 
to  have  shown  that  in  a  country  that  has  not  universal  compulsory  service 
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of  some  kind  one  of  the  most  presamg  needs  in  ease  of  war  is  au  ample 
supply  of  trained  officers,  and  there  is  no  better  material  for  this  purpose 
than  the  students  in  our  colleges.  Moreover,  the  aim  of  a  country  which 
desires  to  remain  at  peace,  but  must  be  ready  to  defend  itself,  should  be 
to  train  a  large  body  of  junior  officei*s  who  can  look  forward  to  no  career 
in  the  army,  and  can  have  no  wish  for  war,  yet  who  will  be  aUe  to  take 
their  places  in  the  field  when  needed.  The  best  way  of  reaching  such  a 
result,  and  the  one  least  wasteful  to  tlie  taxpayer  and  to  the  men  them- 
selves, is  to  give  a  sufficient  traiuiug  to  college  students  who  will  there- 
after be  engaged  in  civil  professions  and  business.  If  this  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  the  colleges  ought  to  promote  it  so  far  as  they  properly  can. 

It  would  be  wise  for  our  civilian  colleges  to  leave  drill  entirely  to  the 
summer  camps  and  the  militia,  and  confine  such  military  instruction  as 
may  be  given  in  term  time  to  those  elements  of  an  officer's  duty  which 
are  appropriate  to  a  college  curriculum.  There  are  many  of  these  which 
are  quite  as  well  adapted  for  intellectual  study  as  other  subjects  taught 
in  college.  Such  are :  military  history,  including  the  changes  in  tactics 
caused  by  the  increased  range  and  precision  of  weapons ;  the  functions 
of  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  aircraft  in  modern  war ;  the  taking 
advantage  of  terrain  in  war,  and  the  use  of  topographicxd  maps ;  the  con- 
struction of  field  defenses  and  tlie  methods  of  attacking  them  ;  the  mech- 
anism of  moving  large  bodies  of  troops ;  mobilization,  with  the  coUection 
and  distribution  of  supplies.  All  these  things  can  be  taught  like  other 
college  subjects,  by  lectures,  reading,  discussion  and  laboratory  work,  the 
last  including  problems  with  maps  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Greol<^,  field 
work  in  the  neighboring  country.  A  couple  of  courses  on  these  subjects 
following  a  couple  of  summers  at  the  camps  should  be  enough  to  qualify 
a  man  of  ordinary  capacity  to  be  enrolled  as  a  subaltern  in  the  reserve. 

A  plan  of  this  kind  requires  co()peration  between  the  colleges  and  the 
national  military  authorities.  The  government  must  maintain  the  camps 
on  the  necessary  scale ;  supply  the  officers  for  instruction  there,  as  well 
as  for  teachers  *— though  by  no  means  the  only  teachers  -—  in  the  coUege 
courses.  It  must  also  frame  a  comprehensive  plan  of  training  which  will 
be  elastic  enough  to  be  adapted  to  the  curriculum  of  the  cdlege ;  and  it 
must  give  a  recognition  in  the  form  of  a  list  of  reserve  officers  to  men 
who  have  finished  the  training  satisfactorily.  The  colleges,  on  their  pait, 
must  recognize  the  training  in  some  way ;  for  the  courses  of  instrnction 
in  term  time  must  clearly  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  college  author- 
ities, and  if  they  are  to  be  of  real  value  they  must  be  treated  as  seriously 
as  other  courses.  The  training  received  in  the  camps  or  elsewhere  is  an 
essential  basis  for  the  courses  in  military  science  which  supplement  it  If 
it  must  not  of  necessity  precede  them  in  time,  it  had  better  do  so,  and 
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may  well  be  treated  as  a  needful  preparation  for  those  courses.  Acting 
upon  this  principle,  the  Faculty  has  recently  voted  that  a  course  in  mili- 
tary science  to  be  given  by  officers  of  the  army  during  the  second  half  of 
the  current  year  may  be  counted  for  a  degree,  but  only  by  stadents  who 
have  attended  one  of  the  five-week  summer  camps,  or  had  sufficient  train- 
ing in  the  militia.  The  effect  of  this  in  encouraging  undergraduates  to 
attend  the  camps  is  much  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  the  camp,  coupled 
with  academic  instruction  in  term  time,  were  freated  as  the  equivalent 
of  a  coUege  course.  Tlie  difference  is  merely  one  of  form,  and  yet  the 
form  is  not  unimportant.  The  precedent  of  counting  anything  involving 
a  considerable  amount  of  physical  training  is  avoided ;  and  with  it  possi- 
ble difficulties  in  the  future  when  the  demand  for  military  preparedness 
is  less  insistent  and  a  demand  for  encouraging  something  else  has  arisen. 
In  treating  tlie  camps  as  a  required  preliminary  for  profiting  by  the 
courses  in  military  science,  we  are  acting  on  a  safe  principle  that  involves 
no  danger  of  being  extended  beyond  the  case  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Tlie  Library .  The  most  notable  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  Univer- 
sity within  the  year  has  been  wrought  by  the  completion  of  the  Harry 
Elkins  Widener  Memorial  Library ;  but  the  contribution  thereby  made 
to  its  working  power  as  a  seat  of  learning  has  not  been  less  significant. 
During  the  summer,  with  rare  administrative  skill,  the  books  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  building  and  rearranged  upon  the  shelves,  the  cata- 
logue improved,  and  the  whole  library  put  into  working  order.  The  far 
greater  ease  and  comfort  in  using  the  collections  was  reflected  at  once, 
both  by  the  larger  number  of  books  used  in  the  Reading  Room,  and  by 
the  larger  number  taken  from  the  building.  And  yet  the  principal  ad- 
vance made  in  the  new  university  library  has  been  due  to  the  facilities 
for  using  the  books  in  the  stack  itself  by  members  of  the  instructing  staff 
and  advanced  students.  There  are  about  sixty  private  rooms  for  the  pro- 
fessors in  immediate  contact  with  the  stacks ;  and  the  open  stalls  in  the 
stacks,  with  windows  and  places  for  table  and  chair,  number  nearly  three 
hundred.  Such  an  ample  provision  for  work  among  the  books  exists  in 
110  other  library  in  the  world ;  and  the  relief  from  the  intolerable  condi- 
tions in  Gore  HaU  cannot  be  without  effect  on  the  productiveness  of  our 
scholars.  In  the  old  conditions  scholarly  work  was  done  under  grave  dif- 
ficulties ;  but  the  professors'  rooms  in  the  new  building,  so  apportioned 
as  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  collections  a  man  will  chiefly  use,  fur- 
nish all  that  a  scholar  could  desire.  The  instructing  staff  look  forward 
to,  and  the  friends  of  the  University  expect,  an  era  of  productiveness 
greater  than  was  possible  when  our  schoUrs  were  hampered  by  the  res 
angusta  damu 

Oraduate  fellowships.  But  it  b  not  only  among  the  instructing  staff  that 
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we  ought  to  foster  productive  scholarship.  The  habit  of  writing  ought  to 
begin  young ;  younger  th&n  is  usually  the  case  in  America.  Contrary  to 
the  common  impression,  writing  becomes  more  difficult  the  longer  it  is 
put  off.  As  a  man  grows  older  he  becomes  more  fastidious,  more  self- 
distrustful,  less  ready  to  grapple  with  a  large  theme,  less  ready  to  put 
pen  to  paper  until  he  knows  all  about  a  subject,  which  no  one  can  ever 
do.  A  certain  crudity  of  youth  is  inseparable  from  early  and  great  pro- 
ductiveness, and  ought  not  to  be  too  much  repressed.  It  would  seem  that 
American  Graduate  Schools  do  sometimes,  qaite  unintentionally,  repress 
it  too  much,  by  prolonging  the  period  of  study  too  long.  Real  capacity 
for  truly  productive  work  is,  no  doubt,  rare  even  among  learned  scholars, 
but  where  it  exists  it  might  perhaps  be  more  encouraged,  and  encouraged 
younger,  than  it  is  today.  Perhaps  fellowships,  like  those  in  the  English 
universities,  or  like  those  in  the  Fondation  Thiers  in  Paris,  might  be 
created  with  good  results.  The  holders  of  such  fellowships  ought  not  to 
be  members  of  any  school,  because  the  atmosphere  of  a  school  is  essen- 
tially that  of  study,  and  the  atmosphere  of  study  is  not  the  same  as  that 
of  production.  The  fellows  would,  of  course,  be  in  dose  contact  with  the 
professors,  and  go  to  them  for  criticism  and  advice ;  but  that  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  studying  under  them,  or  working  up  under  their  direction 
a  thesis  for  a  degree.  It  assumes  tliat  the  period  of  study  under  tutelage 
has  passed,  and  the  period  of  independent  work  has  begun ;  and  this 
means  a  subtle  but  real  change  of  attitude.  It  may  be  too  early  to  devise 
any  plan  of  this  kind,  but  it  seems  to  be  worth  consideration. 

The  Divinity  School  affiliaiions.  The  Divinity  School  has  within  the 
year  progressed  farther  on  its  new  path.  In  the  last  report  the  agi*ee- 
ment  with  tlie  Episcopal  Theological  School  for  better  cooperation,  and 
for  the  opening  of  all  courses  without  charge  to  each  other's  students, 
was  set  forth.  It  was  pointed  out  that  tlie  Uiree  affiliated  Schools,  with- 
out in  the  least  surrendering  their  distinctive  aims  in  training  yodng  men 
for  the  ministry,  were  all  gainers  by  the  agreement.  During  the  past 
year  the  Theological  School  of  Boston  University  suggested  an  agree- 
ment similar  to  that  made  with  the  Episcopal  Theological  School.  Tlie 
proposal  was  welcomed  by  the  Faculty  of  Divinity,  which  necessarily 
gave  it,  however,  a  somewhat  different  form.  The  Divinity  Schools  of 
Harvard  and  Andover  charge  their  students  a  tuition  fee  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  and  in  making  the  new  agreement  the  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical School  raised  its  tuition  fee  to  the  same  point.  But  the  School  of 
Boston  University  does  not  in  practice  charge  such  a  fee,  and  therefore 
it  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  allow  its  students  to  take  gratuitously 
courses  for  which  the  students  in  the  other  three  Schools  are  obliged  to 
pay.   On  the  other  hand,  it  was  felt  that  it  would  not  be  unfair  to  admit 
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without  charge  students  whose  grade  of  scholarship  is  such  that  if  they 
applied  for  admission  to  our  Divinity  School  they  would  be  awarded 
scholarships  covering  the  tuition.  A  grade  of  eighty-five  per  cent  in  the 
work  of  two  years  in  the  School  of  Boston  University  was  taken  by  mu- 
tual consent  as  a  rough  measure  of  such  standing  and  the  agreement  was 
drawn  accordingly. 

The  agreements  open  to  the  students  of  the  different  schools  all  the 
courses  under  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  as  well  as  those  under 
the  Faculty  of  Divinity  ;  and  no  doubt  many  of  the  courses  taken  will 
not  be  primarily  designed  for  divinity  students,  but  will  be  on  subjects, 
philosophic,  social,  economic  and  historical,  with  which  the  younger 
generation  of  clergymen  feel  a  need  of  being  familiar.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  and  it  is  one  of  the  main  attractions  of  a  connection  with  a 
great  university  to  the  separate  divinity  schools  in  its  neighborhood.  To- 
gether with  the  quality  of  our  own  divinity  staff,  it  has  enabled  our 
School  to  take  a  position  as  the  nucleus  for  a  system  of  scholarly  instruc- 
tion of  a  high  grade,  conducted  with  the  aid  of  a  group  of  denomina- 
tional institutions.  This  position  is  the  highest  to  which  a  Faculty  of  Divin- 
ity can  aspire,  and  in  our  case  it  can  be  achieved  without  giving  up  the 
older  function  of  training  young  men  for  owlinary  pansh  work.  The 
prospect  has  given  a  decided  impulse  to  the  energy  of  the  School. 

An  important  part  of  the  plan  is  the  administration  of  the  higher  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Divinity  and  Doctor  of  Theology^  The  qualification 
for  these,  as  indeed  is  now  the  case  for  Bachelors  of  Theology,  is  not  the 
completion  of  a  fixed  number  of  courses,  but  a  general  examination  upon 
a  field  of  knowledge  approved  in  advance  by  the  Faculty,  courses  of  in- 
struction being  a  means  thereto,  not  an  end  in  themselves.  The  general 
examination  has  proved  a  satisfactory  test  of  capacity  and  attainment, 
and  the  degrees  so  conferred  have  already  won  a  notable  standing.  Two 
of  the  three  men  who  obtained  the  doctor's  degree  last  June,  and  one  of 
the  two  on  whom  the  master^s  degree  was  conferred,  have  already  been 
appointed  to  full  professoi*ship6  in  this  country  or  in  Canada. 

The  Law  School.  Apart  from  the  grievous  loss  sustained  by  the  death 
of  Dean  Thayer,  there  has  been  little  change  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
Law  School.  The  only  serious  difficulty  under  which  it  labors  is  the  small 
size  of  the  instructing  staff  compared  with  the  large  number  of  students. 
The  ratio  of  professors  to  students  is  less  than  it  was  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago.  In  1883,  the  School  had  five  professors  and  165  students,  or 
one  instructor  to  29  students ;  in  1894-95,  eight  professors  (with  three 
lecturers  giving  special  courses)  and  353  students,  or  one  full-time  in^ 
structor  to  44  students.  L»st  year  it  had  ten  professors  (with  five  lectur- 
ers giving  special  courses)  and  730  students,  or  one  full-time  instructor 
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to  every  73  students;  and  that  with  a  variety  of  courses  that  has  been 
much  enlarged.  One  does  not,  of  course,  expect  to  increase  the  instruct- 
ing staff  in  proportion  to  the  growth  in  students ;  but  when  we  remember 
that  the  professors  in  the  Law  School  have  no  assistants,  and  do  the  whole 
work  of  their  courses,  reading  all  the  examination  books  themselves,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  with  so  large  a  number  of  students  thej  are  very 
hard  worked.  The  fact  is  that  the  School  has  a  comparatively  small  en- 
dowment, more  than  two  thirds  of  its  revenue  coming  from  tuition  fees. 
It  is  hoped  that  befoi*e  lung  a  larger  endowment  may  be  raised. 

The  Medical  School,  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  reputation  of  the 
Medical  School  and  of  its  staff  has  been  growing  steadily  throughout  the 
country.  In  its  body  of  instructors  and  its  connections  within  and  out- 
side of  the  University  it  has  elements  of  strength  for  new  fields  of  medi- 
cine that  could,  with  greater  resources,  be  developed  more  fully  than 
anywhere  else  on  this  continent. 

The  School  of  Business  Administration.  The  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  inci^eased  in  numbers  and  in  usefulness.  A  second  chair, 
that  of  Transportation,  has  been  endowed  by  friends  of  Mr.  James  J. 
Hill  and  worthily  named  after  him.  To  increase  the  value  of  the  Sdiool 
in  this  field  he  has  himself  given  $125,000  since  the  opening  of  the  current 
academic  year.  Thus  by  three  generous  gifts  the  School  is  beginning  to 
acquire  the  endowment  it  needs  for  permanent  maintenance.  Its  methods 
of  instruction  are  being  followed  in  other  institutions,  and  its  forms  of  ac- 
counting adopted  by  industrial  concerns  —  good  evidence  that  it  is  on 
the  right  road  for  the  application  of  economic  science  to  actual  business. 

The  Biissey  Institution,  In  the  last  report  it  was  stated  that  the 
work  in  Forestry  had  been  divided,  instruction  in  Lumbering  being  placed 
in  the  School  for  Business  Administration,  while  research  in  Forestry  is 
conducted  in  connection  with  the  Bussey.  This  last  Institution,  whose  work 
consists  wholly  of  research  and  the  instruction  of  a  few  advanced  students 
in  brandies  of  zoology  and  botany  that  touch  agriculture,  has  been  organ- 
ized with  a  separate  Faculty.  That  was  essential  both  on  account  of  its 
distance  from  Canibri<lge,  aiid  because  the  nature  of  the  subject  requires 
one  of  the  two  active  terms  to  be  held  in  tlie  summer.  With  the  creation 
of  this  Faculty  the  reorganization  of  the  departments  formerly  under  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  is  completed ;  provi<led  of  course,  the  author- 
ity of  the  University  to  make  the  agreement  with  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology is  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  Commonwealth. 
A  bill  for  instructions  to  this  effect  has  been  filed  by  the  Corporation  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  case  will  soon  be  ready  for  argument 

Extension  courses.  Alongside  of  the  regular  work  of  a  university,  con- 
ducted within  its  walls,  there  has  been  felt  in  all  the  larger  institutions 
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of  this  coantiy  a  duty  to  instruct  the  public  by  coui^ses  offered  to  persons 
who  can  give  only  a  small  part  of  their  time  to  study,  but  who  desire  to 
improve  themselves  in  general  culture  or  in  vocational  lines.  This  is  done 
at  Harvard  under  the  direct  charge  of  a  Dean  and  Administrative  Board, 
and  the  reader  who  would  understand  in  detail  what  has  been  accom- 
plished is  referred  to  the  repoH  of  the  Dean.  The  work  is  divided  into 
that  of  the  Summer  School,  and  that  of  the  extension  courses  given  in 
teim  time.  The  experiment  of  lodging  and  boarding  members  of  the 
Summer  School  in  the  Freshman  Halls  was  tried  during  the  past  summer 
and  proved  successful.  The  Freshmen  are  obliged,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
to  leave  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  as  the  furniture  in  their  rooms  is 
supplied  by  the  College,  it  is  possible  to  use  these  halls,  with  their  large 
dining  and  common  rooms,  for  other  purposes  during  the  summer.  To 
live  in  these  halls  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  summer  students,  and, 
what  is  more  important,  it  gives  them  a  feeHng  of  academic  community 
life  which  they  cannot  get  in  any  other  way  and  which  they  value  highly. 

Not  less  interesting  is  the  question  of  extension  courses  in  term  time. 
For  a  number  of  years,  these  have  been  conducted  by  a  committee  repre- 
senting all  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  and  about  Boston,  with 
Dean  Ropes  as  Chairman.  The  committee  has  not  only  tried  to  dis- 
cover what  instruction  the  public  may  want  and  furnish  it,  but  has  held 
itself  ready  to  give  a  course  on  any  subject  of  college  grade  that  any 
thirty  persons  in  the  metropolitan  area,  capable  of  following  it,  will  agree 
to  take.  This  seems  as  liberal  a  use  for  the  public  benefit  of  the  resources 
of  our  institutions  of  learning  as  it  is  possible  to  make.  No  state  institu- 
tion could  carry  university  extension  further  by  direct  teaching,  and  there 
can  be  no  question  that  direct  teaching  in  the  classroom  where  it  is  pos- 
sible—  as  it  is  in  the  metropolitan  area  —  is  far  superior  to  any  method 
of  instruction  by  correspondence.  In  many  cities  where  extension  work 
is  carried  on,  the  number  of  persons  registered  in  the  courses  is  large, 
while  the  proportion  who  obtain  a  certificate  by  completing  the  work  in 
the  course  and  taking  the  examination  is  very  small.  It  is  notable  in  the 
report  of  the  Dean  that  the  percentage  of  certificates  here  is  relatively 
large,  and  it  is  chiefly  to  these  that  the  substantial  popular  education 
given  by  the  courses  is  to  be  measured. 

By  means  of  this  committee,  representing  the  various  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  this  neighborhood,  extension  work  appears  to  be  sat- 
isfactorily done  for  the  metropolitan  area.  But  it  ought  to  be  extended  so 
far  as  possible  over  the  whole  State,  and  for  that  purpose  during  the  past 
year  the  University  Council  of  Massachusetts  was  formed  of  represent- 
atives from  all  the  colleges  of  the  State,  acting  in  concert  with  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  problem  of  the  rural  districts 
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is  more  difficalt  than  that  of  the  large  cities  because  people  are  more 
scattered ;  nevertheless,  the  endowed  colleges  of  Massachusetts  ought  to 
be  able  to  give  her  people  as  much  instruction  as  a  state  university  can 
in  the  West  —  and  more,  because  Massachusetts  has  become  largely  a 
group  of  cities.  Much  has  already  been  done  by  Williams  College  at 
Noiiih  Adams,  by  other  colleges  in  other  places ;  atid  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  popular  education  will  be  as  well  promoted  by  the  Univer- 
sity Council,  acting  in  concert  with  the  State  Board,  as  by  any  state  uni- 
ve]*8ity  in  the  country.  The  endowed  institutions  realize  fully  that  their 
obligations  to  the  public  are  none  the  less  because  they  are  not  managed 
by  the  State. 

New  buildings.  Besides  the  Widener  Library,  the  Cruft  High  Ten- 
sion Laboratory  has  been  completed,  and  the  Music  Building  has  been 
occupied.  Music,  indeed,  forms,  as  it  ought,  an  increasingly  important 
part  of  the  work  of  the  University.  A  few  more  buildings  are  still  needed, 
such  as  a  f  ouHh  Freshman  dormitory,  a  better  place  to  house  the  Uni- 
versity Press,  and,  above  all,  more  chemical  laboratories.  Chemistry  is 
of  increasing  importance  in  this  country,  and  the  war  has  shown  us  the 
need  of  independence  of  Grerman  chemists. 

Gifis,  —  The  hirgest  single  gifts  of  money  received  during  the  year 
have  been  as  follows : 

James  J.  Hill  Professonhip  of  Transportatioii $125,000.00 

TheClaBSof  1890  Fund: 

Twenty-fifth  Anniyersary  Fund 80,000.00 

The  Matohett  Fund: 

The  Estate  of  Sarah  A.  Matohett 50,000.00 

Momll  Wyman  Estate  50,533.32 

John  B.  and  Bnckminster  Brown  Professorship  of  Orthopedic 

Surgery: 

Buokminster  Brown  Estate 26,645.92 

From  the  Trustees  under  the  will  of  Philip  C.  Lockwood: 

For  the  Cancer  Commission 50,000.00 

Francis  Skinner  (Sr.)  Estate : 

Residuary  bequest 43,148.94 

Morrill  Wyman  Medical  Research  Fund 25,000.00 

George  R.  Agassiz: 

Museum  of  Comparaiaye  Zoology 25,000.00 

Mrs.  Adolphus  Busoh : 

For  the  completion  of  the  Germanic  Museum 56,000.00 

Changes  in  personnel.  During  the  past  year  the  University  has  suf- 
fered a  grievous  loss  in  the  deatli  of  Ezra  Ripley  Tliayer,  Dane  Professor 
of  Law  and  Dean  of  the  Law  School.  In  middle  life,  he  abandoned,  in 
1910,  a  large  practice  at  the  bar  to  become  head  of  the  School,  and  to 
continue  his  service  here  he  declined  a  place  on  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Commonwealth  which  had  been  the  ambition  of  his  life.   Colleagues 
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and  students  trasted  him  as  a  leader,  were  stimulated  by  his  presence, 
and  feel  his  death  as  a  personal  bereavement  of  no  common  kind.  The 
Medical  School  lost  Dr.  Cliarles  Sedgwick  Miuot,  James  Stillman  Pro- 
fessor of  Comparative  Anatomy,  who  died  almost  at  the  opening  of  the 
academic  year.  His  eminence  was  one  of  the  glories  of  the  SchooL  Mur- 
ray Anthony  Potter,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  died  in 
May,  cut  off  in  the  middle  of  his  second  term  as  assistant  professor.  He 
had  been  an  honored  member  of  the  staff  in  the  department  for  fourteen 
years.  Four  professors  emeriti  have  also  died,  —  John  Chipman  Gray, 
the  last  of  the  great  figures  that  made  the  reputation  of  the  Law  School 
in  the  last  forty  years ;  Frederick  Ward  Putnam,  to  whose  exertions  we 
owe  the  growth  of  the  Peabody  Museum  and  who,  as  Director  EmerituSy 
viiiiually  guided  it  until  his  death ;  Francis  Humphre3rs  Storer,  Professor 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Dean  of  the  Bassey  Institution  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century  until  1907,  died  in  July,  1914 ;  John  Hildreth 
McCollom,  Professor  of  Contagious  Diseases,  died  in  June,  1915,  only 
two  years  after  completing  a  service  of.  seventeen  years  in  the  Medical 
SchooL 

The  only  losses  of  full  professors  by  resignation  have  been  those  of 
Eugene  Joseph  Armand  Duquesne,  Professor  of  Architectural  Design, 
who  was  suDunoned  to  France  as  a  reservist,  but  resigned  permaneDtly, 
intending  after  the  war  to  teach  and  practice  architecture  in  Paris ;  Dr. 
Cliarles  Montraviile  Green,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynascology, 
who  retired  after  a  long  and  faithful  service  in  teaching  the  subject  witli- 
out  a  break  since  1886 ;  and  Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  who  left  to  take  charge 
of  the  new  Rockefeller  Institute  of  Comparative  Pathology.  Deeply  as 
we  regpret  his  departure,  no  one  has  a  right  to  lament  his  taking  a  place 
with  opportunities  for  research  far  greater  than  any  medical  school  could 
provide. 

Eight  assistant  professors  have  been  appointed  to  professors'  chairs : 
Gragory  Paul  Baxter  became  Professor  of  Chemistry ;  Austin  Wakeman 
Scott,  Professor  of  Law ;  John  Lovett  Morse,  Professor  of  Pediatrics ; 
Charles  Henry  White,  Professor  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy ;  Edward 
Yermilye  Huntington,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics ;  John  War- 
ren, Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy ;  Frederic  Thomas  Lewis,  Associate 
Professor  of  Embryology ;  and  John  Lewis  Bremer,  Associate  Professor 
of  Histology. 

By  the  desire  of  the  Prussian  government  the  exchange  of  professors 
with  Berlin  has  been  discontinued  during  the  war ;  but  the  exchange  with 
France  has  been,  and  will  be,  maintained.  We  sent  there  Professor  Wil- 
liam Allan  Neilson  of  the  Department  of  English,  and  received  in  return 
Henii  Lichtenberger,  Professor  of  German  Language  and  Literature  at 
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the  Sorbonne.  To  the  five  Western  Exchange  Colleges  we  sent  Lawrence 
Joseph  Henderson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biological  Cliemistry ;  while 
there  came  to  Cambridge,  from  Knox  College,  William  £dwards  Simonds, 
Professor  of  English,  and  from  Colorado  College,  James  Williams  Park, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education.  We  were  fortunate  in  having  Profes- 
sor Anesaki  of  the  University  of  Tokyo  remain  another  year  as  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Japanese  Literature  and  Life. 

The  destruction  of  their  city  cast  many  of  the  distinguished  professors 
of  the  University  of  Loavain  adrift,  two  of  whom  we  were  able  to  bring 
to  Harvard  for  the  second  half-year.  They  were  Professor  L^n  Dupriez, 
who  gave  courses  in  the  Civil  Law  and  Parliamentary  Grovemment ;  and 
Charles  Jean  de  la  Vall^  Ponssin,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

In  this  report  it  has  been  possible  only  to  tonch  briefly  upon  some  of 
the  topics  of  more  general  interest,  and  to  the  reports  of  the  various  Deans 
and  Directors  the  friends  of  the  University  are  referred.  Many  of  them 
will  find  it  encouraging  to  read  the  remarks  of  Professor  Fisher  about 
the  condition  of  the  trees  in  the  College  Yard. 


HARVARD  AND  MILITARY  TRAINING. 
J.  A.  L.  BLAKE,  '02. 

Thebe  is,  I  think,  no  doubt  that  tlie  students  of  Harvard  University 
wish  to  prepare  themselves  to  take  commissions  in  case  this  country  needs 
their  services  in  war.  There  are  several  methods  open  to  them,  all  of . 
which  have  merit  and  some  of  which  might  well  be  combined. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  Massachusetts  Militia,  and  the  Common- 
wealth is  fortunate  in  possessing  a  very  efiicient  militia,  one  of  the  very 
best,  in  fact,  in  the  United  States.  There  are,  in  Boston,  organizations  of 
infantry,  cavalry,  field  and  coast  artillery,  which,  by  their  efficiency  and 
the  character  of  their  personnel,  make  excellent  schools  for  the  college 
man.  In  the  Boston  militia  companies  there  are,  between  Oct  1  and 
July  1,  usually  about  30  to  40  weekly  drills  in  the  armory,  then  a  few 
afternoons  of  rifle  practice  at  Wakefield  in  the  spring  and  summer,  and 
a  summer  camp  of  eight  days'  duration,  devoted  largely  to  field  training 
and  manoeuvres.  The  militia  teaches  well  close  order  drill,  guard  duty 
and  ceremonies,  all  of  which  have  great  disciplinary  value.  The  time 
that  can  be  devoted  to  shooting  and  to  field  training  is  far  from  adequate, 
however,  particularly  for  the  latter,  and  there  is  but  seldom  sufficient  op- 
portunity for  the  theoretic  study  of  military  matters. 

Second,  there  are  the  summer  camps  under  the  charge  of  the  regular 
army  held  in  various  parts  of  the  country.   These  are  splendid,  almost 
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ideal  schools  for  field  training,  particularly  for  the  man  who  has  had 
little  or  no  previous  experience.  A  good  idea  of  the  main  points  of  rifle 
shooting  is  also  given ;  but  the  term  is  so  short,  about  four  weeks,  that 
there  is  not  opportunity  to  put  much  effort  into  the  niceties  of  drill,  or 
into  ceremonies,  which,  as  has  been  said  before,  have  great  disciplinary 
value.  During  some,  at  least,  of  these  camps  of  last  summer,  guard  duty 
was  not  touched  on  at  all.  It  is  impossible  also  to  teach  in  the  field  much 
about  the  theoretic  end  of  the  profession. 

To  these  two  opportunities  for  training  two  new  ones  have  been  added : 
the  '*  Harvard  Regiment  *'  and  the  courses  in  Military  Science.  The  Har- 
vard Regiment  should,  like  the  militia,  give  ample  opportunities  for  in- 
struction in  close  order  drill,  guard  duty,  and  the  various  ceremonies. 
Wliether^  however,  there  will  or  can  be  included  within  the  scope  of  the 
regular  work  of  the  regiment  either  instruction  in  nfle  shooting  or  in  field 
training  would  seem  doubtfuL  The  winter  armory  work  in  the  militia 
often  grows  monotonous  and  it  is  only  the  prospect  of  the  approaching 
camp  that  keeps  the  interest  alive.  It  is  to  be  feared,  therefore,  unless 
the  Harvard  Regiment  makes  some  anttngement  for  field  training  through 
the  army  camps  or  otherwise,  that  interest  in  it  will  gradually  die  out  and 
the  regiment  cease  to  exist. 

Last,  and  hy  no  means  least,  there  are  the  courses  on  Military  Science, 
History,  etc,  to  he  given  by  Harvard  University.  These,  if  properly  con- 
ducted, should  be  of  the  greatest  value  and  the  highest  interest  In  the 
course  of  Lectures  on  Tactics,  for  instance,  it  should  be  possible  to  have 
map  problems,  and,  in  the  section  work,  map  manoeuvres  and  tactical 
walks  also. 

Such  being  the  various  means  of  instruction  and  training  open  to  the 
student,  what  would  be  the  best  way  in  which  he  might  take  advantage 
of  them  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  the  theoretic  instruction  as  given  in 
the  College  courses  is  absolutely  essentiaL  In  no  other  way  can  the  stu- 
dent expect  to  get  the  same  amount  of  valuable  information  in  the  same 
time.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  splendid  school  for  men  of  tlie  militia  who 
aspire  to  be  officers,  at  Charlestown,  for  which  Lieut-Col.  W.  W.  Stover 
deserves  the  ci*edit.  But  this  school  is  practically  open  to  only  two  men 
in  each  militia  company. 

In  addition  to  this  theoretic  instruction  it  is  obvious  that  the  student 
needs  practical  experience  in  discipline,  drill,  and  field  training.  He  can 
get  only  part  of  this  in  the  Harvard  Regiment  in  Camhridge  and  perhaps 
not  the  most  important  part  at  that.  He  should,  therefore,  surely  attend 
at  least  one  army  summer  camp  in  addition. 

The  best  method,  however,  which  is  at  present  available,  would  appear 
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to  be  to  enlist  in  the  Massachusetts  Militia  and  to  supplement  that  train- 
ing by  attendance  at  one  of  the  regular  army  summer  camps,  preferably 
dunng  the  first  or  second  year  of  the  enlistment.^  With  this  combination 
the  student,  though  of  course  he  would  not  be  a  finished  ofiicer,  should 
possess  a  very  helpful  working  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  a  second  lieu- 
tenant in  that  particular  arm  of  the  service  in  which  he  has  specialized. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  situation  —  the  value  that  the  College 
man  may  get  from  this  military  training  for  the  business  of  everyday 
life.  There  is  no  experience  more  valuable  than  learning  first  to  take 
orders ;  and  later,  in  some  degree,  to  give  them.  Military  methods,  in  a 
modified  form,  are  well  adapted  to  many  business  problems.  Beside  this, 
the  College  man  will  meet  in  the  militia  or  at  the  army  camps  many  men  of 
a  type  different  from  his,  and,  that  on  a  footing  of  absolute  equality.  Some 
of  these  men  will  become  real  friends  and  some  very  valuable  acquaint- 
ances. The  habit  and  experience  which  the  College  man  thus  gains  of 
dealing  with  men  of  various  upbringing  and  social  position  will  stand  him 
in  good  stead  all  through  life.  Ask  any  man  who  has  been  in  the  militia, 
for  instance,  whether  he  has  found  the  time  he  has  spent  in  military  train- 
ing to  have  been  wasted  so  far  as  ordinary  life  is  concerned.  He  will 
almost  surely  tell  you  that  he  regrets  no  moment  of  it. 


THE  SPIRITUAL  HISTORY  OF  DIVmnT  HALL.« 

REV.  FRANCIS  G.  PEABODY,  W. 

This  venerable  building,  within  whose  walls  linger  so  many  happy 
memories,  was  completed  nearly  ninety  years  ago,  in  1826.  Its  erection 
was  the  curious  consequence  of  a  movement  organized,  not  to  maintain 
a  University  School  of  Theology,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  remove  the 
troublesome  subject  of  theology  from  among  the  responsibilities  of  the 
University.  .  On  May  13,  1824,  the  Corporation  of  the  University  an- 
nounced its  opinion  that  '^  The  purposes  of  the  Theological  Institution 
will  be  more  effectively  answered  by  separating  it  from  the  University, 
and  by  placing  it  under  the  control  and  management  of  a  number  of  di- 
rectors, who  will  be  able  to  devote  to  it  a  more  constant  attention  than 
can  be  expected  from  those  to  whom  the  various  and  important  concerns 
of  the  University  are  committed.**  Accordingly  the  '*  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Theological  Education  in  Harvard  University,**  which  had  been 
organized  in  1816  to  promote  studies  appropriate  to  the  ministry,  under- 

A  The  College  oonnes  should  probably  be  taken  during  the  second  and  third  yean 
of  the  enlistment. 

^  An  Address  at  the  Meeting  of  Alumni  of  the  Harvard  Dirinity  School,  June  23* 
1915. 
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took  this  ''  general  oversight  and  saperintendence  "  subject  to  '^  the  right 
of  visitation  and  the  appointment  of  professors  by  the  Governing  Boards 
of  the  University."  The  Corporation,  however,  were  soon  advised  that 
this  delegation  of  authority  was  illegal,  and  the  Society,  deterred  from 
accomplishing  its  purpose  of  divorcing  theological  studies  from  academic 
life,  found  itself  committed  to  the  more  salutary  task  of  reinforcing  the 
University's  work  by  the  provision  of  Divinity  Hail.  *^  It  is  a  time," 
wrote  the  Treasurer  of  the  Fund,  in  words  which  under  present  condi- 
tions seem  touched  with  irony,  *'  when  the  price  of  building  materials  of 
every  description  is  unusually  high.  An  edifice,  however,  has  been  raised, 
of  156  feet  in  length  by  40  feet  in  breadth,  containing  every  conven- 
ience and  pleasant  accommodation  for  42  students,  together  with  a  clmpel 
and  library  for  their  use,  the  total  cost  not  exceeding  $28,000.*'  The 
Directors  of  the  Society  were  further  responsible  for  naming  the  build- 
ing, though,  as  they  suggested  in  their  report  for  1826,  they  **  will  be 
ready  to  change  that  name  for  that  of  any  benefactor  of  the  Institution 
whose  donation,  in  their  judgment,  shall  entitle  him  to  such  honor."  The 
graceful  lines  of  its  exterior  have  often  been  credited  to  Bulfinch,  and 
the  tradition  survives  that  sight-seers  of  that  generation  regarded  Divin- 
ity Hall  as  the  finest  expression  of  academic  architecture  in  Cambridge. 
The  records  of  the  University,  however,  disclose  the  fact  that  the  design 
was  that  of  one  Thomas  W.  Sumner,  whose  name  is  otherwise  lost  to  the 
history  of  art,  but  who  deserves  honorable  mention  for  this  restrained 
and  graceful  design.  The  building  was  at  once  dormitory,  lecture  hall, 
and  library ;  and  though  the  demands  of  a  new  century  have  made  the 
erection  of  a  new  Library  Building  necessary,  there  still  lingers  in  the 
memory  of  older  graduates  a  curiously  satisfying  recollection  of  the  in- 
sufficient and  stuffy  little  Library,  with  its  long  tables  for  friendly  lec- 
tures, and  its  rows  of  books  with  their  insistent  intimacy.  James  Russell 
Lowell  once  said  that  the  education  of  a  Harvard  student  consisted  chiefly 
in  rubbing  his  back  against  the  College  buildings ;  and  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  for  many  years  a  Divinity  student  could  with  difficulty  escape 
that  part  of  his  education  which  was  secured  by  rubbing  his  back  against 
the  dusty  shelves  of  venerated,  though  unread,  theologians. 

The  passing  of  the  years  has  left  Divinity  Hall  a  topographical  sym- 
bol of  the  progress  of  learning.  At  its  erection  it  stood  among  open 
fields,  where  students  of  Divinity  refreshed  themselves  by  cultivating 
little  gardens,  for  which  one  of  them  devised  what  he  described  as  a 
''  self-weeding  apparatus," —  an  invention  which  might  perhaps  have  been 
as  profitably  applied  to  the  minds  of  students  as  to  their  crops.  Like  the 
studies  which  it  was  built  to  foster,  however,  Divinity  Hall  has  become 
beset  on  every  side  by  the  monuments  of  neighboring  sciences.   In  fi*ont 
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stands  the  vast  expanse  of  zoological  learning,  embracing  in  its  hollow 
sqaare  the  entii*e  animal  kingdom,  from  insects  in  the  north  wing  to  In- 
dian skulls  in  the  south.  Yet,  even  here  the  eastern  front  of  this  great 
area  is  still  boand  by  the  study  of  moral  ideals  and  religious  faith ;  and 
the  modest  but  resolute  fa^e  of  Divinity  Hall  faces  the  colossal  bulk 
of  the  natural  sciences  witb  an  unperturbed  tranquillity,  as  tliough  it  re- 
peated the  tolerant  anticipation  of  a  poet  who  often  paced  these  very 
grounds: 

**  And  not  by  eastern  windows  only, 

When  daylight  comes,  oomes  in  the  lig^t ; 

In  front  the  snn  climbs  slow,  how  slowly, 

Bnt  westward,  look,  the  land  is  bright !  " 

On  its  southern  side  Divinity  Hall  has  welcomed  to  intimacy  the  mod- 
ern criticism  of  the  Bible  which  the  Semitic  Museum  symbolizes ;  while 
at  the  entrance  of  Divinity  Avenue  the  ancient  conservatism  still  controls 
the  approach  and  warns  the  unsuspecting  visitor  by  a  sign :  '^  Private 
way,  dangerous  passing.**  On  the  east  the  Spartan  simplicity  of  Divinity 
Hall  is  confronted  by  the  Sybaritic  splendor  of  the  rejuvenescent  An- 
dover ;  and  the  School,  which  like  an  elder  brother  has  remained  in  the 
old  home,  seems  to  turn  its  Puritan  back  on  the  penitent  prodigal  as 
though  it  said  to  the  Corporation,  "  Thou  never  gavest  me  a  palace  where 
I  might  make  merry  with  my  friends.*'  Even  the  wooden  fence  which 
still  divides  the  two  Institutions  is  a  symbol  of  an  era  of  transition.  It  is 
a  shaky  and  tottering  structure,  perforated  by  many  apertures,  through 
which  heretical  teachers  or  orthodox  students  may  pass  in  either  direc- 
tion without  hindrance.  The  fence  remains,  bnt  no  one  keeps  it  in  repair, 
and  some  day  it  will  crumble  of  its  own  weight,  and  between  the  diversi- 
ties of  administration  there  will  be  nothing  but  an  open  field  of  the  one 
spirit 

These  external  characteristics  of  Divinity  Hall  are,  however,  by  no 
means  its  most  suggestive  aspects.  The  quiet  old  building  has  had  not 
only  an  architectural  bnt  a  spiritual  history.  Through  its  corridors  pass 
the  shades  of  prophets  and  dreamers ;  in  its  Chapel  linger  the  echoes  of 
fervent  prayers  and  noble  hymns  ;  its  primitive  Library  was  the  modest 
lecture-room  of  a  long  series  of  masters  whose  names  and  works  sum  up 
the  entire  history  of  liberal  theology  in  Amei-ica.  Here  the  two  Henry 
Wares,  father  and  son,  maintained  their  apostolic  succession ;  here  An- 
drews Norton  expounded  his  Christological  Arianism  and  compiled  his 
defense  of  Scripture,  while  his  fair  daughters,  pacing  the  neighboring 
groves  of  Shady  Hill  before  the  scrutinizing  eyes  of  Divinity  students, 
were  fitly  designated  as  Norton's  "Evidences  of  Christianity."  Here 
John  Gorhain  Palfrey  anticipated  the  modern  teaching  of  Old  Testa- 
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ment  criticism  before  a  class  so  modest  in  dimensions  that  he  described 
it  as  consisting  of  one  mystic,  one  sceptic,  and  one  dyspeptic.  Here 
Greorge  R.  Noyes  set  forth  so  prematurely  tlie  modern  view  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy,  that  he  was  threatened  by  the  Attorney-General 
of  Massachusetts  with  prosecution  for  blasphemy;  and  here  Convers 
Francis  made  known  the  philosophy  of  Germany  to  the  transcendent- 
alists  of  New  England.  And  what  shall  I  more  say !  For  the  time  would 
fail  me  if  I  spoke  of  Hedge,  the  poet,  historian,  and  Germanist;  of 
Oliver  Steams,  the  ascetic  but  tender-hearted  Puritan ;  of  James  Free- 
man Clarke,  the  prophet  of  universal  religion ;  or  should  permit  personal 
affection  to  dwell  on  the  precious  names  of  £zra  Abbot,  most  erudite 
and  humble  of  ^scholars,  or  of  Joseph  Henry  Thayer,  equally  loyal  to  the 
letter  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  subdued  to  that  he  worked 
in  like  the  dyer*s  hand ;  or  of  Carroll  Everett,  that  tranquil  mind,  set 
like  a  transparent  lake  high  up  among  the  hills  of  thought,  to  which  one 
must  dimb  if  he  would  drink,  and  where  breezes  of  playfulness  iniffled 
the  surface  of  the  calm  deep  mind.  These  all  died  in  faith,  seeing  from 
afar  the  promise,  and  confessing  that  they  were  but  pilgrims  on  the  earth, 
Grod  having  provided  some  better  thing  for  us,  that  they  without  us  should 
not  be  made  perfect 

Yet  it  is  not  alone  the  voices  of  teachers  which  are  still  heard  in 
Divinity  Hall.  This  modest  dormitory  has  sheltered  a  long  succession  of 
youn<r  men,  who,  in  tlie  seclusion  of  their  rooms,  have  not  only  dreamt 
the  dreams  of  youth,  but  have  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord  as  it  was 
spoken  to  Habakkuk,  saying:  '*  Write  the  vision  and  make  it  plain,  so 
that  he  who  runs  may  read  it."  Much  attention  has  been  called  of  late 
to  the  interesting  fact  that  the  only  marked  strain  of  lyrical  expression  in 
America  which  has  found  a  permanent  place  in  the  literature  of  hymn- 
ology  has  proceeded  from  the  Liberal  Movement;  but  it  should  be 
added  that,  with  the  exception  of  Whittier  and  Holmes,  almost  all  tliese 
hymns  of  the  emancipated  spirit  were  written  by  graduates  of  this  School, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  them  written  within  these  walls.  Exlmund 
Sears,  Samuel  Johnson,  Samuel  Longfellow,  Frederic  Hosmer,  William 
Gannett,  and  that  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  of  American  poets,  Edward 
Rowland  Sill,  —  all  were  residents  in  Divinity  Hall  when  they  gave  the 
first  proof  of  lyric  power  which  has  insured  them  a  permanent  place  in 
Christian  worship. 

Among  these  witnesses  of  the  spirit,  the  most  involved  in  turbulent 
emotions  was  Theodore  Parker.  He  lived  in  Room  29  during  1834,  hav- 
ing already  taught  school  with  so  fruitful  an  experience  that,  among  his 
many  revolutionary  propositions,  he  advised  the  school  committee  of 
Roxbury  '^  that  corporeal  punishment  should  not  be  inflicted  without  some 
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ostensible  reason."  His  character,  even  while  in  the  School,  was,  to  use 
the  expression  of  Dr.  Baitol,  **  exaberant,''  —  a  quality  which  led  him  to 
speak  with  moderate  consideration  of  ^'  Old  Paul " ;  to  write  in  his  diary 
that  *'  prayers  are  performed  at  morning  of  each  day  *' ;  and  to  record 
of  his  last  service  in  this  Chapel  on  May  8,  1836,  *'  Hereafter  I  hope  to 
preach  to  real  live  men  and  women."  Restless  and  untiring,  however,  as 
was  the  energy  of  his  extraordinary  mind,  it  did  not  overpower  the 
natural  piety  of  his  heart ;  and  the  same  Parker  who  alarmed  his  elders 
by  irreverent  audacity  backed  by  enormous  erudition  found  tranquil  re- 
creation in  the  con]|)osition  of  religious  sonnets  of  rare  distinction.  The 
most  famous  of  these,  — 

**  O  Thoa  great  friend  of  all  the  sons  of  men,"  -^ 

was  not  written  until  1846 ;  but  another,  which  dates  from  the  year  of 
his  graduation,  1836,  strikes  the  same  note  of  reverence  for  the  person 
of  Jesus.  It  begins  : 


and  ends : 


*' JesnB,  there  is  no  dearer  name  than  Thine, 
Which  time  has  blazoned  on  her  mighty  scroll " ; 


*  Once  on  the  earth  wert  Thou  a  liTing  shrine. 
Where  dwelt  the  Oood,  the  Lovely,  the  Divine." 


Such  are  a  few  of  the  many  voices  which  still  echo  through  the 
shadowy  spaces  of  Divinity  Hall,  recalling  to  us  its  spiritual  history. 
'*  Many  shall  commend  their  understanding,'*  says  the  Apocryphal  book 
of  such  lives,  '^  and  their  memory  shall  not  depart  The  nations  shall  show 
forth  their  wisdom  and  the  congregation  shall  declare  their  praise.*'  In 
this  catalogue  of  names  and  events,  however,  wliich  might  without  ex- 
cessive praise  be  much  prolonged,  there  remain  two  which  represent, 
not  occurrences  of  local  or  institutional  concern  alone,  but  incidents  of 
universal  religion,  epochs  in  the  spiritual  history  of  the  modem  world. 
The  first  is  Channing*s  Sermon  at  tlie  Dedication  of  Divinity  Hall ;  the 
second  is  Emerson's  Divinity  School  Address. 

Channing  was  in  1826  at  the  height  of  his  powers.  In  1812  he  had 
been  ~ai>pointed  Dexter  Lecturer  in  Harvard  University ;  for  13  years 
from  1813  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Corporation,  and  in  1816  had 
published  his  *' Tract  on  Increasing  the  Means  of  Theological  Ekluca- 
tion."  ^^  The  present  course  of  training,"  lie  there  wrote,  in  words  which 
seem  as  if  uttered  yesterday,  *'  is  too  technical.  ...  It  does  not  com- 
municate a  living  spirit.  .  .  .  The  first  lesson  to  the  students  should  be 
that  in  order  to  communicate  they  must  receive  and  be  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  Chiistianity.  .  .  .  The  attention  of  theological  students  should 
be  turned  more  on  the  state  of  the  world,  less  on  abstract  subjects.  .  .  . 
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The  miseries  of  the  mass  of  men,  their  toils,  ignorance,  sufferings,  tempta- 
tions, should  touch  them.  .  .  .  Their  minds  should  he  glided  by  the 
faith  that  a  great  change  is  practicable."  Deeply  stirred  by  this  concep- 
tion of  the  ministry,  which  like  so  much  else  in  Channing  anticipates  by 
a  century  the  movement  of  thought,  his  choice  of  a  theme  for  the  Dedicar 
tion  Sermon  was  inevitable.  There  are  two  general  views  of  religion 
which  reappear  throughout  the  histoiy  of  Christian  theology,  and  be- 
tween the  two  runs  a  distinct  line  of  cleavage.  The  first  may  be  loosely 
defined  as  the  static,  the  second  as  the  dynamic  view.  The  two  are  not 
mutually  exclusive.  In  theology  as  in  physics,  there  is  a  science  of  statics 
not  less  than  a  science  of  dynamics.  The  distinction  in  theology  is  one  of 
emphasis.  According  to  the  first  view  religious  truth  is  best  studied 
while  at  rest.  According  to  the  second  view  religion  is  normaUy  in  mo- 
tion. The  one  view  considers  a  fixed  fact,  the  other  a  spiritual  motive. 
On  the  one  hand  is  conformity  to  a  creed,  on  the  other  is  consecration  of 
character.  Of  this  dynamic  view  of  religion  Channing's  Dedication  Ser- 
mon was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  classic  illustrations.  In  a  series  of 
majestic  paragraphs  he  unfolded  the  implications  of  the  great  saying: 
*'  His  word  was  with  power."  The  function  of  the  ministry  is  to  commu- 
nicate power,  to  move  both  the  intellect  and  the  emotions.  *'To  free 
inquiry  we  dedicate  these  walls."  ''  Here  let  the  heart  muse  till  the  fire 
burns."  **  To  preach  with  power  a  man  must  feel  Christianity  to  be  worthy 
of  the  blood  it  has  cost."  **  We  consecrate  this  Institution  to  the  spirit  of 
martjrrdom,  of  disinterested  attachment  to  the  Christian  cause,  through 
which  it  first  triumphed  and  for  want  of  which  its  triumphs  are  now  slow." 
No  preacher  should  let  a  year  go  by  without  a  fresh  reading  of  these 
burning  words  which  pledge  him  to  a  dynamic  ministry. 

When  we  proceed  f]*om  the  year  1826  to  the  year  1838  and  consider 
the  second  great  event  in  the  spiritual  history  of  Divinity  Hall,  we  are  met 
by  the  same  dynamic  view  of  religion  applied  in  a  new  foi-m  to  a  new 
end.  The  language  of  modem  business  speaks  of  '^  Power  and  Light 
Corporations,"  operating  through  their  whirling  dynamos  to  transmit 
either  motion  or  illumination  to  the  world.  If  we  may  apply  the  same 
distinctions  to  the  operations  of  tlie  spirit  it  may  be  said  that  in  Chan- 
ning the  religious  dynamic  took  the  form  of  power,  and  in  Emerson  the 
form  of  light  Channing*s  genius  was  utilized  to  give  momentum,  energy, 
propulsion,  to  rational  thought.  Emerson's  tranquil  mysticism  fulfilled 
itself  in  the  radiation  and  penetration  of  spiritual  light  Emerson  could 
not  argue  or  demonstrate.  '^  I  do  not  know,"  he  wrote  to  Henry  Ware, 
^'what  arguments  mean  in  reference  to  any  expression  of  thought;  I 
delight  in  telling  what  I  think,  but  if  you  ask  how  I  dare  say  so,  or 
why  it  is  so,  I  am  the  most  helpless  of  men."   Emerson  is  not,  then, 
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to  be  reckoned,  like  Channing,  among  those  who  have  convinced  the 
reason,  but  among  those  who  have  iUaminated  the  sool ;  *'  the  friend  and 
aider,*'  as  Matthew  Arnold  called  him,  *'of  those  who  woald  live  in 
the  spirit."  Divinity  Hall,  it  may  be  happily  remembered,  claims  Emer- 
son, not  as  teacher  only,  but  as  occupant.  In  1824  he  began  his  studies 
in  the  Divinity  School,  recording  in  his  journal :  *'  I  deliberately  dedi- 
cate my  time,  my  talents,  and  my  hopes  to  the  Church " ;  and  after  a 
considerable  absence,  due  to  affection  of  his  eyes,  he  returned  in  1827 
and,  though  not  reg^istering  as  a  member  of  the  School,  occupied  for  a 
year  Room  14  in  the  newly  constructed  Divinity  Hall.  **  Nothing,"  as 
his  biographer  justly  concludes,  '^  was  farther  from  his  intention  than 
to  unsettle  Christian  belief."  ''  I  believe,"  he  wrote  at  this  time,  '^  the 
Christian  religion  to  be  profoundly  true,  —  true  to  an  extent  that  they 
who  are  styled  its  most  Orthodox  defenders  have  never,  or  but  in  rarest 
glimpses  once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime,  reached.  .  .  .  They  reckon  me  un- 
believing, I  with  better  reason  them.  ...  He  is  shallow  wlio  rails  at  men 
and  their  controversies,  and  does  not  see  Divinity  behind  all  their  insti- 
tutions and  all  their  fetches,  even  such  as  are  odious  and  paltry.  ...  It 
were  worth  while  to  show  the  reality  and  infinite  depth  of  spiritual  laws, 
—  that  all  the  maxims  of  Christ  are  true  to  the  core  of  tlie  world." 

When,  therefore,  on  July  15,  1838,  he  was  called  to  address  the 
Senior  Class  in  Divinity  Chapel,  it  was  with  no  desire  to  depreciate  the 
significance  of  the  ministry,  or  to  shock  the  guardians  of  faith.  What  he 
described  in  a  letter  to  Carlyle  as  the  ''  storm  in  our  wash-bowl,"  took 
him  completely  by  surprise.  A  Princeton  professor  wrote  of  the  Address : 
'^  We  want  words  with  which  to  express  our  sense  of  the  nonsense  and 
impiety  which  pervades  it.  It  is  a  rhapsody,  obviously  in  imitation  of  Car- 
lyle, but  without  his  genius."  The  Christian  Examiner  described  the 
Address  as  "neither  good  divinity  nor  good  sense";  and  the  Boston 
Advertiser  remarked :  "  Silly  men  and  silly  women  have  been  drawn 
away  from  their  faith,  if  not  divorced  from  all  that  can  properly  be 
called  religion."  The  impression  made  on  the  Metliodist  sailor-preacher, 
Father  Taylor,  was  more  confused,  but  perhaps  more  representative  of 
the  general  feeling.  "  Mr.  Emerson,"  said  Taylor,  *'  is  one  of  the  sweetest 
characters  that  God  ever  made.  He  must  go  to  heaven  when  he  dies ;  for 
if  he  went  to  hell  the  Devil  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  him.  But 
he  knows  no  more  of  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament  than  Balaam's 
ass  did  of  the  principles  of  Hebrew  grammar."  When  one  turns  to  the 
Address  which  appeared  so  reprehensible,  his  attention  is  first  of  all 
arrested  by  the  exquisite  beauty  of  phrase,  which  leaves  a  still  pervasive 
fragrance.  The  gentle  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  though  he  felt  bound  to  express 
warm  dissent  from  the  teaching  of  the  Address,  could  not  refrain  from 
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uttering  his  delight  in  its  diction.  <<  That  I  appreciate,"  he  wrote  the 
next  day,  '^  and  rejoice  in  the  beaatif  ol  images  of  spiritaal  life  which  yon 
throw  out,  and  which  stir  so  many  souls,  is  what  gives  me  a  great  deal 
more  pleasure  to  say."  How  vividly  and  permanently  these  aphorisms 
linger  in  the  memory  as  jewels  of  literature,  —  the  lovely  exordium : 
'*  In  this  refulgent  summer  it  has  been  a  luxury  to  draw  the  breath  of 
life  " ;  tlie  classification  of  miracle  as  '*  One  with  the  blowing  clover  and 
tlie  falling  rain " ;  the  definition  of  the  prophet :  '^  The  man  on  whom 
the  soul  descends  alone  can  teach " ;  and  the  peroration  which  is  fitly 
selected  to  stand  in  stone  as  a  memorial  of  the  event :  *'  Yourself,  a  new* 
born  bard  of  the  Holy  Gliost,  cast  behind  you  all  conformity  and  ac- 
quaint men  at  first  hand  with  Deity !  "  As  one  recovers  from  the  daz* 
zling  effect  of  these  electrifying  phrases  he  finds  that  the  Address  is  in 
substance  very  simple  and  definite  in  aim.  It  is  devoted  to  the  announce- 
ment of  one  great  principle  which  was  the  permanent  support  and  inspi- 
ration of  Emerson's  faith,  —  the  principle  of  an  immediate  revelation, 
the  doctrine  of  the  inmianence  of  Grod.  In  its  negative  statement  the 
doctrine  is  expressed  in  words  which  gave  deep  offense.  '*The  soul," 
Emerson  says,  <'  knows  no  persons."  Some  critics  were  quick  to  perceive 
in  the  phrase  a  denial  of  the  personality  of  God,  and  others  read  in  it  an 
indifference  to  the  personality  of  Jesas.  The  first  criticism  Emerson  was 
prompt  to  repel.  ''I  deny  personality  to  God,"  he  wrote,  '* because  it  has 
too  little,  not  too  much  life ;  personal  life  is  faint  and  cold  to  the  energy 
of  Grod."  The  second  criticism  is  sufficiently  met  by  some  of  the  noblest 
words  of  the  Address  itself.  '*  Jesus  Christ,"  Emerson  says,  "  belonged  to 
the  true  race  of  prophets.  He  saw  with  open  eye  the  mystery  of  the  sonl. 
Drawn  by  its  severe  harmony,  ravished  with  its  beauty,  he  lived  in  it  and 
had  his  being  there.  Alone  in  all  history  he  estimated  the  greatness  of 
man.  One  man  was  true  to  what  is  in  you  and  me.  He  saw  that  Grod  in- 
carnates Himself  in  man,  and  ever  goes  forth  anew  to  take  possession 
of  His  world."  In  a  word,  the  place  of  Emerson  in  the  history  of  religion 
must  be  found  in  that  long  procession  of  spiritual  seers  whom  we  call  the 
Mystics,  and  who  are  content  to  be  witnesses  of  the  life  of  Grod  in  the 
soul  of  man.  The  mystic  does  not  argue,  or  prove ;  he  sees,  he  experi- 
ences, he  knows ;  and  the  word  of  God  comes  to  him  while  he  listens,  as 
the  song  of  birds  came  to  the  listening  Emerson  in  the  Walden  woods. 
^'  It  is  a  blessed  thing,"  said  Phillips  Brooks,  <*  that  in  all  times  there  have 
been  men  to  whom  religion  has  not  presented  itself  as  a  system  of  doc- 
trine, but  as  an  elemental  life  in  which  the  soul  of  man  comes  into  direct 
and  close  communion  with  the  soul  of  God."  That  is  the  blessing  which 
multitudes  of  readers  have  received  through  Emerson.  "  Within  man," 
he  says,  *'  is  the  soul  of  the  Whole,  the  wise  Silence,  the  universal  Heart, 
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the  eternal  One."  That  was  the  teaching  to  which  the  little  gproap  of 
Divinity  students  hreathlessly  listened  on  that  refulgent  July  day  of  1838, 
and  which  has  come  to  command  a  great  audience  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

In  these  two  historic  incidents,  then,  the  Sermon  of  Clianning  and  the 
Address  of  Emerson,  the  spiritual  history  of  Divinity  Hall  is  sufficiently 
summed  up.  Few  huildings  in  America  can  claim  so  rich  a  heritage.  The 
18ih  century  bequeathed  to  this  country  only  one  name  which  has  left 
a  permanent  impression  upon  religious  thought:  — that  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards. The  19th  century  saw  New  England  theology  rationalized 
by  Bushnell ;  American  preaching  revived  by  Beecher  and  Brooks ;  and 
religion  directed  to  social  reform  by  Parker ;  but  none  of  these  great 
teachers  of  his  own  age  has  left  behind  him  writings  which  are  likely  to 
find  a  permanent  place  in  the  religious  literature  of  the  world.  It  is  quite 
otherwise  with  the  two  names  which  represent  the  spiritual  history  of 
Divinity  HalL  Channing  remains  as  sane  a  counsellor  and  as  timely  a 
preacher  as  he  was  a  century  ago.  If  any  one  wishes  sound  instruction 
today  concerning  temperance,  education,  industrialism,  or  war  —  not  to 
speak  of  rational  religion  —  let  him  turn,  not  to  the  last  utterances  of 
agitators  or  reformers,  but  to  the  calm  and  searching  discriminations  of 
Channing.  The  timelessness  of  Emerson  was  more  gradually  secured. 
Channing*8  leadership  was  unquestioned  during  his  life,  and  more  could 
not  be  achieyed  than  to  maintwi  permanently  the  place  at  once  con- 
ceded to  him.  Emerson,  on  the  other  hand,  encountered  inmiediate  dis- 
trust and  hostility,  and  the  passing  of  the  years  has  brought  to  his  name 
a  tardy  but  constantly  expanding  authority.  Men  of  affairs  and  secluded 
students ;  young  people  with  their  early  idealisms  and  old  people  with 
their  philosophies  of  life ;  —  all  alike  still  nourish  their  souls  on  Emerson ; 
and  when,  twenty-five  years  after  his  death,  Harvard  University  erected 
a  building  devoted  to  philosophy,  the  intellectual  ideals  of  America  seemed 
most  adequately  symbolized  by  giving  it  the  title  of  Emerson  HalL 

It  is  idle  to  consider  which  of  these  teachers  was  the  greater.  It  is  like 
debating  the  merits  of  Greek  and  Grothic  architecture.  Channing  is  classic, 
symmetrical,  convincing ;  and  it  is  appropriate  that  Divinity  Hall  in  its 
graceful  and  classic  architecture  should  reproduce  the  restrained  refine- 
ment and  substantial  simplicity  of  Channing's  teaching.  Yet  tempera- 
ments there  must  always  be,  and  rapturous  instincts  in  the  most  temper- 
ate of  minds,  which  respond  to  the  Gothic  ideal ;  the  daring,  high-vaulted, 
imaginative  reach  of  the  mystic  toward  the  EtemaL  ^'  The  Grecian," 
said  LoweU  in  his  Cathedral^  — 
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** .  .  .  glnta  me  with  its  perfeetness. 
Unanswerable  as  Enolid,  self-contained, 
The  one  thing  perfect  in  this  hasty  world  .  .  . 
But  ah  !  this  other,  this  that  neyer  ends, 
Still  climbing,  luring  fancy  still  to  climb  .  .  • 
Imagination's  yery  self  in  stone  I 
With  one  long  sigh  of  infinite  release  .  .  . 
I  looked,  and  owned  myself  a  happy  Goth." 

Such  is  the  influence  of  Emerson.  The  richness  of  each  fragmentary 
thought,  the  setting  of  ideas  in  such  heaaty  that  they  become  imagina- 
tion's very  self  in  literature,  even  the  dimness  of  language,  like  the  dim 
vista  of  a  Gothic  aisle,  —  these  climbing  and  luring  qualities  have  made 
many  a  young  dreamer  in  Divinity  Hall  —  and  many  more  in  many 
lands  — turn  to  Emerson  as  a  helper  and  friend  in  the  life  of  the  spirit 
One  enters  the  daik  sentences  as  one  enters  a  dim  cathedral,  not  perhaps 
surrendering  the  reason  to  their  doctrine,  yet  exalted  by  their  art,  yield- 
ing to  their  suggestiveness,  glad  to  come  from  the  glare  of  argument  into 
the  shadow  of  mysticism,  and  with  a  sigh  of  infinite  release  to  own  one's 
self  —  for  a  peaceful  hour  at  least  —  a  happy  Goth. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  HARVARD  CLUBS. 
C.  BARD,  '01. 

In  the  Graduates'  Magazine  of  March,  1907,  Rome  G.  Brown,  '84, 
then  President  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs,  contributed  an  article 
on  the  organization  and  the  first  ten  years'  development  of  the  Associated 
Harvard  Clubs. 

The  Association  has  steadily  gained  in  strength  because  of  the  increased 
number  of  graduates  settling  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  Until 
recently  the  vast  proportion  of  Harvard  men  were  drawn  from  New  Eng- 
land  and  remained  in  New  England  after  graduation ;  but  since  1890 
there  has  been  a  decided  change.  An  examination  of  the  home  addresses 
of  undergraduates  and  the  addresses  of  these  men  ten  or  fifteen  years 
later  shows  a  striking  number  of  changes.  To  offset  the  adventurous 
type,  who,  after  graduation,  leave  New  England,  there  is,  of  course,  a 
considerable  body  of  men  who  remain  in  New  England ;  but  the  fact  is 
evident  that  the  men  who  come  from  outside  and  settle  in  New  England 
are  to  a  great  extent  those  who  took  up  only  graduate  work  in  Harvard. 
Most  of  these  go  into  so-called  learned  professions,  especially  teaching. 
On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  New  England  men  who  go  West  enter 
business  as  opposed  to  the  professions.  Indeed  the  most  casual  examinar 
tion  of  occupations  of  men  in  recent  classes  shows  a  remarkable  shift  of 
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vocation  when  compared  with  the  record  of  twenty  or  more  years  ago. 
Formerly  the  vast  propoilion  of  Harvard  graduates  became  ministers, 
lawyers,  doctors,  and  teachers,  —  only  a  few  chose  a  mercantile  career. 
Now  the  reverse  is  trae. 

This  change  of  profession  has  been  a  potent  cause  of  the  formation  and 
development  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clabs.  Its  inception  was  due  to 
tlie  inherent  insurgency  which  has  always  been  a  marked  characteristic 
of  Western  life.  It  was  a  revolt  against  exclusive  New  England  control 
of  graduate  activities,  but  it  must  hastily  be  added  that  this  revolt  had 
no  animosity.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  result  of  heartfelt  interest  in 
Harvard  affairs  issuing  in  earnest  endeavor  to  be  of  real  practical  assbt- 
ance.  Until  the  organization  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs,  Harvard 
University  was  hai*dly  even  a  New  England  institution ;  it  was  rather  a 
local  Massachusetts  college  which  was  just  beginning  to  feel  the  leaven  of 
outside  graduate  ii^fluence.  The  effort  to  develop  into  a  national  univer- 
sity became  evident  in  the  early  nineties ;  tlie  Associated  Harvard  Clubs 
was  organized  in  1897. 

After  the  first  burst  of  insurgency  had  passed,  the  Association  was 
granted  the  privilege  of  nominating  an  Overseer  of  the  University.  Imme- 
diately after  tliat  its  activities  were  for  some  years  academic.  Wonder- 
fully efficient  investigations  were  made  by  the  different  committees  of  the 
Association ;  reports  of  decided  value  were  written,  so  valuable  that  even 
after  a  lapse  of  years  there  are  calls  from  various  investigators  for  copies. 
Ill  the  last  five  years,  on  the  contrary,  there  has  been  less  theory  and 
more  practical  work,  due  in  pai*t,  possibly,  to  the  type  of  presidents  of 
the  Associated  Clubs,  for  in  recent  yeai*s  the  majority  of  presidents  have 
been  men  in  active  business  life.  Concurrently,  committee  work  has  also 
been  done  in  a  more  businesslike  manner. 

From  the  wealth  of  committee  work  during  the  past  ten  years  it  is 
rather  embarrassing  to  select  special  items  which  stand  out  in  relief.  The 
franchise  has  been  repeatedly  discussed  (almost  perpetually) ;  an  able  in- 
vestigation was  made  of  the  three-year  course ;  a  meritorious  examination 
of  the  secondary  schools  was  extended  over  a  period  of  several  years,  and 
with  this  topic  was  studied  the  correlated  phase  of  how  to  induce  students 
to  go  to  Harvard ;  and  there  also  was  a  most  interesting  discussion  on 
the  ways  and  means  of  advertising  the  University  in  a  dignified  manner. 
Lately  the  most  constructive  work  has  been  the  development  in  scholar- 
ships. The  committee  in  charge  has  been  wonderfully  successful,  almost 
too  successful,  because  the  rank  and  file  of  graduates  complacently  as- 
sume that  the  work  has  become  so  effective  that  they  need  make  little 
effort  to  give  material  assistance.  Under  the  direction  of  F.  W.  Burling- 
ham,  '91,  of  Chicago,  however,  this  committee  has  brought  it  about  that 
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scbolarships  are  offered  broadcast,  so  that  now  worthy  boys  in  every 
State  in  the  Union  can  consider  Harvard,  regardless  of  their  financial 
circomstances.  In  addition,  a  score  of  new  clubs  have  been  organized, 
clab  activity  in  general  stimolated,  and  the  number  of  constitaent  Har- 
vard Clubs  in  the  Association  has  been  greatly  increased,  —  in  fact  trebled 
during  the  last  four  years.  This  alone  would  more  than  justify  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs. 

In  Mr.  Brown's  article  attention  was  called  to  a  possible  result  of  the 
work  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  increased 
number  of  students  in  Harvard  from  points  outside  of  New  England;  but 
he  hesitated,  at  that  time,  to  claim  tliat  the  increase  was  due  to  the  Associa- 
tion. After  ten  more  years  an  examination  of  statistics  is  decidedly  inter- 
esting and  instructive.  The  Index  for  1897-98  (when  the  Associated 
Harvard  Clubs  organized)  shows  an  enrollment  of  3388,  while  the  Index 
for  1914-15  shows  4407,  a  gain  of  33.2  per  cent  Unfortunately,  in  the 
figures  of  the  1914-15  Index,  336  men  were  listed  as  not  giving  their 
residence,  but  even  giving  this  entire  336  to  New  England  as  place  of 
residence  the  total  New  England  enrollment  is  only  2572  against  2328 
in  1896-97.  In  other  words,  in  1914-15  only  58.4  per  cent  of  the  en- 
rollment, against  68.7  per  cent  in  1897-98,  came  from  New  England.  A 
slight  gain  was  made  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  which 
have  been  grouped  together,  16.6  against  13.3  per  cent  The  remainder  of 
the  country  and  foreign  enrollment  shows  26  against  18  per  cent,  the  great- 
est increase  being  in  the  South  and  West,  where  most  of  the  activity  of  the 
Associated  Harvard  Clubs  has  been  centred.  Certain  gains  are  to  be  ex- 
pected and  are  <lue  to  natural  causes,  —  the  wider  distribution  of  Harvard 
graduates  and  the  resulting  influence;  greater  wealth  in  all  communities; 
the  craving  for  8pecialized  instruction ;  and  the  growth  and  influence  of 
the  University.  Nevertheless,  the  definite  work  of  the  Associated  Harvard 
Clubs  contributed  largely  to  this  result 

With  the  increased  development  of  the  organization,  the  Associated 
Harvard  Clubs  has  expanded  and  been  standardized.  In  addition  to  the 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  there  are  now  eight  sectional  vice- 
presidents,  including  one  for  Europe,  all  of  whom  are  elected  annually. 
A  new  president  is  elected  each  year,  but  the  secretary  and  treasurer 
usually  hold  office  for  several  years,  as  it  was  considered  that  this  would 
insure  greater  efficiency.  Certain  committees  are  specified  in  the  consti- 
tution, one  on  Nomination  of  Overseers ;  another  on  Nomination  of  New 
Officers  (made  up  of  all  previous  presidents  of  the  Association)  ;  another 
on  Service  to  the  University ;  and  one  on  Scholarships.  To  the  latter 
committee  one  new  man  is  added  or  renamed  each  year,  so  that  the  work 
goes  on  with  continuity.    Other  committees  are  appointed  from  time  to 
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time  at  the  discretion  of  the  president.  The  Council  is  made  up  of  the 
officers  of  the  Association  and  one  delegate  from  each  constituent  club. 
The  Council  recommends  new  business,  passes  on  new  members,  fixes 
dues  for  the  Association  and  selects  the  place  of  annual  meeting. 

The  secretary  is  the  mainspring  of  the  organization.  In  recent  years 
the  detail  of  his  office  has  accumulated  to  such  a  degree  that,  at  the  hist 
meeting,  a  motion  was  passed  to  consider  ways  and  means  to  relieve  the 
congestion.  It  is  probable  that  a  paid  assistant  will  be  voted  for  at  the 
next  meeting,  as  there  is  ample  work  to  keep  one  usefully  busy.  In  past 
years  numerous  avenues  of  development  have  not  been  given  attention 
because  a  mass  of  routine  prevented  the  secretary  from  giving  time  to 
the  details  of  new  work.  Incidentally,  much  of  the  present  detail  is  red- 
tape  work  which  could  be  well  eliminated  without  any  ill  results.  It  has 
been  continued  year  after  year  because  certain  regular  attendants  at  the 
annual  meetings  insist  on  strict  parliamentary  rules  and  procedure,  an 
insistence  which,  at  times,  has  delayed  matters  for  a  year  and  has  entirely 
stopped  interesting  discussions  from  the  floor  of  the  meeting. 

As  at  present  constituted  there  is  the  Harvard  Alumni  Association  and 
the  New  England  Federation  of  Harvard  Clubs,  not  to  mention  the  Pacific 
District  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  (the  latter  is  a  subdivision  of 
the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs,  but  has  its  own  officers  who  act  under  the 
general  officers  of  the  Association).  All  of  these  organizations  overlap  .to 
a  certain  extent  and  wasted  effort  is  the  result.  At  first  the  Associated 
Harvard  Clubs  was  considered  a  Western  organization ;  in  fact,  there 
never  has  been  a  president  from  New  England,  and  with  two  exceptions 
the  presidents  have  all  come  from  west  of  the  Alleglienies.  Recently  the 
Association  has  become  truly  national,  even  international  in  scope,  and 
the  time  now  seems  ripe  for  an  expansion  of  energetic  activities. 

The  advantage  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  is  in  its  democracy. 
Graduate  affairs  in  Cambridge  are  delightfully  democratically  undemo- 
cratic. Were  it  not  for  class  reunions  there  would  be  little  to  attract  the 
average  graduate  from  a  distance  to  come  to  Commencement.  Class  re- 
unions and  athletic  contests  alone  save  us  from  the  sterile  graduateship 
of  Western  Universities.  The  naive  pageantry  of  University  affairs  is 
properly  scholastic  and  mildly  interesting  once  in  a  decade,  but  the  de- 
greeless  Harvard  man  or  the  holder  of  a  degree  from  a  professional 
school  intuitively  feels  that  he  has  no  place  in  these  ceremonies.  The  stage 
is  all  set  in  advance  and  the  g^raduates  form  the  necessary  background 
for  the  benefit  of  the  eminent  ones  who  sit  on  high.  At  these  cut-and- 
dried  meetings  of  the  graduates  there  is  no  spontaneity,  there  are  no 
suggestions,  no  criticisms,  —  the  same  people  talk  and  act  year  after  year. 
Symbolism  is  rampant  in  Cambridge. 
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The  Univenitj  makes  no  effort  to  stimulate  graduate  activity.  It  is, 
therefore,  fortunate  that  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  has  provided,  de- 
veloped, and  directed  the  inherent  enthusiasm  of  her  graduates. 

And  these  meetings  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs !  —  after  all  is 
said  and  done,  the  social  end,  for  most,  is  the  raison  d'Ure  of  the  meet- 
ings. In  spite  of  the  evident  desire  and  intent  to  have  serious  discussions 
and  really  to  consider  the  problems  of  the  University,  and  in  spite  of  the 
necessary  attitude  of  the  c^cials  of  the  organization  that  the  good  times 
are  merely  incidental,  the  social  phase  is  all-important  to  the  average 
attendant.  As  one  dignified  judge  remarked  at  a  recent  meeting,  '<  At 
this  time  of  life  I  have  only  two  definite  engagements,  the  meeting  of 
the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  and  my  own  funeral.*'  These  meetings 
of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  offer  a  democratic  leavening  to  the  body 
of  sedately  proper  gpraduates,  especially  from  New  England,  and  at  the 
same  time  present  a  focus  for  the  ebullition  of  enthusiasm  of  the  younger 
Harvard  men.  These  meetings  also  keep  a  lot  of  men  who  cannot  attend 
their  class  reunions  in  touch  with  Harvard ;  and  the  printed  reports,  sent 
broadcast  over  the  land,  are  messages  to  isolated  men  who  rarely  hear, 
otherwise,  of  the  good  times  of  Harvard  gatherings. 

The  last  meeting  included  Harvard  men  from  1849  to  1918,  with  one 
or  two  youths  still  in  preparatory  school ;  and  they  mixed ;  title  and  posi- 
tion were  forgotten.  At  the  San  Francisco  meeting  it  was  delightful  to 
hear  Toastmaster  Thomas  (known  to  us  only  as  *'  Uncle  Bill  *')  introduce 
the  representative  of  the  University  as  '*  Billy  "  Lawrence,  rather  than 
as  the  Bight  Reverend,  the  Bishop  of  Massachusetts ;  and  ''  Billy  ** 
Lawrence's  straightforward  talk  of  what  Harvard  and  Harvard  men  had 
been  doing  during  the  past  year,  did  more  good  and  created  more  whole- 
some enthusiasm  for  Harvard  than  would  result  from  a  score  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  addresses  or  baccalaureate  sermons.  So,  too,  it  is  good  for  Harvard 
men  (regardless  of  class,  residence  or  degree)  to  meet  the  President  of 
the  University  face  to  face  and  to  talk  with  him  and  to  him  ;  and  it  is 
equally  good  for  the  officials  of  Harvard  University  thus  informally  to 
meet  men  who  rarely  go  back  to  Cambridge  but  who  bear  the  stamp  of 
Harvard,  and  to  discuss  with  them  the  needs  and  purposes  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Ghaduates'  Magazine  appeared  a  statement, 
credited  to  the  late  John  D.  Long,  about  his  bashfulness  toward  certain 
men  of  his  class.  Younger  Harvard  men  entertaining  similar  feelings 
would  do  well  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs. 
After  they  have  golfed,  picnicked,  drunk,  smoked,  and  talked  with  a 
group  of  fellows,  —  whether  from  the  classes  of  '69,  '86,  or  '15,  — they 
will  suddenly  realize  that  the  men  whom  they  used  to  look  up  to  with  fear 
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are  also  haman  beings.  Such  acqaaintanceships  continae  and  grow.  Har* 
yard  lives  in  her  loyal  graduates  ratlier  than  in  her  bricks  and  stones. 

One  great  defect  in  the  organization  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clabs 
is  the  casual  manner  of  discussing  matters  at  the  annual  meetings.  It  is 
patent  to  men  who  attend  these  meetings  that  the  debate  is  usually 
spontaneous,  and  lacking  in  thoughtful  preparation.  Too  much  is  left  to 
luck.  As  a  result  a  great  part  of  it  is  trivial^  and  matters  of  real  import' 
ance,  when  reported  by  some  committee,  are  too  often  accepted  as  finished 
business,  with  little  or  no  discussion  f  i*om  the  floor,  although  most  of  the 
reports  merit  earnest  consideration.  Fortunately,  the  committees  have 
done  good  work,  but  often  they  are  appointed  late  in  the  year  and  their 
reports  are  inadequate.  With  committee  members  widely  separated,  it  is 
impossible,  moreover,  to  make  a  report  except  by  correspondence,  so  the 
chairman  usually  does  the  work  and  his  views  are  those  offered  in  the  re- 
port of  the  committee. 

When  there  is  discussion  too  much  of  it  is  of  the  so-called  "  jollying  " 
kind ;  items  of  minor  interest  often  sidetrack  important  questions.  If  the 
same  men  attended  consecutive  meetings,  there  would  doubtless  be  con- 
tinuity in  the  transaction  of  business,  but  with  most  of  the  men  local 
residents,  attending  for  the  first  time,  there  is  a  tendency  to  inject  into 
a  national  assembly  the  local  viewpoint.  One  way  in  which  this  fault 
might  be  corrected  would  be  to  adopt  the  practice  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  That  organization  prints  the  reports  of  committees  before 
the  meeting  and  distributes  them.  Members  of  the  organization  know  in 
advance  what  topics  are  to  be  reported  and  come  prepared  to  give  their 
views,  with  the  result  that  the  meetings  have  been  decidedly  more  stim- 
ulating and  better  legislation  has  been  obtained. 

There  also  is  a  need  of  having  live,  active  topics  for  investigation  and 
discussion,  —  preferably  such  topics  as  will  necessitate  investigation  on 
the  part  of  constituent  clubs.  It  is  well  known  that  clubs  which  have 
most  internal  activities  are  clubs  which  arouse  most  enthusiasm,  which 
have  the  best  type  of  members,  and  which  do  the  best  work  for  the  Uni- 
versity. Of  course  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  clubs  should  eon- 
fine  their  efforts  to  serious  problems  only,  but  good  times  should  not  be 
the  sole  excuse  for  existence.  The  two  phases  can  be  combined  into  a 
good  working  combination. 

Except  in  a  hazy,  indefinite  way,  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs,  as 
organized,  does  not  have  authority  over  the  constituent  clubs.  As  a  result, 
much  effective  work  is  not  done.  With  a  paid  assistant  to  the  secretary, 
work  could  be  undertaken  which  is  now  impossible,  and  a  general  stimu- 
lation of  activities  would  result.  Until  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs, 
furthermore,  can  induce  the  various  clubs  to  act  independently  on  the 
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resolutions  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting,  little  additional  headway  can 
be  expected  and  much  effort  will  be  wastecl.  There  are  many  activities 
on  which  the  Association  can  work  in  the  immediate  future.  A  few  are : 

1.  Inci'eased  efficiency  through  regular  assistants  to  the  general  offi- 
cers, such  assistants  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  officers  and 
attend  to  all  routine  business. 

2.  The  possibility  of  an  amalgamation  of  graduate  activities  into  one 
comprehensive  body,  which  will  include  every  phase  of  graduate 
life. 

3.  A  systematic  survey,  from  time  to  time,  of  conditions  tliroughout 
the  country,  to  ascertain  in  what  sections  Harvard  is  weak  and  to 
offset  any  tendency  which  may  be  unfavorable  to  the  University. 

4.  Ways  and  means  of  pei-f  ecting  the  organization  so  that  legislation 
passed  by  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  will  be  followed  up  by  the 
constituent  clubs. 

5.  Accumulation  of  a  fond  or  endowment  which  will  insure  perma- 
nence of  organization,  and  will  provide  for  incidental  and  necessary 
expenses  without  dependence  on  dues  from  the  constituent  clubs. 

6.  Perpetuation  of  the  work  of  the  Scholarship  Committee  by  obtaining 
guarantors,  not  year  by  year,  but  permanently,  for  each  scholarahip 
offered  by  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  and  by  the  constituent 
clubs. 

7.  Collaboration  with  the  University  to  provide  representatives  at  reg- 
ular functions  of  the  smaller  clubs,  —  which  at  present  is  impossible 
through  lack  of  coordination. 

8.  Development  of  the  interest  of  graduates,  not  only  in  athletics  and 
class  affairs,  but  also  in  the  needs  and  ambitions  of  the  University. 

9.  Presenting  to  every  school  in  the  country  the  opportunities  of  Har* 
vard. 

10.  Development  of  a  country-wide  bureau  of  opportunities  for  Harvard 
men ;  not  only  for  men  just  leaving  college  and  seeking  their  first 
position,  but  for  placing  Harvard  men  in  places  of  great  responsi- 
bility wherever  the  higliest  grade  is  required. 


HOW  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  FARE. 

DR.  A  B.  EliMpNS,  2kd,  *08. 

What  inducement  does  medicine  as  a  career  offer  to  a  college  gradu- 
ate ?  If  he  is  to  live  in  a  large  city,  must  he  become  a  specialist  ?  Or  can 
he  do  general  practice  ?  What  other  lines  of  usefulness  are  open  ?  Is  it 
worth  while  to  get  hospital  experience  ?  If  so,  what  kind  and  how  many 
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years  are  necessary  ?  How  soon  after  entering  practice  can  the  doctor 
expect  to  make  office  expenses  ?  —  how  soon  a  living,  besides  ?  How  soon 
can  he  support  a  family  ?  Are  doctors  satisfied  ?  What  qualities  make 
a  man  suitable  for  a  doctor  ?  What 's  the  fun  in  it  ?  What  is  the  oppor- 
tunity in  the  future  of  medicine  ? 

Answers  to  some  of  these  qaestions  are  suggested  by  the  317  replies  to 
a  questionnaire  sent  to  the  graduates  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  of 
the  classes  1901-10  inclusive,  and  recently  pubUshed  in  pamphlet  form.^ 
The  report  contains  the  stories  of  many  of  the  men  told  in  their  own 
words,  and,  as  no  names  are  given,  considerable  frankness  is  evident. 

These  replies  show  great  diversity  of  success  and  of  opinion.  Of  those 
who  answered,  225  state  definitely  that  the  practice  of  medicine  has  proved 
satisfactory  to  them,  16  that  it  has  not.  The  doctor*s  life,  especially  in 
rural  districts  and  small  towns,  is  often  very  strenuous  and  is  seldom 
lucrative.  This,  however,  is  usually  compensated  by  the  devotion  of  the 
patients,  which  is  much  less  in  urban  districts.  The  unreasonableness  and 
ignorance  of  patients  are  perhaps  the  most  trying  part  of  practice  and 
require  a  large  measure  of  patience. 

To  be  a  good  general  practitioner  takes  more  brains,  judgment,  and 
energy  than  to  succeed  in  a  specialty.  Specialization,  on  the  other  hand, 
requires  more  preparation,  but  brings  bigger  and  easier  returns.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  to  find  that  only  36  men  were  doing  general 
practice,  whereas  134  were  doing  general  practice  with  a  specialty,  which 
would  probably,  within  a  few  years,  become  their  only  work ;  *  142  were 
already  doing  only  special  work.  For  this  reason  it  can  scarcely  longer  be 
said  that  the  majority  of  graduates  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  must 
go  into  general  practice,  nor  that  the  chief  aim  of  the  School  must  be  to 
train  the  general  practitioner.  Rather  must  its  aim  be  to  train  broadly 
men  of  versatile  capacity  to  meet  the  changing  requirements  of  the  pro- 
fession, whether  these  requirements  are  those  of  general  practice  in  a 
rural  district  or  those  of  a  specially  trained  expert  in  a  larger  community  ; 
or  to  teach,  or  to  enter  public  health  work,  or  to  develop  new  fields  of 
medical  usefulness.  An  older  practitioner  of  Boston,  in  a  review  letter, 
sounds  a  note  of  warning  when  he  says :  '^  As  time  goes  on  and  the  par- 
ental mode  of  government  increases,  the  career  of  the  family  physician 
will  be  no  easier  than  it  is  at  present.  Those  entering  the  profession 
should  have  more  light  on  their  future  prospects  than  they  have  usually 

^  This  pamphlet  (114  pp.)  may  be  obtained  from  A.  B.  Emmons,  2d,  Director  for 
Appointments,  Harvard  Medi^  School,  Boston,  or  from  the  Harvard  University 
Press,  at  25  cents  per  copy. 

^  A  canvass  of  recent  classes  {Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  November, 
1915)  shows  58  per  cent  doing  genraal  practice  soon  after  graduation. 
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had  in  the  past,  thereby  avoiding  the  misfits  that  are  so  distressing  to  all 
parties  concerned." 

The  old  idea  of  ten  years  of  general  practice  before  specializing  has 
valae,  bat  wisely  to  choose  one's  special  line  early  is  desirable  for  the 
opportunity  it  affords  of  making  the  preparation  broad  and  thorough. 
Furthermore,  since  great  proficiency  in  a  single  line  can  hardly  be  ac* 
quired  when  the  specialty  is  taken  up  seriously  only  at  thirty-five  or  forty, 
the  old  idea  of  general  pi*actice,  as  giving  thorough  and  complete  medical 
preparation,  might  well  be  modernized  by  arranging  to  take,  as  a  mini- 
mum, one  and  a  half  years  in  a  mixed  medical  and  surgical  service,  fol' 
lowed  by  six  months  to  a  year  in  a  special  line,  this  to  be  supplemented, 
during  the  first  years  of  practice,  by  district  service  or  dispensary  work. 
These  dispensary  and  district  physicians'  positions  give  excellent  ^'  gen- 
eral practice  *'  experience,  and  the  fact  that  dispensaries  have  increased 
in  number  from  100,  in  1900,  to  700,  in  1914,  proves  that  such  positions 
are  not  difficult  to  obtain.  Thus  would  be  corrected  a  want  in  the  Medical 
School  expressed  by  many  men  for  ''  more  details,"  *'  experience  in  the 
little  things,"  **  practical  therapeutics  "  (mentioned  by  58  men),  instruc- 
tion in  measures  other  than  drugs,  such  as  hydro-,  electro-,  mechanico- 
ps}  cho-therapeutics,  and  treatment  of  common  diseases. 

To  some  the  growth  of  dispensaries  may  suggest  '<  hospital  abuse." 
To  the  writer  the  root  of  this  evil,  where  it  exists,  lies  only  in  the  free 
service  of  the  hospital  or  dispensary.  The  patient  is  educated  to  seek 
service  for  nothing,  instead  of  paying  the  cost,  or  whatever  part  of  the 
cost,  he  can  manage  to  meet  without  undue  hardship.  Hospital  or  dispen- 
sary service  is  often  the  best  obtainable  and  should  be  open  to  all  who 
cannot  afford  equally  good  private  service,  but  today,  in  Boston  at  least, 
he  who  is  able  to  pay  a  moderate  amount  is  discriminated  against.  He  is 
perhaps  given  tlie  choice  of  private  service  at  $100  or  hospital  service  for 
nothing.  The  doctor  also  loses,  for  he  must  give  his  service  free. 

The  question  of  location  is  a  vital  one  in  the  doctor's  career.  Most  of 
the  dissatisfaction  with  the  practice  of  medicine  is  traceable,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  overcrowding,  but  there  seems  to  be,  at  present,  no  method 
of  intelligently  distributing  physicians  according  to  the  need.  It  has  re- 
mained a  question  largely  of  individual  fancy,  resulting  in  the  crowding 
to  large  cities.  221  men  state  that  general  practitioners  are  not  needed 
in  their  several  communities,  43  that  there  is  need  of  good  ones  ;  185  say 
no  specialists  are  needed,  and  59  say  a  need  is  certainly  felt.  72  feel  that 
public  health  officers  are  needed  in  their  community.  The  Appointments 
Bureau  is  attempting  to  solve  this  problem  of  distribution  as  regards 
Harvard  Medical  Alumni,  but  it  should  be  studied  throughout  tlie 
country. 
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It  lias  been  estimated  that  doctors  in  Amenca  make  on  an  average 
$700  a  year.  If  tbis  is  trae,  hovr  much  money  may  an  average  man  ex- 
pect to  make  after  graduation  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School  ? 

The  following  table  answers  this  question  and  also  compares  the  results 
of  this  study  with  that  of  the  graduates  of  the  Harvard  Law  SchooL^ 

Ta^ble  ofamautU  of  money  earned 


Yeartoui 


l8t 

2d. 

3d. 

4th 

6th 

6th 

7th 

8th. 

9th. 

10th 

11th 

12th 

13th 


Harvard  Lato  School 


DoUarM 


3664 
1110 
1645 
2150 
2668 
3118 


4426 
6321 
6325 


No.o/fi 


609 
497 
411 
317 
249 
162 
112 
62 
40 


Harvard  Medieal 

School 

{263  fMH) 

DollarM 


3623 
909 
1301 
1681 
2005 
2410 
2935 
3227 
3636 
3789 
4060 
4275 
4680 


Harvard  QraduaU 
School  of  Butinett 
AdminUtraHon 
{94  men) 


S1450 
1292 
1576 
1800 
2144 


Several  men  speak  feelingly  on  the  question  of  proper  instruction  in 
**  medical  ethics,"  and  on  this  subject  the  public  also  often  wonder. 
Specific  mention  is  made  of  various  evils,  such  as  fee-splitting,  lodge  prac- 
tice, *'  quacks,"  and  patent  medicines.  But  the  greatest  danger  of  all  to 
the  individual  and  to  the  profession  in  general  is  commercialism.  It  is 
evident  that  should  a  series  of  talks  be  given  during  the  fourth  year  by 
members  of  the  medical  profession  and  others  best  fitted  to  give  to  the 
student  a  modem  interpretation  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
professional  ethics,  it  would  be  much  appreciated  and  would  aid  the 
young  practitioner  in  his  relations  with  other  medical  men  and  tlie  laity, 
and  might  also  help  to  preserve  the  good  name  and  standing  of  the 
medical  profession. 

The  fundamental  theoretical  teaching  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
by  both  laboratory  and  clinical  demonstration  is  logically  supplemented 
by  practical  ti*aining  in  the  hospital.  Of  816  men  234  took  more  than  one 
year :  65  men  took  three  or  more  years.  The  value  of  this  practical  train- 
ing after  the  fundamental  training  in  the  School  is  recognized  by  the  posi- 
tive statements  of  those  men  who  took  hospital  services.  It  is  even  more 
strikingly  shown  by  the  regrets  of  those  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 

^  Harvard  Law  HevieWy  Jan.  1914,  p.  260,  and  the  School  of  BounesB  AdministiA- 
tion,  Harv,  Alum,  Bull,,  Jan.  12, 1916,  p.  269. 
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did  not  have  this  hospital  experience.  Such  service  is  coming*  furthermore, 
to  be  a  necessity,  since  already  one  State,  Pennsylvania,  stipulates  a  hos- 
pital year  as  requisite  before  entering  its  examinatioi^s  for  admission  to 
practice.  Nor  is  there  any  excuse  for  omitting  this  training  since  plenty 
of  good  hospital  appointments  are  to  be  had  to  supply  all  the  graduating 
class,  and  some  of  the  smaller  hospitals  are  offering  an  honorarium  to 
secure  good  men. 

To  the  man  with  ambition  for  a  career  in  some  scientific  line  the  remark 
that  **  science  is  its  own  reward  "  indicates  that  financial  returns  are  slow 
and  seldom  large.  Therefore,  a  business  courae  for  doctors  has  many  advo- 
cates. Several  men  specially  mention  their  lack  of  preparation  in  how  to 
manage  practice  in  an  orderly,  systematic  way.  This  might  be  accom- 
plished, it  is  suggested,  by  '^  a  chair  in  the  Conduct  of  Private  Practice." 
Perhaps  a  few  talks  might  answer. 

Another  interesting  suggestion  is  that  of  giving  a  somewhat  different 
emphasis  in  their  training  to  men  who  plan  to  teach  or  specialize  from 
that  given  to  men  who  plan  to  practise  general  medicine.  The  latter 
should  have  more  time  spent  on  the  practical  application  to  practice  of 
scientific  medicine  while  the  former  must  devote  special  study  to  scientific 
details  which  will  include  the  latest  knowledge  and  theories. 

One  man  suggests  ''  a  probation  period "  for  first-year  men,  such  as 
prevails  in  schools  for  training  nurses.  This  idea  is  already  being  carried 
out  elsewhere,  and  seems  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  In  a  recent 
address  Dr.  W.  W.  Chipman,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  at  McGill,  said  in 
part :  '^  At  McGill  it  is  arranged  that  students  of  the  first  year  in  medi- 
cine work  under  the  eye  of  a  special  committee.  This  Personal  Com- 
mittee, as  it  is  called,  is  chosen  from  their  teachers,  men  of  sympathy, 
tact,  and  insight.  Its  chief  concern  is  the  weak  student,  or  '  waster  * ;  to 
encourage  and  advise  him,  to  get  to  know  him  '  on  the  human  side.'  At 
the  end  of  the  year  if  the  man  shows  little  interest  in,  or  no  aptitude 
whatever  for,  the  study  of  medicine,  he  and  his  parents  are  advised  to 
reconsider  his  choice  of  a  profession.  And  already  results  have  shown  that 
this  step  is  wise.  True  it  is,  that  this  advice  is  given  a  litUe  late,  only  after 
the  career  has  been  chosen  and  begun.  In  consequence  it  may  not  be  the 
best  of  economics;  still  it  is  better  late  than  never,  and  it  permits  the  boy 
the  test  of  actual  experience  in  the  work,  and  may  save  him  from  the 
hideous  blunder  of  a  mistaken  choice.  So  it  is  that  such  a  method  de- 
mands from  each  student  a  certain  measure  of  adaptation  to  his  chosen 
work.  To  this  extent  it  rids  our  medical  schools  of  the  '  chronic,'  the  unfit, 
and  it  so  ensures  to  the  teacher,  our  chosen  teacher,  a  student-material 
in  some  degree  worthy  of  his  gift." 

From  our  experience  in  the  Appointments  Bureau  we  suggest  that  each 
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man  make  a  searching  self-examination  to  determine  his  chief  motiye  and 
his  temperamental  fitness  for  entering  medicine.  It  would  be  well  carefully 
to  consider  these  in  counsel  with  one's  teacher  and  adviser  and  in  this 
counsel  let  it  be  remembered  that  graduates  in  practice  conclude  that  those 
who  enter  medicine  primarily  to  make  money  are  seldom  satisfied. 

The  experience  of  nearly  three  years  in  the  Appointments  Bureau,  where 
men  and  different  conditions  of  medical  practice  are  studied  and  where  the 
individual  problem  is  of  piiraary  consideration,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
matching  the  man  and  the  job  is  not  easy.  The  Bureau  does  not  attempt 
to  assume  this  responsibility  but  tries  rather  to  aid  each  man  to  study 
himself  and  decide  to  what  he  is  suited,  and  then  to  make  a  *'  permanent 
plan  "  of  his  career.  The  temporary  job  for  which  he  usually  applies  is 
tlien  a  stepping-stone  in  his  career.  Out  of  the  confusion  a  few  rather 
hazy,  undefined  distinctions  have  emerged.  Men  may  be  classified  as  to 
temperamental  fitness  by  their  natural  ability,  imagination,  or  lack  of  it, 
tact,  real  education,  i.e.,  ability  to  use  that  which  they  have  heard  or  seen. 
One  man  fits  general  practice  from  his  human  understanding,  tact,  self- 
confidence,  and  ready  resource.  Another  man  is  fascinated  by  the 
problem,  he  is  lost  in  working  out  a  theory.  Truth  alone  satisfies  him. 
Put  him  in  science  and  research.  A  third  is  immature,  restive,  changing 
constantly.  Give  him  responsibility  under  wise  supervision.  A  fourth  is  a 
logical,  orderly  fellow,  precise  and  conscientious.  Institutional  work,  ad- 
ministrative or  public  health  work  will  satisfy  him.  A  fifth  is  dexterous, 
precise,  dear-eyed,  and  cool  of  head,  with  a  love  for  the  dangerous,  risk- 
ing, but  with  judgment.  Surgery  is  his  bent.  A  sixth  comes  with  excuses 
of  one  kind  or  another.  He  asks  for  a  ^^  soft  snap."  Every  job  offered 
has  its  outs.  Could  you  but  know,  someone  is  supporting  him.  He  is  the 
'*  hobo  "  higher  up.  Alcohol  may  be  his  trouble.  He  is  dangerous  in 
medicine.  A  seventh  has  a  social  instinct,  a  human  touch,  he  is  consci- 
entious and  well-informed.  Books  are  not  distasteful,  he  expresses  himself 
well,  his  tendencies  are  altruistic.  He  is  hard  to  classify,  for  he  is  well 
rounded.  Let  him  try  teaching. 

In  conclusion,  may  we  hazard  a  look  into  the  future  and  take  warning 
of  some  unmistakable  signs  ?  Depai*tments  of  health,  public  health  nurs- 
ing, dispensary  and  hospital  work,  i.e.,  organized  preventive  and  curative 
medicine,  are  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  for  they  represent  efficient, 
economical,  systematic  methods,  they  keep  up  with  the  times,  and  they 
give  the  advantages  of  the  group  at  moderate  cost ;  they  have  the  social 
point  of  view  to  provide  the  needs  of  the  community,  they  are  flexible 
enough  to  meet  changing  needs. 

What,  then,  are  the  opportunities  for  the  medical  man  of  the  future  ? 
The  following  statement  is  one  suggestion  among  the  many.  Irving 
Fisher,  the  economist,  says  in  a  personal  communication  :  — 
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<«  The  gpreat  preyentable  wastes  in  this  world  are,  I  believe,  wastes  which 
can  be  prevented  only,  or  chiefly,  by  hygiene.  Crime,  vice,  insanity, 
disease,  death,  and  poverty  could  be  wonderfully  redaced  by  applying 
hygienic  knowledge,  even  the  little  already  available.  The  economic  cost 
from  wrong  habits  and  conditions  of  living  is,  I  am  convinced,  on  the 
basis  of  such  fi*agment8  of  evidence  as  are  obtainable,  so  colossal  that  even 
workers  in  this  field  would  be  astonished  if  the  whole  picture  could  be 
revealed. 

*'  The  medical  profession  is,  naturally,  the  body  of  men  through  whom 
this  waste  is  to  be  checked.  With  the  increased  knowledge  concerning 
hygiene  and  the  rapidly  increased  interest  in  it,  the  medical  profession 
has  an  opportunity  greater  than  ever  before.  Their  art  is  being  securely 
based  today  on  exact  science. 

^^  In  order  to  rise  to  the  occasion  the  profession  must  keep  abreast  of 
recent  contributions  to  their  subject,  not  only  in  surgery  and  therapeutics, 
but  also  and  even  more  in  preventive  medicine  and  in  the  study  of  the 
physiology  of  common  habits  —  the  use  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee ; 
the  amount,  ingredients,  and  proportion  of  a  wholesome  dietary;  the 
outlines  of  a  well-balanced  daily  regime  with  its  due  proportion  of  work, 
rest,  sleep,  and  play.  It  must  take  an  interest  in  public  hygiene,  indus- 
ti-ial  hygiene,  school  hygiene,  dental  hygiene,  domestic  hygiene,  individ- 
ual hygiene,  and  all  other  applications.  It  must  learn  to  apply  its  art 
to  the  upbuilding  of  vitality  instead  of  simply  to  the  repauing  of  sick 
bodies.  The  doctor  must  supplant  the  unintelligent  physical  tramer.  A 
demand  for  his  services  must  be  created  by  the  widespread  circulation 
of  the  principle  of  medical  re^aminations  in  general,  similar  to  the 
dental  reexaminations  in  particular,  which  are  becoming  customary. 

'*  Lastly,  he  must  acquire  a  sense  of  his  own  individual  responsibility 
to  live  a  life  beyond  criticism  in  respect  to  hygiene,  the  use  of  drugs,  in- 
cluding alcohol,  and  the  adherence  to  a  high  ethical  code  in  that  impor- 
tant borderland  between  hygiene  and  morality.  He  must  have  the  cour- 
age of  his  convictions,  the  willingness  to  practice  what  he  preaches,  and 
the  determination  to  lead  in  the  fight  against  immorality,  alcoholism, 
and  other  evils  connected  with  his  profession  instead  of  condoning  these 
and  following  current  customs  in  order  to  increase  his  practice.  In  short, 
he  must  not  prostitute  his  practice  even  by  acquiescence  in  wrong  cus- 
toms, much  less  subservience  to  the  interests  of  the  forces  which  it  is  his 
professional  duty  to  fight" 

The  pamphlet  has  elicited  many  interesting  comments,  among  which 

the  following  seems  especially  worthy  of  notice,  coming,  as  it  does,  from 

a  leader  in  ^e  profession  and  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 

Registration  in  Medicine.  Dr.  Walter  P.  Bowers  comments  as  follows :  * 

1  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  Jamiary  6, 1916,  p.  26. 
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"  One  very  important  and  well  accepted  belief  which  seems  to  be  sub- 
stantiated by  many  of  the  letters,  is  that  graduates  of  medical  schools  are 
not  finished  products.  Possibly  this  must  always  be  so,  but  theoretically^ 
in  the  ordinary  routine  work  of  the  doctor,  it  should  not 

*'  If  a  man  settles  in  a  community  where  he  is  expected  to  know  sim- 
ple therapeutic  problems,  and  do  minor  surgery,  and  does  not  feel  sure 
of  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  case  of  dysentery,  or  cannot  amputate  a 
finger  creditably,  he  has  not  been  properly  prepared,  and  must  use  his 
patients  for  study  and  practice.  This  is  not  fair,  and  sometimes  the  in- 
telligent layman  detects  the  impostor  and  assumes  that  medicine  is  less 
scientific  than  it  really  is.  Medicine  will  neyer  take  its  proper  place  in 
the  world  until  a  carefully  regulated  system  of  advancement  of  young 
practitioners  is  adopted. 

*'  It  is  certainly  true  that  young  men  should  not  spend  from  four  to  six 
years  in  study,  only  to  find  that  they  are  unfitted  temperamentally  to  prac- 
tise. Admission  to  a  school  is  almost  always  secured  by  the  attainment 
of  a  certain  minimum  preliminary  educational  standard.  If  a  person  could 
be  admitted  to  a  school  for  a  limited  time,  during  which  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  demonstrate  what  the  practice  of  medicine  really  is, 
and  what  it  ought  to  be,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  a  cer- 
tain candidate  might  reasonably  expect  to  be  adapted  to  the  vocation, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  should  withdraw  if  not  approved,  some 
misfits  might  be  avoided,  and  there  would  be  less  grumbling  later  on 
about  the  inadequate  returns  and  unfair  competition,  for  no  man  should 
enter  medicine  unless  he  can  look  beyond  the  physical  hai*dship,  and  also 
the  financial  return,  which  is  too  often  the  only  personal  measure  of 
success. 

<<  Under  any  system  the  men  of  unusual  ability  will  climb,  but  we  need 
a  plan  whereby  the  honest  and  efficient  person,  without  great  ability,  can 
do  work  that  he  is  fitted  to  do,  to  the  end  that  he  may  serve  the  public 
up  to,  but  not  beyond  his  own  efficiency,  and  fill  his  social  niche. 

''In  justice  to  the  public,  one  wonders  oftentimes  what  methods  may 
be  employed  in  the  future  to  determine  the  real  value  of  a  man's  work, 
and  the  question  arises  as  to  the  advisability  of  requiring  some  end  result, 
or  checking  system,  on  the  work  of  the  private  practitioner.  If  it  is  ne- 
cessary in  the  case  of  a  hospital,  why  not  even  more  so  for  the  great 
mass  of  people  who  do  not  make  use  of  hospitals  ? 

''  The  public  as  a  class  is  wholly  incapable  of  correctly  estimating  the 
quality  of  medical  service,  and  one  may  be  pardoned  for  the  suspicion 
that  supervision,  exercised  very  little  beyond  the  student  days,  is  in- 
a<1equate. 

'*  In  law,  one  man's  work  has  usually  to  be  scrutinized  by  his  opponent, 
but  in  the  chamber  of  the  sick  there  is  often  no  check  on  incompetence. 
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''  Why  should  not  medical  schools,  and  the  profession,  teach  that  the 
best  practice  of  medicine  in  the  home,  requires  team  work  in  all  impor- 
tant cases  ?  This  is  advocated  by  certain  individuals.  Why  not  have  it 
established  as  an  approved  custom,  so  that  the  young  man  would  be  ex- 
pected to  work  with  groups  of  older  men,  and  be  advanced  according  to 
his  efficiency. 

'^  This  is  Utopian,  and  contrary  to  the  ambitions  of  the  average  be- 
ginner, but  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  sound." 


STUDENT  POLITICS  IN  ANTI-FEDERALIST  DATS. 
HON.  CHABLE3  WARREN,  '89. 

I 

Examples  of  '^  Town  and  Gown  **  altercations  have  been  frequent  in 
the  history  of  Harvard  as  well  as  of  every  other  College.  Rarely,  how- 
ever, has  the  element  of  politics  been  introduced  into  these  struggles. 

But,  back  in  the  old  super-heated  days  of  the  Federalists  and  Anti- 
Federalists  (or  Jacobins  as  they  were  termed),  at  the  dose  of  the  18th 
century,  it  appears  from  the  Boston  newspapers  of  that  era  that  an  inters 
esting  conflict  with  the  students  in  and  after  a  Cambridge  town-meeting 
was  actually  construed  as  a  political  attack. 

For  the  proper  understanding  of  the  following  curious  episode,  it  should 
be  recalled  that  Harvard  College  in  1799  was  Federalist  to  the  back- 
bone in  politics, — scholars,  teachers,  and  governing  boards.  Joseph  Story 
(who  graduated  the  year  before)  wrote  later  of  the  College  at  that  time : 
'*  Party  spirit  ran  excessively  high,  and  indeed  with  almost  irresponsible 
fury.  The  students  became  exceedingly  interested  in  the  grave  questions  . 
then  before  the  country."  Cambridge  town  was  largely  Anti-Federalist  in 
politics  (as  was  the  "  Dr.  Hill "  referred  to  below).  The  "  Judge  Dana  " 
was  Francis  Dana  (H.  C,  1762)  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  —  one  of  the  most  savage  and  bitter-tongued  of  the  Fed- 
eralist politicians  and  well  hated  by  his  opponents. 

The  episode,  as  shown  in  the  newspapers,  begins  with  an  article  contrib- 
uted to  Uie  staunch  Federalist  paper  of  Boston,  the  Columbian  Ceniinel, 
April  3,  1799,  by  '< Lookers  On"  and  appearing  under  the  headline 
"  Jacobinic  Tjnranny. " 

The  imblio  have  already  been  acquainted  with  some  very  extraordinary  oondnot  in 
some  of  the  town  meetings  of  Cambridge.  The  following  facts  oaght  to  be  known.  It 
has  always  been  the  custom  for  the  yonng  gentlemen  of  the  University  to  attend  these 
meeting!  as  spectators.  On  Monday  members  were  there  as  nsnal  and  behayed  with 
perfect  qniet  and  decency.  Before  the  polls  began  Dr.  Hill  moyed  that  all  who  were 
not  voters  should  go  out ;  he  expressed  himself  more  particularly  by  saying  he  meant 
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the  yoimg  grenUemen  of  Collegfe.  Judipe  Dona  obserred  that  they  did  not  appear  to 
incommode  the  yotera ;  but  Dr.  Hill  loon  oailed  upon  the  eonetablea  by  name  and  ordered 
them  to  force  the  young  gentlemen  ont ;  and  this  was  accordingly  done  with  much  tIo- 
lenoe,  especially  by  Major  Brown,  the  new  made  constable.  The  young  men  huzzaed 
when  they  got  out  on  the  steps  and  would  haye  gone  away  without  any  further  effort 
of  the  constables :  but  this  did  not  content  the  new  made  constable ;  he  attadced  the 
scholars,  knocking  down  seyeral,  and  he  and  his  assistant,  one  Smith,  beat  seyeral 
shamefully ;  Richardson,  the  other  constable,  expressed  a  deep  regret  that  his  lame- 
ness prevented  him  joining  them  in  the  business.  He  therefore  yented  himself  by 
uttering  the  most  indecent  reflections  on  the  college  and  the  goyemors  of  it  who  were 
present.'  Judge  Dana  endeayored  to  check  his  insolence,  but  Dr.  Hill  answered  the 
Chief  Justice  with  an  indecency  exceeding  anything  we  eyer  remember  to  haye  heard 
in  a  town  meeting.  He  actually  told  him  he  was  an  encourager  of  disorder  and  impro- 
priety ;  and  all  because  the  Judge  attempted  to  cheek  the  insolence  of  the  constable 
Richardson  towards  the  goyemors  of  the  college.  The  young  gentlemen,  the  most  hurt 
by  the  insolence  of  Brown  and  his  assistant,  were  named  Nason  and  Knap,  Saltonstall 
and  Bayley.^  In  ail  this  business  it  should  be  known  that  the  scholars  made  no  distur- 
bance in  the  house  or  resistance  out  of  it.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  friends  of  some 
of  those  youths  mean  to  prosecute.  Now  let  the  Prime  IntHgator  of  this  shameful 
outrage  come  forward  and  disproye  one  tittle  of  the  aboye  statement. 

The  accuracy  of  the  above  account  was  challenged  by  the  Selectmen 
of  Cambridge  in  a  letter  to  the  Centinel,  April  10,  1799,  as  follows : 

The  town  meeting  was  unusually  full  and  complaint  being  made  that  there  was  not 
room  to  accommodate  the  yoters  unless  the  seats  were  cleared  of  those  who  had  no 
right  to  yote,  the  Selectmen  who  by  the  Constitution  are  M>Pointed  the  Moderators  of  the 
meeting  repeatedly  requested  all  who  were  not  yoters  to  retire  from  the  seats.  This 
was  but  in  part  complied  with  —  the  Constables  were  then  directed  to  cause  the  seats 
to  be  cleared  which  they  effected.  The  number  of  yoters  still  increased  and  complaint 
was  again  made  that  they  could  not  get  into  the  house  while  so  much  of  it  was  taken 
up  by  persons  who  had  not  a  right  to  yote.  Upon  this  a  motion  was  made  that  the  Town 
meeting  should  be  adjourned  to  the  Meeting  house.  This  was  opposed  by  Judge  Dana 
as  unnecessary  and  the  Selectmen  being  of  opinion  that  the  House  was  sufficient  to  ao- 
commodate  the  qualified  yoters,  those  who  were  not  so  were  desired  to  leaye  it.  This 
reasonable  request  was  repeatedly  made  without  any  effect ;  the  Selectmen  were  then 
constrained  to  force  a  compliance  and  they  proceeded  to  compel  the  persons  unqualified 
to  yote  to  go  out. 

This  was  done  without  any  other  yiolenoe  than  what  was  necessary  and  which  the 
nature  of  the  case  required.  With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Brown,  one  of  the 
constables,  after  a  second  enquiry  by  the  Selectmen,  it  appears  that  the  assertion  that 
he  attacked  the  Scholars  and  knocked  down  seyeral  is  utteriy  without  any  foundatioB. 

As  to  the  conduct  of  Doctor  Hill,  one  of  the  Selectmen,  it  is  true  that  he  upon  the 
idea  that  Judge  Dana  assumed  the  powers  of  the  preriding  officers  on  this  occasion, 
obseryed  to  him  that  he  had  better  address  himself  to  the  Selectmen  if  he  had  anything 
to  offer  on  the  subject,  and  thereby  set  an  example  of  good  order  and  regularity.  In 
this  we  suppose  he  stands  perfectly  justified  by  the  station  in  whidi  the  Constitwtien 
had  placed  him. 

With  regard  to  any  affray  that  took  place  in  the  street  between  one  Smith  and  some 
undergraduates  of  the  College  it  came  neither  within  the  obseryatioo  or  eogniianoe 
of  the  Selectmen. 

^  Three  of  these  were  Freshmen,  members  of  the  Class  of  1802  —  Newman  Knapp, 
Reuben  Nason,  Leyerett  Saltonstall ;  Bayley*s  name  does  not  H^pear  in  the  Quinqn 
nial  Catalogue. 
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Shortly  alter,  the  stadents,  apparently  incensed  at  the  verbal  attacks 
made  on  them  in  the  town-meeting  by  Dr.  HiU,  proceeded  to  break  the 
windows  of  Dr.  Hill's  house.  Thereupon,  the  Independent  Chronicle^ 
the  strenuous  Anti-Federalist  party  organ  of  Boston,  published  an  article, 
April  11,  1799,  claiming  that  the  student  attack  was  made  for  political 
reasons  and  was  due  to  their  opposition  to  Dr.  Hill's  Anti-Federalist  ten- 
dencies. 

Doctor  WJTb  hoofle  in  Cambridge  was  assaulted  one  night  last  week  by  the  friends 
of  **  order ''  and  **  good  goTemment "  and  its  windows  and  their  casements  shattered. 
What  wonderful  proficients  are  these  young  sophists  I  No  douht  this  will  assiBt  the 
eleemoesmaiy  claims  of  the  College  at  the  next  General  Court.  The  Doctor  was  unfor- 
tunately of  opinion  that  in  a  question  touching  the  pretensions  of  the  Sorereign 
States  each  of  them  had  a  right  to  declare  its  own  sentiment. 

The  Columbian  Centinel  of  April  13, 1799,  retorted  with  a  license  in 
the  use  of  language  which  excellently  illustrates  the  exaggerated  serious- 
ness and  the  extent  of  vituperation  of  the  politics  of  those  days : 

All  the  returns  now  eoming  in  are  completely  Federal.  Of  the  40  Senators  chosen 
not  more  than  4  or  5  are  in  any  wise  tainted  with  Jaoohin  putridity. 

The  ChranicU  insinuates  that  the  Collegians  beat  in  Dr.  Hill's  windows  and  that  it 
was  on  account  of  his  political  principles.  If  the  scholars  did  break  his  windows  it  was 
not  for  his  sentiments,  but  his  personal  insult.  He,  in  Ids  place  as  Selectman,  Town 
Clerk,  Assessor,  called  them  "  young  rascals ''  and  gaye  orders  (though  the  youngest 
of  the  board)  for  their  being  forced  out,  which  ended  in  bangs,  kicks,  and  bruises. 
Who  would  think  of  attacking  any  large  school  of  any  body  of  lads  14  years  of  age  to 
20  ?  Attack  a  hornet's  nest  and  then  blubber  and  cry  that  they  stung  you  I  Fie  upon  it 

Dr. 1  Enjoy  your  sentiroents  and  political  opinions  and  nobody  will  molest  you ; 

but  mend  your  manners  and  avoid  personal  abuse  or  you  will  get  a  tap  on  the  knuckles, 
so  long  as  human  nature  is  as  it  is. 

Poor  Dr.  Hill's  windows  haye  been  broken  and  his  casements  shattered,  says  the 
Chronicle,  There  are  three  conjectures  reflecting  the  authors  of  this  unjustifiable  as- 
sault. The  first  is  that  it  was  done  by  the  sdiolars  in  yengeance  for  Ids  applying  to 
them  in  the  town  meeting  the  epithet  of  "  young  rascals  " ;  and  for  the  beating  which 
seyeral  of  them  actually  receiyed  from  the  Constable.  The  second  conjecture  is  that 
his  windows  were  broken  by  the  '*  bushel  of  potatoes  "  party,  which,  odd  as  it  may 
appear,  were  Jacobins.  The  third  conjecture  is  that  it  was  a  deep  Jacobinic  trick  done 
to  injure  the  young  Federalists  of  the  Uniyersity,  as  well  as  to  prop  a  dying  cause  and 
a  falling  man.  But,  after  all,  should  it  be  found  that  the  young  students  adopted  that 
mode  of  resentment,  they  ought  to  be  told  that  such  atrodous  nocturnal  assaults  iigure 
the  objects  less  than  the  agents  of  them. 

It  is  the  boast  of  Federalists  to  be  the  adyoeates  of  order  and  of  the  saored  rights  of 
property.  Dark  and  secret  attacks  should  be  left  to  Jacobins  who  seldom  work  any 
other  way.  Were  eyery  man  who  receiyes  an  affront  to  attack  the  house  of  the  adyer- 
sary  and  thereby  endanger  his  life,  what  would  it  lead  to  ? 

The  reign  of  anarchy  and  Jacobinism  would  soon  commence. 

It  is  hoped  Dr.  Hill  will  find  out  the  assaulters  whether  they  be  scholars,  potato  men 
or  parentiddee,  to  effect  which  a  yery  different  method  is  recommended  to  him  than 
that  pursued  by  his  brethren  the  Selectmen  in  ascertaining  the  outrage  of  Brown 
ft  Co. 
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A  still  more  striking  example  of  the  intmsion  of  politics  mto  (Tollege 
affairs  is  to  be  found  in  the  Boston  newspapei-s  ten  years  later,  just  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812.  Massacliosetts  then  had  a  Republican 
(Anti-Federalist)  Grovernor,  Elbridge  Grerry,  (H.  C.  1762,)  who  owned  and 
lived  in  the  house  in  Cambridge  later  owned  by  James  Russell  LowelL 
He  was  very  hotly  and  savagely  attacked  by  the  Federalists  on  all  pos- 
sible occasions ;  and  in  the  fall  of  1811,  his  Thanksgiving  Proclamation 
had  given  rise  to  great  acrimony,  for  it  contained  a  eulogy  of  President 
Madison's  Administration,  which  was  regarded  with  severe  condemnation 
by  Massachusetts  Federalists.  It  was  bitterly  hard  for  their  clergymen 
to  read  from  the  pulpit  a  proclamation  containing  praise  to  the  Lord 

who  oontmnes  to  bless  us  with  a  National  Goyemmeiit  and  Administratioii  whoM 
wisdom,  virtue  and  firmness  have  not  been  oireumvented,  oormpted  or  appalled  by  the 
arts,  seductions  or  threats  of  foreign  or  domestic  foes,  but  whose  patriotic  efforts  have 
uniformly  and  manifestly  resulted  ^m  an  ardent  desire  to  promote  the  pnUio  welfare 
and  hiHppiness. 

It  was  apparently  also  hard  for  Federalist  students  in  (Tollege  to  listen  to 
these  and  other  Republican  sentiments,  for  it  appears  that  at  a  Sunday  ser- 
vice when  Rev.  Dr.  Abiel  Holmes  (father  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes) 
was  reading  the  Grovemor's  proclamation  —  as  stated  in  the  Independent 
Chronicle  of  Nov.  7, 1811, 

he  was  disturbed  and  insulted  by  a  scraping  of  a  part  of  the  scholars  in  the  gallery. 
The  next  day  a  general  class  meeting  of  college  men  was  called,  when  a  majority  voted 
condemnation  of  the  conduct ;  and  also  voted  that  an  apology  should  be  made  to  the 
minister  for  the  act  of  indecency.  These  young  men  would  do  themselves  no  discredit 
if  they  carried  their  apology  further  than  to  the  minister. 

The  Chronicle  of  Nov.  21  added  this  paragraph : 

There  is  this  addition  to  the  account  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  induced  the  seholan 
to  conmiit  such  an  indecency  in  the  Lord*s  house  and  on  the  Lord's  day  was  the  $ko€k 
they  suffered  at  hearing  politics  from  the  sacred  desk  !  1  This  is  too  bad,  when  from 
that  very  desk  they  heard  Osgood's  famous  political  phillippic  1 1  Instead  of  being  swr* 
prised  into  the  act  of  indecency,  it  is  well  known  that  the  riot  was  premeditated  and 
talked  of  by  some  hot-headed  boys,  some  days  before  the  proclamation  was  read. 

The  Federalist  Columbian  Centinel  treated  the  students'  actions  with 
lightness,  but  virulently  assailed  tlve  Proclamation  in  an  article,  Nov.  13, 
1811,  entitled  *' Thanksgiving  Farrago." 

It  IB  asserted  in  a  late  Chronicle  that  while  the  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes  of  Cambridge  was 
reading  the  Proclamation  for  Thanksgiving,  he  was  disturbed  and  insulted  by  the 
scraping  of  a  part  of  the  University  scholars  in  the  gallery,  and  that  they  afterwards 
apologized  for  their  conduct.  That  the  scholars  should  ever  attempt  to  insult  a  clergy- 
man in  any  place,  we  will  not  believe ;  and  no  man  who  reveres  the  institution  of  pub- 
lic worship  will  ever  countenance  any  indecorous  conduct  in  the  House  of  God ;  and  if 
the  young  gentlemen  were  betrayed  by  their  feelings  into  any  involuntary  oondoot 
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which  even  a  tucopkant  qf  power  could  coDstrue  into  an  insult  on  the  Preacher,  or  adia- 
tnrbance  of  divine  service,  we  are  glad  they  were  called  upon  to  make  an  apology  and 
that  they  had  the  magnanimity  to  offer  one.  But  we  are  much  mortified  to  hear  that 
such  a  divine,  as  we  have  always  considered  Dr.  Holmes  to  be,  should  have  consented 
to  read  the  parts  of  the  gubernatorial  farrago  ofmndence^  ilUherality  and  petty  spirit 
which  could  not  but  have  wounded  the  honest  feelings  of  the  young  men,  from  whom 
the  juvenile  emotion  complained  of  proceeded,  and  which  a  malignant  tool  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive has  taken  the  mean  advantage  to  denounce,  as  an  attempt  to  insult  a  Public 
Preacher  and  an  outrage  on  the  decorum  of  divine  worship. 

The  Chronicle  of  Nov.  14,  contained  an  account  of  the  apology  which 
the  (Tollege  authorities  required  the  students  to  make ;  hut  it  appears  that 
this  apology  itself  contained  political  reflections  on  Grovernor  Gerry  which 
met  with  opposition  among  the  Repuhlican  students : 

Soon  after  the  indecent  transaction  in  the  meeting  house,  the  scholars  were  sent  for 
to  a  tutor *s  room  and  advised  to  mention  among  their  classmates  that  it  was  the  wish 
of  the  college  government  that  they  should  make  a  written  apology  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Holmes  for  their  indecorous  behavior  in  the  pUoe  of  worship.  This  was  accordingly 
done,  and  it  was  agreed  to  wait  on  the  Plresident  and  inform  him  of  their  intention  and 
ask  of  him  permission  to  call  a  general  class  meeting  on  the  business.  This  request 
the  President  granted,  and  at  the  same  time  told  them  that  beside  condemning  their 
conduct  as  it  required,  the  time  and  the  place^  he  advised  them  to  insert  the  reasons  which 
betrayed  them  into  this  act  qf  indecency.  A  class  meeting  was  called  and  a  committee 
from  different  classes  was  chosen,  who  retired  about  two  hours  and  then  returned  with 
the  draught  of  their  apology  for  the  approbation  of  their  fellow  students.  It  was  at 
this  time  known  to  a  few  that  the  draught  had  been  inspected  by  the  President  before 
it  was  laid  before  the  scholars,  and,  of  course,  went  to  them  with  his  approbation.  The 
adoption  of  the  paper  created  high  dispute.  The  Republican  lads,  who  compose  about 
a  fifth  part  of  the  College,  agreed  in  the  apology  to  the  minister  in  its  fullest  extent, 
but  condemned  the  insulting  remarks  respecting  the  Proclamation.  In  this  they  were 
joined  by  several  Federal  youths.  When  the  Republicans  found  their  opponents  in- 
flexible, they  proposed  to  have  those  sign  it  only  who  approved  the  paper.  This  was 
overruled  by  the  majority  who  carried  the  vote  for  expressing  it  as  the  sense  of  the 
whole  body  qf  students^  which  included  those  who  statedly  attended  the  Episcopal 
Church  as  well  as  those  who  sat  in  the  pews  in  the  body  of  the  Meeting-house.  Every 
one  of  the  scholars  agreed  as  to  the  propriety  of  making  the  aiK>logy  to  the  minister 
and  to  the  President ;  but  about  sixty  of  them  declared  against  the  passage  which  in- 
decently reflected  on  the  Governor  of  the  Conmionwealth  and  head  of  the  University, 
notwithstanding  it  had  passed  the  inspection  of  the  President. 

The  Chronicle  then  delivered  the  following  warning  to  the  College 
authorities : 

'  The  College  does  not  belong  to  the  Corporation  nor  to  the  Board  of  Overseers,  nor 
to  the  professors  and  tutors,  nor  to  them  all  combined,  but  it  belongs  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.  To  the  people  or  to  their  representatives,  should  the 
officers  of  that  ancient  institution  be  accountable  for  a  conduct  so  extraordinary.  It  is 
said,  that  a  few  days  after  these  things  had  been  transacted  between  the  scholars,  the 
President  and  the  clergyman,  the  head  of  the  Seminary,  took  alarm  and  read  to  the 
youth  a  sort  of  admonition  for  their  naughty  behavior  on  the  Lord's  day,  but  not  a 
word  of  reproof  for  their  insulting  remarks  on  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  Repuhlican  students  to  the  numher  of  45  signed  an  address  to 
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Governor  Geny  saying  that  they  desired  to  correct  the  impression  made 
by  the  '^  pretended  apology  "  by  the  Federalists  which  was  in  fact 

an  open  justification  of  their  conduct  and  a  further  expression  of  politieal  rancor. 
The  disfi^race  of  this  gross  insult  ofiFered  by  a  part  of  the  students  to  the  First  Magis- 
trate of  the  Commonwealth  while  they  were  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  piety  and  de- 
Totion  in  the  holy  temple  of  our  God  is  there  thrown  on  the  whole  body  of  students. 

They  further  said  that : 

this  act  of  disrespect  was  neither  general  nor  caused  as  has  been  asserted  by  the 
impulse  of  the  moment ;  but  was  a  preconoerted  plan  originating  in  rooted  and  in- 
yeterate  prejudice.  ...  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  walla  of  Harvard  contained 
none  but  literary  and  social  feelings  and  that  we  might  find  here  a  refuge  from  politi- 
cal dissension  and  party  animosities  —  not  a  nursery  for  partisans. 

To  this  address,  Governor  Gerry  answered  in  a  letter  dated  Nov.  11, 
in  which  he  administered  what  might  be  termed  a  gubernatorial  verbal 
spanking  to  the  students : 

In  the  pursuit  of  literature  when  any  student  shall  have  obtained  correct  informa- 
tion of  the  fundamental  principles  of  government  .  .  .  and  shall  have  just  ideas  of 
jurisprudence,  then  will  he  be  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  of  political  measures, 
of  directing  wisely  his  own  energies  and  of  exhibiting  himself  on  the  great  political 
theatre  of  the  public.  But,  when  young  gentlemen,  destitute  in  a  great  measure  of 
such  knowledge,  presume  to  be  arbiters  of  National  and  State  measures,  to  condemn 
them,  and  publicly  to  insult  the  Government,  their  conduct  resembles  that  of  wayward 
children  attempting  to  resist  parental  authority,  to  refuse  instructions,  and  to  reverse 
the  order  of  nature  by  claiming  the  right  of  domestic  government  instead  of  submit- 
ting to  it. 

In  all  systems  of  government,  subordination  is  indispensable,  and  the  University 
has  had  too  much  reason  to  deplore  the  want  of  it.  .  .  .  The  students  cannot  be  too 
deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  Academical,  State  and  National 
Government ;  for  the  habit  of  opposing  any  will  inevitably  extend  to  all  of  them,  and 
Harvard  will  thus  become  the  Alma  Mater  of  minors  to  sap  the  foundation  of  our 
liberty  and  independence. 

The  Chronicle  in  several  issues  called  upon  the  College  to  publish  the 

alleged  apology  but  met  with  no  response,  and  finally  on  November  8  it 

said: 

They  dare  not  do  this.  They  well  know  that  the  College  Government  by  and 
through  the  assistance  of  the  scholars  have  been  guilty  of  such  an  insult  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth  as  none  but  Federalists  could  have  authorized  and  none 
but  the  most  sanguine  partisans  approved. 

And  thus  the  tempest  in  a  teapot  ended. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY. 

THE  SPRING  TERM. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  EDITOE. 

There  is  one  little  paragraph  in  President  Lowell's  recent  Annual 
Report  which  ought  to  he  repeated  here  verhatimy  for  it  is  something  that 
parents  and  teachers  alike  should  think  ahout  It  has  refer-  ^^  yvmiffar 
ence  to  last  year's  Freshman  Class  and  is  as  follows :  **  The  *^^  ^•^^ 
age  at  entrance  of  the  seven  men  who  achieved  a  clear  A  record  is  notable. 
Two  were  eighteen,  four  were  seventeen,  and  one  was  fifteen ;  the  oldest 
was  eighteen  years  and  three  months,  while  the  average  age  of  the  class 
was  about  eighteen  years  and  six  months." 

Those  who  are  in  closest  contact  with  college  freshmen  have  long  since 
learned  to  look  for  tlie  best  work  among  the  youngest.  A  freshman  at 
nineteen  or  twenty  may  have  a  high  honor  record,  but  the  chances  are 
very  much  against  anything  of  the  sort  In  tlie  big  freshman  classes  the 
**  A ''  men  come  largely  from  the  seventeen-year-olds,  with  an  occasional 
student  one  year  older  or  one  year  younger.  All  this  has  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  matter  of  getting  a  boy  in  college  early.  Yet  there  is  a  wide- 
spread idea  throughout  the  homes  and  schools  of  the  country  that  even 
if  a  lad  can  pass  Uie  admission  examination  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  sev- 
enteen, he  is  too  young  to  get  full  benefit  from  his  college  studies.  Wliat- 
ever  the  origin  of  that  idea,  it  seems  to  have  no  discoverable  basis  in  fact. 
On  the  contrary,  the  experience  at  Harvard  is  that  the  younger  we  get 
our  boys,  the  more  we  are  able  to  do  for  them. 

The  most  prominent  topic  in  general  University  discussion  during  the 
past  few  months  has  been  military  preparedness.  What  part,  if  any, 
should  Harvard,  and  other  universities  for  that  matter,  as-  ^^  nniv«nlty 
sume  in  this  general  undertaking  ?  There  has  been  a  steady  ^eSlm^*^ 
stream  of  editorials  in  the  undergraduate  publications,  of  olsiaon 
letters  from  undergraduates,  students  in  the  professional  schools  and 
alumni,  published  interviews  with  members  of  the  Faculty,  resolutions  of 
the  Student  Council  —  all  representing  every  conceivable  variety  of  opin- 
ion on  the  matter.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  depth  of  general  interest  in 
the  question ;  if  there  were,  one  would  scarcely  find  it  occupying  so  im- 
portant a  place  in  the  President's  Annual  Report  Nor  is  the  debate  con- 
fined to  Harvard.  Nearly  ev^ry  other  institution  in  the  country  seems  to 
be  wrestling  with  the  same  problem. 

The  question  of  drilling  members  of  the  undergraduate  body  and  of 
giving  them  some  instruction  in  military  science  was  defi-  ^ |^  E«mid 
nitely  rabed  by  a  resolution  of  the  Student  Council  about 
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three  months  ago,  and  a  committee  of  ondergradoates  conferred  with 

General  Leonard  Wood,  m  '84,  as  to  the  proper  procedure.  They  were 

assured  that  if  a  certain  number  of  students  would  enroll  for  a  Harvard 

volunteer  batallion  before  December  3,  an  officer  of  the  regular  army 

would  be  detailed  to  take  charge  of  it  and  equipment  would  be  supplied 

by  the  War  Department  In  a  few  days  more  than  twice  the  required 

number  had  been  enrolled. 

Now  came  the  question  as  to  whether  the  mere  raising  and  drilling  of 

a  student  batallion  would  be  an  achievement  of  any  serious  military  value. 

_     ^    ,  Those  most  familiar  with  the  immediate  military  needs  of 

How  Itr  ii  oir-  . 

diBtry  drm  of    this  country  believed  that  it  would  not  It  was,  therefore, 

impressed  upon  the  undergraduates  that,  if  they  wanted  to 
foim  a  regiment  and  to  learn  the  elements  of  military  drill,  no  one  in 
authority  at  the  University  would  have  the  slightest  objection  to  their 
doing  so.  But  it  seemed  desirable  to  impress  upon  them  that  a  corps  of 
junior  reserve  officers,  for  use  in  any  serious  military  emergency,  could 
never  be  developed  in  the  way  proposed.  President  Lowell  stated  this 
point  very  clearly  in  a  letter  to  the  Crimson  in  the  days  when  student 
enthusiasm  for  enrolment  was  at  its  height 

The  amount  of  military  drill  which  could  be  put  into  the  leisure  hours 
of  students  during  a  period  of  a  few  winter  months  would  necessarily  not 
be  very  large.  It  would  suffice  to  teach  them  the  simple  evolutions  and 
the  manual  of  arms,  but  not  much  more.  These  things,  however,  consti- 
tute but  a  very  small  part  of  a  soldier's  stock  of  knowledge,  much  less 
the  equipment  of  an  officer.  It  may  be  suggested  that  Harvard  under- 
graduates, a  good  many  of  them  at  any  rate,  might  as  well  spend  their 
spare  time  in  this  as  in  plenty  of  other  and  more  usual  ways,  but  regular 
military  drill  is  after  all  a  very  mediocre  form  of  bodily  exercise  for  any 
robust  young  man.  It  is,  as  President  Eliot  has  aptly  pointed  out,  a  dull 
exercise  which  most  boys  and  young  men  find  a  bore,  and  does  not  pro- 
duce an  even  or  symmetrical  bodily  development,  nor  can  a  drill  hall  or 
parade  ground  in  any  way  compare  with  the  gymnasium  or  football  field 
as  a  place  for  developing  physical  strength  or  endurance.  Endurance  and 
the  ability  to  bear  fatigue  are  of  great  importance  in  the  real  work  of  a 
soldier  in  modem  warfare;  marching  around  with  a  rifle  on  smooth 
ground  for  three  hours  a  week  is  not  likely  to  provide  a  man  with  these 
qualities. 

As  for  the  summer  camps,  these  are  very  different  things.  Training  is 
carried  on  at  such  establishments  under  a  far  closer  approximation  to  the 

conditions  of  actual  warfare.  Those  who  attend  the  camps 
■iionld  iM  must  live  somewhat  as  they  would  in  the  field ;  the  work  of 

training  goes  on  all  day  long,  and  day  after  day.  There  are 
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long  *''  hikes  "  or  marches ;  there  is  practice  in  manoeuvring  over  difficalt 
country ;  and  the  men  live  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  under  all 
the  rules  of  military  discipline.  More  things  of  real  value  to  the  work  of 
a  soldier  can  probably  be  learned  in  the  six  weeks  of  summer  camps,  such 
as  those  held  last  year  at  Plattsburg,  than  can  be  gained  by  two  or  three 
hours  a  week  devoted  to  didlls  during  the  winter  months  of  an  entire  col- 
lege course.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that,  while  there  is  no  serious  ob- 
jection to  an  undergraduate  batallion  in  term-time,  provided  its  drills  do 
not  interfere  with  regular  college  work,  and  provided  also  that  no  one 
makes  the  mistake  of  attaching  senous  military  value  to  it,  the  best  pol- 
icy is  for  the  college  authorities  to  advise  attendance  at  the  regular  sum- 
mer camps. 

But  all  this  does  not  touch  one  vital  aspect  of  national  preparedness 
which  is  altogether  apart  from  what  we  call  military  drill.  The  present 
European  war  has  merely  made  clear  what  students  of  mili-  wh  th  i. 
tary  science  have  long  recognized,  namely,  that  battles  are  l«sMoaarttlly 
not  won  by  trained  soldiers  alone.  Of  equal  or  greater  im- 
l>ortance  to  any  nation,  from  the  standpoint  of  self-defence,  is  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  skill  and  expertness  in  various  forms.  Warfare  nowa- 
days demands  a  far  greater  number  of  mechanical,  sanitary  and  electrical 
engineers,  physicians  and  surgeons,  ambulance  drivers,  men  skilled  in 
handling  transport  and  supply  service,  accountants,  paymasters,  men  to 
handle  press  censorship  —  far  more  men  of  these  qualifications  than  can 
ever  be  maintained  on  the  staff  of  a  regular  army.  To  gather  these  by 
the  thousands  and  even  tens  of  thousands  in  the  whirl  and  rush  of  a  mo- 
bilization would  be  for  this  country,  under  present  conditions,  a  task  of 
appalling  confusion.  One  hates  to  think  of  any  such  possibility.  Yet  the 
universities  of  the  land,  if  they  should  set  themselves  earnestly  to  work 
along  this  line  and  should  articulate  their  effoiis  closely  with  those  of  the 
War  Department  might  render  service  of  the  highest  value.  It  is  worth 
mentioning  that  nearly  all  the  Americans  who  are  now  in  the  European 
war  zone  have  come  from  the  universities  of  this  country.  The  surgeons 
have  gone  over  in  the  Units  sent  from  the  various  medical  schools ;  the 
ambulance  drivers  are  in  large  part  college  students  or  young  college 
graduates.  President  Lowell,  therefore,  does  well  to  point  out  in  his  re- 
cent report  that  if  the  universities  want  to  be  of  real  service,  they  may 
find  no  end  of  opportunity  in  this  particular  field.  Possibly  the  intimation 
that  an  undergraduate  should  make  himself  ready  by  becoming  the  master 
of  a  wireless  telegraph  kit  rather  than  by  strutting  around  the  Yard  in 
khaki  will  not  arouse  any  great  enthusiasm,  but  the  suggestion  is  sound 
as  Gospel  nevertheless. 

Now  as  to  steps  which  the  University  is  actually  taking  along  this  line. 
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For  the  present  half-year  a  general  course  is  heing  offered  under  the  sa- 
OvrpraMmt  pervisionof  Captam  Cordier,  '94,  U.S.A.  This  will  consist 
aSuttxy^  ^  ^^  lectures  on  the  elements  of  military  engineering,  on  cam- 
"<*^*'"^  paign  sanitation  and  hygiene,  transportation  and  supply,  and 

on  the  work  of  the  various  arms  of  the  service.  There  will  also  he  a  nnm- 
her  of  tactical  walks  conducted  hy  officers  of  the  Army  and  students  will 
he  given  a  good  deal  of  practice  in  rough  map-making.  No  undergradu- 
ate is  allowed  to  take  this  course  unless  he  has  already  had  a  course  of 
training  at  one  of  the  summer  camps  or  has  had  an  active  connection  with 
one  of  tlie  regular  militia  organizations.  There  are  in  all  prohahility  about 
a  hundred  students  who  can  satisfy  this  test  of  eligibility.  It  is  not  the 
University's  intention  to  establish  a  snap  course  into  which  hundreds  of 
fellows  without  any  qualification  or  sincere  interest  may  nish  to  get  en- 
rolled. Not  a  great  deal  of  gpround  is  to  be  covered  by  Captain  Cordier, 
but  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  have  it  covered  thoroaghly.  At  best  this 
half-course  represents  an  experiment,  but  to  all  appearances  it  will  be 
successful. 

For  next  year  something  broader  is  in  mind ;  but  just  what  form  the 
plans  will  take  has  not  yet  been  decided.  Most  of  the  instruction  can  be, 
and  probably  will  be,  given  by  regular  members  of  the  University  staff ; 
for  it  is  needless  to  say  that  in  such  matters  as  military  history,  cam- 
paign sanitation,  and  transportation,  there  are  already  on  the  various 
Harvard  faculties  men  who  are  thoroughly  qualified  to  give  instruction. 

Speaking  of  military  matters,  attention  should  be  called  to  two  new 
publications  in  this  field.  The  first  is  a  quarterly  called  The 
oatiaiiiby Htr-  Military  Historian  and  Economist^  edited  by  Professor 
vard  men  ^  ^  Johnston,  of  Harvard,  and  C^)tain  A.  L.  Conger,  '94, 

of  the  regular  army.  This  periodical  will  be  published  by  the  Harvard 
University  Press.  Its  advisory  board  includes  Professors  C.  J.  Bullock,  A. 
B.  Hart,  *80,  and  0.  M.  W.  Sfnrague,  '94,  from  the  University.  In  its  pre- 
liminary statement  the  new  quarterly  expresses  a  hope  tliat  it  will  appeal 
'^  to  the  plain  man  of  business  who  realizes  that  the  isolation  of  this 
country  has  gone  forever."  The  other  publication  is  a  monthly  magazine 
called  American  De/ensBj  founded  by  C.  S.  Thompson,  '87.  Its  editor4n- 
chief  is  P.  J.  Roosevelt,  '13,  and  its  avowed  object  is  the  spreading  of 
interest  in  preparedness  all  over  the  country.  Among  the  contributors 
are  G.  von  L.  Meyer,  '79,  and  Owen  Wister,  '82. 

Undergraduate  publications  have  been  giving  some  attention  during 
recent  weeks  to  a  discussion  of  classroom  methods.  This  is  not  a  new 
1-rtiiM  theme  of  controversy ;  it  has  come  forward  from  time  to 
I  time  during  a  whole  generation,  but  usually  from  the  pro- 

fessor's point  of  view.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  know 
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jast  what  the  average  andergradaate  thinks  of  the  lecture  system  as  corn- 
pared  with  recitations  from  textbooks  or  discussions  upon  assignments 
of  reading. 

Chrthe  whole,  the  balance  of  stadent  opinion  seems  to  be  adverse  to 
the  lecture,  and  in  this  respect  Harvard  probably  does  not  differ  from 
other  institutions,  save,  perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  the  antipathy  is  less 
strong  here  than  in  most  smaller  colleges.  Students  everywhere  complain 
that  there  is  no  **  give  and  take  "  between  tlie  minds  of  the  professor  and 
his  hearers  where  instruction  is  imparted  by  means  of  formal  lectures ; 
a  teacher  occupies  a  position  of  splendid  isolation  and  frequently  talks 
over  the  heads  of  his  unresponsive  audience.  It  is  true  that  a  professor 
need  only  examine  the  notebooks  of  students  in  his  own  course  to  see  how 
far  some  of  them  come  from  getting  down  the  essentials  of  the  lecture. 
There  is  hardly  any  question,  at  any  rate,  that  the  lecture  system  is  losing 
ground  in  the  colleges  of  this  country,  although  there  is  no  indication  that 
it  is  doing  so  either  in  England  or  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Why  has  this  been  the  case  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  answer  that  question 
confidently,  but  some  reasons  may  be  suggested.  In  the  first  place,  Ameri- 
can professors  have  had  far  too  much  teaching  to  do.  No  too  miok  loo- 
oniversity  teacher,  even  though  he  combine  great  genius  *"*■• 
with  boundless  enthusiasm,  can  prepare  and  deliver  ten  or  twelve  lectures 
every  week  without  lowering  his  own  standard  of  what  a  lecture  ought  to 
be.  Tet  in  the  great  majority  of  American  colleges  ten  lectures  a  week  is  the 
usual  schedule,  and  even  fifteen  is  not  an  uncommon  assignment  Neither 
in  the  English  nor  in  the  continental  universities  is  a  teacher  expected  to 
carry  any  such  burden.  If  the  lecture  system  is  breaking  down  in  this  coun- 
try, it  is  not  improbably  because  we  have  put  too  much  strain  upon  it  —  not 
because  the  system  is  in  itself  an  inferior  way  of  imparting  instruction  to 
young  men  and  women.  Recitations,  on  the  other  hand,  require  no  great 
preparation  on  the  teacher's  part  and,  indeed,  no  great  proficiency  in  the 
subject. 

A  second  reason  for  the  losing  grip  of  the  lecture  meUiod  in  this  coun- 
try may  be  found  in  our  method  of  recruiting  college  teachers.  On  the 
whole  we  have  given  little  thought  to  the  pedagogical  aspects  of  college 
instruction,  whereas  in  secondary  schools  this  has  had  great  stress  put  upon 
it.  We  start  with  the  proposition  that  any  holder  of  a  Ph.D.  is  qualified 
to  teach,  or,  as  one  of  the  University  pamphlets  expresses  it,  ^'  qualified 
to  give  instrpotion  to  mature  students."  Holders  of  thisdegi*ee  are  turned 
out  by  the  hundred  every  year  all  over  the  land ;  they  are  plunged  at 
once  into  the  work  of  teaching  difficult  subjects,  often  without  any  train- 
ing in  the  science  of  education  and  no  practice  in  the  use  of  teaching 
methods  save  what  may  have  been  picked  up  in  a  vicarious  way  through- 
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service  as  assistants.  Is  it  not  worthy  of  remark  that  special  training  in 
teaching  methods  is  so  widely  demanded  in  secondary  school  work,  bat 
almost  never  in  the  case  of  young  men  who  are  called  to  give  instruction 
in  colleges  ?  To  plan  a  coarse  of  lectures,  prepare  them  properly,  and 
deliver  tliem  in  good  form  are  general  tasks  that  demand  more  than  a 
mere  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  hand. 

After  all,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  formal  lecture,  espe- 
cially in  the  descriptive  subjects  such  as  philosophy,  history  and  litera- 
ture. College  students  are  not  merely  learning  facts ;  they  are  getting 
viewpoints,  interpretations,  sidelights,  things  of  that  sort.  Matters  of  a 
purely  informational  character,  statistics,  bibliographical  data,  and  the 
like  the  student  can  get  from  textbooks  and  manuals ;  but  the  lecture  may 
well  be  used  to  interpret  them,  to  develop  his  interest  in  them,  and  per- 
haps to  help  him  over  the  difficult  hurdles.  One  trouble  with  our  lecture 
system  is  that  college  teachers  give  the  students  too  much,  leaving  them 
too  little  to  do  -for  themselves.  It  would  be  better,  perhaps,  if  lecturers 
would  merely  build  the  scaffolding,  leaving  to  each  student  the  task  of 
getting  his  own  bricks  and  mortar.  Then  there  would  perhaps  be  less 
complaint  about  what  the  Crimson  refers  to  as  *'  the  sombre,  unprofitable 
atmosphere  of  Uie  lecture  room.'' 

A  proposal  has  been  made  to  complete  a  swimming-pool  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Harvard  Union.  Harvard  is  one  of  the  few  large  institutions 
1^^^  without  a  pool  of  its  own,  and  its  swimming  teams  have  been 
pool  for  tko  on  that  account  placed  under  a  severe  handicap.  Some  of 
the  private  dormitories  have  small  pools,  but  they  are  not 
adapted  for  team-training  purposes.  The  result  is  that  the  undergraduates 
who  are  interested  in  thb  form  of  sport  use  the  Brookline  municipal  pool 
or  the  swimming-tank  of  Uie  Cambridge  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. 

Space  is  now  available  in  the  basement  of  the  Harvard  Union  through 
the  removal  of  the  Crimson  to  its  new  building.  It  is  also  thought  tliat 
the  room  now  used  for  billiards  might  be  requisitioned  as  well;  the  tables 
in  this  room  have  not  been  much  patronized  during  the  last  few  years. 
As  for  the  cost  of  installing  the  pool,  which  would  be  about  $15,000 
(including  the  boring  of  a  well  for  an  artesian  water-supply),  this 
might  be  covered,  it  has  been  suggested,  by  the  use  of  various  sums  con- 
tributed by  recent  graduating  classes  toward  the  building  of  a  new  gym- 
nasium. This  could  be  done,  of  course,  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
various  subscribers. 

It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  determine  whether  the  installation  of  such 
a  swimming-pool  would  have  a  sustained  popularity  among  members  of 
the  Union  apart  from  members  of  the  swimming  teams,  whether  it  would 
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attract  more  andergradnates  to  Union  membership,  or  whether,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  merely  draw  crowds  for  a  little  while  and  then  re« 
main  half-deserted.  There  is  the  sanitary  aspect  of  tiie  matter  also  to  be 
considered ;  the  proposed  location  is  snch  that  it  coald  never  be  assured 
of  perfect  ventilation  or  much  sanlight  Yarioas  methods  of  increasing 
the  ase  of  the  Harvard  Union  by  andergradnates  are  receiving  consider- 
ation, and  this  is  only  one  of  them. 

Some  years  ago  various  statbtics  were  published  to  offset  the  popular 
notion  that  students  who  attained  high  rank  in  college  usually  failed  to 
succeed  in  later  life,  and  even  dropped  behind  in  the  pro-  Honor  men  in 
fessional  schools.  It  will  be  remembered,  for  example,  that  ^^•^^Soliofil 
a  study  was  made  of  scholarly  rank  in  the  Harvard  Law  School,  with  a 
view  to  determining  whether,  so  far  as  graduates  of  Harvard  CoUege  were 
concerned,  there  was  any  general  identity  between  a  man's  standing  as 
an  undergraduate  and  his  grades  at  the  Law  School  examinations.  A 
very  distinct  resemblance  appeared  ;  indeed,  it  might  be  fairly  stated  from 
the  figures  then  published,  that  men  who  conmaand  high  marks  in  Har* 
yard  College  rarely  fail  to  repeat  the  trick  in  the  Harvard  Law  SchooL 

Within  the  last  few  months  some  interesting  corroboration  of  this  con- 
clusion has  come  from  another  source,  namely  through  a  tabulation  of 
the  grades  attained  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  graduates  at  Tale  College 
who  attended  the  Harvard  Law  School  between  the  years  1900  and  1915. 
The  results  of  this  inquiry  show  that  the  Tale  men  who  received  highest 
rank  in  college  were  able  to  obtain,  for  the  most  part,  high  grades  in  the  Har- 
vard Law  School,  wliile  those  who  were  at  the  foot  of  the  list  in  one  in- 
stitution, tended  to  gravitate  there  in  the  other.  An  investigation  of  the 
rank  obtained  by  those  who  come  from  still  other  institutions  would  un- 
questionably afford  further  corroboration  of  exactly  the  same  phenomenon, 
namely,  that  the  man  who  does  poorly  in  college  and  well  in  the  profes- 
sional school  is  distinctly  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

The  Lampoon  celebrated  its  fortieth  birthday  with  appropriate  merri- 
ment on  Jan.  29.  The  chief  feature  of  the  celebration  was  a  dinner  in 
the  great  hall  of  its  own  building,  at  which  W,  R.  Thayer,  ^^^ 

*81,  an  editor  of  the  Lampoon  in  its  early  days,  served  moi's  fortuth 
as  a  toastmaster.  There  was  a  notable  gathering  of  gradu- 
ates who  have  been  at  some  time  or  other  connected  with  the  periodical 
in  various  editorial  capacities.  Among  them  were  Robert  Grant,  '73,  F.  S. 
Sturgis,  75,  John  T.  Wheelwright,  76,  Barrett  WendeU,  77,  Arthur  M. 
Sherwood,  77,  John  Du  Fais,  77,  John  Templeman  Coolidge,  79,  Charles 
A.  Coolidge,  '81,  Carleton  Sprague,  '81,  W.  W.  Kent,  '82,  R.  C.  Evarts, 
'13,  and  L.  P.  Mansfield,  '16,  —  in  all  more  than  a  hundred  members  of 
editorial  boards,  past  and  present   President  Lowell  was  the  chief  guest 
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of  honor  and  closed  die  evening  with  a  fine  address.  In  connection  with 
tbe  anniversary  celebration  much  has  been  written  in  various  college  pub- 
lications concerning  the  beginnings  of  the  Lampoon  and  its  early  strug- 
gles, as  well  as  about  its  ratlier  serious  troubles  at  times  with  the  powers 
that  be.  An  anniversary  number  of  the  Lampoon  itself  was  also  put  upon 
the  bookstalls,  its  contents  made  up  chiefly  of  contributions  from  the  old- 
timers.  While  the  Lampoon  is  not  hoary  in  point  of  years,  as  such  things 
are  reckoned  in  the  journalistic  world,  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  oldest  illus- 
trated comic  periodical  in  the  United  States. 

The  prolonged  European  troubles  have  given  American  universities  a 
rare  chance  to  get  into  closer  touch  with  sister  institutions  in  the  various 
yi^T^ayd  ana  republics  of  South  America.  At  Harvard  this  opportunity  is 
Btt9Xk  aiMriot  not  to  be  by  any  means  neglected,  as  was  demonstrated  by 
the  reception  given  some  weeks  ago  by  the  University  to  the  large  number 
of  delegates  who  came  from  South  and  Central  America  to  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can conferences  at  Washington.  These  delegates  were  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  Harvard  has  been  tbe  first  institution  in  this  country  to  estab- 
lish a  professorship  of  Latin-American  history  and  public  affairs.  Shortly 
after  the  delegates'  visit,  Professor  Manoel  de  Oliveira  lima,  who  is  at 
the  University  this  year  giving  the  courses  on  Latin-American  history, 
and  economics,  made  the  suggestion  that  Harvard  should  take  the  lead 
in  an  arrangement  for  exchange  professorships  with  various  South  Ameri- 
can universities,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  something  along  this  line 
will  mateiialize.  As  an  evidence  of  the  growing  interest  in  these  southern 
lands,  mention  should  also  be  made  of  a  gift  which  has  recently  come  to 
the  Harvard  Library  from  Hon.  £.  Y.  Morgan,  '90,  who  is  now  serving 
as  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  at  Rio  Janeiro.  This  gift  consists  of 
more  than  six  hundred  volumes  relating  to  the  history  of  the  literature 
of  BradL  It  will  make  a  welcome  addition  to  the  fine  collections  which 
were  gathered  throughout  the  various  countries  of  Central  America  by 
Dr.  Walter  Lichtenstein,  '00,  a  few  years  ago. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Magatcine  some  allusion  was  made  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  old-type  admission  papers  at  Harvard  and  to  the 
To  tifUiB—  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  times  these  papers,  in  years  gone  by,  had  been 
B0t  to  ngu  I  the  handiwork  of  young  instructors.  It  was  not  intended  to 
give  the  impression  that  the  papers  were  usually,  or  in  any  large  meas- 
ure, of  this  workmanship ;  but  merely  that  in  some  departments  this  had 
happened  too  often  for  the  best  results  to  be  obtained.  Hiere  is  no 
question  that  taking  the  examinations  as  a  whole  most  of  the  papers 
have  at  all  times  been  the  product  of  careful  and  competent  jweparation 
by  men  of  mature  judgment  and  accurate  knowledge  as  to  what  the 
preparatory  schools  were  doing,  men  who  performed  their  difficult  and 
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often  ill-requited  work  with  no  end  of  patience  and  devotion.  But  all 
that  does  not  and  cannot  alter  the  fact  that  young  instructors  (as  the 
writer  has  abundant  reason  to  know  from  his  own  earlier  experience) 
have  had  a  hand  in  the  work,  and  in  some  departments  their  share  has 
been  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  At  any  rate,  tlie  Magazine's  mention 
of  this  matter  was  chiefly  intended  to  commend  the  new  arrangements  of 
today,  not  to  criticise  the  things  done  yesterday.  We  should  hardly  haye 
had  such  a  revolution  as  has  taken  place  in  our  admission  arrangements 
during  the  last  ten  years  were  it  not  that  our  old  methods  seemed  seri- 
ously defective,  and  defective  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Among  the  appointments  and  promotions  which  have  been  announced 
since  the  last  issue  of  the  Magaxine  are  the  following :  Robert  William- 
son Lovett,  '81,  has  been  promoted  to  the  John  B.  and  Aipttlaf  tnti 
Buckroinster  Brown  Professorship  of  Orthopedic  Surgery ;  •nfSwMtiflBi 
James  Sturgis  Pray,  '95,  to  the  Charles  Eliot  Professorship  of  Land- 
scape Architecture.  William  James  Cunningham  has  been  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Transportation ;  Oakes  Ames,  '98,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany ; 
Dunham  Jackson,  '08,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics ;  and  Robert 
Howard  Lord,  '06,  Assistant  Professor  of  History.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  exchange  professorships  maintained  in  connection  with 
the  University  of  Paris.  Professor  W.  C  Sabine,  p  '88,  Hollis  Professor 
of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  will  represent  the  University  at 
the  University  of  Paris  daring  the  winter  semester  of  1916-17,  and  Pro- 
fessor Maurice  CauUery  will  spend  the  second  half  of  the  present  academic 
year  as  Exchange  Professor  at  tliis  University.  Professor  Gaullery,  in 
addition  to  his  duties  at  the  University  at  Paris,  is  director  of  the  Sta- 
tion de  ZoOlogie  maritime  at  Wimereux  and  is  president  of  the  Soci^t^ 
2^1ogique  de  France. 

Leave  of  absence  for  the  academic  year  1916-17  has  been  granted  to 
Professor  Kuno  Francke,  h  '12,  and  to  Professor  W.  F.  Dearborn,  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  for  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

An  interesting  collection  of  books  is  being  brooght  together  in  the 
Council  Room  of  the  new  Widener  Library.  When  completed,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  shelves  will  contain  a  copy  of  every  book  written  by  any 
present  member  of  the  Harvard  teaching  staff.  How  many  books  there 
will  be  in  this  room  when  the  work  of  assembling  them  is  finished,  it  is 
not  easy  to  say,  but  the  number  will  run  far  into  the  hundreds. 

Some  unusual  distinctions  have  come  to  members  of  the  Harvard 
faculty  during  the  last  few  months.  Most  notable  among  these,  of  course, 
was  the  award  of  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Chemistry  to  Prof.  T.  W.  Richards, 
'86.  Prof.  C.  H,  Haskins,  h  '08,  and  Prof.  J.  D.  M.  Ford,  '94,  have  been 
elected  corresponding  members  of  the  Real  Academia  de  Buenas  Letras 
de  Barcelona. 
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The  semi-annual  report  of  the  Cooperative  Society  shows  a  consider- 
able increase  in  business  and  in  net  profits  for  the  first  half  of  the  current 
year.  It  is  proposed  to  place  the  Society's  services  at  the  disposal  of 
graduates  by  developing  a  mail-order  business.  Next  autunm  a  branch 
store  is  to  be  opened  near  the  new  Technology  buildings  in  Cambridge. 

Revised  figures  for  enrolment  at  the  University  this  year  give  the  total 
number  of  students  as  4716,  as  compared  with  4407  for  last  year,  or  an 
Pflnoaal  aad  increase  of  309.  Another  set  of  interesting  statistics  which 
mliotllaiiiftni  jj^  recently  been  compiled  relates  to  the  number  of  men 
holduig  Harvard  degrees  who  are  on  the  faculties  of  other  colleges  or 
universities.  The  highest  percentage  is  found  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, where  the  ratio  is  36  out  of  241.  At  Columbia  the  percentage  is 
9.3.  The  average  percentage  taken  from  eight  representative  Western 
universities  is  9.  The  number  of  professors  and  associate  professors  hold- 
ing Harvard  degrees  who  are  teaching  in  other  colleges  throughout  the 
country  is  over  six  hundred.  —  Among  the  short  series  of  lectui*es  being 
given  during  the  winter  months  are  the  following :  Professor  Maurice 
DeWulf,  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  on  "  L'Universite  de  Paris  au 
XUIe  Siecle  " ;  Professor  Victor  Horta,  of  the  University  of  Brussels,  on 
''  Belgium  and  its  Architecture  " ;  Dr.  Oswald  Sir^n,  the  distinguished 
Scandinavian  critic  and  student  of  early  Italian  ai't,  on  **  Giotto  and  his 
Followers  "  ;  Professor  Lawrence  J.  Henderson,  '98,  on  "  Teleology  and 
Natural  Science  " ;  and  Professor  W.  J.  Cunningham  on  '<  Railroads  and 
Military  Transportation."  —  The  new  building  of  the  Harvard  Crimson 
on  Plympton  Street  has  been  completed  and  is  now  being  occupied  by  the 
Crbnson,  as  well  as  by  the  editorial  offices  of  the  Alumni  Bulletin.  —  A 
good  many  improvements  are  being  made  in  the  shrubs  and  tree  planta- 
tions in  the  Yard.  Several  large  excavations  have  been  made  in  front  of 
the  new  Library  building  for  the  shrubbery  which  is  to  be  placed  there 
in  accordance  with  the  general  plans  for  the  Library  and  its  surround- 
ings. In  addition  preparations  have  been  made  for  the  setting  out  of  new 
red  oak  and  elm  trees.  —  Two  of  the  Hart,  Schaff ner  and  Marx  Prizes 
were  this  year  awarded  to  Harvard  students  :  a  second  prize  of  $200  to 
R.  L.  Wolf,  '15,  for  his  essay  on  ^'Some  Aspects  of  the  Theory  of 
Value,"  and  one  of  $500,  in  a  competition  open  to  all  American  citizens 
without  restriction,  to  H.  B.  Yanderblue,  p  '15,  for  his  essay  on  ''  Rail- 
road Valuation." 
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CORPORATION  RECORDS. 

Meeting  of  November  8, 1915. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  following 
receipt  and  the  same  was  gratefully 
accepted: 

Seouritiee  valued  at  $2507.40  additional 
from  the  estate  of  Caroline  M.  Barnard,  on 
account  of  her  residuary  bequett. 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  persons  for  their  generous 
gifts: 

To  Mr.  Joseph  Lee  for  his  sift  of  $3600,  to 
be  applied  as  a  certain  salary  for  the  year 
1915-16. 

To  an  anonjrmous  friend  for  the  gift  of 
$1500,  for  present  use  at  the  Botanical 
Museum. 

For  sifts  amounting  to  $1000,  the  final  in- 
stalment on  account  of  a  certain  salary  for  the 
year  1015-16. 

To  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Agriculture  for  the  gift  of  $625,  the  first 
quarterly  payment  for  the  year  1915-16  on 
account  of  their  annual  gift  of  $2500,  to  the 
Arboretum,  in  accordance  with  their  vote  of 
July  10,  1004. 

To  Mr.  Felix  M.  Warburg  for  his  gift  of 
$300.  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  furniture 
for  the  Division  of  Education. 

To  Prof.  Edward  Dyer  Peters  for  his  gift  of 
$250,  for  a  scholarship  in  Metallurgy  for  the 
year  1016-17,  either  at  the  Harvard  Mining 
School  or  at  the  combined  mining  school,  as 
President  Lowell  may  think  best. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Fitchbuig  for  the 
gift  of  $200,  for  the  Scholarship  for  the  year 
1915-16. 

To  the  members  of  the  Class  of  1870  for 
the  gift  of  $125,  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
the  Library  of  the  Department  of  Economics. 

To  the  trustees  of  the  estate  of  Edward 
Whitney  for  the  gift  of  $200,  to  Messrs.  Ginn 
A  Company  and  to  Mr.  Edward  W.  Grew  for 
their  gifts  of  $25  each,  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Hunne- 
weU,  2d,  for  his  gift  of  $15,  and  to  Prof.  A.  C. 
CooUdge  for  his  gift  of  $10  toward  the  South 
End  House  Fellowships. 

To  Miss  Julia  Rodman  for  hte  unlimited 
loan  of  records  of  rainfall  and  temperature 
nuule  by  her  grandfather,  Samuel  Rodman, 
and  his  son,  Thomas  R.  Rodman,  from  1812  to 
1005. 

To  Mr.  Henry  W.  Cunningham  for  his  gift 
of  a  case  for  the  care  of  the  Rodman  records  at 
the  Blue  Hill  Observatory. 

The  resignation  of  Walter  Cecil 
Schumb  as  Assistant  in  Chemistry  was 


received  and  accepted  to  take  effect 
September  1,  1915. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments for  one  year  from  Sept.  1,  1915: 

AaaiatanU :  John  Bovingdon  and  Edward 
Otto  Tabor,  in  Public  Speaking;  William 
Woodbridge  Eddy,  in  Semitic  Languages. 
Retearch  PeUow :  Sidney  Powers,  in  Geology. 
Tutor  in  the  Division  of  History,  Government 
and  Economics:  Frederick  May  Eliot. 

Medical  School :  A**istanU  :  Bernard  Ray- 
mond and  Leroy  Newton  Fleming,  in  Physiol- 
ogy. 

AttoeicUea :  Charles  Locke  Scudder,  in  Sur- 
gery; Andrew  Watson  Sellards,  in  Tropical 
Medicine. 

Teaching  Fellow :  James  Royal  Martin,  in 
Physiology. 

Inttruetor:  George  Burgess  Magrath,  in 
Legal  Medicine. 

Dental  School :  AeeiHanU :  William  Wilton 
Anthony,  Francis  Chester  Durant,  William 
Gleason  Jewett,  Chauncey  Nye  Lewis,  Law- 
rence Edward  McGourty,  Charles  Weston 
Ringer  and  Chester  Fisher  Wolfe,  in  Operative' 
Dentistry;  Harry  Yeates  Nutter,  in  Prosthetio 
Dentistry;  Walter  Irving  Ashland,  in  Anos- 
thesia. 

Fellow  :  Harrison  Lindsay  Parker,  in  Dental 
Anatomy;  Inetmctore  :  Carl  Eaton  Safford,  in 
Operative  Dentistry;  George  Andrew  Pease, 
in  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

Committee  on  General  Bxaminationa  in 
Hiatoryt  Ootemment  and  Beonomiea:  Prof. 
George  Grafton  Wilson,  Chairman;  Assistant 
Prof.  Roger  Bigelow  Meiriman,  Assistant 
Prof.  Edmund  Esra  Day. 

Voted  to  appoint  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted, Lecturer  on  Landscape  Architec- 
ture from  Oct.  1,  toT  the  remainder  of 
1915-16. 

The  President  nominated  the  follow- 
ing persons  to  be  members  of  Adminis- 
trative Boards  for  the  year  1915-16,  and 
it  was  voted  to  appoint  them: 

University  Exteneion:  James  Hardy 
Ropes,  Dean;  Josiah  Royce,  Paul  Henry 
Hanus,  Clifford  Herschel  Moore,  Ernest 
Carroll  Moore,  Kenneth  Grant  Tre- 
mayne  Webster,  George  Washington 
Pierce,  Hector  James  Hughes,  WUliam 
Bennett  Munro,  Arthur  Fisher  Whittem. 

Oraduaie  School  of  Medicine :  Horace 
David  Arnold,  Dean;  Edward  Hickling 
Bradford,  Algernon  Coolidge,  Robert 
Williamson  Lovett,  Charles  Locke  Scud- 
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der,  FrederidE  Taylor  Lord,  Walt«r 
Clarke  Howe,  Sec 

Denial  School:  Eugene  Hanes  Smith, 
Dean;  Charies  Albert  Bradcett,  George 
Howard  Monks,  William  Parker  Cooke, 
William  Henry  Potter,  Amos  Irving 
Hadley,  Samuel  Tuttk  Elliott,  George 
Henry  Wright,  Leroy  Matthew  Simpooa 
Miner. 

Voted  to  approve  the  appointment  of 
Prof.  W.  S.  Ferguson  as  a  member  of  the 
Academic  Board  of  Raddiff e  College  for 
1915-16,  in  place  of  Prof.  Edwin  F.  Gay, 
resigned. 

Voied  to  change  the  title  of  Henry 
Demarest  Lloyd  from  Instructor  to 
Assistant  in  SyphiEs. 

Voted  to  grant  the  use  of  Sanders 
Theatre  for  an  address  by  Prof.  Kit- 
tredge  on  April  28,  1916,  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Shakespeare. 

Meeting  qf  November  29,  1915. 

The  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard 
College,  at  a  meeting  called  for  that 
purpose,  acting  under  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, chapter  243  of  the  Acts  of 
1902,  herd>y  determines  that  the  redp- 
ients  of  all  degrees  heretofore  or  here- 
after granted  by  Harvard  College,  other 
than  the  redpients  of  the  degrees  of 
Bachdor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts  and 
Honorary  Degrees,  whose  rights  are 
fixed  by  chapter  173  of  the  Acts  of  1865 
as  amended,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for 
Overseers  to  the  same  extent  to  whidi 
redpients  of  the  degree  of  Bachdor  of 
Arts  may  now  so  Vote  and  under  the 
same  restrictions. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  recdpt  of 
securities  valued  at  $75,220  additional 
from  the  estate  of  Morrill  Wyman  on 
account  of  his  residuary  bequest  to  es- 
tablish the  Morrill  Wyman  Medical 
Research  Fund,  and  the  same  was 
gratefully  accepted. 


Voted  that  the  President  and  FeOowi 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  persons  for  their  gene»>us 
gifts: 

To  Mn.  Eira  Bipley  Thayer  for  ber.fift  of 
$25,000,  given  in  memory  of  her  husband,  the 
income  of  such -fund  to  be  used  in  payment  of 
the  salary  of  a  Teaching  FeUow  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  to  be  known  as  the  "Earn  Ripley 
Thasrer  Teaching  Fdlow." 

To  Mr.  William  Belknap  for  his  gift  of  $350, 
for  a  special  scholarship  in  the  Department  of 
Economics  for  the  year  1015-16. 

To  an  anonsrmous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $250, 
the  first  instalment  on  account  of  a  certain 
salary. 

To  the  Department  of  the  Classios  for  the 
gift  of  $200.  for  the  Classical  library. 

To  Mrs.  IfmUam  Hooper  for  her  gift  of  $125, 
the  second  quarterly  pajrment  on  account  of 
her  offer  to  pay  a  certain  salary  for  the  year 
1015-16. 

To  the  Department  of  Economics  for  the 
gift  of  $74.81  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  its 
special  reading-room. 

To  members  of  the  Class  of  1870  for  the 
gift  of  $50  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
library  of  the  Department  of  Economics. 

To  the  Department  of  English  for  the  gift 
of  $40  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  EngHsh 
literature  for  the  College  Library. 

To  Mr.  Augustus  Hemenway,  Jr.,  for  his 
gift  of  $25  toward  the  South  End  House 
Fellowships. 

The  following  resignations  were  re- 
ceived and  accepted  to  take  effect, 

80pt.  /.  19t6 :  Walter  Walker  Pahner.  as  Fel- 
low in  Medicine;  Nov.  /,  1016 :  Gilbert  Horraz, 
as  Arthur  Tracy  Cabot  Fellow  in  Charge  of 
the  Laboratory  of  Surgical  Research;  Dsc  f , 
1916 :  Townsend  William  Thomdike,  as  Fellow 
in  Dermatology,  John  Bovingdon,  as  Assistant 
in  Public  Speaking,  Hiram  Bingham,  as  Cura- 
tor of  South  American  History  and  literatarew 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments. 

For  cm  year  from  Sept-  1*  1916:  AMUfonte: 
Thomdike  Savdle,  in  Geology,  Albert  Warren 
Steams,  in  Psychiatry  (Medical  School); 
Joseph  Maria  Thuringer,  in  Histdogy  and 
Embryology  (Medical  School). 

AtsociaU:  David  Cheever,  in  Surgery, 
(Medical  School). 

FeUow:  James  Lincoln  Huntington,  Freder- 
ick Carpenter  Irving,  Foster  Standish  Kellogg 
and  John  Baker  Swift  in  Obstetrics  (Medical 
School). 

Jfutructor:  Edward  Thomas  Gibson,  in  Psy- 
chiatry (Medical  School). 

TvUnr  in  the  Division  of  History,  Goven^ 
ment  and  Economics:  Harold  wiv^hiwgp  Bur- 
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From  No9.  1,  fcr  the  rewtaindm-  c/  1916-16: 
Arthur  Tracy  Cabot  FeDow  in  Charge  of  the 
Laboratory  of  Sarpoal  Rcaearch,  Samuel 
Clark  Harvey. 

Voted  to  appoint  Henry  Shoemaker 
Conard,  Visiting  Lecturer  on  Botany 
from  Grinnell  College  for  the  second 
half  of  1915-16. 

The  President  reported  that  Maurice 
Caullery  had  been  appointed  and  ac- 
cepted as  Exchange  Professor  from  Paris 
for  the  second  half  of  the  academic  year 
1915-16. 

Voted  to  appoint  Arthur  W.  Carpen- 
ter, Field  Director  of  the  Central  Amer- 
ican Expedition  for  the  year  1915-16. 

Voted  to  appoint  Richard  F.  Carroll* 
Secretary  of  the  Peabody  Museum  from 
Jan.  1, 1916. 

Voted  to  appoint  Charles  Clarke  ¥^- 
loughby.  Director  of  the  Peabody  Mu- 
seum for  five  years  from  Dec.  1, 1915. 

The  President  nominated  John  War- 
ren as  an  additional  member  of  the 
Administrative  Board  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Medicine  for  the  year  1915-16, 
and  it  was  Voted  to  appoint  him. 

Voted  to  appoint  William  Sturgis  Big- 
elow,  John  Templeman  Coolidge  and 
Robert  Bacon,  Trustees  of  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  for  one  year  from  Jan.  1, 
1916. 

Voted  to  confirm  the  appointment  of 
Alfred  Marston  Tozzer  as  a  member  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  Peabody  Museum. 

Voted  to  appoint  Oakes  Ames,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Botany  for  five  years 
from  Sept.  1,  1915. 

Voted  to  appoint  Dunham  Jadcson, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  for 
^ve  years- from  Sept.  1,  1916. 

The  election  of  A.  Lawrence  Lowell, 
Malcolm  Donald,  and  N.  Penrose  Hal- 
lowell  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Harvard  Union  to  serve  un- 
til Commencement  Day,  1917,  and  of 
T'^lliam  B.  Munro  and  William  R. 
Thayer  to  serve  until  Commencement 


Day,  1918,  having  been  duly  certified  to 
the  Board,  it  was  Voted  to  confirm  said 
election. 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to 
Assistant  Librarian  A.  C.  Potter  for  six 
months  from  Dec  1, 1915. 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to 
Prof.  Frederick  J.  Turner  for  the  aca- 
demic year  1916-17,  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  established  by  this  Board  May 
81, 1880. 

Meeting  qf  December  20, 1915. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt  of 
$10,  the  13th  annual  payment  under  the 
provisions  of  clause  40  of  the  will  of 
Jerome  Wheelodc  as  amended  by  section 
17  of  the  modifications  and  amendments 
thereof,  and  the  same  was  gratefuUy 
accepted. 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fdbws 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  persons  for  their  generous 
gifts: 

To  Mifls  Abby  A.  Bradley  for  her  gift  of 
1600,  to  be  added  to  the  income  of  the  WiUiam 
L.  Bradley  Fund  for  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Cleveland  for  the 
gift  of  $250,  the  final  payment  on  account  of 
three  schcJarshipe  for  the  year  1915-16. 

To  Mr.  Arthur  Lehman  for  his  gift  of  $225, 
to  be  added  to  the  income  of  the  William 
Hayee  Fogg  Fund. 

To  Meters.  Frederick  H.,  Horace  U.,  and 
John  A.  Gade  for  the  gift  of  $213.81  for  the 
purchase  of  Scandinavian  books  for  the  Col- 
lege Library. 

To  Mr.  George  B.  Leighton  for  his  gift  of 
$100,  to  be  used  for  defrasdng  the  expenses  of 
Prof.  Atwood's  summer  trip  to  Colorado,  and 
$200  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Library 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  A.  W.  Blake  Fund  for 
the  gift  of  $100,  to  pay  a  certain  salary  for  the 
year  101&-16. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lamont  for  his  gift  of 
$50,  toward  the  scholarship  to  be  awarded  to 
J.  M.  Brewer,  in  the  Division  of  Education 
for  the  year  1015-16. 

To  Mr.  Philippe  B.  Marcou  for  his  gift  of 
$50  for  the  Jeremy  Belknap  Prise  for  the  year 
1015-16. 

To  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Greene  for  her  gift  of 
$25.  to  be  used  for  the  planting  of  a  small  tree 
in  the  CoUege  Yard. 
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To  Mr.  GrenviDe  H.  NoreroM  for  his  addi- 
tional gift  of  $12.30  for  binding  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  orations  and  x>oem8  for  the  College 
Library. 

To  the  Alpha  Omega  Alpha  Society  for  the 
gift  of  S8  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
Library  of  the  Medical  School. 

For  the  additional  gift  of  $30  toward  a  cer- 
tain salary  for  the  year  1015-16. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments. 

For  one  year  from  Sept.  1,  1916:  Medical 
School :  George  Richards  Minot,  Harry  Linen- 
thai  and  Harold  Bowditch,  Assistants  in  Medi- 
cine; Albert  Ehrenfried  and  Ernest  Gray, 
Assistants  in  Surgery:  Robert  Bayley  Osgood, 
Instructor  in  Surgery;  Raymond  Stanton 
Titus,  Alumni  Assistant  in  Obstetrics;  William 
Richard  Ohler,  Austin  Teaching  FeDow  in 
Bacteriology. 

For  the  second  half  of  1916-16:  John  Kirt- 
land  Wright,  Assistant  in  Military  Science. 

For  the  year  1916-16:  Francis  Weld  Pea^ 
body.  Consulting  Physician  to  the  CoUis  P. 
Huntington  Memorial  Hospital;  Robert  Bat- 
tey  Greenough,  Surgeon-in-Chazge  of  the  Col- 
lis  P.  Huntington  Memorial  Hospital;  Edward 
Hammond  Risley,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the 
Collis  P.  Huntington  Memorial  Hospital; 
Henry  Lyman,  Research  Fellow  in  Chemistry 
of  the  Cancer  Commission  of  Harvard  Univ. 

For  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1916 :  Aristides 
Evangelus  Phoutrides,  Instructor  in  Greek 
and  Latin. 

Voted  to  appoint  Roy  Kenneth  Hade, 
Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin  from 
Sept.  1,  1916. 

Voted  to  appoint  Robert  Howard 
Lord,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  for 
five  years  from  Sept.  1,  1916. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  changes  of 
titles:  James  Patrick  O'Hare  from  Fel- 
low to  Assistant  in  Medicine,  Vincent 
Robert  Yapp  from  Assistant  in  the 
Library  to  Superintendent  of  Circular 
tion. 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence,  for 
the  second  half  of  the  academic  year 
1916-17,  to  Prof.  Paul  Henry  Hanus. 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence,  for  the 
second  half  of  the  academic  year  1916- 
17,  to  Assistant  Prof.  Henry  W.  Holmes, 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  established 
by  this  Board  May  SI,  1880. 

Votedf   on   recommendation   of   the 


Faculty  of  Di^dnity,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  so 
far  as  their  courses  are  concerned,  that 
for  the  academic  year  1916-17  Graduate 
students  in  Newton  Theolo^cal  Institu- 
tion and  students  in  the  Senior  dass  who 
are  already  Bachelors  of  Arts,  who  have 
attained  an  average  grade  of  not  less 
than  85  per  cent  during  the  preceding 
year  in  the  School  may,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  both  faculties,  register  in  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  and  take,  with- 
out chaige,  a  maximum  of  two  Harvard 
courses  as  part  of  their  year's  work  in 
Newton  Theological  Institution;  it  bdng 
understood  that  this  agreement  does  not 
oblige  an  instructor  to  give  any  course 
which  would  not  be  given  were  it  not  for 
students  in  Newton  Theological  Insti- 
tution. 

Voted  that,  commencing  with  the  aca- 
demic year  1916-17,  all  fellowships  and 
scholarships  in  Harvard  College,  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sdences, 
the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration, the  Schools  of  Ardiitecture 
and  Landscape  Architecture,  and  the 
Bussey  Institution  with  the  School  of 
Forestry,  awarded  by  the  University  on 
the  ground  of  scholarship  and  on  account 
of  need,  shall  be  increased  by  $50  over 
the  amount  as  awarded  in  the  year  1914- 
15,  provided  the  redpient  is  paying  a 
tuition  fee  of  $200. 

Meeting  of  January  10, 1916. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  following 
receipts,  and  the  same  were  gratefully 
accepted: 

$500  in  addition  to  the  $1000.  pr«vioi»ly 
received  for  a  certain  salary  for  the  year 
1915-16. 

From  the  estate  of  F.  W.  Putnam.  $12  for 
the  F.  W.  Putnam  Fund  of  the  Peabody 
Museum.  j 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
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following    persons   for   their  generous 

gifts: 

To  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  for  his  additionftl  gift 
of  $2500  for  the  equipment  of  the  Library. 

To  Mr.  Augustus  Hemenway  for  his  gift  of 
$1000  for  the  general  uses  of  the  University. 

To  Mr.  Percy  Lee  Atherton  for  his  gift  of 
$10,000,  the  amount  bequeathed  to  him  under 
clause  four  of  the  wiU  of  the  late  J.  Arthur 
Beebe,  "to  be  spent  by  him  at  his  discretion 
for  musical  progress  at  Harvard  College." 

To  Mr.  M.  Douglas  Flattery  for  his  gift  of 
$600  to  increase  the  income  of  the  Flattery 
Research  Fund. 

To  Mrs.  William  Hooper  for  her  gift  of  $000, 
'  the  fi^t  pasrment  for  1915-16  on  account  of 
her  offer  of  $1000  a  year  for  five  years  for  the 
purchase  of  books  and  materials  bearing  on 
'  the  history  and  development  of  that  part  of 
America  which  lies  beyond  the  Alleghanies, 
and  given  in  memory  of  her  father,  Charles 
Elliott  Perkins. 

To  Mr.  A.  Lincoln  Filene  for  his  gift  of  $250 
toward  a  certain  salary  for  the  year  1915-16. 

To  Mr.  Henry  L.  Shattuck  for  his  annual 
gift  of  $50  toward  the  general  expense  of 
undergraduate  instruction  in  Harvard  College. 

To  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
Research  for  the  gift  of  $187.60  toward  a  cer- 
tain salary  for  the  year  1915-16. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $150 
for  a  scholarship  in  Harvard  College  for  the 
year  1915-16. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Nebraska  for  the 
gift  of  $150  for  the  Scholarship  for  1914-15. 

To  Mrs.  John  W.  Bartol  for  her  gift  of  $50 
toward  the  cost  of  restoring  a  painting  of  the 
School  of  Ghirlandaio.  presented  to  the  Fogg 
Art  Museum  by  Messrs.  Louis  Cabot,  William 
£.  C.  Eustis,  and  Augustus  Hemenway. 

To  Prof.  Edward  L.  Mark  for  his  gift  of 
$25  for  the  Bermuda  Biological  Station  for 
Research. 

Voted  that  the  generous  offer  of  Mr. 
Henry  S.  Bowers  to  establish  two  prizes 
in  the  Division  of  fine  Arts  for  the  pres- 
ent year  be  accepted. 

Tlie  President  reported  the  following 
deaths:  David  ITSllliam  Cheever.  Profes- 
sor of  Surgery,  Emeritus,  which  occurred 
on  the  27th  ult<,  in  the  85th  year  of  his 
age.  James  Clarke  White,  Professor  of 
Dermatology,  Emeritus,  which  occurred 
on  the  5th  inst.,  in  the  83d  year  of  his 
age. 

The  resignatiofi  of  Frank  Jason  Smiley 
as  Proctor  and  Assistant  in  Botany  was 
received  and  accepted  to  take  effect 
Jan.  1, 1916.      '  ^ 


Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments. 

For  the  year  1915-16:  Albert  Abraham  Sha- 
pira.  Assistant  in  Anatomy;  Weston  Perdval 
Chaihberlain,  Lecturer  on  Military  Medicine 
(Graduate  School  of  Medicine). 

For  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1916,  Samuel  Eliot 
Morison,  Instructor  in  History. 

For  the  firet  Kalf  of  1916-17,  Wallace  Qem- 
ent  Sabine,  Exchange  Professor  to  France. 

Voted  to  change  the  title  of  Millard 
Burr  Gulick  from  Assistant  to  Austin 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Fine  Arts. 

Voted  to  appoint  Reid  Hunt  a  member 
of  the  Boylston  Medical  Committee  in 
place  of  Theobald  Smith,  resigned. 

Voted  to  grant  the  following  leaves  of 
absence  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
esUblished  by  this  Board  May  31, 1880: 
To  Prof.  Kuno  Francke  for  the  academic 
year  1916-17;  to  Assistant  Prof.  Walter 
Fenno  Dearborn  for  the  first  half  of 
1916-17. 

OVERSEERS'   RECORDS. 

Stated  Meeting,  November  22,  1915. 

Held  in  University  Hall,  Cambridge,  at  2  p.m. 

The  following  twenty-five  members 
were  present:  Mr.  Meyer,  the  President 
of  the  Board;  Mr.  Lowell,  the  President 
of  the  University;  Mr.  Adams,  the 
Treasurer  of  the  University;  Messrs. 
Boyden,  Davis,  Eliot,  Endicott,  Felton, 
Fish,  Forbes,  Frothingham,  Gordon, 
Grant,  Hallowell,  Herrick,  Higginson, 
Hyde,  Marvin,  Palmer,  Shattuck,  Slo- 
cum,  W.  R.  Thayer,  W.  S.  Thayer,  Wen- 
dell, ITSlster. 

The  votes  of  the  President  and  Fel- 
bws  of  Oct.  11,  1915,  electing  Robert 
Williamson  Lovett,  John  B.  and  Buck- 
minsttt  Brown  Professor  of  Orthopedic 
Surgery,  to  serve  from  Sept.  1,  1915; 
James  Sturgis  Pray,  Charles  Eliot  Pro- 
fessor of  Landscape  Architecture,  to 
serve  from  Sept.  1,  1915,  were  taken 
from  the  table,  and  the  Board  voted  to 
consent  to  these  votes. 
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The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  votes  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Oct.  25,  1915,  appointing 
Lawrence  Wills  Baker,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Orthodontia,  for  five  years  from 
Sept.  1,  1915;  Arthur  Norman  Hoi- 
combe.  Tutor  in  the  Division  of  ffistory. 
Government  and  Economics  from  Sept. 
1, 1915;  appointing  the  following  persons 
to  be  members  of  the  Administrative 
Board  of  the  Medical  School  for  the  year 
1915-16,  Edward  Hidcfing  Bradford, 
Dean;  Harold  Clarence  Ernst,  George 
Gray  Sears,  David  Linn  Edsall,  Rad 
Hunt,  Robert  Battey  Greenougfa,  John 
Lewis  Bremer,  Francis  Winslow  Palfrey, 
«xoj7idb;and  the  Board  voted  to  consent 
to  these  votes. 

The  President  of  the  Univernty  pre- 
sented the  votes  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Nov.  8,  1915,  appointing  the 
following  persons  to  be  members  of  the 
Administrative  Board  of  the  Dental 
School  for  the  year  1915-16,  Eugene 
Hanes  Smith,  Dean;  Charles  Albert 
Bradcett,  George  Howard  Monks, 
William  Parker  Cooke,  William  Henry 
Potter,  Amos  Irving  Hadley,  Samuel 
Tuttle  Elliott,  George  Henry  Wright, 
Leroy  Matthew  Simpson  Miner;  ap- 
pointing the  following  persons  to  be 
members  of  the  Administrative  Board  fA 
the  Graduate  School  of  Medicine  for  the 
year  1915-16,  Horace  David  Arnold, 
Dean;  Edward  Hickling  Bradford,  Al- 
gernon Coolidge,  Robert  Williamson 
Lovett,  Charles  Locke  Scudder,  Freder- 
ick Taylor  Lord,  Walter  Clarke  Howe, 
Secretary;  appointing  the  following  per- 
sons to  be  members  of  the  Adminbtra- 
tive  Board  for  University  Extension  for 
the  year  1915-16,  James  Hardy  Ropes, 
Dean;  Josiah  Royce,  Paul  Henry  Hanus, 
Clifford  Herschel  Moore,  Ernest  Carroll 
Moore,  Kenneth  Grant  Tremayne  Web- 
ster, George  Washington  Pierce,  Hector 
James  Hughes,  William  Bennett  Munro, 


Arthur  Fbher  Whittem;  and  the  Boahl 
voted  to  consent  to  these  votes. 

Mr.  Frothingfaam,  on  behalf  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  communicated 
the  following  resignations  from  Visiting 
Committees:  John  L.  Bates,  from  Di- 
vinity Sdiool;  James  Geddes,  Jr.,  from 
French  and  other  Romance  Languages; 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  from  Economics; 
(jreorge  N.  Black,  from  Fogg  Museum 
and  Division  of  Pine  Arts;  Hammond  V. 
Hayes,  from  Jefferson  Physical  Labo- 
ratory and  Department  of  Physics. 

Mr.  Frothingham  presented  the  Re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  to  the 
Executive  Committee  for  the  academic 
year  of  1914-15,  and  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  said  Committee,  it  waa 
accepted  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
the  Secretary  was  requested  to  notify 
the  Chairmen  of  all  Vinting  Committees 
who  had  failed  to  report  in  writing  to  the 
Board  at  least  once  in  three  years,  as 
provided  by  Section  29  of  the  Rules  and 
By-laws  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Frothingham  presented  the  Re- 
port of  the  Executive  Committee  on  the 
question  of  a  further  extenaon  of  the 
right  to  vote  for  Overseers,  unanimously 
recommending  such  extension  to  aQ 
holders  of  degrees  h^^tof ore  or  hereafter 
granted  by  the  University,  and  after 
debate  thereon,  upon  the  motion  of 
President  Eliot,  the  Board  tfoted  unani- 
mously to  accept  said  Report,  to  assent 
in  principle  to  said  extaision  of  the  suf- 
frage, and  to  communicate  this  vote  to 
the  P^resident  and  Fdlows,  that  th^ 
may  take  action  thereon  if  they  shall  see 
fit;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  was 
instructed  to  give  notice  that  the  Board 
would  act  upon  the  question  of  extend- 
ing the  suffrage  at  its  next  Stated  Meet- 
ing on  Jan.  10, 1916. 

Meetings  qf  January  10, 1916. 
A  SUted  Meeting  and  a  Special  Meet- 
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ing,  convened  upon  application  made  to 
the  Secretary  in  writing  by  the  President 
of  the  Board  to  act  upon  the  question  of 
esctending  the  right  to  vote  for  Overseers 
of  said  College,  were  held  in  University 
Hall,  Cambridge,  Jan.  10,  1916,  at 
2pjc. 

The  following  nineteen  members  were 
.present:  Mr.  Meyer,  the  President  of  the 
Board;  Mr.  Lowell,  the  President  of  the 
Univ^sity;  Messrs.  Delano,  Eliot,  £n- 
dicott,  Felton,  Fish,  Frothingham, 
Grant,  Hallowell,  Herridc,  Lamont,  Mar- 
vin, Sexton,  Shattuck,  Slocum,  W.  R. 
Thayer,  W.  S.  Thayer,  Wendell. 

The  vote  of  the  President  and  Fellows 
ci  Oct  25, 1915,  electing  YTilliam  James 
Cunningham,  Professor  of  Transporta- 
tion, to  serve  from  Sept.  1,  1915,  was 
taken  from  the  table,  and  the  Board 
voted  to  consent  to  this  vote. 

The  Rodent  of  the  University  pre- 
sented his  Annual  Report  for  the  aca- 
demic year  of  1914-15,  and  the  same  was 
lelenred  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  that 
Committee  it  was  accepted  by  the 
Board,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  President  cX.  the  University,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Treasurer,  pnesented 
the  Treasurer's  Annual  Statement  of  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  University,  for  the 
year  ending  June  SO,  1915,  and  it  was 
accepted  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  votes  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  <A  Nov.  29,  1915,  appointing 
Oakes  Ames,  Assbtant  Professor  of 
Botany  for  &ve  years  from  Sept.  1, 1915; 
Dunham  Jackscm,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics  for  five  years  from  Sept.  1, 
1916;  John  Warren,  an  additional  mem- 
ber of  the  Administrative  Board  of  the 
Graduate  Sdiool  of  Medidnefor  the  year 
1915-16;  William  Sturgis  Bigdow,  John 
Templeman  Coolidge  and  Robert  Bacon, 
Thistees  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 


for  one  year  from  Jan.  1, 1916;  and  the 
Board  voted  to  consent  to  these  votes. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  votes  of  the  President  and 
Fdlows  of  Dec.  20,  1915,  appointing 
Robert  Howard  Lord,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Hbtory  for  five  years  from  Sept. 
1, 1916;  Roy  Kenneth  Hack,  Instructor 
in  Greek  and  Latin  fr^m  Sept.  1,  1916; 
That  on  recommendation  of  the  Faculty 
of  Divinity,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  so  far  as 
their  courses  are  concerned,  for  the  aca- 
demic year  1916-17  Graduate  students 
in  Newton  Theological  Institution  and 
students  in  the  Senior  dass  who  are  al« 
ready  Bachdors  of  Arts,  who  have  at- 
tained an  average  grade  of  not  less  than 
85  per  cent  during  the  preceding  year  in 
the  School  may,  with  the  approval  of 
both  Faculties,  register  in  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  and  take,  without 
charge,  a  maximum  of  two  Harvard 
courses  as  part  of  their  year's  work  in 
Newton  Theological  Institution;  it  being 
understood  that  this  agreement  does  not 
oblige  an  instructor  to  give  any  course 
whidi  would  not  be  given  were  it  not  for 
students  in  Newton  Theological  Institu- 
tion; and  the  Board  voted  to  consent  to 
these  votes. 

The  Preddent  of  the  Univerdty  com- 
municated the  following  vote  of  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  November  29, 
1915:  The  Preddent  and  FeUows  of  Har- 
vard College,  at  a  meeting  called  for 
that  purpose,  acting  under  the  authority 
conferred  by  Act  of  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  chapter  243  of  the  Acts 
of  1902,  hereby  determines  that  the  re- 
cipients of  all  degrees  heretofore  or  here- 
after granted  by  Harvard  College,  other 
than  the  redinents  of  the  degrees  of 
BachdOT  of  Arts,  Master  cX.  Arts,  and 
Honorary  Degrees,  whose  rights  are 
fixed  by  chapter  173  of  the  Acts  of  1865 
as  ammded,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for 
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Overseers  to  the  same  extent  to  which 
recipients  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  may  now  so  vote  and  under  the  same 
restrictions:  and  it  was  voted  that  this 
Board,  acting  under  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  said  Act  of  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  chapter  248  of  the  Acts 
of  1902,  and  at  this  meeting  called  for 
said  purpose,  hereby,  concurrently  with 
said  President  and  Fellows,  determines 
that  the  recipients  of  all  degrees  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  granted  by  Harvard 
College,  other  than  the  recipients  of  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of 
Arts  and  Honorary  Degrees,  whose 
rights  are  fixed  by  chapter  178  of  the 
'  Acts  of  1865  as  amended,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  vote  for  Overseers  to  the  same 
extent  to  which  recipients  of  the  dogree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  may  now  so  vote  and 
under  the  same  restrictions. 

Mr.  Frothingham,  on  behalf  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  communicated 
the  redgnation  of  T.  Russdl  Sulli- 
van from  the  Committee  on  French  and 
other  Romance  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, and  the  following  appointments: 
George  T.  Cruft  and  Robert  W.  Wood, 
to  be  members  of  the  Committee  to  "^^t 
the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  and 
the  Department  of  Physics;  Dr.  William 
L.  Richardson  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Committee  to  Visit  the  Medical  School; 
and  the  Board  voted  to  approve  said  ap- 
pointments. 

The  President  of  the  Umvcrsity  in- 
quired if  it  would  be  the  pleasure  of  the 
Board  to  hold  a  two  days'  session  of  the 
Board  during  the  present  academic  year, 
and  after  debate  thereon,  upon  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Wendell,  the  Board  voted  to 
hold  such  session,  and  to  leave  the  selec- 
tion of  the  time  thereof  to  the  Pkresident 
of  the  Board  and  the  President  of  the 
University. 


RADCUFFE   COLLEGE. 
Bebtha  M.  Boodt,  R.,  '99. 

Raddiffe  College  has  been  made  the 
residuary  legatee  of  the  estate  of  Mrs. 
Abigail  W.  Howe  of  Cambridge.  The 
College  has  also  been  left,  by  the  will  of 
Miss  Rose  Hollingsworth  of  Boston, 
$5000  to  found  the  Polly  Hollingsworth 
Scholarship,  named  for  Miss  Hollings- 
worth's  mother. 

Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Pidanan  has  given 
$100  to  be  used  for  a  gate  or  for  a  section 
of  the  brick  wall  with  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  surround  the  Fay  House  endos- 
ure.  Mrs.  David  P.  Kimball  has  given 
24  beautiful  etchings  done  by  Bir. 
(jreorge  T.  Plowman.  The  etchings  were 
on  exhibition  in  the  living  room  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  Jan.  26,  when  Mrs.  Elm- 
ball  and  Bir.  and  Mrs.  Plowman  came 
out  to  the  Dean's  tea.  The  following 
gifts  have  also  come  to  the  College:  from 
the  Department  of  English  $40  for  the 
library;  from  Miss  E.  L.  Bond,  a  former 
student,  a  Leits  objective  No.  8,  which 
is  to  be  used  in  the  Zoological  laboratory; 
and,  from  the  Class  of '1915,  for  the 
Ghirlandaio  Room,  a  Jacobean  bench  of 
oak,  brought  from  Chester,  England. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the 
Council  it  was  voted  that  any  former 
student  of  Raddiffe  may  take  a  course  in 
the  gymnasium  on  payment  of  a  fee  of 
$15.  Thb  vote  confirms  an  informal  ar- 
rangement which  has  been  in  existence 
for  a  number  of  years. 

The  College  was  represented  in  No- 
vember at  the  inauguration  of  the  presi- 
dent of  Cornell  CoUege,  Mount  Vemoo, 
Li.,  by  E.  R.  Outland,  graduate  student 
'10-11,  and  at  the  exercises  in  cdebra- 
tion  of  the  eightieth  birthday  of  Andrew 
Carnegie  and  the  fifteenth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  Pittsburgh,  by  E.  B.  Dema- 
rest,  Ph.D.  '18;  and  in  January  at  the 
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Second  Pan-American  Scientific  Con-  schoob  in  which  they  receiyed  their 
gress  in  Washington,  D.C.  by  F.  G.  training.  In  the  first  group  are  4  ad- 
Davenport,  *94,  and  M.  Colcord,  '95.  mitted  by  the  new  plan  and  1  admitted 
Miffi  Boody  attended  the  inauguration  by  the  old  plan;  in  the  second  group  are 
of  the  president  of  Meredith  College,  9  admitted  by  the  new  plan  and  2  ad- 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  on  Feb.  8,  and  brought  mitted  by  the  old  plan, 
greetings  from  the  northern  colleges  for  The  list  of  Raddiffe  scholars  of  the 
women.  first  and  second  groups  on  the  basis  of 
A  list,  corresponding  to  the  one  pub-  their  work  in  1914-15  is  as  follows: 
lished  at  Harvard  University,  has  been  There  are  14  first-group  scholars  and  37 
prepared  of  those  candidates  for  admis-  second-group  scholars,  taken  from  the 
son  in  1915  who  did  especially  well  in  three  upper  classes  of  298  members, 
their  examinations,  together  with  the 

FifH  Oroup. 

1916.  Florence  May  Ball Northbridge  High  School,  Whitinsville 

Doris  Friend  Halman High  School,  Brookline 

Marguerite  Veasey  Johnson.  .Broadway  High  School,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Mary  Josephine  Qui^ey High  School,  North  Brookfield 

Eva  Matthews  Sanford St.  Agnes  School,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Rosa  Margaret  Seymour 

High  School,  Belmont,  and  Normal  School,  Bridgewater 
Helen  Constance  White Giris*  High  School,  Boston 

1917.  Jean  Birdsall The  Albany  Academy  for  Girls,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Harriet  Chenery  Bonney Girls*  High  School,  Boston 

Hden  Gertrude  Kershaw ^^  School,  Reading 

Louise  Bertha  Roberts Hi^  Sdiool,  Brookline 

Elizabeth  Maxwell  Sabm The  Misses  Allen's  School,  West  Newton 

Gladys  Gifford  Telfer Cambridge  High  and  Latin  School 

1918.  Lucretia  Lowe Abbot  Academy,  Andover. 

Second  Oroup. 

1916.  Eunice  Derby  Allen The  Berkd^  School,  Cambridge 

Ruby  Smith  Baker SUte  Normal  School,  Lowell 

Katharine  Eleanor  Barr Girb'  Latin  School,  Boston 

Madddne  Brewer The  Winsor  School,  Boston 

Gertrude  Ellen  Bush High  School,  Lowdl 

Marion  Edith  Hedin Cunbridge  High  and  Latin  School 

Mary  Lowe  Hemenway The  Bericeley  School,  Cambridge 

Hden  Kleinschmidt Hi^  School,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Addaide  Nichols The  Brearley  School,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Amy  Maria  Shddon Appleton  Academy,  New  Ipswich,  N.H. 

Cecil  Stemburg Giris'  Latin  School,  Boston 

ESeanor  Mathews  Stevens High  School  for  Girls,  Philaddphia,  Bi. 

1917.  Frances  Olivia  Grant Girb'  Latin  School,  Boston 

Mary  Lee The  Winsor  School,  Boston 

Margaret  Miller GirU'  Latin  Sdiool»  Boston 
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Edith  Wolcott  Parimiaii 
The  Winsor  School,  Bostoiu  and  Miss  Porter's  Sdiool,  Farmingtnn,  Conn. 

Eatherine  Elisabeth  Read High  Sdiool,  Arlington 

Dorothy  Elizabeth  Sampson . .  Classical  High  School,  Lynn 
Anna  Camilla  Shan^^messy . .  .South  High  School,  Worcester 

1918.  Helen  Marion  Bai^y Hi^  School,  Swampsoott 

Hester  Louise  Bassett High  School,  Auburn,  Me. 

Elisabeth  Brandeis The  Winsor  Sdiool,  Boston 

Biary  Matilda  Gibson M.  Street  B^  School,  Washington,  D.C. 

Alice  Marie  Graham Hi^  School,  East  Boston 

Mildred  Mason  Hunt B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High  School,  Fall  River 

Hacd  Biiriam  Jacobs. West  Roxbury  High  School 

Beatrice  Abby  Keith Hi^  School,  Peabody 

Esther  Cooke  Tinman Cambridge  School  for  Giris 

Beatrice  Ingrid  McCobb High  School,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Me. 

Frances  Ramona  Osbum Waynflete  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Beatrice  Stanton  Paricer Cambridge  Hi^  and  Latin  School 

Alice  Mary  Stewart High  Sdiool,  Brookline 

Elsie  Elizabeth  Whitney High  Sdiool,  Maiden 

Constance  Wiener Cambridge  High  and  Latin  Sdiool 

Louise  FoUette  Wmdle The  Winsor  Sdiool,  Boston 

Unclassified 

Alice  Hampson Carleton  College,  Northfidd,  Minn. 

Bessie  Clow  Rounsefdl Brown  University,  Providence,  RJ. 


Five  half-<x>urses  not  announced  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  are  offered  in 
the  second  half-year:  (1)  English  Litera- 
ture from  the  Death  of  Scott  to  the 
Death  of  Tennyson,  by  Prof.  Neilson; 
(2)  The  History  of  France  to  1928,  by 
Prof.  Haskins;  (8)  The  Religion  of  the 
Roman  Empire  at  the  Beginning  of  the 
Christian  Era,  by  Prof.  Lake;  (4)  An 
Introduction  to  the  Psydiology  of  Hu- 
man Behavior,  by  Prof.  Holt;  (5)  Pho- 
tomicrography and  the  Tedmique  of 
Microscope,  by  Prof.  Jeffrey. 

Mrs.  Briggs  and  Miss  Boody  are  at 
home  in  the  living  room  every  Wednes- 
day afternoon  in  January,  February  and 
Mardi,  except  during  the  mid-year 
examinations. 

Dr.  Edward  H.  Nichols,  the  head  of 
the  Harvard  Unit,  spoke  at  a  mass  meet- 
ing on  Dec.  8.  Since  November  1  there 
have  been  three  vocational  conf erenoes. 


as  follows:  (1)  on  Secretarial  Work  — 
speakers,  l^fiss  Kimball,  secretary  to 
Bishop  Lawrence,  and  Miss  Wheeler, 
secretary  to  Dean  Briggs;  (2)  on  Sales- 
manship —  speaker.  Miss  Norton,  of  the 
Sdiool  of  Salesmanship,  and  on  Adver- 
tising —  speaker.  Miss  SuDivan,  of  the 
Walton  Advertising  Agency;  (S)  on 
Library  Work  —  speakers.  Miss  Jordan, 
Children's  Dbrarian,  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary, and  Miss  Jones,  Librarian  Mc- 
Lean Hospital,  Waverley.  The  average 
attendance  has  been  1^. 

The  Craig  Prize  in  Dramatic  Compo- 
sition was  awarded  in  1915  to  Mrs. 
Charlotte  B.  Chorpenning,  graduate 
student  '13-15,  for  her  play,  BsfiMm  ike 
Lines,  a  comedy  of  peaceful  scenes  and 
incidents  consisting  of  a  pvologne,  three 
acts  and  an  epilogue.  The  play  was  pio- 
duced  at  the  Castle  Square  Theatre  in 
February. 
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Mrs.  G.  H.  Flebbe  (Beiilah  Du,  '97) 
read  her  play  Moloch  on  Dec.  7  to  the  47 
Club  and  the  Raddiffe  students.  The 
Raddiffe  Guild  gave  Twdflh  Nighi  for 
its  sdiolarship  fund  on  Nov.  26  and  27. 
On  Dec  6  the  Cerdes  Fran^ais  of  Har- 
vard and  Raddiffe  gave  three  plays, 
Brieuz's  L'EcoU  des  BelU»-Mhe$,  Mae- 
terlindc's  rintruse,  and  Moinauz*s  Let 
Deux  Sourde.  The  plays  were  repeated 
Dec.  7  in  Boston,  and  the  proceeds  of 
both  performances  were  given  to  the 
French  Red  Cross.  The  Raddiffe  Choral 
Society  gave  two  performances  of 
Gluck's  Orpheus  Jan.  17  and  18.  The 
singing  was  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
H.  H.  Gallison  and  Dr.  A.  T.  Davison, 
and  the  opera  was  staged  and  the  dances 
and  ballets  devised  by  Virginia  Tanner 
Green,  '05.  The  opera  was  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Choral  Sodety  Scholarship  Fund, 
from  which  this  present  year  three  schol- 
arships were  awarded,  each  of  $100.  The 
Idler  Club  gave  The  Man  ofDeetmy  with 
a  cast  of  graduates  on  Jan  21,  and  in- 
vited to  a  second  performance  puinls  in 
sdiools  of  Boston  and  the  vidnity.  After 
this  performance  there  was  tea  for  the 
visiting  sdKX>l  girls,  served  in  the  living- 
room. 

On  Dec.  11  the  annual  conference  of 
the  Association  of  Northern  College 
Magazines  was  held  at  Raddiffe  College. 
Ddegates  from  Vassar,  Barnard,  Mount 
fiolyoke.  Hunter,  Wells,  Holy  Cross, 
and  Columbia  were  present.  For  the 
coming  year  the  editor  of  the  Raddiffe 
Magazine  was  elected  president  of  the 
Association. 

Bemice  Brown,  '16,  whose  thesis  won 
the  Baldwin  Prize  of  $100  last  year, 
talked  to  the  Harvard  class  in  Govern- 
ment 20a  Jan.  12  on  New  Sources  <A 
City  Revenue,  the  last  chapter  of  her 
thesis. 


ALUMNiB. 

The  Raddiffe  Alumnse  Association  b 
publishing  a  Biographical  Catabgue 
whidi  contains  complete  lists  with  ad- 
dresses of  (1)  the  holders  of  the  A.B. 
degree,  together  with  biograi^ical  infor- 
mation, (2)  all  holders  of  the  A.M.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees  and  other  past  graduate 
students,  (8)  past  non-graduate  stud- 
ents. The  Catalogue  is  to  be  sent  free  to 
aD  members  of  the  Alumme  Association, 
and  to  all  others  who  filled  out  the 
biographical  cards. 

The  winter  meeting  of  the  Raddiffe 
Alumnae  Association  was  hdd  Dec.  27. 
After  the  business  meeting  and  a  short 
speech  from  Miss  Boody,  there  was  a 
reception  in  the  living-room.  The  Alum- 
nae voted  to  hcJd  the  Commencement 
Dinner  in  1916  at  the  Harvard  Union. 
At  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Raddiffe 
Union,  Jan.  29,  Prof.  W.  A.  Neilson 
spoke  on  Europe  in  War  Time. 

The  annual  lundieon  of  the  Raddiffe 
Club  of  New  York  was  held  Jan.  29,  at 
Hotd  McAlpin.  The  guests  of  the  dub 
were  Pres.  Briggs,  Dean  Boody,  Miss 
Florence  M.  Marshall,  Prindpal  of  the 
Manhattan  Trade  Sdiool,  and  Mrs.  G. 
H.  Flebbe  (B.  M.  Dix,  '97).  In  the  eve- 
ning members  of  the  dub  attended  the 
performance  at  the  Ndghborhood  Play- 
house of  two  plays  produced  under  the 
direction  of  A.  B.  Morgan,  '01. 

Marriagee* 

1899-94.  Olive  Brown  to  Addbert 
Harding,  at  Evanston,  111.,  Dec 
18, 1915. 

1905.  Edith  Hden  Ardiibald  to  Harvey 
Church  Brainerd,  at  West  Somer- 
vOle,  Jan.  15,  1916. 

1909.  Anna  Beatrice  Cashman  to  Tho- 
mas Fhmcis  O'Brien,  at  West 
Quinsy,  Oct  21, 1915. 

1911.  Helen  Grace  Carver  to  Hugh  Les- 
ter, at  Cambridge,  Jan.  8, 1916. 
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1911.  Harriet  Cyrene  Wedgwood  to  Ed- 
ward Hugh  Cameron,  at  Somer- 
ville,  Oct  2,  1915. 

1912.  Beatrice  Adeline  Gardner  to 
Obert  Sletten,  at  Cambridge, 
Jan.  15,  1916. 

Deaths, 
1897.  Katharine  Flavan  Conlan,  Jan. 

14,  1916. 
A.M.  1897.  Mary  Brigham  HiU,  Oct. 

23,  1915. 
1909.  Alice   Ackley   Butler,    Oct.    29, 

1915. 

STUDENT  LIFE. 

DWIGHT  HaBOLD  ISOBAM,  '16. 

The  election  of  permanent  officers  of 
the  Class  of  1916  during  December 
showed  a  slight  gain  in  the  interest  taken 

.  as  compared  with  this  event  in  the  imme- 
diately preceding  years.  Considerably 
over  half  of  the  Senior  class  voted  at  the 

:  first  balloting,  and  over  250  voted  at 
the  succeeding  committee  elections.  The 
officers  chosen  are: 

Firtl  Marshal:  William  John  Bing- 
ham, Methuen:  University. Glee  Club, 
1918, 1914, 1915, 1916  Geader};president 
of  University  Musical  Clubs,  1915;  presi- 
dent of  Phillips  Brooks  House  Associa- 
tion; University  trade  team,  1914, 1915, 
1916  (captain);  head  cheer  leader,  1915; 
captain  of  Freshman  trade  and  relay 
teams;  University  relay  team,  1914, 
1915, 1916;  Freshman  Glee  Club;  Fresh- 
man cross-country  team;  president  of 
Freshman  CUss;  vice-president  of  Stu- 
dent Council;  Jimior  dance  oomnuttee; 
Phcenix,  S.K.,  Institute  of  1770,  D.K.E., 
Fox,  Hasty  Pudding. 

Second    Marshal:  Edward    William 
Mahan,    Natick:    University  football  ' 
team,  1918,  1914,  1915  (captam);  Uni- 
versity baseball  team,  1914,  1915;  cap- 
tain iA  Freahman  football  team;  Fresh- 


man baseball  and  trade  teams;  chairman 
of  Freshman  entertainment  committee; 
president  of  Junior  class;  Student  Coun- 
cil; Phoenix. 

Third  Marshal:  Richard  Norris 
Williams,  2d,  Cambridge:  captain  of 
University  taana  team,  1915, 1916;  cap- 
tain of  Freshman  tennis  team;  vioe- 
prendent  of  Junior  dass;  Student  Coun- 
cfl;  president  of  Cosmopolitan  Club, 
1915;  cheer  leader,  1915;  Register  board; 
president  of  Deutscher  Verein,  1916; 
Cerde  Fran^ais;  Phoenix,  Fox,  Institute 
of  1770,  D.K.E.,  Hasty  Pudding.  Signet, 
Memorial  Society. 

Treasurer:  Henry  Ludwig  Flood 
Kreger,  Fairfidd,  Me.:  coxswain  of  Uni- 
versity crew,  1915,  of  Henley  crew,  1914, 
of  Freshman  crew;  secretary  of  Student 
Council;  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  D.U.;  Insti- 
tute of  1770,  p.K.E.,  Phoenbc,  Hasty 
Pudding. 

Secretary :  WeUs  Blandiard,  Concord: 
manager  of  University  and  Freshman 
football  teams;  vice-president  of  Uni- 
versity Musical  Clubs,  1915;  leader  of 
Freshman  Mandolin  Club;  University 
Mandolin  Club,  1918,  1914,  1915;  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  Freshman  dass; 
president  of  Student  Council;  president 
of  Register;  governing  board  of  Union; 
diairman  of  Junior  dance  committee; 
Ddphic,  Hasty  Pudding,  Institute  of 
1770,  D.K.E. 

Class  Committee :  Henry  Lamb  Nash, 
Newton:  University  baseball  team, 
1914,  1915,  1916  (captain);  captain  of 
Freshman  baseball  team;  cheer  leader, 
1915;  Freshman  finance  committee; 
Student  Council;  Junior  dance  commit- 
tee; D.U.,  Institute  of  1770,  D.K.En 
Hasty  Puddmg.  — Donald  Clark  Wat- 
son, Milton:  University  football  team, 
1914,  1915;  Freshman  football  team; 
prendent  of  Freshman  Glee  Qub; 
Freshman  trade  team;  Student  Councfl; 
Sophomore  dinner  committee;  Junior 
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dance  committee;  S.K.,  A.D.,  Institute 
6{  1770,  D.K.E.,  Hasty  Pudding. 

Clasi  Day  Committee:  Wingate  Rol- 
lins, West  Roxbury,  chainnan:  Univer- 
sity football  team,  1915;  Freshman  foot^ 
ball  team;  University  trade  and  relay 
teams,  1914,  1915;  Freshman  trade  and 
relay  teams;  vice-president  of  Freshman 
dass;  Student  Council;  Junior  dance 
committee;  Speakers*  Club;  Owl,  Insti- 
tute of  1770.  D.K.E.,  Hasty  Pudding.  — 
WOmot  Whitney,  Newton:  University 
football  team,  1915;  University  baseball 
t^am,  1914,  1915;  Freshman  football, 
basebaU,  and  trade  teams;  Freshman 
Glee  Club,  Phoenix,  Institute  of  1770, 
D.K.E.,  Hasty  Pudding.  —  Laurence 
Curtis,  2d,  Boston:  University  football 
team,  1915;  University  hockey  team, 
1914, 1915, 1916;University  tennis  team, 
1915;  Freshman  football,  hockey,  and 
tennis  teams;  Register  board.  Phi  Beta 
Kappa;  Signet,  Delphic,  S.K.,  Phooiix, 
Institute  of  1770,  D.K.E.,  Hasty  Pud- 
ding.—  Roger  Thayer  Twitchell,  Dor- 
diester:  captain  of  University  cross- 
country team;  Freshman  dinner  com- 
mittee; Student  Council;  chairman  of 
Senior  dormitory  committee;  Memorial 
Sodcty;  D.U..  Signet,  Institute  of  1770, 
D.K.E.,  Hasty  Pudding.  —  Kenneth 
Bamits  Gilbert  Parson,  Providence, 
R.I.:  University  football  team,  1914, 
1915;  University  crew,  1914,  1915; 
Freshman  crew;  Fly,  Iroquois,  Institute 
of  1770,  D.K.E.,  Hasty  Pudding.— 
David  Percy  Morgan,  Jr.,  New  York: 
University  crew,  1915,  1916  (captain); 
Henley  crew,  1914;  captain  of  Freshman 
crew;  University  football  squad,  1914; 
Freshman  football  team.  Student  Coun- 
cil; Sophomore  dinner  committee;  Phoe- 
nix, S.K.,  A.D.,  Institute  of  1770, 
D.K.E.,  Hasty  Pudding.  —  Arthur  Dix- 
on, dd,  Chicago,  HI.:  assistant  managing 
editor  of  Crimson,  1915;  manager  of 
University  soccer  team;  Sophomore  and 


Junior  dass  finance  committees;  Fresh- 
man Banjo  Club;  chairman  of  Senior 
nominating  committee;  Dramatic  Club; 
Speakers'  Club;  Signet,  Institute  oi 
1770,  D.K.E.,  Hasty  Pudding. 

Photograph  Committee :  Samuel  Morse 
Fdton,  Jr.,  Chicago,  HI.:  Manager  of 
University  and  Freshman  crews;  assist- 
ant manager  of  Freshman  football  team; 
secretary  of  Lampoon;  secretary-treas- 
urer of  Sophomore  dass;  Register  board; 
governing  board  of  Union;  Student 
Council;  Freshman  entertainment  com- 
mittee; Fox,  Institute  of  1770,  D.K.E., 
Hasty  Pudding.  —  Frauds  Grover 
Cleveland  O'Neill,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 
Business  manager  of  Crimson;  Univer- 
sity soccer  team,  1914;  Register  board; 
Signet,  Institute  of  1770,  D.K.E.— 
Robert  Hewins  Stiles,  Fitchburg:  presi- 
dent of  Crimson;  manager  of  Univers- 
ity baseball  team;  secretary  of  Univers- 
ity Banjo  Club,  1915;  president  of 
Freshman  Banjo  Club;  Freshman  base- 
ball squad;  Signet,  Institute  of  1770, 
D.K.E.,  Hasty  Pudding,  TheU  Ddta 
Chi. 

Orator:  Donald  Joseph  Wallace,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.:  University  football  team, 
1914,  1915;  Pi  Eta,  Phoenix,  Fox,  Insti- 
tute of  1770,  D.K.E. 

Ivy  Orator:  Evan  Howell  Foreman, 
Atlanta,  €ra.:  Crimson;  assistant  man- 
ager of  University  baseball  team,  1915; 
Sophomore  dinner  committee;  Junior 
dance  committee;  Speakers*  Club;  Me- 
morial Society;  Signet,  D.U.,  Phoenix, 
Institute  of  1770,  D.K.E.,  Hasty 
Pudding. 

Odist:  Kenneth  Ballard  Murdock, 
Chestnut  Hill:  second  marshal  and  sec- 
retary of  Phi  Beta  Kt^ppa;  secretary  of 
Advocate;  Student  Council;  Signet,  In- 
stitute of  1770.  D.K.E. 

Chorister :  Richard  Mather  Jopling, 
Marquette,  Mich.:  secretary  of  Musical 
Review;  Advocate;  Freshman  Glee  Club; 
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Musical  Gub;  Cerde  Francos;  Signet, 
Lidtitute  of  1770,  D.KE. 

Poet:  Robert  Cutler,  Brookline:  Phi 
Beta  Kappa;  Adwoaie;  Student  Council; 
Cerde  FVan^ais;  Signet,  PorcelHan, 
S.K.,  0.K,  Institute  of  1770,  D.£.E^ 
Hasty  Pudding. 

The  biggest  extra-curriculum  activity 
ci  the  College  as  a  whole  during  the  pres- 
ent year  has  been  the  organisation  of  a 
Harvard  Regiment  of  1102  men.  The 
purpose  of  this  body  is  to  give  the  un- 
der-graduates  dementary  instruction  in 
military  theory,  and  to  give  them  some 
drill  in  infantry  tactics.  The  Regiment 
was  formed  under  the  direction  ol  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Student  Coun- 
cil. At  a  mass  meeting  hdd  in  the  Union 
shortiy  before  Christmas,  Pres.  Lowdl, 
Gen.  Pew,  of  the  Massachusetts  Militia, 
Perc^  D.  Haughton,  *99,  and  W.  Blandi- 
ard,  '16,  president  of  the  Student  Coun- 
dl,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  project.  Actual 
work  started  immediatdy  after  the  holi- 
days under  the  direction  of  Capt.  C. 
Cordier,  U.S.A.,  who  is  in  the  recruiting 
service  in  Boston.  The  1100  members 
were  divided  into  dght  companies,  each 
ci  nearly  the  full  United  States  war 
strength,  and  temporary  nonHX>mmis- 
sioned  officers  were  chosen  from  the 
undergraduates  who  have  been  to  the 
summer  camp  at  Plattsburg  or  who  have 
served  in  a  state  militia.  The  "labora- 
tory work"  will  require  drilling  one  eve- 
ning each  week  until  the  first  of  June, 
and  the  solution  of  a  map  problem  sent 
out  monthly  in  the  correspondence 
course  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Army.  In 
addition,  every  member  of  the  Regiment 
must  attend  one  lecture  a  week  in  the 
courses  on  military  sdenoe  given  during 
the  second  half-year  by  the  University. 

Although  the  presses  of  the  Crimson 
have  been  instaUed  in  its  new  building 
on  Plympton  St.  since  the  opening  of  the 
academic  year,  the  editorial  offices  were 


not  moved  into  the  new  location  until 
the  day  of  the  Yale  game.  The  first  edi- 
tions published  from  the  new  offices  were 
a  44-page  issue  on  the  morning  of  the 
football  game,  this  being  the  largest 
undergraduate  new^wper  ever  pub- 
lished, and  an  extra  containing  a  play- 
by-play  account  of  the  Yale  game,  the 
first  copy  of  which  was  off  the  press  50 
seconds  after  the  referee's  final  whistle 
blew.  At  the  semi-annual  dections  of 
the  Cnmjoft,  the  first  pundi  hdd  in  the 
new  buflding,  the  following  officers  were 
diosen:  Pres.,  D.  H.  Ingram,  '10,  of 
Chicago,  111.;  managing  editor,  E.  A. 
Whitney,  '17,  of  Augusta,  Me.;  editorial 
diairman,  C.  Laporte,  *10,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  sec.,  G.  M.  Hollister,  '18,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  The  following  were 
dected  to  the  board  at  the  end  of  the 
ctHnpetitions  of  the  first  half-year:  J.  P. 
Warburg,  '17,  of  Washmgton,  D.C.;  G. 

B.  BUine,  '17,  of  Taunton;  W.  Ridi- 
mond,  Jr.,  '18,  of  littie  Compton,  R.L; 
D.  W.  Ridi,  '18,  of  New  York,  N.Y.; 

C.  P.  Vogd,  '18,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
F.  O.  Magie,  Jr.,  '18,  of  Winnetka,  BL 

The  Tjompoon  cdebrated  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  its  founding  with  a  oinner 
in  the  hall  of  its  building  on  Jan.  80.  W. 
R.  Thayer,  '81,  a  former  president  of  the 
Crimson  and  editor  of  the  Lampoon,  was 
toastmaster.  About  100  guests  were 
present,  and  the  speakers  induded  Pires. 
Lowdl,  A.  W.  Longfdlow,  '70,  Praf. 
Barrett  Wendell,  '77,  Judge  Robert 
Grant,  '73,  R.  C.  Evarts,  'IS,  and  L.  P. 
Mansfidd,  '16.  The  new  officers  of  the 
Lampoon  are:  Pres.,  H.  Wentworth,  '17, 
of  Chicago,  Bl.;  Ibis,  S.  C.  Wdch,  '17,  of 
Buffalo.  N.Y.;  treas^  H.  B.  Courteen, 
'17,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  sec.,  F.  B. 
Todd,  '18,  of  Boston.  Editors  recently 
dected  to  the  editorial  board  are:  R.  K. 
Leavitt,  '17,  of  Trenton,  N.J.;  B.  P. 
Rodgers,  '17,  of  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.; 
J.  W.  D.  Seymour,  '17,  of  New  York;  F. 
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L.  Stagg,  'IT.  of  Qyrter  Bay,  N.Y.;  C.  K. 
Stodder,  '17,  of  Boston;  J.  B.  Abbot,  '18, 
of  E>edham;  R.  W.  Buel,  '18,  of  Ridge- 
field,  Conn.;  V.  W.  Knauth,  '18,  of  New 
York;  J.  LavaHe,  Jr.,  '18,  of  Boston;  R. 
E.  Sherwood,  '18,  of  New  York.  New 
business  editors  are:  R.  6.  Brown,  '18,  of 
New  York;  C.  M.  Hollander,  '18,  of 
Boston;  J.  L.  Hubbard,  '18,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.I.;  P.  W.  Knauth,  '18,  of  New 
York;  P.  B.  Todd,  '18,  of  Boston. 

The  issuing  of  a  very  inaccurate  Regii' 
ter  this  year  has  led  to  much  discussion 
regarding  possible  ways  to  diange  or 
improve  this  annual  guide  to  student 
activities.  The  faults  were  in  the  execu- 
tion, not  in  the  planning.  Hardly  a 
single  dub  or  team  appeared  in  the  book 
witli  its  officers  and  members  correctly 
given.  Since  the  Student  Council  took 
the  RegiHer  directly  under  its  control, 
all  of  the  thought  has  been  put  on  the 
problem  of  how  to  publish  a  book  of  the 
same  size  as  in  past  years  without  losing 
money.  There  seems  now  to  be  a  more 
fimdamental  issue.  The  University  itself 
prints  an  accurate  individual  directory 
in  paper  binding  for  a  small  charge.  In 
a  large  measure  the  Eegisier  simply  re- 
peats this,  —  at  four  times  the  price. 
The  proper  change  in  the  Register  would 
be  to  put  it  on  a  more  modest  scale.  If  it 
published  simply  the  student  organiza^ 
tions  and  their  memb^s,  more  time 
could  be  spent  on  correcting  copy  and 
reading  proof,  and  the  financial  prob- 
lems would  disappear  almost  automati- 
cally. 

The  officers  of  the  AdoocaU  for  1916- 
17  were  chosen  as  follows:  Pres.,  R.  N. 
Cram,  '17,  of  Kennebunk,  Me.;  sec.,  W. 
A.  Norris,  '18,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
trcas.,  W.  H.  Meeker,  '17,  of  New  York. 

R.  Littell,  '19,  of  New  York,  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  the  Monthly, 

Pour  have  been  added  to  the  staff  of 
the   lUuitraied:  R.  Coolidge,   '19,   of 


Watertown;  J.  S.  Dole,  '18,  of  Melrose; 
S.  M.  Pairchild,  '19,  of  Oneonta,  N.Y.; 
J.  H.  Norweb,  '18,  of  Elyria,  O. 

Most  brilliant  in  the  adiievements  of 
the  University  Musical  Clubs  during  the 
winter  has  been  the  work  of  the  Glee 
Club,  coached  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Davison,  '06. 
In  December  it  was  invited  to  sing  two 
choruses  at  the  annual  concert  of  the 
Cecflia  Society  of  Boston.  In  January 
members  of  the  Glee  Club,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Raddiffe  Choral  Society, 
produced  a  complete  opera,  Orpheus,  by 
Gluck.  This  project  was  initiated  unsuo 
oessfully  last  spring.  The  plan  was  re- 
vived this  year,  and  two  performances 
were  presented  in  the  Agassis  House 
theatre.  A  notable  feature  of  the  pro- 
duction was  that  some  of  the  prindpal 
characters  had  been  studying  thdr  parts 
for  over  two  years.  The  Glee  Club  will 
compete  in  the  third  annual  intercol- 
legiate singing  contest,  to  be  hdd  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  on  March  4. 
The  other  entrants  are  the  glee  dubs  of 
Princeton,  Dartmouth,  Pennsylvania, 
Columbia,  and  Penn.  State. 

The  feature  of  the  spring  activities  of 
the  combined  Musical  Clubs  will  be  a 
two-day  trip  at  the  start  of  the  April 
recess,  induding  a  concert  at  the  annual 
business  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Club  of 
New  York,  followed  by  a  concert  at  the 
Montdair  Club,  of  Montdair,  N  J.  The 
schedule  as  far  as  completed  to  date  is: 
M«roh    1.  Fitchburg. 

March    Q.John  Knowles  Paine  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. 
March  22.  Norwood. 
March  24.  Providence,  R.I. 
March  31.  LoweU. 

April     14.  Harvard  Clnh  of  New  Toik. 
April     15.  Montdair.  N.J. 
April    20.  HaverhilL 

B.  K.  Adams,  '17,  of  Montdair,  N.J., 
and  A.  A.  Cameron,  '17,  of  Westford, 
have  been  elected  leaders  of  the  Univer- 
sity Mandolin  and  Banjo  Clubs  respec- 
tivdy. 
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The  nerian  Sodality  orchestra  opened 
its  season  with  a  concert  in  Mechanics 
Hall,  Worcester. 

The  Cerde  Fran^ais  produced  three 
short  pieces  as  its  annual  dramatic  offer- 
ing. The  feminine  parts  in  the  plays 
were  taken  by  members  of  the  Raddiffe 
Cerde,  and  the  profits  of  the  production 
were  given  to  the  work  of  the  French 
Red  Cross.  The  cast  of  characters  was: 

L*£cole  des  Belles-Mires. 

J.  G.  Beebe-Center,  '10 

F.  C.  DeWoH,  uC. 

Helen  Bradley,  '19 

Isabel  Ck>olidge,  '16 

Prisdlla  May,  '17 

Ruth  Babeon,  '16 


Andr6 

M.  Graindor 

Mme.  Graindor 

Mme.  Maillet 

Fifine 

LaSenrante 


L*Intruse, 

L'Aieul  N.  F.  HaU,  3G. 

L'Onde  J.  A.  Swinaon,  '17 

Le  Pdre  A.  N.  Cdton,  '16 

Lea  Trois  FillM 

Doris  Halman,  '16,  Ethel  A. 

Keep,  '16,  Ruth  Brunawiok 

La  SoBur  de  Charity      Katherine  Devine,  '16 

La  Bonne  Ruth  Mack,  '18 

Les  Deux  Sourds. 


Damoiaeau 

Flacide 

Boniface 

Le  Garde  Champdtre 

Le  Jardinier 

Eglantine 


H.  SchoUe,  '18 

W.  H.  RuaseU,  '18 

R.  Longyear,  '18 

E.  S.  Sherman,  '10 

B.  McNear,  '10 

Nandebel  Rodgers,  '16 


The  Dramatic  Club  opened  its  activi- 
ties for  the  year  with  a  public  meeting  in 
the  Union  which  over  100  members  of 
the  University  attended.  Prof.  G.  P. 
Baker,  '87,  spoke,  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  the  Club  as  a  school  for  fu- 
ture actors  and  producers.  The  Club's 
fifteenth  production  was  given  during 
December,  the  play  used  being  The  Per- 
verseness  qf  Pamela^  a  comedy  of  life  in 
an  army  post  by  Miss  Virginia  Church,  a 
Raddiffe  graduate.  The  women's  parts 
in  the  following  cast  were  taken  by 
Raddiffe  students: 

Pamela,  Eleanor  H.  Jones,  '17 

Hugo  von  Muller,  R.  T.  Bushnell,  '10 

Colonel  "Billy"  Parkman.  W.  H.  Roope,  '16 
Card  King,  Constance  Flood,  '16 


Major  Lafayette-Rose,  J.  C.  Soott,  IG. 

Judith  Lafasrette-Roae,  Chriatind  Hajres,  '18 
Mrs.  Jerome  Asquith,  Marion  Graves,  '18 
Donald  MacPherson,  First  Lieutenant, 

G  A.  Collier.  >18 
Edward  Clarke,  Second  Lieutenant, 

H.  B.  Craic  '10 
Mrs.  Burton,  Hester  W.  Browne,  '16 

Ruth  Burton,  Elisabeth  S.  Allen,  '17 

Cdonel  David  Hillis,  J.  W.  D.  Seymour,  '17 
Malviney,  Norma  Smith,  '16 

An  orderly  G.  H.  Code,  '18 

The  officers  of  the  Dramatic  Qub  for 
next  year  have  been  dected  as  follows: 
Pres.,  J.  W.  D.  Seymour,  '17,  of  New 
York;  vioe-pres.,  E.  P.  Goodnow,  *17,  of 
Brookline;  sec.,  W.  S.  Made,  Jr.,  '17,  of 
New  York;  executive  committee  mem- 
bers: R.  A.  May,  '18,  of  Groton,  and  H. 
SchoUe,  '18,  of  New  York.  On  the  basis 
of  work  done  in  connection  with  the  fall 
production,  the  following  were  dected  to 
membership  in  the  Club:  C.  Blum,  Jr., 
'18,  of  New  York;  H.  Bridgeman,  '19,  of 
Salem;  R.  T.  Bushndl,  '19,  of  Andover; 
H.  B.  Craig,  '19,  of  Boston;  R.  A.  Cun- 
ningham, '19,  of  Newton;  H.  Dana,  '18, 
of  Roxbury;  S.  W.  Dean,  '19,  of  Lexing- 
ton; P.  K.  Ellis,  '18,  of  Cambridge;  C.  B. 
Irving,  '19,  of  Framingham  Centre;  L. 
P.  Jacobs,  '17,  of  Laramie,  Wyo.;  P.  F. 
LeFevre,  '18,  of  Forest  Glen,  N.Y.;  W. 
H.  Roope,  '16,  of  Newtonville;  G.  Tif- 
fany, '19,  of  New  York;  J.  E.  Towne,  '17, 
of  Milwaukee,  ^is.;  J.  R.  Warren,  '17, 
of  Cambridge. 

The  47  Workshop  Con^>any  has  had 
two  productions  this  year.  In  November 
a  three-act  comedy.  The  IM)ound,  by  T. 
P.  Robinson,  a  former  pupil  under  Prof. 
Baker,  was  staged,  followed  by  The  Pur- 
ple Dream,  a  fantastic  one-act  comedy 
by  D.  L.  Breed,  2L.  The  December  pro- 
duction of  the  Workshop  was  Plois  and  ' 
Playwrights,  by  G.  £.  Massey,  '15.  The 
acting  in  both  was  done  by  an  amateur 
stock  company  composed  of  actors  and 
actresses  from  Cambridge  and  Boston 
whose  services  are  given  to  the  Woric- 
shop  for  the  year. 
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The  annual  ptite  offered  by  Mr.  John 
Craig,  of  the  Caatle  Square  Theatre,  for 
the  best  play  submitted  by  students  of 
Harvard  and  Raddiffe,  was  this  year 
awarded  to  Mrs.  Charlotte  Bairows 
Chorpenning,  of  Winona,  Minn.  The 
successful  play  is  really  a  group  of  three 
one-act  pieces,  with  a  prologue  and  an 
epilogue.  This  play  was  given  honorable 
mention  in  the  Craig  Prize  competition 
last  year,  which  was  won  by  Cleaves 
Kinkead,  with  his  play.  Common  Clay,  ^ 
DOW  running  in  New  York. 

Of  the  three  lower  dasses,  the  Juniors 
have  had  the  best  (^portunity  to  be 
fHTominent  for  recent  activity.  The  Class 
ci  1917  continued  the  rule  that  each  suc- 
ceeding class  sends  more  of  its  members 
into  the  Yard  donmtories  for  the  Senior 
year  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  In  the 
first  allotment,  887  Juniors  were  as^ 
signed  rooms  in  the  Yard,  completely 
filling  Thayer,  Holworthy,  Stoufi^ton, 
HoIEb,  and  the  north  entry  of  Matthews. 
The  second  allotment,  to  be  hdd  this 
spring  will  probably  fill  up  the  few  re- 
maining rooms  in  the  south  entry  of 
Matthews.  The  Class  of  1917  held  its 
Junior  Dance  in  the  Union  on  the  eve- 
ning of  Feb.  18,  the  entertainment  bdng 
in  dkarge  of  a  committee  headed  by 
W.  H.  Meeker,  '17,  of  New  Yoric 

The  Class  of  1019  was  later  than  its 
predecessor  in  the  new  dormitories  in 
effecting  its  formal  organizatkm.  The 
elections  were  postponed  until  after 
Christmas,  apparently  because  of  the 
inertia  of  the  Student  Council.  Theofll- 
oers  chosen  by  1919  are:  Pres.,  H.  C. 
Ffewer,  Jr.,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  cap- 
tain of  the  Freshman  football  team;  vice- 
pres.,  H.  Coolidge,  Jr.,  of  Brookline; 
sec-treas.,  C.  F.  Fuller,  of  New  York; 
representative  on  Student  Council,  A. 
Thonidike,  Jr.,  of  Boston.  The  cku» 
activities,  however,  began  early  in  the 
fall.  House  committees  were  elected  to 


supervise  the  life  in  the  individual  dor- 
mitories. A  debating  society  was  formed, 
which  has  hdd  a  series  of  small  forums 
open  only  to  members  of  the  Class,  the 
two  most  active  discussions  having  re- 
sulted in  expressions  of  (pinion  in  favor 
of  national  preparedness  and  national 
prohibition.  A  special  service  was  held 
m  Appleton  Chapel  with  the  view  of 
interesting  Freshmen  in  the  morning 
prayer  services.  The  speakers  on  this 
occasion  were  Pres.  Lowell,  the  Rev.  W. 

A.  Lawrence,  '11,  the  Rev.  W.  G. 
Thayer,  headmaster  of  St.  Mark's 
School,  and  Prof.  Edward  C.  Moore, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Plreadiers. 

The  Sophomore  Class  is  reviving  an 
institution  founded  by  the  Class  of  1916 
twoyearsago.  At  its  dinner  on  March  1, 
it  is  pubUshing  a  Blue  Book,  a  review  of 
the  adiievements  of  members  of  the 
Class  since  the  appearance  of  the  Fresh- 
man Red  Book  a  year  ago.  The  chief 
editors  of  the  Blue  Book  are  P.  B.  Boy- 
den,  of  Winnetka,  Bl.,  H.  Robb,  of 
CleveUnd,  O.,  and  H.  H.  Silliman,  of 
West  Rozbury. 

The  fall  electk>ns  to  Phi  BeU  KaippsL 
resulted  as  follows: 

1W7  —  Junior  Eight. 
M.  Brandwene,  of  Scranton,  Pa.;  R. 
W.  Chestnut,  of  Waynoka,  Glda.;  J.  A. 
Emery,  of  Philaddphia,  Pa.;  R.  M.  Fos- 
ter, of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  W.  T.  Gunraj,  of 
Berbice,  British  Guiana;  W.  M.  Horton, 
of  Arlington;  C.  L.  German,  of  New- 
port, R.I.;  W.  Silz,  of  Lakewood,  O. 

1916  —  Senior  TweniyAwo, 
F.  S.  Allen,  of  Pdham  Manor,  N.Y.; 
H.  H.  Carpenter,  of  Jamaica  Plain;  J.  R. 
Coffin,  of  West  Medford;  P.  P.  Cohen,  of 
Buffab,  N.Y.;  P.  M.  Copp,  of  Burling- 
ton, la.;  L.  Curtis,  2d,  of  Boston;  E.  C. 
Ehrensperger,  of  hidianapolis,  Ind.;  W. 

B.  Fdga,  of  Worcester;  W.  Goettling,  of 
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Seattle,  Wash.;  L.  P.  Hammett,  of  Port- 
land, Me.;  J.  G.  Heybum,  of  Louisville, 
Ky.;  J.  £.  Hoskins,  of  Hartford,  Conn.; 
H.  A.  Larrabee,  of  Melrose;  W.  £. 
McCurdy,  of  Augusta,  Ga.;  W.  P. 
McNair,  of  Dansville,  N.Y.;  H.  L.  Nash, 
of  Newton;  W.  B.  Nichols,  of  New  York 
City;  L.  G.  Richards,  of  Fall  River;  S. 
Sewall,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  S.  B. 
Smith,  of  Washington,  D.C.;  L.  Wald,  of 
Rozbury;  J.  Wooldredge,  of  Pasadena, 
Cal. 

This  election  was  followed  shortly  by 
the  annual  award  of  scholarships,  which 
showed  63  students  in  the  first  group, 
and  168  in  the  second,  a  total  of  881 
marked  for  special  distinction  in  their 
studies.  Phi  Beta  Kappa  has  continued 
the  scholarship  service  bureau  which  it 
inaugurated  in  1915,  and  has  done  much 
to  give,  without  charge,  advice  concern- 
ing studies.  Under  the  chairmanship  of 
K.  B.  Murdock,  '16,  of  Chestnut  Hill, 
the  secretary  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the 
Bureau  has  maintained  its  own  office  in 
Weld  Hall.  The  advisors  do  no  direct 
tutoring,  but  show  men  how  to  study 
and  take  notes  in  the  best  way,  and 
point  out  the  most  efficient  methods  of 
work. 

Two  Forums  were  held  in  the  first 
semester,  and  in  spite  of  the  present 
wealth  of  material  for  undergraduate 
discussions,  the  attendance  was  poor, 
well  under  a  hundred  on  each  occasion. 
In  November  the  negative  secured  the 
most  votes  on  the  question  that  Ameri- 
cans, as  individuals,  should  openly  lend 
moral  and  economic  aid  to  the  Allies. 
This  contradiction  of  what  is  generally 
recognized  as  the  current  stand  of  under- 
graduates on  this  issue  can  probably  be 
entirely  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
pro-German  enthusiasts  canvassed  sup- 
port in  advance.  The  second  meeting 
was  an  unlimited  discussion  of  the  field 
of  Republican  presidential  possibilities. 


T.  Roosevelt,  '80,  was  the  overwhdming 
favorite,  scattering  support  being  given 
to  Justice  Hughes,  Gov.  McCall  of 
Massachusetts,  Senator  Root  of  New 
York,  and  Senator  Borah  of  Idaho.  The 
Speakers'  Club,  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Union,  maintAins  the  Forum, 
has  had  several  prominent  speakers  at 
its  weekly  dinners.  Among  these  have 
been  the  Hon.  C.  J.  Bonaparte,  '71,  for- 
mer Lieut.-Gov.  G.  D.  Cushing,  '85,  of 
Massachusetts,  Pres.  Eliot,  Prof.  W.  A. 
Neilson,  of  the  English  Department,  and 
Prof.  R.  M.  Johnston,  of  the  History 
Department. 

The  Freshmen  won  the  interdass  de- 
bating championship  on  the  subject, 
**  Resolved,  That  it  is  for  the  best  mter- 
ests  of  the  United  States  to  lend  eco- 
nomic and  financial  aid  to  the  European 
belligerents."  The  winning  team  was 
composed  of  G.  H.  Brownell,  of  New 
York,  M.  Conley,  of  Boston,  and  J. 
Davis,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  In  the  semi- 
final round  the  Senior  team  won  from 
the  Juniors,  and  the  Freshmen  defeated 
the  Sophomores.  The  victory  of  the 
1919  team  was  well  deserved,  as  they 
upheld  opposite  sides  of  the  question  in 
the  two  rounds. 

Through  the  initiative  of  the  Crimson^ 
there  is  growing  a  substantial  undergrad- 
uate sentiment  in  favor  of  the  establish- 
ment of  exchange  professorships  between 
Harvard  and  the  univernties  of  South 
America.  The  few  courses  whidi  the 
Faculty  offers  on  Latin-America  are 
popular,  and,  with  the  prolonging  of  the 
war,  which  has  deprived  the  best  South 
American  scholars  of  their  fornix  fields 
for  visiting  and  research  in  Europe,  and 
which  has  opened  up  easily  perceived 
comm^tdal  opportunities,  the  students 
themselves  are  directly  interested  in  the 
southern  continent.  In  interviews  for 
the  Crimsotij  Prof.  (Miveira  Lima,  who 
holds  the  chair  on  Latin-American  af- 
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fairs  in  the  University,  and  Dr.  Julius 
Klein,  of  the  History  Department, 
maintained  that  the  project  was  quite 
feasible,  and  that  as  there  was  an  under- 
graduate desire  for  such  an  institution, 
the  exchange  should  be  effected  at  once. 

The  Memorial  Society  is  planning 
several  activities  for  the  spring.  Besides 
directing  the  annual  Memorial  Day  exer- 
cises, the  Society  will  place  a  tablet  on 
University  Hall,  commemorating  the 
100th  anniversary  of  its  erection  in  1815, 
and  will  also  bring  up  to  date  the  lists  of 
aU  former  occupants,  which  are  posted 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Senior  dormitories. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  St.  Paul's 
Society:  Pres.,  J.  P.  Thurber,  '17,  of 
Milton;  vice-pres.,  F.  A.  Hill,  2d,  '18, 
of  New  RocheUe,  N.Y.;  sec.,  H.  N. 
Maclntyre,  '18,  of  Brighton;  treas.,  R. 
H.  Howe,  *19,  of  Hyde  Park;  member  of 
graduate  advisory  conmiittee,  R.  H. 
Gardiner,  '76.  ^ 

The  report  of  fall  work  carried  on  by 
PhiUips  Brooks  House  showed  that  a 
total  of  350  students  has  been  doing 
philanthropic  work  in  40  different  insti- 
tutions.—  The  Kent  Club  won  the 
Ames  prize  competition  in  the  Law 
School  this  year,  their  representatives  in 
the  final  round  against  the  Marshall 
Club  being  F.  L.  Daily,  3L.,  of  Peoria, 
HI.,  and  R.  Driscoll,  3L.,  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  The  competition  for  second  year 
men  has  reached  the  fifth  round,  the 
Thayer  Club,  still  undefeated,  being  well 
in  the  lead.  —  The  Wireless  Club,  with  a 
membership  of  25,  has  set  up  complete 
apparatus  on  the  roof  of  the  Union.  — 
£.  H.  Foreman,  '16,  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
spoke  at  the  ceremonies  before  the 
statue  of  John  Harvard  on  the  morning 
of  January  26,  the  308th  anniversary  of 
the  founder's  birth.  On  the  evening  pre- 
ceding, Albert  Matthews,  '82,  gave  a 
talk  on  "Harvard  Before  1750."  —  The 


Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration awarded  prizes  of  $100  and  $50 
respectively  for  theses  to  R.  M.  Roberts, 
2  G.B.,  of  Melrose  Highlands,  and  I.  C. 
Pratt,  2  G.B.,  of  Roseville,  111.  — 75 
delegates,  representing  22  different  na- 
tions, attended  the  ninth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  association  of  cosmopoli- 
tan dubs,  which  was  held  in  Cambridge 
during  the  Christmas  holidays  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Harvard  Cosmopolitan 
Club.  —  Dr.  Scott  Nearing  addressed  an 
audience  of  250  students  at  an  open 
meeting  of  the  Socialist  Club  in  Novem- 
ber. —  Students  stranded  in  Cambridge 
during  the  Christmas  vacation  were  en- 
tertained by  Pres.  and  Mrs.  Lowell  at  a 
reception  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  at  the 
annual  Phillips  Brooks  House  reception 
on  the  following  evening.  About  75 
were  present  at  each  of  these  festivities. 

ATHLETICS. 
DwiGHT  Habold  Ingram,  '16. 

JootbaH 

The  two  final  games  of  the  1915  foot- 
ball season  were  thoroughly  successful 
from  the  undergraduate  point  of  view. 
In  the  semi-final  contest  a  substitute 
line-up  had  no  difficulty  in  defeating 
Brown  by  the  score  of  16  to  7.  The  bril- 
liant 41  to  0  victory  over  Yale  set  several 
records.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  the 
largest  margin  by  which  Harvard  ever 
beat  Yale,  lacking  only  7  points  of  equal- 
ing the  record  set  by  Yale's  48  to  0  vic- 
tory in  1884.  This  is  also  the  most  hu- 
miliating defeat  ever  suffered  by  Yale. 
The  first  touchdown  of  the  41  to  0  vic- 
tory, scored  by  R.  Harte,  '17,  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  the  first  time  Harvard  has 
scored  a  touchdown  against  Yale  in  the 
Stadium.  Furthermore,  the  present 
Senior  Class,  1916,  has  seen  four  succes- 
sive victories  over  both  Yale  and  Prince- 
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ton.  In  theae  yean  Harvard  has  made 
1 12  to  Yale*8  5  points  in  the  four  games. 
Captain  £.  W.  Mahan,  '16,  of  Natidc, 
dosed  his  splendid  football  career  by 
scoring  a  touchdown  in  every  period  of 
the  game.  The  contest  above  all  dse  was 
a  victory  of  the  system  which  Coadi 
Percy  D.  Haughton,  '99,  has  been  build- 
ing up  for  the  past  8  years.  The  statis- 
tics of  the  play  follow: 

Harvard,  Yale, 

Soucy,  l.e.  r.e.,  Allen 

Oilman,  l.t.  r.t..  Way 

Cowen,  1.  g.  r.g.,  Sheldon 

Wallace,  o.  o..  White 

Dadmun,  r.g.  l.g..  Black 

Parson,  r.t.  l.t.,  Sheldon 

Harte,  r.e.  Le.,  Higginbotham 

Wataon,  q.b.  q.b.,  Van  Noetrand 

Bolee,  IJi.b.  r.h.b..  Bingham 

Mahan,  r.h.b.  l.h.b.,  Wilson 

King,  f.b.  f.b.,  Guernsey 

Score  —  Harvard  41,  Yale  0.  Touchdowns 
— Harte.  Mahan  4,  King.  Goab  from  touch- 
downs —  Mahan  6.  First  downs  —  Harvard 
1 1,  Yale  8.  Held  for  downs  —  Yale  1.  Runs  by 
fullbacks  —  Harvard  71  yards,  Yale  4  srards. 
Runs  by  left  halfbacks  —  Hanrard  6  yards, 
Yale  44  yards.  Runs  by  right  halfbacks  — 
Harvard  1 16  yards,  Yale  60.  Runs  by  left  end 
—  Harvard  9  srards.  Runs  by  right  end  — 
Harvard  10  yards,  Yale  8  yards.  Total  line 
runs  —  Harvard  (54)  236  yards,  Yale  (49)  183 
yards.  Thrown  for  losses  on  line  ims  —  Har- 
vard 2  srards,  Yale  6  yards.  Average  gain  per 
rush  —  Harvard  4.4  ynrda,  Yale  3.8  yt^rda. 
Gained  by  forward  passes  —  Harvard  29, 
Yale  31.  Kick-offs  run  back  — Harvard  64 
yards,  Yale  92  yards.  Punts,  average  yaxda 
length  —  Harvard  40,  Yale  36.6.  Punts  run 
back  —  Harvard  40  jrards,  Yale  6.  Gwn  fum- 
bles recovered  —  Harvard  1,  gained  3  ynrda; 
Yale  4,  lost  43  yards.  Opponents  fumbles  re- 
covered —  Harvard  2,  gained  32  yards;  Yale 
1,  no  gain.  Penalties  —  Harvard  56  srards, 
Yale  44  yards.  Referee  — N.  A.  Tufts, 
Brown.  Umpire  —  D.  Fults,  Brown.  Line- 
man —  W.  N.  Morice,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Extra  OflScial  —  C.  Williams,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  Time  —  15-minute 
quarters.  Substitutions  —  Walden  for  J.  Shel- 
don. Chatfield-Taylor  for  Guernsey,  Gates  for 
C.  Sheldon,  Horween  for  Bolee,  Scovil  for 
Bingham,  Church  for  Higginbotham,  Roberts 
for  Chatfield-Taylor,  Coolidge  for  Harte,  Sav- 
age for  Van  Noetrand,  Boles  for  Horween, 
Bingham  for  Roberts,  Waite  for  Bingham, 
Harris  for  Wallace,  Miller  for  White,  Weather- 
head  for  CkMlidge,  Baldridge  for  Way,  T&ylor 
for  Cowen,  Ames  for  Savage,  Harte  for  Weath- 
erhead,  McKinlock  f6r  Boles,  Higginbotham 


for  Church,  Neville  for  Waite,  R.  C.  Curtis  for 
Parson,  Robinson  for  Watson,  Rollins  for 
King,  L.  Curtis  for  Harte,  Whitney  for  Rol- 
lins, Doherty  for  Robinson,  Jaques  for  Soovfl. 

Fot  taking  part  in  the  Yale  game,  11 
men  won  their  "H's"  for  the  first  time: 
W.  J.  Boles.  '18.  of  Dordiester;  L.  Cur- 
tis.  2d.  '16.  of  Boston;  H.  H.  Dadmun. 
'18.  of  Arlington;  J.  A.  Doherty.  'IC,  of 
Dorchester;  J.  C.  Harris.  '17.  of  Biook- 
Une;  R.  Harte.  '17.  of  Phikddphia.  Pa.; 
R.  Horween.  '18.  of  Chicago,  Bl.;  W.  F. 
Robinson.  '18.  of  Fhihiddphia.  Pa.;  W. 
Rollins,  '16.  of  West  Roxbnry;  Moseley 
Taylor,  '18,  of  Boston;  W.  Whitney,  '16, 
of  Newton.  Hampton  Robb,  18,  of 
aeveland.  O.,  and  F.  W.  Edcer.  '18,  of 
Shdter  Island.  N.Y..  were  appointed 
second  assistant  managers  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  of  the  second  football  teams, 
respectively. 

The  football  team  was  tendered  a  din- 
ner by  the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston  at 
the  Copley  Plaza  Hotd  on  Dec  22, 
which  700  alunmi  and  undergraduates 
attended.  The  speakers  induded  Maj. 
H.  L.  Higginson.  '56.  Robert  F.  Herrick, 
'90,  T.  W.  Slocum.  '90.  and  Capt.  E.  W. 
Mahan.  '16. 

The  captain  dioseii  for  the  1916  foot- 
ball team  is  J.  A.  Gilman.  Jr^  '17.  of 
Honolulu.  Hawaii.  Gilman  was  regular 
left  tackle  on  the  team  last  fall,  and  was 
picked  by  almost  all  the  critics,  induding 
Walter  Camp,  for  the  all-America  team. 
He  played  on  his  Freshman  team,  and 
alternated  between  guard  and  tackle  for 
the  University  in  1918.  He  left  College 
last  year  and  took  a  position  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  but  returned  this  year.  He 
prepared  at  Exeter,  and  i^yed  on  the 
football  team  there.  He  is  28  years  old. 
6  feet  1  inch  tall,  and  weif^  187  pounds. 

With  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  on 
the  1916  sdiedule,  the  University  deven 
has  the  prospect  of  meeting  the  two 
strongest  teams  from  the  south.  Seven 
of  the  ten  coming  opponrats  were  on  the 
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1915  schedule,  and  two  of  the  others. 

Bates,    and    Tufts,    appeared  in    the 

Stadium  in  1914.  The  card  in  full: 

Sept.  23.  Colby. 

Sept.  30.  Batee. 

Oct.     7.  Tufts. 

Oct.    14.  North  Carolina. 

Oct.   21.  Maas.  A.  C. 

Oct.   28.  ComeU. 

Nov.    4.  Virginia. 

Nov.  11.  Princeton. 

Nov.  18.  Brown. 

Nov.  25.  Yale  at  New  Haven. 

Freshman. 
Largdy  due  to  frequent  fumbles,  the 
1919  football  team  lost  to  the  Yak  fresh- 
men  by  the  score  of  20  to  14.  While  the 
Harvard  Freshman  backs  had  a  shade  on 
Yale,  the  latter's  line,  coupled  with  the 
powerful  plunging  of  Merrick,  the  Blue 
fullback,  was  more  than  1919  could  hold. 
Like  so  many  of  the  University  games 
last  fall,  the  tale  was  told  by  the  winning 
team's  getting  the  jump  at  the  start. 
The  summary: 


Harvard    1919, 


Yale    1919, 


Woods,  Brewer,  Qaston,  I.e. 

r.e.,  Comerford,  StradeHa 
Richards,  l.t.  r.t..  Otis 

Zach,  Thomdike,  Lg.  r.g.,  Gait 

Bates,  0.  c.,  Avery.  Ross 

Clark,  r.g.  l.g.,  Zenner 

Zinder,  Flynn,  r.t.  Lt.,  Kirkpatrick.  Cox 

Phinney,  r.e.  I.e.,  Lynch 

Felton,  Fuller,  q.b.  q.b..  Potter,  Smith 

Casey,  Bumham,  Lh.b. 

r.h.b..  Winter,  Sanders 
Bond,  Batcfaekler,  r.h.b. 

Lh.b.,  Carey,  Eastman 
Flower,  Bumham,  f.b. 

f.b.,  Merrick.  Blgelow 
'  Score  — Yale  1919,  20;  Harvard  1919.  14. 
Touchdowns  —  Carey  2,  Flower,  Batchelder, 
Merrick.  Goab  from  touchdowns  —  Merrick 
2,  Bond,  Batchelder.  Referee  —  H.  Butter- 
field.  Umpire  —  A.  R.  Dorman,  of  Columbia. 
Linesman  —  N.  E.  Davis,  of  Wesleyan.  Extra 
official  —  H.  W.  Jones,  of  Haverford.  Time 
—  15-minate  quarters. 

The  record  of  the  Freshmen  for  the 

season  was: 

1919,  7;  Andover,  0. 
Worcester,  20;  1919,  0. 
1919.41;  Dean.  7. 
Exeter.  22;  1919.  10. 
Yale,  20;  1919,  14. 


The  following  18  Freshmen  won  their 
numerals  for  playing  in  the  game  against 
Yale:  C.  L.  Batchelder,  Jr.,  of  Medford; 
V.  N.  H.  Bates,  of  Brookline;  R.  Bond, 
of  Everett;  E.  S.  Btewer,  of  Milton;  G. 
A.  Brownell,  of  New  York;  S.  Bumham, 
of  Gloucester;  E.  L.  Casey,  of  Natick; 

C.  A.  Oark,  of  Milton;  W.  B.  Felton,  of 
Haverford,  Pa.,  Captain  H.  C.  Flower, 
Jr.,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  G.  D.  Flynn, 
of  Fall  River;  C.  P.  Fuller,  of  New  York; 
W.  Gaston,  of  Boston;  J.  F.  Under,  ol 
Canton;  Manager  C.  D.  Murray,  of  New 
York;  M.  Phinney,  of  Medford;  C.  R. 
Richards,  of  Washington,  D.C.;  A. 
Thomdil^  Jr.,  of  Boston;  G.  G.  Woods, 
of  Winchester;  P.  Zach,  of  Rozbury. 

Second  Team, 
By  shutting  out  the  Brown  second 
team,  14  to  0,  on  Nov.  12,  the  University 
second  team  brouf^t  a  most  successful 
season  to  a  dose.  In  all  its  five  games 
the  team  was  not  scored  on.  Groton, 
M.I.T.  freshmen,  Princeton  seconds, 
being  shut  out,  and  Dean  Academy  held 
to  a  scoreless  tie.  Nineteen  men  were 
awarded  the  "  H2nd*'  for  faithful  work  in 
the  daily  practices  with  the  first  team: 

D.  Appleton,  *18,  of  Haverhill;  R.  B. 
Brown.  *18,  of  Haverhill;  D.  Can^bell, 
•17,  of  Mt.  Hamilton,  Cal.;  L.  B.  Day, 
'17.  of  Brookline;  F.  B.  Dean,  '17,  of 
Flushing,  N.Y.;  D.  D.  Dewart,  '17,  of 
Spokane,  Wash.;  C.  F.  Farrington,  '16, 
of  Cambridge;  A.  W.  Gardner,  '18,  of 
New  York;  M.  H.  C.  Gersumky,  '17,  of 
Winthrop;  D.  D.  Greene,  '16,  of  Cam- 
bridge; P.  M.  Hartley,  '18,  of  Sto<^ton, 
Mo.;  N.  P.  Johnson,  '17,  of  Faribault, 
Minn.;  B.  Lancaster,  '18,  of  Worcester; 
Manager  J.  E.  Lancaster,  '16,  of  Wor- 
cester; H.  W.  Minot,  '17,  of  Boston;  L. 
A.  Morgan,  '17,  of  Potwin,  Kan.;  W.  J. 
Murray,  '18,  of  Natick;  C.  deRham,  '18, 
of  New  York;  Captain  J.  K.  Selden,  '16, 
of  Andover. 
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The  Freshmen  won  the  interdass  foot- 
ball title,  defeating  the  Juniors  in  the 
final  contest  by  the  score  of  14  to  0.  — 
Smith  Halls  became  the  interdormitory 
champions  by  scoring  a  89  to  0  victory 
over  the  Standish  team. 

Five  victories  and  two  defeats  was  the 
successful  record  of  the  University 
hockey  team  up  to  the  start  of  the  Yale 
series.  The  speedy  Canadian  team  from 
Queen's  College  narrowly  defeated  the 
University  by  the  score  of  4  to  S  in  a 
very  fast  game,  the  most  brilliant  feature 
being  the  goal-tending  of  J.  I.  Wylde, 
*17,  of  Boston,  who  made  26  stops,  many 
of  them  being  from  difficult  angles. 
Harvard  downed  McGill  University  for 
the  first  time  since  1911.  The  seven  also 
won  all  of  its  early  games  against  Ameri- 
can college  teams,  the  dimax  being  the 
double  defeat  of  Princeton  at  the  Boston 
Arena  and  at  St.  Nidu>las  Rink,  New 
York.  Wylde  again  did  the  best  work  of 
any  individual,  and  he  was  well  sup- 
ported on  the  defence  by  the  spectacular 
playing  of  CapUun  J.  E.  P.  Morgan,  '17, 
of  New  York.  Princeton  failed  to  score 
in  the  series  because  of  the  superiority  of 
Harvard's  defence  and  because  of  their 
inability  to  stand  up  under  the  strain  of 
unusually  hard  games.  The  record  of  the 
University  to  date: 

Dec.  18.  B.A.A.,  3;  H..  1. 
Jan.    8.  Queen's,  4;  H.,  3. 

11.  H.,  2;  CorneU.  0. 
15.  H.,  3;  Princeton,  0. 
22.  H.,  2;  Princeton,  0. 
29.  H.,  4;  McGUl.  1. 

Feb.    4.  H.,  6;  Dartmouth,  0. 

12.  H.,  2;  Yale,  O. 

With  80  candidates  at  the  start  of  the 
season,  the  1919  team  had  a  successful 
early  season.  The  year  opened  with  the 
defeat  of  Milton  Academy  by  the  score 
of  5  to  0  on  Dec.  19,  the  contest  being  the 
formal  opening  of  the  Academy's  new 


rink.  The  Freshmen  have  since  been 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  ice  for  prac- 
tice in  the  Stadium  or  on  the  river,  and 
their  next  several  games  had  to  be  post- 
poned or  canceled. 

The  second  hockey  team  won  its  first 
two  games.  Both  victories  were  easy 
and  the  playing  was  ragged.  The  scores 
were: 

Jan.  23.  H.  2d.  7;  Middlesex  School,  2. 
Feb.    4.  H.  2d.  14;  Stone  School.  0. 

W.  C.  Appleton,  Jr.,  *17,  of  Cohasset, 
was  elected  captain  of  the  second  team. 

Several  graduates  have  subscribed 
$100  for  a  silver  cup  to  be  awarded  the 
winning  team  in  the  Freshman  inter- 
dormitory series.  Cups  have  now  been 
offered  in  every  branch  of  major  ath- 
letics. —  Sixteen  teams  this  winter  com- 
peted in  the  scrub  hockey  games  on  the 
river. 

Cradu 

Interest  in  the  winter  relay  season 
reached  a  record  height  this  year,  as  72 
candidates  tried  out  for  the  University 
and  Freshman  teams.  In  the  Coast 
Artillery  games  on  Jan.  29,  a  quartet 
composed  of  E.  A.  Tesdmer,  '17,  of 
Lawrence,  W.  Willcox,  Jr.,  '17,  of  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  T.  R.  Pennypacker,  '10,  of 
Cambridge,  and  Captain  W.  J.  Bing- 
ham, '16,  of  Methuen,  defeated  the 
M.I.T.  team  by  a  margin  of  over  20 
yards.  At  the  same  time  the  1919  run- 
ners won  their  race  from  the  Technology 
freshmen. 

Harvard  finished  sixth  in  the  intercol- 
legiate cross-country  championship  ov^ 
a  six-mile  course  in  Franklin  Park  cm  the 
morning  of  the  Yale  football  game.  Con- 
trary to  expectations,  the  University  of 
Maine  won  the  contest.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  any  team  other  than  Har- 
vard or  Cornell  has  held  the  title.  The 
University  finished  well  ahead  of  Yale, 
which  stood  ninth  among  the  team  to- 
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tab.  K.  E.  Puller.  '16,  of  Cambridge, 
who  was  the  only  one  to  win  his  "H**  in 
the  dual  race  against  Yale,  was  the  first 
Harvard  runner  to  finish.  A.  R.  Ban- 
croft, *17,  of  West  Newton,  was  elected 
captain  of  the  University  team  for  the 
1916  season.  He  was  on  his  Freshman 
team,  and  led  the  Harvard  team  last 
fall  in  the  run  against  Cornell,  although 
an  attack  of  blood  poisoning  kept  him 
from  starring  in  the  Yale  race. 

The  new  field  event  coach,  £.  H. 
Clark,  has  devised  a  heavy  canvas  cur^ 
tain  for  hammer-throwing  practice  in  the 
Baseball  Cage.  The  men  stand  about  15 
feet  from  the  curtain  and  throw  as  in 
regular  outdoor  work.  This  is  the  first 
time  the  University  hammer-throwers 
have  been  able  to  keep  in  training  during 
the  winter. 

R.  H.  Howe,  '10,  of  Hyde  Park,  has 
been  appointed  manager,  and  J.  Lincoln, 
2d,  '19,  of  Brookline,  assistant  manager 
of  the  Preshman  track  team. 

Crete* 

Besides  the  annual  fixtures  on  the 
schedule,  the  University  oarsmen  will 
meet  Princeton  on  Lake  Carnegie  during 
the  April  recess.  This  is  the  first  time  in 
three  years  that  the  two  crews  have  met. 
The  last  time  was  in  1913  when  Prince- 
ton won  a  triangular  regatta  against 
Harvard  and  Pennsylvania  in  the 
Charies  River  Basin.  The  renewal  of 
rowing  relations  with  Princeton  means 
that  the  system  of  triangular  competi- 
tion with  Yale  and  Princeton  now  covers 
the  fields  of  debating,  music,  and  all  of 
the  major  sports  except  track.  The  Uni- 
versity will  not  race  Annapolis  this  year. 
The  crew  schedules  in  full  are: 

University  Crew. 

Apr.  20.  Princeton  on  Lake  Carnegie. 
May  20.  Cornell  in  Charles  River  Basin. 
June  23.  Yale  on  Thames  at  New  London. 


Second  Univertiiy  Crew. 

Apr.  20.  Princeton  2d  on  Lake  Carnegie. 
May  13.  American  Henley  on  Schuykill  Rivor 

at  Philadelphia. 
June  22.  Yale  2d  on  Thames  at  New  London. 

Freshman  Crew, 

May  20.  Cornell  1010  in  Charles  River  Basin. 
June  23.  Yale    1910    on    Thames    at    New 
London. 

Freshman  Second  Crew. 
May    6.  Exeter  at  Exeter. 


The  University  association  football 
team  ended  an  unsuccessful  season  with 
defeats  in  the  four  final  league  games.  In 
a  hard,  driving  rain,  Yale  beat  Har- 
vard on  the  day  preceding  the  football 
contest.   The  University  had  constant 
chances  to  score,  and  kept  the  ball  in  the 
Blue  territory  most  of  the  game,  but 
poor  shooting  held  down  their  point 
total.    O.  G.  Daly,  '17,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  has  been  chosen  captain  of  the 
team  for  next  season,  and  Manager  J.  K. 
Hoyt.  Jr.,  '17,  of  New  York,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  intercollegiate 
league.  W.  B.  Clou^,  '18,  of  West  Rox- 
bury,  won  the  competition  for  second 
assistant  manager.  The  following  were 
awarded  insignia  for  the  season's  work: 
£.  H.  Bean,  '17,  of  MefaxMe;  R.  C. 
Cooke,  '18,  of  Newton  Centre;  O.  G. 
Daly,  '17,  of  Baltimore,  Md.;  Manager 
A.  Dixon,  dd,  '16,  of  Oak  Park,  111.;  H.  S. 
Freedman,  '17,  of  Brockton;  S.  A.  Hart- 
well,  Jr.,  '17,  of  Louisville,  Ky.;  V.  B. 
Kellett,  '18,  of  Hopedale;  D.  Moffat,  '10, 
of  New  York;  L.  G.  E.  Reilly,  '17,  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.;  T.  H.  Rice,  '17,  of 
Brookline;  S.  A.  Robinson,  '16,  of  Maka- 
weli,  Kauai,  Hawaii;  S.  A.  Smith,  '18,  of 
Arlington;  R.  W.  Wood,  Jr.,  '16,  of  East 
Hampton,  N.Y.;  Captain  W.  W.  Weld, 
'16,  of  Chestnut  Hill.  The  record  of  the 
final  games  was: 
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Nov.  10.  Yale*  2;  H..  1. 

24.  CorneU,  1;  H.,  0. 

Deo.    4.  Penn.,  2;  H..  1. 

6.  Haverford,  2;  H.,  1. 


The  Freshman  soccer  split  even  in  its 
final  gamest  winning  and  losing  two. 
The  following  were  awarded  numerals: 
J.  J.  Bertschmann,  of  New  York;  F.  B. 
Bradley,  of  Convent,  N  J.;  C.  J.  Coulter, 
of  Tuxedo  Park,  N.Y.;  E.  L.  Fbranoe,  df 
Dorchester;  G.  L.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  W.  C.  Heppenh^mer,  of  Jersey 
City,  NJ.;  Captain  £.  £.  Lucas,  of 
Sound  Beadi,  Conn.;  W.  J.  Margreve,  ol 
Cambridge;  £.  R.  Mitton,  of  Brookline; 
J.  S.  Hyers,  of  Cambridge;  Manager  H. 
P.  Perry,  of  Newton  Centre;  J.  Plreston, 
of  Lexington;  W.  S.  Thurber,  of  Milton; 
R.  O.  West,  of  Newton  Centre;  C.  P. 
Zukoaki,  of  Ferguson,  Wis.  The  scores 
of  the  kst  four  games  were: 

Nov.  10.  Andover.  4:  1919,  1. 

17.  1919*  8:  Middleees*  0. 

27.  Norwesiftn  A.  C.  4;  1919,  8. 
Deo.    4.  1919,  1;  Moeee  Brown,  0. 

FaU  tennis  was  brought  to  a  dose 
when  R.  N.  Williams,  2d,  '16,  won  the 
interdaas  title  for  the  Seniors  by  defeat- 
ing H.  G.  M.  KeUeher,  '18,  in  the  final 
match  by  a  score  of  6-3,  4-6, 6-0.  Ten- 
nis kst  fall  brou^t  out  the  record  num- 
ber of  142  entries  in  the  angles  tourna- 
ment. This  event  not  only  proved  its 
value  by  providing  practice  for  the  play- 
ers, but  brou^t  forward  several  new 
men  of  marked  ability.  The  diief  of 
these  was  R.  C.  Rand,  '10,  who  was 
runner-up  in  both  the  singes  and  dou- 
bles of  the  University  championships, 
and  who,  together  with  J.  Weber,  of 
Andover,  won  the  indoor  junior  doubles 
title  of  the  country  during  the  Christmas 
vacation. 


[March, 


The  Freshman  swimming  team,  o^ 
tained  by  R.  E.  Jackson,  of  Wakefidd, 
has  won  half  of  its  sb  contests  so  far  this 


Jao.    7.  1919,  44;  Rindse  High,  18. 
18.  1919.  68:  Doroheeter  Hich,  9. 
21.  HuDtington  School.  40;  1919,  22. 
25.  Brookline  High,  86;  1919,  19. 
27.  1919,  52;  Mechanic  Arte  High.  10. 
29.  Woroeeter  Academy,  39;  1919.  23. 

According  to  final  statistics,  162S  stu- 
dents engaged  in  athletics  between  the 
opening  of  Cdlege  and  the  Christmas 
recess.  The  qxxrt  calling  out  the  greatest 
number  was  football,  with  365  names. 
This  is  an  increase  of  19  over  1914,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Hau^ton  cup 
scrub  series  was  canceled.  The  total 
figure  is  subject  to  certain  qualifications. 
Baseball,  rowing,  and  lacrosse  had  short 
seasons,  and  many  enrolled  in  these 
sports  are  probably  induded  dsewliere 
in  the  list.  In  the  case  of  tennis  many 
taking  part  in  the  singles  tournament 
also  played  in  the  doubles  and  interdass 
contests.  There  is  jwobably  also  repeti- 
tion owing  to  the  indusion  of  hodcey, 
wrestling,  swimming,  fencing,  and  gym- 
nastics, which  properly  bebng  to  the 
winter  season.  The  summary: 

FooibaU. 


1914 

191S 

Univeraity, 

122 

150 

Freehnum, 

126 

128 

Interdaae, 

51 

87 

HaughtonCip, 

AoiPtfl^. 

47 

— 

Uniyenity, 

108 

90 

Freehman, 

89 

99 

Sinfl^. 

15 

— 

Wuernes, 

Traeh. 

13 

— 

UnlTenity, 

90 

148 

IVeshman, 

Tenfiii, 

88 

99 

Singles, 

— 

142 

Doubles, 

— 

62 

InterolMtt 


Total 


147 


48 
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Soeeer. 


Univerrity, 
Freshnuui, 
Inter<lormitory, 

1914 
46 
22 
42 

19U 
45 
24 

BasebaU. 

Univeraity, 
FreshmAD, 

29 
20 

65 

Hoekeff. 

Univeraity, 
FVeahman, 

7a 

72 

60 
80 

GymnaHies, 

C\sm  (irregular  attendance), 
Univernty  team. 

100 
28 

100 
80 

Lacrosse. 


Scrub  Series, 


30  40 


Fefwing, 
Uniyerrity  team,  24  26 


WresUing. 
Univenity  team. 

18 

51 

Swimming. 
UnlTernty  and  Freshman, 

Total. 

1324 

60 
1623 

Harvard,  Yale,  Brown,  M.I.T.,  and 
Springfield  T.S.  have  formed  a  wrestling 
league  which  will  hold  a  tournament  in 
the  Hemenway  Gymnasium  on  March  4. 
The  University  team  opened  its  season 
by  beating  Brown,  20  to  6.  Th««  have 
been  50  candidates  tor  the  University 
and  Freshman  squads.  F.  B.  Todd,  '18, 
<^  Boston,  won  the  competition  tot  sec- 
ond assistant  manager  of  the  wrestling 
team.  —  G.  A.  Percy,  '18,  of  Arlington, 
a  member  of  the  hockey  team,  holds  the 
strength  test  record  for  the  year  with  a 
mark  of  1442.4  points,  against  H.  R. 
Hardwidt's  total  of  1881  in  1015.— 
Although  the  fencing  team  won  its  first 
match  from  Bowdoin,  it  has  since  been 
beaten    by   both    Penn^rlvania    and 


Annapolis.  —  For  the  first  time  in  12 
years  Harvard  lost  to  Yale  in  diess  on 
the  day  before  the  football  game.  The 
8COTewas6}to8}.  The  four  competitors 
for  the  intercollegiate  chess  title  fin- 
ished in  the  following  order:  Columbia, 
PHnceton,  Harvard,  Yale. 

The  following  schedules  have  been 
announced  for  the  spring  sports: 

Univeriity  Baseball. 
Apr.  10.  Boston  Red  Soz. 
11.  Bowdoin. 
13.  Maine. 

15.  West  Point  at  West  Point. 

17.  Unirersity  of  Virginia  at  Charlottes* 

ville. 
10.  Annapolis  at  Annapolis. 

20.  Catholio  University  at  Washington. 

21.  Johns  Hopkins  at  Baltimore. 

22.  Columbia  at  New  York. 
25.  Bates. 

27.  Colby. 
20.  Vermont. 
May    2.  Georgetown. 

4.  University  of  \^rginia. 

6.  University     of     Pennsylvania     at 

Philadelphia. 
10.  Brown. 

12.  Amherst. 
17.  Holy  Cross. 

20.  Princeton  at  Princeton. 
24.  Dartmouth. 
27.  Holy  Cross  at  Worcester. 
80.  Brown  at  Providence. 
June    1.  Williams. 
3.  Princeton. 

7.  Boston  College. 

10.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

13.  Tufts. 

16.  Princeton. 

20.  Yale  at  New  Haven. 

21.  Yale. 

24.  Yale  (in  case  of  Ue). 

Unitersity  Track. 

Apr.  20.  Pennsylvania    Relay    Carnival    at 

Philadelphia. 
May    6.  Dual  meet  with  Cornell  at  Ithaca. 
13.  Dual  meet  with  Yale  at  Cambridge. 
26,  27.  I.  C.  A.  A.  A.  A.  meet  (place  not 
yet  decided). 

Fencing. 
Mar.  10.  Yale. 
Apr.     1.  I.  F.  A.  Preliminaries. 

14, 16.  I.  F.  A  Finals  at  New  York. 
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THE  GRADUATES. 


HARVARD  CLUBS. 

LONDON. 

The  Harvard  Club  of  London  gave  a 
luncheon  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  on  Dec.  7 
to  the  doctors  and  surgeons  of  the  Sec- 
ond Harvard  Hospital  Unit,  who  ar- 
rived in  London  a  few  days  before  on 
their  way  from  America  to  France  to 
replace  the  first  Harvard  Hospital  Unit. 
J.  H.  Seavems,  *81,  president,  presided 
at  the  luncheon.  Both  he  and  Lord 
Bryce,  who  was  present,  made  speeches 
on  the  service  which  Harvard  was  giving, 
and  the  thanks  due  from  Great  Britain 
to  America  for  the  moral  support  that 
has  been  and  is  being  given  to  the  Allies. 
Lieut.-Col.  Cheever  replied  in  a  speech 
which  outlined  the  work  done  by  Har- 
vard in  sending  these  Hospital  Units. 
The  occasion  closed  with  the  singing  of 
"Fan-  Harvard"  led  by  Col.  Cheever.  — 
The  Club  is  still  collecting  money  for 
the  relief  of  war  sufferers.  The  fund  has 
proved  peculiarly  valuable  because,  as 
it  is  unrestricted,  money  can  be  given 
wherever  the  need  is  most  pressing. 
The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  furnish  par- 
ticulars to  individuals  interested. 

MADISON,   WIS. 

Officers  elected  for  the  current  year 
are:  C.  DeW.  Jackson,  *94,  pres.;  P.  W. 
Carleton,  '06,  sec.-treas.;  G.  C.  Fiske, 
'94,  H.  T.  Sheldon,  / 1892-98,  and  O.  J. 
Campbell,  Jr.,  '03,  exec.  com. 

inNNBSOTA. 

Officers  elected  for  the  current  year 
are:  £.  P.  Davis,  '99,  pres.;  E.  S.  Thurs- 
ton, *98,  vice-pres.;  and  S.  H.  E.  Freund, 
'01.  sec.-tieas.  (205  Great  Northern  R.R. 
Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.). 

NEW  YORK  CITT. 

Monthly  meetings  of  the  First  Train- 
ing Regiment,  composed  of  the  business 


men  who  attended  the  Plattsbuig  Camps 
in  August  and  September,  1916,  have 
been  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  eadi 
month  in  the  Harvard  Club  with  an 
attendance  at  each  meeting  of  over  five 
hundred.  Prior  to  each  meeting  a  small 
dinner  is  held  by  the  Committee  on  Reg- 
imental Affairs  having  diarge  of  the 
winter's  work,  with  the  guests  ol  the 
evening  as  the  guests  of  the  committee. 
At  the  meeting  on  Dec.  6,  1916,  Capt. 
Halsted  Dorey,  who  was  the  Regimental 
Commander  at  Plattsburg,  ddivered  the 
lecture  of  the  evening,  and  Gen.  Wood 
spoke;  and  at  the  meeting  on  Jan.  3, 
1916,  Capt.  Gordon  Johnston  delivered 
the  lecture,  and  the  speakers  included 
Maj.-Gen.  John  F.  O'Ryan,  of  the  N.Y. 
National  Guard,  Lieut.  Cosmo  Hamil- 
ton, of  the  Anti-Aircraft  Corps  of  the 
British  Naval  Air  Service,  Capt.  An- 
drews, of  the  U.S.  Cavalry,  and  Gen. 
^Wood.  At  the  meeting  on  Feb.  7,  Capt. 
Dorey  delivered  the  lecture,  and  the 
speakers  included  Capt.  John  Giffard  ol 
the  British  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  and 
Major  William  I.  Westervelt,  of  the 
Ordnance  Department,  U.S.A. 

The  Harvard  Engineering  Society  has 
had  some  interesting  meetings  in  the 
Club.  On  Oct.  29,  Capt.  T.  M.  Robins 
and  Halsted  Dorey,  U.S.A.,  spoke  on  the 
engineering  phases  of  the  preparedness 
movement;  at  the  annual  dinner  on  Dec. 
11,  Gen.  Wood,  Hon.  Frederic  A.  Dd- 
ano,  '85,  Pres.  Ira  N.  Hollis,  of  the  Wor- 
cester Poljrtechnic  Institute,  and  Prof. 
C.  R.  Mann,  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion, were  the  speakers;  at  a  meeting  on 
Jan.  29,  Prof.  J.  B.  Woodworth  spoke 
on  the  first  Shaler  Memorial  Expedition 
to  South  America,  and  at  a  meeting  on 
Feb.  9,  Capt.  Ernest  F.  Robinson  spoke 
again  on  the  uses  of  engineers  in  warfare. 
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On  Jan.  28,  the  Harvard  Law  School 
Association  of  New  York  City  held  its 
annual  meeting.  The  officers  and  execu- 
tive committee  gave  a  dinner  before  the 
meeting  to  the  guests  of  the  evening.  At 
the  meeting  James  Byrne,  '77,  President 
of  the  Association,  presided,  and  intro- 
duced Prof.  Leon  Dupries,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louvain,  Belgium,  who  read  an 
address  on  civil  service  in  Europe.  Hon. 
Elihu  Root,  LL.D.  1907,  then  made  an 
eloquent  speech  of  welcome  to  Prof. 
Dupriez,  and  his  compatriot,  M.  de 
Sadeleer,  the  Belgian  Minister  of  State, 
who  replied  expressing  gratitude  for 
what  America  has  done  and  is  doing  for 
his  country.  The  last  speaker  of  the  eve- 
ning was  Prof.  Rosooe  Pound,  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
Pres.,  William  Church  Osbom.  LL.B. 
'88;  vice-presidents,  Victor  Morawetz, 
LL.B.  '78,  Samuel  H.  Ordway,  LL.B. 
'83,  Augustus  N.  Hand,  '90,  LL.B.  '94; 
treas.,  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Jr.,  LL.B.  '12; 
secretary,  Albert  L.  Loomis,  LL.B.  '12; 
exec,  com.,  Albert  Stickney,  *97,  LL.B. 
'00,  Philip  A.  CarroU,  '02,  LL.B.  '05, 
Ogden  L.  Mills,  '04.  LL.B.  '07,  Winthfop 
W.  Aldrich,  '07,  LL.B.  '10,  Van  S. 
Merle-Smith,  LL.B.  '14. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Har- 
vard Club  on  Dec.  10,  Lieut.  Cosmo 
Hamilton,  of  the  Anti-Aircraft  Corps  of 
the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service,  talked  on 
the  human  side  of  the  war.  At  the 
monthly  meeting  on  Jan.  14,  Dr.  Rich- 
ard P.  Strong,  Ph.B.,  Yale,  '93;  M.D., 
Johns  Hopkins,  '97;  Sc.D.,  Yale,  '16, 
Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine  in  Har- 
vard University,  who  was  Director  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  Sanitary  Com- 
mission to  Serbia,  gave  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  the  typhus  fever  epidemic  in 
Serbia,  with  an  account  of  the  means 
used  to  eradicate  the  disease.  On  Thurs- 
day, Jan.  20,  Percy  D.  Haughton,  '99, 


and  R.  W.  P.  Brown,  '98,  gave  a  football 
talk  with  moving  pictures.  Before  the 
meeting  a  dinner  was  given  to  Messrs. 
Haughton  and  Brown  by  the  officers  and 
board  of  managers  and  the  friends  of 
Messrs.  Hau^ton  and  Brown,  including 
particulariy  the  football  men.  At  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Club,  on  Feb.  8, 
Arthur  Ruhl,  '99,  who  had  recently  re- 
turned from  Europe,  where  he  has  been 
during  the  great  part  of  the  war  as  a 
correspondent,  spoke  on  his  experiences, 
especially  in  eastern  Europe. 

The  Sunday  afternoon  concerts  began 
on  Sunday,  Jan.  9,  and  continued  until 
Sunday,  Feb.  27.  On  Jan.  9,  there  was  a 
concert  by  the  Hoffmann  String  Quartet 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  on 
Jan.  16,  Francis  Rogers,  '91,  gave  a  song 
recital  in  substitution  for  Herbert  With- 
erspoon,  who  had  been  suddenly  taken 
ill;  on  Jan.  23,  David  Sapirstein  gave  a 
piano  recital;  on  Jan.  80,  there  was  a 
concert  by  Hans  Kronold,  'cello,  and 
Lewis  Williams,  '00,  piano;  on  Feb.  0, 
Albert  Spalding  gave  a  violin  recital;  on 
Feb.  13,  there  was  a  song  recital  by  Lam- 
bert Murphy,  '08,  and  Myron  W.  Whit- 
ney, '95;  on  Feb.  20,  there  was  a  concert 
by  the  Boston  String  Quartet  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra;  and  on  Feb. 
27,  a  song  recital  by  David  Bispham. 
These  mid-winter  concerts  have  become 
a  very  popular  institution. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Club  was 
held  on  Thursday,  Feb.  17.  It  was  de- 
voted to  reminiscences  of  the  history  of 
the  Club  in  commemoration  of  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  first  Harvard 
Club  dinner.  This  first  dinner  was  given 
by  Frederick  A.  Lane,  '49,  subsequently 
President  of  the  Club,  at  Delmonioo's  on 
Feb.  22,  1860.  The  speakers  were  Pres. 
Hill,  Dr.  Jared  Sparks,  William'' M. 
Evarts,  representing  Yale,  George  Ban- 
croft, Dr.  Bellows,  Dr.  Willard  Parker, 
Jos^h  H.  Choate,  J.  L.  Sibley,  labra- 
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rian  of  HutukL  Rev.  £.  £.  Hale,  "and 
Lawrence,  hero  o£  Fort  Fisher,"  and  a 
poem  by  Oliver  Wenddl  Holmes  was 
read.  At  the  fiftieth  anniversary  dinner 
on  F^.  17,  Amory  G.  Hodges,  74, 
presided,  and  the  speakers  were  Francis 
R.  Appleton,  '75,  "The  Oub  from  1870- 
80,"  Evert  Jansen  Wendell,  '82,  '"The 
Club  from  1880-00,"  and  Thomas  W. 
Slocum,  '90,  on  recent  history.  The 
music  was  in  charge  of  the  Chorister, 
Francis  Rogers  '91. 

Langdon  P.  Marnn,  '98,  Sec 

OMAHA. 

The  annual  meeting  and  banquet  of 
the  Harvard  Club  of  Omaha  was  held  on 
Nov.  20.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  F.  A.  Brogan,  '85,  pres.;  C.  S. 
Elgutter,  '87,  vice-pres.;  Alan  McDon- 
ald, '12,  sec.;  and  H.  W.  Yates,  '01, 
treas. 


man,  and  Henry  Butler,  '97,  secretary. 
A  committee  consisting  of  J.  W.  Ford, 
A.M.  '11,  H.  A.  Butler,  '97,  and  G.  E. 
Dudley,  '99,  was  appointed  to  draft  a 
constitution. 

NEWS  FROM  TEEE  CLASSES. 

V  Tlie  peraonal  newi  b  compiled  from  io- 
formation  furniabed  by  the  Cla»  Secretaries, 
and  by  the  Secretaries  of  Harvard  Quba  and 
Associations,  and  from  other  reliable  sources. 
The  Talne  of  this  department  micfat  be  greatly 
enhanced  if  Harvard  men  everywhere  would 
contribute  to  it.  Responsibility  for  errors 
should  rest  with  the  Editor. 

%E*  It  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to 
assign  recent  Harvard  men  to  their  proper 
Class,  since  many  who  call  themselves  class- 
mates take  their  degrees  in  different  jrsars.  It 
sometimes  happens,  therefore,  that,  in  the 
news  furnished  by  the  Secretaries,  the  Class 
rating  of  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue  is  not 
strictly  followed. 

%E*  Much  additional  i>erBonal  news  will  be 
found  in  the  reports  of  the  Harvard  Clubs,  in 
the  Corporation  and  Overseers*  Beeocds,  and 
in  the  University  Notes. 


PABI8,   FRANCS. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Club  was 
bdd  on  Nov.  80,  about  75  members 
being  present.  Among  the  speakers  were 
the  Hon.  W.  G.  Sharp,  American  Am- 
bassador, Prof.  C.  H.  Grandgent,  '88, 
and  A.  P.  Andrew,  Ph.D.  *99. 

WASHINGTON,   D.C. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Washington 
Harvard  Club  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  Feb.  9.  The  following  are  officers  for 
the  current  year:  George  N.  Henning, 
*94,  pres.;  Samuel  £.  Winslow,  '85, 
Daniel  W.  Shea,  *86,  Walter  R.  Tucker- 
man,  '08,  Story  B.  Ladd,  '78,  vice-presi- 
dents; John  W.  Davidge,  '02,  sec.; 
Pickering  Dodge,  '70,  treas. 

TOC7NGSTOWN,  O. 

On  Jan.  6,  a  preliminary  meeting  of 
Harvard  men  in  Youngstown  was  held 
for  the  purpose  ol  forming  a  Harvard 
Club.  Richard  Jones,  Jr.,  '90,  was  chair- 


1888. 
James  Lloyd  WeUington  died  at  his 
home  in  Swansea  on  Feb.  11,  1916. 
He  was  bom  in  Templeton  on  Jan.  27, 
1818,  the  son  of  Rev.  Charles  and  Ann 
(Smith)  Wellington.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  obtained  at  the  New  Salem 
Academy.  In  College  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  Medical  School  in 
1842,  from  1840  to  1842  being  assist- 
ant surgeon  to  the  Seventh  Massa- 
chusetts Infantry.  He  immediately  on 
graduation  took  up  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Swansea,  where  he  has 
remained  ever  since,  the  leading  citi- 
zen of  the  town.  Two  sons  and  two 
daughters  survive  him,  and  a  grand- 
son graduated  from  Harvard  in  1900. 
Dr.  Wellington  was  the  senior  alum- 
nus of  both  the  College  and  the  Medi- 
cal School.  Samuel  Sewall  Greeley, 
'44,  of  Chicago,  now  becomes  the 
oldest  living  graduate  of  the  College; 
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three  members  of  the  Class  of  1848  in 
the  Medical  School  are  still  living. 

1845. 
Wimam  Henry  DaTison  died  at 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  on  Jan.  81,  1016.  He 
was  bom  in  Boston  on  Oct.  24,  1824, 
the  son  of  Andrew  Cunningham  and 
Nancy  Thomas  (Iverson)  Davison. 
He  went  to  Florida  during  the  Civil 
War  and  became  a  Confederate  re- 
serve, engaged  in  engineering  work. 
He  was  a  civil  engineer  by  profession 
and  for  many  years  filled  the  position 
of  city  engineer  and  county  surveyor 
in  Pensacola.  Fifty  years  ago  he  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Jeanie  Cameron  Dow.  They 
had  no  children,  but  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life  Davison  lived  happily 
with  his  wife's  grandchildren.  He  was 
a  loyal  Harvard  man  and  was  one  of 
the  respected  citisens  of  Florida. 

1852. 
Dr.  David  W.  Cheever,  acting  secre- 
tary of  the  Class,  died  in  Boston  on 
Dec.  27,  1915.  He  took  the  degree  of 
M.D.  in  1858  and  was  given  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  LL.D.  in  1894.  He 
was  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  from 
1875  to  1882,  of  Surgery  from  1882  to 
1898,  since  which  time  he  has  been 
Professor  Emeritus.  From  1890  to 
1908  he  was  an  Overseer  of  Harvard 
College.  Dr.  Cheever  was  eminent  in 
his  profession,  one  of  those  who  had 
done  most  in  the  advancement  of  sur- 
gical knowledge  and  practice  in  Amer- 
ica. This  phase  of  his  work  will  be 
taken  up  in  a  special  article  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Magazine, 

1858. 
The  death  of  Prof.  James  Clarke 
White,  M.D.,  which  occurred  at  his 
residence,  259  Marlborough  St.,  Bos- 
ton, after  a  disability  of  some  months' 


duration,  leaves  ex-President  Eliot  as 
the  last  survivor  of  that  long  line  of 
College  officers  contributed  by  the 
Class  of  1858  to  the  building  up  of  the 
University.    From  a  class  numbering 
88  members,  —  the  largest  class  ever 
graduated  at  that  date,  —  and  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  two  in  after 
years  through  the  reinstating  of  mem- 
bers who  had  failed  from  no  fault  of 
their  own  to  complete  the  course  (the 
next  largest  dass  was  that  of  1852,  and 
this  graduated  87  members  and  added 
one  later).  Harvard  has  drawn  from 
'53,  besides  a  President  of  forty  years' 
standing,  a  Fellow,  a  Dean,  a  Libra- 
rian, two  Overseers,  two  Instructors, 
three    Lecturers,    three   Tutors,    six 
Assistant   Professors,   and   four  full 
Professors.    Of  these  four  Dr.  White 
was  one,  and  he  filled  the  responsible 
chair  of  Dermatology  for  a  whole  gen- 
eration, pursuing  all  the  while  cognate 
activities  connected  with  such  lines  of 
research,  for  years  enough  to  bring  the 
total  of  his  service  to  the  College  up  to 
more  than  forty  years,  during  which 
he  never  gave  up  an  exacting,  general, 
private  practice.  He  was  the  specialist 
in  skin  diseases  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  and  an  untiring  lec- 
turer and  instructor  in  his  chosen 
branches.   His  list  of  professional  dis- 
tinctions, granted  him  at  home  and  all 
over  Europe,  fills  two  octavo  pages  in 
the  published  record  of  his  Class.  He 
was  greatly  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  an  association  of  the  Alumni  of 
our  Medical  School,  and  in  advancing 
the  quality  of  the  professional  teaching 
to  be  had  there,  and  in  recognizing  the 
obligations  of  the  School  to  President 
Eliot  through  the  unique  process  of 
conferring  upon  that  all-accomplished 
layman  the  degree  of  Medicinae  DoC" 
tor.   Dr.  White  was  bom  at  Belfast, 
Me.,  July  7, 1888.  His  pioneer  Ameri- 
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can  ancestor  was,  when  an  infant, 
rescued  from  the  siege  of  Londonderry 
in  1705,  and  twenty  years  later  was 
brought  to  this  country,  to  settle,  with 
his  immigrant  household,  at  London- 
derry, N.H.  When  the  young  subject 
of  this  notice  reached  Cambridge  to 
take  the  fall  examinations  in  August, 
1840,  then  a  lad  of  16,  and  an  utter 
stranger  to  the  place,  the  people  and 
all  their  ways,  he  was  driven  out  in  a 
chaise  from  West  St.,  Boston,  by  his 
father,  at  the  unearthly  hour  of  half- 
past  five  in  the  morning.  The  exami- 
nations began  at  six.  They  occupied 
seven  hours.  His  father  was  a  busy 
manufacturer  who  believed  in  the 
boy*s  pluck,  but  knew  that  he  was 
poorly  fitted.  Belfast  was  no  place  to 
fit  for  Harvard,  but  it  was  the  best 
they  could  do.  He  saw  in  his  son  a 
strong  leaning  toward  the  natural 
sciences  and  this  was  the  basis  of  his 
faith.  He  meant  to  back  the  boy  up  to 
the  limit  of  his  means.  So  he  left  him, 
picketed  out  alone  for  a  year  in  Divin- 
ity Hall,  —  commended  him  to  the 
good  graces  of  the  authorities,  and 
did  not  fail  to  make  it  appear  that 
White  had  behind  him  the  sort  of 
father  who  is  worth  everything  to  a 
beginner  in  a  strange  land.  White 
seems  to  have  roomed  alone  for  a 
while,  but  the  year  or  two  following 
found  him  in  the  attic  of  Massachu- 
setts Hall,  sharing  a  room  with  a  chum 
considerably  his  senior,  who  came  out 
in  the  end  the  tenth  scholar  and  chap- 
lain of  his  class.  White  did  not  seem 
to  put  a  high  value  on  College  rank, 
but  was  not  slow  to  make  himself 
known  among  votaries  of  natural  his- 
tory and  science.  His  part  on  gradu- 
ating was  "  Aristotle,  the  Naturalist," 
with  liberty  to  substitute  any  other 
preferred  natural  history  topic.  The 
rooms  of  the  Natural  History  Society 


were  on  the  ground  floor  of  Massa- 
chusetts Hall,  and  from  his  attic  room, 
which  was  the  room  occupi^  through- 
out his  student  days  by  President 
Quincy,  backing  on  the  great  sun- 
dial which  looks  out  toward  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  across  the  Square, 
White  made  the  rooms  of  the  Society 
a  habitual  resort  for  his  leisure  hours. 
Dr.  White  was  married  in  1862  to  a 
niece  of  Dr.  Rufus  Ellis,  of  the  First 
Church  in  Boston.  She  died  in  1888, 
leaving  him  with  three  sons.  In  1013, 
when  sixty  years  out  of  College,  Dr. 
White  printed  in  this  Magazine  por- 
tions of  a  journal  kept  by  him  in  great 
detail  throughout  his  undergraduate 
years,  and  this  proved  most  attractive 
reading  to  contemporaries,  as  well  as 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  annals  of 
Harvard. 

1854. 

Joseph  R.  Websteb,  Acting  Sec^ 
Lexington. 

Benjamin  Joy  Jeffries  died  Nov.  21, 
1915,  in  Boston,  where  he  was  bom  on 
March  26,  1833.  He  was  a  son  of  Dr. 
John  and  Ann  Geyer  (Amory)  Jeffries. 
He  was  descended  from  a  long  line  of 
Harvard  graduates.  His  father,  John 
Jeffries  (Har.  1815),  was  a  prominent 
physician  of  Boston,  where  he  prac- 
tised 57  years.  His  grandfather,  John 
(Har.  1763),  was  also  a  Boston  physi- 
cian, and  was  Surgeon-General  of  His 
Majesty's  forces  in  America.  In  1785 
he  crossed  the  English  Channel  from 
England  to  France  in  a  balloon,  the 
first  person  to  accomplish  the  feat. 
David  Jeffries,  the  father  of  the  elder 
John  (Har.  1737),  was  for  more  than 
thirty  years  treasurer  of  the  t<rwn  of 
Boston.  David's  father,  also  named 
David,  graduated  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1708,  and  was  ranked  first 
in  his  Class,  the  College  rank  of  the 
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students  being  at  that  time  based 
upon  the  prominence  of  their  families. 
His  father,  David,  son  of  David  of 
Rhoad,  Wiltshire,  England,  was  the 
6rst  of  the  family  to  come  to  America. 
Benjamin  Joy  Jeffries  was  fitted  for 
College  at  the  Boston  Latin  School. 
At  Harvard  he  did  not  strive  for  Col- 
lege rank,  but  his  genial  nature  gave 
him  ready  entrance  to  the  social  socie- 
ties. He  was  a  member  of  the  Hasty 
Pudding  Club,  of  the  Porcellian  Club, 
of  Psi  Upsilon,  of  the  Med.  Fac.,  pres- 
ident and  treasurer  of  the  Institute  of 
1770,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Polymnia,  the  last  named  a  society 
originated  in  and  restricted  to  the 
Class.  The  following  account  of  Jef- 
fries*s  life  after  he  left  College  was 
written  by  himself  for  the  Class  Re- 
port of  1894:  "  In  September  of  our 
graduating  year  I  decided  to  follow 
my  father's  and  grandfather's  profes- 
sion, and  entered  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School,  also  joining  the  Tremont 
Medical  School,  which  was  practically 
the  summer  school  of  Harvard.  I 
came  besides  under  the  special  tuition 
of  my  father,  with  whom  I  lived  where 
I  do  now,  15  Chestnut  Street,  Boston. 
In  1857  I  took  my  medical  degree  and 
my  A.M.  degree  from  Harvard,  and 
immediately  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  In 
the  winter  of  1857-58  I  went  to 
Europe  to  continue  my  medical  stud- 
ies at  Vienna.  Leaving  there  in  the 
spring  of  1859,  and  after  traveling 
as  in  the  previous  summer,  came  to 
Paris,  where  I  studied  a  short  time, 
and  then  went  to  Edinburgh,  Dublin, 
and  London.  I  returned  home  in  the 
fall  of  1859,  and  commenced  practice 
with  my  father,  following  only  dis- 
eases of  the  skin  and  diseases  of  the 
eye,  these  being  what  I  had  paid  es- 
pecial attention  to  whilst  in  Europe. 


The  social  and  political  unrest  preced- 
ing the  breaking  out  of  the  slavery 
rebellion  was  no  time  for  the  advance- 
ment of  medical  science.  Prevented 
from  going  into  the  field,  I  did,  as  a 
member  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets,  the 
work  they  were  called  on  to  do  during 
the  war.  Being  elected  surgeon,  after 
garrison  duty  at  Fort  Warren,  I  was 
almost  constantly  employed  as  Acting 
Assistant  Surgeon  by  the  National 
Government,  for  the  examination  of 
volunteers.  At  the  close  of  the  Rebel- 
lion I  was  Post  Surgeon  at  Fort  Win- 
throp,  Boston  Harbor,  being  finally 
mustered  out  of  service  when  the  Post 
was  given  up.  I  immediately  resumed 
my  special  professional  work,  and  in 
1866  was  chosen  Surgeon  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Charitable  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary,  founded  by  my  father  in 
1827,  where  I  am  still  on  the  ophthal- 
mic staff.  I  also  had  two  other  similar 
hospital  appointments,  which  I  held 
till  quite  recently;  namely,  at  the 
Carney  Hospital  and  the  New  Eng- 
land Hospital  for  Women  and  Chil- 
dren. In  1871  I  gave  a  university 
course  of  lectures  at  Cambridge,  on 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  vision; 
also  two  other  popular  courses  under 
the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History 
in  the '  Lowell  Free  Courses.'  For  one 
term  I  was  connected  as  university 
teacher  with  the  Harvard  Medical 
School.  For  one  year  I  gave  courses  of 
lectures  in  my  specialties  at  the  Berk- 
shire Medical  College  at  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  I  have  served  many  years  on 
the  Council  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History,  as  also  my  term  as 
Vice-President,  and  was  on  the  Build- 
ing Committee  for  their  present  struc- 
ture. When  studying  in  Europe,  I 
was  greatly  impressed  with  the  almost 
universal  use  of  the  more  dangerous 
chloroform  instead  of  safer  ether;  and 
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I  resolved,  if  opportunity  ever  offered, 
to  endeavor  to  introduce  the  employ- 
ment of  the  latter.  This  I  was  enabled 
to  do  at  the  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Ophthalmological  Congress  in 
London,  1872.  I  then  read  a  paper  on 
the  subject,  and  fully  illustrated  it  by 
the  exhibition  of  ether  in  the  London 
hospitals,  especially  in  ophthalmic 
surgery.  From  that  time  ether  vernu 
chloroform  has  fought  its  way  as  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  and  hence  fa- 
talities have  greatly  diminished.  The 
study  of  the  chromatic  sense,  apart 
from  the  sense  of  form,  had  always 
interested  me;  and  as  soon  as  Profes- 
sor Holmgren,  of  Upsala,  published  in 
1876  his  method  of  detecting  defects 
of  this  sense,  I  followed  up  the  investi- 
gation of  color-blindness,  and  showed 
the  very  practical  bearing  of  the  sub- 
ject, ineoTporating  my  results  in  a 
book  which  has  become  the  manual 
for  examiners,  and  adopted  by  the 
government.  By  lectures,  papers,  and 
addresses  I  aroused  public  interest  in 
the  subject,  and  disseminated  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  dangers  associated  with 
the  defect.  By  this  means  I  succeeded 
in  putting  and  keeping  a  law  of  con- 
trol on  the  statute  books  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  reference  to  the  railroads. 
The  forms  and  methods  of  opposition 
which  I  had  to  contend  with  are  but 
little  known,  and,  if  told,  would  be 
hardly  credited.  My  work  has,  how- 
ever, already  induced  action  in  other 
States  of  the  Union.  My  endeavors  at 
Washington  for  an  international  com- 
mission in  recognition  of  the  dangers, 
and  the  establishment  of  laws  of  con- 
trol, caused  action  to  be  taken  by  our 
government  in  the  navy,  army,  and 
merchant  marine,  and  the  incorpora- 
tion of  recommendations  for  protec- 
tioDk  in  the  International  Maritime 
Congress  at  Washington  in  1889.  Like 


other  investigators,  I  also  soon  found 
and  recognised  the  lack  of  education 
of  the  norwtal  color-sense,  even  in  our 
industrial  communities,  and  set  to 
work  to  introduce  proper  primary  in- 
struction by  means  of  an  amplification 
of  Professor  Hugo  Magnus's  Color 
Chart,  now  adopted  by  the  Boston 
Public  Schools.  Some  hours  every  day 
for  many  years  have  been  stolen  from 
a  busy  professional  life  to  carry  on  and 
help  others  carry  on  these  most  prac- 
tical reforms  pro  homo  pMieo,  Jan.  4, 
1872,  I  married  Marian,  the  elder 
daughter  of  Charles  Franklin  and 
Mary  Harriot  Shimmin.  To  us  were 
bom,  Charles  Shimmin  and  Marian. 
My  wife  died  Nov.  12,  1888.  My  son 
takes  this  year  his  preliminary  exam- 
ination at  Harvard,  to  there  represent 
the  sixth  generation  of  his  family." 
The  son,  Charles,  died  of  typhoid 
fever  in  his  Freshman  year  in  College. 
The  daughter,  Marian,  recently  mar- 
ried to  Dr.  James  Howard  Means,  '07, 
has  continued  to  live  with  her  father 
since  the  death  of  Mrs.  Jeffries  in 
1888,  and  "  has  taken  the  most  de- 
voted care  of  him  in  his  declining 
years."  Jeffries  held  the  post  of  oph- 
thalmic surgeon  to  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  till 
1902,  giving  to  the  Infirmary  86  years 
of  **  devoted  service."  He  continued 
private  practice  until  three  or  four 
years  ago.  "  He  was  a  member  of 
many  local,  national,  and  interna- 
tional ophthalmological  societies  and 
congresses,  and  of  other  medical  and 
scientific  societies."  His  published 
books  and  scientific  papers  number 
more  than  thirty.  "  He  was  much 
interested  in  local  colonial  history,  in 
which  his  ancestry  for  several  genera- 
tions had  played  a  conspicuous  part." 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Thursday 
Evening  and  Somerset  Clubs.*  He  was 
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very  fond  of  the  ocean  and  yachting, 
and  spent  many  summers  at  Swamp- 
scott  and  on  the  shores  of  Hingham 
Harbor,  and  latterly,  at  Marblehead. 
"  He  was  greatly  endeared  to  many  of 
the  surviving  members  of  the  medical 
profession  and  to  his  classmates,  now 
reduced  to  five  in  number.**  Since 
Coolidge's  death  in  1907  Jeffries  has 
been  Class  Secretary.  In  the  words  of 
the  late  Dr.  James  Clarke  White, 
whose  tribute  to  his  friend  Jeffries  was 
his  last  contribution  to  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  from 
which  the  above  quotations  have  been 
taken,  Jeffries  was  "  an  honorable, 
genial  man.*'  —  Eugene  Llewellyn 
White,  son  of  James  and  Lydia  L. 
White,  was  bom  at  Belfast,  Maine, 
Jan.  81,  1833.  After  graduation  he 
studied  law  for  some  time  in  the  oflSce 
of  Clifford  and  Adams,  Portland,  Me. 
He  was  in  Iowa  for  a  time,  and  then  he 
went  to  California,  tn  1869-71  he  was 
employed  in  the  U.S.  Revenue  De- 
partment at  San  Francisco.  Later, 
^  his  home  was  in  San  Rafael  many 
years,  where  he  was  connected  with  a 
water  company.  After  his  wife  died,  he 
went  to  Port  Orford  (Curry  County), 
Oregon,  to  be  with  a  brother,  and  he 
died  there  on  Jan.  ft9,  1914.  He  had 
no  children."  He  was  a  cousin  of 
the  late  James  Clarke  White,  of  the 
Class  of  1853.  —  Joseph  Alezandtr 
HofaneSy  son  of  Alexander  and  Elica 
A.  Holmes,  was  bom  at  Kingston, 
June  20,  1832,  and  died  there  July  20, 
1918.  He  was  fitted  for  College  at  a 
school  in  Kingston  and  by  a  private 
tutor  at  Cambridge.  After  graduating 
he  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
and  received  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in 
1856.  He  was  for  a  time  in  the  law 
oflSce  of  C.  W.  Loring  in  Boston,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  Bar  in 
November,  1857,  but  he  never  prac- 


tised. In  1858  he  entered  the  office  in 
Boston  of  the  Fall  River  and  Old  Col- 
ony Railroad  Company,  of  which  his 
father  was  president.  "  After  some 
years  he  retired  from  business,  and 
lived  ever  after  on  hit  large  estate  in 
Kingston,  in  which  he  took  great 
pride.  When  he  died  he  had  been 
chairman  of  the  Parish  Committee  of 
the  Unitarian  Church  at  Kingston 
twenty-nine  years,  had  been  its  lead- 
ing layman,  and  had  taken  great  inter- 
est in  the  concerns  of  the  church  and 
fellowship.  For  a  long  time  his  large 
house  was  a  center  of  social  life  for  the 
young  people  of  the  town,  in  whom  he  • 
always  took  great  interest.  He  was  a 
good  friend  to  many  poor  or  struggling 
people  who  needed  a  little  help,  and 
was  not  careful  about  getting  his  loans 
back.  For  the  rest,  he  held  no  public 
offices,  and  lived  a  retired  life.  For  the 
last  fifteen  years  he  was  considerably 
broken  in  health.   He  never  married." 

1855. 
£.  H.  Abbot,  Sec^ 
14  Beaoon  St..  Bottoa. 
"^nUard  Flagg  Bliss  died  in  a  hot* 
pital  at  Leesburg,  Va.,  Oct.  8,  1915. 
His  father  was  Oramel  Bliss  and  his 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Flagg.  He 
was  bom  in  Vermont,  Nov.  29,  1829. 
He  studied  at  Phillips  Academy,  Exe- 
ter, from  1850  to  1852,  and  then  en« 
tered  our  class  as  Sophomore.  After 
leaving  College,  Bliss  taught  school  in 
Meadville,  Pa.,  and  in  1856  became  an 
Instructor  in  Washington  University, 
St.  Loub,  where  he  continued  until 
1858.  He  then  visited  Europe  and 
pursued  classical  studies  at  one  or 
more  German  universities,  traveling 
in  Italy  and  Greece.  He  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  1859,  and  re- 
sumed teaching  in  Washington  Uni- 
versity.    He  was  for  a  short  time  a 
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professor  in  the  Illinois  State  Univer- 
sity, but  he  resigned  in  1860,  married 
Miss  Lizzie  Tyler,  of  Vermont,  and 
took  up  farming  in  Dorchester,  111., 
and  later  in  Pana,  in  the  same  State, 
where  he  was  successful  and  resided 
for  many  years.  After  the  death  of  his 
wife,  several  years  ago,  he  sold  his 
farm  and  removed  to  Virginia,  and 
thenceforth  made  his  home  with  his 
son  at  Sterling,  Va.,  where  the  son  also 
is  engaged  in  farming. 

1857. 
Db.  F.  H.  Bbown,  8ee.t 
15  SUte  St.,  Boston. 
A  reception  and  banquet  were  given 
to  R.  M.  Morse  at  the  Hotel  Somerset 
on  the  evening  of  Dec.  16,  1915,  by 
the  Boston  University  Law  School  As- 
sociation. Hon.  John  E.  Hannigan 
presided  and  introduced  the  speakers. 
Some  500  members  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion were  present  and  joined  heartily 
in  expressions  of  esteem  and  regard 
for  the  "Marvel  of  the  Profession.** 
Among  the  number  were  justices  of  the 
courts  and  other  distinguished  men. 
Many  members  of  the  bar  were  called 
on  and  responded  with  testimonials 
of  cordial  esteem  for  the  principles 
which  had  governed  the  56  years  of 
his  professional  life,  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  high  standard  of  propriety  in 
the  court-room.  He  was  pronounced 
unimpeachable  in  every  professional 
and  personal  relation,  his  life  consti- 
tuting a  record  of  usefulness  and  influ- 
ence for  the  good  which  may  satisfy 
any  ambition.  In  giving  his  thanks  for 
the  reception  of  his  friends  Morse  en- 
tertained the  gathering  with  a  review 
of  his  professional  life,  and  of  dis- 
tinguished lawyers  he  had  met  and 
heard.  He  closed  with  these  words: 
'*  Our  profession  has  a  great  work  to 
do  and  must  always  be  the  principal 


constructive  and  conservative  force 
not  only  in  settling  disputes  and  en- 
forcing rights,  but  in  securing  to  all 
the  people  the  guaranties  of  the  con- 
stitution to  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  of  resisting  radical 
changes  in  our  system  of  government 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  of 
promoting  every  rational  movement 
of  progress.**  —  John  Davis  Long  was 
born  in  Buckfield,  Me.,  Oct.  27,  1888, 
and  died  at  his  home  in  Hingham, 
Aug.  28,  1916.  As  a  loyal  son  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  and  of  the  University, 
as  a  school-teacher,  as  a  legislator, 
lieutenant-governor  and  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  as  a  high-toned  mem- 
ber of  his  chosen  profession,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  the  Cabinets  of  McEinley 
and  Roosevelt,  as  a  graceful  public 
speaker,  as  a  genial  and  lovable  man 
to  all  whom  he  met,  as  a  consistent 
Christian  and  a  supporter  of  many 
organizations  in  charity  and  in 
church  bodies  —  such  was  Long.  In 
all  his  relations  with  his  Class,  his 
University,  his  political,  national,  pa- 
triotic, benevolent,  church,  and  social 
friends,  he  was  ever  the  same  earnest, 
•incere,  consistent  Christian  gentle- 
man. His  funeral  at  the  Hingham 
church  was,  as  he  would  have  wished 
it,  most  simple,  and  his  body  was 
followed  to  the  grave  on  foot  by  a 
large  body  of  sincere  mourners.  W. 
R.  Thayer  contributed  a  memob  to 
the  Oraduaies*  Magassine  of  December. 
— -  Charles  Victor  Mapes  was  bom  in 
New  York,  July  4,  1886,  and  died  at 
his  home  in  the  same  city  Jan.  23, 
1916.  He  was  the  son  of  James  Jay 
(LL.D.  of  Williams)  and  Sophia  (Fur- 
man)  Mapes.  His  grandfather  on  the 
paternal  side,  Jonas  Mapes,  was  a 
major-general  in  command  of  New 
York  State  forces  in  and  around  New 
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York  in  the  War  of  1812.  All  his  an- 
cestors on  this  side  were  farmers  on 
Long  Island  back  to  1640,  when 
Thomas  Mapes  came  from  England 
and  settled  at  Southold,  N.  Y.  In  1859 
Mapes  joined  with  B.  M.  Whitlock  in 
the  business  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, fertilizers,  etc.  Since  1877  he 
has  been  vice-president  and  president 
of  the  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Company  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  investigation  of  the  special  re- 
quirements of  soils,  climate,  etc.,  as 
well  as  to  the  distinctive  habits  of 
growth  of  plants,  rotation  of  crops, 
and  general  conditions.  Reports  and 
scientific  papers  have  been  contrib- 
uted by  him  to  the  department  of  agri- 
culture at  Washington,  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Agricultural  Board,  to 
the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  agri- 
culture, and  elsewhere.  Mapes  mar- 
ried, in  1863,  Martha  Halsted,  the 
granddaughter  of  Chancellor  Hal- 
sted, of  New  Jersey.  He  has  had  five 
sons.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Harvard  and  other  clubs  and 
technical  societies. 

1862. 
Chables  p.  Ware,  Sec,, 
52  AUerton  St.,  Brookline. 
Arthur  Reed  was  born  in  Boston 
Aug.  13, 1841,  and  died  at  the  Charles- 
gate  Hospital,  Cambridge,  Oct.  18, 
1915.  He  was  the  Secretary  of  the 
Class,  and  the  fourth  of  its  members 
who  has  died  since  last  Commence- 
ment. **  His  loss  to  the  Class  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated,  for  as  Secre- 
tary he  worked  with  characteristic 
earnestness,  devotion,  and  thorough- 
ness; until  he  left  home  for  treatment 
in  the  hospital  he  was  in  almost  daily 
touch  with  the  surviving  member  of 
the  Class  Committee,  and  on  his  de- 
parture for  the  hospital  turned  over  to 


him  the  matters  requiring  present  or 
future  consideration.  He  fitted  for  Col- 
lege at  the  Boston  Public  Latin  School, 
then  under  Head-Master  Francis 
Gardner;  he  was  graduated  the  first 
scholar  in  the  Class  of  1858,  and  took 
the  first  Franklin  Medal.  His  school- 
mates there  never  questioned  his  right 
to  the  place  he  held,  or  the  honors 
he  received.  He  was  a  generous 
and  beloved  school-fellow,  cheerful, 
helpful,  oblivious  of  rank,  and  with- 
out a  jealousy  or  meanness  any- 
where. In  College  he  held  high  place 
in  the  respect  and  affection  of  the 
Class;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Class 
Day  Committee,  and  the  Order  of 
Exercises  for  Commencement,  Wed- 
nesday, July  16,  1862,  bears  the  leg- 
end, —  *  (5)  A  Disquisition:  Victor 
Emmanuel  at  Naples.  Arthur  Reed.' 
After  graduation  he  enlisted  in  the 
45th  Mass.  Regiment,  of  which  he  was 
made  Quartermaster  Sergeant  in  Octo- 
ber; he  served  with  his  regiment  in 
North  Carolina,  and  was  mustered  out 
in  July,  1863.  After  some  time  spent 
in  Chicago  and  elsewhere,  he  returned 
to  Boston,  and  in  1868  went  into  the 
insurance  business,  continuing  in  it 
until  the  time  of  his  death.  In  college, 
he  was  greatly  interested  in  vocal 
music  and  was  a  member  of  the  Har- 
vard Glee  Club;  later,  in  1871,  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Apollo  Club 
of  Boston,  a  male  vocal  club  of  fifty 
members,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
secretary  and  virtuaUy  its  business 
manager,  remaining  so  for  twenty-five 
years.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Cecilia  Club  of  Boston,  a  mixed 
vocal  club  of  about  one  hundred  mem- 
bers, of  which  he  was  also  one  of  the 
managers  for  twenty  years.  In  recall- 
ing Arthur  Reed  in  his  lifetime,  per- 
haps the  first  impression  that  comes  to 
one  is  of  his  devoted  faithfulness  to 
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any  duty;  his  high  ideal  of  service;  his 
generous  giving  of  himself  to  things 
that  were  worth  while,  and  that  were 
the  essentials  of  living  and  character; 
his  perfect  simplicity;  his  modesty; 
his  reasonableness.  No  one  who  ever 
knew  him  but  learned  from  daily  con- 
tact with  him  to  respect  and  honor 
what  he  stood  for  more  and  more.  He 
had  an  orderly  mind  and  this  showed  it- 
self in  many  ways.  He  was  too  natural 
to  seem  anything  that  he  was  not»  and 
his  genial  presence  and  cheerful  friend- 
ship are  lasting  memories  to  those 
who  knew  him  during  his  entire  life." 
H.  M.  B.  —  Chades  Edward  Grinnell 
died  in  Boston  on  Feb.  1,  1916.  He 
was  bom  in  Baltimore,  May  7,  1841, 
the  son  of  Charles  Andrews  and  Anna 
Almy  (Cobb)  Grinnell.  In  College  he 
was  Class  Orator.  After  graduation  he 
studied  theology  in  Yale  and  took  his 
degree  from  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School.  He  was  successively  pastor  of 
the  First  Unitarian  Church  in  Lowell 
and  of  the  Harvard  Church  in  Charles- 
town.  In  1874  he  retired  from  the 
ministry  and  entered  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  taking  the  LL.B.  degree 
in  1876.  He  opened  an  office  in  Bos- 
ton, where  he  has  practised  law  ever 
since.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
legal  books,  and  was  at  one  time  editor 
of  the  American  Law  Review,  He  was 
Class  Secretary  from  1887  to  1914.  In 
1865  Grinnell  married  Elizabeth 
Tucker  Washburn,  who  died  on  Jan. 
26,  1909.   Four  sons  survive  him. 

1863. 
C.  H.  Dennt,  See., 
23  Central  St..  Boston. 

Edward  Sturgis  Grew,  son  of  Henry 
and  Elizabeth  P.  (Sturgis)  Grew,  was 
bom  in  Boston,  March  10,  1842.    He 


died  at  West  Manchester,  Jan.  20, 
1916.  He  prepared  for  College  at 
Epes  L.  Dixwell*s  school.  After  grad- 
uation he  began  his  career  in  the 
dry-goods  commission  business  with 
Frothingham  &  Co.,  Boston.  On  July 
15,  1867,  he  became  agent  in  Boston 
for  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.,  of  New  York 
City.  Jan.  1,  1872,  he  began  business 
for  himself  as  a  member  of  the  dry- 
goods  commission  house  of  Gowing  & 
Grew,  Boston  and  New  York;  and 
Jan.  1,  1884,  became  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Lawrence  &  Co.,  of  which 
Amos  A.  Lawrence  was  the  senior 
member.  Jan.  1,  1887,  he  retired  from 
this  firm,  after  23  years  of  active  busi- 
ness life.  He  had  been  a  director  in 
the  Mass.  Nat.  Bank  of  Boston,  treas- 
urer for  many  years  of  the  Benevo- 
lent Fraternity  of  Churches,  and  had 
served  the  Boston  Dispensary  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  managers  and 
as  secretary.  He  was  married,  at  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Dedham,  on  Nov. 
26,  1867,  to  Annie  Crawford  Clark, 
daughter  of  Joseph  W.  Clark,  of  Ded- 
ham. After  living  in  Longwood  for 
two  years,  they  made  their  home  in 
Boston,  and  spent  their  summers  at 
West  Manchester.  His  wife,  three 
sons,  and  a  daughter  survive  him.  — 
Henderson  Josiah  Edwards,  son  of 
Albert  and  Susan  Hill  (Dunnell)  Ed- 
wards, was  born  in  Industry,  Me., 
April  13,  1840.  He  died  in  Boston, 
Jan.  20,  1916.  He  fitted  for  College  at 
the  Boston  Public  Latin  School.  He 
joined  the  5th  Maine  Volunteer  Regi- 
ment, as  acting  adjutant,  the  regiment 
being  then  under  the  command  of  his 
uncle,  M.  H.  Dunnell,  in  June,  1861, 
and  served  with  them  for  three  months, 
going  through  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run.  He  wrote  an  interesting  account 
of  hia  experiences  in  this  battle  which 
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appeared  in  the  Harvard  Magazine  in 
April  and  May,  1862.  He  took  hit 
degree  with  his  Class  in  1863,  and  soon 
after  received  an  appointment  as  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  the  75th  U.S.C.T., 
joining  his  regiment  at  Port  Hudson, 
La.  He  was  promoted  to  first  lieuten- 
ant Dec.  20,  1868;  and  to  captain 
April  16,  1864,  commanding  the  color 
company.  He  was  in  Gen.  Banks's  Red 
River  campaign,  and  on  his  return  to 
New  Orleans,  was  taken  with  fever, 
induced  by  exposure,  and  after  seven 
weeks  of  hospital  life,  received  an  hon- 
orable discharge  on  the  surgeon's  cer- 
tificate. May  26,  1864,  and  returned 
North.  From  September  following, 
till  January,  1865,  he  had  charge  of 
the  High  School  at  Yarmouth  Port, 
reading  law  in  his  leisure  moments. 
He  then  entered  the  law  oflSce  of 
Henry  W.  Paine,  of  Boston,  as  a  stu- 
dent; and  in  the  following  March  that 
of  Joseph  Nickerson.  On  Jan.  1, 1866, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was 
trial  justice  for  Middlesex  County  for 
several  years,  at  that  time  residing  in 
Watertown.  He  was  elected  to  the 
School  Board  of  Watertown  and  after- 
wards was  secretary  and  chairman  of 
the  same.  He  represented  his  district 
(Watertown  and  Belmont)  in  the  leg- 
islature of  1873.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  pamphlets  and  reports  on 
Common  School  Education,  and  also  on 
Drawing  and  Miuie  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  MassachueetU.  In  1876  he 
left  Watertown,  and  lived  in  Brookline 
for  a  while,  and  afterwards  in  Boston, 
practising  law,  and  active  until  the 
end.  In  fact  he  was  taken  ill  on  the 
way  to  his  office,  and,  being  removed 
to  his  home,  19  Allston  St.,  Boston, 
died  almost  immediately  after  reach- 
ing there.  He  was  married,  Nov.  29, 
1866,  to  Elisabeth  Eaton  Henley, 
daughter  of  Francis  O.   Henley,  of 


Portland,  Me.    His  wife  died  July  2, 
1902.  They  had  no  children. 

1865. 
GbOSGB  A.  GODDABD,  Sec,, 
10  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 
Frank  M«rrick  HoUister  died  sud- 
denly at  his  home  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  on 
Jan.  22, 1916.  He  was  born  in  Buffalo, 
Nov.  28,  1843.  His  school  training 
was  in  the  public  schools  of  Buffalo 
and  at  the  Sanborn  School  at  Concord. 
After  graduating  from  College  he  re- 
mained for  a  few  years  in  Boston,  and 
then  returned  to  Buffalo  where  he  ob- 
tained a  position  on  the  Express,  In 
1877  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Com" 
mercial  and  remained  an  associate 
editor  of  that  paper  until  his  retire- 
ment a  few  years  ago.  He  was  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society, 
secretary  of  the  University  Club,  a 
curator  of  the  Buffalo  Library,  a  trus- 
tee of  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  and 
a  member  of  the  Saturn  and  Thursday 
Clubs.  In  1872  he  married  Mary  J. 
Evans,  who,  with  a  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter, survives  him.  The  Harvard  Club 
of  Buffalo,  at  its  meeting  on  Feb.  5, 
adopted  the  following  minute:  "  In 
the  death  of  Mr.  Frank  M.  HoUister 
of  the  Class  of  1865  —  and  our  former 
President  —  this  Club  has  lost  its  best 
loved  and  its  oldest  living  member. 
His  strength  of  character,  uprightness, 
equanimity  and  unfailing  courtesy 
made  him  always  conspicuous  as  the 
finest  type  of  Harvard  man.  In  his 
cultivation,  in  his  attitude  of  mind, 
and  in  his  conduct,  he  exemplified 
always  the  ideals  of  Harvard.  The 
Secretary  is  directed  to  enter  upon  the 
records  of  the  Club  this  minute,  in 
recognition  of  our  gratitude,  both  for 
the  privilege  of  his  friendship  while 
living  and  of  our  great  regret  at  his 
death." 
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1866. 
C.  E.  Stratton,  Sec,, 
70  State  St..  Boston. 
John  Leonard  Norton  was  born  in 
Russellville,  Ky.,  Nov.  2«,  1844,  the 
son  of  John  Leonard  and  Lucinda 
(Brown)  Norton.  Soon  after  gradu- 
ation he  went  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and 
entered,  as  partner,  the  firm  of  Briggs 
&  Norton,  wholesale  grocers  and  gen- 
eral commission  agents.  He  lived  in 
Memphis  the  rest  of  his  life,  continu- 
ing actively  in  business,  as  railroad 
treasurer,  cotton-buyer,  manufacturer 
of  cotton  batting,  inventor  and  paten- 
tee of  a  machine  for  manufacturing 
the  same,  dealer  in  stocks  and  bonds, 
commercial  paper,  and  real  estate.  He 
was  also  at  one  time  an  alderman  of 
Memphis  and  county  trustee  of  his 
county.  He  married  at  Memphis, 
Dec.  4,  1872,  Miss  Uzzit  N.  Elder, 
who  died  March  26,  1906.  He  died 
suddenly  July  17,  1915,  at  his  sum- 
mer cottage  at  St.  Joseph,  Mich.  One 
daughter,  three  sons,  and  several 
grandchildren  survive  him. 

1868. 

A.  D.  Chandler,  Sec», 
70  State  St..  Boston. 

Frederic  Guion  Ireland,  bom  in 
New  York  City  Sept.  7,  1846,  died  in 
that  city  from  pneumonia,  Dec.  28, 
1915.  His  ancestry,  from  the  North  of 
England,  settled  at  Hempstead,  Long 
Island,  in  the  17th  century.  The  lin- 
eage in  America  is  Joseph,  John, 
George,  and  George  Ireland,  father  of 
Frederic  Guion.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Ward  Schools  of  New  York  City, 
at  private  schools,  and  at  Exeter  Acad- 
emy. At  Harvard  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Institute  of  1770;  the  Hasty 
Pudding  Club,  and  its  Poet;  the  Zeta 
Psi  Society,  and  editor  of  the  Advocate 
and  Secretary  of  the  Board.  He  wrote 


the  Class  Song  of  1868.  He  received 
the  degree  of  LL.B.,  at  the  Columbia 
Law  School  in  1871.  He  practised  law 
in  New  York  until  1874,  when  he  en- 
gaged in  teaching  until  1896,  then  be- 
coming chief  examiner  of  the  Munici- 
pal Civil  Service  Commission  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  which  position  he 
held  for  twenty  years,  until  his  death. 
He  was  a  contributor  to  the  AUatUie 
Monthly  and  to  other  periodicals.  He 
was  president  of  the  Schoolmaster's 
Association  of  New  York  in  1891-92; 
a  member  of  the  University  Club;  the 
Harvard  Club;  the  Reform  Club;  the 
Century  Association;  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
Alumni,  of  New  York,  for  1897-98. 
He  married,  Sept.  1,  1880,  in  Wren- 
tham,  Alice  M.,  daughter  of  Linus  E. 
and  Lucy  Carpenter,  of  Foxboro. 
His  wife  survives  him.  His  sterling 
character,  broad  culture,  constancy, 
and  vigilance  enabled  him  to  exert  a 
commanding  influence  in  progressive 
work  for  New  York's  Civil  Service 
Commission.  His  abhorrence  of  favor- 
itism, his  gentleness  but  fearlessness, 
and  his  honesty  and  fidelity  helped 
give  to  New  York  an  assurance  of  high 
standards  of  public  oflSce  said  to  have 
been  almost  unique.  He  was  recog- 
nized in  New  York  as  the  "  Pretorian 
Guard  "  of  its  municipal  civil  service. 
His  integrity  was  a  veritable  munici- 
pal asset;  and  he  was  one  of  the  ablest 
civil  service  administrators  in  this 
country. 

1869. 
T.  P.  Bbal,  See^ 
2d  Nat.  Bank,  Boaton. 
Archibald  Murray  Howe  died  sud- 
denly in  Cambridge  on  Jan.  6,  1916. 
He  had  been  for  some  time  suffer- 
ing from  serious  nervous  depression. 
Howe  was  bom  in  Northampton,  May 
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20,  1848,  the  son  of  James  M.  and 
Harriet  B.  (Clarke)  Howe.  From  1878 
to  1875  he  acted  as  secretary  to  Hon. 
Henry  L.  Pierce,  in  Washington;  in 
1876  he  served  a  term  as  Common 
Councilman  in  Cambridge;  and  was  a 
Representative  in  the  General  Court 
in  1891.  He  lived  during  all  his  life  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  much  inter- 
ested in  local  affairs.  He  practised  his 
profession  of  law  in  Boston.  On  June 
4,  1881,  he  married  Arria  Sargent. 
Howe's  summary  of  himself  in  the  last 
Report  gives  a  good  picture  of  the 
man: "  I  am  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
the  law,  and  always  somewhat  di- 
verted from  it  by  charities  and  public 
questions.  ...  I  cannot  characterize 
my  religious  views;  they  are  hopeful 
and  based  upon  a  very  happy  experi- 
ence with^men  and  women  in  many 
places  in  thought  and  life.  I  believe 
democracy  of  a  true  type  is  the  largest 
basis  for  increasing  our  intelligence.  I 
am  not  much  of  a  follower  of  institu- 
tional tenets."  Howe's  funeral  was  in 
the  Mt.  Auburn  Chapel  and  was  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers,  as- 
sisted by  Rev.  F.  G.  Peabody,  '69. 
W.  A.  Locke,  '69,  was  at  the  organ. 

1871. 
A.  M.  Barnes,  See,, 
1290  Maasaohusettfl  Ave.,  Cambridge. 
The  Class  will  celebrate  its  45th 
anniversary  with  a  dinner  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club,  Boston,  on  Wednesday, 
June  21,  the  night  before  Commence- 
ment, and  the  Secretary  will  gladly 
procure  tickets  for  any  classmates  who 
wish  to  attend  the  Harvard- Yale  base- 
ball game  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day. 
—  Tfeby  Johnson  died  Nov.  14, 1915, 
at  his  home  in  Augusta,  Me.,  from  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy  following  ptomaine 
poisoning.  He  was  born  in  Augusta, 
Jan.  18»  1850,  and  was  fitted  for  Col- 


lege in  the  Augusta  public  schools.  He 
was  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in 
1873  and  1874  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Augusta  in  1875.  He  served 
as  official  stenographer  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  Washington,  D.C., 
from  August,  1876,  to  May,  1879, 
when  he  was  elected  cashier  of  the 
Cobbossee  Nat.  Bank  at  Gardiner, 
Me.  He  resigned  this  position  in  Octo- 
ber, 1881,  to  become  cashier  of  the 
Granite  Nat.  Bank  in  Augusta,  and 
was  elected  president  in  March,  1907; 
he  held  this  office  until  his  death.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Augusta  City 
Council  for  six  years,  a  Representative 
in  the  legislature  for  two  years,  and 
Mayor  of  Augusta  in  1909.  He  was 
married  July  29,  1880,  to  Annie  L. 
Barbour,  of  Lewiston,  Me.,  who,  with 
seven  children,  survives  him.  —  Fran- 
cis Ogden  Lyman  died  suddenly  from 
pneumonia  on  Dec.  16,  1915,  at 
Micco,  Fla.,  where  he  had  gone  for  a 
few  weeks'  rest.  He  was  bom  at  Hilo, 
Hawaii,  Aug.  6,  1846,  and  was  fitted 
for  College  at  Exeter,  N.H.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1874  and  has  since  followed 
the  practice  of  law  in  Chicago.  While 
in  College  he  was  stroke  oar  in  his  Class 
crew.  Freshman  year,  of  the  Varsity 
crew  the  next  two  years,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  four-oared  crew  that 
rowed  at  Oxford,  Eng.,  in  1869.  He 
was  married  Dec.  27,  1876,  to  Ruth 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  Richard  H. 
Dana,  and  she  died  in  1903,  leaving 
two  children,  Charlotte  Dana  Lyman 
and  Richard  Dana  Lyman,  '09. 

1874. 

C.  S.  Penhallow,  See,, 

803  SewB  Bldg..  Boeton. 

Frank  Eldddge  Randall  was  bom 

June  22,  1851,  in  the  town  of  DeRuy- 

ter,  Madison  Co.,  N.Y.,  the  son  of 
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Paul  King  and  Harriet  Louise  (Eld- 
ridge)  Randall.  In  1856  his  family 
moved  to  Boston,  where  for  many 
years  his  father  represented  the  Mich- 
igan Southern  Railroad,  as  freight 
agent.  Randall  entered  the  Latin 
School  in  1864,  where  he  prepared  for 
College  under  the  famous  Dr.  Gardi- 
ner: and  graduated  with  a  medal.  In 
1870,  he  entered  the  Freshman  class 
of  Harvard  College,  and  in  this  year 
won  a  Lee  prize  for  reading.  He  took 
an  active  interest  in  football  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Everett  Atheneum, 
Christian  Brethren,  and  Pi  Eta  Soci- 
ety, and  one  of  the  organizers  and  the 
secretary  of  the  College  Telegraph 
Society,  which  established  a  circuit  of 
the  College  Yard.  At  this  time  a  Bos- 
ton physician,  who  made  a  specialty  of 
collecting  vital  statistics,  pronounced 
him  an  almost  perfectly  proportioned 
specimen  of  physical  manhood.  After 
graduation  he  taught  history  in  the 
Latin  School  in  Boston  for  three 
years,  and  then  attended  the  Colum- 
bia Law  School,  taking  his  degree 
of  LL.B.  in  May,  1879.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  New  York  Bar,  May 
29,  1879,  and  began  the  practice 
of  the  law  in  that  city  with  oflSces  at 
45  Wall  St.  While  practising  law  he 
was  connected  with  several  business 
enterprises.  He  organized  and  became 
the  president  of  the  Empire  Coal  and 
Coke  Co.;  in  1898  he  became  the  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  of  the  Western 
Gas  and  Fuel  Co.;  later  he  became 
interested  in  a  construction  company 
organized  to  build  the  Washington 
County  Railroad  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Maine,  and  on  the  completion  of  that 
road  in  January,  1899,  he  became  the 
vice-president  and  treasurer.  He  was 
also  an  officer  and  director  in  several 
other  corporations,  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville, 


Conn.,  and  a  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity Qub  of  New  York.  He  lived  for 
many  years  at  Lakeville,  Conn.,  and 
here,  on  Apr.  29, 1891,  he  was  married 
to  Gertrude  Meredith  (Holley)  01m- 
•tead.  Their  only  child,  a  son,  Paul 
K.  Randall,  '14,  was  bom  on  April  12, 
1892.  The  family  moved  from  Lake- 
ville to  New  York  City,  where  they 
lived  for  a  while  on  Park  Avenue:  and 
later  settled  at  Irvington-on-the-Hud- 
son.  About  six  years  ago  his  health 
began  to  fail  and  he  died  at  his  home 
in  Irvington  on  Sept.  15,  1915. —« 
Frederick  Swift  was  bom  in  New  Bed- 
ford, Dec.  12, 1852,  the  son  of  William 
Cole  Nye  and  Eliza  Nye  (Perry)  Swift, 
After  graduation  he  was  connected  for 
fifteen  years  with  the  whaling  business 
in  New  Bedford,  and  then,  as  well  as 
later,  in  the  electric  lighting  business 
in  that  city.  For  two  years  he  lived  in 
New  York,  interested  in  electric  rail- 
way constmction  and  in  mining,  and 
for  several  years  in  Chicago  with  the 
Illinois  Car  and  Equipment  Co.,  and 
as  head  of  the  firm  of  Frederick  Swift 
&  Co.,  dealers  in  railroad  supplies. 
During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
resumed  his  residence  in  New  Bedford. 
He  was  the  New  England  agent  of  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  of  the 
SUndard  Steel  Works  of  Philadelphia, 
and  was  also  a  deputy  collector  of 
internal  revenue.  On  July  8, 1876,  he 
married  Sarah  Rodman  Rotch,  who, 
with  three  sons,  all  Harvard  gradu- 
ates, survives  him.  Swift  died  in  New 
Bedford  on  Dec  16,  1915.  —  Honce 
Greeley  McGrew  died  in  Berkeley, 
Cal.,  on  Dec.  8,  1915,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  about  a  year.  He  was  bora  in 
Washington  Township,  Ind.,  April  20, 
1851.  After  graduation  he  taught  in 
the  public  schools  of  Indiana,  and  at 
Buchtel  College,  Akron,  O.,  and  from 
1878-80,  attended  the  Harvard  Di- 
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▼inity  School.  For  five  years  he  was 
Grand  Lecturer  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Masons  of  Massachusetts,  and  for  five 
years  Boston  agent  of  the  University 
Publishing  Co.,  of  New  York.  He 
took  the  degree  of  A.M.  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  in  1900,  and  from 
that  time  was,  for  twelve  years,  li- 
brarian and  instructor  in  the  Pacific 
Unitarian  School  for  the  Ministry.  To 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Secretary 
of  the  Scottish  Rites  Body  of  Free 
Masons  in  Oakland,  Cal.  On  June  25, 
187i,  he  married  La  Delia  Chapman, 
who,  with  a  son  and  two  daughters, 
survives  him.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
Class  Baby,  who,  in  turn,  was  the 
father  of  the  Class  Baby  of  1897. 

1875. 

JuDGB  W.  A.  Reed,  8ee^ 

Brockton. 

J.  W.  Fewkes,  in  January,  1916, 

discovered  in  Mesa  Verde  National 

Park,  New  Mexico,  the  most  striking 

prehistoric  mound  ruin  yet  unearthed 

in  America,  which  has  been  named  the 

•*Sun  Temple." 

1877. 
J.  F.  Tylbb,  Sec,, 
78  Tremont  &t..  Boston. 
Frank  H.  Taylor,  who  has  spent 
some  years  in  London  as  general  man- 
ager and  a  director  of  Linotype  & 
Machinery,  Ltd.,  has  returned  to  this 
country  and  is  now  president  of  the 
S.  S.  White  Dental  Mfg.  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia.  His  New  York  address  is  44 
E.  8«d  St.  —  Harry  Caiiaday  Carney 
was  bom  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  Feb.  12, 
1857,  and  died  in  Great  Falls,  Mont., 
Dec.  1«,  1915.  He  was  the  third  of 
five  sons  of  Thomas  and  Rebecca  Ann 
(Canaday)  Carney,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  birth  his  father  was  a  merchant  in 
Cincinnati.  In  1860  the  family  moved 


to  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  where  his 
father  conducted  a  wholesale  grocery 
business  and  became  Governor  of 
Kansas  1863-64,  Mayor  of  Leaven- 
worth 1865-66,  and  was  always  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  affairs  of  the 
State.  Both  of  our  classmate's  grand- 
fathers fought  in  the  Revolution.  In 
his  earlier  years  he  was  taught  by  his 
mother  and  after  that  attended  a  priv- 
ate school  and  the  public  schools  of 
Leavenworth,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  1873  —  as  he  says  in  his  Class 
Life  —  "  the  leader  of  a  class  of  two.** 
Immediately  after  graduating  at  the 
Leavenworth  High  School  he  began 
preparing  himself  for  College  and, 
studying  alone,  without  an  instructor, 
he  entered  College  with  us  in  1873  at 
the  age  of  16.  His  eldest  brother,  £. 
L.  Carney,  was  in  the  Class  of  1875, 
and  during  our  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more years  the  brothers  doomed  to- 
gether in  42  Weld.  In  his  Junior  year 
he  roomed  alone  for  some  months,  but 
the  Hollis  fire  having  turned  Strobel 
out  into  the  cold,  Carney  took  him  in 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.  He  was  sus- 
pended for  two  months  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Senior  year  for  absences 
from  prayers  and  recitations  and 
remained  away  until  January.  He 
roomed  for  two  months  with  E.  L. 
Morse,  in  College  House,  and  then 
moved  to  54  Weld.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Signet.  After  graduating  he  was 
in  business  for  a  time  and  then  studied 
law.  Subsequently  he  entered  the 
Government  employ  and  taught 
school  in  1878  in  the  Ofiicers*  School 
at  Fort  Leavenworth.  He  was  for  four 
months  in  Colorado  as  topographer 
for  a  survey  corps  for  the  D.  &  R.  G. 
R.R.  He  then  entered  the  Golden 
State  School  of  Mines,  where  he 
taught  mathematics  and  practised 
chemistry  and  assaying.    For  some 
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years  he  was  engaged  in  mining  and  its 
kindred  branches  and  assayed  for  sev- 
eral smelters  in  Montana.  In  1899- 
1901  he  was  manager  of  a  mining  com- 
pany in  Idaho.  In  the  summer  of  1901 
he  was  connected  for  four  months  with 
the  Trinity  Mining  Co.  of  California. 
He  made  a  trip  to  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands in  1890  and  two  trips  to  Tahiti 
in  1894  and  1896.  In  1902  he  went  to 
Great  Falls  as  chemist  to  the  Boston 
and  Montana  Smelter  and  was  for  six 
years  chief  chemist  of  that  institution 
and  for  a  time  was  engaged  in  special 
chemical  investigation.  In  August, 
1914,  he  resigned  his  position  at  the 
smelter  and  since  that  time  has  been 
out  of  health  and  unable  to  continue 
any  active  employment.  His  body 
was  cremated  at  Riverside  Cemetery 
at  Great  Falls  and  the  ashes  were 
placed  in  the  family  lot  at  Mt.  Muncie 
in  Leavenworth,  Kan.  He  was  un- 
married. —  Ansefan  Helm  Jayne  was 
born  near  Jackson,  Miss.,  Sept.  12, 
1856,  and  died  in  Houston,  Tex.,  Aug. 
26,  1915.  On  his  father's  side  he  was 
of  French  descent,  the  name  having 
been  formerly  De  Jeanne,  and  the 
name  of  the  family  can  be  traced,  it  is 
said,  as  far  back  as  the  Crusaders. 
Jayne*s  paternal  ancestors  crossed  to 
England  with  William  the  Conqueror. 
His  father  was  William  McAfee  Jayne, 
and  he  was  a  planter  and  afterwards  a 
school  teacher  near  Jackson.  He  was 
a  slaveholder  and  an  officer  in  the 
Confederate  army.  Jayne's  paternal 
grandfather  went  to  Mississippi  in 
pioneer  days  from  Long  Island,  N.Y. 
Jayne's  mother  was  Julia  Kennon 
Jayne  and  was  descended  from  the 
Lewises  and  Kennons  of  Virginia. 
There  is  still  standing  in  Petersburg, 
Va.,  a  house  which  was  formerly  the 
home  of  Sir  Richard  Kennon  in  the 
17th  century.  Our  classmate  was  edu- 


cated in  the  schoob  of  Brandon,  Miss., 
which  were  well  known  for  their  thor* 
oughness,  and,  at  the  age  of  15,  he 
went  to  the  University  of  Mississippi 
for  two  years.  He  then  won  in  compe- 
titive examination  the  choice  of  the 
West  Point  and  Annapolis  cadetships 
and  chose  the  latter.  In  about  six 
months,  however,  he  concluded  to 
enter  Harvard  College  and  entered 
with  us  in  1873.  After  graduation,  he 
taught  for  two  years  in  the  Hi^ 
School  at  Columbus,  O.,  and  subse- 
quently spent  a  year  at  Jackson,  Miss., 
as  principal  in  College  Green  Public 
School.  From  1880  to  1882  he  was 
tutor  in  the  University  of  Mississippi 
High  School  at  Oxford;  from  1882  to 
1883,  he  had  a  private  school  at  Jack- 
son, and  from  1883  to  1884,  he  was 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  State 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  High 
School  at  Oxford.  In  1885  he  was 
teaching  at  Stoneville,  Miss.  From 
1886  to  1898  he  practised  law  at  Jack- 
son, Miss.,  and  then  removed  to 
Houston,  Tex.,  where  he  was  practis- 
ing law  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In 
1894  he  formed  a  law  partnership  with 
Hon.  Robert  Lowry,  who  was  Govw- 
nor  of  Mississippi  from  1882  to  1890. 
He  was  known  by  his  associates  as 
probably  the  best  informed  man  on 
the  law  of  real  estate  in  Mississippi. 
He  was  married,  Feb.  8, 1894,  to  Btfrs. 
Evelyn  Summers  Turner,  bom  Evelyn 
Summers,  of  Raymond,  Miss.,  who, 
with  a  daughter,  Margaret  Evelyn, 
bom  July  23,  1895,  survives  him.  He 
b  said  to  have  shown  in  all  hb  practice 
evidences  of  unusual  intellect  and  a 
wonderful  capacity  for  work.  He  was 
unswerving  in  all  matters  of  principle 
and  steadfast  in  action.  He  had  been 
ailing  for  many  months  and  his  friends 
had  pleaded  with  him  to  cease  work- 
ing and  give  himself  proper  care  and 
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treatment,  but  up  to  within  a  few  days 
of  his  death  he  had  declined.  The  day 
before  his  death  his  friends  prevailed 
upon  him  to  go  to  a  local  sanitarium, 
but  it  proved  to  be  too  late.  The  re- 
mains were  taken  to  his  old  home  in 
Brandon,  Miss.,  where  the  funeral 
took  place  at  the  Methodist  Church. 

1878. 

Henbt  Whebleb,  See., 

511  Sean  BIdg.,  Boston. 

Frederic  de  Billier  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  Rome  to  the  American 
Legation  at  Lima,  Peru.  —  Edmund 
Crawford  Spinney,  who  was  connected 
with  the  Class  for  a  part  of  the  Senior 
year,  died  in  Chicago  Dec.  SO,  1915, 
after  a  brief  illness.  He  was  bom  at 
Wilmot,  Nova  Scotia,  March  «7, 1845, 
and  graduated  at  Acadia  University. 
He  had  been  pastor  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Burlington,  la.,  and 
president  of  the  Burlington  College. 
He  was  also  at  one  time  secretary  and 
manager  of  the  Home  Savings  &  Trust 
Co.  of  Des  Moines.  He  afterwards 
moved  to  Chicago,  where  for  some 
time  he  was  president  of  the  Bankers' 
Union  and  the  Union  Life  Ins.  Co., 
and  a  director  in  the  Hebrew  School. 
He  was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
School  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Chicago  for  four  years,  and  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  Raymond  Mission 
maintained  by  that  church  in  the 
stock  yards  district,  where  he  took 
charge  of  the  Sunday  evening  services 
and  contributed  largely  and  gener^ 
ously  to  its  support.  He  had  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  Central 
University  of  Iowa.  A  busy  man,  he 
yet  found  time  to|  do  some  literary 
work.  In  1872  he  married  Josephine 
S.  Chase  at  Charlestown,  who,  with 
two  daughters,  survives  him. 


1879. 
Rev.  Edwabd  Hale,  See., 
5  Circuit  Road.  Chestnut  HiU. 
G.  D.  Ayers  was  appointed  last  fall 
one  of  the  commissioners  from  Idaho 
to  the  Conference  of  Commissioners 
on  Uniform  State  Laws.  —  E.  C.  Fel- 
ton  has  succeeded  F.  J.  Swayze  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the 
Overseers  to  visit  the  department  of 
Political  Economy.  A  number  of  the 
Class  have  joined  recently  in  contribut- 
ing $175  to  renew  the  working  collec- 
tion of  books  on  Economics  which  the 
Class  has  maintained  for  the  Depart- 
ment for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

—  Woodward  Hudson  was  appointed 
Jan.  1  vice-president  and  general 
counsel  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.R. 
At  the  same  time  he  resigned  as  coun- 
sel for  the  Boston  &  Albany  R.R., 
New  York  Central  R.R.  lessee.  His 
Boston  address  is  now  19  North  Sta- 
tion. —  Mahlon  Hutchinson  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Mortgage  and  Securities 
Co.,  Equitable  Building,  Baltimore, 
Md.  —  F.  W.  Taussig  read  a  paper  on 
the  ''Maintenance  of  Fixed  Retail 
Prices  "  at  the  December  meeting  of 
the  American  Econom*c  Association. 

—  B.  Rand  lectured  at  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Boston  Nov.  8  on  "  England 
in  War-Time."  —  F.  J.  Swayze  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Alumni 
Association  for  the  year  1915-16.  — 
Francis  Cofl^  Martin  died  at  his  home 
in  Roxbury,  Dec.  3,  1915,  after  a 
long  illness  borne  with  quiet  courage 
and  great  patience.  He  was  born  at 
Roxbury,  in  the  house  in  which  he 
died,  March  22,  1858,  the  son  of 
Henry  Austin  and  Frances  Coffin 
(Crosby)  Martin.  His  father,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in 
1845,  was  well  known  as  the  surgeon 
who  first  introduced  animal  vaccine 
into    this   country    for    vaccination. 
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Martin  prepared  for  college  at  the 
Roxbury  Latin  School,  and  was  ad- 
mitted in  July,  1875.  After  his  gradu- 
ation he  studied  for  three  years  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  and  then 
spent  a  year  in  New  York  at  the 
New  York  Polyclinic  and  in  hos- 
pitals and  dispensary  work,  receiv- 
ing the  degree  of  M.D.  from  Har- 
vard in  1883.  In  the  fall  of  1883 
he  began  practice  in  Roxbury  as  a 
physician  and  surgeon.  His  special- 
ty, however,  was  the  production  of 
pure  animal  vaccine  virus  for  general 
vaccination,  and  for  a  long  time  he 
supplied  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment besides  many  of  the  largest  cities 
and  the  medical  profession  generally. 
Directly  descended  through  his  moth- 
er from  Josiah  Crosby,  who  com- 
manded a  company  of  Reed's  Regi- 
ment at  Bunker  Hill,  and  through  his 
father  from  James  Agnew,  who  com- 
manded the  British  Grenadiers  at 
Boston,  his  interest  in  Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  history  was  keen,  and 
he  was  an  active  member  of  a  number 
of  historical  associations  as  well  as  of 
various  medical  societies.  He  was  for 
many  years  secretary  of  the  Order  of 
Cincinnati  and  had  been  president  of 
the  N.H.  Society  of  the  Order.  He 
was  married  at  Gilmanton,  N.H.,  Jan. 
25,  1893,  to  Harriet  Bell  Cogswell, 
daughter  of  James  W.  Cogswell.  She 
survives  him,  with  a  son  and  a 
daughter. 

1880. 
John  Woodbury,  Sec,, 
14  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 
C.  G.  Washburn  has  given  $50,000 
to  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute.   This  gift  assures  the  continu- 
ance for  five  years  after  1917  of  an 
annual  contribution  from  the  State  of 
$50,000,  which  was  conditioned  on  the 


Institute  raising  $350,000  by  private 
subscriptions  before  that  date. 

1881. 

Rsv.  John  W.  Suteb,  Sec, 
Hotel  Puritan,  Boston. 
The  Class  held  its  usual  midwinter 
dinner  at  the  Harvard  Club,  Friday, 
Feb.  11.  The  date  was  selected  as  one 
which  ought  to  make  it  possible  for 
men  at  a  distance  to  come  to  the  din- 
ner, being  not  only  the  end  of  the 
week,  but  the  eve  of  a  holiday.  The 
Class's  35th .  anniversary  will  come 
next  June,  and  preliminary  announce- 
ment has  been  sent  to  the  Class  in 
regard  to  the  proposed  celebration. 

1882. 
H.  W.  CuNNiNGHAic  Sec,, 
89  state  St.,  Boston. 
The  two  regular  social  gatherings  of 
the  Class,  the  dinner  at  the  Harvard 
Club  in  New  York  in  Dec.  and  the 
lunch  at  the  Harvard  Club  in  Boston, 
Jan.  29,  were  well  attended  and  enjoy- 
able. —  Baird  is  again  a  U.S.  Referee 
in  Bankruptcy  for  Brown  County, 
Ohio.  —  Bancroft  has  retired  from  his 
position  as  chemist  at  the  Arnold 
Print  Works  at  North  Adams  and  is 
living  in  Newton  in  winter  and  at  his 
seaside  farm  at  Georgetown,  Me.,  in 
summer.  —  Cabot,  who  is  president  of 
the  Aero  Club  of  New  England,  is  tak- 
ing a  keen  interest  in  aviation  as  ap- 
plied to  preparedness.  —  Fuller  is  now 
connected  with  the  Public  Ledger  in 
Philadelphia.  —  Hubbard  is  again 
passing  the  winter  in  New  York  and 
working  hard  in  modeling  and  sculp- 
ture. —  Kent's  son-in-law,  Umberto 
Olivieri,  is  a  captain  in  the  Italian 
army  and  is  fighting  in  the  Trentino. 
—  Oxnard  is  interested  in  the  large 
sugar  refinery  that  is  being  established 
at  Savannah,   Ga.  —  Rushmore  has 
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removed  from  Ware  to  Berkeley,  Cal., 
where  he  has  real  estate  interests,  and 
expects  to  make  his  permanent  home. 
—  Luce  is  now  living  in  Waltham.  — 
The  Class  has  lost  two  of  its  tem- 
porary members.  Hulburd  Dtinlevy 
died  at  his  home  in  Chicago  Jan.  5, 
1916.  He  was  with  our  Class  for 
the  Freshman  year  only,  but  later 
returned  to  Cambridge  and  became 
a  regular  member  of  the  Class  of 
1884.  An  account  of  his  life  is  given 
in  the  '84  notes.  —  Edward  Freeman 
Welles  was  killed  by  armed  rob- 
bers, Aug.  18,  1915,  on  a  train  just 
south  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  Mexico.  He 
was  born  April  11,  1860,  in  Marietta, 
O.,  where  his  father  was  a  prosperous 
merchant,  and  he  fitted  for  College  at 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  but  re- 
turned home  and  entered  Marietta 
College,  where  he  graduated  with 
honors  in  1881.  He  then  came  to  Har- 
vard and  passed  the  Senior  year  with 
our  Class.  He  was  for  several  years  in 
business  with  his  father  in  Ohio,  but  in 
1888,  because  of  poor  health,  removed 
to  Denver,  Col.,  and  became  inter- 
ested in  mining.  About  twenty  years 
ago  he  began  working  producing  mines 
in  the  States  of  San  Luis  Potosi  and 
Guanajuato,  Mexico,  and  was  inter- 
ested in  the  erection  of  a  smelter,  and 
since  then  has  spent  most  of  his  time 
in  Mexico  and  was  apparently  suc- 
cessful in  his  undertakings.  A  few 
years  ago  he  became  interested,  in 
addition,  in  sugar  plantations  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country,  and  it 
was  while  on  his  way  thither  from 
Vera  Cruz,  with  money  for  the  pay- 
roll, that  he  was  murdered  and  his 
body  never  recovered.  He  was  twice 
married,  first,  at  Chillicothe,  O.,  Jan. 
4,  1887,  to  Hattie  A.  Woodrow,  a  first 
cousin  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  and,  sec- 
ond, to  Maria  T.  De  Miller  at  Mexico 


City,  Dec.  3, 1913.  He  had  a  daughter 
and  a  son  by  his  first  wife  and  a 
daughter  by  his  second. 

1883. 
Fbedebick  NicHOi^  Sec., 
2  Joy  St.,  Booton. 
Forty-two  men  assembled  at  our 
Class  Lunch  on  Jan.  8.  H.  M.  Lloyd 
came  on  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  had  an  engagement  to  dine 
with  the  New  York  brethren  at  their 
Harvard  Club,  on  Feb.  12,  and  this 
reminder  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. A.  W.  Pollard  had  much  of 
interest  to  tell  regarding  his  recent 
traveb  in  Japan,  and  particularly  his 
visit  to  Kikkawa.  Horace  Binney 
spoke  of  his  enjoyment  in  these  reun- 
ions, having  been  absent  for  so  many 
years,  and  suggested  that  they  be  held 
oftener  during  the  winter.  It  was 
voted  to  send  a  wedding  gift  to  C.  M. 
Belshaw,  not  only  as  a  token  of  friend- 
ly remembrance,  but  also  as  a  slight 
mark  of  appreciation  for  his  constant 
and  generous  hospitality  to  Class- 
mates and  Harvard  men  generally,  on 
their  visits  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Cod- 
man,  S.  Coolidge,  Dorr,  and  other 
songsters,  prolonged  the  pleasure  of 
the  afternoon  until  a  late  hour.  —  J. 
R.  Coolidge  was  one  of  four  members 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  to  repre- 
sent Massachusetts  at  the  Congress  of 
the  National  Security  League,  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  Jan.  20-24.  —  C. 
P.  Curtis  has  been  elected  President  of 
the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  of 
Boston.  —  Joseph  Lee's  recent  book  is 
the  subject  of  a  two-page  review  in  the 
Survey  for  Nov.  13,  in  the  course  of 
which  occurs  the  following:  **  The 
book  which  Joseph  Lee  has  given  us  is 
a  book  on  the  making  of  a  life,  though 
he  calls  it  *  Play  in  Education.'  A 
book  —  strong,  deep,  rich  in  human 
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experience,  with  a  vein  of  humor  run- 
ning through  it,  readable  —  a  book 
you  cannot  read  without  thinking, 
which  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  willing  to  think  on  fun- 
damental questions.  Those  who  have 
a  different  philosophy  of  life,  can  here 
pause  and  face  again  the  eternal  ques- 
tion as  to  what  is  true  and  what  makes 
for  progress/' —  Chokichi  Kikkawa 
died  at  Tokyo,  Japan,  on  Dec.  31. 
The  son  of  Tsunemasa  and  Nomura 
Kikkawa,  he  was  born  at  Iwakuni, 
Japan,  Dec.  24,  1860,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  Japanese  to  receive  a  higher 
education  in  America.  Coming  to  this 
country  in  1875,  he  entered  the  Rice 
Grammar  School  in  Boston,  by  the 
permission  of  the  Mayor,  and  later 
became  a  student  at  the  Chauncy  Hall 
School,  where  he  graduated  in  the 
Class  with  John  Chandler,  A.  G. 
Weeks  and  W.  C.  Winslow.  While  at 
Harvard  he  was  a  member  of  the  Ever- 
ett Athenttum  and  Secretary  of  the 
Signet,  and  his  bright,  interesting  per- 
sonality and  courteous  manners  made 
him  a  general  favorite.  He  graduated 
No.  47  in  the  Class,  ranking  among 
those  to  whom  Dissertations  were 
assigned,  and  received  Honorable 
Mention  in  English  Composition. 
After  leaving  College  he  spent  a  year 
in  study  at  Heidelberg  and  in  Euro- 
pean travel,  and  then  entered  the 
Japanese  Foreign  Office.  In  1887  he 
was  appointed  Second  Secretary  of 
Legation  at  Berlin,  which  post  he  held 
in  1888-89,  meanwhile  traveling  ex- 
tensively in  Europe.  In  1892  he  was 
elected  to  the  Upper  House  of  the  Jap- 
anese Parliament,  as  Baron  Kikkawa, 
and  had  since  been  employed  in  State 
affairs,  especially  in  encouraging  and 
developing  education,  and  in  promot- 
ing the  silk  industry.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  a  Councilor  of  the 


Peers'  Bureau  in  the  Imperial  House- 
hold Department,  a  member  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  the  Association  Con- 
cordia, the  Sericultural  Association, 
and  President  of  the  Harvard  Qub  of 
Tokyo.  Writing  for  our  last  Class 
Report  he  said:  '*  I  have  tried  to  make 
social,  economic  and  educational  im- 
provements in  my  native  town,  to 
which  I  am  deeply  attached.  With 
this  end  in  view,  I  have  assisted  in 
building  up  schools,  opening  the 
means  of  communication,  planting 
trees  and  running  a  small  factory." 
In  the  winter  of  1906-07  he  came  to 
America  to  make  an  especial  study  of 
our  schools,  particularly  the  manual 
and  technical  ones,  and  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  his  classmates  in  Boston 
and  New  York.  At  a  pleasant  dinner 
given  to  him  by  the  Boston  men,  the 
other  guests  were  Pres.  Eliot  and  the 
late  Curtis  Guild,  '81,  an  old  Chauncy 
Hall  school-fellow.  Kikkawa  had 
always  cherished  a  warm  affection  for 
his  College  Class,  and  had  kept  up 
through  the  years  a  constant  corre- 
spondence with  his  old  intimates  of 
'83.  He  was  married,  April  21,  1892, 
to  Kato  Suga,  daughter  of  Viscount 
Kato  Yasuaki,  who,  with  eight  chil- 
dren, survives  him. 

1884. 

T.  K.  CuiooMB,  See., 

70  SUte  St..  Bo«too. 

The  winter  address  of  W.  C.  Sturgis 

is  155  Beacon  St.,  Boston.    He  has 

resigned  his  position  as  Dean  of  the 

Colorado  School  of  Forestry  in  ord^r 

to  devote  himself  more  exclusively  to 

the  interests  of  St.  Stephen's  School 

for  Boys  in  Colorado  Springs.  —  The 

address  of  Rev.  S.  S.  White  is  Tsu- 

yama,  Japan.  He  has  translated,  with 

his  assistant,  C.  Iwald,  into  Japanese, 

with  the  title  Kenrv^M-  Kenkyu,  PrO" 
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Ugomena  to  SysUnuUic  Theology;  A 
Study  of  Authority,  by  Prof.  £.  O. 
Davies,  of  the  Theological  College  at 
Bala.  —  The  address  of  Outram 
Bangs,  associate  member,  is  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge. 

—  A  third  volume  of  Symphonies  and 
Their  Meaning,  Modern  Symphonies, 
by  P.  H.  Goepp,  has  been  published 
by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

—  W.  H.  Hilliard  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  at  the  annual  meeting 
held  in  October,  1915.  —  H.  Billings 
has  transferred  his  office  from  Phila- 
delphia to  No.  2158  Woolworth  Build- 
ing, New  York  City.  —  John  Ulric 
Nef  died  in  Carmel,  Cal.,  Aug.  14, 
1915,  as  the  result  of  acute  dilation  of 
the  heart.  He  was  the  son  of  Johann 
Ulrich  and  Anna  Katharina  (Mock) 
Nef.  He  was  bom  in  Herisau,  Swit- 
zerland, on  June  14,  1862.  He  pre- 
pared for  College  at  Duane  S.  Everson 
School  in  New  York.  After  graduat- 
ing from  College,  as  the  holder  of  the 
John  Thornton  Kirkland  Traveling 
Fellowship,  he  took  up  research  work 
in  chemistry  in  the  laboratory  of 
Prof,  von  Baeyer  in  Munich.  He 
returned  to  America  in  1887  and 
became  Professor  of  Chemistry  at 
Purdue  University,  where  he  accom- 
plished notable  work.  From  1889  to 
1892  he  did  research  work  in  organic 
chemistry  at  Clark  University,  Wor^ 
cester.  In  1892  he  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  where  he  remained 
until  the  time  of  his  death.  Nef's  work 
was  widely  known  in  Europe  as  well  as 
in  this  country.  He  has  published  the 
results  of  his  research  work  in  the 
American  Chemical  Journal  and  in 
other  journals.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences,   and    the    Royal    Society    of 


Science,  Upsala,  Sweden.  An  interest- 
ing sketch  of  Nef's  life  and  of  his  work 
by  Julius  Stieglitz,  Professor  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, was  published  in  the  University 
Record,  Oct.,  1915.  Nef  was  married 
in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  May  17,  1898,  to 
Louise  Bates,  daughter  of  Orville  and 
Mary  (Garlinghouse)  Comstock  of 
Rochester.  His  wife  died  in  Chicago 
March  20,  1909.  He  is  survived  by  an 
only  son,  John  Ulric,  Jr.,  bom  July  13, 
1899.  —  Hulbiird  Dtinlevy  died  in 
Chicago  Jan.  5,  1916.  He  was  bom  in 
Lebanon,  O.,  June  22, 1861,  the  son  of 
John  Craig  and  Sarah  Jane  (Hulburd) 
Dunlevy.  He  prepared  for  College  at 
Adams  Academy,  Quincy,  under  Dr. 
W.  R.  Dimmock.  He  entered  College 
with  the  Class  of  1882,  but  owing  to 
absence  abroad  and  illness,  he  lost 
two  years  and  took  his  degree  with  the 
Class  of  1884.  After  graduating,  he 
read  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  R.  T. 
Lincoln  in  Chicago.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  Illinois  Bar  Mar.  20,  1885.  In 
January,  1886,  he  and  Russell  Whit- 
man, '82,  went  into  partnership  in  the 
practice  of  law.  The  partnership  was 
dissolved  in  the  following  year,  and 
he  continued  in  practice  alone  for 
several  years.  In  1889  he  became  in- 
terested in  real-estate  transactions^ 
and  in  1896  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness, having  purchased  a  farm  at 
Spring  Lake,  Mich.  For  the  last 
twenty  years  he  conducted  his  farm  in 
the  summer,  living  in  the  winter  some- 
times in  Chicago  and  sometimes  in 
Muskegon,  Grand  Rapids,  and  Grand 
Haven,  Mich.  During  that  period 
also  he  was  often  called  in  consultation 
as  to  legal  matters  by  clients  in  Michi- 
gan. He  was  married  Sept.  9, 1890,  to 
May  Nadine,  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr. 
George  C.  Lorimer.  She  and  his  three 
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children,  Lorimer  Hulburd,  Sarah 
Jane,  and  Edith  Nadine,  survive 
him. 

1885. 
H.  M.  Williams,  See,, 
Id  Stote  St..  Boston. 
J.  J.  Storrow  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Boston  City  Council  at  the 
December  election.  —  S.  E.  Winslow 
has  been  elected  first  vice-president  of 
the  Harvard  Club  of  Washington.  — 
H.  K.  Swinscoe  has  terminated  his 
connection  with  the  Morgan  Spring 
Co.  of  Worcester.  —  W.  F.  Bacon  has 
moved  his  law  oflSce  to  68  Devonshire 
St.,  Boston.  —  T^lliam  Stanislaus 
Murphy,  the  first  of  that  name  to 
graduate  from  Harvard  College,  died 
a  bachelor  at  his  home  in  Boston  Jan. 
tf  1916,  leaving  a  will  which  will  doubts 
less  result  in  a  long  succession  of  Har- 
vard Murphys.  This  will,  giving  all  of 
his  property,  estimated  at  $40,000,  to 
Harvard,  provides  for  "  the  establish- 
ment of  one  or  more  scholarships  for 
the  collegiate  education  of  any  young 
man  or  men  named  '  Murphy  '  who  in 
the  judgment  of  the  faculty  should 
prove  deserving  of  this  kind  of  encour- 
agement." Murphy  was  born  at  the 
West  End  in  Boston  Oct.  6,  1860,  the 
son  of  Patrick  J.  and  Julia  (Gallagher) 
Murphy.  He  prepared  at  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  entered  Harvard  with 
the  Class  of  1885,  and  took  his  degree 
in  due  course.  After  a  year  of  teaching 
school,  he  began  his  long  service  of 
thirty  years  for  the  U.S.  Government, 
in  the  Surveyor's  office  of  the  Boston 
Custom  House.  His  nearest  relatives 
were  cousins  living  in  Worcester.  His 
simple  life,  made  happy  by  the  enrich- 
ment of  a  college  education,  enabled 
him  to  fulfil  a  long-settled  purpose  to 
provide  the  opportunity  of  similar 
happiness  for  others. 


1886. 
The  Thirtieth  Anniversary  Reunion 
of  the  Class  will  take  place  in  June. 
The  celebration  will  cover  four  days, 
from  Tuesday,  June  20,  Class  Day,  to 
Friday,  June  28,  the  day  of  the  Yale 
race,  inclusive.  The  outline  of  the 
plan  is  as  follows:  Tueadaif,  a  clam- 
bake for  the  men  of  the  Class  and 
their  wives,  somewhere  at  the  sea- 
shore, making  the  trip  by  automo- 
bile, and  returning  in  time  to  attend 
Class  Day  exercises  in  the  evening. 
Wednesday,  golf  and  other  sports  for 
the  men  in  the  morning,  followed 
by  luncheon.  Reception  and  lunch- 
eon for  the  wives  of  members.  In  the 
aftefnoon  the  men  and  their  wives 
attend  the  Yale  baseball  game.  Eve- 
ning, Class  Dinner.  Thureday,  Com- 
mencement, Class  Spread.  Com- 
mencement exercises  in  the  afternoon. 
Friday,  the  Yale  race  at  New  London. 
The  details  of  the  above  plans  are 
being  worked  out.  A  preliminary 
notice  was  sent  out  to  the  Class  on 
Feb.  1.  Detailed  notices  will  be  sent 
later.  —  It  is  planned  to  issue  in  June 
a  Class  Report  covering  the  past  five 
years.  —  The  Nobel  chemistry  prise 
has  been  awarded  to  T.  W.  Richards. 
—  In  November  a  loan  exhibition  of 
early  Italian  engravings  was  held  in 
the  Fogg  Art  Museum  in  memory  of 
Francis  BuUard.  It  was  the  most  im- 
portant showing  of  15th  and  early 
16th  century  Italian  prints  ever  seen 
in  this  country.  —  At  the  request  of 
the  Worcester  Bar  Association  Gage 
has  delivered  before  it  an  address, 
since  printed,  on  the  history  of 
the  Worcester  County  Bar.  —  John 
Henry  Huddleston,  Class  Secretary 
since  graduation,  died  in  New  York. 
Oct.  SO,  1915,  from  double  pneumonia. 
He  was  bom  in  Boston,  July  11, 1804, 
the  son  of  Charles  Henry  and  Susan 
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Elizabeth  (Matthewson)  Huddleston. 
He  graduated,  with  high  rank,  from 
the  Boston  Latin  School,  in  1882,  and 
entered  Harvard  in  the  fail  of  that 
year.  He  received  a  detur  in  his 
Freshman  year,  and  graduated  third 
in  the  Class,  with  honors  in  physics 
and  with  honorable  mention  in  history, 
natural  history,  physics,  and  English 
composition.  He  was  vice-president 
of  the  Class  in  Sophomore,  Junior,  and 
Senior  years,  and  was  elected  Class 
Secretary  in  the  fall  of  1885.  He  was 
recording  secretary  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
secretary  of  the  Historical  Society  and 
of  the  Signet,  vice-president  of  the 
-Everett  Athenseum,  director  of  the 
Harvard  Dining  Association,  member 
of  the  O.K.  and  of  the  Harvard  Union, 
and  an  honorary  member  of  the  Hasty 
Pudding.  He  graduated  from  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  in  1891  with 
the  degrees  M.D.  and  A.M.  After 
service  as  house  officer  in  the  McLean 
Asylum,  the  Boston  Children's  Hos- 
pital, and  the  Boston  City  Hospital, 
he  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
New  York  in  March,  1892.  At  one 
time  or  another  since  then  he  was 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine;  member  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  Society,  County  and  State 
Medical  Societies,  New  York  Patho- 
logical Society,  Society  of  Internal 
Medicine,  Hospital  Graduates*  Club, 
National  Association  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Tuberculosis,  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Military  Surgeons,  and 
American  Public  Health  Association; 
secretary  of  the  American  Delegation 
of  the  Fourteenth  International  Medi- 
cal Congress;  chief-of-clinic  in  the 
University  and  Bellevue  Medical 
Schools;  visiting  physician  at  the 
Workhouse  and  Almshouse  Hospital, 
Gouveneur  Hospital,  Willard  Parker 
Hospital,  and  Riverside  Sanitarium; 


bacteriologist  at  St.  Vincent's  Hospi- 
tal; vice-president  of  the  Association 
of  Tuberculosis  Clinics,  New  York; 
trustee  of  the  New  York  State  Hos- 
pital for  Incipient  Tuberculosis;  and 
director  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company,  in  which  position 
he  gave  especial -attention  to  welfare 
work.  He  joined  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment, N.G.S.N.Y.,  in  1894;  the  next 
year  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon, 
with  the  rank  of  captain^  and  resigned 
in  1907.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Cen- 
tury Association,  and  of  the  Harvard 
and  Barnard  Clubs,  of  New  York.  He 
published  various  medical  papers  and 
articles.  Huddleston  established  him- 
self as  a  general  practitioner,  and  was 
remarkably  successful  in  practice.  It 
has  been  said  of  him  that "  he  was  the 
type  of  the  perfect  family  physician." 
For  the  last  ten  years  his  private  work 
fell  increasingly  into  the  more  re- 
stricted channels  of  diseases  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen.  It  was  largely 
through  his  initiative  that  the  first 
sanitarium  for  consumptive  employ- 
ees in  this  country  was  established  — • 
that  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  at  Mount  MacGregor, 
of  which  institution  he  became  the 
medical  counselor  and  consultant. 
Recently  he  had  been  made  president 
of  the  Willard  Parker  Hospital  and 
invited  to  become  a  member  of  the 
advisory  board  of  the  New  York  City 
Health  Department.  He  married, 
Sept.  18,  1894,  at  Raymond,  N.H., 
Mabel  Parker  Clark,  who,  with  three 
children  —  Margaret  Susan,  Carrol 
Hyde,  and  Jean  Fuller  —  survives 
him.  John  Huddleston  was  a  man  of 
high  ideals;  scholarly,  an  indefatig- 
able worker,  quiet,  kindly.  His  strong 
character  and  his  delightful  personal- 
ity won  and  retained  the  respect  and 
love  of  his  classmates.  As  one  of  them 
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wrote  aince  Huddleston's  death,  **  No 
one  can  take  his  place  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Class/'  —  Francis  Stanley  Parker 
died  in  Boston,  Jan.  28,  1916,  from 
pneumonia.  He  was  bom  in  Hon^ 
kong,  China,  Sept.  1,  1863,  the  son  of 
Ebenezer  Francis  and  Elizabeth  Clapp 
(Stone)  Parker.  He  entered  Harvard 
with  the  Class  of  1886,  leaving  before 
the  end  of  the  Junior  year.  At  the 
Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Class 
in  1911  he  was  given  the  degree  of 
A.B.  "  as  of  1886."  His  interest  in  the 
Class  was  keen.  In  College  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Institute  of  1770,  the 
Dickey,  the  Hasty  Pudding,  and  the 
Porcellian,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  a  member  of  the  Somerset, 
Harvard,  and  Exchange  Clubs,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  of  the  Nahant  Club.  On 
leaving  College  he  entered  the  office  of 
Gay  and  Parker  (afterwards  Gay  and 
Parker  Company),  wholesale  coal 
merchants,  Boston.  From  1889  to 
1898  he  was  president  of  Gay  and 
Parker  Company,  and  since  1898 
president  of  Hanson  and  Parker,  Lim« 
ited.  On  July  2,  1898,  he  was  mus- 
tered in  as  second  lieutenant  of  the 
Fifth  Massachusetts  Infantry  Volun- 
teers, serving  at  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
on  the  stafiF  of  Brigadier-General  Wil- 
liam A.  Bancroft.  He  was  mustered 
out  Aug.  20,  1898.  Since  about  1902 
he  had  been  in  ill  health  which  com- 
pelled him  to  retire  from  active  busi- 
ness. Severe  rheumatism,  which  he  en- 
dured uncomplainingly,  finally  affected 
his  heart.  Much  of  his  life  was  spent  on 
his  farm  in  Bedford,  where  he  gave  at- 
tention to  the  raising  and  training  of 
standard-bred  trotting  horses.  On 
Dec.  27,  1888,  at  Boston,  he  married 
Harriet  Amory  Anderson,  who,  with 
two  sons,  —  John  Stanley,  Harvard, 
1918,  and  William  Amory,  —  survives 
him. 


1887. 
Gbo.  P.  FuBBEB,  See^ 
344  Boufth  Station.  Bottoo. 
The  members  of  the  Class  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  have  adopted  a 
plan  of  dining  at  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Boston  on  the  first  Monday  of  each 
month.  The  dinners  are  entirely  in- 
formal and  any  member  of  the  Class 
who  can  attend,  will  be  gladly  w^- 
comed.  At  the  Jan.  meeting  19  woe 
present.  —  Edgar  J.  Rich  has  resigned 
as  general  solicitor  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  R.R.,  and  has  resumed  the  gen* 
eral  practice  of  law,  giving  special 
attention  to  the  law  relating  to  rail- 
roads and  to  practice  before  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  with  an  office 
at  6  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  —  H.  W. 
Brainard's  address  is  150  Warrenton 
Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

1888. 

G.  L.  PuLBiFKB,  See.^ 

412  Barrister's  Hall,  Boston. 

The  permanent  address  of  Albert  G. 

Brodhead  is  University  Club,  Denv^, 

Col.  — Rev.  P.  J.  O'Callaghan  has 

been  appointed,  by  the  Superior  Genr 

eral  of  the  Paulist  Fathers,  Director 

of  the  Apostolic  Mission  House  in 

Brookland.  He  has  resigned  as  rector 

of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Chicago.  —  F. 

B.  Williams  has  been  appointed  non- 
resident lecturer  in  city  planning  law  in 
the  University  of  Michigan.  In  March 
he  will  deliver  a  aeries  of  four  lectures 
on  the  subjecL 

1889. 

Hon.  Chablbs  Wabbsn,  See., 

Dtpt.  of  Joitioe,  Washingtoo,  D.C. 

W.  Atkinson  is  now  treasurer  of  the 

Vacuum  Fumigating  Co.  at  201  Dev* 

onshire   St.,    Boston,   a    corporation 

formed  to  fumigate  foreign  cotton.  — 

C.  C.  Batchelder  is  delegate  to  the 
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Secretary  of  Interior  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  in  charge  of  the  wild  tribes.  — 
G.  L.  Hunter  is  giving  a  course  of 
twelve  lectures  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  New  York  on  the  "  History 
of  Civilisation  as  Manifested  in  Art "; 
also  courses  of  lecture-promenades  at 
the  Museum  on  tapestries,  furniture, 
and  rugs.  —  The  Class  of  1889  is  not 
behind  in  "  Preparedness."  It  was 
represented  at  Plattsburg  last  summer 
by  three  members.  Burr,  Nields,  and 
Proctor.  Burr,  Bunker,  and  Holli- 
day  are  enrolled  in  the  1st  Corps  of 
Cadets,  School  for  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Men.  — .  Dunham.  HoUiday, 
and  Hull  have  sons  in  the  Freshman 
Class,  Dunham  receiving  a  Harvard 
Club  of  Boston  scholarship.  —  A  Joint 
luncheon  of  the  Classes  of  1889  of  Har- 
vard and  Yale  was  held  at  Fraunces' 
Tavern,  New  York,  Jan.  29.  This  was 
the  first  occasion  of  the  kind.  It  was 
the  joint  idea  of  the  respective  Class 
Secretaries,  Charles  Warren  and 
Charles  H.  Sherrill,  both  of  whom 
acted  as  toastmasters;  36  Yale  men 
were  present,  and  the  following  38 
Harvard  men:  Alexander,  Bush,  Ca- 
bot, Caner,  Clark,  Copeland,  Coulson, 
Davenport,  Dunlap,  Gerstle,  Greene, 
Griffing,  Gunther,  Hunter,  ILing, 
Knapp,  Lydig,  Marsh,  Meeker,  Mor- 
gan, Naumburg,  Parker,  Prescott, 
Reynolds,  Ropes,  Ruland,  G.R.  Salis- 
bury, R.  Salisbury,  Saltonstall,  Scott, 
Sears,  Stead,  Swain,  Townsend,  Traf- 
ford,  Warren,  Wilder,  Whitridge. — 
In  the  evening  there  was  an  informal 
'89  dinner  at  the  Harvard  Club  of 
New  York,  the  following  26  being 
present:  Parker, Sears, Meeker,  Caner, 
Ropes,  Whitridge,  Lydig,  Trafford, 
Townsend,  Greene,  Copeland,  King, 
Prescott,  Marsh,  Davenport,  Gun- 
ther, Stead,  Griffing,  Knapp,  Hun- 
ter, Dunlap,  Coulson,  Clark,  Bush, 


Reynolds,  Warren.  —  George  Hodges 
SbAttttck  died  at  Salem,  May  11, 1915. 
He  was  born  at  Winchester,  June  2, 
1868,  son  of  Edward  and  Sarah  Jo- 
sephine (Crosby)  Shattuck.  He  pre- 
pared for  College  at  G.  W.  C.  Noble's 
Private  School  in  Boston.  In  College 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Cricket  Club, 
the  Institute,  D.K.E.,  and  Hasty 
Pudding.  After  graduation,  until 
1906,  he  was  in  the  freight  and  traffic 
department  of  the  Boston  &  Albany 
R.R.  at  Boston.  After  1906  he  retired 
from  active  business,  residing  at 
Salem,  and,  having  a  farm  at  Top»- 
field,  devoted  his  time  to  farming 
and  charitable  interests.  At  various 
times  he  was  a  member  of  the  Salem 
Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  a  mem- 
ber and  treasurer  of  the  Trust  Funds 
Commission  of  Salem,  a  trustee  of 
Salem  Hospital,  president  of  the  Ber- 
tram Home  for  Aged  Men.  He  was 
also  member  of  the  Board  of  Govern- 
ment of  the  Essex  Institute.  In  busi- 
ness lines,  he  was  a  director  in  the 
Salem  Electric  Lighting  Co.,  Colbert 
Brothers,  Inc.,  Pratt,  Read  &  Co., 
Piano  and  Organ  Supply  Co.  of  Chi- 
cago, and  a  director  of  the  Merchants' 
National  Bank  of  Salem.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Union  Club  of  Boston 
and  of  the  Salem  Country  Club. 
Shattuck  married  at  Salem,  June  15, 
1897,  Anne  Bertram  Emmerton,  who 
survives  him,  with  three  children, 
Jane  Bertram,  born  May  18,  1898; 
George  Hodges,  Jr.,  bom  Sept.  14, 
1899;  Otis  Emmerton,  born  May  25, 
1903.  Shattuck  was  of  a  quiet,  retiring 
nature,  which»  under  a  shy  exterior, 
concealed  firm  views  and  high  integ- 
rity of  character.  Just,  discreet,  clean, 
and  straight,  of  few  words,  but  of  real 
sympathies,  few  men  in  the  Class  had 
warmer  friends.  A  devoted  attendant 
at  Class  reunions  —  always  at  hand  in 
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the  window  seat  of  HoUis  2  on  Com- 
mencement, he  will  be  sorely  missed. 
—  Benjamin  Weaver  died  at  New- 
port, R.I.,  Nov.  9, 1915.  He  was  born 
at  Newport,  R.I.,  May  8,  1866,  son  of 
John  Goddard  and  Wealthy  Moore 
(Townsend)  Weaver.  In  College  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Institute, 
D.K.E.,  Hasty  Pudding,  ZeU  Psi, 
and  Art  Club;  he  also  played  on  the 
Freshman  ball  team.  His  star  parts 
in  the  Hasty  Pudding  Theatricals 
will  long  be  remembered,  and  the 
songs  sung  therein  by  him  have  be- 
come College  classics.  After  gradu- 
ation he  was  associated  with  his  fa- 
ther in  the  hotel  business  in  Newport 
and  New  York.  Upon  his  father's 
death  in  1894,  he  sold  his  interest  in 
New  York  and  in  1906  his  hotel  prop- 
erty in  Newport.  He  then  engaged  in 
farming  until  1902.  After  traveling  to 
some  extent,  he  became  treasurer  of 
the  George  A.  Weaver  Co.,  in  1907, 
and  until  1913  engaged  in  the  agricul- 
tural hardware  business  at  Newport, 
R.I.  After  April,  1918,  he  was  in  the 
real  estate  and  insurance  business  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Andrews  & 
Weaver.  Weaver  married  at  Newport, 
R.I.,  Nov.  SO,  1892,  Miss  Eleanor 
Whipple,  who  survives  him,  with  one 
child,  Eleanor  Swan,  bom  Oct.  28, 
1897.  "  Benny  "  Weaver  was  one  of 
the  best-known  men  in  the  Class,  and 
at  all  Class  reunions  could  be  de- 
pended on  for  a  humorous  song  or 
story.  Genial  and  witty,  at  the  same 
time  quiet  and  retiring,  a  vein  of  deep 
seriousness  lay  frequently  beneath  his 
jester's  air.  No  one  can  fill  exactly  his 
place  at  our  reunions. 

1890. 
Joseph  W.  Lund,  S«j., 
84  State  St.,  Boston. 
J.  B.  Scott  was  among  the  speakers 


at  the  Peace  Conference  of  the  South- 
ern Commercial  Congress  at  Charles- 
ton, S.C,  on  Dec.  14.  —  Robert  Her- 
rick  has  recently  published  a  book 
about  the  Great  War,  entitled  The 
World  Decision.  —  At  the  twelfth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Carnegie  Hero 
Fund  Commission  a  bronze  medal 
was  awarded  to  Arthur  H.  Pingree, 
deceased,  for  his  attempt  to  save  two 
girls  from  drowning  at  Annisqiuim, 
July  19,  1915.  This  was  one  of  seven- 
teen acts  recognised  by  the  Commis- 
sion at  this  time.  —  Ftands  Gardner 
Curtis  died  in  Boston  on  Nov.  29, 
1915.  He  was  born  in  Boston  March 
9, 1868,  the  son  of  James  Freeman  and 
Helen  Read  (Gardner)  Curtis.  He 
prepared  for  College  at  Hopkinson's 
School.  Curtis  had  long  been  associ- 
ated with  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Boston  as  assistant  curator  of  the  de- 
partment of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
Art.  In  Japanese  painting  and  sculp- 
ture he  was  regarded  as  an  expert.  He 
had  taken  lessons  in  the  Japanese 
style  of  painting  and  two  of  his  pic- 
tures had  been  bought  by  the  Japa- 
nese Government.  He  contributed 
several  articles  on  his  subject  to  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Museum.  Curtis  was  a 
member  of  the  Somerset  and  Tavern 
Clubs  of  Boston.  He  married,  on 
April  8,  1918,  Mary  Winchester  Bar- 
nard, who  survives  him. 

1891. 
A.  J.  Gabcsau,  8ee,t 
12  Aflhburton  PI.,  Boston. 
E.  A.  Codman  has  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Entertainment  of  Wives  and  Children 
at  the  25th  Anniversary  Celebration. 
—  The  following  is  a  tentative  pro- 
gram for  the  25th  Anniversary  Cele- 
bration: Sunday,  June  18.  A.if.  Regis- 
tration at  the  Copley  Plaza  Hotel; 
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lunch  at  the  Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  p.m. 
Services  at  Appleton  Chapel;  recep- 
tion by  President  and  Mrs.  Lowell. 
Monday,  June  19.  Field  Day  at  Na- 
hant  Club;  reception  and  luncheon  to 
the  ladies  by  Mrs.  T.  N.  Perkins  at 
the  Dedham  Country  and  Polo  Club. 
Tuesday,  June  20.  a.ii.  Lunch  in 
Cambridge;  p.m.  Class  Day  Stadium 
Exercises;  supper  in  Cambridge.  Wedr 
neaday,  June  21.  a.m.  Baseball  game 
between  '91  and  '96;  boat  race  be- 
tween '91  and  '96;  luncheon  in  Cam- 
bridge. P.M.  Harvard- Yale  baseball 
game;  Class  Dinner  at  Harvard  Club. 
Thursday,  June  22.  A.M.  and  p.m. 
Commencement.  Ladies  are  invited 
to  Commencement  Exercises.  Friday, 
June  23.  A.M.  and  P.M.  Boat  races  at 
New  London. 

1892. 
Allen  R.  Benneb»  See., 
Andover. 
Joseph  Shattuck  has  resigned  from 
the  presidency  of  the  Sd  Nat.  Bank  of 
Springfield,  and  has  become  a  part- 
ner in  the  firm  of  Aldred  &  Co., 
24  Exchange  PI.,  New  York.  —  A.  M. 
White  has  retired  from  partnership  in 
•  the  firm  of  White,  Weld  &  Co.,  and 
has  joined  the  firm  of  W.  A.  &  A.  M. 
White,  14  WaU  St.,  New  York.  —  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Boston  Associa- 
tion of  Harvard,  '92,  was  held  at  the 
Wardroom  Club,  Nov.  19,  1915.  Dr. 
Greenough  and  Dr.  Mosher  spoke  of 
their  recent  service  in  France;  Jere- 
miah Smith  told  of  his  mission  to  Con- 
stantinople; and  T.  C.  Tebbetts  spoke 
of  '92  at  Plattsburg.  —  The  Edge,  by 
John  Corbin,  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  Duflield  &  Co.  --  R.  Ross 
Perry,  Jr.,  announces  the  removal  of 
his  law  oflSces  to  Rooms  801  to  805 
Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 
—  The  following  *92  men  attended  the 


Plattsburg  Camp  from  Sept.  6  to  Oct. 
6:  E.  B.  Adams  and  C.  Walcott.  The 
names  of  '92  men  who  attended  the 
August  camp  were  published  in  the 
previous  number  of  the  Magazine. 

1893. 
S.  F.  Batcheldeb,  See., 
721  Tremont  Bldg..  Boston. 
About  forty  members  of  the  New 
England  Association  of  the  Class 
dined  at  the  Harvard  Club,  Boston,  on 
Thursday,  Jan.  17.  Frothingham  pre- 
sided, Sibley  manipulated  the  piano, 
and  White  gave  a  long  and  intensely 
interesting  account  of  his  experiences 
and  observations  in  England  and 
France  as  manager  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  Units.  He  kindly  continued 
answering  questions  and  amplifying 
his  statements  till  the  gathering  broke 
up  at  a  late  hour.  —  Connolly  has 
been  appointed  assistant  clerk  of  the 
Somerville  police  court.  His  home  ad^ 
dress  is  17  Cutter  St.,  Somerville.  — 
Flint  reports  himself  as  permanently 
settled  in  landscape  architectural 
work  at  Cleveland,  O.  Address,  care 
of  A.  D.  Taylor,  1900  Euclid  Ave.  — 
Friedman  is  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Republican 
Club  of  Massachusetts.  —  Hiler  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Choral 
Music  Society  of  Boston.  —  W.  C. 
Moore  has  been  elected  superinten- 
dent of  schools  at  Newburyport,  with 
oflices  at  City  Hall.  —  Robey  has 
received,  after  due  examination,  a 
commission  as  first  lieutenant  in  the 
Medical  Reserve  Corps  of  the  army. 
—  Sheldon,  upon  the  expiration  of  his 
term  as  Governor  of  Nebraska  in 
1909,  removed  to  Wayside,  Miss., 
where  he  is  conducting  a  general  plan- 
tation of  4000  acres.  —  F.  U.  Stearns, 
of  Adams,  is  a  vice-president  of  the 
Republican  Club  of  Massachusetts, 
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representing  the  First  District.  — 
White  has  been  business  manager 
of  the  two  "  Harvard  Units  "  sent  to 
France  for  work  in  the  hospitals.  He 
accompanied  the  second  "  unit " 
himself. 

1894. 
Prof.  E.  K.  Rand,  8ee^ 
107  Lake  View  Ave..  Cambridge. 
J.  A.  Widtsoe,  president  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College  of  Utah»  has  been 
nominated  to  succeed  Dr.  J.  T.  Kings- 
bury as  president  of  the  University  of 
Utah.  —  F.  L*.  Olmsted,  who  resigned 
the  Charles  Eliot  Professorship  of 
Landscape  Architecture  at  Harvard, 
has  been  appointed  Lecturer  on  Land- 
scape Architecture.  —  Dr.  J.  B.  Oliver 
returned  from  Austria  to  this  country 
last  autumn  and  is  now  in  Washing- 
ton, 1767  Q  St.  —  G.  A.  Walker  is 
practising  law  in  San  Francisco,  1112 
Merchants'  Nat.  BIdg.  —  C.  DeW. 
Jackson  is  a  member  of  the  Bailroad 
Commission  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin; 
his  address  is  Madison.  —  DuBois 
Tooker  is  teaching  Classics  at  the 
Tome  School,  Port  Deposit,  Md.  ^ 
Capt.  A.  L.  Conger,  U.S.A.,  is  to  edit, 
with  Prof.  R.  M.  Johnson,  a  new 
quarterly  called  The  Military  Exa- 
tortan  and  Economist ;  it  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  University  Press.  —  A. 
French  has  published  Old  Concord 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  an  account  of 
the  historic  and  literary  associations  of 
Concord.  —  Dr.  J.  D.  Logan  has  been 
in  Toronto,  Can.,  since  1905,  where  he 
has  been  engaged  in  lecturing  and 
writing.  With  the  president  of  Acadia 
University,  Wolfville,  N.S.,  he  inaug- 
urated the  first  series  of  lectures  on  the 
literary  history  of  Canada  to  be  given 
in  any  Canadian  university.  The  lec- 
tures will  be  published  soon  and  will 
be  followed  by  a  fuller  history  of  Cana- 


dian literature.  He  has  presented  to 
Acadia  his  collection  of  rare  Canadi- 
ana,  chiefly  poetry,  dating  from  1759; 
this  will  form,  with  a  larger  collection 
of  general  works,  a  library  of  great 
importance  for  the  study  of  Canadian 
history  and  literature.  Logan  has  pub- 
lished numerous  essays  and  poems. 
—  C.  Stetson,  from  whom  the  Secre- 
tary has  not  heard  for  years,  writes  as 
follows:  "After  I  left  College,  my 
health  for  several  years  was  uncertain, 
necessitating  frequent  changes  of  oc- 
cupation. I  spent  eight  years  in  Wall 
Street,  a  couple  of  years  in  newspaper 
work,  and  two  more  at  the  profession 
of  landscape  architecture,  until,  in 
1912, 1  went  to  Newport,  B.I,,to  settle 
down  as  a  writer  of  fiction.  In  this  I 
had  a  moderate  success,  until,  at  the 
instance  of  Rear-Admiral  Luce,  I  be- 
came associate  editor  of  the  Blue- 
jacket, an  enlisted  man's  magazine. 
In  January,  1913,  I  sailed  on  the  bat- 
tleship Georgia  for  the  southern  cruise. 
We  went  to  Guacanabo  Bay  for 
torpedo  practice,  saOed  thence  to 
Colon,  where  we  were  taken  through 
the  then  empty  Canal,  and  returned 
to  Guantanamo.  Shortly  after,  we 
were  ordered,  at  half  an  hour's  notice,  - 
to  Vera  Cruz.  I  stayed  with  the  ship 
as  long  as  she  remained  at  Vera  Cruz, 
returning  early  in  May.  The  following 
March  I  returned  to  Vera  Cruz,  this 
time  on  the  North  Dakota,  and  partic- 
ipated in  the  landing  of  the  American 
blue-jackets  and  marines  and  the  seiz- 
ure of  the  custom  house.  After  ^ye 
months  I  returned,  being  much  de- 
pressed with  what  seemed  to  me  the 
utter  demoralization  of  the  naval  serv- 
ice. After  vainly  trying  to  interest 
various  editors  in  bringing  our  naval 
inefficiency  to  the  attention  of  the 
public,  I  at  last,  through  the  inter- 
mediation of  R.   Phillips,   '93,  pub- 
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liflhed  in  the  New  York  Tribune  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  navy.  These 
articles,  coming  coincidentally  with 
the  resolution  of  Congressman  A.  P. 
Gardner  for  an  investigation  of  onr 
military  defenses,  helped  to  acoelerate 
the  movement  for  preparedness.  I 
then  cooperated  for  a  while  with  the 
National  Security  League.  Last  July, 
in  the  company  of  two  other  men,  I 
founded  the  American  Defense  Soci- 
ety. We  have  a  huge  work  before  us, 
of  which  our  present  inadequate  army 
and  navy  are  merely  incidental.  We 
are  urging  military  education  in  pub- 
lic schools  and  colleges,  a  mercantile 
marine,  aud  generally,  every  step, 
civil  and  other,  which  would  make  us 
an  efficient  and  aggressive  nation."  ■— 
W.  S.  Wadsworth  has  published  Posi- 
Mortem  Examinatione  (W.  B.  Saun- 
ders Co.,  Philadelphia). 

1805. 
Clasb  ComilTTKB, 
50  State  St.,  Room  50,  Boston. 
J.  S.  Pray  was  appointed  Nov.  M  as 
Charles  Eliot  Professor  of  Landscape 
Architecture  at  Harvard  University. 
—  The  permanent  address  of  R.  T. 
Capen  is  Swatow,  China.  Capen  does 
not  expect  to  return  to  this  country 
until  the  spring  of  10«0.  —  The  pres- 
ent address  of  C.  R.  Colbnm  is  1417 
Meade  Ave.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

1806. 

J.  J.  Hatsb,  8ee^ 

80  Stote  St.,  Bottoo. 
Alex.  Holland  is  with  the  Traveller 
Tire  &  Tube  Co.  of  Mass.,  watb  office 
at  7«0  Boylston  St.,  Boston.  —  Selden 
P.  Delany  has  become  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  in  New 
York.  —  J.  L.  Bremer  is  a  member  of 
the  ftd  Harvard  Surgical  Unit.  — 
Changee  qf  addreee:  Alex.  HoDand,  799 


Boylston  St.,  Boston;  Rev.  S.  P.  De- 
laney,  144  W.  47th  St.,  New  York 
City;  Rev.  C.  N.  Lathrop,  637  Mar- 
shall St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  C.  N. 
Holmes,  41  Arlington  St,  Newton.  — 
Blanks  for  our  20th  Anniversary  Re- 
port have  been  sent  out.  The  Secre- 
tary urges  immediate  response,  as  it  is 
only  by  prompt  and  hearty  coopera- 
tion that  the  Report  can  be  success- 
fully prepared.  —  The  following  are 
among  the  missing  list.  L[iformation 
about  these  men  sent  to  the  Secretary 
will  be  most  welcome.  Their  last,  but 
incorrect,  addresses  are:  Frederick  M. 
Sargent,  201  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111.; 
John  W.  Tarbox,  10  Greenleaf  St., 
Maiden;  Dr.  Frank  A.  Richardson, 
Mercer,  Wis.;  Louis  Sayer,  Hamble- 
ton's,  Talbot  City,  Md.;  Harry  A. 
Stone,  89  E.  42d  St.,  New  York  City; 
John  L.  Ketcham,  Jr.,  216  No.  Dela- 
ware Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1897. 
W.  L.  Gabbibon,  Jb.,  See^ 
60  State  St..  Boaton. 
J.  A.  Carpenter's  symphonic  suite 
Adveniuree  in  a  PeramhvUdor  has  been 
played  both  by  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  It  is  acclaimed 
in  the  press  as  a  delightful  and  indi- 
vidual production.  —  P.  MacKaye 
has  recently  published  The  Immi- 
grante,  described  in  the  Btdletin  as  *'  a 
lyric  drama  illustrating  the  tragedy  of 
the  foreigner  falsely  lured  to  this  land 
of  promise."  —  V.  M.  Hillyer  is  the 
author  of  a  new  publication  entitled 
Child  Training.  He  was  recently 
chosen  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Maryland. —  L.  F.  Crawford  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Associated 
Harvard  Clubs  as  state  representative 
for    North    Dakota    in   the   Central 
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Section.  —  £.  HoUister  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Committee 
for  the  Nomination  of  Overseers.  — 
D.  Fales,  Jr.,  is  Professor  of  Biblical 
Literature  at  Colorado  College,  Colo- 
rado Springs.  —  H.  T.  White  has 
become  a  member  of  the  firm  of  White, 
Weld  &  Co.,  bankers.  New  York  City. 
—  J.  W.  Carret  has  become  associated 
with  the  firm  of  Van  Voorhis,  Wilson 
&  Co.,  investment  dealers,  50  Con- 
gress St.,  Boston.  —  A.  H.  Parker  is  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  F.  L.  Dabney 
&  Co.,  brokers  and  bankers,  50  Con- 
gress St.,  Boston.  —  E.  V.  Dexter  is 
with  the  American  Can  Co.,  120 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  —  B. 
Winthrop  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  City  Bank, 
New  York  City.  —  L.  Williams,  who 
is  a  Director  of  the  Port  of  Boston, 
recently  spoke  on  the  subject  of  the 
"  Port  of  Boston  "  at  the  Boston  Har- 
vard Club.  —  D.  Cheever,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  2d  Harvard  Surgical 
Unit,  ranks  as  a  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  British  army.  —  Among  those  at 
the  Plattsburg  Encampment  were:  S. 
Kennedy,  J.  D.  Phillips,  R.  L.  Rob- 
bins,  R.  H.  Stevenson,  F.  H.  Kinni- 
cutt  and  F.  M.  Weld. 

1899. 
Abthur  Adams,  See,, 
7  Water  St..  Room  912,  Boston. 
Howard  Coonley  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  2d  Nat.  Bank  of  Bos- 
ton. —  P.  D.  Haughton  is  president  of 
the  Boston  National  League  Baseball 
Club.  —  Ralph    McKittrick   is   with 
Ely- Walker  Dry  Goods  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  —  A.  F.  Griffiths  is  a  member  of 
the  recently  constituted  Board  of  In- 
dustrial Schools  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii.  —  E.  O.  Childs,  Jr.,  was  re- 
elected Mayor  of  Newton.    He  was 
nominated  by  both  the  Democratic 


and  Republican  parties.  —  F.  R. 
Swift  has  moved  to  Iron  Mountain, 
Mich.,  which  will  henceforth  be  hit 
address.  ^  J.  H.  Sherburne  was  re- 
elected to  the  Mass.  House  of  Repr^ 
scnUtives  for  1916.  —  W.  F.  Wyeth, 
heretofore  manager  of  the  Bond  D^ 
partment  of  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Co., 
Boston,  has  been  elected  a  vice-presi- 
dent. —  W.  S.  Hayes  is  a  teacher  of 
languages  in  the  Brockton  High 
School.  His  present  address  is  94 
Highland  St.,  Brockton. 

1900. 
Abthttb  Dbinkwateb,  Sec^ 
69  Temple  PL.  Boston. 
-The  Class  had  an  informal  dinner  at 
the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston  on  Friday 
evening,  Nov.  19,  the  night  before  the 
Harvard- Yale  football  game.  Some 
fifty  men  appeared  before  the  evening 
was  over.  The  gathering  was  a  very 
genial  one,  and  the  men  proceeded  to 
amuse  themselves  as  they  saw  fit. 
Except  for  songs  by  J.  B.  Hawes,  2d, 
whenever  he  was  called  on,  and  an 
account  by  J.  S.  Cochrane  of  his  ex- 
perience with  the  American  Ambu- 
lance Corps  in  France,  the  dinner  was 
spent  in  conversation,  quiet,  or  other- 
wise. —  J.  Warshaw  has  in  the  Sewanee 
Review  an  article  entitled  "  Machia- 
velli  in  Marlowe."  —  M.  Seasongood 
has  been  reappointed  for  five  years  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  -^  R.  H.  Johnson  has  con- 
tracted with  Wiley  &  Co.  to  write 
Johnson  &  Huntley*s  Principles  of 
Oil  and  0<u  Production,  The  manu- 
script is  nearly  ready.  He  gave  a 
paper  on  Conservation  of  Oil  and  Oa$  at 
the  second  Pan-American  Scientific 
Congress  at  Christmas  time.  —  C. 
Runnells  is  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Pullman  Co.  His  business  ad- 
dress is  Pullman  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
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—  R.  R.  Rummery  has  recently  been 
appointed  consulting  engineer  for  New 
York  City. —  P.  F.  Brown  is  chief 
engineer  for  the  Combined  Heat  & 
Sprinkler  Co.,  54  Canal  St.,  Boston. 

—  R.  R.  Whiting  has  recently  pub- 
lished The  Judgment  of  Jane  through 
Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.  —  F.  H.  Kir- 
mayer  is  owner  and  principal  of  a  priv- 
ate school  for  boys,  the  enrolment  of 
which  is  limited  to  50,  in  New  York 
City.  His  home  address  is  Grantwood» 
N.J.  —  F.  H.  Danker  has  recently  de- 
livered a  number  of  addresses  and 
published  a  number  of  articles  on  the 
subject  of  national  preparedness.  He 
was  at  the  Plattsburg  training  camp 
and  with  the  73d  Highlanders  (Black 
Watch)  Overseas  Expeditionary  Force 
in  Canada.  —  C.  S.  Forbes  has  sailed 
for  France  to  join  the  American  Am- 
bulance. —  J.  Brewer  is  director  of  the 
Alperton  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.,  London, 
England.  —  G.  C.  Kimball  is  treasurer 
of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  and 
is  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee in  charge  of  the  meeting  to  be  held 
at  PitUburg  in  May.  —  F.  F.  Burr 
writes  from  Wayne,  Me. : "  I  am  farm- 
ing it,  acting  as  insurance  agent,  hunt^ 
ing,  and  doing  a  few  other  odd  jobs." 
— «  C.  Ruess,  after  ten  years  in  social 
work,  for  the  last  eight  of  which  he 
served  four  terms  as  probation  oflScer 
at  Oakland,  Cal.,  is  again  in  the  minis- 
try and  is  pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church,  Fresno,  Cal.  —  R.  B.  Bedford 
has  opened  in  New  York  an  American 
branch  of  R.  S.  Stokvis  en  Zonen, 
Ltd.,  of  Rotterdam,  Holland,  under 
the  firm  name  of  R.  S.  Stokvis  Zonen, 
Inc.  —  W.  P.  Eaton's  most  recent 
book  is  Boy  ScouU  of  the  Wild^Cat 
Patrol,  His  Idyl  of  Twin  Fires  is  to  be 
published  in  England.  —  Capt.  W.  H. 
Armstrong  is  a  student  officer  in  the 
Army  School  of  the  Line,  Ft.  Leaven- 


worth, Kan.  —  C.  Bock  is  in  the  iron 
and  steel  business.  His  home  address 
is  66  Chapin  Parkway,  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
and  business  address,  32  West  Ben- 
nett St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  —  E.  J.  Whit- 
tier  writes:  "  My  address  for  a  while, 
probably  a  year  or  so,  is  care  of  this 
company  (New  England  Westing- 
house),  Springfield.  Am  working  on 
the  Russian  rifle  order  and  some  hustle 
for  every  one  here,  I  can  tell  you. 
Have  been  looking  after  the  engineer^ 
ing  on  the  building  and  power  end,  but 
my  work  seems  piffling  compared  with 
the  rest,  though  it  amounts  to  about 
half  a  million  dollars.*'  —  D.  L.  Wil- 
liams is  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Med- 
ical Corps  of  the  Mass.  Volunteer 
Militia.  —  A.  H.  Shearer  has  pub- 
lished, A  List  of  Documentary  Ma- 
terial Relating  to  Stale  Constitutional 
Conventions,  1776  to  1912  (Bulletin  of 
Newbury  Library  No.  4,  Chicago, 
1915).  Since  1914  he  has  been  secre- 
tary of  the  Conference  of  Historical 
Societies  in  connection  with  the  Amer- 
ican Historical  Association.  —  H.  W. 
Ballantine  has  in  press  Problems  in  the 
Law  of  Contracts.  —  D.  F.  Carpenter 
is  assistant  attorney  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  —  M.  Fabyan  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Pathology  at  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School  for  five  years  from  Sept.  1, 
1915.  —  R.  S.  Holland  has  recently 
published,  William  Penn  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1915)  and  The 
Boy  Scouts  of  Snowshoe  Lodge  (Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1915). 
—  E.  L.  Dudley  has  published  Benja- 
min Franklin  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  1915).  —  A  recent  book  is 
National  Floodmarks;  Week  by  Week 
Observations  on  American  Life  as  Seen 
by  Colliers,  edited  by  Mark  Sullivan 
(New  York:  G.  H.  Doran  Co.,  1915). 
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—  H.  T.  Dougherty  has  resigned  as 
Librarian  of  the  Deborah  Cook  Sayles 
Library  at  Pawtucket,  R.L,  and  is 
now  librarian  of  the  Newton  Free 
Library.  For  four  years  he  has  been 
president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Library 
Association.  —  H.  Linenthal  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  medicine  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  for  one  year 
from  Sept.  1, 1915.  —  John  B.  Hawes, 
2d,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in 
medicine  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1915. 

—  H.  A.  Yeomans  is  secretary  of  the 
Administrative  Board  of  Harvard 
College  for  1915-16.  —  C.  Wiener  ex- 
pects to  return  soon  from  England 
where  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  the 
•Wiener  Agency.  He  plans  to  edit  a 
paper  in  Washington,  D.C.  —  A.  M. 
Toszer  has  been  elected  treasurer  of 
the  American  Folklore  Society.  —  E. 
C.  Carter  writes  from  Calcutta,  India, 
that  the  Y.M.C.A.,  of  which  he  is  the 
general  secretary  for  India,  has  sent  51 
secretaries  to  the  various  battle-fronts 
where  the  Indian  expeditionary  forces 
are  fighting.  —  Addrenes:  B.  W. 
Kauffman,  39  W.  10th  St..  New  York 
City;  G.  W.  Davis  (home)  Kendall 
Green;  F.  E.  Kutscher,  Stonington, 
Conn.;  H.  K.  BoutweU,  39  St.  Paul 
St.,  Brookline;  J.  S.  Cochrane,  Tennis 
and  Racquet  Club,  Boston;  J.  F. 
Mosby,  (home)  6«0  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York  City,  (business)  108  Fulton 
St.,  New  York  City;  H.  R.  Johnson, 
(home)  Tenafly,  N.J.;  R.  P.  Parsons* 
(business)  State  Infirmary,  Box  306, 
Tewksbury;  B.  A.  G.  Fuller,  (busi- 
ness) 53  Apley  Court,  Cambridge;  W. 
Lichtenstein,  (home)  731  Lincoln  St., 
Evanston,  111.;  H.  W.  Ballantine, 
(home)  427  North  Butler  St.,  Madi- 
son, Wis.;  D.  L.  Williams,  168  Hunt- 
ington Ave.,  Boston;  W.  W.  Dixon, 
(home)  170  E.  Pearson  St.,  Chicago, 


m.;  F.  W.  Lane,  (business)  506  Provi- 
dent Bldg.,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  L.  Wil- 
liams, 138  B.  40th  St.,  New  York  City; 
J.  D.  Keman,  Jr.,  (home)  238  E.  e9th 
St.,  New  York  City;  Capt.  W.  H. 
Armstrong,  328  Meade  Ave.,  Ft. 
Leavenworth,  Kan.;  E.  H.  Moeller, 
302  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.;  C.  Ruess, 
1504  White  Ave.,  Fresno,  Cal.;  R.  B. 
Bedford,  (business)  Rooms  1127-1128 
Whitehall  Bldg.,  18  Battery  Place, 
New  York  City;  F.  M.  Buckland. 
(home)  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  (busi- 
ness) Educational  Films  Corporation, 
171  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City; 
E.  Gray,  Milton;  A.  L.  Dean,  (home) 
2056  Lanihuli  Drive,  Honolulu,  T.H.; 
R.  R.  Whiting,  (home)  Rye,  N.Y.;  R. 
P.  Perry,  (home)  22  Parkside,  Upper 
Montclair,  N.J.;  O.  D.  Evans,  (busi* 
ness)  Boston  Continuation  School,  25 
La  Grange  St.,  Boston;  T.  Ordway, 
(home)  84  Willett  St.,  Albany,  N.Y.; 
(business)  Albany  Medical  College, 
Albany,  N.Y.;  W.  M.  Rainbolt,  (busi- 
ness) Care  of  Peters  Trust  Co.,  Omaha, 
Neb.;  H.  L.  Seaver,  (home)  97  Mer- 
riam  St.,  Lexington.  —  Frederick  Hall 
Reals  was  born  Nov.  26,  1873,  at  Mt. 
Vision,  N.Y.  His  boyhood  was  spent 
on  his  father's  farm,  where  he  pre- 
pared for  the  Oneonta  State  Normal 
School  under  the  instruction  of  his 
father,  who  had  taught  in  schools  near 
Mt.  Vision  for  many  years.  Reals  was 
graduated  from  the  Oneonta  State 
Normal  School  in  1895  and  taught  for 
one  year  at  St.  James,  L.I.,  before  en- 
tering Harvard  with  the  Class  of  1900. 
In  College  he  was  a  faiUiful  and  suc- 
cessful student.  He  won  an  Honorable 
Mention  in  chemistry.  After  receiving 
his  degree  cum  laude  with  the  Class,  he 
taught  physics  for  two  years  at  Wor- 
cester Academy;  then  he  returned  to 
Harvard  for  graduate  work  in  physics, 
and  earned  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1903. 
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The  next  year  he  taught  at  the  Har- 
vard School  for  Boys  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.;  then  for  two  years  in  the  Los 
Angeles  State  Normal  School;  and  for 
the  following  three  years  was  Profes- 
sor of  Physics  in  Occidental  College  in 
Los  Angeles.  While  there  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Laboratories  Com- 
mittee of  the  college  and  was  sent  on 
many  journeys  to  visit  the  best  science 
laboratories  of  the  country.  In  1907 
he  traveled  some  1£,000  miles  in  mak- 
ing his  investigations,  and  selected 
equipment  for  the  physics  department 
of  his  college,  which  made  it  the  best 
equipped  college  in  the  Southwest. 
One  summer  he  spent  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  He  also  lectured  on 
wireless  telegraphy  at  the  Southern 
California  Academy  of  Science  and  at 
Long  Beach  Chautauqua.  As  presi- 
dent of  a  good  government  dub,  he 
was  active  in  the  successful  effort  to 
dean  up  the  city  of  Los  Angdes  and 
recall  the  mayor.  In  1909  he  went  to 
Plainfield,  N.J.,  where  he  taught  for 
two  years  and  a  half  at  the  Plainfidd 
High  School.  From  Plainfield  he 
moved  to  Newark,  N.J.  While  he  was 
in  Newark  he  was  engaged  to  make 
plans  for  both  the  physics  and  chemis- 
try laboratories  of  a  new  high  sdiool 
building.  He  taught  steadily  in  the 
Barringer  High  School  and  to  its  wd- 
fare  he  gave  all  his  efforts  until  he  died, 
Oct.  17,  1915.  His  death,  which  was 
due  to  asthma,  occurred  after  an  ill- 
ness of  but  a  few  hours.  He  had  been 
for  four  years  chairman  of  the  Physics 
Committee  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Science  Teachers'  Assodation,  and  for 
three  years  on  the  national  committee 
known  as  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Physics  of  the  National  Education 
Assodation.  In  an  effort  to  promote 
the  practical  and  improved  teaching 
of  physics  he  wrote  for  several  publi- 


cations well  known  among  physics 
teachers  throughout  the  country.  He 
was  a  thorough  believer  in  the  gospel 
of  work  an<l  entered  into  everything 
he  did  with  the  greatest  interest  and 
earnestness  of  spirit.  In  the  last 
Class  Report  he  wrote  of  himself:  '*  I 
am  tremendously  interested  in  educa- 
tion that  touches  life.  For  relaxation  I 
am  reviewing  manuscripts  for  pub- 
lishers and  playing  golf.'*  The  respect 
and  affection  that  were  his  in  the  com- 
munity where  he  lived  are  shown  by 
the  notices  in  the  Newark  newspapers 
which  were  published  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  had  won  distinction  ill 
his  branch  of  sdence  and  by  his  kind- 
ness and  sympathy  toward  his  pupils, 
in  whose  personal  welfare  he  took  deep 
interest,  had  gained  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  friends.  Besides  his  serious  and 
unsparing  devotion  to  his  profession 
he  always  had  time  to  give  a  bit  of 
personal  help  and  advice  to  any  one 
who  needed  it.  Occasionally  he  wrote 
verses.  The  following  are  taken  from 
his  notebook  and  were  written  Oct.  4, 
1915: 

NOT  YET. 

A  boy  is  a  man  —  not  yet, 

A  morn  U  a  day  —  not  sret. 

A  day  is  a  yeas  —  not  yet; 

Don't  fret,  not  yet. 

A  thorn  is  a  pain  —  not  yet. 
A  bee  is  a  sting  —  not  yet. 
A  cloud  is  a  storm  —  not  yet; 
Don't  fret,  not  yet. 

A  bloom  is  a  peaoh  —  not  yet. 
A  tear  is  a  ory  —  not  yet. 
A  life  is  a  death  —  not  yet; ' 
Don't  fret,  not  s^et. 

Among  the  organizations  of  which  he 
was  a  member  are  the  following:  Na- 
tional Geographical  Soc.,  American 
Physical  Soc.,  New  Jersey  Sdence 
Teachers'  Assoc.,  Schoolmen's  Club, 
Newark  High  School  Men's  Assoda- 
tion, Newiirk,  Wednesday  Club  of 
Newark,  Physics  Club  of  New  York, 
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American  Institute  of  Electric  Engi- 
neers. In  1902  he  married  Miss  Fran- 
ces Isabelle  Everett,  of  Worcester, 
who  is  now  living  with  their  young 
daughter  and  son  at  Grafton. 

1901. 
H.  B.  Clabk,  See., 
14  Wall  St.,  New  York.  N.T. 
A.  L.  Sweetser  is  general  manager  of 
the  Lynnfield  Chemical  Company, 
Lynnfield.  —  P.  B.  Haviland  is  now  at 
89  Ave.  Garibaldi,  Limoges,  France. 
—  Jo86  Camprubi  is  now  located  at 
29  Broadway,  New  York.  —  G.  R. 
Bedinger  has  charge  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  of  Detroit,  Mich.  His 
address  is  SS  Warren  Ave.,  West.  — 
W.  H.  McGrath*s  address  is  860  Stew- 
art Bldg..  Seattle,  Wash.  —  B.  W. 
Gray*s  address  is  19  Congress  St., 
Boston.  —  Referring  to  the  death  of 
Albert  Heminway  Michelson,  re- 
ported in  last  issue,  he  was  at  the  time 
of  his  death  American  Consul  at 
Cologne,  and  had  been  designated  by 
Ambassador  Gerard,  with  the  appro- 
val of  the  German  Government,  to 
visit  prisons  where  Englishmen  were 
confined.  He  died  very  suddenly  of 
pneumonia,  after  completing  his  ardu- 
ous round  of  visits.  His  reports  are 
published  in  the  English  White  Book 
No.  11.  —  Notice  has  just  reached  the 
Secretary  of  the  death  of  Maurice  J. 
Wall  in  September,  1914,  but  he  has 
been  unable  to  get  any  particulars.  ^ 
Ferdinand  Oden  Horstmann,  died 
very  suddenly  in  his  apartment  in 
Washington  from  heart  disease  on 
June  29,  1912,  and  was  buried  in 
his  old  home,  Philadelphia.  Oden  fol- 
lowed no  profession,  his  entire  time 
being  devoted  to  golf.  He  was  a  very 
fine  player  and  was  an  annual  com- 
petitor to  the  National  Amateur 
Championships.   At  various  times  he 


served  as  chairman  of  the  golf  com- 
mittee and  captain  of  the  team  of  the 
Chevy  Chase  Club,  the  largest  coun- 
try dub  in  Washington.  After  his 
death  his  sisters  turned  over  $1000  to 
the  club  for  an  annual  golf  cup  known 
as  the  F.  Oden  Horstmann  memorial. 
The  contest  is  seventy-two  holes 
scratch  medal  play  carrying  with  it 
the  club  championship.  Horstmann 
was  a  member  of  all  the  prominent 
clubs  here.  Metropolitan,  Alibi,  and 
Chevy  Chase,  and  of  the  Racquet  and 
Tennis  Club,  New  York,  and  Racquet, 
Philadelphia. 

1902. 
Barrett  Wendell,  Jr.,  Sac., 
44  SUte  St.,  Boston. 
G.  O.  Carpenter,  Jr.,  has  gone  back 
to  the  insurance  business  with  W.  H. 
Markham  &  Co.,  1222  Pierce  Bldg.. 
St.  Louis.  —  H.  K.  Stockton,  Jan.  1, 
1916,  was  admitted  to  the  law  firm  of 
Haight,  Sandford  &  Smith,  of  New 
York.  —  J.  O.  Carson  is  with  the 
Mahin  Advertising  Co.,  Munroe  Bldg., 
Chicago,  111.  He  is  living  at  Hinsdale, 
111.  —  Richard  Lawrence  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  Paul  Revere  Trust  Co. 
Lawrence  and  J.  A.  L.  Blake  have 
been  appointed  by  Gov.^  McCall  as 
special  aides  with  the  rank  of  captain. 
—  C.  T.  Lovering,  of  Troop  B,  is  also 
one  of  the  Governor's  aides.  —  J.  C. 
Cobb,  Jr.,  Jan.  1,  1916,  formed  a  co- 
partnership under  the  name  of  Cobb 
&  Co.,  60  SUte  St.,  Boston,  to  trans- 
act a  banking  business.  —  C.  W. 
Faxon  has  become  associated  with  the 
firm  of  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co.,  and  is 
representing  them  in  Cleveland,  O. 
He  was  formerly  with  Hayden,  Miller 
&  Co.  —  C.  E.  Jackson's  present  ad- 
dress is  150  Rock  Ave.,  Fall  River.  — 
Oscar  Cooper  has  retired  from  the 
practice  of  law  and  is  now  engaged  in 
raising  cattle  on  a  ranch  in  California. 
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—  D.  C.  Kinney  is  a  forester,  now  liv- 
ing in  Upland,  Cal.  —  Halstead  Lind- 
sey,  who  has  his  headquarters  in  Bos- 
ton this  year,  is  about  to  spend  the 
next  few  months  in  South  America 
examining  some  mines.  —  J.  O.  Low  is 
the  head  of  the  firm  of  Low,  Dixon  & 
Co.,  Bankers,  37  Wall  St.,  New  York 
City.  —  A.  H.  Morse  has  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  law  firm  of  Ropes, 
Gray,  Boyden  &  Perkins  (Jan.  1, 
1916).  He  is  at  present  living  in  West 
Medford.  —  W.  A.  Saks's  present 
home  address  is  20  W.  68th  St.,  New 
York  City.  —  Robert  Sedgwick,  Jr., 
is  with  Pease  &  Elliman,  real-estate 
brokers,  340  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  —  E.  E.  Smith  is  transacting  a 
general  banking  business  under  the 
firm  name  of  Ernest  E.  Smith,  Inc., 
with  offices  at  78  Devonshire  St., 
Boston.  —  R.  C.  Southworth  is  in 
business  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  running 
the  Bon  March6  Store.  —  W.  R.  Spof- 
ford,  formerly  with  the  Readers'  Divi- 
sion of  the  Public  Library,  New  York 
City,  is  now  librarian  of  the  Univer- 
sity Club,  76  East  Munroe  St.,  Chi- 
cago. —  J.  W.  Stedman,  formerly  with 
Clark,  Dodge  &  Co.  is  now  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Prudential  Life  Ins. 
Co.  of  America,  in  charge  of  the 
purchasing  of  railroad  bonds;  offices 
in  Newark,  N.J.  —  Russell  Sturgis's 
present  address  is  2143  Adelaide  Ave., 
St.  Louis.  —  A.  L.  Waldron  is  now  a 
teacher  at  the  University  School, 
Cleveland,  O.  —  Mail  recently  sent  to 
Abraham  Solomon  Waldstein,  1600 
Bathgate  Ave.,  New  York  City,  was  re- 
turned. The  Secretary  would  appreci- 
ate notification  of  his  present  address. 
—  Frederick  Wallace  is  associated 
with  the  Fitchburg  Power  Co.,  Fitch- 
burg.  His  home  is  at  52  School  St.  -^ 
H.  P.  Williams  is  in  the  insurance 
business  at  120  Water  St.,  Boston.  — 


C.  H.  Wilson,  of  Davenport,  la.,  an- 
nounces his  change  of  address  to  201 
Putnam  Bldg.  —  H.  J.  Winslow's 
home  address  is  now  68  Fresh  Pond 
Parkway,  Cambridge;  business  ad- 
dress, 70  SUte  St.,  Boston,  and  631 
Mass.  Ave.,  Cambridge.  —  Alfred 
Winsor,  Jr.,  is  still  successfully  coach- 
ing the  Harvard  hockey  team.  —  W. 
B.  Wood  has  changed  his  business 
address  from  50  Congress  St.,  Boston, 
to  18  Post-Office  Sq.,  Boston. 

1003. 

RoGKB  Ebmbt,  See., 

Jamaica  Plain. 

The  Geographic  Board  of  Canada 
has  given  the  name  "  Mount  Cross '' 
to  a  beautiful  peak  near  Mt.  Alexan- 
der Mackenzie  in  British  Columbia, 
in  commemoration  of  the  late  C.  R. 
Cross,  Jr.,  who  had  made  explorations 
in  that  region.  —  G.  H.  Fernald,  Jr., 
has  been  appointed  chief  of  the  legal 
department  of  the  Boston  &  Albany 
R.R.  —  Governor  McCall  has  ap- 
pointed Stanley  R.  Miller  his  private 
secretary.  —  J.  J.  Mahoney  has  been 
elected  Principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  Lowell. —  F.  B.  Riggs  has 
started,  and  is  head  master  of,  the 
Riggs  School,  an  agricultural  school 
for  boys  at  Lakeville,  Conn.  —  J.  E. 
Switzer's  address  is  158  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  City.  —  D.  D.  Walton  is 
a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Briesen 
&  Schrenk,  25  Broad  St.,  New  York 
City. 

1004. 

Patbon  Dana,  Sec., 

515  Barristen*  HaD.  Boston. 

D.  W.  Lincoln  was  elected  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  22d  Worcester  Dis- 
trict to  the  General  Court  of  the  Mas* 
sachusetts  Legislature  on  Nov.  2, 
1015.  -^  A  successful  dinner  of  the 
New  York  men  of  the  Class  of  1904 
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was  held  at  the  Harvard  Qui>  at  New 
York  on  Friday  evening*  Jan.  7, 1016, 
about  40  men  from  the  Class  being 
present.  Preston  Davy  acted  as  toast- 
master.  Walter  £.  Sachs  and  Samuel 
A.  Weldon  were  the  committee  in 
charge. 

1005. 
S.  N.  HiNCKiJET,  Sec., 
25  Broad  St.,  New  York,  N.T. 
R.  A.  Pope  has  an  article  entitled 
"  The  Economic  Phase  of  City  Plan- 
ning "  in  Town  Development  for  Aug- 
ust; also  one  in  the  EnglUh  Tovm 
Planning  Review  for  Oct.,  entitled, 
'*  Controlling  Principles  of  Height  of 
Building  Limitation  for  Great  Cities." 
— W.  G.  Perry  has  opened  an  office  at 
19  Congress  St.,  Boston,  for  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  architecture.  —  A.  C. 
Burrill  has  the  following  articles  in  the 
Journal  of  Economic  Entomology  (vol. 
8,  no.  6,  1015):  "  Sedentary  Aphids  v$. 
Spread  of  Fire  Bli^t "  and  *'  English 
Sparrows  and  Spread  of  San  Jos6 
Scale."  —  A.  R.  Graustein  has  changed 
his  residence  to  Salem  End  Road, 
Framingham  Center.  —  A.  L.  Har- 
wood,  Jr.,  has  removed  his  law  offices 
to  the  Newport  Building,  68  Devon- 
shire St.,  Boston.  —  Sidney  Curtis, 
who  for  nine  years  has  been  the  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Harvard  Alumni 
BuUdin  and  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Harvard  Alumni  Association,  has  re- 
signed, and  become  one  of  the  execu- 
tives of  the  Greenleaf  Co.,  adverUft- 
ing  and  merchandising  counselor^,  185 
Devonshire  St.,  Boston.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  change  in  his  career  I 
beg  to  quote  from  an  article  appearing 
in  the  Boeton  Olohe  of  Jan.  8,  1916: 
"  At  the  suggestion  of  President  Eliot 
the  Harvard  Alumni  Association 
branched  out  in  BdUiy,  1907,  when  Mr. 
Curtis  became  associated  with  E.  H. 
Wells.  They  began  to  create  out  of  a 


perfunctory  Alumni  Association  an 
organisation  which  should  be  of  serv- 
ice to  Harvard  men  and  Harvard 
University.  In  1907  the  organisation 
began  with  but  three  on  the  staff.  To- 
day there  are  15  or  more  actuaUy  en- 
gaged in  performing  this  important 
work.  Among  Harvard  men  and  Harw 
vard  clubs  the  influence  of  this  asso- 
ciation has  been  felt  all  over  the  coun- 
try. As  a  representative  of  Harvard's 
alumni  body  Mr.  Curtis  has  acquired 
among  Harvard  men  and  Harvard 
Clubs  an  unusual  acquaintance  and 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  a  great 
many  Harvard  men.  Bir.  Curtis  has 
been  business  manager  of  the  Alumni 
WeeJdfff  a  prosperous  magasine  which 
supports  the  work  of  the  Harvard 
Alumni  Association.  Mr.  Curtis  was 
at  one  time  instructor  in  English  at 
Harvard  University,  giving  courses  in 
debating  and  argumentation,  which 
later  led  to  his  coaching  several  of 
Harvard's  successful  debating  teams. 
The  Greenleaf  Merchandising  and 
Advertising  Company  is  one  of  the 
rapidly  growing  and  aggressive  New 
England  organizations  whose  broad 
outlook  upon  commercial  problems  b 
demonstrated  by  the  acquiring  of  Mr. 
Curtis's  services.  Mr.  Curtis  will 
carry  with  him  the  best  wishes  of  all 
Harvard  men  not  only  in  Boston,  but 
in  other  cities  where  his  influence  has 
been  felt  for  Harvard's  good."  It 
gives  the  Secretary  great  pleasure 
thoroughly  to  endorse  (in  behalf  of  the 
Class)  the  good  wishes  expressed  in 
this  article,  and  personally  to  testify 
to  the  splendid  spirit  that  Curtis  has 
displayed  in  his  work  for  Harvard. 

1906. 
NiCHOLAA  Kellet,  See., 
Ill  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 
The   Secretary  would  urge  those 
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men  who  have  not  already  done  so  to 
send  in  their  Class  lives  without  delay. 
It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  as  many  as 
possible  will,  instead  of  limiting  their 
account  to  a  bare  statement  of  present 
address,  occupation,  and  family  acqui- 
sitions, include  a  history  of  their  do- 
ings since  leaving  College,  or  at  least 
since  the  last  Report.  Meanwhile, 
every  one  is  urged  to  save  his  money 
and  time  for  the  Decennial.  The 
Chairman  of  the  committee  on  that 
celebration  reports  red-hot  progress, 
due  notices  of  which  will  be  sent  out 
later.  —  G.  T.  McClure  is  with  the  Ster- 
ling  Ice  and  Produce  Co.,  egg-handlers 
and  packers  of  poultry,  at  Sterling,  111. 

—  C.  P.  Middleton  is  assistant  secre- 
tary to  the  Board  of  Education,  Seat- 
tle, Wash.  —  B.  C.  Stowers  is  a  sales- 
man for  Wm.  H.  Winship,  16  Tremont 
St.,  Boston.  —  S.  Titcomb  is  practising 
law;  his  address,  £33  Water  St., 
Augusta,  Me.  —  D.  T.  Pottinger,  who 
b  master  in  En^^ish  at  Thayer  Aca- 
demy, Braintree,  has  just  published  a 
school  edition  of  Hamlei,  issued  by 
Longmans,  Green  k  Co.  He  is  treas- 
urer of  the  Harvard  Teacher's  Asso- 
ciation. —  O.  N.  Shepard  is  a  lumber 
merchant  at  Plandome,  L.I.,  N.Y.  — 
P.  J.  Sicha  is  teaching  English  at  the 
South  High  School,  of  Youngstown, 
O.  —  S.  Withington  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  electrification  of  the 
New  Haven  R.R.  His  headquarters 
are  in  New  Haven,  where  he  writes 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  any  1906 
men  in  town  for  football  games  or  any 
other  cause.  —  R.  Payson  is  practising 
law  in  Portland,  Me.  —  L.  D.  Rock- 
well is  a  real  estate  broker  in  Chicago. 

—  D.  McFadon,  who,  since  leaving 
College,  has  been  engaged  in  the  log- 
ging business,  is  located  at  Tacoma, 
Wash.  —  W.  Loewenthal  is  a  member 
of  the  law  firm  of  Bemheim  k  Loewen- 


thal, 35  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

—  V.  HoUingsworth  is  treasurer  of  the 
HoUingsworth  k  Vose  Co.,  paper  man- 
ufacturers, with  his  headquarters  at 
141  Milk  St.,  Boston.  —  S.  D.  Leman 
is  superintendent  of  a  Portland  ce- 
ment manufacturing  plant  in  San 
Juan  Bautista,  San  Benito  Co.,  Cal. 

—  R.  J.  Leonardos  address  is  45  East 
17th  St.,  New  York  City.  —  D.  A. 
NewhaU  is  with  the  Berwind- White 
Coal  Mining  Co.,  Philadelphia.  —  Dr. 
W.  A.  Noonan  has  been  milk  inspector 
of  Cambridge  since  191«.  —  J.  J.  Sid- 
dall  is  with  the  American  Tel.  k  Tel. 
Co.,  Philadelphia.  ^—  T.  G.  Spencer's 
address  is  100  Anderson  Ave.,  Roches- 
ter, N.Y.;  he  is  a  dealer  in  lumber.  — 
H.  J.  Spinden  has  been  engaged  in 
various  undertakings  connected  with 
American  archeology;  he  was  re- 
cently a  delegate  to  the  Pan-American 
Scientific  Congress  in  Washington. 
His  address  is  still.  The  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  New  York 
City.  —  Dr.  W.  W.  Varrell  is  practis- 
ing medicine  at  York  Harbor,  Me.  — 
R.  Withington  regrets  that  he  will 
miss  the  Decennial  because  of  work 
abroad  for  the  Belgian  Relief  Com- 
mission. He  plans  to  stay  until  Aug- 
ust. —  A.  J.  Karr  is  vice-president  of 
the  Wright  Co.,  engaged  in  advertis- 
ing; address,  33  4th  Ave.,  New  York 
City.' —  H.  A.  Hirshberg  has  for  over 
three  years  been  manager  of  the  San 
Antonio  Credit  Men's  Association, 
and  acting  as  a  "  business  doctor  for 
this  trade  territory." 

1907. 

John  Rstnoldb,  See., 

9  WaH  St..  New  York,  N.Y.  ' 

H.  McF.  Ogilby  is  rector  of  the 

Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  at  Wa- 

tertown.  His  address  is  19  Russell  Ave., 

Watertown.  —  P.  E.  Whiting  ia  man- 
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ager  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the 
Walker  Vehicle  Co.  His  address  is 
3709  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New 
York.  —  B.  L.  Young  has  been  elected 
to  the  Mass.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. —  G.  A.  Leland,  Jr.,  is  practis- 
ing medicine  at  483  Beacon  St.,  Bos- 
ton. —  J.  K.  R.  Gamage  is  practising 
law  at  68  Devonshire  St.,  Boston.  — 
R.  B.  Gregg  is  with  Robert  G.  Valen- 
tine, industrial  counselor  at  75  State 
St.,  Boston.  —  Allan  Davis  is  practis- 
ing law  at  209  BakeweU  Bldg.,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.  —  J.  H.  Ijams  is  in  charge  of 
the  bond  department  of  Hambleton  k 
Co.,  43  Exchange  PI.,  New  York.  — 
F.  R.  Dick  and  H.  H.  Sutphin  are  as- 
sociated as  partners  in  the  investment 
business  under  the  name  of  Dick, 
Gregory  k  Co.  Dick's  address  is  25 
Broad  St.,  New  York.,  and  Sutphin 
has  charge  of  the  Hartford  office  in  the 
Connecticut  Mutual  Bldg.,  Hartford, 
Conn.  —  E.  B.  Stern,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  his  term  as  president  of  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Association  of 
Commerce,  was  presented  with  a  sil- 
ver punch  bowl  by  the  Mayor  of  New 
Orleans.  The  attention  of  members  of 
the  Class  visiting  that  city  is  called  to 
this  fact. 

1908. 
Gut  Emebson,  Sec., 
80  Wall  St.,  New  York.  N.Y. 
N.  W.  Frost  is  teaching  at  the  Mari- 
enfeld   School,    Samarcand,    N.C.  — 
Horace  Green  has  just  brought  out  an 
interesting  book  called  The  Log  of  a 
Non-Combatant,  based  on  his  experi- 
ences in  the  war  zone.  —  Allen  Hinkel 
has  left  Terre  Haute  to  become  gen- 
eral manager  of  a  large  department 
store  in  'Wichita,  Kan.  —  Benjamin 
Moore  has  opened  an  office  for  the 
practice  of  law  at  60  Wall  St.,  New 
York.  —  M.  L.  Newhall  is  associated 


with  Robert  C.  Lea  k  Co.,  dealers  in 
pig  iron,  iron  ore,  coal  and  coke,  at  21 
South  12th  St.,  Philadelphia.  —  E.  G. 
Stillman  has  changed  his  home  ad- 
dress to  17  East  7«d  St.,  New  York.  — 
Bradlee  Van  Brunt  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  National  Se- 
curity League.  —  G.  O.  Walser  has 
formed  a  partnership  with  B.  G.  Eadie 
for  the  practice  of  law  at  New  Brigh- 
ton, N.Y.  —  C.  Wiggins,  2d,  has  left 
the  practice  of  architecture  to  take  up 
the  work  of  junior  master  at  Pomfret 
School,  Pomfret,  Conn.  —  The  annual 
New  York  dinner  of  the  Class  will  be 
held  some  time  in  March.  Ball  and 
Glass,  the  first  and  third  Marshals  of 
the  Class,  are  now  permanently  estab- 
lished in  New  York,  and  no  effort  will 
be  spared  toward  making  the  1916 
dinner  the  best  local  gathering  that 
the  Class  has  ever  had. 

1909. 
F.  A.  Haboing,  Sec,, 
62  Fulton  St.,  Boston. 
On  Friday  evening,  Dec.  17,  an  in- 
formal Class  dinner  was  held  at  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Boston,  at  which  72* 
members  of  the  Class  were  present.  J. 
£.  Dewey  acted  as  toastmaster  and 
short  speeches  were  made  by  L.  K 
Lunt,  N.  S.  Simpkins,  Jr.,  E.  B, 
Smith,  and  C.  H.  Watkins.  After  din- 
ner, E.  C.  Cutler  gave  a  most  interest- 
ing account  of  his  experience  in  France 
with  one  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
Units,  which  he  illustrated  with  some 
excellent  lantern  slides.  —  Every 
Tuesday  between  12.80  and  2  p.11., 
there  is  a  Class  luncheon  in  the  Japa- 
nese room  of  the  Quincy  House  in 
Boston.  About  20  men,  on  an  aver^ 
age,  have  attended  these  luncheons 
and  they  have  been  very  successful 
and  enjoyable.  —  The  committee  in 
charge  of  local  Class  entertainments 
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is  composed  of  T.  C.  Defrieze,  2d,  S. 
Hoar,  J.  P.  Thomas,  C.  H.  Watkins, 
and  F.  Morton  Smith,  chairman.  — 
Braxton  BigeloW  is  with  the  BriUsh 
Expeditionary  Force  on  the  western 
front.  He  is  a  second  lieutenant  of  the 
Royal  Field  Artillery.  —  C.  H.  Bur- 
ton,  Jr.,  is  at  present  in  training  at 
Oxford,  Eng.,  and  intends  to  enlist  as 
a  private  in  the  British  army.  —  Ste- 
ven B.  Luce,  Jr.,  is  assistant  curator  of 
the  Greco-Roman  Section,  University 
Museum,  Philadelphia.  —  H.  G.  De 
Fritsch  is  now  in  the  real-estate  busi- 
ness with  Harris  &  Vaughan,  Inc.,  569 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  —  Frank  H. 
Colony,  Jr.,  who,  since  graduation  has 
been  living  in  St.  Louis,  is  now  with 
C.  Howard  Walker,  architect,  71  Kilby 
St.,  Boston.  —  Paul  Smith,  who  left 
College  at  the  close  of  Sophomore 
year  and  whose  name  has  not  ap- 
peared in  recent  class  lists,  is  a  land- 
scape architect  with  offices  at  89  State 
St.,  Boston.  His  home  is  at  163 
Church  St.,  Watertown.  —  Robert  H. 
Sibley  has  gone  to  Calcutta,  India,  for 
an  indefinite  period  in  the  interests  of 
the  Ludlow  Mfg.  Associates  of  Boston. 
His  address  will  be  in  care  of  his  com- 
pany, Clive  St.,  Calcutta.  —  Fitch  A. 
Winchester  is  now  practising  law  at 
Room  329.  Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston.  — 
Newton  K.  Hartford  has  moved  to 
Cleveland,  O.  His  address  is  care  of 
the  Union  Milling  &  Rolling  Co.  of 
that  city.  —  Thomas  S.  Green,  for- 
merly with  E.  A.  Shaw  &  Co.,  of  New 
Bedford,  is  now  with  the  Norton  Co., 
Worcester.  His  permanent  address  is 
17  Somerset  St.,  Worcester.  —  Wal- 
lace D.  Philippbar  is  associated  with 
the  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  and  his 
headquarters  are  at  1089  Common- 
wealth Ave.,  Boston.  —  It  is  with  the 
utmost  regret  that  we  announce  the 
loss  of  another  well-known  classmate. 


Henry  F.  Nash,  who  died  at  Lake 
George,  N.Y.,  Nov.  25.  1915.  He  was 
born  in  Cambridge  in  1886,  a  son  of 
the  late  Dr.  Henry  S.  Nash.  While  in 
College  he  was  prominent  in  various 
branches  of  athletic  and  social  life.  He 
played  class  and  second  team  baseball, 
was  a  member  of  the  Theta  Delta  Chi 
Society,  and  in  his  Senior  year  was 
president  of  the  Glee  Club.  After 
graduation  he  was  with  the  Doten- 
Dunton  Desk  Co.  of  Boston  until 
1913  and  during  that  time  suffered 
intermittently  from  an  illness  with 
which  he  became  afflicted  in  1908. 
After  1913  he  moved  to  Lake  George, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged 
in  the  real-estate  business  and  in  doing 
secretarial  work.  He  was  married  in 
February,  1914,  at  Lake  George,  to 
Miss  Helen  Bean,  who  survives  him. 

1910. 
C.  C.  Little,  Sec., 
Goddard  Ave.,  Brookline. 
The  first  set  of  notices  to  collect 
information  for  the  third  Class  Report 
have  been  mailed.  It  is  hoped  that 
replies  will  be  prompt  and  numerous. 
This  particular  set  of  notices  has  the 
unique  feature  of  freedom  from  any 
request  for  financial  support,  and  for 
this  reason  should  be  received  with 
open  arms  by  the  entire  Class.  Our 
'*  lives  *'  since  our  graduation  form  the 
most  important  piece  of  information 
asked  for.  Do  not  hesitate  to  make 
the  account  as  long  as  possible.  It  is 
better  to  have  to  edit  this  material 
than  to  have  it  so  short  and  general 
as  to  lack  individuality.  —  The  Class 
held  its  sixth  annual  winter  dinner  at 
the  Hotel  Lenox,  Saturday.  Jan.  22. 
About  110  members  attended  and  all 
of  them  felt  it  was  the  most  successful 
dinner  that  we  have  had  for  some 
time.  G.  S.  West  acted  as  toastmaster 
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and  kept  the  spirits  of  all  at  the  high- 
est pitch.  The  dinner  was  so  success- 
ful that  it  seems  a  pity  that  many 
more  of  the  Class  who  reside  within 
a  short  distance  of  Boston  and  who 
could  easily  have  attended,  did  not  do 
so.  This  dinner  marks  the  opening 
gun  of  the  Sexennial  campaign  and 
no  one  can  deny  that  the  above- 
mentioned  gun  made  a  creditable 
detonation. 

1011. 
J.  A.  SwEETSBR,  Sec., 
37  Warren  St.,  Brookline. 
At  the  very  kind  invitation  of  the 
New  York  1911  men,  about  twenty  of 
our  Classmates  from  Boston  and  vi- 
cinity spent  New  Year's  Eve  in  New 
York.  There  were  in  all  sixty  men  who 
sat  down  to  dinner  in  a  private  dining- 
room  of  the  Harvard  Club.  A  very 
delicious  dinner  had  been  planned  by 
Richard  Whitney  and  Arthur  Sweet- 
ser,  both  of  whom  deserve  a  great  deal 
of  thanks  from  the  Boston  contingent. 
W.  S.  Seamans  was  toastmaster  and 
did  a  very  creditable  job,  although  it 
was  not  at  all  difficult  to  put  life  into 
the  party;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
sometimes  necessary  to  raise  a  hand  in 
gentle  protest  to  the  more  apprecia- 
tive element  of  the  gathering.  As  may 
be  imagined  no  effort  was  made  to 
deliver  any  very  serious  addresses, 
although  Mr.  Corcoran  told  us  of  the 
progress  of  the  insurance  fund,  and 
was  later  seconded  by  the  Secretary. 
Songs  and  stories  by  the  humorists, 
accompanied  by  three  colored  musi- 
cians, composed  the  greater  part  of 
the  entertainment,  and  it  was  a  late 
hour  when  the  party  finally  broke  up. 
The  Secretary  wishes  to  thank  the 
New  York  men,  on  behalf  of  their 
Boston  classmates,  for  a  very  pleasant 
and    successful  occasion  and  to  say 


that  we  hope  we  shall  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  returning  the  compliment  in  the 
near  future.  —  Leonard  Cuahman  is 
pastor  of  the  Central  Unitarian 
Church  of  Yarmouth,  Me.  —  R.  H. 
Mann  has  been  elected  vice-pres.  and 
treas.  of  the  Park  Trust  Co.  of  Woi^ 
cester.  —  F.  Ambler  Welch  has  pur- 
chased the  NorH^field  Press,  including 
the  printing  plant  and  newspaper.  He 
will  make  his  home  in  Northfield  as 
editor  of  this  paper.  —  W.  G.  Beach 
has  changed  his  address  to  852  West 
57th  St.,  New  York.  —  Mark  S. 
Adams*s  address  is  now  557  Mission 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  —  J.  L. 
d'£ste*s  address  is  15  Central  Ave., 
St.  George,  Staten  Island,  N.Y. — 
Dana  Palmer  is  in  the  Aviation  Sec- 
tion of  the  Signal  Corps,  U.S.A.,  San 
Diego,  Cal.  —  John  Franklin  Young 
is  in  the  office  of  Blake  Bros.,  Boston. 

1912. 

R.   B.   WlGGLESWOBTH,   SsC,, 

23  Claverly  Hall,  Cambridge. 

F.  L.   Allen  has  left  the  Atlardic 

Monthly  in  Boston,  and  has  accepted 

the  position  of  managing  editor  of 

the  Century  Magazine,  New  York.  — 

C.  Amory,  Jr.,  has  returned  from 
Siberia,  having  completed  his  work 
there  for  the  National  Museum.  He 
plans  to  enter  the  Columbia  Law 
School  this  February  and  to  complete 
the  course  which  he  temporarily 
abandoned   for  the  trip  to   Asia.  — 

D.  H.  Barrett  is  with  the  Studebaker 
Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich.  His 
address  in  Detroit  is  310  Scotten  Ave^ 
—  R.  C.  Benchley  has  left  the  Russell 
Co.  in  Boston,  and  has  accepted  a 
position  on  the  New  York  Tribune.  — 
Lloyd  Booth  has  been  made  treasurer 
of  the  Trumbull  Street  Co.,  Warren, 
O.  His  address  is  «50  Scott  St. — 
H.  H.  Breland  is  with  Butler,  Wyckoff 
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k  Campbell,  lawyers,  50  Wall  St.,  New 
York.  —  A.  D.  Brigham  is  in  the  law 
office  of  Miller,  King,  Lane  k  Traf- 
ford,  80  Broadway,  New  York.  — 
E.  C.  Brown  is  with  Brown  &  Gues- 
mer,  lawyers,  1006  Metropolitan  Life 
BIdg.,  Minneapolis.  —  E.  J.  Bryan, 
formerly  chemist  with  S.  Blumenthal 
&  Co.,  Shelton,  Conn.,  has  returned 
to  the  Eastern  laboratory  of  the  du 
Pont  Powder  Co.  His  address  is  SI 8 
East  9th  St.,  Chester,  Pa.  —  T.  J. 
Campbell  is  with  Messrs.  Carter  k 
Campbell,  furniture  manufacturers, 
Winchendon.  —  F.  H.  Chatfield  has 
gone  to  France  as  an  ambulance 
driver.  —  W.  Clark,  is  with  Linda- 
bury,  Depue  k  Faulks,  lawyers,  60 
Prudential  Bldg.,  Newark,  N.J. — 
L.  N.  Clinton  is  in  the  engineering 
department  of  the  J.  Edward  Ogden 
Co.,  147  Cedar  St.,  New  York.  He 
gives  his  permanent  address  as  6 
Channing  St.,  Cambridge.  —  F.  J. 
Dennis  is  with  Convers  k  Kirlin, 
lawyers,  27  William  St.,  New  York. 

—  H.  DeWindt  is  poultry  farming  in 
Oconomowoc,  Wis.  The  buildings  on 
his  farm  are  of  his  own  design,  and  he 
expects  to  hatch  about  3000  chickens 
during  the  coming  year.  His  perma- 
nent address  is  Chanticleer  Farm, 
Oconomowoc,  Wis.  —  H.  L.  Gaddis 
is  now  working  in  the  Chicago  office 
of  the  International  Harvester  Co. 
He  is  at  present  engaged  in  publicity 
work,  and  is  writing  for  the  Ear' 
veHer  World,  for  Tractor  Farming,  and 
various  other  farming  journals.  His 
address  is  120S  North  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  —  T.  R.  Goethals  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  graduating 
class  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

—  C.  H.  Goodsell  is  with  the  Farm- 
er's Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  22  William 
St.,  New  York.  —  S.  S.  Hanks  acted 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Second 


Pan-American  Scientific  Congress  in 
Washington.  —  J.  L.  Hannan  is  with 
Hannan  k  Healey,  lawyers,  36  Rogers 
Ave.,  Lynn.  —  C.  J.  Jenkin  is  with 
Jenkin  k  Pringle,  lawyers,  1st  Nat. 
Bank  Bldg.,  Red  Oak,  la. —J.  H. 
Knapp  is  taking  a  year  of  graduate 
work  at  Cambridge.  —  A.  W.  Xnauth 
is  with  Curtis,  Maltei^Prevoost,  k 
Colt,  lawyers,  30  Broad  St.,  New 
York.  —  W.  F.  Knowles  is  living  in 
Greenwood,  Del.  —  F.  E.  Leonard, 
Jr.,  is  living  at  33  Egremont  Road, 
Brookline.  —  L.  F.  Park  gives  his 
present  address  as  29  Sever  St.,  Wor- 
cester. —  J.  H.  Perry,  Jr.,  who  is  in 
the  vJEiluation  department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  R.R.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  Pittsburg  to  Louisville, 
Ky.  His  residence  address  there  is 
747  Y.M.C.A.  Bldg.  —  B.  Pitman, 
who  since  graduation  has  been  with 
L.  P.  Hollander  k  Co.,  Bostoi),  is 
now  in  the  New  York  establishment 
of  the  company.  His  home  address 
is  27  East  62d  St.,  New  York. — 
F.  W.  Pollard  is  with  Warner,  Gar- 
field, Whiteside  k  Lamson,  lawyers, 
80  SUte  St.,  Boston.  —  R.  S.  Potter 
has  been  made  an  assistant  cashier 
in  the  Shawmut  Nat.  Bank,  Boston. 
—  C.  B.  Randall  was  admitted  to  the 
Michigan  bar  in  October,  and  is  in 
the  law  office  of  William  P.  Belden, 
Peninsula  Bank  Bldg.,  Islepeming, 
Mich.  —  H.  C.  Reid  is  with  White 
k  Case,  lawyers,  14  Wall  St.,  New 
York.  —  D.  Rubin  is  in  the  law  office 
of  H.  F.  Payer,  1013  Williamson 
Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O.  —  R.  Stiles  is 
working  with  the  law  firm  of  Rounds, 
Hatch,  Dillingham  &  Debevoise,  62 
Cedar  St.,  New  York.  —  C.  M. 
Storey  is  working  in  the  Department 
of  Justice,  Washington.  His  home 
address  is  1901  M  St.,  Washington, 
D.C.  —  F.   M.   Totton  is  with   the 
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Farmers*  Loan  k  Trust  Co.,  «2  Wil- 
liam St.,  New  York.  —  S.  B.  Warner 
is  with  McCutchen,  Olney  &  Willard, 
lawyers.  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  —  E.  H.  Warren 
is  teaching  at  Middlesex  School,  Con- 
cord. —  L.  O.  Wavle  is  in  the  law 
office  of  J.  T.  Macey,  710-11  E  &  C 
Building.  Denver,  Col.  —  R.  W. 
Williams  is  with  Ritchie,  Janney  & 
Griswold,  629  Title  Bldg.,  Baltimore, 
Md.  —  A.  C.  Yarnall  is  at  present 
with  Reilly,  Brock  &  Co.,  bankers, 
806  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  —  H.  W.  Famswortfa  was  killed 
Sept.  28  at  the  battle  of  Champagne, 
where  he  was  fighting  as  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Legion.  The  following 
letter,  written  by  a  companion  in 
arms,  bears  testimony  to  his  courage, 
to  his  coolness,  and  to  his  unselfish- 
ness, during  the  last  days  of  his  life. 
The  author  is  a  Polynesian  Prince, 
who  was  a  student  at  Oxford  when 
war  was  declared.  A  copy  of  the  letter 
has  come  to  the  Class  through  the 
kindness  of  Mrs.  William  Fams- 
worth,  of  Boston,  our  classmate's 
mother: 

Eoapital  Complimeniaxre, 

17  Pre  Aux  Cltrc* 
Lycn  iBrettaux),  France, 
Od.  »,  1916. 

Dear  Mrs.  Famswortk: 

At  the  request  of  your  son,  I  am  to 
say  with  real  pain  that  he  was  severely 
wounded  on  the  afternoon  of  the  28th 
of  September  last,  on  the  4th  day  of 
the  battle  of  Champagne,  a  little  in 
front  of  the  German  wire  entangle- 
ments of  the  second  line  before  the 
Fortin  de  Navarin.  A  large  number 
of  machine  guns  were  on  the  right 
flank,  and  in  front,  where  they  were 
concentrating  their  fire  on  the  leading 
files  of  the  attacking  party,  and  no 
stretcher-bearer  could  possibly  reach 


the  spot  where  he  was  lying.  Toward 
dusk  the  column  was  still  being  held 
up.  I  left  for  the  rear  about  this  time, 
but  all  I  could  do,  I  regret  to  say,  was 
to  ask  medical  people  to  go  up  if  pos- 
sible. As  one  who  has  seen  a  great  deal 
of  him  here,  I  would  venture  to  men- 
tion how  much  his  coolness  under 
fire  has  on  occasions  helped  to  steady 
the  section,  and  how  his  indifference  to 
danger  prompted  him  at  all  times  to 
volunteer  for  the  most  dangerous 
posts.  Under  a  withering  rifle  and 
machine-gun  fire,  he  denied  my 
first  word  and  dug  a  hole  for  me,  to 
which  act  I  probably  owe  my  life.  Up 
to  the  present,  no  fresh  information 
of  him  has  come  my  way,  but  I  shall 
always  be  glad  to  furnish  any  previous 
news.  May  I  express  my  profound 
and  sincere  sympathies. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  L.  V.  SUIBUNA. 

1014. 
Levebbtt  Saltonbtall,  See., 
99  Bay  State  Road,  Boston. 
The  Boston  members  of  the  Class 
had  another  dinner  before  the  Yale 
hockey  game,  renewing  the  pleasant 
custom  originated  last  year.  The 
Secretary  will  teU  you  more  about  it 
in  his  next  report.  —  The  following 
items  were  taken  from  the  replies  to  a 
circular  letter  sent  out  by  the  Sec- 
retary: Reginald  Home  is  teaching  at 
Dummer  Academy.  —  Leslie  Clyde 
is  working  for  the  General  Electric 
Co.  at  Lynn.  —  R.  H.  Allen  is  a  part- 
ner in  the  Viking  Manufacturing  Co., 
Fulton,  N.Y.,  making  spark  plugs. 
His  address  is  as  above.  —  Paul 
Avery  is  working  with  Avery  &  Saul, 
at  207  Congress  St.,  Boston,  engaged 
in  the  metal  trades.  —  C.  C.  Adsit, 
Jr.,  is  now  working  for  the  C,  B.  & 
O.  R.R.,  Chicago.  His  address  is  547 
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West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Room  1100. 
—  H.  St.  John  is  studying  botany  in 
Cambridge.  His  address  is  Wads- 
worth  House.  —  R.  G.  Dort  is  teach- 
ing at  Groton  School;  and  on  Sundays 
is  doing  mission  preaching.  —  L.  C. 
Robinson  is  teaching  English  in  the 
Colfax  High  School,  and  hopes  to  get 
back  to  Harvard  for  further  study. 
His  present  address  is  North  103 
Lake  St.,  Colfax,  Wash. —  P.  H. 
Storms  is  opening  a  branch  office  of 
the  Babson  Statistical  Organization 
in  Pittsburg.  His  present  address  is 
care  of  the  Organization,  Wellesley.  — 
J.  S.  Tomajon  is  living  at  23  Hamlet 
St.,  Somerville,  and  is  tutoring  in 
Boston.  He  hopes  to  return  to  the 
Harvard  Law  School  next  year.  — « 
W.  A.  Slater,  Jr.,  is  driving  an  ambu- 
lance in  France.  His  address  is  1731 
I  St.,  Washington,  D.C.  —  K.  G. 
Reed  is  in  the  dye  business  with  K.  N. 
Gilmore  &  Co.  --  J.  L.  Stifel  is  still 
working  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medi- 
cal School.  —  H.  R.  Hilliard  is  work- 
ing in  the  bond  department  at  the 
MeUon  Nat.  Bank,  Pittsburg.  He  has 
just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Honolulu 
and  through  the  West.  —  W.  A.  Per- 
rins,  Jr.,  is  employed  in  the  Crofoot 
Gear  Works,  Cambridgeport,  as  assis- 
tant to  the  general  manager  and  as  an 
efficiency  expert.  Address,  care  of  the 
company,  31  Ames  St.,  Cambridge.  — 
E.  A.  Duncker  is  in  business  in  New 
York.  His  home  address  is  138  Hen- 
drix  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  —  A.  G. 
Webster,  Jr.,  has  returned  to  College 
to  get  his  A.B.  His  Cambridge  ad- 
dress is  Fairfax  43.  — *  E.  P.  Coleman, 
Jr.,  is  engaged  in  planting  and  cattle- 
raising.  He  has  added  6000  acres  to 
his  ranch.  —  H.  G.  Francke  is  work- 
ing for  the  Barrett  Mfg.  Co.  He  is  in 
the  sales  department  at  the  Boston 
office.  —  K.  C.  Parker  is  in  the  em- 


ployment of  the  Ludlow  Mfg.  Asso- 
ciates, 111  Devonshire  St.,  Boston.  — 
R.  N.  Nye  is  stiU  in  the  Medical 
School.  His  address  is  15  Nether- 
knds  Rd.,  Brookline.  —  A.  P.  Win- 
sor  is  in  the  Medical  School,  and  lives 
at  15  Netherlands  Rd.,  Brookline.  — 
G.  W.  F.  Hoehn  is  working  as  assist- 
ant bookkeeper  in  the  Schumacher 
Gold  Mines,  Ltd.,  Schumacher,  Ont. 

—  F.  W.  Hunter  is  in  the  bond  busi- 
ness with  Morris,  Imbrie  &  Co.,  4611 
Kenmore  Ave.,  Chicago.  —  J.  R.  O. 
Perkins,  A.  G.  Carey,  and  H.  D.  Hale 
are  in  the  same  corps  of  the  American 
Ambulance  at  the  war  front.  Carey 
and  Hale  have  been  given  the  Croix 
de  Guerre,  —  H.  T.  Simon  has  formed 
the  Newtex  Mfg.  Co.  in  Brooklyn  for 
making  products  out  of  wood  pulp.  — 
L.  H.  Niles  is  an  archite<:t  in  Amster- 
dam, N.Y.,  living  at  384  Division  St. 

—  J.  D.  Winslow  is  in  the  print  works 
in  a  cotton  mill  in  Lawrence.  —  W.  G. 
Simon  is  studying  in  the  Graduate 
School.  His  address  is  Conant  29, 
Cambridge.  —  J.  A.  Howe  is  in  the 
cotton  business.  His  address  is  the 
same  as  formerly.  —  S.  L.  M.  Barlow 
is  studying  at  the  Institute  of  Musical 
Art  of  New  York  and  is  teaching  at 
the  Music  School  Settlement.  — 
Roger  GriswoId*s  present  address  is 
Lyc^e  Pasteur,  Boulevard  Inker- 
mann,  Neuilly-sur-Seine,  France.  He 
is  in  the  American  Ambulance  corps. 

—  E.  Dodd  is  working  in  the  Harvard 
Architectural  School.  His  address  is 
18  Concord  Ave.,  Cambridge.  —  L.  O. 
Wright  was  a  Spanish  interpreter  at 
the  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress 
in  Washington.  —  W.  H.  Distler  is 
teaching  mathematics  and  science  in 
the  Arnold  High  School,  Arnold,  Pa. 

—  J.  Wentworth  is  an  embryo  archi- 
tect in  Chicago.  —  A.  H.  Clifford  is 
tutoring  this  winter  in  Dublin,  N.H. 
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—  H.  W.  Zehner  is  in  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  —  R.  S.  Grinnell  is  working 
off  courses  in  Columbia  in  order  to 
get  into  the  Medical  School.  —  C.  B. 
Swift  is  working  for  Swift  &  Co.,  in 
the  cattle-buying  department.  His 
address  is  care  of  the  University  Club, 
Chicago,  111.  —  G.  B.  Conant  is 
studying  chemistry  in  the  Graduate 
School,  third  year.  —  G.  M.  Car- 
nochan  is  working  with  Interstate 
Electric  Co.,  N.Y.  His  address  is  138 
East  39th  St.,  New  York. —J.  L. 
Moore  is  now  in  his  second  year  at 
the  Law  School.  His  address  is  36 
Hampden  Hall,  Cambridge.  —  P.  D. 
Childs  is  working  in  the  Harvard 
Architectural  School.  His  address  is 
Western  Club,  Cambridge.  —  H.  E. 
Devereaux  is  in  the  bond  business 
with  W.  A.  Reed  &  Co.,  «34  So.  La- 
Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111.  —  J.  P.  Gifford 
is  now  a  bookkeeper  in  Arizona;  ad- 
dress, Cochise,  Ariz.  —  R.  H.  Ander- 
son is  in  the  Harvard  Law  School.  ?— 
E.  R.  Davis  is  doing  graduate  work 
in  education  and  history  at  Harvard. 

—  E.  K.  Hale  is  working  with  Blake 
Bros.,  Ill  Devonshire  St.,  Boston.  — 

E.  Streeter  is  working  for  the  Buffalo 
Builders*    Supply  Co.,   Buffalo. —  G. 

F.  Plimpton  is  in  Plimpton,  Cowan 
&  Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  Buffalo.  — 
T.  D.  Bool  is  working  with  NOes  & 
Niles,  accounting  firm»  Boston.  His 
address  is  21  Sacramento  St.,  Cam- 
bridge. —  A.  Thalheimer  is  studying 
at  Johns  Hopkins.  —  L.  C.  Stowell 
is  working  with  the  Loose- Wiles  Bis- 
cuit Co.  as  an  assistant  city  salesman. 
His  home  address  is  2  Holyoke  St., 
Cambridge.  —  E.  A.  Shaw  is  in  the 
Cotton  business  with  E.  A.  Shaw  & 
Co.,  18  Post-Office  Sq.,  Boston.  — 
N.  Curtis,  Jr.,  is  studying  the  drug 
business  in  the  various  departments 
of  the  United  Drug  Co.  —  E.  K.  Carver 


is  studying  chemistry  at  Harvard. 
Hia  field  of  research  is  surface  ten- 
sion. —  C.  H.  Bradley,  Jr.,  is  in  the 
advertising  business  with  the  Tomer 
Advertising  Agency,  294  Washing- 
ton St.,  Boston.  —  R.  D.  Walker  is 
with  Walker  &  Pratt,  stove  mfrs.,  81 
Union  St.,  Boston.  —  Earl  B.  Put- 
nam, Jr.,  is  in  the  bond  business  in 
Philadelphia.  His  address  is  1S2 
South  15th  St.  —  C.  L.  Sweeting  is 
the  principal  of  Public  School  No.  5, 
Albion  Place,  Patterson,  N.J.  —  D. 
R.  Hanson  is  working  with  the  Com- 
mercial-Financial Printing  Co.,  84 
State  St.,  Boston.  His  home  address 
is  25  East  St.,  Melrose.  —  H.  E. 
Pierce  is  in  the  bond  business  with 
Pearson  &  Erhart  of  Boston.  —  B.  S. 
Welles*s  address  is  the  American 
Embassy,  Tokyo,  Japan.  —  H.  B. 
Bryant  is  at  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
third  year.  —  E.  D.  Holmes,  Jr.,  is 
studying  chemistry  at  Technology 
and  Harvard.  —  L.  D.  Howard  is 
with  E.  C.  Hall  Co.,  grocers,  Brock- 
ton. His  address  b  Room  306 
Y.M.C.A.,  820  Main  St.,  Brockton.  — 
G.  H.  Fiske  is  in  the  cotton  business 
with  H.  W.  Mason  &  Co.,  81  KUby 
St.,  Boston.  —  R.  W.  Stevenson,  Jr., 
is  with  Colgate,  Parker  &  Co.,  bond 
house,  2  Wall  St.,  New  York.  Please 
address  him  there.  —  L.  G.  Del  Cas- 
tillo is  playing  the  organ  in  the  new 
Fenway  Theatre,  Boston.  His  ad- 
dress is  824  Franklin  St.,  Cambridge. 

—  D.  T.  Thomson  is  taking  the  course 
system  in  the  Saco  Lowell  Textile 
Machine  Co.,  Lowell.  His  address  is 
383  East  Merrimac  St.,  Lowell.— 
H.  P.  Metcalf  is  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  cotton  and  woolen  goods 
with  the  Wanskuck  Co.,  Providence. 

—  C.  M.  Rogers  is  working  with  the 
Metropolitan  MagazinCy  New  York. 
His  address  is  care  of  Harvard  Club, 
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«7  West  44th  St.,  New  York.  —  J.  K. 
Hodges  has  left  the  moving-picture 
business  and  is  now  with  Hodges  & 
Co..  brokers,  14  Wall  St.,  N.Y.  — 
A.  H.  Sanborn,  having  studied  agri- 
culture, is  now  looking  for  a  farm  on 
which  he  can  raise  fruit  and  cattle.  — 
J.  R.  Abbott  is  studying  architecture 
in  the  Graduate  School.  His  Cam- 
bridge address  is  44  Brattle  St.  — 
L.  Curtis,  Jr.,  is  working  with  Brown 
Bros.,  59  Wall  St.,  New  York.  —  R. 
P.  Osborn  is  learning  the  shoe  busi- 
ness in  the  factory  of  French,  Shriner 
&  Urner,  28  Melcher  St.,  Boston.  — « 
R.  B.  Dodge  is  with  Pearson,  Erhard 
&  Co.,  investment  bankers,  68  Devon- 
shire St.,  Boston.  —  C.  W.  BuUard  is 
in  his  second  year  at  the  Medical 
School.  —  H.  A.  Lawton  is  living  in 
Haverhill  where  he  is  learning  the 
shoe  business.  His  address  there  is 
43  Pleasant  St.  —  W.  Faulkner  is 
still  working  with  Brown  k  Adams, 
wool  commission  merchants,  of  Bos- 
ton. —  T.  E.  Benner  is  working  for  an 
A.M.  at  Harvard  and  for  the  Boston 
AdtertUer  as  a  telegraph  operator. 
His  address  is  45  Holyoke  House, 
Cambridge.  —  N.  H.  Brodsky  is 
studying  law  in  Newark,  N.J.  —  C.  B. 
Blanchard  is  in  the  publishing  busi- 
ness with  Porter  E.  Sargent  at  50 
Congress  St.,  Boston.  —  O.  Williams, 
Jr.,  is  with  the  Cunard  S.S.  Co.,  126 
SUte  St.,  Boston. —  T.  G.  Ross  is 
teaching  the  sciences  and  German, 
this  winter,  at  the  Holdemess  School 
for  Boys,  Plymouth,  N.H.  —  L.  K. 
Urquhart  is  spending  the  winter  at 
St.  John's  University*  Shanghai, 
China.  —  J.  H.  Hodges  is  now  an 
assistant  in  chemistry  at  Harvard.  — 
R.  H.  Holbrook  is  working  with  Cool- 
idge.  Brooks  &  Rogers,  consulting 
foresters,  at  89  State  St.,  Boston.  — 
J.  H.  Fales  is  interested  in  chemical 


manufacturing.  —  F.  J.  Callanan  is  in 
his  second  year  at  the  Medical  School. 

—  F.  L.  Converse  is  still  working  with 
Converse  k  Co.,  leather  merchants, 
27  South  St.,  Boston.  —  F.  S.  Kings- 
bury is  studying  landscape  architec- 
ture in  Cambridge.  —  C.  W.  Curtis, 
Jr.,  is  working  in  the  shoe  business 
with  Rice  &  Hutchins  in  Marlborough. 

—  A.  K.  Henry  is  with  Winslow  k 
Co.,  wool  commission  merchants,  248 
Summer  St.,  Boston.  —  C.  W.  Plum- 
mer  is  with  the  Northwestern  Mu- 
tual Life  Ins.  Co.,  79  Milk  St.,  Bos- 
ton. His  home  address  is  The  Hermi- 
Uge,  Willow  St.,  Boston.  —  A.  Walter 
is  now  running  a  dairy  farm  in  Caze- 
novia,  N.Y.  —  P.  J.  Wharshawsky  is 
an  attorney  at  law  in  Newark,  N.J. 
His  address  is  the  Essex  Building.  — 
S.  Z.  Kaplan  is  in  his  third  year  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  —  E.  A.  Robert 
is  with  the  General  Electric  Co., 
Lynn.  —  A.  W.  Bell  is  in  the  fruit 
commission  business  in  the  Boston 
office  of  Messrs.  J.  k  H.  Goodwin, 
Ltd.,  of  Manchester,  Eng.  — M.  N. 
Maloof  is  building  up  a  business  in 
Oriental  rugs  and  laces  at  248  Boyl- 
ston  St.,  Boston.  —  V.  Freedly  is 
studying  at  the  Penn.  Law  School. 
His  address  is  1830  S.  Rittenhouse 
Sq.,  Philadelphia.  —  G.  N.  Richard 
is  working  with  Richard  k  Co.,  bank- 
ers, 33  Broadway,  New  York.  —  A.  A. 
Shapiro  is  a  graduate  student  at 
Harvard  and  an  instructor  in  the 
Romance  Language  Department.  — 
A.  T.  Bunten  is  working  with  the 
Daniel  Green  Felt  Shoe  Co.  of  Bos- 
ton. —  J.  S.  Morgan  is  working  with 
J.  P.  Morgan  k  Co.,  23  Wall  St.,  New 
York.  —  R.  W.  Searle  is  learning  the 
wool  business  in  Norwood  with  Wins- 
low  Bros,  k  Smith.  His  address  is  37 
Press  Ave.,  Norwood.  —  R.  H.  Mag- 
wood  is  working  for  the  Dennison 
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Mfg.  Co.  of  Boston  in  their  branch 
office  at  416  1st  Nat.  Bank  Bldg., 
Denver,  Colo.  —  I.  Pichel  is  engaged 
in  theatrical  production  in  Minnesota. 
His  address  is  The  University  Club, 
St.  Paul.  —  W.  M.  Bach  is  engaged 
in  the  clothing  business  in  Fremont, 
Ohio.  —  W.  D.  Owens  is  an  attorney 
at  law  in  Haverhill.  His  address  there 
is  the  HaverhiU  Nat.  Bank  Bldg., 
Washington  Sq.  —  C.  S.  Weeks  has 
taken  a  house  at  97  Valentine  St., 
West  Newton. —  E.  S.  Herter  now 
lives  at  146  East  49th  St.,  New  York. 

—  F.  H.  Canaday  is  still  in  the  adver- 
tising business  in  Chicago.  His  ad- 
dress is  4S8  Belden  Ave.,  Chicago.  — 
K.  W.  Snyder  is  managing  his  father's 
estate.  His  address  is  4550  Walnut 
St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  — The  second 
prize  for  an  essay  on  "  The  Wisdom  of 
Preparedness,"  offered  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  League,  was  won  by 
P.  B.  Potter.  —  H.  R.  Amory  went 
on  an  expedition  in  a  small  schooner 
to  Madeira,  Morocco,  and  Teneriffe 
in  search  for  zo(5logical  specimens  for 
Harvard.  He  met  with  great  success. 
He  has  organized  the  Western  Is- 
lands Trading  Co.,  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  American  goods  in  the 
Azores,  Madeira,  and  Canary  Islands. 
His  address  is  care  of  H.  dos  Passos- 
Freitas,  Funchal,  Madeira.  —  W.  L. 
Allen,  Jr.,  in  conjunction  with  Wil- 
liam Codman,  '12,  has  bought  and 
is  running  a  farm  in  Savannah,  Ga. 
His  address  is  Box  257,  Savannah.  — 
£.  S.  Sullivan  is  still  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School.  —  C.  G.  Squibb  is 
working  in  the  Hawthorne  Mill  of 
the  American  Felt  Co.  at  Hyde  Park. 

—  J.  B.  Clark  is  farming  in  North 
Carolina.  —  L.  S.  Chanler,  Jr.,  is 
supervising  the  erection  of  buildings 
on  Long  Island.  He  is  with  his  old 
firm.  —  W.  A.  Cleary  is  in  the  social 


service  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
He  has  been  traveling  through  the 
State  investigating  liquor  and  allied 
problems.  —  R.  St.B.  Boyd  is  agent 
of  the  Mason  Regulator  of  Milton.  — 
W.  H.  Coolidge  is  working  with  the 
American  Zinc,  Lead,  and  Smelting 
Co.  of  Boston.  —  C.  B.  Bryant  repre- 
sents in  Boston  the  American  Flooring 
Co.  of  New  York.  —  M.  Belmont  is 
working  with  August  Belmont,  bank- 
er, of  New  York.  —  J.  D.  Brown  is  in 
the  Harvard  Law  School. —  V.  C. 
Brink  is  working  at  the  Varsity  Club 
and  is  in  the  Law  School.  —  L.  H. 
Mills  is  opening  a  lumber  broker's 
office  in  Portland,  Or.,  under  the 
name  of  Mills  &  Candlish.  —  A.  S. 
Harris  is  studying  railroading  in  the 
Business  School  at  Harvard.  —  H.  R. 
Hitchcock  is  working  for  the  Fire- 
stone Tire  Co.  in  Akron,  O.  —  R.  H. 
Kettell  is  working  in  the  School  of 
Architecture,  Cambridge.  His  ad- 
dress is  44  Brattle  St.  —  P.  B.  Har- 
vey is  working  in  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.  and  attending  night  school.  He 
gave  in  the  Lexington  Town  Library 
an  exhibition  of  photographs  of  New 
England  Colonial  architecture.  —  K. 
Reynolds  and  Q.  Reynolds  are  in  the 
advertising  business  together  in  New 
York.  The  former  lives  at  174  In- 
wood  Ave.,  Upper  Montclair,  N.J., 
and  the  latter  on  Wildwood  Ave.,  of 
the  same  town.  —  W.  B.  Clark  is 
teaching  Latin,  Greek  and  English  in 
the  Lake  Placid  School  this  winter  at 
Cocoanut  Grove,  Fla.  —  L.  Strahl- 
man  \i  in  his  third  year  at  the  Medical 
School.  His  address  is  16  Westland 
Ave..  Boston.  —  A.  H.  Doyle  is  back 
in  College  to  get  his  degree  which  he 
receives  at  the  Mid- Years.  He  is 
managing  his  father's  business  at  185 
Franklin  St.,  Boston.  —  A.  A.  Hut- 
chinson, Jr.,  is  working  in  the  School 
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of  Political  Sciences  at  Columbia.  -^ 
S.  P.  Clark  has  been  working  in  Port- 
land, Or.,  for  the  Portland  Ry.,  Light 
and  Power  Co.  During  the  Christmas 
holidays  he  was  ill  with  appendicitis 
in  Philadelphia.  He  hopes  to  return  to 
work  soon.  —  E.  C.  Pitman  is  study- 
ing chemical  engineering  at  Tech- 
nology. —  H.  C.  Greene  is  treasurer 
of  the  Sterling  Toys  Corporation  of 
New  York.  His  address  is  8  East 
45th  St.,  New  York.  —  S.  D.  Ripley 
is  in  the  real-estate  business  with 
Cocks  &  WiUetts.  49  Wall  St.,  New 
York.  He  is  also  interested  in  the 
manufacture  of  orange  fizzade.  His 
address  is  the  Union  Club,  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  E.  D.  T.  Pousland  is 
working  with  the  Portland  Cattle 
Loan  Co.  of  Portland,  Or.  —  S.  C. 
Noland  is  an  editorial  writer  for  the 
Ijidianapolis  News,  and  contributes 
short  stories  to  magazines.  His  ad- 
dress is  923  West  32d  St.,  Indiana- 
polis, Ind.  —  W.  J.  Brown  is  teaching 
Spanish  in  Indiana  University,  Bloom- 
ington,  Ind.  —  H.  G.  Morse  is  work- 
ing on  a  lemon  ranch  in  Lemon 
Grove,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal.  He  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  Harvard  Club 
of  San  Diego  County.  —  W.  H.  Chat- 
field  is  in  the  paper  business  with 
Chatfield  &  Woods  in  Pittsburg.  His 
address  is  900  South  Negley  Ave., 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  —  W.  M.  Breed  is  selling 
lumber  in  southern  New  England. 
His  address  is  Box  768,  Springfield.  — 
R.  L.  Whitman  is  in  the  dry-goods 
business  with  Burton  Bros.  &  Co.,  267 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  —  W.  C. 
Schumb  is  doing  research  work  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
—  W.  E.  Quinby  is  working  with  the 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  of  Pa.  His  ad- 
dress is  Merion  Station,  Pa.  —  F.  M. 
H.  Dazey  is  writing  for  "the  movies." 
His  address  is  the  Harvard  Club,  New 


York.  —  G.  C.  BueU  is  in  business  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.  —  W.  P.  Willetts  is 
making  shells  with  the  E.  W.  Bliss  Co. 
of  Brooklyn.  His  address  is  Shore 
Road  and  8«d  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  — 
A.  W.  Poole  is  manager  of  the  Poole 
Piano  Co.,  Cambridge.  —  W.  Smith 
is  working  with  F.  S.  Moseley  &  Co., 
50  Congress  St.,  Boston.  His  address 
is  48  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  —  E.  H. 
Woods  is  in  the  insurance  business 
with  Hinckley  &  Woods,  32  KUby 
St.,  Boston.  —  J.  L.  Cahill  is  work- 
ing with  the  Choralcelo  Co.,  100 
Boylston  St.,  Bostdn.  —  M.  White- 
house  is  working  in  the  Scientific  De- 
partment of  Columbia  University. 
His  address  is  131  East  71st  St.,  New 
York.  —  W.  G.  Brackett,  Jr.,  who  has 
been  in  the  St.  Louis  office  of  the 
Bemis  Bros.  Bag  Co.,  has  been  sent 
by  the  company  to  India  and  is  now 
with  the  Angus  Jute  Co.,  Ltd.,  in 
Calcutta. —  H.  M.  J.  Halligan  is 
teaching  in  the  High  School,  East 
Boston,  Mass.  —  E.  D.  Curtis  was 
the  first  American  to  enter  Belgium 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war;  he  has 
done  much  good  service  there.  — 
W.  B.  Corbett  is  teaching  English  in 
the  High  School  of  Commerce,  Bos- 
ton.—  R.  Morris  is  working  with  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, O.  His  address  in  Cleveland  is 
8126  Prospect  St. 

1915. 

M.  J.  Logan,  Sec., 

23  Ridgely  Hall,  Cambridge. 

Mayer  F.  Gates's  address  is  2301 

Broadway,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  —  John 

Far  well  Fuller's  address  is  1144  Maine 

St.,  Clinton. — C.  W.  Jones  is  Professor 

of  Latin  and  German  at  the  Arkansas 

Conference  College.    His  address  is 

Box    476,    Siloam    Springs,    Ark.  — 

Richard  Sanger  is  with  the  Standard 
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Oil  Co.,  Hongkong,  China.  —  N.  L. 
Tibbetts  is  studying  at  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Broadway  and 
West  112th  St.,  New  York.  —  C.  E. 
Brickley,  after  a  successful  season  as 
coach  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  football 
team,  has  entered  the  employ  of 
O'Brien,  Russell  Ins.  Co.,  108  Water 
St.,  Boston.  —  H.  W.  D.  Rudd  has 
started  as  a  real-estate  and  insurance 
broker,  with  offices  at  201  Devonshire 
St.,  Boston.  —  B.  P.  Whitney  is  with 
the  Cocheco  Department  of  the  Paci- 
fic Mills.  His  present  address  is  284 
Washington  St.,  *  Dover,  N.H.  — 
Cliflford  Wood  is  with  the  Russell  Co., 
general  managers,  50  State  St.,  Bos- 
ton. His  home  address  is  73  Wendell 
St.,  Cambridge.  —  James  A.  Elliott 
is  with  the  Cooley  &  Marvin  Co., 
public  accountants  and  production 
engineers,  Tremont  BIdg.,  Boston.  — 
Thayer  Francis  is  with  the  Saco- 
Lowell  Machine  Shops,  Lowell.  His 
present  address  in  Lowell  is  59  Kirk 
St.  —  J.  H.  Hustis,  Jr.,  is  with  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  at 
Omaha,  Neb.  His  present  address  in 
Omaha  is  the  Flatiron  Hotel.  —  H.  C. 
Little  is  with  the  Saco-Lowell  Machine 
Shops.  His  present  address  is  56  Kirk 
St.,  Lowell,  but  his  permanent  ad- 
dress remains  Carlisle.  —  C.  H.  Mc- 
Clure  is  instructor  in  English  in  the 
Frankfort  (Ind.)  High  School.  —  B. 
Z.  Nelson  is  in  the  office  of  Charles  E. 
Loud,  *87,  real  estate,  etc.,  75  State 
St.,  Boston.  His  home  address  is  329 
Savin  Hill  Ave.,  Dorchester.  —  T.  L. 
O'Connor,  who  was  last  year  in  the 
mail-order  department  of  Franklin 
Simon  &  Co.,  New  York,  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  mail-order  department 
of  the  F.  P.  O'Connor  Co.,  outfitters 
for  women,  157  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 
His  new  home  address  is  90  St.  Mary's 
St.,  Boston.  —  A.  S.  Thayer  is  with 


the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co., 
186  Federal  St.,  Boston. -- J.  L. 
Barowsky  is  in  the  paper  business 
with  his  two  brothers,  under  the 
name  of  the  B.  k  B.  Paper  Supply 
Co.,  at  Holyoke.  —  F.  H.  Evans 
is  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Story  k  Clark  Piano  Co.,  317  Wa- 
bash Ave.,  Chicago,  and  has  charge 
of  the  mail-order  department.  He.has 
been  appointed  national  treasurer  of 
the  economics  honor  fraternity  "  Ar- 
tus."  Evans's  home  address  is  5498 
Hyde  Park  Boulevard,  Chicago.  — 
H.  S.  Keelan  is  a  chemist  with  the 
Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  His  address  is 
521  Michigan  Ave.,  Buffalo  N.Y. — 
F.  J.  Little  is  with  the  Rand  Systems 
Corporation  of  North  Tonawanda, 
N.Y.,  and  is  at  present  in  Philadel- 
phia. His  address  there  is  5017  Chest- 
nut St.  —  T.  W.  Swett  is  teaching  in 
the  Lawrence  Smith  School  for  Boys, 
111  East  60th  St.,  New  York.  —  E. 
P.  AUis  is  with  the  Mechanical  Appli- 
ance Co.,  manufacturers  of  electric 
motors  and  generators,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  —  E.  J.  B.  Gorman  is  general 
manager  of  the  Dayton  Aero  Motors 
Co.,  Dayton,  O.  —  W.  M.  Marston, 
who  is  in  the  Harvard  Law  School,  is 
living  at  12  Remington  St.,  Cam- 
bridge. —  Walter  T.  Urqtthart  died 
Nov.  10,  1914,  at  Boulder,  Col.  He 
was  unfortunately  forced  to  leave 
Harvard  on  account  of  ill  health  and 
was  ordered  to  Colorado.  As  he  was 
improving  in  health  and  strength,  be 
entered  the  University  of  Colorado. 
Here  he  certainly  made  his  mark,  but 
after  a  bad  case  of  ruptured  appendix 
he  never  regained  his  strength  and 
gradually  failed.  Urquhart  was  in  his 
Junior  year  at  Colorado  University 
and  had  risen  to  be  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Coloradoan,  the  college  annual. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  popular  boys 
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in  the  College.  —  Raymond  Sylvester 
of  Bradford,  who  was  employed  as 
chemist  by  the  New  England  Mfg. 
Co.,  of  North  Wobum,  died  Nov. 
29,  1915,  from  the  effects  of  poisonous 
gases. 

NON-ACADEMIC. 

Holders  of  Honorary  Degrees. 
A.M.  1896.  Booker  T.  Washington, 
President  of  Tuskegee  Institute, 
the  negro  school  which  he  founded 
and  which  has  done  very  splendid 
work  in  promoting  the  technical 
education  of  the  negro  race,  died 
of  hardening  of  the  arteries  at 
Tuskegee,  Ala.,  on  Nov.  14,  at  the 
age  of  58. 

Oraduate  School  of  Arte  and  Sciences. 
1912.  Ph.D.  Carter  G.  Woodson  is  edi- 
tor of  a  new  quarterly.  The  Jour^ 
nal  of  Negro  History  (Lancaster, 
Pa.,  and  Washington.  D.C.).  The 
first  issue  is  dated  Jan.,  1916. 

Law  School. 

1871.  J.  H.  Ladd  was  given  a  compli- 
mentary dinner  and  a  gold  medal 
by  the  South  Middlesex  Bar  Asso- 
ciation in  Framingham  on  Nov. 
18,  in  recognition  of  his  85  years 
of  service  as  clerk  of  the  First 
District  Court. 

1900-  R.  M.  Smith  has  been  appointed 
01 .  one  of  the  general  attorneys  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.R. 

1903.  R.  M.  Swan  has  been  appointed 
Dean  of  the  Yale  Law  School.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1900.  His 
career  in  the  Harvard  Law  School 
was  distinguished,  as  he  was  a 
marshal  of  his  Class  and  editor  of 
the  Law  Review.  After  graduation 
he  was  associated  with  Prof.  Beal 
in  the  organization  of  the  Law 


School  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  since  then  has  been  en- 
gaged in  private  practice. 

1904.  C.  H.  Olson  has  been  appointed  a 
commissioner  on  uniform  legisla- 
tion for  the  Territory  of  Ebiwaii. 

1905.  J.  B.  Ely  has  been  appointed  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  the  Western 
Massadiusetts  District.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Williams  College,  and 
since  concluding  his  course  in  the 
Law  School  has  been  practising 
law  in  Westfield.  — D.  P.  Mo- 
Pherson  has  been  elected  a  com- 
mon pleas  judge  for  the  Adams- 
Fulton  district.  Pa. 

1909.  W.  A.  Powers  has  been  elected 
captain  of  the  newly  organized 
company  *  of  marines  of  the 
Massachusetts  Militia. 

191 1 .  J.  J.  O'Connor  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Deputy  District  Attor- 
ney for  New  York  County.  On 
graduation  O'Connor  took  up  the 
practice  of  law  in  New  York,  but 
was  mudi  interested  in  politics 
and  is  known  as  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  Tammany  speakers. 

1914.  C.  P.  Sisson  has  been  appointed 
Third  Assistant  City  Solicitor  of 
Providence.  R.I.  —  A.  M.  Cristy 
and  W.  T.  Carden  have  been  ap- 
pointed first  and  second  deputies 
respectively  in  the  office  of  the 
county  attorney  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu,  T.H.  —  C. 
P.  Franchot  has  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  L.  F.  Gilbert  for  the 
practice  of  law  in  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

1915.  J.  R.  McKay  made  the  highest 
grade  of  any  of  the  candidates 
who  took  the  Ohio  state  bar  ex- 
aminations in  December. 

Medical  School. 
1862.  William  K.  Fletcher  died  in  Som- 
erville  on  Jan.  14,  at  the  age  of  88. 
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During  the  Civil  War  he  was  an 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  Union 
anny.  After  leaving  the  Medical 
School  he  practised  his  profession 
for  50  years  in  Cambridge  and 
Somerville. 

1867.  John  C.  ViTebster  died  on  Nov.  15, 
1915.  He  went  to  Chicago  imme- 
diately after  graduation  from  the 
Medical  School  and  practised  in 
that  city  for  41  years.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  George  H.  Thomas 
Post,  G.A.R..  and  of  the  Thera- 
peutic Club. 

189S-W.  H.  Coon,  who  has  been  for 
95.  several  years  health  oflScer  for  the 
northeastern  district  of  Massa- 
chusetts, has  assumed  charge  of 
the  new  department  of  industrial 
hygiene  of  the  Fisk  Rubber  Co.  in 
Chicopee  Falls.  He  will  have  sup- 
ervision of  all  remedial  and  pro- 
phylactic work,  and  all  sanitation. 
Such  work,  voluntarily  assumed 
by  a  corporation,  is  along  the  best 
lines  of  social  reform. 

1894.  S.  B.  Webber  died  at  Calais,  Me., 
on  Jan.  12,  after  a  long  illness.  He 
was  for  many  years  principal  of 
the  CaUis  High  School  and  for 
several  years  thereafter  was  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  School  Board. 

Divinity  School, 

(1905.)  A.H.  Robinson,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Maine,  who  later 
spent  three  years  in  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  has  resigned  the 
pastorate  of  the  Second  Unitarian 
Church,  Newton  Centre,  to  be- 
come pastor  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Unitarian  Church  of 
Cincinnati,  O. 

(1915.)  G.  B.  Hatfield  of  Lawrence,  a 
graduate  of  Oberlin  College  and  of 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  has 


been  elected  President  of  King- 
fisher College,  Kingfisher,  Ok. 

QraduaU  School  of  BuntuU  Adminit- 
traJHon, 

1914.  J.  B.  Coffey  is  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bonding  and  Insurance 
Co.,  Boston.  —  Donald  Engliah, 
U.  of  Cal.,  '09,  is  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Accounting  in  Comdl.  — 
M.  B.  Folsom,  U.  of  Georgia,  !«, 
is  with  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
Rochester,  N.Y.  — H.  D.  Hite. 
Randolph-Macon,  *10,  is  in  the 
statistical  department  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Co.,  New  York  City. 

1915.  A.  L.  Barbour,  Yale,  '13,  is  in 
the  Efiiciency  Department,  Gray 
and  Davis,  Cambridge.  —  C.  E. 
Coyne  has  been  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  Holyoke  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  —  I.  C.  Pratt,  Knox, 
'IS,  is  in  the  Statistical  Depart- 
ment, Wyllis,  Overland  Co^ 
Toledo,  O. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 

V  To  avoid  miminderatandiog,  the  Editor 
begs  to  state  that  oopiea  of  books  by  or  aboat 
Harvard  men  should  be  sent  to  the  Maoazin* 
if  a  review  is  desired.  In  no  other  way  can  a 
complete  re^ster  of  Harvard  publications  be 
kept.  Writers  of  articles  in  prtMninent  periodi- 
cals are  also  requested  to  send  to  the  Editor 
copies,  or  at  least  the  titles  of  their  contribu- 
tions. Except  in  rare  cases,  space  will  not 
permit  mention  of  contributions  to  the  daily 
press. 

In  the  University  of  California  Chron' 
ide  for  October  A.  W.  Ryder,  *9«,  pub- 
lished two  poems  of  rather  unusual  liter- 
ary merit.  That  on  Torquemada  gives 
an  entirely  different,  but  perhaps  truer, 
picture  of  the  man  than  is  usually  set 
forth  in  Protestant  histories.  It  is  hard 
for  the  average  person  to  believe  that  the 
man  whose  ideas  are  profoundly  dlffer- 
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ent  from  hb  own  may  still,  be  quite 
Btnoere. 

The  Harvard  Theological  Renew  is  one 
of  the  best  magazines  of  its  kind  in  ezist- 
enoe.  It  is  non-partisan  —  no  more  a 
Unitarian  journal  than  Harvard  is  a 
Unitarian  college.  It  compels  the  atten* 
tion  of  any  man  who  is  interested  in  the 
broad  questions  of  religion  and  ethics. 
Such  an  article  as  "Fra  Salimbene  and 
the  Franciscan  Ideal,'*  by  Prof.  Ephraim 
Emerson,  '71.  has  absorbing  historical 
interest,  and  **The  Position  and  Pros- 
pects of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church," 
by  Alfred  Fawkes,  an  Englishman  and 
the  well-known  author  of  Studies  in 
Modernism,  is  of  vital  present-day  value. 
So  also  is  the  stirring  paper  on  "Ethics 
•  in  Modem  Business,*'  by  John  F.  Moors, 
LL.D.  '15,  the  tone  of  which  is  set  in  the 
opening  sentence,  "Though  the  object 
of  business  is  money-making,  its  essence 
is  service." 

The  Harvard  Engineering  Journal  has 
been  consolidated  with  the  Technology 
Monthly,  and  will  be  published  from  the 
Publication  Office,  Technology  Union 
Bldg.,  Boston.  This  b  a  very  natural 
and  proper  affiliation  resulting  from  the 
merger  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Science 
with  Technology. 

In  the  issue  of  Science  for  Oct.  ^ 
there  is  an  interesting  summary  of  the 
doctorates  conferred  by  various  Ameri- 
can universities  in  1915.  In  all  556  can- 
didates Were  created  doctors,  247  in 
philosophy,  and  309  in  sdenoe.  This  b 
double  the  average  number  conferred 
during  the  years  between  1898  and  1906. 
During  thb  period  Harvard,  Chicago, 
Columbia,  Yale,  and  Johns  Hoi^dns 
each  conferred  an  average  of  over  80 
degrees  annually.  In  recent  years  Co- 
lumbia has  given  more  than  Chicago, 
and  Harvard  has  fallen  behind  both. 
The  most  notable  advance  in  numbers 
has. been  in  the  state  universities.   An 


interesting  fact  b  that  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  scientific  degrees  has 
always  been  in  Chembtry. 

In  a  paper  on  the  "Teadiing  of  the 
History  of  Science,"  in  the  issue  of  Sci" 
ence  for  Nov.  26, 1915,  Dr.  F.  E.  Brasch, 
of  Stanford,  says:  "An  interesting  fact 
b  that  most  of  our  pioneering  in  intel- 
lectual activities  inevitably  has  its  origin 
in  the  older  New  England  institutions. 
To  Harvard  University  belongs  the 
credit  of  first  establishing  a  definite  and 
systematic  course  in  the  hbtory  of  a 
special  field  in  science."  (Thb  was  a 
course  entitled  "Chemical  Philosophy, 
given  in  1891  by  Prof.  T.  W.  Richards.) 
"That  the  authorities  of  Harvard  have 
fully  recognized  the  value  and  purpose 
of  thb  new  advancement  in  science 
teaching  b  revealed  not  alone  by  the 
establishment  of  the  history  of  science  as 
an  independent  group  in  their  curricu- 
lum, but  in  doing  something  of  a  mis- 
sionary character  as  well."  (Thb  refers, 
of  course,  to  the  fact  that  Prof.  L.  J. 
Henderson,  exchange  professor  to  the 
Western  colleges  last  year,  lectured  on 
the  history  of  sdence.) 

In  hb  book.  Fifty  Years  of  American 
Idealism,  Mr.  Gustav  Pollak  has  some- 
what extended  hb  article  on  "The  Na- 
tion and  its  Contributors,"  and  has 
added  representative  conunents  on  con- 
temporary events  as  publbhed  in  the 
Nation  from  1865  to  1915.  As  a  third 
section,  making  up  about  half  of  the 
book,  he  has  reprinted  a  large  number  of 
the  best  essays  which  have  appeared  in 
the  iVaium  from  time  to  time.  The  writ- 
ers of  these  papers  are,  many  of  them. 
Harvard  men,  among  those  represented 
being  Francb  Parkman,  1807,  Simon 
Newcomb,  S.B.  *58,  W.  P.  Garrison,  *61, 
William  James,  M.D.  '69,  S.  P.  Sherman, 
A.M.  '06,  Paul  Shorey,  '78,  and  P.  E. 
More,  A.M.  '93. 

In  Battleground  Adventures  in  the  Civil 
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War,  by  Clifton  Johnson  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  1915)  are  collected 
stories  of  the  Civil  War  told  by  non- 
combatant  eyewitnesses.  The  author 
made  a  trip  over  the  battlefields  and 
located  survivors  who  could  tell  him  of 
their  experiences  during  the  battles.  The 
material  was  gathered  among  people  of 
all  conditions  —  **  the  farmer's  daughter, 
the  slave  blacksmith,  the  school  teacher, 
the  miner's  son*'  —  and  are  recorded  as 
frankly  as  they  were  related,  in  the 
language  of  "education  or  rude  illiter- 
acy," and  with  none  of  the  horrors 
omitted.  The  stories  are  interesting  as 
stories,  but  have  slight  educational  or 
historical  value,  and  to  either  the  boy  or 
the  older  student  of  the  Civil  War  can  be 
of  but  secondary  importance. 

In  Browning  Studies  V.  C.  Harrington, 
g  1896-97,  has  compiled  considerable 
elementary  information  about  Browning 
and  hb  poetry.  By  references  to  "our 
last  lecture"  and  "this  semester"  the 
author  attempts  to  reproduce  the  meth- 
od and  atmosphere  of  the  college  class- 
room. But  this  informality  becomes 
banal,  because  Mr.  Harrington  has 
neither  anything  new  to  say  nor  fresh 
statement  of  the  well-known,  obvious 
facts.  We  also  find  his  fervent,  exclama- 
tory comments,  with  all  their  sincere 
enthusiasm,  rather  naive.  We  must, 
however,  credit  the  author  with  one  dis- 
tinct contribution:  he  has  found  that 
Browning's  life  is  divided  into  sixty-two 
events. 

The  Modem  Study  of  Literature  (Chi- 
cago University  Press,  1916)  comes 
from  Professor  Moulton  as  the  culmina- 
tion of  over  forty  years  of  lecturing  and 
writing  about  literature.  In  one  volume 
he  has  put  together  all  the  condusions 
and  much  of  the  actual  substance  of  his 
previous  works.  The  result  is  one  of  the 
most  pretentious  books  ever  published 
in  America.  Here,  in  fact,  b  a  guide  to 


all  types  of  literature;  here  are  ex- 
pounded all  methods  of  approadiing  the 
subject;  here  b  a  philosophy  of  litera- 
ture. Here  also  b  an  amazing  variety  of 
charts  and  diagrams  by  which  we  may 
"see  literature"  in  about  forty  minutes. 
We  must  recognize  certain  inevitable 
human  weaknesses  and  idiosyncrasies  in 
Professor  Moulton,  such  as  hb  tendency 
toward  loose,  unguarded  statement  and 
toward  a  straining  after  paradox  and 
striking  generalizations,  and  hb  diam- 
pioning  of  the  lost  cause  of  inductive 
criticism.  But  these  are  motes  in  the 
sunbeam.  Students  of  literature  and 
general  readers  will  acknowledge  an 
increasing  debt  to  Professor  Moulton  for 
the  vast  learning  and  enthusiasm  wfaidi 
he  puts  at  their  service  in  such  a  stimn- 
lating  way. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Yale 
Review,  Brooks  Adams,  '70,  defines,  with 
characteristic  indsiveness,  hb  idea  of 
"  The  American  Democratic  Ideal."  Mr. 
Adams  comes  to  the  condusion,  boldly 
stated,  that  "our  democratic  ideal  b 
only  a  phrase  to  express  our  renundation 
as  a  nation  of  all  standards  of  duty,  and 
the  substitution  therefor  of  a  reference 
to  private  judgment," — that  the  result  of 
our  present  course  will  be  "to  resolve  our 
people  from  a  firmly  cohesive  mass,  unified 
by  a  common  standard  of  duty  and  sdf- 
sacrifice,  into  a  swarm  of  atoms  sdfishly 
fighting  each  other  fw  money."  If  thb 
be  true,  as  he  believes,  he  fears  that "  the 
hour  cannot  be  far  distant  when  some 
superior,  because  more  cohesive  and  in- 
tdligent  organbm,  such  as  nature  has 
decreed  shall  always  lie  in  wait  for  its 
victim,  shall  spring  upon  us  and  rend  us 
as  the  strong  have  always  rent  those 
wretched  because  feeble  creatures  who 
are  cursed  with  an  aborted  devdq>- 
ment."  All  thb  Mr.  Adams  foresees  as  a 
result  of  our  growing  individual  selfish- 
ness. The  man  whose  impulse  b  unhesi- 
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tatingly  to  condemn  Lim  for  exaggerat- 
ing the  danger  would  be  wise  to  read  the 
whole  article,  and  then,  before  pronounc- 
ing sentence,  to  stop  for  a  moment  to 
analyze  his  own  attitude  toward  our 
national  problems.  There  is  truth  in  the 
statement  qui  8*  excuse  s^accuee. 


BHOBT  REVIEWS 

English  Field  Systems,  by  Howard  Levi 
Gray,  Ph.D.,  'OT.  Cambridge:  Har- 
vard University  Press,  1915. 
A  study  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
arable  lands  of  English  townships  have 
been  distributed  and  subdivided  might 
at  first  sight  appear  devoid  of  any  great 
interest  or  importance.  To  one  who  has 
worked  on  early  British  history,  how- 
ever, it  is  obvious  that  of  the  few  surviv- 
ing documents  none  b  more  precious 
than  the  face  of  the  land  itself.  It  is  a 
palimpsest  of  which  little  has  been  de- 
ciphered —  here  a  line  and  there  a  line. 
Yet  if  it  could  be  made  plain  it  would 
solve  many  disputed  problems.  Did  the 
Anglo-Saxon  invaders  entirely  obliterate 
the  Celtic  civilization  which  preceded 
them?  How  much  that  was  Roman  had 
remained  until  their  coming,  and  did  any 
traces  of  Imperial  organization  linger 
after  their  conquest?  Were  the  invaders 
themselves  free  fighting  men  who  man- 
aged their  common  affairs  democratic- 
ally and  elected  their  own  leaders,  or 
were  they  serfs  who  obeyed  hereditary 
masters?  To  such  questions  as  these 
answers  are  written  in  hedges  and 
ditches,  in  balks  and  runrigs  —  if  only 
we  can  read  them  right. 

This  is  the  task  Dr.  Gray  has  under- 
taken. Unlike  certain  of  his  famous 
predecessors,  he  has  not  started  with  a 
deep  and  unalterable  conviction  of  just 
what  he  was  going  to  find.  He  has  set 
out  to  sift  old  evidence  and  new  fairly, 
thoroughly,  conscientiously,  cautiously. 
It  18  slow  work,  and  the  temptation  is 


strong  to  hurdle  an  inconvenient  fact,  or 
skirt  round  it,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an 
alluring  conclusion.  But  Dr.  Gray  never 
weakens;  he  evades  nothing,  conceab 
nothing.  His  reasoning  is  sound  and 
dear,  his  tables,  maps,  and  quotations 
are  well  chosen  and  carefully  explained: 
even  one  who  has  no  previous  knowledge 
of  the  subject  can  follow  him  intelli- 
gently, step  by  step.  Of  course  he  is 
technical,  and  the  uninitiated  might  well 
be  startled  by  such  a  statement  as  this, 
from  the  Introduction  (p.  5):  "Seebohm 
with  the  assistance  of  three  or  four  ter- 
riers carries  the  reader  back  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  days — "!  Usually,  however,  he 
is  swift  to  define  his  terms. 

Much  of  the  available  evidence  re- 
lates to  comparatively  recent  times,  and 
is  of  jnterest  chiefly  to  the  student  of  the 
enclosure  movement,  but  there  is  enough 
material  from  earlier  periods  to  prove 
that  the  open-field  system,  two-field  or 
three-field,  with  various  local  modifica- 
tions, prevailed  from  Anglo-Saxon  days 
till  the  era  of  enclosures  throughout  a 
broad  strip  of  English  territory  running 
from  Durham  to  the  Channel.  West  of 
this  strip  —  in  the  counties  along  the 
Scottish  border,  the  hill  country  of  the 
northwest,  Lancashire,  certain  Welsh 
border  districts,  Devonshire  and  Com- 
wall  —  agricultural  methods  remained 
essentially  Celtic,  resembling  those  of 
Scotland  and  Wales  more  closely  than 
those  of  the  English  midlands.  To  the 
east  of  the  midland  strip  the  author 
finds  dear  indications  of  the  persistence 
of  Roman  arrangements,  especially  in 
Kent.  In  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  a  system 
originally  Roman  seems  to  have  under- 
gone modification  during  the  Danish  oc- 
cupation. Essex,  Surrey,  and  the  lower 
Thames  basin  generally,  show  conditions 
similar  to  those  in  East  Anglia  or  in 
Kent,  and  have  little  resemblance  to  the 
midlands. 
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The  net  result,  then,  of  Dr.  Gray's  re- 
searches is  to  limit  the  typical  open-field 
system  brought  by  the  Saxons  from  the 
Continent  to  a  far  narrower  and  more 
definite  area  than  has  usually  been  as- 
signed to  it,  and  to  show  that  Celtic 
methods  survived  to  the  west  of  tha 
area,  and  Roman  to  the  east  of  it.  He 
has  furnished  strong  arguments  for  the 
contention  that  the  displacement  of 
population  caused  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
conquest  was  by  no  means  as  great  as 
has  usually  been  assumed.  He  has  n3t 
entered  into  the  discussion  on  the  origin 
of  manorial  organization,  but  he  has 
shown  that  throughout  the  long  period 
covered  by  his  survey  agricultural  prog- 
ress never  ceased,  either  within  the 
midland  strip  or  without.  All  systems, 
Celtic  Roman,  and  Saxon,  were  capable 
of  improvement  and  adaptation  to  vary- 
ing conditions,  geographical,  social,  oi 
economic.  Thus  a  careful  study  of  one 
more  phase  of  mediaeval  life  proves  that 
in  this  as  in  so  many  other  aspects,  the 
Middle  Ages  were  neither  reactionary 
nor  static.  Experiments  were  tried,  mis- 
takes corrected,  lessons  learned.  Even 
in  the  "Dark  Ages**  darkness  may  be 
dispelled  wherever  a  sdiolar  has  the  skill 
and  the  patience  to  let  in  a  little  light. 

Human  Motives,  by  James  Jadcson  Put- 
nam,   M.D.,    Professor   Emeritus. 
Mind  and  Health  Series,  edited  by 
H.  Addington   Bruce,  A.M.    Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1915. 
Whatever  our  attitude  may  be  toward 
certain  phases  of  the  newer  psychology, 
it  b  clear  that  its  insistence  upon  the 
study  of  the  individual,  either  normal  or 
pathological,  has  led  to  results  of  posi- 
tive value.  Dr.  Putnam  provides,  in  the 
volume  before  us,  a  painstaking  analysis 
of  human  motives  in  the  light  of  this 
recent  investigation  into  the  underiying 
forces  which  determine  conduct.    He 


believes  it  "worth  while  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  training  ourselves  to 
see,  creaming  throu^  our  immfdiate 
and  partial  motives,  a  badcground  of 
stronger  tendencies,  from  which  these 
motives  derive  their  main  significance.** 
In  Dr.  Putnam*s  opinion  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  men  are  bound  by  a  sense 
of  obligation  which  may  be  defined  as 
"ideal,**  essentially,  religious  in  its  na- 
ture, as  well  as  by  the  imperfectly  recog- 
nized passions,  ambitions  and  cravings 
of  daily  life.  Motives  must,  therefore, 
be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  our  evolu- 
tional history  in  relation  to  our  broadly 
conceived  social  relationships.  In  the 
development  of  this  general  theme  he 
discusses  in  the  first  chapter  the  relative 
significance  of  the  philosophic  and  psy- 
choanalytic viewpoint;  in  the  second,  the 
relation  of  the  individual  to  the  creative 
energy;  in  the  third,  the  history  of  the 
psychoanalyUc  method;  in  the  fourth 
certain  principles  revealed  by  this 
method  in  their  relation  to  education, 
and  in  the  final  chapter  the  attempt  is 
made  to  show  that  human  progress  is 
essentially  the  discovery  of  new  reUtion- 
ships  between  the  inner  worid  of  ideals 
and  the  world  of  experience.  The  merit 
of  the  book  lies  in  its  breadth  of  concep- 
tion and  the  frank  acknowledgment  that 
no  final  explanation  of  motives  may  be 
reached  until  we  are  willing  to  evaluate 
empirical  experience  in  the  light  of  meta- 
physical conceptions.  Eadi  b  meaning- 
less without  an  appeal  to  the  other  or,  as 
Dr.  Putnam  puts  it, "  the  genetic  method 
leads  straight  and  of  necessity  to  the 
philosophic  method.'*  Thb  wUl  doubt- 
less meet  with  opposition  both  from  the 
idealbts  and  the  empyrists.  The  follow- 
ers of  Freud  and  the  psydioanalytic 
school  are  tenacious  in  their  adherence 
to  experience  in  the  interpretation  of 
conduct  and  the  metaphysicians  are 
unquestionably  skeptical  of  the  often 
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cruddy  empirical  methods  of  the  Fread- 
ians.  Dr.  Putnam  maintains  that  such 
supposed  underiying  antagonism  not 
only  does  not  in  reality  exist,  but  that  a 
proper  understanding  of  human  conduct 
demands  a  synthesis  of  the  two  points 
of  yiew.  His  argument  is  maintained 
throughout  with  deference  to  those  who 
may  disagree  with  him,  but  always  with 
force  and  personal  conviction.  The  book 
is  a  distinct  step  in  progress  toward  a 
reconciliation  of  hitherto  opposed  ap- 
proaches to  a  fundamental  problem  and 
as  such  should  have  a  wide  circle  of 
qrmpathetic  readers. 

The  Liberty  qf  CUiMenikip,  by  Samuel  W. 
McCall.  New  Haven:  Yale  Univer- 
sity Pkess.  1915. 
The  book  is  a  series  of  lectures  ddiv- 
ered  at  Yale  on  the  responsibilities  of 
dtixenship.  Those  of  us  who  form  our 
opinion  of  public  men  from  the  news- 
paper reports  of  their  speeches,  are  apt 
to  fail  to  grasp  a  statesman's  underlying 
political  philosophy.  And  in  view  of  the 
condition  in  Republican  politics  today 
this  book  is  especially  timely.  In  it  one 
sees  Gov.  McCall's  basic  and  sober  no- 
tion of  the  state  and  of  its  relation  to  the 
individual,  whereas  a  view  of  his  chance 
actions  and  of  his  words  from  time  to 
time  mi^t  fail  to  betray  his  depth  of 
thought.  Some  of  the  most  important 
political  and  social  issues  before  the 
United  States  are  brou^t  up  for  discus- 
sion. The  central  problem  running 
throu^  the  series  of  lectures  is  that  of 
keeping  the  Government  from  encroadi- 
ing  upon  the  liberty  of  the  individual.  Is 
liberty  a  good  thing?  What  is  the  value 
of  our  Constitution?  Shall  the  people  be 
able  to  get  what  they  want  when  th^ 
want  it?  Shall  we  strive  for  uniformity 
or  diversity  in  human  character?  What 
things  should  the  Government  do? 
What  restraint  should  be  placed  upon 


the  individual  and  what  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment? Is  our  political  plan  of  divi- 
sion of  power  —  checks  and  balances  — 
and  the  dual  system  of  State  and  Na- 
tional Governments  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  same  territory  desirable?  With 
Professor  Burgess,  in  his  ReeoncUiaHon 
qf  OoeemmetU  wih  Liberty,  Gov.  McCall 
holds  that  increasing  numbers  of  laws 
and  increasing  activity  of  the  state  have 
characteriied  this  country  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  Thu  means  the  de- 
crease of  voluntary  activity  and  the  in- 
crease of  compulsory  activity  in  the  con- 
duct of  men  and  women.  Freedom  goes 
as  compulsion  enters.  But  why  is  free- 
dom desirable?  The  individual  has  a 
right  to  liberty.  Here  Gov.  McCall 
shows  himself  one  of  the  ''natural  rights 
school"  and  some*  ^idio  wUl  agree  with 
him  in  his  conclusion,  will  disagree  with 
his  claim  that  individuab  have  natural 
rights.  They  will  daim  that  the  right  of 
society  to  act  according  to  its  own  inter- 
est b  the  only  right;  that  the  good  of 
society  will  come  with  a  maximum  of 
individual  liberty.  They  wUl  agree  with 
his  ad(fitional  reasons:  that  liberty  is 
"an  agency  in  pushing  forward  civifiza- 
tion**;  that  liberty  stimulates  variation, 
thus  bringing  larger  chance  of  adapta- 
bility to  the  environment.  This  means 
social  progress  and  social  strength. 
Besides  being  socially  desirable,  liberty 
is  "essential  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
development  of  diaracter."  Probably 
we  cannot  separate  the  individual's 
strength  from  society's  good,  but,  if 
we  can,  we  must  admit  that  "we  have 
stronger  men  and  women  and  a  greater 
nation"  if  man  "may  wander  over  the 
meadows  and  through  the  untended 
woods,  and  even  conquer  if  he  may  the 
difficulties  of  the  mountain-t(^  and  dare 
to  look  upon  whatever  may  be  seen  upon 
the  wide  stretdi  ol  the  land  or  in  the 
whole  sweep  of  the  sky."  This  thought 
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of  the  necessity  of  liberty  is  the  central 
theme.  But  the  author  would  not  have 
liberty  degenerate  into  anarchy.  The 
great  task  of  education  is  to  aid  men  so 
to  understand  their  environment  that 
their  voluntary  actions  will  be  socially 
minded  and  inteUigently  effected.  This, 
therefore,  is  a  good  book  for  an  extreme 
radical  to  read,  but  he  may  come  to  see 
the  futility  of  over-lawmaking  and  the 
stupendous  task  that  the  educator  has 
before  him.  As  most  teaching,  preadi- 
ing,  and  book-writing  is  more  worth 
while  in  the  problems  rused  than  in  the 
condusions  readied  because  it  stimu- 
lates thinking  rather  than  practises  dog- 
matism; so  this  book  may  wdl  be  used 
by  classes  of  both  young  and  mature 
men  as  a  point  of  dq[>arture  in  the  dis 
cussion  of  the  problems  of  social  life  and 
united  activity.  The  problems  ring  true 
because  proposed  by  a  practical  states- 
man. The  solutions  suggested  are  preg- 
nant with  meaning  because  made  by  a 
man  who  views  the  whole  political  situ- 
ation with  the  eyes  of  a  philosopher. 

The  World  Deeision,  by  Robert  Herridc, 
'90.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
1916. 

Important  writers  have  not  succeed- 
ed, in  general,  in  expressing  in  any- 
thing like  adequate  form  the  agony  of 
Europe.  Kipling,  when  he  writes  of  the 
war,  becomes  a  mere  journalist;  and  in 
France  Maurice  Barr6s  loses  that  subtle 
artistry  whidi  has  so  often  made  his 
books  of  highest  value  and  influence. 
But  to  Europeans  the  war  b  a  part  of 
themselves;  they  cannot  look  at  it  objec- 
tively. Robert  Herrick  was  not  actually 
a  part  of  it.  He  was  a  deeply  moved 
spectator,  and,  in  order  to  make  his 
countrymen  in  America  feel  it  as  he  did, 
he  called  to  his  aid  all  his  training  as  a 
writer,  every  legitimate  device  of  his 
craft.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  he  ever 


descends  to  the  artifidal;  the  subject  is 
too  vital  and  he  fdt  it  too  keenly  to 
make  that  possible.  Mr.  Herrick  was  in 
Italy  when  that  country  declared  war. 
He  analyies  the  causes  whidi  led  to  the 
decision;  he  describes  the  scenes  in  Rome 
in  a  way  whidi  reveals  the  Italian  deci- 
sion as  the  inevitable  expression  of  the 
popular  will.  With  keen  psydK^ogical 
analysb  he  tears  away  the  superficial 
motives  of  desire  for  conquest,  of  the 
higher  wish  to  redeem  compatriots  from 
a  foreign  yoke,  and  shows  the  great  deci- 
sion of  Italy  to  have  been  the  will  of  the 
people  to  preserve  the  Latin  tradition 
against  a  resurgent  barbarism  that  takes 
delight  in  the  crime  of  the  Lu$Uama. 
The  negative  influence  of  the  politician, 
Giolitti,  the  positive  influence  of  the 
poet,  d'Annnnno,  —  mattos  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  mudi  and  have  under- 
stood so  little,  —  are  here  shown  in  their 
true  meaning,  as  the  tiny  springs  which 
set  in  motion  a  machine  long  since  made 
ready  for  action.  Had  Italy  not  been 
spiritually  prepared  to  make  the  "great 
decision*'  in  the  way  it  was  made  the 
people  would  have  listened  to  the  ''safe- 
ty first"  appeal  of  Giolitti,  in  his  "Caro 
Carlo"  letter,  and  would  have  shrugged 
thdr  shoulders  at  the  fervent  patriotism 
of  d'Annunzio.  Not  before  has  the  Ital- 
ian position  been  so  illuminatingly  set 
forth.  The  second  part  of  the  book,  on 
France,  is  a  masteriy  description  of  the 
FVench  response  to  the  call  of  duty,  of 
the  quiet,  far-seeing  determination  of 
the  "poilu"  —  facts  whidi  have  already 
recdved  the  fervent  admiration  of  Amer- 
ica. In  the  last  part  Mr.  Herrick  appeals 
to  his  own  countrymen  to  range  them- 
sdves  courageously  and  nobly  on  the 
side  of  their  spiritual  inheritance  of  lib- 
erty, as  against  the  Teutonic  adoration 
of  material  force.  He  pleads  for  pre- 
paredness, backs  his  arguments  with 
logical  and  oonvindng  reasons.    The 
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book  doet  not  pretend  to  be  neutral*  for 
Mr.  Herrick  understands  that  no  intelli- 
gent man  can  or  ought  to  be  neutral  in  a 
world-crisis  involving  profound  moral 
questions.  Its  analysis  of  national  char- 
acter —  American  as  well  as  French  and 
German  —  b  incisive  and  true.  It  is  a 
passionate  appeal  from  a  man  who 
thinks  and  who  can  adequately  express 
his  thoughts. 

Cammeniary  to  the  Oermanic  Laws  and 
MeduBval  Documents.  By  Leo  Wie- 
ner, Professor  of  Slavic  Languages 
and  Literatures  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Cambridge:  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  1915. 
In  less  than  300  pages  Prof.  Wiener 
has  written  a  remarkable  book,  extraor- 
dinary in  the  range  and  minuteness  of  its 
learning,  startling  in  the  conclusions  to 
which  he  asks  assent.  Upon  the  basis  of 
a  phenomenal  acquaintance  with  Euro- 
pean and  other  languages  and  a  pro- 
longed exploration  of  mediaeval  docu- 
ments, he  seeks  to  rewrite  the  history  of 
the  languages,  laws,  and  institutions  of 
the  Middle  Ages  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  continuity  of  Roman  influences. 
While,  however,  the  most  extreme  Ro- 
manists have  hitherto  limited  them- 
sdves  to  denying  the  originality  of  the 
Germans  in  the  field  of  law  and  govern- 
ment. Prof.  Wiener  boldly  attacks  the 
Germanic  vocabulary  by  tracing  back  to 
Roman  words  and  formulae  such  terms 
as  vassal,  gntf,  seneschal,  essoin,  fief,  feud, 
and  a  host  of  others.  From  the  history  of 
words  he  deduces  the  history  of  institu- 
tions. '*A11  the  words  connected  with 
the  idea  'debt,  guilt,  pledge*  have  in  the 
European  languages  arisen  from  the  cor- 
responding Latin  terms,  as  the  whole 
criminal  procedure  of  the  Germanic  laws 
is  but  an  evolution  of  the  edicts  of  the 
Theodosian  Code."  The  assimilation  of 
Roman  law  by  the  Germans  is  likened  to 


the  adoption  of  American  law  by  the 
Cherokees  and  Chickasaws.  The  lin- 
guistic basis  for  such  theories  b  incon- 
sistent with  the  establbhed  place  of 
Gothic  as  the  earliest  surviving  form 
of  Germanic  speech,  preserved  in  the 
Gothic  Bible  of  the  4th  century.  No- 
thing daunted.  Prof.  Wiener  attacks 
Gothic,  and  at  hj^  toudi  the  Bible  of  Ul- 
filas  becomes  a  version  of  the  late  8th 
century,  with  its  home,  as  wdl  as  that  of 
the  remaining  Gothic  fragments,  among 
the  Visigoths  of  Provence  and  northern 
Spain.  It  is,  however,  premature  to 
rejoice,  with  certain  of  the  profane,  over 
the  dqxMition  of  Ulfilas  from  the  high 
seat,  for  the  argument  b  still  incomplete. 
Certain  paloographical  and  theological 
considerations  here  presented  may  clear 
the  way,  but  the  crux  comes  with  the 
vocabulary  and  structure  of  the  lan- 
guage, which  are  to  be  discussed  in  a 
later  volume  treating  of  the  words  "of 
Arabic  origin  in  the  Gothic  Bible  and  in 
all  the  Germanic  languages"  and  the 
Arabo-Gothic  origin  of  Germanic  myth- 
ology. Obviously  a  work  of  thb  sort, 
compact,  rapid,  oversure  of  its  results, 
requires  a  much  more  detailed  examina^ 
tion  than  b  possible  here  or  at  the  hands 
of  any  single  reviewer.  The  problem  is, 
in  the  first  instance,  one  for  the  philolo- 
gbts,  and  until  they  have  spoken  a  mere 
historian  must  reserve  hb  judgment. 
When  hb  turn  comes,  he  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  concerning  the  difference 
between  the  history  of  words  and  the 
hbtory  of  institutions  and  ideas,  and  the 
difficulties  of  either  method  of  inquiry  in 
the  obscure  and  perplexing  period  of  the 
early  Middle  Ages.  Meanwhile  he  will 
be  grateful  to  Prof.  Wiener  for  his  fresh 
and  stimulating  suggestions  and  for  hb 
vindication  of  the  importance  of  those 
documentary  sources  which  have  been  too 
much  neglected  by  the  philologist,  the 
jurist,  and  even  the  professed  hbtorian. 
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The  Oberlehrer:  A  Study  of  the  Social  and 
Professional  EvoluHon  of  the  German 
Schoolmaster,  by  William  Setcbd 
Learned,  Ph.D.  '12.  Harvard  Stud- 
ies in  Education,  Vol.  1.  Harvard 
University  Press.  1914. 
An  epic  diaracter  faintly  suggested  in 
the  title  gives  to  this  volume  an  interest 
somewhat  unusual  in  an  academic  mon- 
ograph. The  hero  is  a  superman,  a  typi- 
cal figure,  in  reality  a  whole  profession, 
but  none  the  less  human.  Dr.  Learned 
portrays  with  much  dramatic  power  his 
rise  from  poverty,  disrespect,  and  inward 
weakness  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  so- 
cial recognition  anddeveloped  profession- 
al consciousness  in  the  twentieth.  We  see 
him  first  the  ill-paid,  whining,  derical 
under-servant;  then  the  bladc-ooated, 
learned, remote, and  awkward  philologue; 
at  last  the  man  of  the  world,  reaching 
toward  mastery  of  the  art  and  science  of 
his  calling  through  intensive,  independent 
study  of  its  many-sided  problems.  It  is 
a  stirring  record,  which  may  well  encour- 
age those  who  are  eager  to  see  teaching 
become  more  than  a  hap-hazard  occupa- 
tion open  to  any  personally  attractive 
holder  of  a  college  degree.  If  the  Great 
War  has  caused  anyone  to  lose  respect 
for  Grerman  teachers,  he  might  well  re- 
gain at  least  a  part  of  it  through  the 
reading  of  this  book.  The  fruitful  lesson 
which  Dr.  Leamed*s  interpretative  chap- 
ters bring  out  is  as  true  as  it  ever  was: 
the  necessary  condition  of  respect  is 
worth.  Recognition  and  reward  come  in 
the  end  to  those  who  do  the  right  thing 
well.  For  the  teacher,  the  decision  as  to 
what  the  right  thing  is  involves  the  ne- 
cessity of  social,  philosophical,  and  hu- 
manitarian studies  of  wide  range  and 
great  complexity.  To  know  what  to 
teach  one  must  know  what  knowledge  is 
of  most  worth,  a  problem  never  lightly 
to  be  settled  for  all  time,  even  by  a  Her- 
bert Spencer.  The  present  social  situa- 


tion; the  propet  and  realisable  ends  of 
national,  oonununity,  and  individual 
life;  and  the  underlying  order  of  eternal 
values  —  all  these  must  be  hdd  in  view 
before  the  teadier  can  see  dearly  the 
place  and  significance  of  his  work.  And 
to  do  it  with  a  certainty  and  effective- 
ness even  approaching  that,  let  us  say,  of 
the  physician,  the  teadier  needs  a  tech- 
nical skill  and  judgment  which  unor- 
ganizedt  unanalyzed,  and  unmeasured 
experience  have  never  yet  given  him. 
He  must  study  his  t^fiaching  as  a  doctor 
studies  his  cases,  to  fit  means  to  ends 
with  at  least  a  partial  assurance  of  the 
outcome.  To  such  darity  of  view  and 
precision  of  practice  the  nxxiem  teadier 
must  needs  aspire,  if  his  future  is  to  be 
brighter  than  his  past.  The  public,  to  be 
sure,  must  be  persuaded  to  accept  his 
vision  and  recognize  his  adiievements 
when  they  appear;  but  the  inner  victory 
must  precede  the  outward  acdaim.  This 
record  of  progress  toward  it  on  the  part 
of  the  schoolmasters  of  Germany  cannot 
but  fascinate  and  hearten  progressive 
teadiers  everywhere.  It  b  peculiarly 
fitting  that  Dr.  Leamed*s  book  should 
be  the  first  volume  in  the  new  series  of 
Studies  just  established  by  the  Division 
of  Education.  It  **  looks  before  and  af- 
ter,*' and  makes  indubitable  the  value  of 
such  work  as  Schools  and  Departments 
of  Education  are  endeavoring  to  do. 

The  House  Thai  Was,  and  other  poems, 
by   B.   R.   C.   Low.    John  Lane 
Company. 
In  this  slender  book  of  forty  poems 
Mr.  Low  stays  in  the  main  current  of 
English  verse;  yet,  for  the  most  part,  he 
is  not  artificial  and  unpleasantly  con- 
ventional.  He  moves,  often  with  free- 
dom, nearly  always  with  grace,  amid  hii 
material;  we  must  admit,  however,  at 
the  last  page,  that  he  does  not  move  with 
the  vigor,  let  us  say,  the  imperiousness 
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of  the  oommanding  poet.  This  \a  not  to 
deny  that  Mr.  Low  has  real  poetic  re- 
oeptiveness  and  considerable  technical 
equipment.  We  cannot  help  feeling  that 
he  is  readiing  out  in  a  sensitive  and  intel- 
ligent way  for  real  poetic  effects;  we  feel, 
also,  that  he  generally  does  not  quite 
succeed  and  sometimes  we  cannot  be 
sure  what  effect  he  strives  for.  We  exon- 
erate him  from  trying  to  induce  just 
vague  indeterminate  emotion  in  us;  in  all 
but  one  of  the  forty  poems  we  are  sure 
that  he  is  trying  to  give  us  more  than 
sound.  We  cannot,  for  instance,  share 
his  apparently  sincere  ecstasy  over  the 
fact  that  a  young  friend  of  his  —  gender, 
feminine  —  has  a  seventeenth  birthday, 
but  we  are  interested  in  his  excitement. 
Mr.  Low  is  typical  of  one  dominant  con- 
temporary tendency,  in  writing  with  a 
particular  experience  before  him  and  in 
keeping  the  actual  incident  before  us, 
too.  Such  a  method  has  the  advantage 
of  concreteness,  of  contact  with  the  tan- 
gible world;  it  makes  us  feel  sometimes, 
however,  that  the  poet  has  not  gathered 
up  8u£Bcient  experiences  within  himself 
to  give  forth  representative  human 
experience.  Moat  readers  wUl  find  that 
the  title  poem  "The  House  That  Was" 
justifies  itself  as  the  most  ambitious 
effort  in  the  voliune.  In  this  piece  Mr. 
Low  has  very  little  new  to  say,  but  he 
escapes  from  the  lugubrious  tone  of  the 
English  graveyard  school  and,  better 
stiU,  from  the  decadent  morbidity  of 
French  symbolism.  The  best  sustained 
passage  in  the  book  is  found  here: 

"Thou  WM  a  man,  and  didst  drink  life,  not 

eaae, 
The  man  thou  waat  moet  oertainly  did  stand 
Faoe-forward  in  the  open  fields  of  fight: 
Thou  hast  been  seaward  like  a  rocky  wall 
And  felt  the  grinding  thunder  at  thy  gates, 
When  oceansjitirred:  thy  battlements  besieged 
Have  weathered-out  the  cruel  cannon  quake. 
The  crushing  stone  and  sickening,  barbeid  hail: 
Thou  art  all  smooth  with  searching  winds  of 


The  best  short  poems  are  "To  Luda, 
in  the  Hospital"  "A  Hill  Toudied 
Heaven."  "For  Value  Received,"  and 
"Wharves  and  Warehouses."  Four  out 
of  forty  is  an  excellent  proportion.  Mr. 
Low  should  persevere. 

Ncdumal  Floodmarks,  Week  by  Week 
Observaiions  on  American  Life  <u 
teen  by  Collier*  e.  Edited  by  Mark 
Sullivan,  *00.  New  York:  George 
H.  Doran  Co.,  1915. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  defect  in 
this  book  is  unconsciously  stated  in  the 
foreword:  "China  becomes  a  republic  or 
may  become  an  empire  again;  if  the  edi- 
torial writer  is  moved  to  the  expression 
of  something  worth  while  on  this  transi- 
tion we  have  an  editorial  on  it;  if  not,  we 
let  China  alone  and  print  an  editorial  on 
hollyhocks  or  some  other  subject  that 
the  writer  does  happen  to  have  an  idea 
about."  As  leaders,  issued  week  by 
week,  this  may  do  well  enough,  although 
when  China  is  becoming  an  empire  read- 
ers are  probably  more  interested  in  the 
fact  than  they  are,  for  the  moment,  in 
hoUyhodLs;  and  the  assertion  of  real  ideas 
in  each  leader  makes  the  reader  pos- 
sibly  unduly  expectant.  But  when  this 
hodge-podge  of  little  essays  is  put  be- 
tween cloth  covers,  it  is  hard  to  see  a 
reason  for  calling  it  a  book.  A  real  book 
has  a  central  purpose,  artistic,  or  ethical, 
or  something,  and  this  has  none.  Even 
the  essays  collected  under  a  definite 
heading,  such  as  "A  Democrat  in  the 
White  House,"  express  no  definite  opin- 
ion or  criticism.  (One  wonders  whether 
they  could  have  been  so  colorless  in  dis- 
cussing Theodore  Roosevelt.)  It  is  quite 
true  that  editors  are  as  fallible  as  other 
mortab,  and  yet  we  other  mortab  have 
got  into  the  habit  of  expecting  from 
them  definite  opinions  on  vital  ques- 
tions. If  they  are  wrong  we  can  disagree; 
if  they  are   right  we  can  applaud;  in 
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dther  case  the  reaction  is  wortb  having. 
But  if  they  are  non-committal  or  trivial 
there  is  nothing  left  but  to  be  bored.  In 
general  these  leaders  are  wdl  written, — 
partly  the  influence  of  Harvard  training, 
let  us  hope,  —  but  they  have,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  such  distinction  of  style 
as  would  make  their  publication  in  book 
form  inevitable.  For  those  who  find 
Collier's  in^iring  they  are  worth  having 
on  the  shelf. 

The  Bachelor*,  by  William  Dana  Orcutt, 
'92.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1915. 
This  is  one  of  the  truest  Harvard  sto- 
ries ever  written.  It  hardly  toudies  Cam- 
bridge; there  are  a  couple  of  und«*gradu- 
ates  of  rather  unusual  irresponsibility 
who  intermittently  burst  into  the  story; 
but  the  heroes,  the  '*bachdors,"  are 
'*old  men"  who  graduated  some  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  There  is  a  little  about 
dubs,  about  Commencement  wedc, 
about  the  Yale  race,  but  these  things  are 
only  accessory.  What  makes  the  book 
truly  typical  of  Harvard  is  that  the  Har- 
vard spirit  is  not  once  lost  sight  of.  It  is 
the  comradeship  of  old  associations,  the 
loyalty  to  a  common  ideal,  that  makes 
consistently  fine  the  life  of  one  badielor, 
re-creates  another  when,  after  long 
years,  these  things  are  revealed  to  him. 
The  only  aspect  of  the  book  not  quite 
typical  of  Harvard  is  the  very  frank  ad- 
mission of  obligation  to  the  CoUege,  the 
loudly  expressed  love  of  it  retailed  by 
the  various  characters.  Harvard  men 
are  generally  reticent  about  such  things, 
especially  men  of  the  type  of  Hunting- 
ton, for  whom  Harvard,  with  all  that  it 
implies,  is  as  inevitable  as  Boston.  For 
this  very  reason,  however,  those  of  us 
who  do  not  know  how  to  speak  out  are 
perhaps  secretly  glad  that  some  one  else 
has  expressed  our  thoughts.  We  cannot 
tell  it  ourselves,  but,  really,  the  world 


ought  to  know  what  Harvard  means  to 
its  graduates.  This  Mr.  Orcutt  has  told 
with  great  if  not  with  complete  justice. 
College  loyalty  is  the  basis  of  the  book 
and  if  Yale  men  will  only  substitute  the 
name  of  their  own  college  it  ought  to 
apply  as  much  to  them  as  to  us.  The 
book  is,  on  the  ^diole,  a  good  but  by  no 
means  a  great  novd,  although  it  has  not 
what  the  publishers  daim,  an  unex- 
pected ending.  It  is  rather  better  than 
that  because  it  ends  as  it  inevitably 
must. 

Ameriea  at  Work,  by  Joseph  Husband, 
'08.  Boston:  Houston  MiflUn 
Co..  1916. 
This  is  a  series  of  pictorial  essays 
describing  various  phases  of  American 
activity,  from  dectridty  to  mining,  from 
railroading  to  coffin-making.  It  would 
be  idle  to  deny  that  the  pictures  given 
are  vivid.  The  trouble  is  that  they  are 
too  vivid.  They  are  altogether  too  mudi 
dressed  up  with  fine  words,  like  so  many 
college  themes  written  by  ambitious  but 
intemperate  college  studoits,  who  think 
that  to  be  extramtlinary  is  to  be  great 
A  verb  or  an  adjective,  used  normally  in 
some  one  fidd,  is  often  arresting  in  its 
power  of  connotation  when  used  by  a 
literary  master  in  some  quite  different 
field.  When  this  transposition  of  normal 
meaning  occurs  in  almost  every  para- 
graph, it  ceases  to  be  effective,  and  the 
reader  finally  becomes  wearied  with  the 
author's  obvious  attempts  to  be  dever. 
Frank  Norris  gave  some  real  pictures  of 
America  at  work  which  were  supremdy 
effective  because  the  occasional  violent 
colors  were  inevitable.  Mr.  Husband 
fails  because  he  is  sdf-oonscioas  and 
therefore  never  simple.  His  subject  b  so 
big  that  it  needs  no  fine  trappings.  One 
felt  reality  in  his  former  excellent  little 
book,  A  Year  in  a  Coal  Mine;  here  one 
thinks  only  of  the  artificial  style. 
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The  Oeorgie$  and  Edoguet  qf  Virgil^ 
Iraiulated  by  T.  C.  WiUianu,  '76. 
Harvard  Univenity  Press. 
.  The  appearance  of  this  posthumous 
work  establishes  beyond  cavil  Mr. 
Williams's  place  in  the  very  front  of 
American  translatcws.  Ten  years  ago  his 
rendeijng  of  the  ^neidinXo  blank  verse 
was  acclaimed  as  the  most  successful  of 
all  English  transUtions  of  Virgil's  epic 
In  this  he  most  happily  combined  the 
demands  of  scholarship  and  poetry,  and 
his  v^won  of  the  Edogues  and  Oeorgia 
maintains  the  same  standard.  While  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  blank  verse  is 
potentially  the  best  English  medium  for 
the  earlier  poems,  yet  Mr.  Williams  has 
reproduced  their  freshness  and  charm 
with  extraordinary  sympathy.  As  Pro- 
fessor Palmer  tells  us  in  his  profoundly 
appreciative  introduction,  this  transla- 
tor lived  for  over  twenty  years  in  daily 
intimate  companionship  with  the  great 
Latin  poet.  Such  a  one  is  worth  a  score 
of  our  novelists  and  free-verse  writers. 
Many  more  such  men  are  needed  in 
American  letters. 

The  Poetry  of  Oiaeomo  da  LenHno,  by  E. 
F.  Langley,  A.M.,  *00.  Cambridge: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1915. 
Professor  Ernest  F.  Lan^ey's  The 
Poetry  of  Oiaeomo  da  LenHnOj  SieUian 
Poet  qf  the  Thirteenth  Century,  opens  the 
new  series  of  Harvard  Studies  in  Ro- 
mance Languages,  founded  from  the 
bequest  of  the  late  Solomon  Lincoln  of 
Boston.  Li  the  Litroduction,  the  editor 
gathers  together  and  wei^  judiciously 
all  the  available  information  about 
Giacomo,  notary  at  the  court  of  Em- 
peror Ferdinand  H,  chief  poet  of  the 
Sicilian  Sdiool,  leader  in  the  dolce  etU 
nuovo,  earliest  master  of  the  sonnet. 
The  present  volume  is  the  first  complete 
critical  edition  of  his  poems.  These  of- 
fered many  difficult  problems  in  lan- 


guage, metre,  and  thought  ^riiich  have 
here  been  handled  in  a  very  able  and 
scholariy  fashion.  The  book  is  an 
important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
early  Italian  poetry. 

Ineenee  and  Iconodaem,  by  C.  L.  Moore. 
Putnams.  $1.50. 
In  this  voliune  Mr.  Moore  coUects  a 
large  number  of  short  essays  which  ap- 
peared originally  as  leading  artides  in 
The  Dial.  Frankly  choosing  breadth  d 
interest  and  lightness  of  tone  rather  than 
profundity,  the  author  flits  pleasantly 
over  an  alarming  variety  of  subjects 
from  Hindu  drama  to  Celtic  folklore. 
The  attractive  title  hardly  justifies  rea- 
sonable expectations,  for  the  incono- 
dasm  is  not  violent  and  the  incense  not 
pungent.  The  reader  is  stirred  by  much 
suggestive  comment  to  mild,  not  un- 
comfortable, intellectual  activity.  Sudi 
literary  excursions,  unjustly  slurred  as 
''superficial,"  are  all  too  rare  in  America. 

BOOKS  BBCBIVED. 

*•*  All  pablioatioiui  reoeived  win  be  aoknowl- 
edgedinthiBeolumn.  Works  by  Harvard  men 
or  rdatix^  to  the  University  will  be  noUoed  or 
reviewed  so  far  aa  is  poeaible. 

The  Book  of  Mu»ieal  Knovfledge,  by  Arthur 
Eleon,  ^95.  (Boeton:  Honghton  MifSin  Co. 
1915.   aoth.  iUustrated,  pp.  603.   $3.50  net.) 

America  at  Work,  by  Joeeph  Huaband,  '08. 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  1915.  Cloth, 
111  pp.  $1  net.) 

The  Freudian  Wieh  and  iU  Place  in  Ethiee, 
by  Prof.  E.  B.  Holt.  '96.  (New  York:  Henry 
Holt  ft  Co.  1915.) 

TheOeonriceandEeU)Q%iee  al  Virgil,  translated 
into  Enfljish  verse  by  T.C.  Williams,  *76.  (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard  UniTersity  Press.  1915.  $1.) 

Fifty  Yean  of  American  Idealiam,  by  Oostav 
PoUak.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  1915. 
Cloth.  468  pp.  $2.50  net.) 

The  American  Cottege,  with  an  Introduetioo 
by  W.  H.  Crawford,  Pres.  of  Allegheny  Col- 
lege. (New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Co.  1915. 
aoth,  194  pp.) 

/•  War  Dimmiekinor  by  F.  A.  Woods, 
M.D.  '98.  and  Alexander  Baltsly.  '12.  (Boston: 
Honghton  Mifflin  Co.  1915.  Cloth,  105  pp. 
$1  net.) 

LeoMt  from  the  Signal  Elm,  Verses  by  Laden 
Lord.  (Athol:  Privately  printed.  1915. 
Boards,  31  pp.) 
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The  Yooa-SytUm  of  Paianjali,  etc.,  by  Prof. 
J.  H.  Woods.  (Cambridge:  Hmrvard  University 
Press.  1914.  Vol.  17  of  the  Hmrvard  Oriental 
Series.  Qoth,  384  pp.  $1.50.) 

How  the  French  Boy  Leame  to  Write,  by  R. 
W.  Brown,  A.M.  '05.  (Cambridse:  Harvard 
University  Press.  1915.  Cloth,  253  pp.  $1.25.) 

Social  Adaptation,  by  L.  M.  Bristol.  Ph.D. 
'13.  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press. 
1915.  Vol.  XXV  of  the  Harvard  Economic 
Series.  Cloth,  342  pp.  $2.00.) 

The  World  Deeieion,  by  Robert  Herrick,  *90. 
(Boston:  Honghton  MifSin  Co.  1916.  Cloth, 
253  pp.  $1.26  net.) 

Father  Payne,  Anon.  (New  York:  O.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  1916.  doih,  422  pp.  $1.50.) 

Religio  Dcctorie,  by  a  retired  eoUege  presi- 
dent, with  an  Introduction  by  G.  8.  Hall, 
Ph.D.  '78.  (Boston:  Richard  Q.  Badger,  n.d. 
Ooth,  183  pp.  $1.26.) 


MARRUGES. 

'  S*  It  is  requested  that  wedding  announce- 
ments be  sent  to  the  Editor  of  the  Oraduatee* 
Magaeine,  in  order  to  make  this  record  more 
neariy  complete. 

1883.  Robert  Coit  to  LucetU  Frances 
Abbott,  at  Boston,  Dec.  1, 1915. 

1890.  Theodore  Smith  Beecher  to  Mary 
Elizabeth  Keating,  at  Ossining, 
N.Y.,  Aug.  SI,  1915. 

1896.  Charies  Nevera  Hohnes  to  Mar- 
guerite Allen  Ramsay,  at  Newton- 
viUe,  Jan.  5,  1916. 

[1898.]  George  Noble  to  Aileen  O'Mal- 
ley.  at  New  York,  Sept.  8, 1915. 

1899.  Theron  Ephron  Catlin  to  Frances 
Dameron,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Jan. 
6,  1916. 

1900.  Charles  Bock  to  Stella  Nathan,  at 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  11,  1911. 

1900.  Herbert  Ray  Johnson  to  Aline 

Davis,  at  Tenafly,  N.J.,  Nov.  1, 

1915. 
1902.  Richard   Lawrence   to   Margery 

CampbeU   Prescott,   at   Boston, 

Nov.  9,  1915. 
190«.  Carrol  Durgin  Piper  to  Clara  B. 

Davis,  at  Alton,  N.Hn  Oct.  27, 

1915. 
1902.  RusseU  Sturgis  to  Louise  Brady, 

at  Keokuk,  la.,  April  24,  1915. 


1902.  Frederick  Wallace  to  Helen  E!iga- 
beth  Woodward,  at  FitchWg, 
May  9, 1915. 

1908.  Walter  Eugene  Clark  to  Susannah 
Lodcwood  McGoirisk,  at  Lake 
Okoboji,  Iowa,  Sept  19,  1915. 

1908.  John  Howe  Hall  to  Gertrude 
Eamshaw,  at  Orange,  N* J.,  Nov. 
10,  1915. 

1908.  William  Valentine  Maodonald  to 
Mary  Frances  Smith,  at  Arling- 
ton, Nov.  28,  1915. 

1904.  Alvin  Voris  Baird  to  Rawson 
Plentiss  Kay,  at  Brookline,  Dec 
80, 1915. 

1904.  Hetman  La  Rue  Brown  to  Dor- 
othy Browning  Kirdiwey,  at 
Boston,  Nov.  24,  1915. 

1904.  Richard  Holbrook  Danids  to 
Margaret  Jean  Barrere,  at  Colum- 
bus, O.,  Jan.  25,  1916. 

1904.  AugustusLocketoHdenAlmaLin- 
cohi,  at  Brookline,  Dec.  18, 1915. 

1904.  Oliver  Ames  Lothrop  to  Edna  M. 
Sturk,  at  Cambridge,  Nov.  26» 
1915. 

1904.  Eugene  Lyman  Porter  to  Helen 
Hawley  Nichols,  at  Chicago,  Dec 
24,  1915. 

1905.  John  Henry  O'Shea  to  June 
Twohy,  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  Nov. 
24,  1915. 

1906.  Harold  Kneist  Faber  to  Mary 
Eleanor  Kehoe,  at  Omaha,  N^., 
Feb.  8, 1916. 

1906.  Washington  Jay  McConnidE  to 
Edna  Theresa  Fox,  at  Twin 
Bridges,  Mon.,  Sept.  21, 1915. 

1906.  Augustus  Whittemore  Souk  to 
Majorie  Alberts  Rudolf,  at  Bos- 
ton, June  12,  1915. 

[1908.1  Randolph  Edgar  to  Grace  Mary 
Wainwric^t,  at  Marbldiead,  Dec 
20,  1915. 

1908.  Morris  Edmund  Speare  to  Fk»r- 
enoe  Jean  Lewis,  at  New  Yoric, 
Nov.  1,  1915. 
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1909.  Monroe    Douglas    Robinson    to 

Dorothy  May  Jordan,  at  Boston, 

Feb.  19,  1916. 
1909.  Robert  Hinckley  Sibley  to  Mary 

L.  Woodberry,  at  Beverly,  Dec.  8, 

1915. 
1909.  Ivan    Gerald    Smith    to    Bes^e 

Moors  Burnham,  at  Gloucester, 

Dec.  29,  1915. 
1909.  John    Bloodgood    Worcester    to 

Eda   E.   Sawyer,   at   Brookline, 

Dec.  80,  1915. 
1911.  Arnold    Warburton    Lahee    to 

Gladys  H.  Livermore,  at  Cam- 

brid^,  Dec.  21, 1911. 

1911.  Laurence  Ldthe  Winship  to  Ruth 
Spindler,  at  Council  Bluffs,  la., 
Oct.  14, 1915. 

1912.  Charles  de  Leslie  Ensign  to  Ines 
Skinner,  at  Clinton,  Iowa,  Oct. 
27,  1915. 

1912.  Theodore  Frothingham,   Jr.,   to 

Eleanor  Fabyan,  at  Boston,  Nov. 

27,  1915. 
[1912.]  Benjamin  Franklin  Harrigan  to 

Lena  Florence  Allen,  at  Hartford, 

Conn.,  Sept.  1,  1915. 
1912.  William    Franklin    Knowles    to 

Amanda  Ruth  Pollitt,  at  Princess 

Anne,  Md.,  Dec.  25,  1915. 
1912.  Thomas  Charles  Stowell  to  Faye 

Smiley,  at  Albany,  N.Y.,  Nov.  18, 

1915. 
1912.  Henry  Harrington  Tryon  to  Mar- 
garet Ramsay,  at  Wellesley  Hills, 

Dec.  28,  1915. 
1918.  Edwin  Stuart  Giles  to  Helen  H. 

Cary,  at  Lowell,  Oct.  11,  1915. 
[1918.1  Richard    Plimpton     Lewis    to 

Violet  Richter,  at  Medfield,  Nov. 

17,  1915. 
1918.  Henry  Davis  Minot  to  Harriet  M. 

Northrup,    at    Waterbury,    Ct., 

Dec.  4,  1915. 
1918.  Henry  Gordon  Smith  to  Ruth  K. 

Barrington,  at  Worcester,  Oct.  19, 

1915. 


1918.  Perry  Jay  Steams  to  Mae  B. 
Brook,  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sept. 

14,  1915. 

[1914.]  Edward  Stanley  Gary,  Jr.,  to 
Eleanor  Cole,  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
Nov.  20,  1915. 

1914.  Everit  Albert  Herter  to  Caroline 
S.  Keck,  at  East  Hampton,  L.I., 
Oct.  2,  1915. 

1914.  Charles  Sinclair  Weeks  to  Bea- 
trice Dowse,  at  West  Newton, 
Dec.  4, 1915. 

1914.  Frank  Wigglesworth  to  Isabella 
Coolidge  Councilman,  at  Boston, 
Feb.  5,  1916. 

1915.  John  Farwell  Fuller  to  Oara  E. 
Hall,  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  Dec.  28, 
1915. 

1915.  Mayer  Frederick  Gates  to  Gladys 

Trauenthal,  at  Little  Rock,  Ark., 

Nov.  80,  1915. 
1915.  Cyrus  Walter  Jones  to  Edith  0. 

Stinson,  at  Cambridge,  Sept.  11, 

1915. 
[1917.]  Cornelius  Ayer  Wood  to  Muriel 

Prindle,  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  Dec 

15,  1915. 

S.B.  1891.  Herbert  Maule  Richards  to 

Marion  E.  Latham,  at  Canaan, 

Conn.,  July  17, 1915. 
S.B.  1909.  Richard  Montgomery  Field 

to  Fanny  L.  Davenport,  at  New 

York,  Jan.  8, 1916. 
S.B.  1909.  George  Frederick  Williams 

to  Eva  Ellis,  at  Waltham,  Aug. 

10,  1915. 
S.B.  1912.  FrankUn    E.   Leonard,    Jr. 

to  Marguerite  TuthiU,  at  Grand 

Rapids,  Mich.,  Sept.  15,  1915. 
S.B.  1914.    Donald    Rae    Hanson    to 

Mildred   Atldnson,   at   Melrose, 

Nov.  27, 1915. 
LL.B.  1877.  Frederick  Huntington  Gil- 

lett  to  (Mrs.)  Christine  Rice  Hoar, 

at  Washington,  D.C.,  Nov.  25, 

1915. 
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LL.B.  1908.  Thomas  Dunham  Looe, 
Jr.,  to  Mary  George  Wiloox,  at 
Boston,  Jan.  17, 1916. 

LL.B.  1908.  Lyon  Weybom  to  Ruth 
Anthony,  at  Borton,  Feb.  1, 1916. 

LL.B.  1909.  Ernest  Alvin  Hiompson 
to  Florence  Hind,  at  Boston,  Nov. 
11, 1915. 

LL.B.  1915.  James  Russell  McKay  to 
Cynthia  Agnes  Bishop,  at  Provi- 
dence, R.I.,  Dec.  24, 1915. 

L.S.  1909-12.  Obert  Sletten  to  Bea- 
trice Adeline  Gardner,  at  Cam- 
bridge, Jan.  15, 1916. 

[L.S.  1916.]  Edward  Ridgdy  Simpson 
to  Elizabeth  White  Dixon,  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Dec.  2S,  1915. 

M.S.  Prof.  Riduird  Pearson  Strong  to 
(Mrs.)  Agnes  L.  Freer,  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  Jan  1,  1916. 

M.D.  1905.  George  Osgood  to  Barbara 
KendaH  BoUes,  at  Cohasset,  in 
Nov.,  1915. 

M.D.  1913.  Abram  Lee  Van  Meter  to 
Elva  Von  McFarlin,  at  Brookline, 
Nov.  10, 1915. 

NECROLOGY. 

NovmiBEB  1, 1915,  to  Januabt  81, 
1916. 

With  some  deaths  of  eariier  date,  not  pre- 

Tiously  recorded. 
Prepared  by  the  Bditcr  of  the  Quinquennial 
CataloQue  of  Harvard  Unieereity. 
Any  one  having  information  of  the  decesee 
of  a  Graduate  or  Temporary  Member  of  any 
department  of  the  University  is  asked  to  send 
it  to  the  Editor  of  the  Quinquennial  Cata- 
logue, 15  Widener  Library,  Harvard  Univer- 
aiiy,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

<9ra)iitate0. 

The  College. 
1845.  William  Henry  Davison,  b.  24 

Oct.,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Pensacola, 

Fla.,  81  Jan.,  1916. 
1849.  George  Franklin  Harding,  LL.B., 

b.  1  Oct.,  1830,  at  Lewisburg,  Fa.; 

d.  at  Chicago,  HI.,  27  Dec.,  1915. 


1852.  Edward  King  Buttridc,  LL.B.,  b. 
28  Jan.,  1881,  at  [East  Cam- 
bridge]; d.  at  South  MUwaukee, 
Wis.,  12  Nov.,  1915. 

1852.  David  Williams  Cheever,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  b.  80  Nov.,  1881,  at  Ports- 
month,  N.H.;  d.  at  Boston,  27 
Dec.,  1915. 

1858.  James  Clarice  White,  M  J>.,  b.  7 
July,  1888,  at  Belfast,  Me.;  d.  at 
Boston,  6  Jan.,  1916. 

1854.  Benjamin  Joy  Jeffries,  M.D.,  b. 
26  March,  1888,  at  Boston;  d.  at 
Boston,  21  Nov.,  1915. 

1857.  Charies  Victor  Mapes,  b.  4  July, 
1886,  at  New  York,  N.Y.;  d.  at 
New  York,  N.Y.,  28  Jan.,  1916. 

1868.  Henderson  Josiah  Edwards,  b.  18 
April,  1841,  at  Industry,  Me.;  d. 
at  Boston,  20  Jan.,  1916. 

1868.  Edward  Sturgis  Grew,  b.  10  Mar., 
1842,  at  Boston;  d.  at  West  Man- 
chester, 20  Jan.,  1916. 

1865.  Fnnk  Merridc  Hoffister,  b.  28 
Nov.,  1848,  at  BnfUo,  N.Y.;  d. 
at  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  22  Jan^  1916. 

1866.  George  Emery  Littkfield,  b.  29 
Aug.,  1844,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Ham- 
ilton, 4  Sept.,  1915. 

1868.  Frederick  Guion   Ireland,   b.  7 

Sept..  1846.  at  New  York,  N.Y.;  d. 

*      at  New  Yoric,  N.Y.,  28  Dec,  1915. 

1868.  Paul  Wentworth,  b.  28  Oct.,  1846, 
at  Sandwich,  N.H.;  d.  at  Sand- 
widi,  N.H.,  80  Sept.,  1915. 

1869.  Archibald  Murray  Howe,  LL.B., 
b.  20  May,  1848,  at  Ncwthamp- 
ton;  d.  at  Cambridge.  6  Jan.,  1916. 

1869.  Frederick  WiUiam  Russell,  b.  27 
Jan.,  1845,  at  Windiendon;  d.  at 
Dallas,  Tex.,  20  Nov.,  1915. 

1870.  TheophUus  Parsons,  b.  1  July, 
1849.  at  Brookline,  Mass.;  d.  at 
Boston,  4  Jan.,  1916. 

1871.  Treby  Johnson,  b.  18  Jan.,  1850, 
at  Augusta,  Me.;  d.  at  Augusta, 
Me.,  14  Nov.,  1915. 
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1871.  Fhuicis  Ogden  Lyman,  LL.B.,  b. 
9  Aug.,  1846,  at  Hilo,  Haw^;  d. 
at  Micco,  Fla^  16  Dec^  1915. 

1874.  Clifford  Horace  Greeley  McGrew, 
b.  M  April,  1851,  in  Wayne 
County,  Ind.;  d.  at  Berkdey,  Cal., 
8  Dec,  1915. 

1874.  fVederidL  Swift,  b.  12  Dec^  1852, 
at  New  Bedford;  d.  at  New  Bed- 
ford, 16  Dec.,  1915. 

1877.  Harry  Canady  Carney,  b.  12  Feb., 
1857,  at  Cincinnati,  O.;  d.  in  Dec., 
1915. 

1879.  Frauds  Coffin  Martin,  M.D.,  b. 
22  March,  1858,  at  Roxbuiy;  d.  at 
Roxbury,  8  Dec.,  1915. 

1884.  Hulburd  Dunlevy,  b.  22  June, 
1861,  at  Lebanon,  O.;  d.  at  Chi- 
cago, III.,  5  Jan.,  1916. 

1884.  John  Uhic  Nef,  b.  14  June,  1862, 
at  Herisau,  Switzerland;  d.  at 
Carmel,  Cal.,  18  Aug.,  1915. 

1885.  William  Stanislaus  Murphy,  b.  6 
Oct.,  1860,  at  Borton;  d.  at  Boa- 
ton,  7  Jan.,  1916. 

1886.  Francis  Stanley  Parker,  b.  1  Sept., 
1863,  at  Hon^ong,  China;  d.  at 
Boston,  28  Jan.,  1916. 

1889.  Benjamin  Weaver,  b.  8  May, 
1866,  at  Newport,  R.I.;  d.  at 
Newport,  R.I.,  9  Nov.,  1915. 

1890.  Francis  Gardner  Curtis,  b.  9 
March,  1868,  at  Boston;  d.  at 
Boston,  29  Nov.,  1915. 

1891.  Angelo  Lee,  b.  7  May,  1865,  at 
Hartford,  Conn.;  d.  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  1  May,  1915. 

1896.  Edward  Nelson  Tobey,  M.D.,  b. 
16  July,  1871,  at  MUlbury;  d.  at 
sea,  16  Aug.  1915. 

1897.  Henry  Seavey  Hadcett,  b.  20 
June,  1875,  at  Chicago,  Bl.;  d.  at 
Middktown,  N.Y.,  4  March, 
1915. 

1897.  Willard  Norman  Poland,  b.  5 
June,  1878,  at  Boston;  d.  at  West 
Roxbury,  81  Oct.,  1915. 


1906.  Lloyd  Carleton  Corbett,  b.  2  Oct., 
1886,  at  Newport,  R.I.;  d.  at 
Wellfleet,  14  Nov.,  1915. 

1909.  Henry  Fcmtaine  Nash,  b.  18  Oct., 
1886,  at  Cambridge;  d.  at  Lake 
George,  N.Y.,  26  Nov.,  1915. 

1914.  Byeriy  Newton,  b.  21  July.  1887, 
at  Fort  Elliott,  Tex.;  d.  at  Mcmt- 
dair,  N  J.,  24  Dec.,  1915. 

Seimtifie  School. 
1866.  John  Butler  DoncUee,  b.  7  July, 
1848,  at  Brighton;  d.  7  July,  1918. 

1915.  Raymond  Sylvester,  b.  28  Sept., 
1898,  at  Haveriiill;  d.  at  North 
Wobum,  28  Nov.,  1915. 

Oraduaie  Sdtool  cf  Arts  and  Sciences, 
1895.  Albert  Ehner  Hancodc,  A.M., 
Ph.D.,  b.  80  Aug.,  1870,  at  Phil- 
addphia.  Pa.;  d.  at  Delaware 
Water  Gap,  Pa.,  28  Dec.,  1915. 
i907.  Frederick  Augustus  Braun,  b.  28 
Mardi.  1874,  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.; 
d.  at  Hidonan  MOls,  Mo.,  26 
Aug.,  1915. 

Medieal  School. 
1862.  Homer  Crow,  d.  18  Oct.,  1915. 
1862.  William  Kdley  Fletdier,  b.  12 

Feb.,  1828,  at  Cornish,  N.H.;  d. 

at  Somerville,  18  Jan.,  1916. 
1862.  Smith  Alexander  Jenkins,  b.  2 

Jan.,  1888,  at  Milton,  N.Y.;  d.  at 

Chatham,  N.Y.,  28  Sept.,  1864. 

1866.  Edward  Albert  Louis  Francois,  b. 
9  Oct.,  1846,  at  New  Orleans,  La., 
d.  at  Chdsea,  9  Jan.,  1916. 

1867.  William  Allen  Hatdi,  b.  20  Nov., 
1840,  at  Oakknd,  Me.;  d.  at 
Jonestown,  Pa^  11  March,  1914. 

1867.  John  Calvin  Webster,  b.  9  April, 
1848,  at  Hopkinton;  d.  at  Chi- 
cago, HI.,  15  Nov.,  1915. 

1868.  Joseph  Howe  Fdlows,  b.  19  Oct., 
1840,  at  Bridgton,  N.S.;  d.  at 
Tatnuck,  7  Aug.,  1876. 
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1868.  James  William  Hairis*  d.  about 

1879. 
1868.  George  Howard  Mdcdm  Rowe, 

b.  1  Feb.»  1841,  at  Lowdl;  d.  at 

Boston,  80  Jan.,  1016. 
1874.  Samuel  Page  Fowler,  b.  6  Dec., 

1888,  at  Danvers;  d.  at  Peabody, 

25  Dec.,  1015. 
1808.  Thomas  Joseph  Leahy,  b.  18  Dec., 

1860,  at  Cambridge;  d.  at  Cam- 
bridge, 25  Dec,  1015. 
1804.  Stephen    Elvaro  Webber,  b.    1 

Oct,  1860,  at  Chesterville,  Me.; 

d.  at  Calais,  Me.,  12  Jan.,  1016. 
1004.  Joseph  Mariner  Thompson,  d.  at 

Concord,  N.H.,  16  July,  1012. 
1015.  Sumner  Edwards,   b.    10  June, 

1880,  at  Lewiston,  Me.;  d.  at 

Boston,  6  Jan.,  1016. 

Law  School. 

1851.  Arthur  Webster  Machen,  b.  in 
1826,  at  Washington,  D.C.;  d.  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  10  Dec.,  1015. 

1862.  Beigamin  Barnes  Kingsbury, 
b.  15  May,  1837,  at  Temple, 
N.H. ;  d.  at  Defiance,  O.,  7  Jan., 
1015. 

1864.  James  Kerr  Dawes,  b.  24  Sept., 
1844,  at  Easton,  Pa.;  d.  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  17  Oct.,  1015. 

1865.  Godfrey  Sigenthaler,  d.  at  Saint 
Paul,  Minn.,  20  Jan.,  1014. 

1871.  Henry  Augustus  Harman,  d.  in 
1011. 

1800.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Hideout,  b.  18 
June,  1862,  at  Cumberland,  Me.: 
d.  at  Everett,  17  Jan.,  1016. 

Divinity  Sdtool, 

1868.  Fabius  Maximus  Ray,  b.  80 
March,  1837,  at  South  Windham, 
Me.;  d.  at  Westbrook,  Me.,  28 
Nov..  1015. 

1878.  William  Henry  Lyon,  b.  23  Dec., 
1846,  at  Fall  River;  d.  at  Brook- 
line,  20  Dec.,  1015. 


Honorary  Degreei, 

1806.  Booker  Taliaferro  Washington, 
A.M.,  b.  about  1850,  near  Hale*s 
Ford,  Va.;  d.  at  Tuskegee,  Ala., 
14  Nov..  1015. 

1011.  Sok>mon  Sdiechter  LittJ)^  b.  7 
Dec.,  1847,  at  Fokshani,  Rou- 
mania;  d.  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  10 
Nov.,  1015. 

Cempotarp  fAtvAmu 

PTei>ar«d  from  such  data  aa  reaoh  the  Editor 
of  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue  of  Harvard 
University. 

The  College. 

1840.  Amos  Brayton  Hall,  b.  7  Dec, 

1822,  at  [Windham,   Me.];  d.  in 

1846. 
1850.  Moses  Augustus  Field,  b.  15  April, 

1831,  at   New  York,   N.Y.;   d. 

at  New  York,  N.Y.,  1  Aug..  1882. 
1854.  Douglas  Walworth,  d.at  Natches, 

Miss.,  25  June,  1014. 
1864.  Nathan  CuUer,  b.  7  Jan..  1845, 

at  Farmington,  Me.;  d.  at  New 

York,  N.Y.,  8  Jan..  1016. 
1867.  William  Harding  King,  b.  31  Oct, 

1846  atSpringfield;  d.  at  Winnetka 

111.,  5  Nov.,  1015. 
1867.  Frank  Henry  Thomas,  b.  23  Dec., 

1846,  at  Boston;  d.  at  St.  Louis, 

Mo.,  16  May,  1015. 
1870.  Charles  Sprague  Lincoln,  b.  23 

Aug..  1857,  at  Jamaica  Plain;  d. 

at  Stillwater,  Minn.,  26  Dec,  1015. 

1881  (Special).     Harmanns      Barindo 

Duryea,  b.  13  Dec,  1862,  at 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  d.  at  Saranac 
Lake.  N.Y.,  25  Jan.,  1016. 

1882  (Special).     Micajah  Fible,  b.   10 

June,  1862,  at  Bloomfield,  Ky.;  d. 
supposedly  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  1 
April,  1800. 
1805  (Special).  Blahlon  Foster  Proctor, 
b.  17  March,  1875,  at  Exeter, 
N.H.;  d.  at  Danvers,  25  Nov., 
1015. 
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1898.  Jordan  Dumaresq,  b.  15  Nov., 
1876,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Territet, 
Switzerland,  11  Dec.,  1915. 

1909.  Benton  Walton  Loverin  Groce,  b. 
12  Dec.,  1886,  at  Galveston,  Tex., 
d.  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  11  Aug., 
1915. 

1909.  Allen  Newman  Lasby,  b.  25  June, 
1886,  at  Ridgefield,  Conn.;  d.  at 
Syracuse,  N.Y.,  10  Dec.,  1915. 


Sdentific  School, 


1850. 


1853. 


1856. 


Edward  Beach  Crowell,  b.  in  1881, 

at  Chinquapin,  N.C.;  d.  at  New 

Brighton,   L.I.,    N.Y.,    2    Jan., 

1916. 

James  R.  Stuart,  b.  9  Feb.,  1834, 

at  Beaufort,  N.C.;  d.  at  Madison, 

Wis.,  23  Dec.,  1915. 

Thomas  Cairns  Henderson,  b.  in 

1837,  in  Mecklenburg  Co.,  N.C.; 

d.  at  Charlotte,  N.C.,  in  1888. 

1858.  George  F.  Hook,  bom  in  1837;  d. 
about  1880. 

1862.  John  WendeU  Barrett  HaUett,  b. 
8  June,  1842,  at  Nantucket;  d.  at 
Flushing,  L.I.,  N.Y.,  29  Dec 
1915. 

1865.  George  Harrison  Gray,  b.  24 
Sept.,  1846,  at  Boston;  d.  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  1908. 

1890  (Special).  Wirt  de  Vivier  Tassin, 
b.  11  Aug.,  1868,  at  Fort  Whipple, 
Va.;  d.  at  Washington,  D.C.,  2 
Nov.,  1915. 

1895  (Special).  William  CouiUard 
Thompson,  b.  28  Feb.,  1875,  at 
Maiden;  d.  at  Winterport,  Me., 
27  April,  1913. 

OradtuOe  School  of  Art$  and  Sciences, 

1891.  John  Oren  Reed,  d.  at  Cleveland, 

O.,  22  Jan.,  1916. 
1893.  Irving  Williams  Home,  b.  10  July, 

1859,  at  Berlin,  N.H.;  d.  at  Lynn, 

5  Jan.,  1916. 
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Medical  Sdiool, 
1841.  George  Shove,  b.  14  Oct.,  1817,  at 
Sandwidi;  d.  at  Yarmouthport, 
2  Feb.,  1875. 

1844.  Christopher  Clark  Harrington,  b. 
2  Feb.,  1819,  at  Pawtucket,  R.I.; 
d.  at  Marysvilie,  Cal.,  6  Aug., 
1891. 

1845.  Edwin  Folsom  Hurd,  d.  at  Gil- 
manton,  N.H.,  in  1856. 

1857.  William  L.  Ferguson,  d.  at  St. 
John,  N.B.,  about  50  years  ago. 

1857.  William  Augustus  Guild,  b.  31 
Aug.,  1827,  at  Dana;  d.  at  San- 
ford,  FU.,  22  Nov.,  1902. 

1860.  Edward  Porter  Colby,  b.  4  Mardi, 

1839,  at  Cincinnati,  O.;  d.  at  Bos- 
ton, 1  Nov.,  1915. 

1861.  Henry  George  Addy,  d.  12  March, 
1913. 

1^1.  Leonard  Preston  Holden,  d.  20 
April,  1902. 

1861.  Orlando  Alger  Klmban,  b.  25 
June,  1837,  at  Leyden,  N.Y.;  d.  at 
Eatontown,  N.J.,  9  Aug.,  1862. 

1862.  Evans  Bartlett  Harding,  d.  at 
Northampton,  in  1885. 

1864.  Edward  Smith  Eveleth,  b.  10 
Oct.,  1841,  at  Essex;  d.  at  East 
Gloucester,  24  Jan.,  1916. 

1864.  Michael   Morgan  Leahy,   b.   in 

1840,  at  KiUaraey,  Ireland;  d.  at 
Anaconda,  Mont.,  15  Dec.,  1915. 

1865.  Francis  Gloster  Godfrey,  b.  12 
Aug.,  1839,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Chel- 
sea, 10  July,  1889. 

1866.  William  Goforth  Woodward 
Lewis,  b.  18  March,  1826,  at  Cin- 
dnnati,  O.;  d.  at  New  York,  N.Y., 
2  Aug.,  1914. 

1867.  Robert  John  Hall,  d.  at  Thomp- 
sonville,  Conn.,  in  1871. 

1870.  Nelson  Edgar  Hollace,  d.  in  April, 
1900. 

1870.  Joseph  RedfeaTn,  b.  7  Dec.,  1849, 
at  Dewsbury,  Eng.;  d.  at  Marl- 
boro, 1  July,  1915. 
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1883.  Richard  James  Alkn,  d.  at 
Watertown,  Mass.,  28  Feb.,  1885. 

Denial  School 
1896.  Heniy  Ostrom  Canon,  b.  29  Oct., 
1873.     at    Canandaigua,    N.Y.; 
drowned  in  Canandaigua  Lake, 
N.Y..  21  Aug..  1911. 

Veterinary  Sdiool. 
1890.  Albert  Gloucester  Gove.  b.   15 
Mardi,  1869.  at  Boston;  d.  16 
July,  1897. 

Law  Sdiool. 
1855.  William  Wallace  Southgate.  b.  20 
Sept,  1834.  at  Bridgewater.  Vt.; 
d.  at  RoUa,  Mo.,  21  Feb.,  1896. 

1860.  Henry  Winn.  b.  at  WhiUngfaam, 
Vt;  d.  at  Maiden.  24  Jan.,  1916. 

1861.  Joseph  King  Murray,  d.  at 
Flushing,  L.I.,  N.Y.,  3  Jan.,  1916. 

1862.  Eben  Harlow  Davis,  b.  29  Dec.. 
1839.  at  Acton;  d.  at  Chelsea.  2 
Dec.,  1915. 

1863.  John  Runkle  Emery,  b.  in  1841, 
at  Plemington,  N  J.;  d.  at  Morris- 
town,  N  J..  30  Jan..  1916. 

1878.  Robert  Creighton  Bradish.  b.  in 
England;  d.  at  New  York.  N.Y.. 
21  June.  1901. 

1882  (Special).  Robert  Mills  Hutchings. 
d.at  Galveston,  Tex.,  22  Aug.,1895. 

Buseey  Instibdion. 
1871.  Edward  J.  Hale,  b.  17  Jan..  1833, 
at  Quebec.  Canada;  d.  at  Quebec, 
Canada,  12  May,  1912. 

Correction  (Vol.  xxiv.  No.  94,  p.  377.) 
1908.  Charles  Robert  Cross,   bom  17 
June  not  July. 

UNIVERSITY   NOTES. 

Prof.  G.  P.  Baker,  *87,  is  giving  during 
the  winter  a  course  of  six  lectures  on 
the  ''Modem  Drama*'  for  the  Drama 
League  of  Hartford,  Conn. 


Prof.  G.  F.  Moore  deliveied  in  Provi- 
dence, during  January^  a  course  of  three 
lectures  <m  "Judaism  from  the  CaAquest 
of  Alexander  to  the  Time  of  Christ,"  in 
Manning  Hall,  Brown  University.  In 
November  and  December  Pres.  A.  P. 
Fitch,  '00,  of  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  gave  a  course  of  five  lectures 
on  '*The  Human  Values  of  the  Old 
Testament."  Both  series  were  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Providence 
Bible  Institute. 

Prof .  T.  W.  Ridiards  was  this  year  the 
winner  of  the  Nobel  Pkise  in  Chemistry. 
This  prise  was  awarded  in  recognition  of 
Mr.  Richards's  discovery  of  an  accurate 
system  of  measuring  atomic  wei^t.  a 
method  perfected  by  him  some  years  ago 
and  widely  used  since.  To  the  lay  mind 
the  subject  appears,  of  course,  only  tech- 
nical, but  the  method  b  also  of  commer- 
cial value.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that 
the  accuracy  of  the  method  means  to  the 
seller  an  increase  of  about  $6000  on 
$1,000,000  worth  of  copper  ore.  Some 
Harvard  men  will  remember  that  Mr. 
Owen  Wister,  in  an  address  given  several 
years  ago  in  Sanders  Theatre,  specified 
Prof.  Ridiards  as  one  of  the  few  men  in 
the  Faculty  who  could  come  up  to  the 
rigid  foreign  tests  of  scholarship. 

On  Nov.  10  and  11  was  hdd  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Assodation  of  Colleges  in  New 
England.  The  ddegates  from  Harvard 
were  Pres.  Lowell,  Dean  Hurlbut,  and 
Prof.  C.  P.  Parker. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Coolidge,  *95,  has  been  re- 
elected president  of  the  Assodation  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

Prof.  P.  T.  Cherington,  of  the  Gradu- 
ate SdKx>l  of  Business  Administration, 
gave,  on  Dec.  1,  an  inq>ortant  address  on 
"  Retail  Sdling  and  Advertising"  before 
the  Town  Criers,  the  advertisers'  dub 
of  Boston. 

Prof.  C.  H.  Haskins.  A.M.  '08,  and 
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Fni,  J.  D.  M.  Ford,  'M,  have  beea 
electod  oorresponding  members  of  the 
Real  Aeademia  de  Bumuu  Letra$  de  Bar- 
eeUma,  Phtf .  Haskms  in  reeogniticni  of 
his  investigatioos  in  Spanish  history, 
and  Prol.  Ford  for  his  pfailological  and 
literary  works  in  the  same  field. 

Who*9  Who  in  Amsrioa  may  not  be  an 
ideal  standard  of  determining  merit,  but 
it  is  hard  to  find  a  better  one.  Pkof . 
Scott  Nearing  has  disoovered,  throu^ 
study  of  this  book,  that  among  gradu- 
ates of  American  cofleges  since  1870 
Harvard  leads,  with  155  names,  Yale 
coming  second,  with  83.  This  is  inter- 
esting when  taken  in  connection  with 
the  careful  study  of  the  relation  of 
scholarship  to  prominence  whidi  is  pub- 
lished under  '*  Notes  on  the  Quinquen- 
nial" elseiHiere  in  this  volume. 

A  recent  Crimson  editorial  makes  a 
plea  for  more  men  of  a  revolutionary 
type  in  the  faculties  of  the  University. 
It  complains,  for  example,  that  the  radi- 
cals in  Economics  are  not  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics.  But  is  it  not  gener- 
ally the  case  that  radicals  are  people  who 
do  not  know  mudi  about  the  subject  on 
which  they  are  very  radical  except  from 
one  narrow  point  of  view?  It  would  not 
be  ea^  to  find  a  rabid  socialist  who  was 
thoroui^ly  familiar  with  economic 
theory  and  practice.  After  all,  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  university  to  teach  the  truth,  so 
far  as  in  it  lies.  We  should  have  a  corps 
of  teachers  willing,  enthunaiticaUy,  to 
combat  the  falsehoods  which  are  ram- 
pant outside  the  college  walls.  What 
the  Crim$on  really  wants,  and  has  a  right 
to  ask  for,  are  teachers  who  are  alive  to 
present-day  problems  and  who  will  teach 
with  all  the  vigor  that  is  in  them. 

Phtf.  A.  C.  Coolidge,  '87,  lectured  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  on  the  Bar- 
bour-Page lecture  foundation,  on  Feb.  0, 
10,  and  11.  His  subject  was  the  recent 
political  history  of  Europe. 


Prof.  P.  H.  Hanus  gave  two  lectures 
on  education  and  school  administration 
Nov.  12  and  13  at  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland. 

On  Dec  27,  at  the  opening  meeting  in 
Columbus,  O.,  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
Pkes.  Eliot  was  the  principal  speaker. 
His  subject  was  "The  Fruits,  Prospects, 
and  Lesscms  of  Recent  Biological 
Science." 

Pkes.  Lowell,  representing  the  League 
to  Enforce  Peace,  was  one  of  the  q)eak- 
ers  at  the  meeting  to  discuss  peace  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Southern  Com- 
mercial Congress  in  Charleston,  S.C. 

Prof.  G.  H.  Palmer,  '64,  is  lecturing  on 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia. His  courses  are  open  to  the  public 
as  weU  as  to  members  of  the  University. 

Twenty  members  of  Congress  have  at 
one  time  or  another  attended  the  Uni- 
versity, nine  of  the  dghteen  from  Massa- 
chusetts being  Harvard  men.  One  of  the 
RepresenUtives,  W.  H.  Stafford,  '94, 
tookoccasion  to  remaric,  in  one  of  the  con- 
gressional debates,  that  in  1896  some  of 
the  "noble  volunteers"  of  "effete"  New 
En^and  families  "had  their  mothers  go 
and  beg  Gov.  Woloott  not  to  send  them 
to  the  front."  "I  know  whereof  I 
speak,"  said  Mr.  Stafford,  "because  I 
was  at  Harvard  at  that  time."  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  New  York  Sun  incor- 
rectly quoted  Representative  Stafford's 
words.  The  College  records  show  that 
he  was  in  Cambridge  only  from  1893-94. 
One  of  the  lessons  whidi  Harvard  ought 
to  teach  its  Western  students  b  that  the 
New  England  families  are  not  "effete," 
just  as  it  should  teach  its  New  England 
students  that  Western  families  are  not 
"crude."  The  University  is  national  in 
so  far  as  it  teaches  different  sections  of 
the  country  to  appreciate  each  other. 

On  Jan.  27,  Pres.  Eliot  was  formally 
presented  with  the  first  gold  medal 
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awarded  by  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Letters  for  special  distinction 
in  literature,  art,  or  music. 

Phtf.  Maurice  Caullery,  who  is  in 
Cambridge  for  the  second  half  year  as 
exchange  professor  from  the  Sorbonne, 
is  the  leading  biologist  of  France.  Since 
1903  he  has  been  in  the  University  of 
Paris,  holding,  since  1909  the  office  of 
Professeur  Htulaire.  His  specialty  b  the 
relation  of  general  biology  to  the  theory 
of  evolution.  He  has  been  a  prolific 
writer  in  scientific  reviews,  is  president 
of  the  Zoological  Society  of  France,  and 
foreign  member  of  the  Linnaean  Society 
of  London.  He  b  the  director  of  the  very 
important  Station  of  Marine  Zoology  at 
Wimereux,  which  b  attached  to  the 
Sorbonne.  Prof.  Caullery  will  give  two 
half  courses.  The  Present  State  of  the 
Problem  of  Evolution,  and  Biological 
Problems  and  Sexuality. 

FRESHMAN  ATHLETICS. 

(From  the  Report  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Athletic  Committee.  L.  B  R.  Briggs.) 

Much  attention  was  paid  to  the  ath- 
letic sports  of  Freshmen;  and  mudi 
stress  was  laid  on  Freshman  interdor- 
mitory  games.  Dr.  Paul  Withington, 
Assistant  Graduate  Treasurer,  a  man  of 
wide  personal  experience  and  a  remark- 
able record  in  athletic  sport,  took  charge 
of  the  Freshmen.  The  interdormitory 
system  of  athletics  is  hard  to  manage 
successfully  in  connection  with  the  inter- 
collegiate system,  —  at  least  with  the 
intercollegiate  system  in  its  present 
form.  If  the  competing  colleges  should 
adopt  what  b  known  as  the  "Andover 
plan,'*  not  selecting  the  inen  for  their 
teams  until  shortly  before  the  games, 
nearly  all  Freshmen  might  be  kept  in 
competitive  out-of-door  sport  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  season.  Nor  would 
the  interest  in  the  intercollegiate  games 


bediminbhed.  In  sudi  a  plan,  however, 
intercollegiate  games  would  be  few;  and 
games  between  Freshman  teams  and 
school  teams  would  cease,  since  no 
Freshman  teams  would  be  formed  in 
time  for  sudi  games.  The  value  d 
games  with  school  teams  b  questionable. 
Whether  or  not  they  promote  good  feel- 
ing depends  diiefly  on  the  conduct  d  the 
participants.  Also,  if  played,  as  they 
often  are,  at  some  distance  trom  the 
College,  they  break  into  the  Fresh- 
men's woric  The  Freshmen  do  more 
than  their  share  of  the  travding,  since 
dbtant  schoob  are  often  unwilling  that 
their  teams  should  go  far  from  home. 

Whether  intercollegiate  games  are 
desirable  for  Freshmen  may  be  doubted. 
The  one  dear  thing  b  that  teams  playing 
in  whole  or  in  part  under  the  interdor- 
mitory plan  cannot  compete  on  even 
terms  with  teams  trained  throughout  the 
season  in  match  games  at  home  and 
abroad.  As  the  Andover  plan  has  seemed 
not  to  give  Andover  a  fair  diance  in  com- 
peting with  Exeter,  so  would  a  system 
chiefly  interdormitory  fail  to  give  Har- 
vard a  fair  diance  in  competing  with 
Yale.  There  appear  to  be  only  four  ways 
of  dealing  with  the  problem: 

(a)  One-aided  oompetitioa. 

(b)  Competition    without    interdormitary 

preliminariea. 

(c)  The  perauading  of  oar  competitori  to 

join  ua  in  adopting  interdormitory  pre- 
liminariea. 
id)  The  abandonment  of  Freahman  inter- 
collegiate athletioa,  and  a  yigorooa  at- 
tempt to  ezerciae  all  abl»4xKUed  IVeib- 
men  in  out-of-door  games. 

Thb  last  course  might  reveal  athletic 
ability  in  some  youths  not  now  sus- 
pected of  it;  and,  besides  making  sport 
more  normal  and  more  general,  might  in 
the  long  run  strengthen  Univernty 
teams:  but  most  persons  in  charge  of  our 
sports  bdieve  that  for  University  teams 
Freshman  intercollegiate  contests  are  a 
distinct  hdp  and  that,  if  we  care  for  vic- 
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tory,  we  should  stick  to  Freshman  inter- 
collegiate contests  as  long  as  our  com- 
petitors. 

Even  the  experimental  system 
adopted  for  last  year  brought  some 
good  results.  Five  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  men  took  part  in  Freshman  athlet- 
ics. Mudi  help  was  affcMrded  by  Dr. 
Lee,  who  saw  that  every  Freshman  was 
physically  examined  and  was  suitably 
advised  about  his  exercise. 

The  general  condition  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  healthy  in  both  organized  and 
unorganized  athletics.  The  fields  and 
the  river  are  now  used  not  only  by  teams 
and  squads  but  by  the  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands who  exercise  for  thor  health  and 
pleasure.  The  number  of  tennis  courts, 
for  example,  is  now  fifty-three;  and  the 
courts  are  in  constant  use. 

In  the  spring  the  Committee  made 
the  Chairman  responsible  for  all  negotia- 
tions with  other  colleges  about  the  eligi- 
bility of  athletes  or  about  other  athletic 
matters  in  regard  to  which  colleges  are 
sensitive  and  by  which  friendly  relations 
between  colleges  have  been  at  times  dis- 
turbed. The  undergraduate  managers 
will  continue  to  have  charge  of  the  corre- 
spondence in  smaller  matters,  submit- 
ting their  letters  always  to  the  Graduate 
Treasurer.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  avoid  those  bickerings  which, 
magnified  by  the  press,  have  from  time 
to  time  roused  unfriendly  feeling,  and  to 
establish  in  int«t»llegiate  athletics  a 
more  generous  and  open  relation  than 
has  existed  hitherto.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  Harvard  man  and  a  Yale  man 
should  have  anything  to  conceal  from 
each  other  regarding  their  athletes  or 
their  athletic  policy.  Strategy  in  a  game 
may  be  legitimate  and  admirable;  strat- 
egy in  the  negotiations  of  friendly  rivals 
is  inexcusable;  and  constant  suspicion  is 
as  intolerable  as  it  is  unjust.  "  Do  as  you 
would  be  done  by  "  is  still  a  better  motto 


than  "Do  or  you  will  be  done.*'  The 
time  for  political  manoeuvring  in  athlet- 
ics is  gone  and  should  never  have  come. 
Yale,  Harvard,  and  Princeton,  closely 
bound  together  in  athletic  sport,  are 
doing  their  best  to  maintain  in  that  sport 
a  relation  of  straightforward  courtesy. 

NOTES  ON  THE  QUINQUENNIAL. 

The  Man  who  led  his  Class  in 

College —  and  Others, 

P.  C.  Knapp,  78. 

Every  graduate  of  Harvard  College, 
from  Benjamin  Woodbridge,  A.B.  1642, 
to  Hariey  William  Zehner,  the  Ust  A.B. 
alphabetically  of  1914,  has  heard  of  the 
man  who  led  his  class  in  college,  but  who» 
in  later  life,  came  down  to  driving  a 
street-car.  Whether  any  graduate  ever 
actually  knew  that  man  is  another  que*- 
tion. 

The  last  edition  of  the  Quinquennial 
Catalogue  diows  the  relative  rank  in 
their  dass  of  certain  graduates  and  the 
academic  honors  obtained  in  College. 
It  therefore  occurred  to  me  to  inquire 
into  the  present  status  of  the  men  who 
led  their  class.  This  idle  inquiry  de- 
veloped into  a  somewhat  portentous 
task,  the  results  of  which  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  question  whether  distinguished 
rank  in  college  has  any  relation  to  suc- 
cess in  later  life. 

My  inquiry  was  directed  finally  to  the 
50  years  from  1851  to  1900.  Concerning 
them  the  data  given  by  the  Quinquen- 
nial are  not  uniform.  For  37  of  the  50 
years,  down  to  1887,  the  Catalogue 
shows  not  only  the  first  sdiolar,  but  the 
best  ten  scholars  in  each  class.  Since 
1861  it  indicates  also  those  who  took 
their  degrees  sumToa  cum  laude,  but  for 
20  years  the  summa  cum  was  very  dif- 
ficult of  attainment  and  few  such  de- 
grees were  granted.  In  1872  the  degree 
cum  laude  was  first  granted,  and  in  1880 
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the  degree  magna  cum  laude,  and  about 
the  same  time  the  requirements  for  the 
degree  of  summa  ewn  lavde  were  re- 
laxed, so  that  it  was  much  more  fre- 
quently conferred.  Final  honors  were 
first  given  in  1869.  After  1872»  when 
the  ewn  lavde  degree  was  first  given, 
men  who  took  honors  usually  got  their 
degree  eum  laude  as  well.  In  only  a  few 
instances  after  1872  did  a  man  take 
honors  without  a  eum  laude  degree. 

In  this  inquiry,  then,  I  have  taken  into 
consideration  the  status,  not  only  of  the 
first  scholar  in  his  class,  but  of  the  others 
of  the  first  ten  for  a  period  of  37  years; 
the  status  of  all  those  taking  thdr  de- 
grees eumma  eum  laude,  magna  eum 
laude,  or  eum  laude  since  those  degrees 
were  granted;  and,  finaUy,  those  men 
who  took  final  honors  without  getting 
a  eum  laude  degree. 

As  an  estimate  of  a  man's  success  in 
later  life  I  have  inquired  whether  his 
name  appears  in  Who's  Who  in  America, 
Who*s  Who  is  not  Bradstreet,  and  the 
man  named  therein  may  be  in  financial 
straits  and  may  be  even  reduced  to 
driving  a  street-car,  Uke  our  traditional 
first  scholar,  but  mention  therein  im- 
plies a  certain  measure  of  prominence 
in  the  community  and  a  certain  degree 
of  success  in  life.  Many  men  of  distinc- 
tion are  not  mentioned,  of  course,  but  a 
man  must  have  done  something  beyond 
the  ordinary  in  order  to  be  named  therein, 
and  it  is  the  best  available  measure  that 
can  be  used  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind. 

There  is,  however,  a  serious  defect  in 
adopting  Who's  Who  as  our  measure  in 
such  an  investigation.  The  first  e(|ition 
was  published  in  1900.  In  that  was 
printed  also  a  list  of  men  who  died  after 
the  Ist  of  January,  1895,  who  would 
have  been  included  in  the  work,  had  they 
lived.  This  list  I  have  also  considered 
in  my  investigation.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  any  graduate  dying  before 


1895  must  be  omitted  from  considera- 
tion. A  glance  at  the  Quinquennial  will 
show  how  many  noted  men  in  the  earlier 
classes  were  thus  omitted,  one  of  the 
chief  among  them  being  the  late  Phillips 
Brooks.  Furthermore,  it  is  fair  to  sup- 
pose that  many  men  who  graduated  in 
the  later  years  of  this  period  will  in  fu- 
ture attain  such  mention,  especially  as 
only  about  15  per  cent  of  those  included 
in  Who  '$  Who  have  been  under  40,  and 
the  majority  have  been  over  50  years  of 
age.  OccasionaUy,  too,  a  Harvard  man 
has  made  his  home  and  his  reputation 
in  another  country,  and  has  been  men- 
tioned in  similar  works  published  else- 
where. To  obtain  complete  results, 
therefore,  assuming  that  Who's  Who 
will  continue  to  be  published,  we  diould 
have  to  consider  the  classes  from  1901  to 
1950  and  not  make  the  comparison  until 
somewhere  about  2025,  when  th^  will 
all  have  completed  th«r  work.  Never- 
theless, incomplete  as  are  the  data  fur- 
nished by  the  Quinquennial  itself  and 
partial  and  defective  as  is  the  standard 
which  I  have  adopted  as  the  indication 
of  success  in  later  life,  it  is  aU  that  can 
be  done  at  present,  and  the  results,  as 
I  have  said,  seem  of  interest. 

In  estimating  the  success  of  the  first 
scholar,  however,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  fix  the  standard  of  the  average  gradu- 
ate. The  first  task,  therefore,  was  to  find 
out  what  percentage  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  graduates  attained  that  measure  of 
success  in  later  life  indicated  by  mention 
in  Who's  Who,  Of  the  9550  men  who 
graduated  in  the  half-century  from  1851 
to  1900,  8688  were  living  in  1895.  Of 
these  1805  have  been  mentioned  in 
Who's  Who,  almost  exactly  15  per  cent. 
Taking  that  as  the  average  standard, 
therefore,  the  question  is  whether  the 
first  scholar,  the  first  ten,  the  cum 
laude  men,  and  the  honor  men  are  above 
or  below  that  standard. 
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Of  the  87  first  adiolara  in  the  period  er  graduates  have  not  yet  worked  out 
under  consideration,  80  were  living  in  thdr  own  salvation  and  fuUy  demon- 
1895 ;  of  these  22  are  mentioned  in  fF^*«  strated  their  work;  or  was  there  some 
Who,  —  78.8  per  cent;  806  of  the  870  truth  in  the  words  that  some  ribald  sin- 
first  ten  were  living  in  1895;  of  these  188  ner,  cofUtt/e  P^moo,  painted  in  the  front 
are  mentioned,  —  41.5  per  cent;  288  of  University? 
men  have  taken  their  degrees  tvmma  Tn.  t  •  •  i  ^ 
cum  laude;  221  were  Uving  in  1805  and  ^^  Trxmnud  of  1816. 
94  are  mentioned,  —  42.5  per  cent;  988  C.  P.  Wabb,  '62. 
men  have  taken  degrees  magna  cum  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  Quin- 
latide;  865  were  living  in  1895,  178  are  quennial  of  1915  with  the  Triennial  of 
mentioned,  —  20  per  cent;  1504  men  100  years  ago.  The  Qmnquennial  is  a 
took  their  degrees  cum  laude;  1461  were  volume  of  1045  pages,  indwMng  180 
living  in  1895,  251  are  mentioned, —  pages  of  index.  It  contains  the  names  of 
17.2  per  cent.  About  one  half  the  magna  the  alumni  of  some  90  departments  of 
eum  laude  and  cum  laude  degrees  have  the  University.  The  Triennial  of  1815  is 
been  conferred  since  1890.  Adding  all  a  pamphlet  of  61  pages;  it  has  no  index, 
the  cum  laude  degrees  together,  we  find  It  is  printed  in  Latin;  and  the  names  of 
that  2725  have  been  given  in  the  period;  dergymen  "Literis  lialieiB  exarantur,*' 
2547  were  living  in  1895,  518  were  men-  while  those  of  judges,  ambassadors,  etc., 
tioned,  —  20.8  per  cent;  106  men  gradu-  appear  in  small  capitals.  It  is  a  record  of 
ated  with  final  honors  but  without  a  the  alunmi  of  the  College,  and  of  the 
cum  laude  degree;  78  of  them  were  living  holders  of  honorary  degrees;  the  names 
in  1895,  88  are  mentioned,  —  42.8  per  of  those  who  "alibi  instttuti  fuerunt,  vel 
cent.  apud  nos  Gradu  honorario  donati,*'  ap- 

These  figures  indicate  that  rank  in  pear  after  the  graduates  of  the  year, 

acbdarship  in  college  seems  to  have  a  **linea  interposita."  Here  also  appear 

relation  to  success  in  later  life,  the  pw-  the  names  of  graduates  of  the  medical 

oentage  of  success  being  in  direct  rela-  School  who  were  not  graduates  of  the 

tion  to  such  rank,  and  that  the  marking  College;  there  is  no  separate  list  of  the 

system   and   the   examinations   really  alumni  of  this  Schod,  —  the  only  Sdiool 

show  something  of  the  merits  of  the  man  attached  to  the  Cottege  in  1815. 

and  his  chances  in  the  future,  —  a  thing  The  summary  on  the  last  page  ol  the 

which  we  certainly  doubted  as  under-  Triennial  states: 

graduates  and  concerning  which  some    Alumnomm  Nomenni  integer 4.289 

of  us  have  been  skeptical  in  later  life.     E  Tivis  ccieefunt  tteDiceri 2^75 

Nothing,  however,  has  come  to  light    supersunt  adhuc "ilew 

about  the  old  friend  of  our  youth,  the  ,.                .      , 

manwholedhiscUusandnowdrivesa  The  correspondmg  entry  m  the  pres- 

^^^»^jj^  ent Qmnquennial  reads: 

One  other  thing  Is  hinted  at  by  my  isioea 

figures.  Each  succeeding  decade  of  the  

half-centuiy  shows  a  smaller  percentage  23,272 

of  men  who  have  attained  the  standard  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  page  of 

at  success  which  I  have  adopted,  —  the  Triennial  is  that  which  contains  the 

mentioii  in  Who  *e  Who,   The  explana-  names  of  the  "Officers  of  Government 

tion  of  this  is,  of  course  that  the  young-  aad  Instruction "  for  the  year  1815.  The 
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list  contains  28  names:  7  members  of 
the  Corporation,  15  prcrfessors,  4  tutors, 
1  instructor,  and  the  librarian.  The  list 
for  the  present  year  fills  more  than  40 
pages  in  the  Annual  Catalogue,  and  oon- 
I  over  900] 


**  Harvard  Alumni." 
Albbbt  Matthews,  '82. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  repeat  here  the 
snbstanoe  of  a  plea  made  in  the  Harvard 
Alumni  BvUeHn  of  January  14, 1914,  for 
the  publication  of  a  volume  to  which 
tiie  above  tentative  title  may  be  given? 
This  should  include  not  merely  every 
graduate,  but  every  person  who  was  ever 
a  stndent  at  Harvard.  All  living  gradu- 
ates know  that  in  their  time  there  were 
many  men  who,  because  of  death  cmt  for 
some  other  reason,  did  not  graduate,  and 
this  has  been  the  case  since  the  earliest 
days.  A  list  of  about  four  hundred  such 
students,  previous  to  1801,  was  printed 
in  the  Magaasine  for  December,  1914. 

As  early  as  1646  it  was  ouicted  that 
"Every  Scholar  shall  bee  called  by  his 
Siraame  ondy  till  hee  bee  invested  with 
his  first  degree;  except  hee  bee  a  Knights 
Eldest  Sonne  or  of  superiour  Nobility.'* 
Km^ts'  ddest  sons  and  those  "of  su- 
periour Nobility"  were  conspicuous  by 
their  absenoe,  and  this  law  was  perhaps 
the  only  College  law  never  or  very  rardy 
violated.  If  there  was  in  College  at  a 
given  time  only  (me  student  of  a  particu- 
lar surname,  and  that  student  gradu- 
ated, the  Quinquennial  Catalogue  will 
•how  to  what  class  he  belonged.  If  he 
did  not  graduate,  the  task  of  identifica- 
tion before  1725  (idien  the  Faculty  Rec- 
ords begin)  is  almost  impossible.  But 
frequently  there  were  in  College  at  once, 
and  sometimes  in  the  same  class,  two  or 
three  or  even  four  students  of  the  same 
surname.  The  conteaiplated  volume,  if 
in  existence,  would  immediately  identify 
such  students;  but  in  the  lack  of  sudi  a 


volume,  identification  b  extraordinarily 
difficult,  and  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
genealogies,  town  histories,  and  news- 
papers, to  write  to  town  clerks,  and  even 
to  correspond  with  descendants  of  for- 
mer students. 

Harvard  has  been  lamentably  remiss 
in  respect  to  this  matter.  A  "Harvard 
Alumni"  was  first  publicly  suggested,  so 
far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  two  years  ago; 
yet  other  colleges  long  ago  published 
similar  volumes.  Among  these  are  Ox- 
ford University  (including  temporary 
students)  and  Wadham  College  (Oxford) 
in  England;  and  in  this  country  Amherst 
(including  temporary  students),  Bow- 
doin.  Brown  (induding  temporary  stu- 
dents), Colby,  Columbia,  Dartmouth, 
DePauw,  Illinois,  Michigan  (induding 
temporary  students).  New  York,  North- 
western, Pennsylvania  (induding  tem- 
porary students),  and  Washington  and 
Jefferson  (induding  temporary  stu- 
dents) .  If  one  wishes  information  about 
certain  Harvard  men,  it  is  rather  hu- 
miliating to  be  obliged  to  seek  it  in  the 
catalogues  of  other  colleges  from  which 
those  men   merdy  recdved  honorary 


This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  in  de- 
tail exactly  what  information  should  be 
induded  in  the  proposed  volume,  but 
some  suggestions  may  be  thrown  out. 
Cleariy  parentage,  exact  dates  and 
places  of  birth  and  death,  degrees,  and 
positions  hdd  are  essential.  Some  of  the 
catalogues  referred  to  above  give  dates 
of  birth,  marriage,  and  death;  names  of 
mothers,  wives,  and  diildren;  relation- 
ships to  fathers  or  brothers,  if  graduates 
or  students;  present  addresses,  if  living; 
titles  of  books  published;  and  references 
to  authorities  for  the  statements  made. 
All  this  may  wdl  be  left  to  the  dedsion 
of  those  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  suggested  volume  (or  vol- 
umes), for  that  will  be  a  work  of  great 
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labor  and  of  considerable  expense.  The 
purpose  of  this  communication  is  merdy 
to  point  out  the  absolute  necessity  for 
the  publication  outlined,  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  lead  to  the  immediate  start- 
ing of  the  project 

WAR  NOTES 

Harvard  Men  and  Bdgian  Rduf, 
Edwabo  Etre  Hunt,  '10. 

"For  a  sheltered  people's  mirth 
In  jesting  guise, 
But  ye  are  wise. 
And  ye  know  what  the  jest  is  worth.'* 

In  one  of  Frederick  Palmer's  war  sto- 
ries, describing  what  he  saw  of  the  mar- 
velous work  of  the  Commission  for  Relief 
in  Belgium,  mention  is  made  more  than 
once  of  the  Commission's  courier.  Pal- 
mer calls  him  ''Harvard  1914."  That 
sphinx-like  youth,  in  a  mud-covered 
raincoat  and  a  typical  Harvard  hat,  rac- 
ing in  a  high-power  automobile  from 
Bergen  op  Zoom,  Holland,  to  Brussels, 
Belgium,  twice,  thrioe,  or  even  four 
times  a  wedc;  halted  at  least  twenty- 
two  times  each  trip  to  show  his  celluloid 
covered  passport  to  inquisitive  German 
sentries;  seeing  much;  saying  little,  — 
"Harvard  1914"  is  the  oldest  in  service 
and  youngest  in  years  of  the  Harvard 
contingent  in  the  Commission  service. 
In  private  life  he  is  Edward  D.  Curtis,  of 
Boston. 

Curtis  is  almost  a  legend  in  Belgium. 
He  thrives  on  silence  and  he  enjoys  ar- 
rest. The  beginning  of  the  war  found 
him  studying  at  Cambridge,  England. 
He  went  immediately  to  London  and 
helped  the  volunteer  American  com- 
mittee there  to  send  home  his  stranded 
and  panicky  fellow-dticens;  then,  when 
Herbert  C.  Hoover,  who  was  head  of  the 
London  committee  to  help  Americans, 
started  the  International  Commission 
for  Relief  to  help  Belgians,  Curtis  volun- 


teered again,  and  opened  up  automobile 
communication  between  the  Rotterdam 
shipping  office  of  the  Conmiission  and 
the  Brusseb  headquarters.  Arrest  and 
search  have  become  almost  by-words 
with  Curtis.  I  think  he  knows  the  inside 
of  all  the  Kommandanhtrs  on  the  Putte- 
Antwerp-Brussels  line;  but  while  he  was 
courier  he  kept  the  line  dear.  For  six 
months,  rain  or  shine,  —  and  it  usually 
rains  in  Belgium,  —  he  was  our  faithful 
Rubber-tired  Mercury.  After  that  he 
was  promoted  to  the  station  at  St.  Quen- 
tin,  in  the  North  of  France,  ^diere  he 
managed  the  distribution  of  reHef  to  the 
French.  Later  he  acted  as  Secretary  in 
the  Brussels  Office.  More  reoentljc  he 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Londcm  Of- 
fice. He  is  still  in  the  service. 

George  S.  Jaduon,  '05,  is  next  in  pcunt 
of  service.  He  was  sent  in  November, 
1914,  to  the  border  Province  of  Li^ 
where  he  served  until  October,  1915. 
The  li^  situation  was  peculiariy  diffi- 
cult. For  months  Jackson  hardly  left  his 
office.  His  bedroom  and  office  adjoined, 
and  he  slaved  morning,  noon,  and  ni^t. 
Thanks  to  him,  the  traffic  facilities  of  his 
Province  w^e  espedally  well  looked 
after,  and  shipments  of  food  from  Rot- 
terdam to  li^  were  apportioned  with 
marked  rapidity.  lAkgt  stands  at  the 
side-door  to  Bdgium,  on  the  Meuse 
River,  and  the  safety  and  dispatch  of 
cargoes  to  Namur,  Dinant,  CharleviDe, 
and  two  Departments  of  Northern 
France  largely  dq>ended  on  Jadoon's 
efforts.  In  May,  1915,*  George  S.  Jadc- 
son's  brother,  Robert  A.  (Harvard,  '99) 
joined  the  Li^  staff .  Although  older  in 
years,  we  dubbed  him,  by  reason  of  the 
youthfulness  of  his  service,  '^Jackscm 
fils,"  and  the  younger  brother  was  al- 
ways called  "Jackson  pke." 

I  volunteered  in  November,  1914,  af- 
ter seeing  the  siege  and  f aU  of  Antwerp 
and  was  made  ddegate  of  the  Commia- 
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sion  for  Relief  in  charge  of  the  Fortress 
and  Province  of  Antwerp,  plus  part  of 
the  Province  of  East  Flanders.  It  was  a 
territory  larger  than  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  with  a  population  of  1,100,- 
000.  The  staff  was  never  less  than  three 
and  sometimes  as  large  as  six  Americans. 
Among  the  excellent  workers  on  my 
staff  have  been  Richard  Harvey  Simp- 
son, M.A.  '12,  and  John  B.  Van  Schaidc, 
/  188a-89  (Cambridge,  '88).  E.  Copp^ 
Thurston  has  joined  the  Antwerp  staff 
since  I  left  Belgium  in  mid-October, 
1915. 

Simpson  is  a  Rhodes  Scholar  at  Oxford 
from  the  State  of  Indiana.  He  came  into 
Belgium  in  December,  1914,  and  served 
in  the  Province  of  Limbourg,  then  at 
Antwerp,  and  at  Charleville,  France. 
He  is  now  stationed  at  Hasselt,  in  the 
Province  of  Limbourg.  Simpson's  keen, 
quiet  sense  of  humor  and  good  judgment 
have  helped  him  to  carry  off  many  trying 
situations.  Just  after  the  sinking  of  the 
Luntama,  while  Simpson  was  serving  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  German  (general 
Staff  at  Charleville,  the  position  of  the 
American  delegates  became  very  un- 
comfortable. It  was  no  extraordinary 
thing  for  officers  to  twit  the  Americans 
with  the  prospect  of  spending  their  time 
for  the  rest  of  the  war  in  a  concentration 
camp  in  Germany.  But  Simpson  came 
bade  into  Belgium  with  a  dozen  affec- 
tionately inscribed  photographs  of  these 
same  officers,  and  an  additional  trophy 
in  the  form  of  a  German  nickname. .  .  . 
Greater  honor  hath  no  man  than  this! 
The  Iron  Cross  is  nothing  to  it. 

J.  B.  Van  Schaick  was  formerly  a 
broker  in  New  York  City  and  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Last 
spring  he  served  with  Richard  Norton's 
American  ambulance  corps  in  France, 
and  from  there  he  came  to  Antwerp. 
Having  dealt  with  grain  on  'change  he 
was  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  help  in  the 


handling,  milling,  transshipment,  and 
distribution  of  Commission  supplies  to 
the  Belgians.  We  called  him**  General," 
because  of  his  fine  military  appearance. 
Van  Schaick,  whose  ancestors  were 
Dutch  or  Flemings,  has  been  chiefly 
occupied  in  inspecting  communal  dis- 
tributions of  food.  The  Commission  for 
Relief  in  Belgium  has  a  fixed  ration  for 
every  Belgian  over  two  years  old.  The 
man  who  can  pay,  the  man  who  must 
depend  on  charity  —  each  receives  the 
same  daily  allowance  of  flour  or  bread, 
bacon,  etc,  and  Americans  must  certify 
that  he  gets  it. 

E.  Copp^  Thurston  is  another  of  the 
very  valuable  men  in  the  Commission 
service.  In  Jantiary,  1915,  he  took  hold 
of  the  management  of  the  Brussels 
docks,  where  grain  and  aU  sorts  of  sup- 
plies for  the  City  of  Brussels  and  the 
Province  of  Brabant  are  received  and 
warehoused.  Later  he  was  transferred 
to  Ghent  as  delegate  in  charge  of  the 
Province  of  East  Flanders.  He  was 
obliged,  for  family  reasons,  to  give  up 
the  work  for  a  time,  but  in  November, 
1015,  he  returned  to  Belgium,  and  he 
now  has  charge  of  the  important  dock 
work  at  Antwerp.  Commission  barges 
of  food  dear  from  Antwerp  for  Brussels, 
Louvain,  Malines,  Mons,  and  Northern 
France.  Nine  big  steam-roller  miUs  work 
for  the  Commission  in  Antwerp  alone. 
Four  large  warehouses  in  the  dty  and 
innumerable  smaller  ones  in  the  province 
must  be  supplied  through  Antwerp. 
The  inspection  and  control  of  aU  this  is 
in  Thurston's  hands. 

T.  Harwood  Stacy.  1 1911-12  (Texas. 
'11),  came  in  December,  1914,  and 
served  until  October,  1915.  He  was 
assistant  delegate  in  the  City  of  Brus- 
sels; next  he  was  at  Valendennes  in  the 
North  of  France,  and  after  that  delegate 
in  the  Province  of  Luxembourg.  Stacey 
has  the  distinction  of  having  served  alone 
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in  charge  of  a  provinoe  for  two  months. 
He  has  done  fine  work,  and  he  is  now  in 
the  United  States  assisting  in  the  appeal 
whidi  is  being  made  to  America  to  help 
clothe  three  miilion  destitute  people  in 
Belgium  and  France. 

J.  Robinson  Smith,  Gr.  '00  (Yale,  *98), 
known  as  a  translator  of  Cervantes, 
came  in  December,  1914,  and  was  sent 
to  the  City  of  Mons,  where  he  was  dele- 
gate in  charge  of  the  Province  of  Hain- 
ant,  the  most  populous  province  in  Bd- 
giom.  He  did  admirable  work  organising 
the  province  and  remained  in  charge  of 
it  until  July,  1915.  At  a  time  when 
Hainaut  was  almost  the  only  channel  for 
assisting  the  isolated  Departments  in 
Northern  France,  Smith  was  indefatig- 
able. He  lived  for  weeks  in  his  automo- 
bile, flying  from  Lille  and  Valendennes 
to  Mons  and  Charleroi,  and  from  there 
to  Brussels,  arranging  shipments  of  food, 
overseeing  milling,  apportioning  supplies 
on  hand,  and  persuading  local  Bel^an 
and  French  committees  to  adopt  a  sys- 
tem of  distribution  of  which  he  was  the 
proud  father.  In  July  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Brussds  Office  in  charge  of  an 
important  department. 

The  Reverend  Charles  N.  Lathrop, 
'96,  succeeded  George  S.  Jackson  as  dele- 
gate in  charge  of  lAkge  in  September, 
1915,  and  on  Feb.  1,  1916,  returned  to 
America  to  become  Dean  of  All  Saints' 
Episcopal  Cathedral,  Milwaukee.  Few 
people  in  Belgium  knew  that  Lathrop  b 
a  "sky  pilot.*'  When  he  sailed  for  Bel- 
gium last  August  he  laid  aside  his  derical 
dress  for  the  first  time  since  he  was  or- 
dained. From  that  time  on  he  was  sim- 
ply "dSlSgiU  amSricain  pour  la  province 
de  Liige"  applying  Christianity  through 
the  secular  ritual  of  bread  cards  and 
soup  tickets,  instead  of  through  the 
rites  of  the  Church. 

Robert  A.  Jackson,  '99,  was  at  Li^ 
until  June,  1915.  He  then  served  for  a 


time  in  the  Brussels  General  Office;  later 
at  Longwy  (ydept  "ennui"  by  the 
Faithful,  because  of  the  deadly  dreari- 
ness of  life  just  behind  the  German  lines) 
and  he  is  now  at  Nanrar. 

Paul  Dana,  '74,  was  also  stationed  at 
Namnr  in  April,  1915,  but  for  personal 
reasons  he  had  to  leave  after  only  a 
month's  service. 

Francis  C.  WtAts,  LL.B.  '15  (Wil- 
liams, '12)  came  in  August,  1915,  and 
served  first  at  Mons  in  the  Province  of 
Hainaut.  He  is  now  at  Namur  with 
Robert  A.  Jackson. 

VARIA. 

ALMA  MATER. 

Charles  Alexander  Nblbom»  '60. 

(Tune:  Victory  —  PaleUrima) 

Alma  Mater!  Alma  Mater!  Alma  Mater! 
O  Mother,  't  is  a  glorious  thing 
Thy  loyal  sons  to  thee  can  bring 
Each  year  their  filial  offering. 
Alma  Mater. 

Offering  of  Faith,  ever  thy  due; 
Offering  of  Hope,  bom  ever  new; 
Offering  of  Love,  forever  true. 
Alma  Mater. 

Sages  and  aahits  in  days  of  yore 
Thy  watchword  Isept  their  eyes  before^ 
And  in  the  front  thy  banaer  bore. 
Alma  Mater. 

By  thee  our  youthful  steps  weie  led 
In  wisdom's  paths  their  way  to  tread. 
Her  words  of  truth  our  daily  bread. 
Alma  Mater. 

Armed  iat  each  call  for  God  and  right 
Thy  sons  e'er  hold  all  burdens  light. 
Upborne  for  thee  and  in  thy  might. 

Alma  Mater. 
Down  through  the  ages  yet  to  be 
Thy  faithful  sons  shall  cleave  to  thee» 
And  sing  thy  praises  k>yally. 
Alma  Mater!  Alma  Mater!  Alma  Mater! 
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Two  Books  of  Instant  Importance 


The  Challenge  of  the  Fuhire 

A  Stady  in  Amerlcaii  Foreign  Policy 


By 
ROLAND 

G. 
USHER 

Author 

of 
"PAN- 
GERMANISM" 


It  will  be  remembered  that  **  Pan-Germanism,"  published 
eighteen  months  before  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War, 
laid  down  accurately  that  Pan-Germanic  programme  which 
the  war  was  initiated  to  fulfill,  and  foretold  with  uncanny  de- 
tail the  course  of  future  events.  Of  the  title  of  his  new  book 
Professor  Usher  says:  **By  'challenge,'  I  mean  to  call  to  ac- 
count, to  ask  an  explanation  of.  By  *  future,'  I  mean  our  own 
posterity.  Inevitably  we  must  appear  at  the  bar  of  posterity 
and  answer  the  challenge  of  the  future  by  giving  an  account  of 
our  stewardship  of  American  interests."  What  he  has  to  say 
of  the  American  merchant  marine,  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
in  South  America,  of  the  Japanese  problem,  of  Mexico,  and 
Panama,  and  allied  topics,  is  of  the  most  important  and  timely 
nature. 

$1.75  net 


The  World  Decision 


By 
ROBERT 
HERRICK 

' '  Every  man  or  women 
who  sincerely  cares  for 
the  future  of  this  oour- 
try  should  read  this 
book." 


"  One  of  the  few  really  philosophic  studies  of  the  war  by 
American  writers." — Boston  Herald, 

"A  book  of  real  literary  merit,  whatever  one's  war  affilia- 
tions may  be." —  St  Louis  Globe  Democrat, 

"  From  this  book  one  gets  a  clearer  view  of  the  war,  a  better 
understanding  of  the  spirit  of  war,  and  more  satisfying  hints 
as  to  results  than  from  any  of  the  many  histories  of  campaigns 
and  battles."— /V//r^«r^-*  Gazette  Times. 

"Animated  by  a  crystal  vision,  written  with  great  force  and 
convincing  argument,  and  filled  with  such  incontrovertible 
proof  of  the  American  danger  that  if  the  nation  would  read 
•  The  World  Decision,'  there  could  not  but  be  a  different 
chapter  of  history  to  that  which  is  about  to  be  made.  Mr. 
Herrick  illuminates  the  situation  over  and  over  again.  Will 
anybody  heed  the  light.?"  —  Boston  Transcript, 

$1.40  net 
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THE  BLUE  HILL  METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATORY. 

ALEXANDER  McADIE  '85,  A.  Lawrence  Botch  Professor  of  Meteorology, 

Hartabd  men  may  be  said  to  inhent  a  right  to  be  interested  in  me- 
teorology. True,  we  have  no  claim  on  Torricelli,  who,  three  years  after 
Harvard*s  first  President  took  office,  proved  by  a  simple  experiment 
that  the  atmosphere  exerted  pressare.  Nor  can  we  claim  Pascal,  prov- 
ing that  pressare  decreased  with  elevation;  nor  Boyle,  experimenting 
on  the  Spring  of  the  air,  discovering  the  law  of  pressure  and  invei-se 
volume,  and  thus  outlining  the  fundamental  equation  of  thermodynamics. 
We  do,  however,  find,  quite  early  in  the  history  of  the  College,  John 
Winthrop,  of  the  Class  of  1732,  Hollis  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  studying  the  cause  of  droughts  and  measuring  the 
rainf alL  As  early  as  1750  the  Corporation  paid  for  certain  rain  gauges,^ 
and  this  at  a  time  when  such  investigations  were  held  by  many  as  reflec- 
tions on  the  wisdom  of  Providence. 

Another  Harvard  professor,  Edward  Wigglesworth,  of  the  Class  of 
1749,  and,  like  Winthrop,  for  a  time  acting  President,  was  a  prominent 
meteorologist;  and  some  of  his  observations,  especially  those  made  in 
1784,  are  remarkable  for  detail  and  accuracy. 

In  this  same  year.  Dr.  John  Jeffries,  of  the  Class  of  1763,  made  the 
first  balloon  voyage  over  London,  dropping  cards  of  greeting  to  admir- 
ing friends  below.  This  ascent  was  far  from  being  spectacular  only ;  for, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  made  for  scientific  study  of  the  air  at  high 
levels.  Jeffries  carried  with  him  a  reliable  barometer,  a  thermometer  of 
special  make,  a  hygrometer,  an  electrometer,  a  mariner's  compass,  and 
seven  small  bottles  for  obtaining  samples  of  air  at  different  heights.  He 

»  1760.  April  2.  College  Book,  iv,  31L 
Profeaa'  ^^*  Thtit  one  &  thirty  shilHngf ,  Eigrht  pence  A  4/5,  be  allow'd  to  the 

Winthrop^s  Ph>fei8'  of  Nat.  Philoe.  &  Mathem.  in  f nil  DiBcharge  of  his  Ace*  of  Jnly 
Aco*  al-  1749.  being  an  Aco<*  of  Vefsells  prepared  for  Measnring  the  Quantity  of 
low'd.  Rain. 
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reached  an  elevation  certainly  exceeding  2  kilometres  (6560  feet)  ;  and 
his  observations  were  turned  over  to  and  discussed  by  the  Royal  Society. 
The  samples  of  air  were  analyzed  by  no  less  a  chemist  than  Cavendish. 
On  January  7,  1785,  about  five  weeks  after  the  London  ascent,  Jeffries 
crossed  the  English  Channel,  leaving  the  cliffs  of  Dover  and  landing 
with  his  aeronaut  in  the  forest  of  Guines,  in  Artois,  near  the  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold.  Thus  a  Harvard  roan  was  the  first  to  pass  by  way  of 
the  air  from  one  country  to  another  separated  by  the  sea.  Jeffries  was  a 
keen  meteorologbt,  one  whose  interest  did  not  flag  with  advancing  years. 
He  kept  detailed  records  of  the  weather  in  Boston  from  1774  until 
March  4,  1776,  when  they  were  evidently  interrupted  by  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  again  from  1790  until  1816.  It  may  be  well  to  re- 
call that  1774  was  Uie  year  in  which  Priestly  discovered  oxygen  and 
1784  the  year  in  which  Cavendish  published  his  first  papers  giving  an 
analysis  of  the  air,  an  analysis  so  precise  that  a  century's  refinement  in 
measuring  has  hardly  changed  his  figures. 

The  records  kept  by  Jeffries  have  been  given  to  the  library  of  the  Ob- 
servatory by  one  of  his  descendants,  Mrs.  James  Means,  of  Boston. 
Singularly  enough,  they  overlap  another  series  of  detailed  weather  obser- 
vations, those  made  at  New  Bedford  by  Samuel  Rodman,  beg^iing  in 
1812,  and  continued  by  his  son,  Thomas  R.  Rodman,  '46,  without  break 
until  the  latter's  death  in  1905.  These,  also,  are  in  the  library,  a  gift 
from  Miss  Julia  Rodman.  Taken  together,  the  two  records  cover  a 
period  of  126  years  and  thus  constitute  the  longest  authentic  series  of 
climatic  data  in  our  country. 

Harvard  men  have  a  further  right  to  be  interested  in  aerography,  or 
the  science  of  the  structure  of  the  atmosphere,  because  pioneer  work  in 
this  field  was  begun  at  Blue  Hill  Observatory,  now  a  constituent  part  of 
the  University.  Indeed,  in  this  connection  a  prominent  foreign  meteor- 
ologist publicly  declared  that  '^  nothing  in  American  meteorology  is  more 
inspiring  than  a  consideration  of  the  history  of  Blue  Hill  Observatory." 

The  Observatory  is  located  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  town 
of  Milton,  11  miles  due  south  of  Cambridge.  It  is  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill  rich  in  historic  associations.  Previous  to  colonial  times,  a  sub-tribe 
of  the  Algonquin  Indians,  known  as  the  Massachusetts,  inhabited  these 
parts.  We  are  told  that  the  word  "  Massaadchuseuk "  was  applied  to 
and  perhaps  means  Great  Blue  Hill,  and  that  the  name  of  the  Common- 
wealth is  probably  derived  therefrom.  On  one  of  Captain  John  Smith's 
earlier  charts,  the  locality  is  named  '^Chevyot  HiUs**;  and  a  good 
neighbor  tells  me  that  he  has  seen  in  the  British  Museum  a  chart  on 
which  the  doughty  captain  and  the  young  prince,  afterwards  Charles  I, 
amused  themselves  by  latinizing  all  the  Indian  names,  in  which  process 
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the  Chevyot  Hills  became  '^  Mons  Massachusettsensis/'  no  inconsiderable 
name. 

The  summit  is  the  highest  land  within  20  miles  of  the  sea  from  the 
Maine  Boundary  to  Florida,  and  at  times  is  visible  to  mariners  as  far  as 
40  miles,  the  distance  varying  greatly  with  weather  conditions.  It  is  an 
old  landmark,  figuring  in  early  surveys  as  well  as  in  later  and  more  pre- 
cise determinations.  The  President  of  the  Graduates'  Magazine  Associ- 
ation, who  lives  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  has  called  my  attention  to  the 
following  entry  in  the  manuscript  diary  of  John  Whiting  of  Dedham : 
<<  1756  July  8  A  Bea4!on  Raised  on  Blew  Hill."  The  spelling  must  not 
be  taken  as  indicating  extreme  windiness,  although  it  is  rather  signifi- 
cant that  in  the  full  course  of  time  the  vagaries  of  the  wind  should  be 
studied  at  this  point  an.d  a  record  of  velocities  and  durations  of  the 
winds  from  all  directions  faithfully  made,  hour  after  hour,  minute  by 
minute,  for  many  years. 

The  Observatory  was  founded  by  A.  Lawrence  Botch,  h  '91,  Har- 
vard's first  Professor  of  Meteorology,  while  yet  a  young  man,  in  fact,  in 
the  year  he  was  graduated  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology— 1884.  He  did  this  on  his  own  initiative  and  against  the  advice 
of  friends.  During  his  life  he  maintained  the  Observatory  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  pursuing  his  own  investigations,  generously  enabled  others  to  do 
special  work  in  meteorology,  offering  facilities  not  to  be  had  elsewhere. 
At  his  death  the  Observatory  was  willed  to  Harvard  University,  with  an 
endowment  fund  of  $50^000. 

At  International  meetings  of  meteorologists.  Professor  Rotch  was 
always  warmly  received,  being  often  the  only  American  present.  He  en- 
joyed a  friendship  of  many  years  standing  with  Hann,  Hildebrandsson, 
Mascart,  K()ppen,  Assmann,  de  Bort,  and  Shaw,  an  intimacy  productive 
of  good,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  American  meteorologists  generally. 
How  much  his  talents  and  presence  were  appreciated  may  be  gathered 
from  the  tribute  of  Sir  Napier  Shaw,  Director  of  the  British  Meteoro- 
logical Office,  himself  a  progressive  and  untiring  leader,  who,  speaking  of 
Professor  Rotch,  said :  "  No  one  knew  better  that  meteorology  is  a  coop- 
erative science;  and  no  one  was  more  ready  to  help  his  colleagues." 
Through  these  friendships,  the  best  features  of  observatory  life  and  pur- 
pose, as  practised  in  Europe,  were  transplanted  to  this  country.  With  one 
of  his  colleagues,  M.  L^n  Teisserence  de  Bort,  a  brilliant  Frenchman  of 
Scotch  descent,  Rotch  undertook  the  first  systematic  campaign  of  explo- 
ration of  the  air  over  the  ocean  ;  and  to  these  two  must  be  credited  the 
discovery  of  variation  in  the  height  of  the  stratosphere  with  latitude  and 
with  season.  The  word  "  stratosphere  "  itself  was,  in  fact,  first  used  by 
de  Bort  and,  although  for  a  while  the  term  '^  bothermal  region  "  was 
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used,  meteorologists  now  generallj  have  come  back  to  the  use  of  the 
other  term  as  more  tmlj  describing  the  conditions  met  in  the  upper 
levels.  To  make  it  somewhat  plainer,  let  us  say  that  usually,  as  one 
rises  in  the  atmosphere,  the  temperature  falls.  Thus,  even  on  a  summer 
day,  the  temperature  at  a  height  of  2000  metres  is  low  enough  to  freeze 
water;  and  at  8000  metres  cold  enough  to  freeze  mercary.  This  fall 
continues  until  a  certain  level  (in  this  latitude  and  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  sunmier,  about  10,000  metres,  or  6  miles)  is  reached,  when  there 
is  no  farther  fall,  bat  sometimes  a  rise.  The  region  below  the  level  is 
called  the  "troposphere "  and  the  region  above  the  "stratosphere."  Ob- 
servations in  the  stratosphere  have  been  obtained  to  a  height  of  37,000 
metres  (23  miles).  The  highest  records  obtained  from  manned  balloons 
are  10,500  metres  (6  miles),  and  that  is  about  as  high  as  man  may  ex- 
pect to  reach.  The  highest  kite  records  do  not  exceed  7500  metres  (less 
than  5  miles).  Rotch  was  the  first  to  obtain,  by  registering  balloons, 
records  of  temperature,  pressure,  humidity,  and  air  drift  at  great  heights 
over  the  American  continent.  He  was  also  the  first  to  fly  kites  at  sea, 
and  to  obtain  trigonometrical  measurements  of  pilot  balloons. 

In  the  important  and  now  much-discassed  field  of  aviation,  the  Observ- 
atory has  attempted  to  do  for  the  aviator  what  the  hydrographer  does 
for  the  navigator ;  that  is,  to  furnish  charts  showing  what  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  at  certain  altitudes  for  given  localities  and  seasons.  In 
Professor  Rotch's  last  book.  Charts  of  the  Atmosphere,  written  in  col- 
laboration with  A.  H.  Palmer,  '09,  the  currents  of  the  air  for  various 
heights  are  discussed  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  airmen. 

Nor  have  the  cloads  been  overlooked.  There  are  two  really  noteworthy 
memoirs  on  cloud  formation  published  in  English ;  one  of  these  is  the 
work  of  the  investigators  at  Blue  Hill,  while  the  other  is  an  official  re- 
port prepared  by  Professor  F.  H.  Bigelow,  73,  for  many  years  in  the 
U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  but  now  associated  with  the  Argentine  Meteoro- 
logical Office. 

The  Observatory  was  the  first  institution  in  our  country  to  employ  the 
metric  system  and  use  the  international  symbols  and  form  of  publication. 
It  is  peculiarly  appropriate,  therefore,  that  it  should  now  be  the  first  and 
only  meteorological  observatory  in  the  United  States  using  scientific  units 
in  expressing  temperature,  pressure,  and  air  flow.  For  the  past  three 
years,  in  the  published  summaries  of  the  Observatory,  pressures  have 
been  expressed  in  kilobarSy  or  percentages  of  a  standard  atmosphere, 
known  as  a  ^'megabar  "  atmosphere.  It  may  all  seem  somewhat  involved 
and  confusing  to  us  of  the  present  generation  who  have  never  known  any 
units  but  the  inch,  the  degree  Fahrenheit,  and  the  mile  per  hour ;  but  the 
new  system  makes  for  clearness  and  accuracy ;  and  coming  generations. 
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being  spared  the  difficulties  from  which  we  now  suffer,  ought  to  bless  us. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that  the  new  system  of  units  brings  me- 
teorology or  aerography,  which  seems  a  better  term,  into  step  with  phys- 
ics, chemistry,  and  thermodynamics,  and  does  away  with  the  old  arbitrary 
and  unscientific  notation.  An  illastration  may  help.  In  the  violent  storm 
of  March  1,  1914,  the  pressure,  or,  as  the  old  mariner  would  say,  "  the 
glass,"  fell  to  a  lower  point  than  was  ever  before  known  in  New  Eng- 
land, 28.47  inches  at  sea  leyel.  Those  familiar  with  weather  charts  know 
that  any  reading  below  29.00  inches  is  low ;  but  even  to  professional 
meteorologists  the  first  figure  given  only  roughly  indicates  the  degree  of 
pressure  change.  Indeed,  the  official  forecaster  would  need  pencil  and 
paper  and  time  to  answer  an  inquiry  as  to  the  intensity  of  the  fall.  The 
record  at  Blue  Hill  was  expressed  simply  as  941  kilobars.  Inasmuch  as 
1000  kilobars  is  the  standard  pressure,  or  absolute  atmosphere,  one  sees 
at  a  glance  that  during  this  particular  storm  the  pressure  fell  59  kilobars, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  5.9  per  cent  of  the  whole  atmosphere. 

Again,  temperatures  are  expressed  in  degrees  absolute,  vapor  pressure 
in  dynes  or  units  of  force,  the  direction  of  air  flow  in  degrees,  and  the 
velocity  in  metres  per  second.  Rainfall  is  measured  in  millimetres  and 
rainy  days  are  those  on  which  1  millimetre  of  rain  falls,  which  is  prefer- 
able to  the  old  1-100  of  an  inch.  Tliis  is  a  matter  of  importance  in  many 
suits  at  law,  especially  in  the  interpretation  of  the  phrase  "  working  days  " 
in  contracts.  In  all  of  this  educational  propaganda,  Blue  Hill  Observatory 
has  been  the  prime  mover  and  indeed  originator. 

The  library  of  the  Observatory  contains  probably  the  best  collection  of 
meteorological  books,  pamphlets,  journals,  and  records  available  to  the 
student,  outside  the  city  of  Washington.  It  has  at  present  nearly  8000 
bound  volumes  and  over  15,000  unbound  books  and  memoirs.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  Professor  E.  C  Pickering,  *65,  the  observations  and  cer- 
tain discussions  are  published  annually  as  part  of  the  Harvard  Observa- 
tory Annals,  Many  scientific  contributions  have  appeared  in  various  me- 
teorological journals  throughout  the  world  and  a  detailed  list  would  fill 
many  pages.  Courses  of  instruction  are  given,  but  chiefly  for  graduate 
students. 

The  purpose  of  the  Observatory  is  essentially  research  and  exploration 
of  the  air ;  and  yet  it  has  been  impossible  to  restrict  the  work  entirely  to 
theoretical  investigation  because  of  the  intimate  relation  between  human 
activities  and  weather ;  and  so  it  has  come  about  that  the  Observatory 
plays  no  small  part  in  serving  the  public,  a  service  which,  of  course, 
is  entirely  without  compensation.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  use  our 
knowledge  for  the  good  of  the  community.  It  would  surprise  the  readers 
of  the  Oraduates*  Magazine  to  learn  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  Ob- 
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servatory  is  of  use ;  but  a  single  illustration  mast  suffice  at  present  The 
i-ailroads  of  this  section,  steam  and  electric,  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
Sundays  and  holidays  not  excepted,  try  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Ob- 
servatory, and  use  directly  and  to  advantage,  in  the  maintenance  of  traffic 
and  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  traveling  public,  all  information 
which  can  be  given  them  concerning  weather  conditions. 

For  reasons  which  are  self-evident  the  Observatory  cannot  be  opened 
to  the  general  public,  yet  no  one  with  a  genuine  interest  in  meteorology 
has  ever  been  turned  from  the  door.  Any  graduate  of  Harvard  or  friend 
of  the  University  will,  on  making  the  fact  known,  be  admitted  and 
welcomed. 


SAMUEL  OILMAN,  AUTHOR  OF  "FAIR  HARVARD." ^ 

HENRY  WILDER  FOOTE,  VZ. 

It  is  well  for  us  not  to  forget  how  largely  the  South  was  represented  at 
Harvard  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century.  The  mercantile 
and  social  ties  between  Boston  and  Charleston  were  numerous  and  strong, 
for  the  shipmasters  from  Salem,  Boston,  and  Newport  were  familiar 
with  Charleston  Harbor,  and  many  a  New  England  youth  came  here  to 
establish  himself  in  business  as  the  representative  of  a  Northern  fii-m, 
while  there  was  a  steady  stream  of  young  men  going  North  for  their  edu- 
cation, sometimes  to  Yale  and  Princeton,  but  more  often  to  Cambridge. 
Harvard's  roll  of  graduates  between  1800  and  1860  includes  members  of 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  your  city.  Harvaixl  men  of 
the  present  generation  hardly  realized,  perhaps,  how  large  the  Southern 
contingent  at  Harvard  was  in  those  days  until  the  list  of  Harvard  gradu- 
ates who  served  the  Confederacy  was  made  up,  a  few  years  ago,  as  com- 
pletely as  tlie  inadequacy  of  the  records  permitted.  The  list,  printed  in 
the  Harvard  GhradtuUea'  Maga^iine  for  March,  1912,  showed  that  257 
graduates  or  former  students  at  Harvard  had  served  in  the  Confederate 
army,  the  large  majority  of  them  as  commissioned  officers.  Fifty-two  of 
this  number  were  killed  in  action  and  twelve  more  died  of  disease  or 
accident.  Among  these  Harvard  men  in  the  Confederate  service  there 
were  no  less  than  seventeen  general  officers,  five  of  whom  were  major- 
generals.  It  has  long  been  known  that  more  than  a  thousand  Harvard 
men  served  in  the  Union  army,  to  which  the  University  contributed  a 
great  number  of  distinguished  officers,  but  even  Harvard  men  have  gen- 
erally been  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  College  also  contributed  many 

1  Part  of  an  address  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the  Oilman  Memorial,  April  16, 
1916,  in  the  Unitarian  Choroh,  Archdale  Street,  Charleston,  S.C. 
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more  general  officers  to  the  Confederate  army  than  any  other  college  or 
university  in  the  country,  excepting  West  Point  only.  In  addition  to 
these  soldiers  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  Harvard  graduates  in 
the  civil  government  of  the  Confederacy,  including  one  of  the  senators 
from  South  Carolina. 

There  must  evidently  have  been  many  students  from  the  South  at  the 
University  dui-ing  the  half-century  preceding  the  Civil  War,  and,  as  wis 
to  be  expected,  they  were  the  natural  leaders  of  their  communities.  South 
Carolina  was  probably  represented  more  largely  than  any  other  State 
south  of  Virginia,  and  Charleston  more  largely  than  any  other  commun- 
ity in  South  Carolina.  How  appropriate  it  is,  therefore,  for  Harvard 
University  to  join  this  day  in  the  dedication  of  this  memorial  in  Charles- 
ton to  Dr.  Samuel  Oilman,  a  memorial  to  which  hundreds  of  Harvard 
men  have  gladly  contributed. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  mercantile  relations  with  Charleston  which 
brought  hither  the  New  England  youth  whom  we  commemorate  today. 
He  was  drawn  by  another  and  holier  call  than  that  of  trade  or  politics. 
It  was  an  altogether  natural  and  fitting  thing  that  this  church  should  turn 
to  Cambridge  for  a  preacher  of  liberal  religion.  The  liberal  tradition  at 
Harvard  was  one  of  the  g^ifts  bestowed  upon  it  in  its  cradle  by  the  foun- 
ders of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  so  many  of  whom  had  been 
nourished  on  tlie  strong  meat  of  independent  thought  by  those  teachers 
who  had  made  famous  the  English  Canibridge  of  the  Puritan  age.  To 
that  tradition  the  little  New  England  college  had  remained  steadfast 
throughout  the  17tli  and  18th  centuries,  and  now,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century,  it  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  that  period  of  florescence 
which  enabled  it  to  make  so  notable  a  contnbution  to  what,  half  in  play, 
half  in  pride,  we  call  '^  The  New  England  Kenaissance." 

Samuel  Oilman  owed  much  to  Harvard  College.  In  his  scholarship,  his 
love  of  lettei's,  his  high-minded  loyalty,  and  his  spirituality  he  was  typical 
of  the  era  and  environment  in  which  he  was  reared.  It  was  a  much  sim- 
pler society  than  that  of  today,  provincial  in  some  of  its  aspects,  but  its 
leaders  were  well  endowed  intellectually,  familiar  with  the  best  of  litera- 
ture, generous  in  idealism. 

Samuel  Oilman  was  born  in  Oloucester,  on  Feb.  16,  1791,  the  son  of 
Frederick  Oilman,  of  Exeter,  N.H.,  and  Abigail  Hillier  Somes,  of 
Oloucester.  His  father  had  been  a  prosperous  merchant  who  had  suf- 
fered severe  losses  by  the  capture  of  a  number  of  his  vessels  by  the  French 
in  1798,  and  who  had  died  very  soon  after.  About  1800  Samuel's  mother 
removed  from  Oloucester  to  Salem.  Hence,  when  he  entered  College  in 
the  fall  of  1807,  he  was  recorded  on  the  books  as  from  Salem.  He  grad- 
uated with  the  Class  of  1811. 
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Fortonatelj  for  us  Dr.  Gilman's  daughter,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Lippitt,  of  Wasli- 
ington,  in  the  last  decade  of  the  19th  century  gave  to  the  College  Library 
a  number  of  her  father's  letters  and  other  manuscripts  which  are  now 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Class  of  1811.  Two  tidbits  in  this  treas- 
ure-trove are  fragments  of  undergraduate  doggerel,  one  about  the  Hasty 
Pudding  Club,  of  which  he  was  a  member;  the  other  describing  several 
members  of  Harvard's  "  best  beloved  class,"  who,  in  the  verse,  are  served 
with  varieties  of  food  appropriate  to  their  characters.  It  makes  the  dis- 
tinguished orator  and  statesman,  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  more  human 
to  hear  his  classmates  call  him  '^  Ned,"  and  truly  delightful  is  this  refer- 
ence to  the  man  whom  the  world  knows  as  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Langdon 
Frothingham,  D.D.,  a  notable  but  somewhat  cold  and  austere  divine,  min- 
ister for  many  years  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston :  — 

'*  To  Frothingham  yenisoii  we  aU  wisht  to  pan 
Since  Natty  himself  is  dear  to  the  elass.'* 

Gilman's  poetical  gift  was  recognized  by  his  classmates,  who  made  him 
Class  Poet,  and  in  1815,  only  four  years  after  graduation,  he  was  the 
poet  at  the  meeting  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  had  already  acquired  some- 
thing of  a  reputation  for  verse.  In  January,  1812,  he  had  written  a  la- 
ment, in  a  somewhat  stilted,  18th-century  style,  for  a  disastrous  confla< 
gration  in  Richmond  at  which  there  had  been  distressing  loss  of  life.  In 
1815  he  was  engaged  in  translating  Florian's  ^'Gralatea."  In  1817  an  un- 
signed translation  in  verse  from  Boileau  by  him  appeared  in  the  North 
American  Review.  To  his  own  verse  might  fairly  be  applied  the  criticism 
which  he  made  of  the  poetry  of  another  Harvard  graduate  living  in 
Charleston — that  his  early  verse  was  written  under  the  influence  of  Pope 
and  his  later  verse  under  the  influence  of  Moore.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  music  with  which  ^'  Fair  Harvard  "  has  always  been  associated 
was  originally  the  setting  for  Moore's  song,  '^  Believe  me,  if  all  those  en- 
dearing young  charms." 

For  a  few  months  after  graduation  Oilman  was  in  some  mercantile 
employment  in  Boston,  for  he  writes  of  himself  as  ^^  a  counter-jumper  by 
day  and  a  gentleman  by  night,"  but  by  November,  1811,  he  had  returned 
to  the  University,  and  was  registered  as  a  resident  graduate,  for  so  divin- 
ity students  were  called  before  the  Divinity  School  was  set  off  from  the 
College  as  a  distinct  professional  school  in  1816.  In  his  year  as  a  resident 
graduate  Gilman  studied  under  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  whose  appointment  in 
1808  as  HoUis  Professor  of  Divinity  had  helped  to  precipitate  the  con- 
troversy between  the  Calvinistic  and  liberal  wings  of  New  England  Con- 
gregationalism. Though  not  yet  twenty-one,  Gilman  was  already  engaged 
to  Miss  Caroline  Howard,  three  years  his  junior.  She  had  already,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  written  a  poem  entitled  *^  Jephtha's  Rash  Vow,"  followed 
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by  another  on  "  Jairus'  Daughter,"  printed  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view. Tliroughout  life  she  knew  and  loyed  good  literature,  and  was  her- 
self a  writer  of  reputation.  The  story  of  their  first  meeting  is  a  pretty 
bit  of  romance.  She  had  gone  to  Cambridge  for  some  social  eyent  at 
which  he  was  present.  In  a  game  of  forfeits  he  found  himself  called 
upon  to  recite  a  bit  of  poetry  and  gaye  the  opening  lines  of  "  Jephthah's 
Rash  Vow,"  not  knowing  that  the  authoress  stood  before  him.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  his  courtship.  She  sailed  from  Boston  on  October  27, 
1811,  for  Savannah,  to  spend  the  winter,  and  among  his  papers  are 
twenty-five  letters  written  to  her  during  his  year  as  a  resident  graduate. 
They  give  a  vivid  idea  of  the  rather  sentimental  and  dreamy  young  man, 
deeply  in  love  with  a  girl  of  exceptional  capacity,  as  well  as  of  the  life  of 
Cambridge  at  that  period.  His  letters  deal  with  his  studies,  his  social  life, 
and  the  literary  gossip  of  the  time. 

The  meagreness  of  the  theological  training  of  the  period  is  also  shown 
in  these  letters.  Oilman  studied  Hebrew,  the  Greek  Testament,  ethics 
and  philosophy,  and  sermon  writing  for  a  few  months,  and  got  all  the 
College  had  to  give  him  in  the  way  of  professional  training.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  he  turned  to  teaching  for  a  while ;  for  two  or  three  years  at 
a  school  in  Boston,  then  from  1817  to  1819  as  tutor  in  mathematics  at 
Harvard.  His  heart,  however,  was  set  on  the  ministry,  as  is  evident  from 
an  episode  amusingly  recounted  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Miss  How- 
ard on  Feb.  23, 1817.  "  I  have  preached  today  again  at  Mr.  Thacher's 
[the  Octagon  meeting-house  in  Church  Green,  Boston].  Dr.  Ware  who 
engaged  to  supply  them  during  his  absence  at  10  Dolls,  per  Sabbath,  en- 
gaged me  last  Sunday  and  this.  Last  Sunday  I  arrived  into  town  too  late 
for  a  morning  service  and  the  people  went  to  other  meetings.  I  have  had 
a  few  jokes  from  the  President  [Earkland]  about  my  dreams  and  visions 
while  the  good  people  of  Church  Green  were  waiting  very  patiently  for 
the  bread  of  life.  ..." 

£arly  in  1819  he  went  South  to  preach  as  a  candidate  in  the  Second 
Independent  Church  at  Charleston.  He  spent  a  considerable  period  here, 
experienced  a  severe  attack  of  yellow  fever,  and  was  invited  to  settle  as 
minister  of  the  church.  He  returned  to  New  England,  was  married  on 
Oct  14,  1819,  and  soon  afterwards  journeyed  overland  again  to  this  city, 
a  journey  of  eleven  days.  On  Dec.  1  of  that  year  he  was  ordained  minister 
of  this  church.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Tucker- 
man,  D.D.,  of  Charlestown.  Oilman's  classmate,  the  Rev.  Jared  Sparks, 
later  President  of  Harvard  and  a  distinguished  historian,  also  had  part 
in  the  service,  having  been  himself  bat  a  few  months  before  ordained 
minister  of  the  Independent  Church  of  Baltimore,  on  which  occasion 
Channing  had  preached  his  famous  '^  Baltimore  Sermon." 
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It  is  not  easy  to  make  any  adequate  report  of  Dr.  Oilman's  services  to 
the  city  of  Charleston  daring  the  nearly  forty  years  of  his  pastorate.  The 
quiet  life  of  a  studious  minister  devoted  to  his  pastoral  work,  while  it 
may  be  of  the  highest  value  to  the  community,  offers  little  material  in 
tlie  way  of  stirring  incident  or  romantic  episode  for  the  biographer.  Dr. 
Gilman's  labors  were  not  confined  to  the  limits  of  his  parish.  He  was 
deeply  loved  and  honored  by  his  parbhioners.  His  mother,  then  visiting 
Charleston,  could  write  to  his  sister  on  April  10, 1826,  "...  How  often 
do  I  wish  you  were  seated  on  one  of  the  •  •  .  benches  listening  to  the 
good  advice  given  in  the  mildest  possible  manner  by  your  dear  brother. 
•  .  .  His  Parrish  almost  adore  him.  Many,  very  many,  that  is  averse  to 
his  Doctrine  say  he  is  a  good  man."  The  truth  is  that  outside  his  parish 
his  pure  and  noble  character  made  him  universally  respected.  His  read- 
ing  was  wide  and  various  and  his  own  literary  activities  also  continued. 
On  June  1,  1820,  he  spent  "  eax  hours  writing  hymns  for  the  New  York 
collection,''  in  July  "  six  hours  and  more  translating  hymns  from  the  Ger- 
man." In  1822  and  1823  he  was  writing  articles  for  denominational 
and  literary  periodicals.  In  March,  1824,  he  received  the  first  number 
of  the  Christian  Examiner,  a  periodical  to  which  he  later  frequently 
contributed  and  which  ran  through  most  of  the  19th  century,  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  New  England  Unitarians.  The  same  month  he  began  an  article 
on  '^  New  England  Singing  Schools "  which  he  finished  in  May,  1824, 
and  soon  after  published  anonymously  Under  the'  title  "  The  Village 
Choir."  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  picture  of  New  England  of  about 
1800  and  was  undoubtedly  based  upon  his  experience  at  Atkinson,  N.H. 
It  was  highly  praised  by  James  Russell  Lowell,  and  may  be  read  today, 
in  Gilman's  collected  papers  entitled  CantrilnUums  to  Literature,  with 
much  interest  by  those  curious  as  to  the  customs  of  New  England  a  cen- 
tury  ago.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  doubtless  the  foremost  liter- 
ary figure  in  the  city,  with  the  possible  exception  of  his  gifted  wife,  who 
was  even  more  widely  known  for  her  writings  than  he  was  for  his.  It 
was  not  merely  that  they  preserved  the  studious  habits  and  love  of 
literature  of  their  youth :  they  were  also  a  centre  of  influence  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  Humanities.  His  literary  ability  was  drawn  upon  for 
special  sermons,  for  prefaces,  memoirs,  book  reviews,  essays  before  the 
Charleston  Club ;  and  for  occasional  poems,  such  as  an  ode  for  the  New 
England  Society  at  Charleston ;  an  ode  on  the  death  of  John  C.  Calhoun, 
written  at  the  request  of  the  Faculty  of  Columbian  College,  and  sung  at 
Calhoun's  obsequies  in  Columbia ;  and  a  song  for  the  Washington  Light 
Infantry  at  Charleston  of  which  he  was  chaplain  for  sixteen  years. 

Gilman  returned  to  New  England  every  two  or  three  years  for  his  vaca- 
tions, and  these  journeys  bore  considerable  literary  fruit  for  himself  and 
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his  wife.  The  storj  of  how  he  revisited  Salem  in  the  vain  hope  of  seeing 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  is  reprinted  in  his  Cantributians  to  Literature, 
The  most  famous  of  aU  his  writings  was  produced  on  one  of  these  jour- 
neysy  when  in  1836,  in  the  course  of  his  Northern  visit,  he  wrote  the  ode 
which  we  know  as  '*  Fair  Harvai*d  "for  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  College,  held  on  Sept.  8,  of  that  year.  The  poem  was,  it  is  said, 
written  at  short  notice  in  answer  to  a  request  for  a  song  appropriate  to  the 
coming  anniversary,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilman  were  guests  of  Judge 
Fay,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Gilman.  Mrs.  Gilman  that  sum- 
mer was  writing  a  series  of  letters,  presumably  for  publication  in  a 
Charleston  paper,  describing  their  journey  north  from  Old  Point  Comfort 
to  Washington,  Baltimore,  New  York,  Niagara,  and  down  through  New 
England.  These  ^'  Notes  of  a  Northern  Excursion,"  published  later  under 
the  title  '*  Poetry  of  Traveling,"  give  an  entertaining  picture  of  the  sea- 
board States  at  a  period  when  one  ti*aveled  from  Schenectady  to  Utica 
by  canal  boat  and  could  describe  Canandaigua,  New  York,  as  '^  a  western 
town."  But  for  us  the  most  interesting  of  all  Mrs.  Gilman's  letters  is  that 
containing  her  description  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  Harvard  College, 
and  of  the  first  singing  of  '^  Fair  Harvard."  The  letter  was  evidently 
written  from  Fay  house,  for  she  writes  that  '^  the  noble  elm  of  Washing- 
ton, the  tree  beneath  which  his  tent  was  pitched  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  (sic  !)  is  waving  quietly  in  the  breeze  not  far  from  my  window." 
The  exercises  were  held  in  the  First  Parish  Church,  according  to  the 
custom  which  prevailed  until  Sanders  Theatre  was  built  after  the  Civil 
War.  Mrs.  Gilman  laments  the  disappearance  of  *^  the  old  Puritan  meet- 
ing-house "  which  she  had  known  in  her  girlhood,  and  which  three  years 
before  had  given  place  to  the  '*  elegant  and  classical  structure  "  which 
still  faces  the  College  gates.  The  exercises  themselves  were  very  simple, 
consisting  of  an  invocation  by  the  Rev.  Ezra  Ripley,  of  Concord,  of  the 
Class  of  1776,  then  more  than  ninety  years  old  ;  an  Ode —  "  Fair  Har- 
vard "  —  sung  by  a  chorus ;  a  Discourse  by  President  Quincy,  review- 
ing the  early  history  of  the  College ;  a  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Ho- 
mer, of  the  Class  of  1777 ;  the  doxology,  and  a  benediction.  President 
Humphrey,  of  Amherst,  was  apparently  the  only  representative  from 
another  college.  At  the  alumni  gaUiering  in  the  afternoon  the  oldest  class 
represented  was  that  of  1774,  though  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1759 
was  still  living.  It  is  interesting  to  us  to  note  that  a  young  man  who  was 
present  that  day  as  a  member  of  Uie  Junior  class  in  College,  who  heard 
Samuel  Oilman's  Ode  sung  for  the  first  time,  died  only  three  months  ago, 
the  oldest  living  graduate,  James  Lloyd  Wellington,  '38. 

Mrs.  Gilman  describes  the  occasion  with  a  just  pride  in  her  husband's 
part  in  it,  but  neither  of  them  can  have  guessed  its  full  significance,  nor 
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have  realized  that  this  Ode,  written  abnost  by  chance,  would  prove  his 
strongest  claim  on  the  remembrance  and  affection  of  Harvard  men  for 
decades  to  come.  Harvard  has  grown  mightily  from  the  little  college  of 
that  day,  and  has  become  more  rich  and  powerful  than  Samuel  Gilman 
could  ever  have  dreamed  for  her,  but  not  one  of  her  thousands  of  sons 
has  gone  forth  since  that  September  day  in  1836  unfamiliar  with  Gil- 
man's  Ode.  It  is  the  noblest  college  song  yet  written  in  America,  a 
hymn  in  spirit  if  not  in  form,  stately,  dignified,  suited  to  the  '^  jubilee  " 
and  the  *'  festival-rites "  for  which  it  was  written,  but  touched  with  a 
warmth  of  emotion  which  makes  it  an  uplifting  conclusion  for  every 
Harvard  f estivaL  That  Harvard  was  not  nnappreciative  of  Samuel  Gil- 
man's  literary  achievements,  as  well  as  of  his  honorable  and  useful  life, 
is  shown  by  the  bestowal  upon  him  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
the  next  year  (1837),  when  he  was  forty-six  years  old. 

In  1852  the  reconstruction  of  the  church  on  Archdale  Street  was  be- 
gun. Dr.  Gilman  preached  the  last  sermon  in  the  structure,  which  had 
come  down  from  Revolutionary  days,  from  the  text,  '^  Old  things  are 
passed  away.''  The  beautiful  new  edifice,  which  still  retains  the  outer 
walls  of  the  earlier  structure,  with  a  new  interior,  was  a  great  joy  to 
him,  the  crown  and  glory  of  his  ministry.  It  was  not  completed  till  1854 
and  he  lived  to  preach  in  it  less  than  four  years,  for  his  death  occurred 
quite  unexpectedly  on  Feb.  9, 1858,  at  Kingston,  Mass.,  where  he  and 
Mrs.  Gilman  had  gone  to  visit  one  of  their  daughters,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  C.  J.  Bowen,  then  settled  there.  In  death  his  mind  returned  to  his 
people  in  Charleston,  and  almost  his  last  words  were  a  message  which  he 
dictated  to  his  congregation  :  ''  Tell  them  that  I  have  no  other  wish  but 
for  the  good  of  the  church,  whetlier  in  sickness  or  health,  in  life  or 
death."  His  funeral  was  held  on  Feb.  17,  attended  by  such  crowds  that 
many  persons  were  obliged  to  stand  outside  in  the  street  and  cemetery. 
His  death  brought  widespread  mourning  to  the  city,  and  the  Courier  de- 
clared that  it  was  the  most  solemn  funeral  held  in  South  Carolina  since 
that  of  Calhoun.  He  lies  in  the  beautiful  churchyard  dose  to  the  south 
wall  of  the  church  he  loved. 

Samuel  Gilman  was  singularly  guileless  and  childlike  in  character,  but 
with  the  deep  wisdom  which  accompanies  such  childlikeness.  He  was 
animated  by  a  large  faith  in  humanity  and  by  deep  sympathy  for  his 
fellow  men.  He  was  broad  and  catholic  in  vision,  a  lover  of  learning  and 
of  letters,  described  by  one  who  knew  him  well  as  "  completely  and  hab- 
itually consecrated  to  the  fulfilment  of  every  duty."  The  remembrance 
of  such  a  life  is  a  blessed  heritage  for  this  church  and  community,  and 
the  University  from  which  he  graduated  and  the  praise  of  which  he  so 
sweetly  sung  gladly  brings  her  tribute  of  love  and  of  honor  to  his  memory. 
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<<  Make  the  stndenty  not  the  coarse,  the  anit  of  education."  This  is  the 
heart  of  Pres.  Lowell's  plans  for  improving  college  training.  He  wants 
to  see  Harvard  College  produce  educated  men,  not  merely  individuals 
labeled  as  having  passed  a  prescribed  number  of  courses.  This,  at  bottom, 
is  the  purpose  of  the  rules  concerning  the  choice  of  electives  (some  in- 
structors have  considered  the  mastering  of  the  rules  as  the  best  mental 
discipline  they  ever  had);  such  is  the  purpose  of  the  oral  examinations  in 
French  and  Grerman  (tests,  by  the  way,  remarkably  illuminating  to  the 
examiners  as  to  the  ignorance  of  students  in  many  matters  other  than 
French  or  German)  ;  such,  also,  the  reason  for  the  tutorial  system  and 
the  general  examinations  in  History,  Grovemment,  and  Economics^  and 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Committee  on  Students'  Use  of  English.  To 
achieve  thb  same  happy  result,  of  real  education,  Mr.  Gustav  PoUak 
advocates,  in  the  Nation^  a  prescribed  course  of  120  weekly  lectures,  in 
which  students  shall  be  told  the  names  and  the  significance  of  great  lead- 
ers in  all  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Wholly  admirable  are  all  these  plots  to  induce  students  to  learn  those 
things  which  they  want  not  to  learn,  perhaps  because  they  seem  to  them 
to  serve  "  no  practical  purpose,"  but  for  the  knowledge  of  which  they  will 
be  happier,  at  odd  moments,  all  the  rest  of  their  lives.  These  plans  will 
all,  however,  prove  ineffectual,  unless  we  endeavor  to  carry  them  out  on 
the  method  suggested  by  Pres.  Hadley.  ^'  The  first  tiling  to  do  to  help 
these  boys,"  he  said  to  the  Yale  alumni  of  Hartford,  referring  to  students 
who  have  no  profession  in  view,  '^  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  teaching. 
We  must  get  better  men ;  and  to  do  this  we  must  pay  larger  salaries." 
(Think  of  a  college  President  making  such  a  remark !)  ^<  If  by  teaching 
fewer  subjects  we  can  so  organize  our  work  that  we  can  pay  larger  sala- 
ries, it  will  be  good  economy.  The  man  counts  for  more  than  the  sub- 
ject." Wise  words,  these,  and  true,  and  if  Tale  should  act  upon  them  it 
will  be  Yale,  not  Harvard,  which  turns  out  educated  men.  Our  plans  are 
paper  plans,  and  will  never  be  more  than  dead  f  ormulte  until  we  procure 
men  to  vitalize  them.  If  the  course  is  to  be  no  longer  the  final  test  of  the 
education  of  the  student,  is  it  not  time,  also,  to  check  the  tendency  to 
make  the  degree  the  final  test  of  the  fitness  of  the  instructor  ? 

The  undergraduate,  dipping  into  the  Classics,  is  not  likely  to  be  stimu- 
lated to  further  study  of  Greek  literature  by  an  instructor  who  has  earned 
his  degree  of  Ph.D.  —  and  his  instructorship  —  by  three  years  spent  in 
earnestly  tracking  an  elusive  preposition.  Such  a  man  has  forgotten  liter- 
ature, except  as  a  vast  maze  in  which  may  be  traced  the  life-history  of 
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the  preposition.  As  well  ask  him  to  inspire  andergradoates  with  the  gloiy 
of  Homer  as  to  expect  the  student  of  earthworms  to  interpret  for  would- 
be  artists  the  sublimity  of  nature.  He  is  one  of  that  vast  army  who,  as  a 
humane  professor  recently  put  it,  '^  has  reduced  Sophocles  to  a  mess  of 
optatives."  Nor  is  it  the  Classics  only  which  suffer  from  the  corse  of  the 
dehumanized  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  although  they  suffer  most,  since,  in 
these  progressive  days,  they  are  most  under  the  suspicion  of  being  ^^  un- 
practicaL''  There  are  instructors  who  see  Chaucer  primarily  as  a  gram- 
marian, and  who  look  at  composition  as  mere  rhetoric,  totally  discon- 
nected from  life ;  there  are  others  whose  interest  in  GU>vemment  ceases 
after  the  year  1603 ;  others  to  whom  Economics  means  nothing  more 
than  a  field  of  philosophical  speculation,  where  to  apply  theory  to  prac- 
tice is  to  spoil  the  game. 

Most  Doctors  of  Philosophy  are  learned ;  few  are  wise.  And  it  takes 
a  wise  man  to  educate  the  modem  undergraduate.  The  Doctor  who  has 
preserved  his  human  wisdom  along  with  his  narrow  scholarship  is  the  best 
of  all  teachers,  but,  for  undergraduate  work,  it  should  be  the  wisdom,  not 
the  learning,  that  gets  him  the  job.  (In  the  graduate  schools  the  problem 
is  different  —  but  of  that  another  time.)  The  boy  in  college,  if  he  is  eager 
about  anything,  is  eager  to  gather  bits  of  knowledge  which  will  be  of 
practical  use.  The  really  big  teacher  Can  make  him  eager  to  gather,  also, 
those  other  bits  of  knowledge  which  will  make  his  life  richer  and  happier 
—  and  without  them,  without  the  amenities,  no  man  can  be  called  really 
educated.  A  single  James  Russell  LoweU  did  more  to  educate  college 
youth  than  all  the  pedantic  Doctors  of  tihe  last  ten  years  will  ever  do. 
Let  us,  as  Pros.  Hadley  suggested,  teach  fewer  subjects  in  the  College  if 
we  can  thereby  afford  to  get  better  teachers  —  for  in  the  education  of  the 
undergraduate  one  good  teacher  is  worth  a  thousand  good  rules,  and  a 
course  cannot  be  good  without  a  good  teacher. 


MEDALLIC   HARVARD. 

DR.  MALCX)LM  STORER,  '85. 

For  some  years  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  get  together  a  represen- 
tative collection  of  the  various  medals  connected  in  any  way  with  Har- 
vard University.  Financial  considerations  prevented  this  collection  being 
made  by  the  University  library.  It  has  accordingly  been  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  me  to  make  Harvardiana  a  prominent  feature  in  the  great  collec- 
tion of  Massachusetts  medals,  numbering  now  some  1800  pieces,  that  is 
being  graduaUy  acquired  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  As 
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always  happens  when  one  begins  to  specialize  in  any  subject  the  field 
rapidly  broadens.  When  I  began  I  supposed  I  might  get  together  some 
score  or  so  of  Harvard  medals,  but  we  have  already  115  of  them,  and  I 
am  sure  the  list  is  by  no  means  exhausted.  Let  me  here  acknowledge  the 
debt  of  the  society  to  the  many  Harvard  dubs  that  have  either  presented 
us  with  their  medals  or  allowed  us  to  buy  them,  with  the  understanding 
that  they  shall,  of  course,  never  leave  our  possession. 

Compared  with  other  universities  Harvard  ranks  well  in  the  number 
of  medallic  rewards  she  offers  for  scholarly  prowess,  in  most  cases  with 
a  substantial  monetary  prize  as  well.  They  are  eight  in  number,  the  old- 
est being  the  Bowdoin  Prizes.  Under  the  will  of  Gov.  James  Bowdoin, 
1745,  who  died  in  1790,  £400  was  given  to  the  "  University  of  Cam- 
bridge," the  interest  on  which  sum  (increased  by  $15,000  in  1901  by  his 
descendant,  George  Sullivan  Bowdoin)  should  be  ^'  annually  applied  in 
the  way  of  premiums  for  the  advancement  of  useful  and  polite  literature 
among  the  residents,  as  well  graduates  as  undergraduates,  of  the  Uni- 
versity." At  present  there  are  five  Bowdoin  prize  medals  ^ven  to  under- 
graduates, in  each  case  with  $50  to  $250  in  addition ;  and  three  to  grad- 
uate students,  with  $200  in  addition.  The  Bowdoin  medal  is  as  follows : 

Ob.  JACOBVS  BOWDOIN  ARMIQ  A.  A.  PRAES.  S.R.S.  LL.D.  REIP. 
MASS.  GVB.  (Armi^er  Academiae  Amerioanae  Praeses  Socias  Regriae 
SocietatJs.)  Bust  to  left.  Below,  NATVS  A.D.  MDCCXXVI/MOR- 
TVVS  A.D.  MDCCXO. 

Rx.  In  wreath  of  oak  and  lanrel  SENATVS/ACADEMICVS/CANTA- 
BRIGIENSIS  /  EX  TESTAMENTO  V.C.  /  JACOBI  BOWDOIN/ 
HAEO  PRAEMIA/BENE  MERENTI.  (47mm.  We  have  it  in  pew- 
ter and  copper  gilt.) 

In  1817  Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  merchant  of  Boston,  founded  the 
Boylston  prizes  for  elocution,  in  memory  of  his  uncle,  Nicholas  Boylston, 
who  endowed  the  professorship  of  Oratory.  At  first  there  was,  appar- 
ently, no  medal  connected  with  the  prizes,  but,  although  there  is  no  ref- 
erence to  it  in  the  Catalogue,  it  is  evident  that  in  his  will  (1828)  Mr. 
Boylston  left  further  money  to  the  College  as  the  medal  shows : 

Ob.    ♦WARD  NICHOLAS   BOYLSTON* /ELOQUENTIiE  FAUTOR 

Bust  to  right.   Signed  MITCHELL  So.  Below,  NAT.  MDCCXLIV. 

MORT.  MDCCCXXVIII. 
Rx.    In  wreath  SENATUS  /  ACADEMICUS  /  CANTABRIGIENSIS  /EX 

TESTAMENTO /W.  N.  BOYLSTON/HOC  PRAEMIUM /BENE 

MERENTI 

Lejfend  ACTIO  ORATIONIS   LUMEN    (38mm.  White  metal.) 

Mr.  Boylston  also  founded  the  Boylston  Medical  Prize  (now  of  $300 
and  a  medal)  for  the  best  dissertation  on  a  question  of  medical  science 
proposed  by  the  Boylston  Medical  Committee,  of  which  the  following  is 
the  medal: 
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Ob.    W.  N.  BOYLSTON  SCHOL-ffll  MEDICINiB  FUNDATOR  (roBette) 

Boat  to  left.  Signed  W.  WYON.  SC. 
Rz.    Blank.    (45mm.    Bronze.  Gilt.  Tin.) 

Although  this  medal  was  given  for  a  time  it  was  finally  withdrawn 
and  not  issaed  for  many  years,  as  it  was  felt  that  while  fundator  was 
excellent  Latin,  implying  *'  Benefactor,"  it  too  forcibly  suggested  that  he 
was  the  actual  founder  of  the  Medical  SchooL  Hence  in  1915  a  new  die 
was  prepared,  exactly  like  the  old  one,  but  with  the  word  faiUor  instead 
oi  fundator  J  and  this  medal  is  now  awarded  for  dissertations  of  especial 
merit. 

Other  University  prizes  are  the  Pasteur  medal : 

Ob.    REPUBLIQUE  FRANQAISE.   Laoieated  female  bust  to  left.  Signed 

O.  ROTY. 
Rx.   UNIVERSITE/HARVARD/-/MEDAILLE/PASTEUR.    In  field  to 

left  a  bundle  of  oak,  palm  and  lanrel  on  which  a  tablet  with  1898. 

Ex.  A  DESAIDE  EDIT  58mm.   SUver. 

'^  In  1898  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin  founded  a  prize  for  debating  in 
the  form  of  a  medal  to  he  awarded  to  the  successful  contestant  in  an  an- 
nual debate  on  a  suhject  drawn  from  contemporary  French  peptics." 

The  Coolidge  Debating  Medal:  In  1899  Hon.  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
gave  the  University  $5000,  "  the  income  of  which  shall  he  devoted  to  the 
establishment  of  prizes  for  debating."  In  1911  the  Advisory  Committee 
of  Debating  voted  to  award,  in  addition  to  $100,  a  gold  medal  known  as 
the  Coolidge  Debating  Medal  to  the  participants  in  the  Harvard-Yale 
and  Harvard-Princeton  debates,  and  silver  medals  to  the  alternates. 

Ob.    A  bnst  to  right  inscribed  on  chest  CICERO 

Rx.    Blank.    28mm.    Irregular  planchet.    €k>ld.    Silver. 

The  Lloyd  McEim  Garrison  Medal  was  founded  by  the  Class  of  '88 
in  memory  of  their  classmate  who  died  in  1900.  The  prize  consists  of 
$100  and  a  silver  medal  for  the  best  poem  chosen  by  the  Department  of 
£nglish : 

Ob.  Between  tall  nprigbt  lighted  lamps  the  seal  of  Harrard  bonnd  with  ribbons 
oyer  LLOYD  MoKIM  GARRISON /MEDAL /AWARDED  TO.  Be- 
low,  a  tablet  for  name. 

Rz.   The  Muse  of  Poetry  with  lyre,  inspired  by  rising  sun.    64mm.    Silver. 
Rectangolar  with  rounded  top.    By  V.  D.  BRENNER  (inonsed.) 

An  annual  prize  of  $35,  or  a  medal,  is  to  be  awarded  according  to 
the  bequest  of  Charles  J.  Wbter,  to  the  student  who  passes  examinations 
with  the  highest  combined  average  in  mathematics  and  music  The  dies 
for  this  medal  have  not  been  made  as  yet. 

In  1898  Julian  W.  Mack,  LL.B.  '87,  established  the  James  Barr 
Ames  Prize  Fund,  with  an  award  every  four  years  of  $400  or  more  and 
a  silver  medal  for  a  meritorious  book  or  essay  upon  a  legal  subject  The 
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present  Ames  medal  bears  the  bust  of  Sir  Edward  Coke.  A  new  die  is 
being  prepared  with  the  head  of  Dean  Ames. 

This  completes  the  list  of  the  academic  medals.  They  are  aU,  be  it 
noted,  the  result  of  priyate  munificence. 

There  is  a  little  piece  got  up  in  connection  with  the  125th  anniyersary 
of  HoUis  Hall.  I  think,  however,  that  this  was  not  issued  by  the  Univer- 
sity: 

Ob.    In  laurels  a  buildiner.  Below,  HOLLIS  HALL. 

Rx.    In  laurels  a  torch  resting  on  ribbon  inscribed  1763  1913. 

Below,   160th   ANNIVERSARY   CELEBRATION/ OP/ HOLLIS 
HALL/ laurels.    (d9ium.  Copper.    By  Whitehead  Hoag  Co.) 

A  number  of  other  Harvard  buildings,  such  as  Memorial  Hall,  Massa- 
chusetts Hall,  and  various  gates,  have  been  commemorated  upon  medals. 

Medals  have  been  struck  in  honor  of  a  number  of  professors  and  men 
connected  with  Harvard  in  one  capacity  or  another,  among  others  those 
of :  Ames,  J.  B.,  Professor  of  Law ;  Adams,  J.  Q.,  Professor  of  Rhet- 
oric (6) ;  Agassiz,  L.,  Professor  of  Zoology  (4)  ;  Amory,  B.,  lecturer ; 
Beck,  Charles,  Professor  of  Latin  (on  a  badge  of  Post  56,  6.A.R.) ; 
Bowdoin,  James,  benefactor ;  Boylston,  W.  N.,  benefactor ;  Chadwick, 
J.  R.,  lecturer ;  Child,  F.  J.,  Professor  of  English ;  Channing,  W.  E.,  Fel- 
low ;  Davis,  J.,  Fellow ;  Eliot,  C.  W.,  President  (5) ;  Everett,  E.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  (5)  ;  Emerson,  R.  W.,  Overseer,  preacher ;  Plliot,  Samuel, 
Overseer ;  Gray,  Asa,  Professor  of  Botany ;  Green,  S.  A.,  Overseer ;  Hall, 
G.  S.,  instructor ;  Hancock,  John,  Treasurer ;  Holmes,  O.  W.,  Professor 
of  Anatomy ;  Lawrence,  A.,  founder  of  Scientific  School ;  Lewis,  Wins- 
low,  Overseer ;  Longfellow,  H.  W.,  Professor  of  Belles-Lettres ;  Lowell, 
J.  R.,  Professor  of  Belles-Lettres ;  Norton,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  History 
of  Art ;  Paine,  J.  K.,  Professor  of  Music ;  Parkman,  F.,  Fellow ;  Rini- 
mer.  Dr.  W.  L.,  lecturer ;  Roosevelt,  T.,  Overseer ;  Rosenau,  Dr.  M.  J., 
Professor ;  Sargent,  C.  S.,  Professor  of  Arboriculture ;  Sargent,  D.  A., 
Director  Hemenway  Gymnasium ;  Storer,  H.  R.,  lecturer ;  Sumner,  C, 
instructor ;  Shurtleff,  N.  B.,  Overseer ;  Warren,  E.  H.,  Professor  of  Law ; 
Webster,  Daniel,  Overseer ;  Wendell,  B.,  Professor  of  English ;  Whittier, 
J.  G.,  Overseer;  Wolcott,  R.,  Overseer.  In  the  case  of  most  of  these 
medals  of  Harvard  Professors  no  connection  with  the  University  is  ob- 
vious :  in  others  it  is  most  emphatically  so,  as  with  those  of  Bowdoin  and 
Boylston,  already  described.  Here,  too,  would  come  the  medals  of  Presi- 
dent Eliot: 

Ob.    CHARLES  WILLIAM  ELIOT  PRESIDENT  OP  HARVARD 

UNIVERSITY. 

Bust  to  left. 
Rx.    Main  gate  and  baildingg.   At  bottom  seal  of  Univei^ity  diriding 

L.  DESCHAMFS  and  MCMCU.  (81mm.  Bronze.) 
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Ob.  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  LL.D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  HARVARD.  lo 
field,  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY.  Bust  to  left.  On  trancation,  COPY- 
RIGHT. 1908.    BY  W.H.  WHITE  (inoosed). 

Rx.    Plain  (214inm.  Bronxe.)  

Ob.    Boat  to  left.   To  left,  CIOUCCC/J  •  XVHIL    To  right,  MDCCCL/ 

xxxxniL 

Rx.  In  dosed  lanrel  wreatb,  CAROLO/GVILIELMO  •  EUOT/ VNIVERSI- 
TATIS/HARVADIANAE  •  (ate)  /  VIGESIMVM  •  QVINTVM/IAM  • 
ANNVM /PRAESIDI/OB  •  EXIMIA  •  EIVS  •  MERITA /-/A.M.D. 
CCCLXXXXim/ALVMNL  At  sides,  torches  on  which  seroU  and 
wreath.  (d5mm.  Bronxe.  Suppiessed  on  aooonnt  of  the  mistake  in  ^>ell- 
ing.) 

Ob.    Boat  to  left. 

Rx.  Blank.  (2&nm.  Irregnlar  planchet.  White  metal.  By  Whitehead  Hoa^ 
Co.) 

Ob.    Bnsttoleft.    To  right  a  seal  oyer  1912. 

Rx.    Blank.  (190x150mm.  Oral.  Plaster.  By  H.  G.  Dorr.  Gilded.) 

Another  essentially  Harvard  medal  is  that  of  Prof.  Gray : 

Ob.    ASA  •  GRAY  /M.D.CCC.LXXXTV.  Bust  to  left.  Aboye,  in  wreath  of 

flowers,  the  seal  of  Harrard. 
Rx.    Blank.  (Rectangular  medallion  at  the  Herbarinm.  By  St.  Gaodens.) 

So  too  is  that  of  Prof.  J.  E.  Paine : 

Ob.    Bnst  to  left.  Below  on  ribbon,  JOHN  ENOWLES  PAINK 

Below,  shield  of  Harvard  crossed  by  bar  of  mnsio  on  scroll.^ 
Rx.    HARVARD  MUSICAL  CLUB/n898*  Lanrel  wreath.  (43mm.  Bronze.) 

Or  that  of  Prof.  D.  A.  Sargent: 

Ob.    DUDLEY  •  ALLEN  •  SARGENT  •  PIONEER  •  IN    PHYSICAL  - 

EDUCATION. 

Bnst  to  left.  Behind,  1907.  Signed  R.  TAIT  McEENZIE. 
Rx.    Five  seals  of  the  Uniyersity  in  line.  Above,  A /RECOGNITION /BY 

HIS /FRIENDS  AND  STUDENTS  Below,  AWARDED  TO/  • 

(50mm.  Gilt  bronze.   On  edge,  bronze.   Strcok  on  the  S5th  annirersary  of 

his  activity  as  teacher.) 

Or  this  one  of  Prof.  E.  H.  Warren : 

Ob.  Medal  in  shape  of  open  book  on  which  seal  of  Harvard  between  WARREN 
and  LAW  CLUB   (33x28mm.    Bronze.) 

Besides  these  medals  of  professors  there  are  medals  of  some  hundred 
graduates  of  Harvard,  or  men  upon  whom  she  has  bestowed  honorary 
degrees.  Specimens  of  most  of  these  medals  are  in  the  College  Library. 
I  have,  of  course,  made  no  attempt  to  collect  the  many  Harvard  men  who 
have  received  the  medals  which  might  also  be  bestowed  upon  anybody  by 
various  learned  societies,  etc. 

Passing  on  to  the  medals  more  intimately  connected  with  undergrad- 
uate life  we  find  that  for  the  most  part  they  are  of  various  clubs  and 
societies,  each  member  of  which  is  supposed  to  own  one ;  and  what  more 
suitable  memento  of  college  activity  could  one  have  than  a  medal  in 
Perennial  Brass !  It  b  largely  the  somewhat  fugitive  character  of  these 
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medals  that  has  led  me  to  attempt  to  get  them  together  for  permanent 

preservation  at  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.   What  could  he 

more  tantalising,  for  instance,  than  this  piece  that  I  picked  np  recently : 

Ob.    Upon  the  obyene  of  an  old-iaahioned  large  cent  a  strnok  diamond  in  which 

a  scroll  with  legend  AKE  and  below  HARVARD.   In  angles  four  stan. 
Rx. 

I  woald  give  a  good  deal  to  know  when  and  whj  this  was  stmck.  Possi- 
bly some  very  old  **  Dickey  '^  man  can  tell  me.  It  is  the  only  specimen  I 
have  ever  seen  and  is  very  possibly  unique. 

The  oldest  Harvard  club  medal  is  very  appropriately  that  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  only  Harvard  medal  habitually 
worn  as  a  watch-charm. 

Ob.    S.  P.   SEPTEMBER  5/1781. 

Rz.    ♦BK.  In  npper  left-hand  comer  a  hand  pointing  at  three  start.  (16x16mm. 
Silver.  All  engrayed.) 

There  are  a  number  of  Harvard  Phi  Beta  Kappa  medals  with  a  varying 

number  of  stars,  described  in  Mr.  Lane's  Catalogue  of  the  Harvard 

Chapter. 

Another  old  Harvard  medal  is  that  of  the  Porcellian  Club,  founded  in 

1789.  This  medal  was  not  used,  however,  until  1800 : 

Ob.    A  heart-shaped  nlyer  mMX  ei^raved  PORCELLIAN/ CLUB /INSTI- 
TUTED/1789. 

In  1831  the  club  adopted  its  present  medal : 

Ob.    On  crossed  swords,  DUM  VIVIMUS  VIVAMUS.  In  field,  PORCEL- 

LIAN/panel/  CLUB/1831. 
Rx.   FIDE  ET  AMICITIA/P.C.    K.S.T. 

In  field,  Greek  letters  over  boar's  head,  clasped  hands,  and  casque. 

Below  on  label,  1791    1808   (17mm.  Octagonal.  Silyer.) 

The  beantif al  medal  of  the  Hasty  Pudding  dates  from  about  this  time : 
Ob.    CONCORDIA  DISCORS.  Sphinx  on  wreath.  Below,  1795. 
Rx.    H.P.C.     Two  hands  helping:  themselves  from  pot.     Below  on  ribbon, 
SEGES  TOTIS  RESPONDET.   (38mm.  Octagonal.  Silver.) 
I  wonder  whether  Washington  Allston,  1800,  designed  this  medal.  He 
was  secretary  of  the  Pudding  at  about  the  time  the  medal  was  adopted 
and  the  many  sketches  with  which  he  embellished  the  records  hint  that 
his  artistic  mind  was  already  quite  active. 

Other  early  medals  are  those  of  the  Pierian,  '08,  and  that  of  the  Med. 
Fac,  '48. 

Ob.    AflagrononribbononwhichUN  POUR  TOUS  ET  TOUS  POUR  UN. 
Rx.   A  chevron  on  which  M  6  F  Ex.  1848.     (42Xd3mm.     Silver.    Shield- 
shaped.) 

This  was  given  us  as  being  the  medal  of  the  mysterious  "  Med.  Fac" 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Harvard  societies  that  have  medals  are 
of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  in  many  cases  the  medals  were  got  up 
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many  yean  after  the  date  they  hear,  which  is  generally  that  of  the  f onn- 
datioD  of  the  society.  Later  on  in  life,  with  increased  financial  stability 
the  clubs  would  go  to  the  expense  of  a  medaL  SoDEie  of  them  are  of  de« 
cided  artistic  Talae,  and  others  pretty  poor.  Among  the  better  ones  may 
be  mentioned  those  of  the  Iroqnois  Qab,  the  S.  K.  Clab,  and  the  Pen 
and  Brash  Club. 

The  Harvard  papers  have  been  quite  fortunate  with  their  medals.  The 
oldest  is  that  of  the  Advocate,  For  the  device  the  Advocate  is  indebted  to 
Miss  Ellen  Day  Hale.  The  die  was  engraved  by  Henry  Mitchell  in  1902. 

Ob.    THE  HARVARD  ADVOCATE.  Pegasus  to  left,  tethered  to  a  Dietion- 

ary.    Below,  1866. 

Rx.    •  VERITAS  •  NIHIL  •  VERETUR  •/    Shield  of  Harvard.    •  DULGI  • 

ESTI  •  PERICULUM  •  Shield  of  Harvard.   (dSmm.  Bronze.) 

This  medal  took  the  place  of  an  earlier  one  with  plain  reverse. 

There  are  two  medals  of  the  Lampoon : 

Ob.    HAR/ VA/RD  Lampy  on  Pegasus  to  left. 
Rx.    Plain.  (41inm.  Bronze.) 

Ob.    HAR  /VA/RD  Lampy  on  Pegasna  to  left.  Below,  LAMPOON. 
Rx.   MDGCCa:iXXVL  Ibis  holding  shiald  marked  VANITAS  OB  three  open 
books.    (40mm.  Bronze.) 

The  medal  of  the  Harvard  Monthly  is  quite  ambitions : 

Ob.  In  monogram  H  M  a  shield  of  Harvard  withas  orest  a  sqmrrel holding  pen. 

EX.18W  

Rz.  On  ribbon  VERITATEM  FORTTTER  DICBRB   (SSmm.  OotagonsL 

SUver.) 

The  Harvard  Crimson  should  also  he  mentioned : 

Ob.  Harvard  seal  with,  below,  laurels,  1878,  and  pea  and  hik^ 
Rx.  Pkun.  (38nun.  Irregular.  Silver.) 

A  number  of  classes  have  seen  in  medals  an  appropriate  manner  in 
which  to  commemorate  class  anniversaries,  etc  Such  classes  have  been 
'65,  '89  (3),  '90,  '91,  '94,  '95,  '98,  '05,  '10.  The  best  of  these  seems  to 
be  that  of  the  Decennial  of  '05,  designed  by  Fitch  H.  Haskell,  '05 : 

Ob.  1905<*»  HARVARD*^  1915/ ••DECENNIAL** 

John  Harvard  with  arms  outstretched  in  welcome,  standing  in  front  of  the 

'05  gate. 
Rz.  Plain.    (SSmm.  Irregular.   Bronxe.) 

Besides  these  there  are  a  number  of  medals  issued  by  the  Harvard 

Athletic  Association  for  prowess  in  rowing,  etc.,  of  which  the  following 

may  be  taken  as  an  example : 

Ob.  HARVARD    ATHLETIC    ASSO/    •AEQUO    PEDE    PULSANDA 

TELLUS^ 

In  laurels  a  winged  foot. 
Rx.  Plain.    (3^bnm.  Silver.) 

I  give  a  list  of  the  Harvard  medals  as  far  as  they  are  known  to  me : 
there  are  donbdear  many  others,  and  any  information  about  any  Harvard 
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medals  not  given  in  this  list  would  be  highly  appreciated.  Those  marked 
vrith  a  star  are  in  the  collection  of  the  Massachasetts  Historical  Society. 


••Harvard  seal. 

•  Harvard  Rifle  and  Pistol  Club,  1904. 

•  Adama,  J.  Q.,  1825, 1828. 

•  Harvard  Shooting  Club,  1886. 

•  A.  D.  Clnb,  1859. 

•  Agassiz,  L.,  1872, 1873. 

*  Harvard  Travellers  Club. 

•  Alpha  Delta  Phi. 

•  Harvard  UniTersity  Debathig  ConneiL 

AmM  Prize  MedaL 

Beck,C. 

•  Harvard  Yale  Track  Meet,  1891. 

•  Bowdoin,  J.,  1790. 

•  Hasty  Pudding,  1795. 

•  Boylston,  W.  N.,  1828. 

•  Hollis  Hall,  1913. 

Boylston  Prize,  an  engraTed  medaL 

•  Iroquois  Qub. 

•  Cercle  Fran^aise,  1886. 

•  Ivy,  1904. 

Child,  F.  J. 

•  Kalumet  Club. 

•  Circolo  ItaKano,  1903. 

•  Kappa  Gamma  Chi,  1897. 

•  Delta  Kappa  EpsUon,  1852. 

•  Lawrence,  A. 

•  Delta  Kappa  Theta,  1910. 

•  Longfellow,  H.  W. 

•Delta  Phi. 

•  Med.  Fao.,  1848. 

Delta  Phi  Psi. 

Norton,  C.  E. 

•  Delta  Pri,  1860. 

•  0.  K.,  1869. 

*  DentBoher  Verein,  1886. 

tNrl  Club. 

•  Dieramroa. 

•Paine,  J.  K. 

•  Eliot,  C.  W, 

Pasteur  Medal,  1898. 

Fly  Qnb. 

•Patria  Society,  1909. 

Qarrison  Medal. 

•  Pen  &  Brush  Club,  1894. 

Gray,  A. 

•  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  1781.  (4) 

••Harvard  Advocate. 

•  Phoenix  Club. 

•  Harvard  Athletic  AsBoeiatioii,  rowing. 

••Pierian  SodaUty,  1808. 

•Pi  Eta. 

•  Harvard  Banjo  Qub. 

Poroellian,  1789. 

•  Harvard  Bicycle  Clnb. 

•  Porcellian,  1831. 

•  Harvard  Camera  anb. 

•  Pri  Uprilon. 

•  Harvard  Chess  Club. 

Sargent,  C.  S. 

•  Harvard  Cricket  Club. 

•  Sargent,  D.  A. 

•  Harvard  Crimson. 

•Signet. 

•  Harvard  Dartmouth  Dual  Track  Meet. 

•  S.  K.  Club. 

•  Harvard  Debating  Society. 

•  Speakers'  Club,  1907. 

•  Harvard  Dramatic  Club. 

•  Spec  Club. 

•  Harvard  Fencers. 

•  Sphinx  Club. 

•  Harvard  Fencing  Club. 

•  Stylus  aub. 

•  Harvard  Qlee  Club,  1858. 

•  Warren  Law  Qub. 

•  Harvard  Golf  Qub,  1896. 

Wendell,  B. 

•  Harvard  Gymnastic  Association. 

•  Western  Qub,  1906. 

•  Harvard  Hotchkias  Club,  1906. 

•  Zeta  Zeta  Gamma,  1901. 

1910. 

>89.  1899,  Decennial. 

•  Harvard  Lampoon. 

'89.  1909,  New  York  Dinner. 

•  Harvard  Lampoon,  1876. 

'89.  1912,  Oass  Dinner. 

•  Harvard  Lawn  Tennis  Club. 

'90.  1915,  25th  Anniversary. 

Harvard  Memorial  Society,  1896. 

•91.  1911,  New  York  Dinner. 

•  Harvard  Monthly,  1885. 

•  Harvard  Musical  Club,  1898. 

♦95.  1905,  DecenniaL 

•  Harvard  Musical  Oubs,  1868.  (1915) 

'96.  1913,  QnindeoenmaL 

Harvard  Natural  History  Society. 

'06.  1915,  DeoenniaL 

•  Harvard  Polo  Club,  1883. 

10.  1910,  Class  Day  Committoe. 
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DAVID  WILLIAMS  CHEEVER. 
J.  C.  WARREN,  *eS,  Mo$eley  Profemfr  of  Swrgerjf,  Emerihu, 

A  RETROSPECT. 

When  David  Cheever  came  down  from  Portsmooth,  N.H.,  to  enter 
Harvard  be  brought  with  him  the  tradition  of  seven  generations  of  the 
Cheever  familj,  three  of  whom  had  already  received  a  ELarvard  degree, 
and  foar  of  whom  had  embraced  a  professional  career.  He  was  the  lin- 
eal descendant  of  Ezekiel  Cheever,  who  came  from  Canterbary,  England, 
in  1637 ;  a  man  of  much  learning,  first  master  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School  and  author  of  a  book  of  the  Latin  tongae  used  by  scholars  of  New 
England  for  more  than  a  century.  Needless  to  say,  a  young  man  of  such 
antecedents  did  not  venture  beneath  these  classic  shades  without  much 
seriousness  of  purpose,  and,  judging  from  the  man  as  we  have  known  him 
since,  his  Puritan  ancestors  could  not  have  wished  for  a  better  represen- 
tation of  their  line  in  the  Class  of  1852  than  the  young  matriculant.  We 
know,  indeed,  that  he  always  took  the  greatest  pride  in  this  family  con- 
nection  with  Harvard  and  that  he  was  much  given  to  the  classics,  read- 
ing them  with  facility  in  the  originaL 

David  Williams  Cheever  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  Nov.  30, 
1831,  and  died  in  Boston,  Dec.  27, 1916.  He  was  educated  in  part  at 
home  by  his  father  and  mother  and  partly  at  a  public  hig^  sehooL  Later 
he  enjoyed  the  unusual  privilege  of  reading  Latin  with  the  Bev.  Andrew 
P.  Peabody,  then  the  pastor  of  the  family  in  Portsmouth.  He  entered 
college  at  16  years  of  age  without  conditions.  As  a  student  at  Harvard 
he  had  few  intimates  and  was  much  devoted  to  books.  Of  the  College  Fa- 
culty he  thus  writes :  ''This  was  the  great  privilege  of  my  life.  My  teach- 
ers were  great  men.  I  studied  Italian  with  Longfellow  who  extemporized 
Dante  into  English  verse  ;  German  with  Bernard  Bolker,  whose  sonorous 
pronunciation  and  poetic  temperament  converted  a  dry  recitation  into  an 
inspiration  of  Schiller  and  Groethe  ;  Botany  with  Gray,  never  to  be  for- 
gotten for  his  simplicity  and  purity ;  Greek  with  Felton,  genial  and  hu- 
man ;  Latin  with  Beck,  a  Grerman  critical  scholar ;  modem  literature  with 
James  Russell  Lowell ;  natural  history  with  Agassiz  *,  metaphysics  with 
James  Walker,  who  had  a  great  influence  on  my  life." 

Soon  after  David's  graduation  his  father  died  and,  although  himself  a 
physician,  his  wish  was  that  the  son  should  not  study  medicine.  After 
spending  the  winter  in  settling  his  father's  estate,  he  went  abroad,  on  the 
advice  of  his  elder  brother,  to  help  him  decide  what  his  future  vocation 
should  be.  At  the  end  of  eighteen  months,  living  most  of  the  time  in 
Paris  among  art  students  and  medical  students,  he  then  knew  that  he 
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wished  to  stady  medicine,  and  retnrning  home  in  1854,  at  the  age  of  23 
he  entered  the  Harvard  Medical  SchooL 

Of  the  composition  of  the  medical  Faculty  he  thus  writes :  *'  There  were 
eight  professors,  of  whom  four  were  interesting  to  me.  Above  all,  Anat- 
omy as  such,  and  as  charmingly  taught  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  fas- 
cinated me.  Dr.  Bigelow's  lectures  (in  surgery)  were  spectacular  and 
dramatic,  a  firstrdass  lecturer,  clear,  logical,  with  a  dry  wit  and  a  broad 
metaphysical  mind." 

The  winter  term  of  lectures,  which  represented  a  year's  work  so  far 
as  the  Medical  School  was  concerned,  was  a  short  one  and  the  teaching 
of  the  medical  student  of  tliat  day  was  supplemented  by  spring  and  sum- 
mer courses  conducted  by  some  of  the  more  ambitious  spirits  among  the 
younger  members  of  the  medical  profession.  The  first  year's  course  was, 
therefore,  rounded  out  by  attendance  at  the  **  Boylston  Summer  School," 
and  the  year  following  at  the  ^^Tremont  Medical  School."  Clinical 
facilities  were  limited,  but  a  few  fortunate  students  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing the  position  of  house  officer  at  the  Massachusetts  Greneral  Hospital,  or 
some  of  the  city  and  state  institutions.  A  feeling  appears  to  have  existed 
that  at  the  hospital  there  was  favoritism  in  the  selections,  as  the  applicant 
was  expected  to  visit  each  Trustee  and  ask  for  a  place.  Cheever  knew  no 
Trustee,  and,  as  he  expressed  it,  his  too  haughty  soul  rebelled  and  he  de- 
cided not  to  apply.  After  passing  a  profitable  and  happy  year  at  the 
State  Hospital  at  Rainsf  ord  Island,  he  returned  to  the  School  and  grad- 
uated in  March,  1858.  Two  years  later  lie  competed  successfully  for  the 
Boylston  Prize  and  was  appointed  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  an  event 
which,  in  his  opinion,  determined  his  whole  professional  career. 

He  was  abeady  married  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out  and  he  did  not 
feel  justified  in  joining  with  those  who  were  to  wear  the  button  of  the 
Loyal  Legion,  but  was  at  one  time  able  to  perform  less  conspicuous  serv- 
ice in  Washington  as  an  acting  assistant  surgeon.  His  medical  career 
which  followed  spanned  an  even  half-century  and  bore  a  record  of  almost 
continuous  service.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  Adjunct  Professor  of  Clin- 
ical Surgery  and  in  1875  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery.  On  the  retire- 
ment of  Dr.  Bigelow  in  1882  he  became  Professor  of  Surgery  and  was 
made  Professor  Emeritus  in  1893.  The  following  year  he  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  his  Alma  Mater j  whom  he  subsequently  served  for 
twelve  years  as  an  Overseer.  He  was  a  member  of  many  medical  organ- 
izations, of  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society 
and  the  American  Surgical  Association,  both  of  which  organizations  he 
served  as  President.  He  was  also  an  associate  member  of  the  Surgical 
Society  of  Paris. 

Dr.  Cheever  excelled  not  only  as  a  teacher  but  as  a  writer.  In  the 
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former  capacity  he  jomed  enthoaitatically  with  those  who  led  the  way 
in  a  reform  of  medical  education.  As  a  writer  he  was  possessed  of  a  terse 
and  epigrammatical  style  and  was  the  aathor  of  many  papers  and  a  text- 
hook  on  surgery,  all  of  which  enjoyed  a  literary  style  peculiarly  their 
own. 

In  yielding  to  the  importunities  of  friends  to  write  reminiscences  Dr. 
Cheever  says :  '*  The  dread  of  heing  garrulous  and  the  examples  of  late 
of  posthumous  writings,  which  have  defamed  rather  than  adorned  the 
character  of  the  authors,  has  made  me  hesitate."  The  recollections,  there- 
fore, of  such  a  man,  who  was  one  of  the  very  few  memhers  of  the  pro- 
fession who  actually  practised,  or  assisted  in  the  practice,  of  three  great 
epochs  in  medicine  and  surgery  cannot  fail  to  he  interesting.  The  dispas- 
sionate comments  of  a  calm  and  judicial  temperament  give  them  en- 
hanced value. 

Of  the  early  days  Cheever  thus  comments :  ^'  A  somhre  picture,  not 
overdrawn ;  and  yet  surgery  was  the  only  resort  open ;  and  the  anxious 
and  care-taking  surgeon  toiled  and  toiled,  maintaining  the  cheerfulness 
of  hope,  which  alone  held  death  aloof.  Such  were  the  conditions,  when, 
halfway  down  my  surgical  journey,  twenty-five  years  ago,  asepsis  dawned, 
and  slowly,  like  a  summer  morning,  hrought  on  the  perfect  day.  .  .  . 
Surgery  became  a  joy,  recovery  was  the  rule,  and  death  was  often  not 
unjustly  ascribed  to  a  failure  of  technique."  Dr.  Cheever  liad  been  the 
receptacle  of  the  traditions  of  two  preceding  generations.  His  grand- 
father had  served  on  the  privateer  Tartar  during  the  Revolution  and  had 
amputated  and  dressed  alone  the  wounded  in  a  severe  engagement  which 
ended  in  his  capture  by  the  British  frigate  Belisarius.  His  father,  Cbarles 
A.  Cheever,  a  practitioner  in  Portsmouth,  was  a  leader  in  surgery  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  A  glimpse  of  surgery  of  the  period  is  given 
in  a  quotation  from  a  letter  of  Cheever *8  father  to  his  father,  written  in 
1840,  from  Portsmouth,  N.H. :  << Dear  Father:  The  man  at  Rye  whose 
leg  I  amputated  is  getting  well,  although  we  have  had  a  hard  time  from 
abscesses  forming  about  the  thigh.  I  evacuated  at  one  time  from  one  of 
them  two  quarts  of  pus  by  measure." 

Although  Dr.  Cheever  did  not  enter  the  ranks  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession until  1858,  he  had  already  assisted  his  father  at  surgical  opera- 
tions even  before  ansesthesia  had  come  into  use.  Like  all  of  his  contempo- 
raries he  began  as  a  general  practitioner  and  remained  a  family  doctor 
throughout  his  whole  period  of  service.  On  the  opening  of  the  Boston 
City  Hospital  in  1864,  he  was  appointed  surgeon  to  that  institution.  Thus, 
at  the  age  of  33,  and  but  a  few  years  after  beginning  {«>actioe,  he  was 
called  upon  to  assume  all  the  responsibilities  of  service  to  a  great  metro- 
politan hospital  just  at  a  period  when  septic  surgery  had  reached  its  high- 
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water  mark.  Of  these  times  he  speaks  thos :  ''  Pyiemia  was  a  terrible 
scourge ;  many  perished.  The  fortitude  and  patience  of  the  pre-aseptic 
group  of  surgeons  in  both  oar  large  hospitals  was  something  to  be  proud 
of." 

But  Dr.  Cheever  was  made  of  too  stem  stuff  to  be  daunted  by  even 
such  obstacles  as  these,  and  had  within  him  faith  to  feel  that  difficulties 
could  be  overcome,  and  tliat  quality  indispensable  in  those  days  —  couiv 
age  to  act  Of  these  times  he  says  again :  *'  The  old-school  surgeon  hesi- 
tated and  pondered  and  considered  long  and  took  the  step  of  last  resort 
when  he  operated  on  a  kidney  or  a  bladder.  The  modem,  in  the  armor 
of  asepsis,  emerges  unscathed  from  most  perils.  Can  70U,  modern  doctor, 
realize  the  difference?  No,  yon  cannot.  Your  whole  life,  your  conscience 
almost,  is  overgrown  and  hardened  by  asepsis.'* 

Ovariotomy  was  taboo  when  he  entered  on  his  duties  at  the  hospital, 
and  orthodox  surgery,  in  Boston  at  least,  regarded  it  as  unjustifiable ; 
acrimonious  discussion  had  followed  the  attempts  of  pioneers  to  give  it  a 
place  in  surgery.  Toung  Cheever  was,  however,  undeterred  by  such  con- 
ditions, and  records  not  only  successful  cases,  but  even  Ciesarian  section, 
the  first  operation  of  its  kind,  he  stated,  in  this  community.  Among  the 
operations  which  he  justly  refers  to  with  pride,  with  which  his  name  is 
intimately  associated,  is  the  operation  of  cesophagotomy.  This  operation 
was,  in  the  early  days,  replete  with  danger ;  but  many  a  foreign  body  was 
successfully  removed  from  the  gullet  by  him  and  life  saved  in  this  way.  His 
operation  for  plastic  resection  of  the  upper  jaw,  to  open  a  path  to  deep- 
seated  tumors  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  was  among  the  first  of  that  class. 
To  open  the  windpipe  of  a  child  gasping  for  breath  in  the  last  stages  of 
diphtheria  required  an  iron  nerve  and  a  steady  hand  —  just  the  qualities 
that  Cheever  possessed.  During  one  winter  hospital  service  he  was  called 
in  the  night  sixteen  times  to  do  tracheotomy. 

When  the  great  change  came  in  the  early  seventies  and  surgery  became 
safe,  Cheever  was  already  well  advanced  in  his  career.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, follow  the  example  of  one  of  his  predecessors,  of  whom  he  once 
said,  *'  he  was  conservative :  he  refused  to  be  moved  by  the  times,**  but 
joined  discreetly  and  resolutely  in  what  he  termed  the  stiniggles  upward 
from  sepsis  to  asepsis.  The  young  surgeon  of  today,  to  the  manner  bora, 
has  but  little  conception  of  the  anxieties  that  beset  the  leaders  of  the  pro- 
fession at  that  critical  period.  The  junior  members  looked  to  their  seniors 
to  lead  the  way,  but  all  were  equally  ignorant  Experience  had  to  be  ac- 
cumulated all  over  again  in  the  new  field.  It  was  a  unique  moment  in 
the  history  of  surgery. 

Turning  now  from  the  surgeon's  clinic  to  the  standing  of  the  medical 
profession  of  his  day,  we  find  him  commenting  thus :  '^  When  I  began 
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practice  in  1858  the  medical  atmosphere  was  decidedly  obseare,  misty.  •  .  . 
Distrust  of  the  preceding  period  of  bleeding  and  violent  remedies  and  the 
absence  of  any  new  method  of  treatment  led  to  an  inactive-do-nothing- 
policy.  .  .  .  There  were  no  specialties.  .  .  .  The  woman  doctor  was 
barely  in  evidence.  .  .  .  Osteopathy  and  Christian  Science  were  reserved 
to  vex  the  doctor  of  a  later  day.  Surgery  became  to  me  the  more  at- 
tractive part  of  my  profession  because  it  was  plain  work  compared  to 
medicine ;  because  its  results  were  to  be  seen,  right  or  wrong ;  because  I, 
perhaps,  inherited  a  surgical  leaning.*'  Of  the  modem  nurse,  he  thus 
speaks :  ^'  She  is  well  trained,  but  she  most  retain  and  be  able  to  use  her 
knowledge,  be  quick  and  ready,  be  modest  and  kind.  If  she  is  not  all  this, 
she  is  a  nuisance,  an  encumbrance,  and  she  will  fail."  Of  the  fast  disap- 
pearing personality  of  old-time  medical  practice,  he  says:  ^'Formeriy 
tliere  was  a  family  physician  whose  patients  retained  him  as  a  familiar 
and  inuch-used  fixture  until  he  died.  Now  he  shares  a  family  with  others 
and  he  does  not  look  on  any  person  as  his  patient  for  life.  This  is  a 
greater  loss  to  the  community  tlian  to  the  doctor.  We  regret,  but  we  yield 
to  these  revolutions." 

As  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  he  served  as  a  wise 
counselor  in  matters  concerning  the  welfare  of  his  professional  brethren 
and  was  often  an  active  participator  in  all  that  pertained  to  legislation 
bearing  upon  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  community. 

The  registration  of  practitioners  and  the  relaldon  of  different  seets  in 
medicine  were  themes  of  fruitful  controversy  that  engaged  their  full  share 
of  his  attention,  as  did  also  the  downfall  of  the  coroner's  i^tem  and  the 
establishment  of  the  medical  examiners,  a  change  of  enormous  advantage, 
from  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  in  which  Massachusetts  took  a  leading 
part.  Of  that  much-vexed  question,  the  ethics  of  medical  expert  testimony, 
he  has,  as  usual,  a  way  of  disposing  of  the  situation  in  laconic  phrase. 
'^  I  can  almost  say  that  I  never  left  the  court,  after  testifying,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  honorable  satisfaction,  or  that  I  had  been  allowed  to  tell  the  exact 
truth."  He  was  a  warm  advocate  for  privil^^  medical  communications 
and  wrote  and  argued  in  their  favor. 

The  chapter  in  his  book  on  ^^  Medicine  as  a  Trade  and  Medicine  as  a 
Profession  "  deserves  to  be  read  by  every  aspirant  for  a  medical  degree. 
The  former  deals  vigorously  with  the  young  doctor  '*  who  is  committing 
pecuniary  suicide  almost  every  day  he  is  practising  medicine."  The  latter 
is  replete  with  good  advice  as  to  the  confidential  relation  of  physicians  to 
patients.  ''  We  should  treat  our  patients  always  as  our  nearest  friends 
and  should  preserve  their  secrets  so  far  as  the  law  will  allow  ns."  He 
tells  his  young  pupils  that  tlie  future  is  full  of  hope  and  bids  them  ^'  ad- 
vance firmly  and  with  a  confident  heart,  still  holding  fast  to  that  which 
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is  good.  The  magnet  does  not  vibrate.  The  sun  and  the  stars  are  eternal 
in  their  courses.  Nothing  can  deflect  from  his  coarse  him  who  studies, 
hopes,  believes,  works." 

A  TRIBUTE. 

My  earliest  recollections  of  Dr.  Cheever  date  back  to  a  period  long 
before  I  had  ever  thought  of  studying  medicine.  It  was  on  the  occasion 
of  a  professional  visit  to  Portsmouth  that  my  father  had  entrusted  me,  a 
boy,  to  the  care  of  the  young  man  who  had  just  returned  from  his  gradu- 
ation at  Harvard.  I  can  still  recall  the  tall  and  slender  youth  who,  later 
in  the  day,  for  the  delectation  of  his  guests,  appeared  in  the  costume  of  a 
Puritan  in  which  he  was  to  attend  some  social  or  civic  function.  Since 
the  curtain  of  memory  first  fell  on  this  little  episode,  the  recollection  of 
the  grave  and  dignified  young  graduate  has  frequently  come  back  to  me 
in  later  years  as  a  soi-t  of  prologue  to  the  future  relations  —  an  entente 
cordicde  —  which  were  happily  preserved  in  after  life  between  teacher 
and  pupil,  and  to  the  rdle  which  this  representative  of  fine  old  New  Eng- 
land stock  was  to  play  in  the  interesting  medical  drama  soon  to  be  placed 
upon  the  stage. 

Ten  years  and  more  had  elapsed  before  I  again  came  in  contact  with 
Dr.  Clieever.  As  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  he  had  charge  of  the  per- 
sonal instruction  of  the  students  under  the  supervision  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  Of  Holmes  Cheever  says :  ^*  Wit,  gentleness,  keenness  of  intel- 
lect made  Dr.  Holmes  a  delightful  master."  Contrasted  with  the  breezy 
ways  of  Ids  senior  were  the  quiet  and  business-like  methods  of  the  taciturn 
young  man. 

Cheever  was  a  popular  teacher,  for,  though  his  manner  often  seemed 
cold  and  reserved,  there  was  always  a  feeling  of  perfect  confidence  felt  by 
the  class  in  the  justness  of  his  decisions.  To  the  close  of  his  career  as  a 
teacher  he  retained  a  tender  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  pupils,  as  is 
shown  in  the  foundation  %t  the  time  of  his  retirement  of  the  Cheever 
Scholarship  (the  first  of  its  kind)  for  young  men  entering  the  Medical 
School. 

There  was  no  one  of  the  surgical  staff  at  the  School  who  could  compare 
with  him  as  a  lecturer.  Dr.  Bigelow*s  personality  had  always  contiibuted 
largely  to  the  prestige  of  the  surgical  department  and  his  course  of  lectures 
were  characteristically  punctuated  by  one  or  two  interesting  or  brilliant 
episodes,  with  which  that  distingroiftbed  teacher  knew  only  too  well  how 
to  garnish  them.  But  Cheever's  lectures  were  marked  by  a  clockwork-like 
precision,  by  which  the  ground  laid  out  beforehand  was  covered  systemati- 
cally from  beginning  to  end.  A  cool  and  clear  head,  a  reposeful  manner 
showing  the  speaker  to  be  perfectly  at  his  ease,  a  well-modulated  voice  and 
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Bimplicity  of  diction  combined  to  enable  him  to  hold  the  attention  of  his 
class  from  start  to  finish.  Lasting  proof  in  the  aconracy  of  this  statement 
is  given  in  that  admirable  book  containing  bis  pnblished  course  of  lectares, 
which  were  taken  down  verbcUim  by  the  stenographer  and  printed  subse- 
quently almost  as  a  phonographic  record. 

This  quality  as  a  teacher  enabled  him  to  shine  conspicnously  at  the 
bedside  in  clinical  instruction.  I  weU  recall  certain  Sunday  mormng 
▼isits  at  the  City  Hospital  which  I  Iiad  the  privilege  of  attending.  They 
were  models  of  what  sncli  visits  should  be.  No  extraneous  matter  was 
injected  into  these  talks.  There  was  no  wandering  from  the  point  which  each 
particular  case  illustrated.  Our  relations  on  the  teaching  staff  were  always 
regarded  by  me  as  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  elder  man  always 
took  a  sympathetic  interest  in  his  junior's  welfare.  No  occasion  calling  for 
a  word  of  encouragement  or  congratulation  was  oyer  passed  unnoticed ; 
and  if  criticism  was  necessary,  it  was  always  skilfully  concealed  under  the 
guise  (d  a  fatherly  suggestion.  I  have  often  wondered  whether  the  cur- 
rent of  academic  waters  flowed  as  smootlily  in  other  departments  of  the 
University  as  they  did  in  ours  while  he  was  chief.  Perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause his  depth  of  character  brought  a  serenity  with  it  which  permeated 
the  whole  staff,  one  and  all  of  whom  were  glad  to  acknowledge  him  as 
their  leader. 

Through  all  the  period  which  I  have  attempted  to  cover  in  the  course 
of  tliis  personal  sketch,  the  estimate  of  the  man  which  had  impressed 
itself  so  forcibly  on  the  child  still  seemed  to  hold  true.  In  whatever  rdle 
he  might  appear  in  after  life,  either  as  the  bold  surgeon  or  the  unflinching 
leader  in  a  good  cause,  or  the  quiet  gentleman  in  sombre  doibing  on  his 
daily  rounds,  I  seemed  still  to  see  the  garb  which  was  so  typical  of  his 
ancestiy  and  his  character.  And  when,  at  the  recent  Convocation  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons,  the  honorary  degree  of  the  college  was 
conferred  upon  him,  and  I  saw  him  for  the  last  time,  in  the  robe  of  the 
order,  he  seemed  to  me  to  have  come  into  his  own  again.  The  sombre 
folds  of  the  academic  gown  served  as  a  fitting  setting  to  the  grave  and  in- 
tellectual features  of  the  man,  and  while,  during  a  pause  in  the  proceedings 
arranged  to  allow  him  to  retire,  he  passed  slowly  down  the  aisle,  leaning 
upon  a  proffered  arm,  his  assembled  colleagues  rose  as  one  man  to  do 
him  honor  as  a  recognized  leader  in  their  chosen  profession. 
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RECENT  BIOGRAPHIES. 

Charles  Francis  Adams :  An  Autobiography*  With  an  Introduction  by 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  71.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

''  Though  in  no  way  remarkable,  I  see  now  that  I  was,  and  am  still, 
individual.  I  don*t  see  things,  and  take  things,  quite  in  the  usual  and 
average  way."  This  sentence  gives  the  keynote  to  a  remarkable  volume. 
The  style  is  virile  and  direct,  its  substance  is  critical  and  historical,  it 
contains  penetrating  examination  of  self  and  contemporaries  —  a  weighing 
of  ability  and  of  circumstance  in  the  light  of  vaiied  and  matured  experi- 
ence. It  is  at  once  a  '^  confession,"  a  true  autobiography,  and  a  literary 
and  historical  product.  Nothing  escapes  a  challenge  —  family,  schools, 
college,  associates  in  military  and  administrative  service,  social  inter- 
course and  political  controversy  —  all  pass  in  review  and  judgment  is 
pronounced  in  unmistakable  language.  These  judgments  are  far  from  the 
commonplace,  being  those  of  a  mind  trained  to  observe  and  to  judge.  If 
there  is  a  sustained  note  of  depreciation  of  self,  of  severity  towards  others, 
and  of  disappointment  in  performance,  this  quality  is  wholesomely  cor- 
rected by  the  record  of  what  the  man  really  accomplished  and  by  the 
keen  enjoyment  he  derived  from  a  life  of  constant  activity.  It  is  not  a 
morbid  note,  yet  not  untinged  with  sadness.  The  few  who  were  privileged 
to  enjoy  his  intimacy  know  the  downright  sincerity  of  his  mind,  and  will 
make  allowance  for  what  appears  extreme  opinions. 

Mr.  Adams  inherited  much  —  family  renown  and  qualities.  New  Eng^ 
land  characteristics  —  and  during  life  he  added  much  to  his  inheritance. 
For  more  than  forty  years  he  was  in  public  prominence,  building  up  repu- 
tation in  railroad  management,  in  town  direction,  in  educational  reforms, 
in  the  writing  of  history  and  in  the  discussion  of  public  questions.  What- 
ever he  undertook  was  marked  by  a  certain  largeness  and  breadth  of 
view,  constituting  a  source  of  strength.  At  times  impatient  at  details  and 
at  the  inaptitude  of  others,  he  saw  his  plans  suspended,  even  set  aside. 
Tet  it  was  on  the  whole  a  career  of  great  usefulness  and  success,  and,  as 
he  admits,  it  brought  him  a  greater  sum  of  happiness  than  was  enjoyed 
by  any  one  of  his  forbears.  He  measures  his  misfortunes  as  evenly  as  his 
good  fortune,  and  in  distributing  the  rewards  and  penalties  is  more  apt 
to  take  upon  himself  the  blame  for  failing  to  secure  all  possible  success. 
It  is  rare  to  find  a  man  so  capable  of  looking  at  his  acts  from  the  outside, 
in  so  detached  a  manner. 

On  the  main  influences  of  his  life  he  is  frankly  critical.  He  regards  his 
education  as  wrong ;  he  matured  slowly  and  thought  himself  wanting  in 
social  faculty.  His  first  years  after  leaving  college  were  not  productive,  but 
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army  service  gave  him  much  needed  knowledge  of  self  and  others.  Brought 
up  in  an  atmosphere  of  politics  his  ohservation  and  associations  developed 
him,  and  he  early  hegan  to  write  npoil  political  questions  and  record  his 
impressions  of  public  characters.  From  this  he  became  interested  in  his- 
tory, especially  in  the  history  of  the  Quincy  region.  He  also  made  a  mark 
in  biography.  Unsupported  by  public  office  or  party  recognition,  he  won 
a  national  reputation  for  independence  and  civic  duty.  This  is  the  story 
of  the  *'  Autobiography,'*  told  in  straightforward  tenns,  without  assertive- 
ness  or  nnkindness.  He  describes  himself  as  self-confident  in  his  yooth,  and 
this  was  corrected  in  part  by  self-consciousness.  To  a  resulting  shyness  he 
attributes  his  inability  to  seize  upon  opportunity  and  make  it  fruitful  In 
all  this  he  reminds  one  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  but  witimut  the  life  of 
strenuous  controversy  which  gave  the  older  man  such  a  position  in  his 
day.  Nothing  could  be  more  characteristic  of  Mr.  Adams  than  his  service 
to  Harvard  College :—  unselfish  and  leavening.  For  twenty-four  years  an 
Overseer,  he  recognized  to  the  full  his  obligation  to  that  institution.  It 
is  as  a  vivid  personality  that  he  will  be  remembered,  and  this  ^'Autobiog- 
raphy "  shows  why  he  is  to  be  remembered  as  a  true  son  of  New  Eng- 
land, represenUng  the  best  of  her  qualities. 

Worthingtan  Chauncey  Ford,  A.M.  '07. 

Union  Portraits,  by  Gamaliel  Bradford  ['86].  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.  Cloth,  12mo,  portraits. 

This  volume  is  the  counterpart  of  the  Confederate  Portraits  which 
Mr.  Bradford  brought  out  two  years  ago.  These  two  volumes  and  his 
life  of  Robert  £.  Lee  give  Mr.  Bradford  a  distinguished  place  among 
contemporary  writers  on  the  American  Civil  War.  He  has  been  happy 
in  taking  for  his  province  the  biographical  rather  than  the  already  over- 
done political  and  military  side  of  the  subject :  for  in  the  long  run  it  is 
the  great  figures  in  such  an  historical  crisis  who  live  in  the  popular  mem- 
ory, and  Mr.  Bradford's  sketches  cannot  fail  to  deepen  some  of  the  lines 
which  finally  make  up  the  composite  portraits  of  the  Confederate  and 
Union  leaders.  These  composites  are  usually  all  that  posterity  requires. 

Mr.  Bradford  portrays  five  generals  —  McClellan,  Hooker,  Meade, 
Thomas,  and  Sherman  —  and  four  civilians  —  Stanton,  Seward,  Sum- 
ner, and  Samuel  Bowles.  His  purpose  is  not  to  narrate  briefly  the  careers 
of  his  subjects,  but  to  assemble  the  elements  —  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  —  which,  in  combination,  made  up  the  personality  of  each  soldier 
or  statesman.  Having  read  his  inventory  of  Meade,  for  instance,  you 
should  be  prepared,  when  you  take  up  the  history  of  the  war,  for  the  part 
Meade  plays  there.  Mr.  Bradford  manages  the  process  of  assembling 
with  much  skill,  and  his  aptness  in  quoting  representative  sayings  by  or 
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aboat  each  of  his  heroes  resalts  in  an  almost  unmatched  collection  of  ver- 
dicts and  opinions. 

His  most  conspicaoas  trait  is  fairness.  He  is  bent  on  knowing  the  exact 
trath  —  not  the  truth  which  varies  according  to  latitade,  North  or  South, 
like  the  mariner*s  compass.  He  does  not  seek  to  win  empty  applause  for 
the  specious  impartiality  achieve<l  by  those  who  sterilize  their  judgment. 
He  has  his  preferences :  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  that  his  own 
Union  convictions  have  influenced  his  opinion  of  the  individual  Unionists 
and  Confederates  whom  he  discusses. 

In  a  short  notice  like  this,  the  reviewer  cannot  criticize  the  *'  Por- 
traits "  in  detaiL  Perhaps  Mr.  Bradford  lets  McClellan  off  too  kindly, 
making  too  littie  of  McClellan's  intrigues  with  Copperhead  Democrats, 
and  ignoring  the  plea  that  McClellan  pretended  to  believe  that  he  had  a 
divine  mission  to  end  the  war  without  bloodshed.  Hooker  also  fares 
unexpectedly  well.  The  sketch  of  Sherman,  judged  by  a  purely  literary 
standard,  is  die  best  of  alL  Sumner,  on  the  other  hand,  hardly  gets  his 
deserts. 

Mr.  Bradford  is  preoccupied  to  have  his  *'  Portraits  "  called  ''  Psycho- 
graphs,"  as  if  they  were  something  new  in  biography  and  therefore 
needed  a  new  name.  In  truth,  however,  Plutarch  was  a  master  in  '^  Psy- 
chography,"  and  Tacitus,  in  Agricola^  was  a  not  unsuccessful  practi- 
tionei^  of  the  art  some  eighteen  centuries  ago.  Among  modems  and  con* 
temporaries  we  find  many  noteworthy  examples.  Mr.  Bradford  himself 
has  studied  Sainte-Beuve  and  the  later  subtie  Fi'enchroen  to  good  pur- 
pose. Fortunately,  he  cannot  restrict  his  portraits  to  an  inventory  of  the 
psychical  contents  or  make-up  of  his  heroes :  if  he  could,  the  result  would 
be  as  dead  as  the  obituaries  in  the  proceedings  of  learned  societies.  But 
life  is  dynamic,  not  passive,  and  only  through  action  can  character,  or 
the  psyche  (if  you  prefer  the  cant  of  the  day),  reveal  itself.  The  sum  of 
a  man*s  qualities,  described  as  completely  as  possible,  would  not  give  us 
the  man  himself.  Mr.  Bradford's  genuine  interest  in  life  as  action,  com- 
pels him  constantiy  to  pass  beyond  the  narrow  '^  psychographic  "  bounds 
which  he  set  himself.  Hence  tiie  value  of  his  book. 

W.  R.  Thayer,  '81. 

Theodore  RooseveU  ;  the  Logio  of  his  Career ^  by  C.  6.  Washburn,  '80. 

Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  second  term  as  President  of  the  United  States 
Theodore  Roosevelt  had  two  courses  open  to  him.  He  might  retire  defi- 
nitely from  public  life,  secure  in  his  position  as  the  ''  First  American," 
sure,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  be  forgiven  by  those  who  considered  that 
be  had  injured  them,  beloved  by  those  who  appreciated  his  fearless 
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straggle  for  human  freedom,  honored  hy  the  whole  world  for  his  solid 
achievements,  especially  in  the  preservation  of  peace ;  or,  with  nothing 
farther  to  gain  and  much  to  lose,  he  might  once  more  enter  the  political 
arena.  His  eager  and  aggressive  character,  as  shown  in  his  past  history, 
made  it  inevitable  that  he  should  take  the  latter  coarse  if  any  crisis 
should  arise  in  which  he  felt  that  he  might  be  of  service  to  the  coontry. 
Such  a  crisis  occurred  in  1912,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  after  unsaccessfully 
urgiag  the  Republican  Party  to  accept  as  part  of  its  doctrine  hb  plans 
of  social  legislation,  appeared  as  the  standard  bearer  of  a  new  par^. 
People  said  —  many  Harvard  men  who  knew  him  said  —  that  love  of 
notoriety,  personal  ambition,  and  nothing  else,  induced  him  to  organize 
the  Progressive  Party.  He  was  defeated ;  Mr.  Taft  was  overwhelmed. 
'< Stand-pat"  Republicans  cried  out  that  he  had  delivered  the  nation 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  failing  to  recognize  that,  even  without  a 
third  party,  Mr.  Taft  could  hardly  have  been  dected.  When  loud  talkers 
got  together  Mr.  Roosevelt  bore  all  the  blame;  but  very  many  knew, 
even  then,  that  Democratic  victory  came  because,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  believed  that  the  Republican  platform  was  not 
built  to  secure  social  justice,  that  it  faced  the  past  instead  of  the  future. 

If  Mr.  Washburn's  book  had  been  published  in  1913,  the  supporters 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  have  said  that  it  understated  the  truth,  and  his 
opponents  would  have  called  it  the  amiable  fiction  of  hero-worship.  *Both 
sides  were  too  bitter  to  tliink  straight.  But  passions  cool,  and  cahn  judg- 
ment is  able  to  admit  more  than  one  explanation.  Today  the  book  will 
serve  a  very  useful  purpose  in  pouiting  out  to  those  who  can  reason  that 
personal  ambition  does  net  furnish  the  true  ^*  logic  of  Roosevelt's  career." 
Time  after  time  he  has  accepted  positions  which  would  seem  to  dose, 
and,  by  the  professional  politicians,  were  meant  to  dose  his  career.  Time 
after  4;ime  he  has  done  his  inconspicuous  work  so  fearlessly  and  so  con- 
spicuously well  that  the  people  have  forced  the  politicians  to  bring  him 
out  from  his  obscurity.  He  has  repeatedly  championed  unpopular  causes, 
among  which  his  advocacy  of  the  recall  of  judges  and  of  judicial  decbions 
— an  attempt  at  honest  reform,  but  a  dangerous  and  misunderstood  method 
of  reform  —  b  probably  the  best  remembered  and  the  one  which  cost  him 
the  most  votes.  This  characteristic  of  supporting  unpopular  measures 
merely  because  he  believed  them  to  be  right  makes  him,  of  course,  a  dan- 
gerous man  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  guide  the  party  macliine,  because  it 
prevents  him  from  being  a  purely  party  man.  It  made  him  the  inevitable 
choice,  as  leader,  of  those  who  believed  that  they  were  working  for  a 
finer,  cleaner  America  — for  to  deny  honesty  of  purpose  to  the  majority 
of  Progressives  would  be  absurd.  They,  like  their  leader,  were  traitors 
to  the  Republican  Party,  but  only  because  they  believed  that  to  remain 
in  the  party  would  make  them  traitors  to  America. 
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All  this  is  to  read  into  Mr.  Washbam's  book  more  than  is  there 
printed,  for  Mr.  Washbam  states  only  verifiable  facts ;  yet  events  have 
proved  the  dedactions  from  those  facts  to  be  fair.  Mach  at  '^  big  busi- 
ness "  may  dislike  it,  the  days  of  Repablican  or  any  other  paternal  care 
are  over.  Business  mast  be  regulated  in  the  interests  of  all  Mr.  Roose- 
velt realized  this  when  he  was  President ;  he  undoubtedly  turned  on  the 
official  searchlight  too  suddenly  to  be  quite  fair,  since  business,  like 
everything  else,  should  be  given  time  to  adapt  itself  to  a  changed  moral 
code.  One  of  the  hardest  things  for  us  to  realize  is  that  a  specific  act, 
which  is  today  considered  morally  wrong,  would  have  been  regarded  only 
a  few  years  since  as  above  reproach.  Therefore  any  sudden  increase  in 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  national  conscience  leads  inevitably  to  a  confu- 
sion of  moral  standards,  to  distorted  judgments.  The  early  years  of  the 
century  were  a  festival  time  for  the  '<  muck-rakers."  With  them  the 
President  was  classed  as  the  blind  champion  of  impeccable  labor  in  its 
struggle  against  cruel  and  vicious  capitaL  This  was  an  unjust  inference. 
He  was  the  champion  of  the  oppressed  against  the  oppressors,  and  at  the 
moment  he  saw  only  the  sufferings  of  labor.  As  Mr.  Washburn  says,  one 
of  his  great  virtues  —  and  it  has  sometimes  been  a  great  fault  —  is  his 
intense  absorption,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else,  in  the  work  of  the 
moment.  Roosevelt  tipped  the  balance  too  far,  but  his  attack  on  business, 
read  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  is  seen  clearly  to  have  been  an 
attack  on  oppression.  He  has  also,  it  is  fair  to  say,  been  more  interested 
in  the  human  problem  than  in  capitaL  He  believes  in  giving  every  man 
a  chance  according  to  his  deserts,  but  is  by  no  means  blind  to  the  needs 
of  business,  nor  to  the  essential  and  beneficent  rOle  of  capital  under  the 
modem  economic  system ;  and,  if  the  tables  are  turned,  if  capitalists  suf- 
fer under  the  unjust  demands  of  laborers,  he  will  as  strenuously  defend 
their  rights,  will  attack  as  vigorously  the  excesses  of  the  unions  as  he 
attacked  what  seemed  to  him  the  soulless  methods  of  employers.  And 
this  he  will  do  without  fear  of  political  consequences. 

The  book  shows  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  always  the  sincerely  patriotic  Amer- 
ican which  the  last  two  years  have  proved  him  to  be.  It  does  him  and 
OS  the  service  of  revealing  the  real  man,  because  it  ignores  all  the  mass 
of  unessentials,  one  or  the  other  of  which  obscures  for  so  many  the  sound 
and  honorable  bases  of  his  character.  It  is  a  book,  also,  which  recognizes 
and  tries  to  explain  some  of  the  national  problems  in  the  solution  of 
which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  played  so  prominent  a  part  But  it  is  perhaps 
natural  that  the  reader,  intensely  interested  in  the  dramatic  unfolding  of 
the  character  of  *'  the  most  interesting  American,"  should  at  first  hardly 
notice  the  thoughtful  and  suggestive  explanation  of  the  effect  on  the  two 
great  Civil  War  parties  of  changing  conditions  of  life  and  population,  or 
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the  dear  definition  of  the  working  of  Miti-trust  laws  as  interpreted  and 
reinterpreted  by  the  courts.  Mr.  Rooserelt,  presented  by  a  classniate  who 
has  been  always  a  personal,  although  not  always  a  political,  friend,  is, 
howerer,  the  subject  of  the  book,  and  the  picture  of  the  nuinly,  fearless 
American,  fighting  always  for  what  he  believes  to  be  right,  without  re- 
gard to  the  German  vote  or  the  labor  vote  or  the  Wall  Street  vote,  cer- 
tainly gives  a  large  aspect  of  the  truth. 

W.  R.  CastUy  Jr.y  '00. 


AN  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  TREASURER'S  REPORT. 
W.  M.  COLE,*90,AMSociat€  Professor  of  Accounting, 

The  Treasurer's  reports  have  always  been  hard  to  interpret,  and  they 
probably  always  will  be  so  for  all  except  those  who  have  been  concerned 
in  their  preparation.  The  peculiarity  of  the  reports  of  the  Treasurer  of 
Harvard  College  lies  in  the  fact  that  three  financial  aspects  must  be  shown 
coincidently.  The  first  is  the  status  of  the  funds  which  have  been  given 
to  the  University  for  various  purposes,  because  the  donors  of  such  funds 
and  their  descendants  have  a  right  to  know  exactly  what  is  done  with 
their  money — to  know,  for  example,  whether  the  funds  have  increased 
by  additions  of  income,  have  been  used  as  a  source  of  income  solely,  or 
have  been  disbursed  largely  for  current  expenses.  The  second  is  depart- 
mental information,  for  the  heads  of  various  departments  desire  to  know 
what  funds  are  at  their  disposal,  what  balances  remain  of  various  funds, 
what  their  normal  and  extraordinary  expenses  are,  and  what  figures  may 
be  used  in  drawing  up  budgets  for  following  years.  The  third  is  the  gen- 
eral financial  policy  of  the  University,  which  requires  that  certain  of 
these  things  be  combined  into  a  general  formal  statement  as  preparation 
for  subsequent  budgets.  Since  it  chances  that  these  three  aspects  are  to  a 
certain  degree  contradictory,  and  in  large  degree  are  overlapping,  the 
Treasurer's  report  necessarily  involves  either  much  repetition  or  else  a 
form  of  statement  that  seems  complicated  to  the  layman  who  is  concerned 
with  the  more  simple  aspects  of  the  financial  situation.  An  attempt  is 
made  here  to  simplify  the  financial  statements  and  give  only  such  infor- 
mation as  the  main  body  of  alumni  presumably  will  find  interesting. 

We  may  well  turn  first  to  the  endowment  of  the  University.  The  item 
of  Funds  and  Gifts,  which  comprises  both  original  gifts  and  accumula- 
tions of  interest  from  them,  amount  to  $28,500,000.  These  figures  do 
not  include  any  funds  or  gifts  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  real  estate  or 
other  equipment  for  the  University  in  past  years,  for  such  items  have 
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always  been  treated  as  transactions  of  the  cnrrent  period  and  hence  have 
no  direct  influence  on  later  figures.  Nowhere  on  the  current  accounts  is 
shown  the  value  or  cost  of  the  various  buildings  and  equipment  now  carried 
by  the  University  for  the  purposes  of  University  instruction,  research,  etc. 
The  item  of  Funds  and  Gifts,  therefore,  is  either  endowment  or  sums 
available  for  immediate  use.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years,  for  illnstrar 
tion,  an  item  of  gifts  for  Freshman  dormitories  has  been  carried  on  the 
Treasurer's  report,  but  when  the  Freshman  dormitories  were  actually 
built  and  the  money  had  been  expended  the  item  disappeared  entirely 
from  Funds  and  Gifts. 

The  funds  and  gifts  are  shown  to  have  been  invested  (in  approximate 
figures)  as  follows :  land  and  buildings,  $6,000,000 ;  mortgages  and  other 
loans,  $1,800,000 ;  railroad  bonds,  $6,750,000;  traction  bonds,  $2,400,- 
000 ;  public  bonds,  $250,000 ;  other  bonds,  $5,500,000 ;  railroad  stocks, 
$2,400,000 ;  manufacturing  and  telephone  stocks,  $1,200,000 ;  real  estate 
trust  stocks,  $1,400,000 ;  sundry  stocks,  $300,000.  Nearly  $5,000,000 
of  these  investments  are  in  the  original  form  as  received  by  the  Univer- 
sity ;  and  not  always  are  these  investments  productive  or  easily  converted 
into  productive  form.  The  rest  of  the  funds  and  gifts  are  loaned  tempo- 
rarily to  departments  of  the  University  or  to  Treasurer's  investment  ac- 
counts in  anticipation  of  future  income,  —  $500,000 ;  that  is  to  say,  de- 
partments or  other  activities  with  income  inadequate  for  their  needs  have 
been  loaned  funds  properly  belonging  to  other  departments  or  uses  but 
in  excess  of  the  immediate  needs  of  l^ose  departments  or  uses,  and  are 
charged  interest  on  those  loans. 

Of  the  endowment,  it  is  notable  that  $25,500,000,  of  the  $28,500,000, 
is  so  restricted  that  the  income  only  is  available,  and  of  this  the  income  of 
nearly  $23,000,000  is  restricted  to  certain  uses ;  that  $1,500,000,  though 
restricted  in  its  uses,  may  be  spent  outright  if  desired,  for  both  principal 
and  income  may  be  applied  to  such  uses ;  that  of  $4,250,000  for  unre- 
stricted uses,  only  the  income  may  be  used  for  $2,600,000 ;  and  that  only 
$1,600,000  of  the  total  $28,500,000  is  absolutely  unrestricted  as  to  both 
principal  and  income. 

The  income  from  these  funds  amounted  to  $1,375,000,  or  almost  5% 
OB  the  value  carried  on  the  books.  (The  income  from  general  investments 
was  slightly  over  5%.)  To  this  income  was  added  a  number  of  gifts  for 
inmiediate  use,  such  as  annual  subscriptions  for  the  maintenance  of  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  University,  and  gifts  for  Freshman  dormitories, 
etc.,  which  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  later.  To  these  are  added 
the  miscellaneous  income  from  departmental  and  non-departmental  activi- 
ties, tuition  fees  (amounting  to  $750,000),  laboratory  fees,  rent  of  College 
dormitories,  etc,  making  total  income  for  the  year  $3,000,000. 
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The  expenditures  have  heen  roughly  divided  into  groape  as  f<Aow8 : 
administrative  purposes,  $132,000  ;  departments  of  instruction,  $1,600,- 
000 ;  other  activities,  indading  such  things  as  the  library,  the  moseoms, 
the  observatory,  etc.,  $1,050,000;  aid,  scholarships  and  fellowships, 
$200,000;  miscellaneoas  items,  soch  as  repairs  and  equipment  of  dormi- 
tories, care  of  dormitories,  repairs  and  equipment  of  land  and  buildings 
for  general  purposes,  $190,000.  The  difference  between  income  and  ex- 
penditure for  the  year  shows  a  deficit  of  $13,400. 

A  confusing  feature  of  the  accounts  of  any  particular  department  lies 
in  the  fact  that  a  department  may  have  boUi  a  surplus  and  a  deficit  at 
the  same  time.  Most  gifts  to  the  University  have  specific  aims,  and  not 
always  is  the  income  which  is  to  be  spent  exactly  adaptable  to  the  needs 
of  any  one  year.  Often  such  items  are  accumulated  for  expenditure  in 
other  years,  and  often  it  happens  that  the  immediate  need  of  a  depart- 
ment is  not  met  by  the  restricted  purposes  of  funds  available  for  its  use. 
It  is  the  custom  of  the  financial  authorities  of  the  University  to  care  for 
such  contingencies  by  borrowing  and  lending  not  only  between  years  but 
between  departments.  The  accounting  is  careful,  and  in  subsequent  years 
settlement  is  made  and  thus  all  funds  and  departments  bear  their  own 
burdens  —  except  as  the  records  show  sometimes  that  ultimately  trans- 
fers are  made  as  a  matter  of  general  policy.  These  temporary  loans  and 
ultimate  transfers  necessarily  very  much  complicate  the  accounts  and 
financial  reports. 

This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  accounts  of  the  College*  for  1914-15. 
The  College  accumulated  $87,000  of  restricted  funds  which  it  could 
not  wisely  use  during  the  year  for  the  designated  purposes  ;  so  it  has  car- 
ried this  over  for  use  in  subsequent  years.  In  the  same  time  it  expended 
$15,000  of  other  restricted  funds  accumulated  in  previous  years  and  held 
over  for  the  purposes  of  this  year.  It  repaid  $5000  of  sums  borrowed  by 
it  from  general  funds  (unrestricted)  in  preceding  years,  and  took  up  and 
used  $1000  of  general  income  accumulated  in  its  favor  in  preceding  years. 
It  borrowed  $800  of  general  funds  and  lent  $300  to  general  funds  —  all 
must  show,  for  the  sums  borrowed  and  lent  must  be  credited  or  debited 
to  the  other  departments  or  uses  concerned.  The  final  general  figure  for 
the  College  is  $62,500  surplus  of  general  income.  This  is  carried,  as  hereto- 
fore, to  a  combined  account  for  the  '*  University,  College,  and  Library.** 
Since  the  Library  shows  a  deficit  of  $34,500  it  depletes  by  so  much  the 
surplus  of  the  College  and  of  the  "  University  "($4000).  This  would  natu- 
rally leave  a  balance  on  the  combined  account  amounting  to  $32,000 ;  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this  was  transferred  as  follows :  $500  to  pay 

^  All  College  figoreB  include  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  No  separsf- 
tion  is  deemed  feasible,  for  to  great  degree  both  salaries  and  toition  fees  are  common. 
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the  deficit  of  Appleton  Chapel,  $27,000  to  pay  the  debt  of  the  Randall 
Hall  Association,  and  $5000  to  pay  part  of  iJie  principal  of  the  mort- 
gage note  of  the  Riyerside  Associates  —  debt  incurred  to  hold  property 
in  Cambridge  available  for  the  growth  of  the  Uniyersity  toward  the 
river. 

After  this  view  of  the  College,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  general  con- 
dition of  some  other  departments.  The  Graduate  Schools  of  Applied 
Science,  after  receiving  $66,000  from  the  general  funds  of  Harvard  College 
as  compensation  for  teaching  undergraduates,  etc.,  completed  the  year  with 
a  final  balance  of  general  income  of  $6000  credited  to  general  suspense. 
The  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  after  exhausting  slightly 
more  than  $3000  of  surpluses  accumulated  in  the  past,  ended  the  year 
with  a  general  deficit  of  about  $500.  The  Divinity  School  exhausted  by 
$5000  its  previously  accumulated  surpluses.  The  Law  School  depleted  by 
about  $3000  its  surpluses  accumulated  in  past  years.  The  Medical  School 
was  able  to  pay  off  about  $20,000  of  amouuts  borrowed  in  previous  years 
to  enable  it  to  meet  its  running  expenses.  The  Graduate  School  of  Medi- 
cine  added  $7000  to  its  credit  balance.  The  Dental  School  had  a  deficit 
of  $7000.  All  the  figures  just  cited  refer  to  general  income,  for  neither 
deficits  nor  balances  of  restricted  income,  for  reasons  to  be  given  later, 
are  deemed  to  create  final  deficits  or  surpluses.  The  total  expenditures 
of  all  departments  in  excess  of  income  assignable  to  them  amounted  to 
$150,000,  and  the  total  balances  of  general  income  assignable  to  depart- 
ments and  not  expended  by  them  amounted  to  $137,000 ;  so  the  net  deficit 
of  general  income  was  $13,000,  as  already  indicated  in  the  general  dis- 
cussion of  income  and  expenditure. 

Respecting  restricted  funds,  the  total  deBciencies  of  all  departments 
and  activities  having  deficiencies  of  restricted  income  appears  as  $355,000, 
but  since  credit  balances  are  $232,000,  the  final  reduction  is  $123,000 ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  none  of  this  is  actual  depletion  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  or  even  anticipation  of  income,  for  practically  all  of  it  is  expendi- 
ture this  year  of  sums  accumulated  in  past  years  for  purposes  of  imme- 
diate consumption  or  construction.  The  best  illustration  is  the  completion 
of  the  Freshman  dormitories.  For  this,  in  1914-15,  was  spent  $363,000, 
though  the  receipts  for  the  year  for  that  purpose  amounted  to  but  $90,000. 
Most  of  the  difference  was  taken  out  of  funds  accumulated  in  the  past  for 
this  speciBc  purpose,  and  the  rest  is  a  debit  suspense  balance  ($81,000) 
carried  as  an  expense  of  the  year  but  presumably  to  be  made  good  by 
special  funds  to  be  available  later.  Another  illustration  of  the  same  sort  is 
in  connection  with  the  Cruft  Memorial  Building,  for  which  there  was  spent 
during  the  year  $48,000,  though  the  receipts  for  the  fund  amounted  to  but 
$300 ;  the  balance  was  paid  out  of  the  original  fund,  given  for  that  pur- 
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pose,  and  its  accumulations —  except  for  a  small  balance  carried  oyer  to 
the  future. 

A  table  is  appended  showing  briefly  the  general  income  balances  of 
the  various  departments  and  activities  of  the  University  for  the  year 
1914-15.  The  figures  will  differ  in  some  cases  from  those  already 
given,  for  the  figures  given  had  regard  as  much  to  what  may  be  called 
the  solvency  of  the  department  as  to  its  current  support  Obviously 
payments,  from  the  funds  of  1914-15,  of  indebtedness  of  previous  years 
should  not  count  as  current  expenses,  for  they  are  in  reality  disposition 
of  surplus  of  1914-15.  Similarly,  funds  accumulated  in  previous  years, 
though  expended  in  1914-15,  should  not  be  counted  as  current  income, 
for  their  expenditure  is  in  reality  exhaustion  of  former  surplus.  The 
figures  following  show  the  result  of  the  operations  of  1914-15  unaffected 
by  earlier  or  later  operations ;  that  is,  they  show  how  far  each  department 
was  in  1914-15  able  to  make  the  income  of  the  year  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  year.  Some  departments  have  actually  larger  surpluses  at  thdr 
disposal  than  those  shown  in  the  table,  for  they  have  older  accumulations 
to  draw  on ;  others  have  larger  deficits ;  and  some  have  balances,  as  a  result 
of  accumulations,  on  the  side  opposite  those  for  the  single  year  1914-15. 
In  a  few  cases,  too,  income  from  so-called  restricted  funds  is  so  little  re- 
stricted that  in  effect  it  is  unrestricted ;  and  surpluses  of  such  income, 
added  in  the  Treasurer's  report  to  Funds  and  Gifts  and  therefore  nom- 
inally unavailable,  are  in  effect  free  surpluses ;  since  they  are  few  and 
small,  however,  they  are  here  disregarded.  Indeed,  with  so  many  re- 
strictions as  occur  in  funds,  it  is  often  impossible  to  say  indisputably  for 
a  period,  without  prohibitive  labor,  exactly  what  is  the  surplus  or  deficit ; 
for  if  certain  expenses  are  met  from  a  restricted  fund  (found  on  careful 
interpretation  to  be  capable  of  such  a  use),  unrestricted  funds  may  remain 
for  meeting  other  expenses  clearly  not  chargeable  against  the  restricted 
fund,  and  there  is  no  deficit ;  but  if  the  first  charge  had  been  met  from 
the  unrestricted  fund,  because  the  need  of  interpreting  precisely  the  re- 
striction of  the  other  fund  was  not  then  apparent,  there  would  have  been 
a  deficit  —  no  balance  would  remain  in  the  unrestricted  fund  for  the 
payment  of  the  second  charge  and  the  restricted  fund  would*  not  be  avail- 
able. Within  certain  limits,  therefore,  the  line  of  surpluses  and  deficits 
is  flexible  ;  but  the  line  cannot  be  stretched  beyond  these  limits  to  con- 
vei*t  a  threatened  deficit  into  a  surplus,  else  the  future  will  disclose  the 
misrepresentation. 
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BuuU  of  operaiUmsfor  ths 

tingle  pear  1914-15 
D^/leit  Surphu 

University^ 1^12.45 

College •66,139.00 

Library 34^17.32 

Summer  School 664.22 

Graduate  Schools  of  Applied  Science 7,522.49 

Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  .    .    •      3,761.06 

Divinity  School 4,803.07 

Law  School 2,840.78 

Medical  School 20,693.37 

Graduate  School  of  Medicine 6,877.09 

Dental  School 6,846.51 

Botanic  Graiden 2,638.85 

Botanical  Museum 107.77 

Gray  Herbarium 3,606.10 

Ohservatory« 3,076.00 

Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Observatory 800.00 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  * 14,796.88 

Peabody  Museum ' 842.96 

Crermanio  Museum ' 652.10 

Fogg  Art  Museum  * 1,558.54 

Appleton  Chapel 569.40 

Stillman  Infirmary 237.16 

Totals 959,773.21     8124,389.91 

Deficits 59,773.21 

Net  Surpluses 864,616.70 

The  following  had  neither  surpluses  nor  deficits  of  general  income : 

Biissey  Institution  ^  Brooks  House  * 

Arnold  Arboretum*  Hemeuway  Gymnasium* 

Semitic  Museum  * 

^  The  iigrnre  prerionsly  cited  is  ultamately  affected  by  a  charge  of  $4811.84  against 
the  Hiurvard  University  Press. 

*  This  well  illustrates  the  fand  ooroplicatioDS.  The  Observatory  received  from  the 
Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science  (1901)  $1995.35,  and  from  a  simi- 
lar fund  (1902)  $870.65,  or  a  total  of  $2866 ;  it  contributed  to  the  former  fund,  how- 
ever, from  surpluses  speeially  available,  even  though  after  so  doing  the  observatory  had 
a  deficit  of  $3076.00,  $1737.32.  The  deficit  was  due  to  expenditures  in  anticipation  of 
an  assured  gift,  and  hence  was  nominal  only. 

*  After  the  assumption  of  certain  charges  by  other  departments. 

*  Tliis  was  aoeomplished  by  meeting  a  deficiency  of  $5000  out  of  the  unrestricted 
principal  of  the  Gordon  McKay  endowment. 

*  A  surplus  of  $4000  was  added  to  Arboretum  construction  gifts. 

*  This  was  accomplished  by  charging  the  deficits  ($10,600  for  the  Gymnasium  and 
$1600  for  Brooks  House)  to  departments  in  Cambridge  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
students. 
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The  figures  of  departmental  surpluses  and  deficits  above  show  a  net  sur- 
plus for  all  departmental  activities  of  $64,616.70 ;  but  the  non-dfipwt- 
mental  activities  showed  a  net  deficit  of  $78,013.60,  leaving  a  final 
yearly  deficit  of  $13,396.90,  as  previously  shown.  These  non-depart- 
mental deficits  consbted  of  three  items,  only  one  of  which  was  of  magni- 
tude —  the  expenditure  for  Freshman  dormitories  above  the  funds  im- 
mediately available  for  building  them.  The  actual  deficit  of  these 
activities  was  less  than  the  excess  expenditure  on  the  new  dormitories, 
for  some  minor  activities  had  yielded  enough  to  o£Eset  in  small  part  that 
excess. 

It  is  noteworthy  in  this  connection  that  the  University  does  not  attempt 
to  distinguish  normally  between  capital  expenditure  and  running  expense. 
To  do  so  would  require  an  initial  valuation,  or  at  least  specified  inven- 
tory, of  all  property  in  all  departments,  and  in  addition  would  require 
the  desig^tion  of  one  perscm  in  authority  in  each  department  who  should 
be  not  only  competent  but  willing  to  consider  carefully  each  expenditure 
and  determine  whether  it  is  a  running  expense  or  an  addition  to  property. 
The  consequence  of  the  present  system,  which  has  prevailed  in  large 
measure  because  it  is  believed  that  an  attempt  to  require  adequate  ac- 
counting in  all  departments  would  result  in  serious  interference  with 
teaching  or  research,  is  uncertainty  as  to  how  much  of  any  year's  deficit 
or  surplus  b  due  to  the  actual  work  of  the  year  and  how  much  b  due  to 
expenditure  necessitated  by  neglect  of  property  in  the  past  or  by  capital 
needs  for  the  future. 

The  table  just  given  shows  clearly  that  unless  the  surpluses  of  numer- 
ous departments  were  due  to  very  gross  neglect  of  property,  thus  forcing 
into  the  future  large  expenditures  to  replace  property,  the  net  result  of 
last  year's  work  so  far  as  the  costs  of  the  year  are  concerned  was  a  sur- 
plus of  $64,000 ;  for  the  deficit  of  $13,000  b  due  to  the  absorption  of 
that  surplus,  and  more,  by  the  cost  of  construction  of  Freshman  dor- 
mitories in  excess  of  gifts  applied  to  that  cost.  If  the  same  thing  had 
been  done  for  the  cost  of  building  the  tunnel  to  carry  steam  to  the  Col- 
lege Yard,  which  was  $137,000,  the  deficit  for  the  year  would  have  been 
$150,000.  The  accounting  difference  between  the  two  cases  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  balance  of  cost  on  the  Freshman  dormitories  is  in  the  report 
treated  as  an  activity  of  the  year,  paid  for  by  money  borrowed  from  other 
funds  but  to  be  replaced  later  from  special  funds  soon  to  be  avulable 
(a  suspense  debit  balance),  but  the  cost  of  the  tunnel  b  treated  wholly 
as  a  loan  to  the  future,  for  (though  it  b  carried  as  a  suspense  debit  bal- 
ance) it  nowhere  appears  as  an  expense  of  the  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  figures  of  the  Treasurer's  report  require  two  adjustments,  amounting 
to  $30,000y  in  the  matter  of  Freshman  dormitories,  which  reduce  the 
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balance,  above  the  gifts  applied  to  meet  the  cost,  to  $51,000,  and  this 
changes  the  nominal  deficit  for  the  year  to  a  surplus  of  $17,000  even 
when  the  cost  of  the  dormitories  above  subscriptions  is  treated  as  a  cur- 
rent expense.  If  the  construction  of  the  dormitories  is  not  treated  as  a 
current  expense,  this  change  makes  no  difference  in  the  surplus,  of  course. 
These  adjustments  are  due  to  items  analyzed  since  the  publication  of  the 
Treasurer's  report  and  to  be  adjusted  in  the  next  report  As  already  in- 
dicated, the  excess  cost  of  the  Freshman  dormitories  will  doubtless  be 
taken  ultimately  from  unrestricted  funds  soon  to  be  available.  If  it  had 
been  treated  last  year  as  a  loan  to  the  future,  as  was  the  cost  of  the  steam 
tunnel,  the  year  1914-15  would  have  shown  a  surplus  of  $64,000  as 
above  indicated. 

The  discussion  of  figures  to  this  point  has  been  on  the  supposition  that 
tlie  test  of  a  department's  condition  lies  in  its  figures  of  general  or  un- 
restricted income.  The  significance  of  this  supposition  is  essential  to  an 
understanding  of  the  real  status  of  departments.  A  balance  of  income 
restricted  to  uses  for  which  the  department  just  now  has  no  occasion  is 
just  now  no  real  surplus,  however  eagerly  the  department  may  cling  to 
the  fund  for  future  needs;  and  deficiencies  of  current  restricted  income 
are  not  real  deficiencies  if  the  Treasurer  can  advance  funds  in  anticipa- 
tion of  such  income  soon  receivable,  or  if  accumulations  of  such  income 
are  available.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  department  has  an  excess  of  gen- 
eral income,  it  may  use  that  to  eke  out  deficiencies  of  special  income,  and 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  need  to  do  so  shows  actual  surplus ;  and  defi- 
cits of  general  income  show  either  current  (or  accumulated)  deficiencies 
of  restricted  income  made  up  out  of  general  funds,  or  else  a  scale  of  gen- 
eral expenditure  inadequately  provided  for  by  general  income.  For  these 
reasons,  the  deficits  and  surpluses  here  used  are  those  of  generaUy  avail- 
able income  only.  If  the  other  figures  had  been  used,  including  balances 
and  deficits  of  restricted  income,  the  total  for  all  departments  would  have 
given  surpluses  of  $309,000,  deficits  of  $118,000,  or  a  net  surplus  of 
$191,000 ;  but  the  non-departmental  activities,  taking  the  same  set  of 
activities  as  before,  would  have  reduced  diis  surplus  by  $328,000  and 
produced  a  deficit  of  $137,000  in  place  of  the  $13,000  shown  heretofore. 
This  is  because  the  non-departmental  activities  last  year  consisted  so 
largely  in  spending,  f  qp  capital  purposes,  money  accumulated  in  restricted 
funds  in  preceding  years  —  especially  the  building  funds.  This  illustrates 
the  misleading  character  of  surpluses  and  deficits  based  on  both  restricted 
and  unrestricted  balances. 

The  most  notable  additions  to  the  endowment  of  the  University  in  the 
last  year  were  $150,000  of  the  McKay  bequest  for  the  Graduate  Schools 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  James  J.  Hill  professorship  of  $125,000  for  the 
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Business  School,  and  the  25th  Anniversary  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1890. 
The  total  of  endowment  gifts  amounted  to  three-quarters  of  a  million* 
Four-fifths  of  this  is  restricted. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  list  of  gifts  for  immediate  use  is  the 
number  of  recurrent  items.  Gifts  to  the  Arboretum,  ''  to  increase  the  in- 
come "  and  used  for  operating  expenses,  amount  to  $26,000 ;  gifts  to  the 
Business  School  to  guarantee  it  against  a  serious  deficit  amount  to  $22,000 ; 
scholarship  gifts  from  Harvard  Clubs  amount  to  $11,000;  gifts  for  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  Huntington  Memorial  Hospital  amount  to  $16,000. 
Not  only  are  many  items  like  these  recurrent,  year  after  year,  but  to  large 
degree  the  same  names  of  donors  recur. 

In  compaiing  the  year  1914-15  with  the  preceding,  we  find  an  increase 
of  $652,000  in  the  account  called  <<  Funds  and  Gifts,"  which  is  the  ac- 
count showing  the  balance  of  the  University's  responsibility  for  amounts 
entrusted  to  it.  As  the  gifts  for  capital  amounted  to  $786,000,  a  deple- 
tion of  old  funds  amounting  to  $134,000  resulted.  This  was  due,  how- 
ever, not  to  the  exhaustion  of  gifts  for  capital,  but  to  the  fact  that  gpfts 
for  immediate  use  when  not  expended  in  the  year  of  donation  are  added 
to  Funds  and  Gifts  and  subtracted  later  when  used,  as  already  explained. 
Gifts  of  earlier  years  were  expended  for  Freshman  dormitories  in  1914-15 
to  the  amount  of  $200,000.  So  on  other  scores  a  net  of  $66,000  was 
added  to  Funds  and  Gifts  from  sources  not  capital  gifts.  It  is  interesting 
to  obsei-ve  that  $12,700  of  this  arose  from  gain  on  sales  of  special  invest- 
ments. Indeed,  the  balance  sheet  shows  a  net  final  gain,  accumulations 
of  a  series  of  years,  of  $533,000  on  sales  of  investments,  of  which  $42,000 
is  gain  of  the  year  under  review. 

A  comparison  of  deficits  and  surpluses  of  departments  for  the  two 
years  shows  striking  changes.  For  the  single  year  1913-14  (omitting 
items  brought  from  other  years  or  carried  to  them,  as  in  the  other  table), 
only  two  departments  showed  a  surplus  of  general  income  as  Lu^  as 
$1000.  These  were  the  Schools  of  Applied  Science  and  the  Divinity 
School,  the  former  having  a  surplus  of  $16,700,  and  the  latter  of  $2400. 
The  notable  deficits  were  as  follows :  University,  $25,000 ;  College,  $9000 ; 
Library,  $38,000 ;  Business  School,  $16,000 ;  Law  School,  $2000 ;  Medi- 
cal School,  $35,000 ;  Museum  of  Zoology,  $9000.  The  first  three  of  these 
deficits,  as  the  combined  University-College-Library  Account,  were  largely 
taken  up,  however,  by  absorbing  from  an  unrestricted  fund  $52,000 ;  so 
that  only  the  remaining  balance  of  $20,000  from  these  departments 
entered  as  a  part  of  the  final  deficit  for  the  year.  The  deficit  for  the  year 
for  all  departments  was  in  1913-14  $76,000,  as  found  by  the  same  meth- 
odsas  the  surplus  of  1914-15  of  $64,000  (there  were  no  non-departmental 
deficits  in  the  earlier  year).  We  have  consequently  an  improvement  of 
$140,000  in  the  general  relation  of  income  and  outgo. 
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The  details  of  the  improyement  in  the  College  balance  are  interesting. 
The  most  important  item  is  receipts  from  students,  which  shows  an  in- 
crease from  $569,000  to  $672,000,  or  $103,000.  Analysis  shows  this  to 
be  due  mainly  to  rental  of  Freshman  dormitories,  $77,000  coming  from 
this  source;  but  since  the  cost  of  maintaining  those  dormitories  was 
$30,000,  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  receipts  were  actual  financial  gain. 
The  increase  from  tuition  fees  was  only  $28,000 ;  but  the  increased  scale 
of  fees  has  not  yet  gone  into  effect.  The  income  from  funds  for  instruc- 
tion increased  $23,000,  and  the  actual  payment  for  salaries  increased 
$23,000  —  so  that  no  effect  was  produced  on  the  balance  of  general  in- 
come. General  expenses  connected  with  administration,  such  as  clerical 
service,  stationery,  printing,  etc.,  were  reduced  by  $4000.  These  changes 
with  a  few  other  minor  items  convei-ted,  as  has  already  been  suggested, 
the  College  deficit  for  1913-14  of  $9000  into  a  surplus  for  1914-15  of 
$66,000.  Briefly,  the  improvement  of  $75,000  was  due  to  a  gain  of 
$47,000  in  the  income  from  dormitories  and  a  gain  of  $28,000  in  tuition 
fees.  Since,  however,  the  College  must  largely  support  the  Library,  the 
College  surplus  b  only  a  step  toward  the  final  surplus  or  deficit  of  the 
combined  account. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  '66. 

GEORGE  BATCHELOR,  '6e. 

Ik  1863,  after  graduation  at  the  Meadville  Theological  School,  I  en- 
tered as  a  Sophomore  the  class  of  '66  at  Harvard  College.  Dr.  Tliomas 
Hill  was  then  President  He,  Benjamin  Peirce,  and  Louis  Agassiz  were 
neighbors  and  warm  personal  friends,  but  let  me  say,  in  passing,  that 
not  one  of  them  was  qualified  by  reason  of  executive  ability  to  be  Pres- 
ident of  Harvard  College.  In  many  ways  Dr.  Hill  was  the  intellectual 
peer  of  his  neighbors  and  friends  and  was  so  regarded  by  them,  but  the 
executive  gift  so  prominent  in  the  **  make-up  "  of  his  successor  was  lack- 
ing. Let  one  incident  illustrate.  It  happened  that  I  had  been  brought 
within  the  range  of  personal  acquaintance  with  him  and  he  not  infre- 
quently spoke  to  me  in  a  familiar  way  about  anything  that  happened  to 
be  on  his  mind.  There  was  no  College  Dean  in  those  far-off  days  and 
tlie  burden  of  discipline  fell  upon  the  President  At  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  it  was  the  custom  for  the  President  to  sit  in  his  room  in  Uni- 
versity Hall  to  meet  any  students  who  had  complaints  to  make,  apologies 
to  offer,  or  sentences  to  receive.  One  day,  as  I  was  going  to  a  three 
o'clock  recitation,  I  saw  Dr.  Hill  advancing  with  a  paper  in  his  hand. 
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We  met  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  and  stopfMOg,  he  aceoeted  me  with  thia 
remark,  ^  Batchelor,  I  have  just  worked  oat  a  new  spiraL  It  is  some- 
what like  the  spiral  of  Archimedes,  hat  it  is  not  identical  with  it."  We 
parted,  and  I  reflected,  ^  Poor  man,  he  is  going  upstairs  to  deal  with 
delinquent  and  refractory  students  with  hb  head  f tdl  of  mathematics 
when  he  ought  to  have  all  his  wits  ahoot  him."  No  wonder  that  he  did 
not  always  remember  what  he  had  said,  and  that  students  sometimes 
accused  him  of  making  promises  that  be  did  not  fulfiL 

To  illustrate  the  remark  made  above  about  the  three  great  men, 
Peirce,  Agassix,  and  Hill,  not  any  of  whom,  as  I  said,  was  qualified  to 
be  President  of  Hanrard  College,  I  may  cite  the  famous  episode  when  a 
brilliant  class  of  young  men  left  the  Museum  because  they  could  not 
agree  with  Agassiz  in  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  discoveries  made 
by  Agassiz  and  his  pupils  should  be  reported  to  the  general  public 
These  young  men  were  all  afterward  eminent  as  professors  or  scientific 
investigators  at  Bowdoin  College,  foown,  Yale,  and  Harvard,  and  also  in 
the  U.S.  Coast  Survey.  Prof.  Edward  S.  Morse  was  one  of  these  recal- 
citrant pupils,  who  made  a  brilliant  discovery  concerning  the  brachio- 
pod,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  classed  as  a  mollusk.  He  proved 
that  it  belonged  to  the  dass  vermes,  a  worm,  in  the  same  family  with 
lingula.  His  demonstration  was  given  to  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  at  a  meeting  in  Salem.  It  was  a  biilliant 
performance  and  thoroughly  convincing.  At  the  end  of  it,  all  eyes  turned 
to  Morse's  former  teacher,  Louis  Agassiz.  He  slowly  walked  to  the 
platform.  The  silence  was  profound;  then  he  said  with  deliberation, 
*^  Grentlemen,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  science  we  are  in  a  con- 
dition to  study  the  brachiopod  intelligently."  Great  applaose  greeted 
this  magnanimous  recognition  of  the  achievement  of  his  former  pupil. 

During  my  residence  in  Cambridge  the  Thayer  Club  was  organized 
at  the  suggestion  of  Nathaniel  Hiayer,  who  fitted  up  a  building  stand- 
ing near  the  comer  of  Mass.  Avenue  —  then  called  Main  Street  —  and 
Kirkland  Street.  This  was  formerly  the  terminal  station  of  a  branch 
of  the  Fitchburg  Road  running  from  Boston  to  Cambridge.  The  dub 
was  managed  by  students  and  famished  good  board  at  a  low  rate,  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  uses  afterward  made  of  Memorial  Hall. 

Some  of  us  undergraduates  were  unsopliistieated  enough  to  think  that 
Commencement  Day  at  Harvard  College  was  worth  the  attention  of  un- 
dergraduates and  other  people.  At  that  time,  Harvard  Hall,  not  yet  cut 
up  into  smaller  rooms,  was  usually  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  all 
the  graduates  of  three  years'  standing  who  chose  to  attend  the  dinner  of 
the  Alumni.  This  dinner  was  furnished  by  the  College,  and  at  one  time 
the  members  of  our  Class  were  informed  that  so  long  as  we  lived  we 
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should  have  one  dinner  a  year  at  the  expense  of  the  College  and  in  due 
season  a  copy  of  the  Triennial  Catalogue.  (In  respect  to  this  promise 
our  Alma  Mater  has  heen  a  faithless  mother.)  On  Commencement  Day 
some  of  us  attended  the  exercises  in  the  First  Parish  Church  in  Harvard 
Square,  and  when  the  procession  formed,  about  twenty  of  us  fell  in  be- 
hind the  graduates.  All  went  well  until  we  reached  the  door,  where  the 
famous  Jones,  the  bell-ringer,  was  taking  tickets.  The  attendance  at  the 
dinner  was  already  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  the  hall,  and  arrange 
ments  had  been  made  to  divert  the  tail  of  the  procession,  which  contained 
the  younger  members,  to  the  hall  of  the  Thayer  Club  where  a  collation 
had  been  prepared.  We  undergraduates,  however,  did  not  follow  the  end 
of  the  procession,  but  immediately  fell  in  at  the  steps  of  Harvard  Hall. 
The  supply  of  tickets  having  given  out,  Jones  stepped  aside,  the  doors 
were  closed,  and  two  stalwart  policemen  stood  with  clasped  hands,  resist- 
ing any  further  progress  on  the  part  of  the  undergraduates.  I  was  near 
the  doors  and  the  pressure  behind  me  was  very  great.  After  a  decent 
interval,  evidently  intended  to  allow  the  holders  of  tickets  time  to  take 
their  seats,  the  good-natured  policemen  suddenly  withdrew  their  opposi- 
tion. The  doors  flew  open,  and  I  was  plunged  nearly  headlong  many 
feet  into  the  hall,  where  I  came  up  standing  in  the  presence  of  the  ven- 
erable Dr.  Andrew  Preston  Peabody,  the  man  who  probably  had  the 
love  and  reverence  of  more  graduates  of  Harvard  College  than  any  other 
member  of  the  Faculty,  before  or  since  his  time.  He  smiled  on  me  be- 
nevolently, and  with  characteristic  gesture  pointed  to  a  bench  near  the 
wall  and  said,  '*  I  think  you  will  find  a  seat  over  there."  I  accepted  the 
hint  and  found  myself  seated  with  the  Class  of  1836,  of  which  the  famous 
Dr.  Bigelow  received  me  vnth  great  kindness,  saying,  *^  I  think  you  have 
earned  your  dinner."  The  other  members  of  the  Class  made  me  feel  en- 
tirely at  home  and  removed  any  scruples  I  might  have  had  about  eat- 
ing a  dinner  to  which  I  was  not  entitled.  (In  passing,  I  may  say  that 
Dr.  Bigelow  was  once  on  the  witness  stand  under  cross-examination  by 
Benjamin  F.  Butler.  He  treated  Dr.  Bigelow  with  such  marked  disre- 
spect that  the  judge  interfered,  saying,  "  You  should  remember,  Mr. 
Butler,  that  Dr.  Bigelow  is  a  learned  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Harvard 
University  " ;  to  which,  having  Professor  Webster  in  mind,  Mr.  Butler 
replied,  ^<  Oh,  yes  I  we  hung  one  of  them  the  other  day.")  The  dinner  at 
the  Thayer  dlub  was  a  somewhat  jovial  and  tumultuous  affair,  but 
Charles  E.  Qrinnell,  '62,  who  presided,  reported  at  Harvard  Hall  before 
we  adjourned,  with  the  remark  in  closing,  "  But  I  drove  the  coach." 

I  continued  to  attend  the  dinners  of  the  Alumni  and  was  rewarded  by 
seeing  and  hearing  many  eminent  men  whose  presence  and  whose  speeches 
are  now  among  my  treasured  memories.  I  saw,  for  instance,  the  youth- 
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f  ul  Phillips  Brooks  appearing  for  the  first  time,  introduced  by  Col.  T.  W. 
Higginson  with  praise  for  his  patriotic  service  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
was  said  to  be  one  of  the  few  ministers  who  dared  to  preach  a  patriotic 
sermon,  thereby,  as  it  was  charged,  carrying  partisan  politics  into  the 
pnlpit.  I  saw  the  first  appearance  of  Joseph  H.  Choate,  handsome,  elo- 
quent, aadacioQS  then  as  ever  since.  It  has  always  been  with  a  touch  of 
awe,  mingled  with  admiration  that  I  have  remembered  Choate's  tribute 
to  James  Walker  in  Harvard  Hall.  It  was  the  last  day,  as  we  all  knew, 
that  James  Walker  would  appear  among  the  Alamni  as  in  any  way  an 
officer  of  the  University.  He  had  been  Professor,  Overseer,  and  Pres- 
ident, and  was  now  retiring  from  the  office  of  Overseer.  In  the  President's 
room  at  Harvard  College  there  hong,  at  that  time,  a  photograph,  of 
which  a  copy  hangs  in  my  library,  of  five  ex-presidents  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege :  Josiah  Quincy,  Edwai*d  Everett,  Jared  Sparks,  James  Walker,  and 
C.  C.  Felton.  In  some  way  I  learned  that  Choate  was  to  speak,  and, 
having  some  knowledge  of  his  attractive  qualities  as  an  orator,  I  waited 
to  hear  him.  He  came  late  in  the  afternoon  when  a  considerable  number  had 
left,  ignorant  of  the  treat  in  store  for  us  patient  waiters*  In  due  time  he 
was  called,  and  began  what  seemed  to  be  a  rambling,  if  not  untimely, 
account  of  the  five  ex-presidents.  Beginning  with  Josiah  Quincy,  he 
gave  a  brief  sketch  of  his  character  and  career,  passing  then  to  Edward 
Everett,  whom  he  described  with  a  rare  choice  of  epithets.  About  this 
time  his  audience  began  to  prick  up  their  ears  and  anticipate  what  was 
coming.  We  gathered  about  the  youthful  orator,  handsome  as  a  Greek 
god,  until,  passing  from  Jared  Sparks,  he  stepped  before  Dr.  Walker, 
and,  bowing  with  an  air  of  the  most  profound  reverence,  began,  *'  And 
you,  sir  ** ;  and  then  followed  a  panegyric  of  an  old  man  uttered  by  one 
of  his  former  pupils,  which,  I  venture  to  say,  was  never  surpassed. 

It  seems  to  me  worth  while  after  these  many  years  to  put  on  record 
the  true  story  of  Prof.  Evangelinus  Apostolides  Sophocles  and  his  famous 
hens.  Not  long  ago  I  saw  in  this  journal  the  statement  that  he  kept  hens 
in  his  room  and  fed  them  with  Malaga  grapes.  The  true  story  runs  in  this 
way :  A  part  of  the  ground  in  the  rear  of  Fay  House,  now  included  in 
Radcliffe  College,  was  inclosed  as  a  poultry  yard,  and  here  Prof.  Sopho- 
cles was  allowed  to  keep  his  hens.  He  had  twenty  or  thirty  of  fine  breeds 
that  he  cherished.  Each  one  had  a  name,  and  they  were  taught  to  answer 
to  their  names  when  he  fed  them,  sometimes  with  rare  delicacies.  He 
imported  grapes  and  little  sacks  containing  dates  and  almonds  chopped 
up  and  pressed  together.  With  these  he  regaled  his  favorite  fowls,  much 
to  the  envy  and  disapproval  of  the  boys,  sons  of  Dr.  Charles  E.  Yaoghan, 
'52,  who  lived  in  the  house  adjacent  and  whose  poultry  yard  adjoined 
that  of  Fay  House.  Now  and  then,  but  rarely,  Sophocles  would  share  with 
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the  boys  the  feast  provided  for  the  hena.  His  regard  for  the  hens  was  too 
strong  for  his  sense  of  jostice,  and  he  palled  down  a  paling  from  his  yard 
and  also  from  that  of  Dr.  Yaoghan  adjoining,  so  that  the  hens  could  run 
ont  into  Dr.  Yaughan's  vegetable  and  flower  garden.  This  act  the  boys 
promptly  resented.  They  caught  a  beaatif  nl  white  leghorn  which  had  come 
through  the  gap  in  the  paling,  and  sent  her  back  over  the  fence  with  one 
wing  painted  red  and  the  other  green.  Sophocles  promptly  replaced  the 
paling. 

The  Class  of  *66  did  not  enjoy  some  advantages  that  have  since  their 
day  been  spread  before  undergraduates  in  lavish  profusion,  but  they  did 
have  some  precious  privileges  which  came  through  personal  contact  with 
such  men  as  Sophocles,  Jeffries  Wyman,  Asa  Gray,  Louis  Ag^siz,  Francis 
J.  Child,  W.  W.  Goodwin,  G.  M.  Lane,  E.  W.  Gumey,  Benj.  Peiree, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  and  others,  scholars  of  renown,  bat  also  rare  ex- 
amples of  modest  simplicity  and  well-rounded  manhood.  '^  To  know  some- 
thing and  to  be  modest  about  it*'  was,  according  to  E.  B.  Hoar,  the  aim 
of  a  scholar  at  Harvard  College  at  that  time. 

Longfellow,  Parsons,  and  Lowell  met  every  Wednesday  evening  to 
discuss  and  criticize  in  the  making  Parsons's  translation  of  the  Divina 
Cammedia.  The  next  morning  Lowell  brought  to  the  Class,  that  was 
trying  to  read  it,  a  report  of  anything  interesting  that  happened  the  night 
before.  Lowell  detested  formal  examinations.  He  told  us  that  oar  '^  final " 
would  be  an  '^  oral,"  and  warned  us  that,  with  Prof.  Parsons  and  Maj. 
Maggi  on  the  committee,  we  might  have  a  hard  time.  ''  But,  no  matter, 
gentlemen,  yon  are  marked  already.'' 

Gray  and  Wyman  were  feeling  their  way  in  the  wake  of  Darwin's 
Origin  of  Species^  three  years  old  when  '66  began  its  course.  Wyman 
set  the  pace  for  both  of  them  when  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  com- 
parative anatomy,  including  embryology.  Everything  led  up  to  a  con- 
firmation of  Darwin's  theory.  At  the  close  I  asked  him,  *'  Do  you  wish 
us  to  understand  that  you  accept  Darwin's  explanation  ?  "  '*  No,"  he  said, 
"  I  don't  intend  anything  of  the  kind ;  I  give  you  the  facts  and  let  you 
draw  your  own  conclusions."  Prof.  Francis  Bowen  was,  at  this  time,  the 
active  and  earnest  opponent  of  "  The  Mud  Philosophy,"  which  he  thoaght 
was  subversive  of  morals  and  religion. 

E.  W.  Gumey  made  Latin  literature  interesting.  He  conducted  his 
exercises  with  suavity  and  perspicacity.  He  contrived,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Class,  to  make  each  man  the  judge  of  his  own  demerit  After  the 
resignation  of  Pres.  Hill  he  was  mentioned  as  a  possible  successor,  but 
the  successful  candidate  was  Charles  William  Eliot,  who  promptly  re- 
lieved himself  of  responsibility  for  the  discipline  of  the  students.  The  new 
office  of  Dean  of  the  Faculty  was  created  and  Gumey  was  appointed. 
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Let  one  incident  illostrate  his  method  ^of  teaching.  We  were  reading 
Cicero's  Epistles,  In  one  passage  he  described  a  kwsait  in  which  it  was 
made  clear  that  witnesses  had  been  sabomed  overnight  One,  whom  we 
will  call  Nemo,  had  not  looked  at  his  lesson,  but  in  translating  got  on 
fairly  well  until  he  reached  this  part  of  the  story ;  then,  with  a  helpless 
air,  he  looked  up  and  said,  *'  I  don't  think  I  understand  this."  With  the 
utmost  kindness  Garney  said,  *'It  means,  Mr.  Nemo,  that  they  had 
learned  their  lesson  before  they  came  in,  in  the  morning."  As  this  was 
an  exact  rendering  of  the  meaning  the  Class  set  up  a  shout  and  Nemo 
sank  into  his  seat 

The  Class  election  of  '66  was  a  stormy  affair.  Rivalry  between  the 
Hasty  Pudding  Society  and  the  O.  K.  ran  high.  To  come  between  them 
as  a  rival  for  official  honors  the  Pi  Eta  Society  was  formed.  The  election 
lasted  from  7.30  p.m.  to  1  a.m.  The  present  writer  was  moderator  with 
an  experience  that  has  stood  him  in  good  stead  ever  since.  The  ticket 
finally  elected  was,  Orator,  Moorfield  Storey ;  Poet,  Amos  Kidder  Fiske ; 
Odist,  Henry  Foster  Buswell;  Chief  Marshal,  Robert  Swain  Peabody; 
Assistant  Marshals,  James  Oscar  Parker,  Frank  Wright;  Class-Day 
Committee,  Greorge  Derby  Welles,  William  Levi  Parker,  Jusdn  Ed- 
wards Grale;  Chaplain,  Greorge  Batchelor;  Class  Secretary,  William 
Gilson  Farlow ;  Chorister,  George  Laurie  Osgood ;  Class  Committee,  John 
Davis  Williams,  Edward  Henry  Clark. 

Farlow  soon  resigned  and  Charles  Edwin  Stratton,  fleeted  in  his 
place,  has  ever  since  been  the  friendly  and  efficient  guardian  of  the  inter- 
ests of  '66.  Of  the  14  Class-Day  officers,  11  survive;  of  the  113  who 
were  graduated  fifty  years  ago,  48  are  living  and  at  work.  It  is  hoped 
that  all  of  them  will  be  alive,  in  good  health  and  able  to  partake  with 
good  appetite  of  the  Class  Dinner  which  will  mark  the  dose  of  the  first 
half-century  of  their  poet-graduate  life. 


THE  UNIVERSITY. 


THE  END  OF  THE  YEAR. 

THE  UNIVERSriT  EDITOR. 

Onob  again,  fresh  air  and  elbow-room  have  triumphed  over  an  old  tra- 
dition. The  inadequacy  of  Sanders  Theatre  on  Commencement  Day  has 
^^  long  been  recognized  by  all,  —  Corporation,  Faculty,  and 

mnt  •ztrdsot  graduates.   The  place  simply  will  not  contain  even  a  good 
^'^   fraction  of  those  who  desire  to  attend  the  Commencement 
exercises  and  who  have  a  right  to  be  there.  The  situation,  accordingly, 
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has  become  in  many  reepecto  unfortunate.  To  the  members  of  the  Senior 
dass,  as  well  as  to  their  parents  and  other  immediate  reUtives  and  friends, 
the  ceremony  of  conferring  the  degrees  ought  to  be  tlie  most  impressive 
event  of  a  college  career.  For  a  long  time,  however,  it  has  been  nothing 
of  the  sort.  The  exercises  of  Class  Day,  and  not  those  of  Commencement 
Day,  have  ranked  as  the  great  focus  of  interest  during  the  closing  week 
of  each  College  year.  Class  Day  has  quite  overshadowed  Commencement 
Day.  By  the  time  the  Commencement  Day  proceedings  are  at  hand  many 
of  the  alumni,  instructors,  and  even  some  of  the  Seniors  themselves,  have 
gone.  Of  those  who  remain  only  a  portion  have  been  crowded  into  San- 
ders Theatre  on  what  has  too  often  been  an  intensely  hot  June  morning. 
There,  after  listening  somewhat  impatiently  to  the  orations,  they  have 
seen  the  hundreds  of  young  men  admitted  en  Uoe  to  Uie  '^  society  of 
scholars  "  and  have  been  overglad  to  emerge  into  the  fresh  air  again. 
Commencement  Day  has  been,  in  fact,  an  anticlimax,  a  sort  of  recessional 
toward  the  end  of  a  week  given  over  to  processions,  ball-games,  spreads, 
reunions,  and  general  reveliy.  The  time  when  it  was  the  red4etter  day 
of  the  year,  not  only  for  the  College  but  for  the  whole  community,  has 
long  since  gone  by.  And  the  chief  reason  for  this  decadence  is  to  be  found 
in  the  cramped  arrangements  under  which  the  ceremonies  have  had  to  be 
performed. 

For  the  current  year,  at  any  rate,  the  Governing  Boards  of  the  Uni- 
versity have  decided  to  try  a  new  experiment  in  the  hope  that  the  Com- 
mencement exercises  may  be  restored  to  their  old  primacy.  The  exercises 
of  June  22  will  be  held  at  the  Stadium.  They  will  take  place  in  tlie 
morning,  before  the  sun  is  high  enough  in  the  heavens  to  make  the 
Stadium  seats  uncomfortable.  Those  who  have  been  assigned  the  Com- 
mencement orations  may  have  some  difficulty  in  making  themselves  heard ; 
but  if  that  should  lead  to  shorter  orations  and  fewer  of  them,  it  may  not 
be  an  unmixed  eviL  The  main  point  is  that  far  greater  opportunity  will 
be  given  to  the  Seniors  in  the  matter  of  inviting  their  relatives  and  friends* 
The  number  of  seats  available  will  be  the  same  as  that  reserved  for  the 
Class  Day  exercises,  namely,  about  8500,  with  the  possibility  of  adding 
another  thousand  or  two  if  needed.  The  number  of  seats  in  Sanders 
Theatre  is  about  1400,  with  standing  room  for  perhaps  a  hundred  per- 
sons more.  There  is  no  good  reason,  therefore,  why  the  Commencement 
proceedings  should  not  be  as  largely  attended  as  the  Class  Day  exercises 
have  been  during  recent  years,  and  they  can  be  made  far  more  impres- 
sive. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  much  will  depend  upon  the  weather.  Yet 
a  rainy  day  is  apt  to  make  Commencement  a  fiule  no  matter  where  it 
is  held.  At  the  worst  the  exercises  will  be  transferred  back  to  Sanders 
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Theatre  if  the  day  shoald  render  outdoor  proceedings  impossible.  In  any 
case,  that  is  a  matter  upon  which  all  tlie  events  of  the  closing  week  mast 
always  be  ready  to  take  their  chances. 

Will  tliis  be  the  first  occasion  upon  which  the  Commencement  exercises 
have  been  held  outside  the  limits  of  Cambridge  ?  One  thinks  naturally  of 
Kigntlons  of  ^^  years  of  Babylonian  captivity  in  which  the  University 
JSf^J'JJj  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Concord ;  but  no  public  Com- 
P**^  roencements  were  held  during  this  period  of  confusion  and 

distress.  Degrees  were  conferred,  according  to  the  records,  "  by  a  gen- 
eral diploma."  The  Crimson,  in  a  brief  historical  article  on  Commence- 
ment exercises,  recently  published,  states  that  '*  some  time  previous  to 
1725  the  solemnities  were  transferred  to  the  Old  South  Meeting  House, 
where  they  continued  to  be  celebrated  until  1758."  But  that  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  accordance  witli  the  facts.  All  the  exercises  that  have  been 
held  seem  to  have  been  conducted  in  the  old  College  Hall,  or  in  the  old 
First  Parish  Church,  which  the  College  helped  to  build,  or  in  the  newer 
Parish  Church,  or  in  Appleton  Cbapel,  or  in  Sanders  Theatre.  Sanders 
Theatre  has  served  from  1876,  that  is  to  say,  just  forty  years. 

In  connection  with  the  transfer  of  the -exercises  to  the  Stadium  (which 
is  in  Boston)  some  one  has  raised  the  query  whether  the  College  chai'ter 
makes  any  requirement  as  to  the  conferring  of  degrees  at 
to  gnat  ''  the  University  in  Cambridge."   The  answer  is  that  neither 

^^  the  original  charter  nor  any  subsequent  statute  says  any- 

thing about  the  right  to  confer  degrees.  Rather  curiously  the  University's 
right  to  confer  degrees  rests  upon  no  formal  grants  in  the  charter  or  by 
statute.  On  what  basis,  then,  does  the  right  rest  ?  On  the  fact  that  in  the 
first  one  hundred  and  forty-four  years  of  its  existence  the  College  did 
grant  degrees  and  the  Massachusetts  Constitution  of  1780  sanctified  this 
power  by  providing  '^  that  the  President  and  Fellows  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  and  their  successors  in  that  capacity,  their  officers  and  servants, 
shall  have,  hold,  use,  exercise  and  enjoy,  all  the  powers,  authorities,  rights, 
liberties,  privileges,  immunities  and  franchises  which  they  now  have,  hold, 
use,  exercise  and  enjoy."  That  is  the  basis  of  our  degree-granting  power 
—  a  privilege  exercised  in  colonial  days  without  formal  authority  but  sub* 
sequently  embalmed  in  the  organic  law  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  University  gossip  during  the  last  few  months  various  questions  con- 
nected with  athletics  have  had  a  prominent  place.  The  Report  of  the 
Vazloiis  cth-  Graduate  Treasurer  of  Athletics,  issued  in  March,  showed 
Ittlo  proUcms  ^  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  men  who  take  part  in 
some  form  of  outdoor  sport.  The  figure  was  1847  for  the  year  ending  in 
June,  1915,  as  compared  with  1472  for  the  year  preceding.   This  does 
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not  include,  moreover,  the  large  number  of  students  who  use  the  University 
tennis  courts  from  time  to  time,  but  who  are  not  candidates  for  any  of 
the  tennis  teams.  Were  these  included,  the  total  number  would  be  greatly 
increased. 

The  figures  are  significant  They  indicate  that  the  policy  of  providing 
attractive  opportunities  for  outdoor  exercise,  even  to  those  who  are  not  cap- 
able of  playing  on  any  College  or  Class  team,  is  meeting 
with  success.  Yet  much  in  this  direction  remains  to  be  done,  iniorett  in  out- 
The  totals  do  not  even  yet  include  half  of  our  student  popu-  ^ 
lation,  if  one  counts  the  members  of  graduate  and  professional  schools. 
These  latter,  although  they  are  not  '*  material "  for  University  teams,  are 
none  the  less  in  equal  need  of  encouragement  and  opportunity  so  far  as 
physical  exercise  is  concerned.  They  need  these  things,  in  fact,  even 
more  than  the  average  undergpraduate,  whose  tendency  to  overwork  him- 
self mentally  is  not  an  appreciable  danger  in  any  academic  community. 

Were  it  not  for  this  steadily  broadening  interest  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
student  body,  the  year-after-year  increase  in  athletic  expenditures  would 
give  fair  ground  for  serious  concern.  For  the  year  1914-15, 
the  entire  expenses  of  conducting  the  athletic  interests  of  Harvard  ath- 
the  University  were  $158,311.90.  This  is  more  than  the  en- 
tire budget  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  which  last  year  was  $154,868.68, 
including  salaries,  scholarships,  care  of  buildings,  and  all  expenditures  on 
current  account.  It  is  far  more  than  the  gross  income  of  many  colleges  in 
the  country.  More  than  half  of  it  went  for  the  training  and  expenses  of  the 
four  major  University  teams,  football,  baseball,  track,  and  the  crews.  The 
football  team  cost  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  whole,  or  $35,668.70.  Reck- 
oned in  terms  of  cost  per  individual  player,  this  means  an  outlay  of  about 
one  thousand  dollars  for  every  man  in  a  squad  of  thirty-five  during  the  eight- 
weeks  season,  or  mpre  than  the  average  undergraduate  spends  during  an 
entire  year  at  Harvard.  All  the  major  teams  put  together  attracted  only 
558  men  at  an  expense  of  $90,000;  the  minor  athletic  interests  drew  nearly 
twice  as  many  and  cost  only  about  half  as  much.  Despite  our  earnest  en- 
couragement of  general  athletics,  therefore,  the  bulk  of  the  available  athletic 
money  is  still  going  to  the  gladiators.  It  will  be  replied,  of  course,  that 
the  major  teams  earn  their  income  by  their  gate-receipts  and  hence  ought 
to  have  the  spending  of  it,  in  which  claim  there  is  doubtless  some  validity. 
The  University  football  team  earned  more  than  three  times  what  it  spent; 
it  really  carried  the  financing  of  the  other  athletic  interests  on  its  shoul- 
ders. 

The  entire  business  management  of  Harvard  athletics,  by  the  way,  has 
been  placed  upon  a  highly  efficient  basis  by  the  Graduate  Treasurer.  The 
system  of  record-keeping,  accounting,  auditing,  and  the  whole  matter  of 
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ticket  distribatioDy  has  been  enormoasly  improved.  Toda/  it  is  beyond 
criticism. 

Several  other  matters  closely  connected  with  atMetics  have  been  themes 
of  discussion  since  the  last  issue  of  the  Magazvne.  One  of  them  is  the 
(3)  rntktm  question  of  rearranging  the  lecture  and  laboratory  hours  so 
^^^y  that  at  least  two  hours  of  clear  daylight  would  be  available 

to  every  student  for  outdoor  exercise  on  every  week-day  throughout  the 
College  year.  As  matters  now  stand,  there  are  some  regular  classes  be- 
tween 1.30  and  4.30  on  every  afternoon  except  Saturday.  Many  instruc- 
tors prefer  these  afternoon  hours — some  of  them  because  an  elective 
course  which  meets  at  2.30  or  3.30  is  likely  to  be  taken  by  serious  stu- 
dents only.  Those  who  regard  play  as  more  important  than  work  are  not 
apt  to  encumber  it  with  their  presence.  Relatively  speaking,  tlie  number  of 
courses  whichmeet  in  afternoon  hours  is  not  large ;  the  majority  of  students 
(if  we  except  those  who  have  laboratory  studies)  have  their  enlire  after^ 
noons  free  under  the  present  arrangements.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
in  the  first  half-year  tlie  classes  which  now  meet  from  1.30  to  3.30  should 
be  transferred  to  the  period  from  4.30  to  6.30;  in  the  second  half-year, 
as  the  days  grow  longer,  tliey  could  be  shifted  back  again.  Or  it  might 
be  possible  to  begin  the  classroom  day  at  8  instead  of  at  9  in  the  morning. 
The  problem,  however,  as  Dean  Bnggs  has  said,  is  one  that  calls  for  more 
ingenuity  in  its  solution  than  anybody  has  as  yet  been  able  to  supply.  An 
elective  system,  particularly  in  an  institution  which  combines  graduate 
and  non-graduate  instruction  in  the  same  classes,  requires  a  considerable 
range  of  classroom  hours.  Various  studies  which  appeal  to  the  same  groups 
of  students  cannot  well  be  slated  for  the  same  honrs.  If  so,  they  cease  to 
be  really  elective.  Concentration  of  hours  means  a  cramping  of  elective 
opportunities.  Even  at  present  there  is  ground  for  suspecting  that  not  a 
few  students  elect  hours  rather  than  studies,  that  their  choice  of  studies 
is  not  made  with  an  eye  on  the  whole  curriculum,  but  only  upon  that  part 
of  it  which  would  demand  their  attention  neither  too  early  nor  too  late  in 
the  day.  Foreign  universities  use  evening  hours  to  advantage ;  in  this 
country  we  have  not  followed  that  practice  to  any  considerable  extent 
Nor  would  it  probably  prove  popular,  at  the  outset,  with  either  students 
or  instructors. 

Another  mooted  question  of  recent  weeks  has  been  the  proper  powers 
of  coach  and  captain,  respectively,  in  the  matter  of  choosing  the  Uni- 
versity  crews.  The  question  was  brought  to  the  front  by  a 
oaptaln  la-  petition  asking  the  Committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic 
'"'**  Sports  to  place  definitely  upon  the  coach  the  ultimate  re- 

sponsibility for  selecting  the  men  who  make  np  the  crews.  There  has 
not  been  the  slightest  sign  of  friction  between  the  captain  and  the  coach- 
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ing  staff  under  Mr.  Herrick's  direction ;  but  many  nndergradaates  seem 
to  have  regarded  the  matter  as  one  of  principle.  The  Atliletic  Committee 
settled  things  by  making  clear  that  final  authority  rested  neither  with 
captain  nor  with  coach- in  any  branch  of  College  athletics,  but  with  the 
Committee  itself.  That  was  the  proper  ground  to  take.  The  question 
whether  captain  or  coach  should  be  supreme  in  any  matter  is  not  one  to 
be  determined  by  general  rule.  The  best  interests  of  every  College  sport 
require  that  the  two  shall  work  in  harmony  and  not  disagree.  If  they 
differ  on  important  questions  of  policy,  it  is  not  for  one  to  overrule  the 
other,  but  for  the  Committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Atldetic  Sports  to  have 
the  last  word.  While  it  was  under  discussion,  the  question  received  far 
more  newspaper  prominence  than  its  importance  warranted. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  Division  of  Education  provided  during 
the  month  of  May  a  series  of  conferences  or  informal  lectures  upon  ath- 
letic questions,  intended  for  principals  and  teachers  of  sec 


ondary  schools  where  athletic  problems  are  constantly  pre-  at]iMM?tbt 


senting  difficulties,  and  also  for  those  Harvard  students  who 
later  expect  to  be  teachers  in  schools  or  to  be  employed  as  coaches  of 
school  teams.  No  fees  were  charged  for  the  conferences  and  they  were 
well  attended.  Mr.  Joseph  Lee,  '83,  of  the  Boston  School  Committee, 
spoke  on  **  The  Place  of  Athletics  in  Education,"  Dean  Briggs,  75,  on 
''The  Ethics  of  Athletics,"  Dr.  Sargent  on ''  Athletics  and  Health,"  while 
others  dealt  with  the  actual  problems  of  administration  and  coaching. 
The  conferences  were  intended  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  schools  the 
University's  long  experience  in  these  matters. 

After  the  mid-year  examinations  three  prominent  student  athletes 
were  suspended  for  failure  to  do  satisfactory  work  in  their  studies.  As  a 
college  we  have  always  maintained  to  the  outside  world  (0)MtWiigtti 
that  Harvard  requires  the  members  of  all  athletic  teams  to  «»wi(ioMi 
maintain  satisfactory  records  in  their  classroom  work ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  this  assurance  has  always  been  accepted  at  its  face 
value.  The  impression  seems  to  prevail  everywhere  that  somehow  or 
other  all  colleges  find  ways  of  keeping  their  reserves  of  bone  and  sinew 
intact,  and  that  the  roster  of  those  dropped  each  year  does  not  often  con- 
tain the  names  of  students  who  figure  in  the  newspaper  headlines.  This 
year  the  action  of  the  Administrative  Board  g^ve  what  the  Crimson 
termed  *'  a  distinct  shock  to  the  undergraduate  mind,  with  its  complacent 
smugness  in  regard  to  probation."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  also  gave  to 
the  general  public  some  evidence  that  the  College  is  living  up  to  its 
preachings  in  the  matter  of  what  it  requires  from  athletes  as  regards 
scholarly  performance.  The  loss  of  these  men  is  a  serious  blow  to  at  least 
two  of  the  intercollegiate  teams,  but  to  have  refrained  from  a  reasonable 
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enforcement  of  oar  standards  would  have  been  a  far  more  serions  blow 
to  the  reputation  of  the  University.  Not  the  least  significant  thing  about 
the  whole  episode  is  tlie  fact  that  this  drastic  action  could  be  taken  with- 
out an  outburst  of  protest  on  the  part  of  the  undergraduates  and  a  deluge 
of  complaints  from  the  alumni.  In  some  other  colleges,  there  is  reason  to 
suspect,  that  b  what  surely  would  have  occurred.  Such  outbursts  have, 
indeed,  come  upon  the  heads  of  college  faculties  at  times  with  less  rea- 
son. In  this  ease  the  action  of  the  disciplinary  authorities  was  received 
in  excellent  spirit  and  the  example  for  the  future  will  undoubtedly  be 
a  good  one. 

Speaking  of  the  influence  of  the  alumni  in  such  matters,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  say  a  word  about  the  relation  of  alumni  associations  to 
Knok-nklBx  general  college  policy.  This  is  prompted  by  the  assertions  con- 
tlM  Aluuil  cerning  these  bodies  made  by  John  Jay  Chapman,  '84,  in  his 
article  on  '^  The  Schoolmaster,"  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
The  alunmi  associations,  Mr.  Chapman  assures  us,  are  a  clog  in  the  wheels 
of  American  education.  Their  influence  is  reactionary,  embodying  ^'  the 
consolidated  prejudices  of  half-educated  men."  Nothing  can  be  done 
without  humoring  the  alunmi  and  they  have  to  be  humored  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

Now,  it  may  be  that  Mr.  Chapman's  strictures  hold  true,  in  part  at 
least,  of  some  small  colleges  where  the  alumni  are  firmly  knit  together 
A  word  iB  ^^^  where  they  have  been  encouraged  to  express  freely  their 
tholr  detenit  opinions  even  on  the  details  of  college  policy.  But  they 
are  not  true  of  Harvard  and  never  have  been.  Neither  the  Harvard 
Alumni  Association  nor  the  Fedei*ation  of  Harvard  Clubs  has  ever  under- 
taken to  tell  the  Gioveming  Boards  of  the  University  what  they  should  or 
should  not  do,  nor  have  they  ever  sought  to  put  ''  pressure  "  upon  them 
in  an  indirect  way.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  let  the  immediate  Uni- 
versity authorities  lead  the  way,  and  then  have  come  forward  in  loyal 
support  Suggestions  and  opinions  from  alumni  have  not  been  lacking,  it 
is  true ;  but  these  come,  as  a  rule,  when  they  are  asked  for.  No  one  who 
has  closely  followed  the  course  of  events  at  Harvard  during  the  past 
decade,  the  expansion  of  activities,  the  altered  rules  relating  to  the  choice 
of  studies,  the  great  experiment  embodied  in  the  Freshman  Halls,  the 
new  plan  of  admission  to  college,  the  tutorial  system  —  no  one  can  have 
followed  the  course  of  these  changes  without  appreciating  the  great  help, 
both  moral  and  financial,  which  the  alunmi  have  given  to  them  alL  If  the 
Harvard  alumni  were  wedded  to  conservatism,  we  could  scarcely  have  had 
these  great  changes  in  a  relatively  few  years.  To  take  a  single  inst^ce 
-»the  establishment  of  the  general  examination  and  the  tutorial  system 
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in  the  Division  of  History,  Government,  and  Economics.  This  scheme, 
one  of  the  most  courageoas  and  promising  in  American  education,  was 
firat  proposed  by  President  Lowell.  It  was  worked  out  in  detail  by  the 
Division  concerned,  and  then  presented  to  the  Faculty.  There  it  met  vig- 
orous opposition,  but  was  finally  adopted.  To  put  it  into  effect,  however, 
required  a  considerable  sum  of  money  and  some  members  of  the  alunmi 
were  asked  to  provide  it  They  did  so  cheerfully,  without  a  word  of  ques- 
tion as  to  the  novelty  or  wisdom  of  the  plan.  Every  department  of  the 
University,  moreover,  will  bear  testimony  to  the  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment which  it  receives  from  its  Visiting  Committee.  The  long  list  of 
scholarships  provided  by  Harvard  Clubs  all  over  the  land  affords  a  strik- 
ing evidence  of  alumni  loyalty,  generosity  and  wisdom.  The  idea  that 
these  associations  are  a  dead-weight  upon  academic  progress  will  get  scant 
support  in  this  community. 

The  most  conspicuous  appointment  of  the  last  few  months  is  that  of 
Prof.  Roscoe  Pound  to  be  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School.  While  Dean 
Pound  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  newer  members  of  j^,^  Poand  of 
the  Law  School  staff,  having  come  to  Harvard  only  six  years  ^«  ^^  SoUool 
ago,  he  is  no  tyro  eitlier  in  the  teaching  of  law  or  in  the  work  of  law-school 
administration.  Continually  since  1899  he  has  served  as  a  teacher  in  other 
law  schools,  at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  at  NoHliwestern  University,  and 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  For  four  years  he  served  as  dean  of  the  law 
school  in  the  first-named  institution.  Dean  Pound  is  not  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard College  or  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  although  he  attended  the  latter 
institution  for  one  year  in  the  late  eighties.  His  appointment  to  the  dean- 
ship  has  been  universally  commended,  for  the  post  is  one  of  great  honor 
and  responsibility,  demanding  an  occupant  of  broad  outlook  and  worldly 
wisdom.  Few  jurists  are  more  favorably  known  throughout  this  country. 
Scarcely  any  American  exponent  of  the  law  is  better  known  abroad.  Dean 
Pound,  as  the  profession  knows,  is  not  merely  a  lawyer  or  an  expounder 
of  the  law,  but  a  legal  historian,  philosopher,  and  practitioner  all  rolled  into 
one.  By  way  of  avocation,  he  is  also  an  entomologist  of  no  mean  order. 

Three  additions  to  the  staff  of  the  Law  School  have  also  been  made. 
Arthur  Dehon  Hill,  I  '94,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Law.  Since 
graduating  from  the  Law  School  he  has  been  practising  in  Boston.  Prof. 
Albert  M.  Kales,  '96,  Professor  of  Law  at  Northwestern  University, 
comes  to  Harvard  next  September.  Zechariah  Chafee,  I  '13,  is  appointed 
Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  with  duties  to  begin  at  the  same  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  Prof.  J.  D.  Brannan,  '69,  retires  from  active  teaching 
after  a  service  of  eighteen  years  in  tlie  Harvard  Law  School,  having  come 
from  the  University  of  Cincinnati  in  1898. 
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Other  appointments  and  promotions  in  the  University  during  the  last 
few  months  are  the  following :  G.  H.  Chase,  '96,  has  been  promoted  to 
Otkar  AppobLt-  ^^®  John  E.  Hudson  Professorship  of  Archseologj ;  J.  S. 
Btnis  Humphreys  has  been  promoted  to  be  Associate  Professor  of 

Architectural  Design ;  R.  B.  Dixon,  '97,  Professor  of  Anthropology ;  C. 
H.  Mcllwain,  g  '03,  Professor  of  History  and  Grovernment ;  Grinnell 
Jones,  g  '05,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry ;  K  G.  T.  Webster  '93,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  English ;  G.  E.  Johnson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion ;  £.  G.  Brackett,  m  '86,  Assistant  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery ;  F. 
H.  Yerhoeff,  g  '02,  Assistant  Professor  of  Opthalmological  Research.  Har- 
old J.  Laski  has  been  appointed  Instructor  in  History ;  J.  M.  Brewer,  g  '15, 
Instructor  in  Education ;  and  Cliester  A.  McLain,  '13,  Lecturer  on  Con- 
stitutional Law.  Prof.  Ernesto  Quesada,  J.D.,  of  Buenos  Aires,  has  been 
appointed  Professor  of  Latin- American  History  and  Economics  for  the 
year  1916-17.  F.  J.  Swayze,  '79,  W.  G.  Thompson,  '88,  and  A.  R. 
Campbell,  '99,  are  to  serve  as  Lecturers  in  the  Law  School  during  the 
coming  year.  Mr.  Henry  H.  Ekles,  h  *06,  has  been  appointed  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue.  Dr.  Abner  Post,  m  '70,  Professor  of 
Syphilis,  has  resigned  from  active  service  in  the  Medical  School  and  has 
been  appointed  professor  emeritus.  Dr.  Post's  connection  with  the  Medi- 
cal School  instruction  has  been  continuous  since  1870.  Leave  of  absence 
during  the  whole  or  pai-t  of  the  next  academic  year  has  been  granted  to 
the  following  instructors :  Prof.  Ephraim  Emerton,  '71,  Prof.  Barrett 
Wendell,  77,  Prof.  Kuno  Francke,  h  '12,  Prof.  F.  J.  Turner,  Prof. 
P.  H.  Hanus,  Prof.  W.  F.  Dearborn,  and  Prof.  H.  W.  Hohnes,  '03. 

Notable  progress  in  the  restoration  of  the  Yard  to  something  like  its 
condition  of  ten  years  ago  has  been  made  during  the  present  spring.  A 
BMtorlaff  t]i«  y^^^  ^S^  some  experiments  were  made  with  tlie  placing 
OoU^soTard  ^f  ^  few  large  trees.  In  practically  every  ease  these  trees 
took  hold  promptly  and  grew  well  throughout  the  summer.  This  year, 
accordingly,  the  transplanting  has  been  on  a  far  larger  scale.  Through 
the  generosity  of  Arthur  H.  Lea,  '80,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  thirteen 
large  elms,  all  of  them  over  a  foot  in  diameter  at  breast  height,  and  these 
have  now  been  located  in  the  old  Yard,  chiefly  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  it.  Great  care  had  to  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  trees,  as  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  not  only  thoroughly  sound  and  uninfested  specimens, 
but  those  which  would  be  of  reasonably  good  appearance  after  a  severe 
pruning-back.  The  work  of  preparing  places  for  the  trees,  and  improving 
the  surrounding  soil,  was  also  considerable.  And  finally,  it  is  no  light  or 
superficial  job  to  move  a  forty-foot  elm  over  a  distance  of  a  dozen  or  more 
miles  without  serious  loss  of  roots,  and  without  injury  to  its  branches. 
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The  skill  for  all  this  is  at  hand — all  that  is  needed  is  enough  money. 
The  Class  of  1908  has  given  what  is  needed  for  one  more  large  tree,  and 
twenty-two  graduates  have  contributed  $2200  to  carry  other  work  ahead. 
This  will  do  a  good  deaL  But  the  Yard  is  a  pretty  large  lot  of  ground 
when  you  measure  it,  and  a  good  many  trees  will  still  find  places  waiting 
for  them  even  if  much  is  done  each  spring  during  the  next  few  years. 

Not  all  the  University's  intet-est  in  arhoriculture,  however,  is  being 
given  to  the  Yard.   The  Library  quadrangle  has  now  become  an  impor- 
tant unit  of  the  College  gi*ound8.    For  this  area  a  complete 
planting  scheme,  including  provision  for  the  location  of  pUntliif 
shrubbery,  has  been  devised  by  Prof.  H.  V.  Hubbard,  '97, 
of  the  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture.  Part  of  this  plan  has  been 
already  carried  out.  A  double  row  of  elms  has  been  placed  along  Divinity 
Avenue  and  about  twenty-five  more  have  been  planted  in  the  grounds 
around  Memorial  Hall.    Down  at  the  Freshman  Halls  a  dozen  or  more 
fair-sized  elms  are  also  being  set  in  i)lace.    All  this  work,  which  makes 
up  a  considerable  tree-planting  contract,  is  being  done  under  the  super- 
vision of  Prof.  R.  T.  Fisher,  '98,  of  the  University's  School  of  Forestry. 

The  establishment  of  programs  of  studies  leading  to  the  degree  of 

Ph.D.  in  Business  Economics  calls  attention  to  two  things :  first,  to  the 

considerable  demand  for  men  who  can  teach  such  subjects  «^  ^  ^    _, 

...    Tilt  Dootor  of 
as  banking,  accounting,  railroad  economics,  and  public  utili-  BntinaM 

ties  operation,  in  the  various  business  schools  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  emphasis  which  the  authorities  of  these  schools 
place  upon  the  possession  of  the  Ph.D.  degree  by  their  teachers.  In  the 
eight  years  of  its  existence,  the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion has  turned  out  about  four  hundred  men,  less  than  a  quarter  of  them 
graduates,  of  course,  but  all  of  them  men  who  have  been  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  enrolled  as  students.  Of  tlie  graduates  only  five  have  taken 
up  the  profession  of  teaching ;  tlie  rest  are  actively  at  work  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  But  the  demand  for  trained  teachers  of  business  subjects  is 
growing  and  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Harvard  School 
to  meet  this  demand.  Being  itself  on  a  graduate  basis  and  maintaining 
a  standard  of  work  which  is  almost  unique  among  institutions  of  its  type, 
it  has  a  special  obligation  in  that  regard.  As  for  the  Ph.D.  degree,  that 
of  itself  would  matter  little.  But  nearly  all  the  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  this  country  seem  to  regard  the  holding  of  that  degree  as  one 
of  the  passports  to  a  teaching  position.  Some  college  presidents  vii*tually 
insist  that  they  will  appoint  no  one  as  instructor  who  has  not  been  tagged 
with  this  title.  Others  will  appoint  undoctored  instructors,  but  will  not 
promote  them.   The  thing  has  almost  become  a  fetish.  Yet  even  a  f etish. 
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when  it  actually  exists,  most  be  tolerated  if  we  want  to  put  Harvard  men 
on  the  teaching  staffs  of  colleges  and  professional  schools.  Our  facilities 
enable  us  to  train  teachers  of  business  subjects  and  our  standards  are 
high  enough  to  warrant  giving  this  degree  if  there  is  a  desire  for  it. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Library  of  the  University  contains  1,183,317 
volumes  and  705,225  pamphlets  — a  total  of  1,888,542  items.  This  not 
KisoeUaaoons  ^^^^Y  pl&ces  the  Harvard  Library  at  the  top  of  tlie  list  of 
andp«noiul  university  libraries  in  the  United  States,  but  g^ves  it  a  lead 
of  about  800,000  volumes  over  its  nearest  competitor,  the  library  of  Yale 
University.  Several  new  collections  have  recently  been  added  to  the  Wid- 
ener  library,  notably  that  of  the  Cambridge  Historical  Society,  and  a 
collection  of  editions  of  Horace,  the  gift  of  the  late  William  Cross  Wil- 
liamson, '52.  —  Dean  £.  F.  Gay,  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration,  has  been  appointed  by  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  as  one  of  a  commission  of  fifteen  to  investigate  and  report 
on  the  means  for  establishing  in  schools  and  colleges  courses  of  study 
which  will  fit  men  to  enter  the  foreign  service  of  the  country. — A  new 
organ  has  been  given  to  the  Phillips  Brooks  House  Association  by  Wil- 
liam Endicott,  *87,  and  was  dedicated  at  a  special  service  on  April  9.  — 
Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig,  '79,  will  g^ive  a  series  of  lectures  on  economics  at 
the  University  of  California  during  several  weeks  of  tlie  summer. —  The 
new  Germanic  Museum  is  approaching  completion,  and  will  undoubtedly 
be  ready  for  use  with  the  opening  of  the  next  College  year.  There  has 
lately  been  given  to  the  Museum  an  interesting  collection  of  prints  which 
illustrate  the  works  of  Goethe.  —  The  Fogg  Art  Museum  has  recently 
acquired  through  a  gift  a  collection  of  forty-six  miniatures  representing 
the  work  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  min- 
iatures consist  of  historiated  initials  and  illuminated  borders  cut  from 
chorals,  psalters,  etc. — The  following  officers  of  the  Harvard  Law  Re- 
view  have  been  selected  for  next  year:  President,  Charles  Btmn  (Prince- 
ton 14) ;  Treasurer,  W.  C.  Brown,  Jr.,  14 ;  Note  Editor,  D.  E.  Dunbar. 
13 ;  and  Case  Editor,  G.  H.  Semler  (Yale,  14). —  The  annual  triangular 
debate  this  year  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  University  over  Yale  and 
a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Princeton.  The  subject  which  was  debated  was, 
'^  Hesolved,  That  the  United  States  should  adopt  a  compulsory  military 
service  modeled  after  Switzerland.*'  The  record  for  the  eight  years  of 
debating  stands,  Harvard  9,  Princeton  7,  and  Yale  5  victories.  Of  cham- 
pionships, i.e.,  two  victories  in  one  series  of  debates.  Harvard  has  won  3, 
Princeton  2,  and  Yale  1.  —  A  new  course  in  the  Department  of  English, 
dealing  with  English  and  American  Literature  since  1890,  will  be  offered 
next  year  by  Dr.  Ernest  Bernbaum,  '02.  It  will  take  up  the  chief  writers, 
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treating  them  with  reference  to  modem  problems,  and  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  present  European  war.  —  A  series  of  seven  lectures  on 
Military  Medicine  were  given  in  April  and  May  at  the  Medical  School 
on  such  specific  topics  as  recmiting,  field  and  camp  sanitation,  medical 
administration,  sanitary  tactics  and  first-aid,  and  military  discipline.  — 
The  Summer  School  of  1916  will  begin  on  July  10  and  continue  until 
August  19.  Its  offering  of  courses  for  the  coming  session  is  an  especially 
attractive  one.  Two  of  the  Freshman  Halls  will  be  opened  for  summer  stu- 
dents. Gore  Hall  for  the  men  and  Standish  Hall  for  the  women  students. 
—The  William  Belden  Noble  Lectures  were  given  during  March  by  Prof. 
Shailer  Mathews,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  on  tlie  general  subject  of 
^'  The  Spiritual  Interpretation  of  History."  There  were  many  other  inter- 
esting lectures  delivered  at  the  University  during  the  early  spring  months, 
either  in  series  or  in  a  single  talk.  Among  these  were  tlie  lectures  by 
Prof.  Unokichi  Hattori,  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo,  on  ''  Con- 
fucianism ** ;  by  Professor  G.  M.  Wrong,  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
on  •*  Canadian  History  and  Government  '* ;  by  Mr.  Langdon  Warner, 
'03,  on  "The  Development  of  Chinese  Art";  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Williams, 
'88,  on  "The  City  Planning  Law  of  the  United  States " ;  by  Mr.  George 
Sarton,  of  Ghent  University,  on  "  An  Intitnluction  to  the  History  of  Sci- 
ence "  ;  by  Mr.  Timothy  Cole  on  **  The  Analogy  between  Engraving  and 
Painting"  ;  and  by  Mr.  G.  Lowes  Dickinson,  of  Cambiidge  University, 
on  "  International  Reconstruction  after  the  War." 


CORPORATION   RECORDS. 

Meeting  of  January  81, 1916. 
The  Treasurer  reported  the  following 
receipts,  and  the  same  were  gratefully 
accepted: 

Securities  valued  at  $2428  additional  from 
the  estate  of  Morrill  Wyman,  on  account  of  his 
residuary  bequest  to  establish  the  Mcvrill  Wy- 
man Medical  Research  Fimd. 

$22.86  additional  from  the  estate  of  James 
L.  Whitney,  in  accordance  with  the  12th 
clause  in  his  will  for  the  benefit  of  the  Whitney 
Library  in  the  Museum  of  Ckmiparative  Zool- 
ogy. 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  persons  for  their  generous 
gifts: 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $4000 
for  a  certain  salary. 

To  Mrs.  Samuel  Sachs  for  her  gift  of  $2500 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Fogg  Art  Museum. 


To  the  Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Associa- 
tion for  the  gift  of  $2150.  ~  $2000  thereof  to 
be  used  for  the  payment  in  the  Medical  School 
of  four  alumni  assistants  for  the  year  1015-16, 
—  and  $150  to  be  added  to  the  "Harvard 
Medical  Alumni  Association  Fund." 

To  Miss  Katherine  E.  Bullard  for  her  gift  of 
$500  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  Professor 
Southard  for  research  work  in  the  department 
of  Neuropathology. 

To  Mr.  Felix  M.  Warburg  for  his  gift  of 
$500,  the  second  payment  on  account  of  his 
offer  of  $2500  towards  a  certain  salary. 

To  Mr.  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  for  his  gift  of 
$300,  the  third  payment  on  account  of  his  offer 
of  $1500,  and  to  Mr.  Lawrence  E.  Sexton  for 
his  gift  of  $100,  the  third  payment  on  account 
of  his  offer  of  $500  towaids  a  certain  salary. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $250 
for  an  anonymous  purpose. 

To  Mr.  Charles  S.  Hinchman  for  his  gift  of 
$250  towards  a  Maria  Mitchell  Fellowship  at 
the  Observatory. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Syracuse  for  the  gift 
of  $200  for  the  scholarship  for  the  year  1015-16. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  the  Connecticut  Val- 
ley for  the  gift  of  $200  for  the  scholarship  for 
the  year  1015-16. 
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To  the  Harvard  Club  of  San  Ffaiioisoo  for 
the  gift  of  $200,  the  second  instahnent  on  ac- 
count of  the  acholarahip  for  the  year  1915-10. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Akron  for  the  gift 
of  $125  towards  the  scholarship  for  the  year 
1915-16. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  Jersey  for  the 
gift  of  $125,  the  final  instalment  on  account  of 
the  scholarship  for  the  year  1915-16. 

To  Mr.  J.  Templeman  Coolidge  for  his  gift 
of  $100  towards  the  "Fund  for  Lectures*'  in 
the  Division  of  Fine  Arts. 

To  Mr.  John  B.  Stetson,  Jr.,  for  his  gift  of 
$100  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library 
of  the  Peabody  Museum. 

To  Mr.  William  Endicott  for  his  gift  of  $100, 
the  third  payment  on  account  of  his  offer  of 
$100  a  year  for  five  years  for  the  purchase  of 
books  on  Transportation. 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
llesire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  Mr. 
William  Endioott  for  his  generous  offer 
to  present  an  organ  to  Phillips  Brooks 
House,  and  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
changes  in  the  upper  room. 

Voted  that  the  Plresident  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  Mr. 
John  B.  Stetson,  Jr.,  for  his  generous 
offer  to  present  to  the  Peabody  Museum 
a  pedestal  and  a  bust  of  the  late  Profes- 
sor Frederic  Ward  Putnam. 

The  resignation  of  Bernard  Baymond 
as  Assistant  in  Physiology  was  received 
and  acoq>ted  to  take  effect  Feb.  1, 
1916. 

The  resignation  of  Joseph  Doddridge 
Brannan  as  Bussey  Professor  of  Law  was 
received  and  acc^ted  to  take  effect 
Sept.  1,  1916. 

Voted  to  appoint  Irving  William  Ja- 
cobs, Fellow  in  Pediatrics  for  one  year 
from  Sept.  1,  1915. 

Voted  to  appoint  Lewb  Dayton  Stil- 
well.  Assistant  in  History  for  the  second 
half  of  the  academic  year  1915-16. 

Voted  to  appoint  Harold  Joseph 
Laski,  Instructor  in  History  and  Tutor 
in  the  Division  of  History,  Government 
and  Economics  for  one  year  from  Sept. 
1, 1916. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  Instruc- 
tors for  three  years  from  Sept  1, 1916: 


John  Marks  Brewer,  in  Education:  JoUui 
Klein,  in  Latin-American  History  and  Eoo- 


Voted  to  appoint  Joseph  Doddridgt 
Brannan,  Bussey  Professor  of  Law, 
Emeriitu,  from  Sept.  1, 1916. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  In- 
structors from  Sept.  1, 1916: 

Roser  Adams,  in  Chemistry;  Harold  Hitch- 
ings  Burt>ank.  in  Economics;  Gabriel  Marcos 
Green,  in  Mathematics. 

Voted  to  i^point  the  following  Assist* 

ant  Ph)fe88ors  for  five  years  from  Sept. 

1, 1016: 

Louis  AUard,  of  French;  Henry  Yineoit 
Hubbard,  of  Landscape  Architecture;  Grinnell 
Jones,of  Chemistry;  K^meth  Grant  lYemasme 
Webster,  of  English. 

Voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of 
an  Associate  Ph)fessor  of  Architectural 
Design,  to  serve  from  Sept.  1,  1916: 
Whereupon,  ballots  being  given  in,  it 
i^peared  that  John  Sanford  Humphreys 
was  dected. 

Voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
Professor  of  Latin- American  History  and 
Economics,  to  serve  (or  one  year  from 
Sept.  1, 1916:  Whereupon,  ballots  being 
given  in,  it  appeared  that  Ernesto 
Quesada  was  elected. 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to 
Prof.  Barren  Wendell  for  one  half  of  the 
academic  year  1916-17. 

Meeting  of  FdmioTy  14, 1916. 
Voted  that  the  President  and  Fdbws 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following   persons   for   their   generous 
gifU: 

To  Mr.  Joseph  Lee  for  his  gift  of  $1000.  the 
first  and  second  pajonents  on  account  of  his 
offer  of  $2500,  and  to  Mr.  George  D.  Markham 
for  his  gift  of  $50.  the  first  pasrment  on  account 
of  his  offer  of  $250  towards  a  certain  salary. 

To  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture  for  the  gift  of  $625,  the  second 
quarterly  payment  for  the  year  1915-16  on  ac- 
count of  their  annual  gift  of  $2500  to  the  Ar- 
boretum, in  accordance  with  their  vote  of  July 
10,  1904. 

To  Mr.  John  Craig  for  his  gift  of  $250  for 
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the  purehase  of  booki  oo  tlie  history  of  the 
EngHuh  Drama,  lot  the  College  Library. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Michigan  for  the 
gift  of  $150,  the  second  inetahnent  on  aoooont 
of  the  sdiolarBhip  for  the  year  1915-16. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Minnesota  for  the 
gift  of  $125,  the  second  instalment  on  account 
of  the  scholarship  for  the  year  1915-16. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Lynn  for  the  gift 
<tf  $50,  the  final  instalment  on  account  of  the 
scholarship  for  the  s^ear  1915-16. 

To  Mr.  Richard  A.  F.  Penrose,  Jr.,  for  his 
gift  of  $150,  to  Mr.  George  P.  Gardner  for  his 
gift  of  $100  and  to  Mr.  George  B.  Leighton 
for  his  i^  of  $30  to  be  used  for  a  special  salary 
and  expenses  in  the  Geological  Department. 

To  Mr.  Frederick  P.  Blah  for  the  gift  of  $100, 
the  third  pasrment  on  account  of  his  offer  of 
$500  towards  a  certain  salary. 

To  Mr.  James  F.  Porter  for  his  gift  of  $50  for 
the  Bermuda  Bidogical  Station  ion  Research. 

To  Mr.  Alexander  Whiteside  for  his  gift  of 
$25  towards  the  South  End  House  Fellowships. 

To  Mr.  Frederic  A.  Eustis  for  his  gUt  of 
$25  towards  the  cost  of  restoring  a  painting  of 
the  School  of  Qhirlandaio  presented  to  the 
Fogg  Art  Museum  by  Messrs.  Louis  Cabot, 
William  £.  C.  Eustis,  and  Augustus  Hemen- 
way. 

To  Mrs.  Alexander  S.  Porter  for  her  gift  of 
a  portrait  of  Colcmel  James  Savage,  of  the  2d 
Massachusetts  Regiment,  which  will  be  hung 
in  Memorial  HaU. 

Voted  to  make  the  foDowing  appoint- 
ments  for  one  year  from  Sept  1, 1915: 

George  Richards  Minot,  Assistant  in  Chem- 
istry. Medical  School:  Robert  Louis  Levy, 
Assistant  in  Physiology;  Clifford  Black  Walk- 
er. Assistant  in  Ophthahn<dogy.  Dental  StAool: 
Wakk>  Elias  Boardman,  Curator  of  the  Dental 
Museum  and  Librarian  of  the  Dental  School; 
Stuart  Roberts  Hayman,  Assistant  in  Opera- 
tive Dentistry  and  Fellow  in  Anatomy;  Ernest 
Lapham  Lockwood  and  William  Vernon  Ry- 
der, Assistants  in  Operative  Dentistry;  Nor- 
man Ellard.  Charles  Warren  Patch,  Charles 
William  Rawlins,  and  Habib  Tusuf  Rihan, 
Assistants  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

Voted  to  appoint  Shailer  Mathews, 
Lecturer  on  the  William  Belden  Noble 
Foundation  for  the  year  1915-16. 

Voted  to  appoint  Thomas  Powderly 
Martin,  Archivbt  to  the  Harvard  Com- 
mission on  Western  History  from  Feb. 
1, 1916,  to  July  1, 1917. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  i4>point- 
ments  for  the  year  1916-17: 

Bias  Farrand,  Lecturer  on  History;  Ber- 
trand  Arthur  William  Russell,  Lecturer  on 
PhUoMiphy  (2d  half);  Charles  Newtoo  Smiley. 


Exchange  Lecturer  on  Classics,  from  GrinneU 
CoUege  (2d  half). 

Voted  to  appoint  George  Ellsworth 
Johnson,  Assbtant  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion for  two  years  from  Sept  1, 1916. 

Voted  to  establish  the  John  E.  Hud- 
son Professorship  of  Archseology. 

Voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  the 
John  £.  Hudson  Professor  of  Archieol- 
ogy,  to  serve  from  Sept.  1, 1916:  Where- 
upon, ballots  being  given  in,  it  appeared 
that  George  Henry  Chase  was  elected. 

Voted  to  proceed  to  the  dection  of  a 
Professor  of  Anthropology,  to  serve 
from  Sept.  1,  1916:  Whereupon,  ballots 
being  given  in,  it  appeared  that  Roland 
Burrage  Dixon  was  elected. 

Voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
Professor  of  Histoiy  and  Goveniment, 
to  serve  from  Sept.  1, 1916:  Whereupon 
ballots  being  given  in,  it  appeared  that 
Charles  Howard  McUwain  was  elected. 

Meeting  qf  February  28,  1916. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  following 
receipts,  and  the  same  were  gratefully 
accepted: 

From  estate  of  Fannie  Bartlett,  $18,555.86 
in  payment  of  her  bequest  of  $20,0(X),  **the 
same  to  be  held  as  the  Matthew  and  MaryE. 
Bartlett  memorial  fund,  the  income  thereof  to 
be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  two  annual 
scholarships  of  equal  amounts,  to  aid  in  their 
education  worthy  and  meritorious  students  who 
are  in  need  of  financial  assistance,  one  for  stu- 
dents in  the  college  proper  and  one  for  stu- 
dents in  the  Harvard  Medical  School." 

From  the  estate  of  Samuel  Ames,  92000, 
being  his  bequest  to  "Harvard  Univorsity  .  . . 
to  be  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  Law  School  of 
said  Univerrity." 

Voted  that  the  President  and  FellowB 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  for  the 
generous  gift  of  $10,000,  received 
through  Drs.  WOliam  M.  BuUard,  Wal- 
ter Channing  and  Herbert  B.  Howard 
from  sundry  subscribers  to  the  endow- 
ment of  a  Professorship  of  Psydiiatry 
in  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  to  be 
added  to  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the 
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Professorship  of  Neuropatliology  in  the 
Harvard  Medical  School. 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  persons  for  their  generous 
gifts: 

To  Mr.  Frank  Graham  Thomson  for  his  gift 
of  $2500  on  account  of  his  offer  of  $5000  a  year 
for  ten  years,  beginning  with  the  year  100^ 
10,  for  instruction  in  Municipal  Goyemment, 
in  addition  to  that  already  given. 

To  Messrs.  Frank  Graham  Thomson  and 
Clarke  Thomson  for  their  gifts  amounting  to 
$1875,  on  account  of  their  offer  of  $2500  a  year 
for  five  years  for  supporting  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  in  connection  with  the 
course  in  Municipal  Government. 

To  Mr.  John  8.  Ames  for  Us  gift  of  $1000 
for  immediate  use  in  the  Laboratory  of  Surgi- 
cal Research. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $350 
for  the  Ricardo  Prise  Scholarship  fcM*  the  year 
1916-17. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $250, 
the  final  instalment  on  account  of  a  certain  sal- 
ary. 

To  Mr.  Randolph  C.  Grew  for  his  gift  of 
$200  towards  the  South  End  House  Fellow^ 
ships. 

To  Mrs.  George  Tyson  for  her  gift  of  $100, 
to  Mr.  William  Stanley  Parker  for  his  gift  of 
$41.66  and  to  Mr.  Ralph  Adams  Cram  for  his 
gift  of  $25  towards  a  certain  salary. 

To  Mr.  Rodolphe  L.  Agassis  for  his  gift 
of  $150  to  be  used  for  a  special  salary  and 
expenses  in  the  Geological  Department. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Washington  for  the 
gift  of  $125,  the  first  instalment  on  account  of 
the  scholarship  for  the  yeax  1015-16. 

To  Mrs.  Ralph  Emerson  Forbes  for  her  gift 
of  $100  and  to  Mr.  Waldo  E.  Forbes  for  his  gift 
of  $25  towards  a  certain  salary. 

To  Dr.  William  Sturgis  Bigdow  for  his  gift 
of  $100  towards  the  traveling  expenses  of  vis- 
iting professors  to  the  Department  of  Geol- 
ogy. 

To  Mr.  John  M.  Gulp  for  his  gift  of  $50,  be- 
ing the  amount  of  his  honorarium  returned  to 
be  used  for  the  Lecture  Fund  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration. 

To  Mr.  Frank  M.  Brinckerhoff  for  his  gift 
of  a  bronse  tablet  in  memory  of  his  brother, 
Walter  Remsen  Brinckerhoff,  which  has  been 
placed  in  Appleton  Chapel. 

The  following  resignations  were  re- 
ceived and  accepted: 

To  take  effect  Sept.  1,  1015,  Robert  Lindley 
Murray  Underhill.  as  Assistant  in  Philosophy. 
To  take  effect  March  1,  1016.  George  Herbert 
McCaffrey,  as  Assistant  in  Government.  To 
take  effect  Sept.  1,  1016.  John  Charles  Duncan, 
as  Instructor  in  Astronomy. 


Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments for  the  second  half  of  the  aca- 
demic year  1915-16: 

Alan  Matson  Rodgers,  Proctor;  Edwin 
Martin  Chamberlin,  Assistant  in  Education; 
Ray  Ethan  Torrey,  Assistant  in  Botany. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments for  one  year  from  Sept.  1,  1916: 

William  LeRoy  Hart  and  Edward  Srcfaer. 
Benjamin  Peirce  Instructors  in  Mathematics. 

Voted  to  i4>point  Eugene  Louis  Raiche, 
Instructor  in  French  from  Sept.  1, 1916. 

Voted  to  i4>point'the  following  Assist- 
ant Professors  for  five  years  from  Sept 
1, 1916: 

Elliott  Gray  Brackett,  of  Orthopedio  Sur- 
gery: Frederick  Herman  Verhoeff,  of  Ophthal- 
mological  Research. 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to 
Prof.  Ephraim  Emerton  for  the  second 
half  of  the  academic  year  1916-17. 

Meeting  cf  ManA  13, 1916. 
The  Treasurer  reported  the  following 
receipts,  and  the  same  were  gratefully 
accepted: 

In  settlement  of  the  estate  of  Frauds 
Amory,  $51,300,  in  memory  of  his  father, 
George  William  Amory,  "for  the  purpose  of 
being  invested  in  real  estate,  or  safe  mortgages 
on  real  estate,  or  bonds,  or  other  good  securities, 
and  the  net  income  and  the  dividends  aris- 
ing tho^from  to  be  together  so  invested  and 
added  to  the  capital,  without  applying  any 
part  thereof  to  any  other  purpose  whatever, 
for  the  period  of  twenty-one  years,  from  the 
date  of  my  death,  when  the  same  shaU  forever 
remain  a  pomanent  fund,  to  be  called  'The 
Amory  Astronomical  Fund,'  if  not  inconsistent 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  afore- 
mentioned College,  the  income  only  of  whidi  is 
to  be  appropriated  by  them  to  the  promotion 
and  advancement  of  astronomical  science." 

From  the  estate  of  Morris  Longstreth 
$8,346.97  on  account  of  his  residuary  bequest 
**the  income  thereof  to  be  used  as  they  (the 
President  and  Fellows]  may  from  time  to  time 
determine  and  think  proper,  without  any  re- 
striction as  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  same 
may  be  appn^riated. ..." 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  persons  for  their  generous 
gifU: 
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To  an  anonsrmous  friend  for  the  ^it  of  f  1000 
for  current  expenses  of  the  Collis  P.  Hunting 
ton  Memorial  HospitaL 

To  an  anonsrmoUB  friend  for  the  gift  of  $300, 
to  Mrs.  William  U.  Forbes  for  her  sift  of  $125, 
to  Mr.  Arthur  Sachs  for  his  gift  of  $100  and  to 
Mr.  Walter  E.  Sachs  for  his  gift  of  $25  to  pay 
for  lectures  at  the  Fogg  Art  Museum  during 
the  year  1915-10. 

To  Mr.  Oakes  Ames  for  his  gift  of  $450  for 
the  Bermuda  Biological  Station  for  Research. 

To  Mr.  Augustus  Hemenway  for  his  gift  of 
$100  towards  the  "Surgical  Library  Book 
Fund." 

To  Mr.  Emile  F.  Williams  for  his  gift  of  $100 
to  be  added  to  the  Asa  Gray  Memorial  Fund. 

To  Mr.  Augustus  Hemenway  for  his  gift  of 
$50  and  to  Mr.  Augustus  H.  Eustis  for  his  gift 
of  $25  towards  the  cost  of  restoring  a  painting 
of  the  School  of  Qhirlandaio,  presented  to  the 
Fogg  Art  Museum  by  Messrs.  Louis  Cabot, 
William  E.  C.  Eustis  and  Augustus  Hemenway. 

To  Professor  John  E.  Wolff  for  his  gift  of 
$65.50  for  the  Department  of  Mineralogy  and 
Petrography. 

To  Messrs.  Augustus  Hemenway,  Louis 
Cabot  and  William  E.  C.  Eustis  for  their  ^t 
of  a  painting  of  the  School  of  Qhirlandaio, 
presented  in  1012  to  the  Fogg  Art  Museum. 

To  Mr.  John  Pierpont  Morgan  for  his  gift 
of  a  catalogue  of  his  collection  of  drawings* 
presented  to  the  Fogg  Art  Museum. 

To  Mrs.  James  H.  Means  for  her  gift  of 
records  of  weather  made  by  her  great  grand- 
father,  Dr.  John  Jeffries,  to  the  Blue  Hill  Ob- 
servatory. 

Voted  to  make  the  f(^owiiig  appoint- 
ments: 

For  on€  year  from  Sept,  /,  1915,  Ernest 
Waters  Wescott.  Assistant  in  Chemistry; Wil- 
liam David  Smith,  Assistant  in  Medicine;  Wil- 
liam Richard  Ohier,  Edmimd  Frauds  Walsh 
and  John  Alexander  Wentworth,  Fellows  in 
Medicine.  From  Feb.  1,  for  the  remainder  of 
1915-16,  Frank  Billings,  Visiting  Lecturer  on 
Medicine.  Forthe$ecoruih<ilfofl916-ie,Ean 
Albert  Cook,  Assistant  in  Philosophy;  Philip 
Lombard  Given  and  Sidney  Leavitt  Pressey, 
Assistanto  in  Psychology.  For  the  year  from 
Sept,  /,  19te,  Chester  Alden  McLain,  Esra 
Ripley  Thayer  Teaching  Fellow  (Law  School) ; 
Francis  Joseph  Swayse,  Lecturer  on  Legal 
Ethics  (Law  School);  William  Goodrich 
Thompson,  Lecturer  on  Brief  Making  and  the 
Preparation  of  Cases  (law  School);  Chester 
Alden  McLain,  Lecturer  on  Constitutional 
Law;  Leonard  Thompson  Troland,  Listruotor 
in  Psychology. 

Voted  to  appoint  Frederic  Palmer  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  Divinity  for 
one  year  from  Sept.  1,  1916. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  Preach- 


ers to  the  University  for  the  year  from 
Sept.  1, 1916: 

Edward  Caldwell  Moore,  Chairman,  ex 
officio:  QecH^  Alexander  Johnston  Ross,  Paul 
Revere  Frothingham,  Elwood  Worcester, 
Albert  Parker  Fitch,  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick. 

Voted  to  appoint  Zechariah  Chafee, 
Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law  for  five 
years  from  Sept  1, 1916. 

Voted  to  change  the  title  of  James 
Hardy  Ropes  from  Dean  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  University  Extension  to  Dean 
of  Special  Students  and  Dean  in  charge 
of  University  Extension. 

Voted  that  the  President  be  author- 
ized to  hold  the  Conmiencement  pro- 
ceedings for  the  conferring  of  degrees 
this  year  at  the  Stadium  on  the  morning 
of  Commencement  Day. 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence,  to 
Assistant  Prof.  Harvey  Nathaniel  Davis 
for  the  second  half  of  the  academic  year 
1916-17. 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to 
A.  E.  Monroe,  Assistant  in  Economics 
and  Tutor  in  the  Division  of  EKstory, 
Government  and  Economics,  from 
.March  1, 1916. 

An  agreement  between  Harvard 
University,  on  behalf  of  the  Division  of 
Education,  and  the  town  of  Lexington, 
similar  to  that  executed  with  the  cities 
of  Cambridge,  Newton,  and  Medford, 
and  the  towns  of  Brookline  and  Arling- 
ton at  the  meeting  of  Oct.  28, 1912,  was 
presented,  and  it  was  voted  to  authorize 
the  President  to  execute  said  agreement. 

Meeting  cf  March  27, 1916. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  following 
receipts,  and  the  same  were  gratefully 
accepted: 

From  the  estate  of  J.  Arthur  Beebe.  $51,600 
on  account  ot  his  residuary  bequest  "To  Har- 
vard College  in  trust,  to  use  the  income  there- 
of for  the  general  purposes  of  the  University.'* 

From  the  estate  of  Sarah  A.  Matchett, 
$50,000,  the  fourth  pasrment  on,  account  of 
her  residuary  bequest. 

From  the  estate  of  Agatha  Schurt,  $1000 
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in  aooordanoe  with  the  f oUowing  pangraiA  of 
her  will:  "  Tenth:  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the 
BtiUman  Infirmary  of  Harvard  College,  to  be 
devoted  to  the  Herbert  Sohurs  Free  Bed  Fund, 
the  sum  of  One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1000 )." 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 

desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 

following   persons   for   their   g«ieroQs 

gifts: 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Seattle  for  the  gift 
of  $150,  the  first  instalment  on  account  of  the 
scholarship  for  the  ytmr  1915-16. 

To  Professor  John  E.  WoIfF  for  his  gift  of 
$132.16  towards  the  purchase  of  a  collection 
for  the  Mineralogical  Museum,  and  $9.75  to 
supplement  the  ai^rcq^iation  for  the  Minera- 
logical Museum  for  191&-ld. 

To  two  anonymous  friends  for  their  gifts  of 
$125  each  for  a  Research  Scholarship  in  the 
Law  School  for  the  year  1915-16. 

To  Mr.  Walter  H.  Cottingham  for  his  gift 
of  $100  to  be  credited  to  the  Loan  Fund  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration. 

To  Mr.  Charles  K.  Cummings  for  his  gift 
of  $100  towards  a  certain  salary. 

To  Mr.  James  Loeb  for  his  annual  gift  of 
$100  for  the  purchase  of  labor  periodicals  for 
the  College  Library. 

To  Mr.  Evan  Randolph  ior  his  unrestricted 
gift  of  $100  to  be  applied  by  the  President. 

To  the  Department  of  External  Affairs  of 
the  Federal  Government  of  Australia  for  their 
gift  of  a  quantity  of  lantern  slides,  presented 
to  the  Geological  Museum. 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Samud  Sachs  for  his  generous  offer  to 
esUblish  the  "Sachs  Research  Fellow- 
ship in  Fine  Arts,"  in  accordance  with 
his  letter  of  March  13,  1916,  and  the 
same  was  gratefully  accepted. 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
General  Electric  Company  for  their  gen- 
erous offer  of  an  X-ray  set  for  the  Collis 
P.  Huntington  Memorial  Hospital,  and 
the  same  was  gratefully  accepted. 

The  President  reported  the  death  of 
Frederick  Lewis  Gay,  Curator  of  British 
and  American  Historical  Tracts  in  the 
Library,  which  occurred  on  the  third 
instant,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  resignation  of  Abner  Post  as 
Ph>fessor  of  Syphilis  was  received  and 
accepted  to  take  effect  Sept.  1, 1916. 


Voted  to  make  the  f oOowing  iqypoint- 
ments  for  one  year  from  Sqpt.  1, 1915: 

OraduaU  Sdtool  of  Modidno,  Thomas  Chit- 
tenden Hill  and  Frank  Percival  Williams.  In- 
structors in  Proctology. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  app<Hnt- 
ments  for  one  year  from  Sept  1,  1910: 

A99iatant9,  Thomas  Lewis  Kennedy,  in 
Classics;  Leslie  Clarenoe  Dunn,  Dwight  Elmer 
Minnich  and  James  Montrose  Duncan  Olm- 
sted, in  Zo51ogy.  Auatin  Teaching  Fdlotn, 
Fred  Campbell  Meier  and  Oran  Levi  Raber, 
in  Botany;  Selig  Hecht,  Alfred  Clarence  Red- 
field,  and  Arthur  Calvin  Walton,  in  Zo&logy. 
InttrucUm^  Neil  Cole  Arvin,  Hyme  Loss,  and 
Lester  Burton  Struthers,  in  French;  Leslie 
Parker  Brown,  Sturgis  EUeno  Leavitt,  George 
Luther  Lincoln,  Charles  Harold  Livingston, 
Eugene  Fred  Parker  and  Robert  EvereU 
Rockwood,  in  Romanes  Languagee;  Quillenno 
Rivera,  in  Spanish;  Alfred  Chester  Hanford. 
in  Municipal  Govoimient;  James  Wallaoe 
Hopkins,  Ralph  Keffer,  and  Tracy  Augustus 
Pierce,  in  Mathematics.  Lcdurert,  Allan  Reo- 
ben  Campbell,  on  New  York  Practice. 

Voted  to  appoint  Abner  Post,  Profes- 
sor of  Syphilis,  Eimerihu,  .from  Sept  1» 
1916. 

Voted  to  proceed  to  the  dection  of  a 
Professor  of  Law,  to  serve  for  one  year 
from  Sept.  1,  1916:  Whereupon,  ballots 
being  given  in,  it  appeared  that  Albert 
Martin  Kales  was  elected. 

Meeting  qf  April  10,  1916. 
The  Treasurer  reported  the  f oDowing 
receipts,  and  the  same  were  gratefully 
accepted: 

From  the  estate  of  J.  Arthur  Beebe,  $180,000 
additaonal  **in  trust,  to  use  the  income  there- 
of for  the  general  purposes  of  the  UniverMty." 

From  the  estate  of  James  J.  Myers,  securi- 
ties valued  at  $98,273.28,  on  account  of  his 
bequest  of  $100,000  to  establish  the  "James 
J.  Myers  Fund,*'  the  income  and  such  further 
sum  frcHn  the  principal  as  will  bring  the 
amount  up  to  $7000  per  annum,  to  be  paid  to 
Miss  Lydia  E.  Myers  (sister)  during  her  life. 
**  And  upon  her  death,  I  give  the  entire  balance 
of  the  said  Trust  Fund  then  remaining  in  thdr 
(the  President  and  Fellows]  hands,  to  the  said 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College, 
. . .  and  the  net  annual  income  derived  there- 
from to  be  expended  by  them  thereafter  in 
such  manner  as  the  said  President  and  Fellows 
may  think  wise  and  best  for  the  general  uses  of 
Harvard  College,  and  the  principal  thereof 
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to  be  thereafter  held  by  them  intact  aa  a  per- 
manent fund  for  that  purpoee.*' 

From  the  estate  of  Hugo  Reisinfer,  $2500, 
being  one  half  of  hie  bequest  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity,  in  aeoordanoe  with  the  22d  cUuse  of 
hia  will,  "to  be  need  solely  for  the  purchase  of 
German  books  for  its  library.'* 

From  the  estate  of  Hugo  Reisinger,  $25,000 
being  one  half  of  his  bequest  to  Harvard  Uni- 
▼ersity,  in  aeoordanoe  with  the  24th  clause  of 
his  will,  **for  the  use  of  its  Germanic  Museum.*' 

From  the  estate  of  Francis  Skinner,  8r., 
$152.02  additional  on  account  of  his  residuary 
bequest  to  the  Medical  SchooL 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  persons  for  their  generous 
gifts: 

To  Mr.  Edward  D.  Bettens  for  the  gift  of 
$5000.  to  be  added  to  the  principal  of  "The 
Louise  E.  Betteoa  Fund  —  Established  by  her 
Children  —  the  net  income  to  be  used  for  the 
encouragement  of  advancement  of  Painting 
by  Artists  who  are  dtiaens  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  including  in  dtiaens,  women  as 
wen  as  men.'* 

To  Mr.  Ernest  B.  Dana  for  his  gift  of  $2500 
for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  College  Li- 
brary. 

To  Professor  John  E.  Wolff  for  his  gift  of 
minerals,  apparatus,  etc.  to  the  Mineralogical 
Museum  and  Laboratory  amounting  in  value 
to  $1082.41. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $700 
to  provide  two  extra  Whiting  Fellowships  for 
the  year  1916-17. 

To  Messrs.  Clarence  L.  Hay,  Charles  Pea- 
body,  John  B.  Stetson,  Jr.,  and  Alfred  M.  Toa- 
aer  for  their  gifts  of  $100  each,  to  Messrs. 
Thomas  Barbour,  Alfred  V.  Kidder  and  Rob- 
ert W.  Willson  for  their  gifts  of  $50  each,  to 
Messrs.  Archibald  C.  Coolidge,  Bronson  M. 
Cutting,  Lawrence  Grinnell,  Dudley  L.  Pick- 
man  and  Roger  Wolcott  for  their  gifta  of  $25 
each  and  to  Mrs.  James  H.  Means  for  her  gift 
of  $15  for  a  spedal  collection  for  the  Peabody 
Museum. 

To  Mr.  Frederick  P.  Fish  for  his  gift  of 
$662.47  for  the  equipment  of  the  rooms  of  the 
Department  of  History  in  the  Widener  Li- 
brary. 

To  Mr.  John  Pierpont  Morgan  for  his  gift 
of  $500  to  aid  in  the  publication  of  the  "Har- 
vard Studies  in  Theology"  proposed  by  the 
Faculty  of  the  Divinity  SchooL 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Elisabeth  Thompeon 
Science  Fund  for  their  gift  of  $500  to  be  added 
to  the  fund  established  by  Dr.  Minot  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  "Harvard  Embryological 
Collection.'* 

To  Mr.  VL  Douglas  Flattery  for  his  gift  of 
$200  to  increase  the  income  of  the  Flattery 
Research  Fund. 

To  the  Rockefeller  IntUtute  for  Medical 


Research  for  the  gift  of  $187.50  towards  a  cer- 
tain salary. 

To  an  anonjrmous  friend  for  the  gift  of 
$115.10  for  the  expense  of  two  studenta  to 
PUttsburg. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $100 
to  increase  a  certain  salary. 

To  Mrs.  James  H.  Beal  and  to  Mr.  J.  A. 
Lowell  Blake  for  their  gifts  of  $25  each  and  to 
Mr.  Edgar  Crocker  for  his  gift  of  $20  for  re- 
search in  the  Department  of  Genetics,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Cancer  Commission  of 
Harvard  University. 

To  Miss  Mary  Hemenway  for  her  gift  of 
$30  and  to  Mr.  Edward  W.  Forbes  for  his  gift 
of  $20  towards  the  cost  of  restoring  a  painting 
of  the  School  of  Ghirlandaio,  presented  to  the 
Fogg  Art  Museum  by  Messrs.  Louis  Cabot, 
William  E.  C.  Eustis,  and  Augustus  Hemen- 
way. 

To  Mr.  Edward  W.  Forbes  for  his  gift  of 
$30  to  be  added  to  the  income  of  the  William 
Hayes  Fogg  Fund. 

To  Mr.  John  R.  Simpson  for  his  gift  of  $50 
for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Merrimack  Manu- 
facturing Company  for  their  gift  of  $42  to  pay 
the  wages  of  a  spedal  watchman  at  the  Fogg 
Art  Museum. 

To  Mr.  George  D.  Markham  for  his  gift  of 
$25  towards  the  scholarship  awarded  to  J.  M. 
Brewer  in  the  Division  of  Education  Tor  the 
year  1015-16. 

The  following  resignations  were  re- 
ceived and  accepted: 

To  takt  «fftel  April  /,  1910,  Sidney  Powers, 
as  Research  Fellow  in  Geology. 

To  UmJm  effect  SepL  /,  1916,  Alfred  Clarence 
Redfield,  as  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Zo- 
ology. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments for  one  year  from  Sept.  1,  1916: 

Ai9i9tanU,  Robert  Wheaton  Coues  and 
Thurman  Los  Hood,  in  English;  Meyric  Rey- 
nold Rogers  and  Herbert  Frank  Schuchmann, 
in  Fine  Arts;  William  Thomson,  in  Semitic 
Languagee;  Walter  Moreland  Stone,  in  Print- 
ing (Business  School):  Frederick  Sayford  Ba- 
con, Carl  Henry  Classen,  Lawrence  Turner 
Fairhall,  Alexander  Donald  Macdonald,  and 
Sidney  Stevens  Negus,  in  Chemistry;  Emmett 
Kirkendall  Carver,  to  the  Director  of  the  Wol- 
cott Gibbe  Memorial  Laboratory;  Willis  Ar- 
nold Boughton,  to  the  Director  of  the  Chemical 
Laboratory.  Auetin  TeaehiTio  Fellow,  Millard 
Burr  Gulick,  in  Fine  Arts;  Ralph  Hunter 
Bailey,  Orin  Renwick  Douthett,  Herbert 
Frederick  Engdbrecht,  James  Hallett  Hodges. 
Bruce  Robinson  Silver,  Lee  Irvin  Smith.  Wal- 
ter Elwood  Vail,  and  Osman  James  Walker, 
in  Chemistry.  Inetruetore,  Paull  Franklin 
Baum,  Arthur  Stanwood   Pier   and  Arthur 
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Parker  Stone,  in  En^iah;  Biartin  Moirer,  in 
Fine  Arts;  Richard  Potts  Johnson,  in  Mathe- 
matics; Harry  Austryn  WoUison,  in  Jewish 
Literature  and  Philosophy;  Alfred  Theodore 
Larson,  in  Chemistry;  Eliot  Qrinnell  Mears, 
in  Public  Utilities  Operation  (Business  School) : 
Henry  Hallowell  Farquhar,  in  Factory  Man- 
agement (Business  School).  Tvton  in  (he 
Diwiaion  of  Hitiorv,  OotemmmU  and  Bconomf 
tea,  Colin  Brummitt  Qoodykoonts  and  Caleb 
Perry  Patterson.  Lecturer$,  Joseph  Lee,  on 
Education;  Edward  Waldo  Forbes,  on  Fine 
Arts;  FitsRoy  Carrington,  on  the  History  of 
Engraving;  George  Parker  Winship,  on  the 
History  of  Printing;  and,  in  the  Business 
School,  William  Bliss  Medlioott,  on  Fire  In- 
surance; Herbert  Beeman  Dow,  on  Life  bisur- 
ance;  John  Farwell  Moors,  on  Investments; 
Edgar  Judson  Rich,  on  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Rate  Making;  Arch  Wilkinson  Shaw,  on 
Business  Policy;  Frederic  Gallup  C^um,  on 
Factory  Management;  Charles  Chester  Lane, 
on  Printing  and  Publishing;  John  Matthew 
Qries,  on  Lumbwing. 

Voted  to  appoint  Eliot  Griniidl 
Mean,  Secretary  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration  for  one  year 
from  Sept.  1,  1916. 

Voted  to  appoint  Walter  Moreland 
Stone«  Superintendent  of  the  Reading 
Room  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  for  one  year  from 
Sept.  1,  1916. 

Voted  to  change  the  title  of  Simeon 
Burt  Wolbach  from  Associate  Professor 
of  Bacteriology  to  Associate  Professor 
of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

OVERSEERS'  RECORDS. 

Stated  Meeting,  February  28, 1916. 
Held  in  University  Hall,  Cambridge,  at  2  p.ii. 

The  following  18  members  were  pres- 
ent: Mr.  Meyer,  the  President  of  the 
Board;  Mr.  Lowell,  the  President  of  the 
University;  Mr.  Adams,  the  Treasurer  of 
the  University;  Messrs.  Davis,  Delano, 
Felton,  Frothingham,  Grant,  Higginson, 
Lamont,  Mills,  Sexton,  Shattuck,  Slo- 
cum,  W.  R.  Thayer,  W.  S.  Thayer, 
Wendell  Wister. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  votes  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Jan.  31,  Feb.  14,  and  Feb.  28, 


1916,  appointing  various  persons  as  pro- 
fessors, assistant  professors,  and  instruc- 
tors; rei^pointing  certain  assistant  pro- 
fessors for  five  years  from  Sept.  1, 1916; 
and  electing  Ernesto  Quesada,  Pktrfessor 
of  LAtin-American  History  and  Econom- 
ics, to  serve  for  one  year  from  Sept  1, 
1916;  and  the  Board  voted  to  consent  to 
these  votes. 

The  Presidrat  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  votes  oi  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Feb.  28, 1916,  conferring  the 
degrees  upon  104  persons,  recommended 
therefor  by  the  Faculties  of  the  several 
Departments  of  the  University  respec- 
tively, and  the  Board  voted  to  consent 
to  the  conferring  of  said  degrees. 

Judge  Grant  presented  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  to  Visit  the  Law  School, 
to  whcnn  was  referred  the  vote  of  the 
President  and  Fdlows  of  Jan.  10, 1916, 
appointing  Roscoe  Pound,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Law,  to  serve  from  Feb.  14, 
1916,  that  in  their  opinion  the  Board 
should  consent  to  said  appointment,  and 
the  Board  voted  to  accept  said  Report, 
and  to  consent  to  said  vote  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Elections,  to  whom  was  referred  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Sept.  27, 
1915,  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  American  Archsology  and 
Ethnology  are  officers  of  government  or 
instruction  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act  of  the  Legislature  of  1865,  and  there- 
fore by  the  terms  of  that  Act  not  entitled 
to  vote  for  members  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers,  presented  the  unanimous 
Report  of  said  Committee,  that  the 
members  of  said  Faculty  are  officers  of 
government  or  instruction,  within  the 
meaning  of  said  Act  of  the  Legislature, 
and  therefore  not  entitled  to  vote  for 
members  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  and 
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the  Board  vaUi  to  accept  and  adopt 
said  Report. 

Mr.  Frothingham,  on  behaH  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  communicated 
the  resignation  of  Mrs.  T.  J.  Bowlker 
from  the  Committee  to  Visit  the  Bussey 
Institution,  and  the  appointment  oi  her 
husband,  Mr.  T.  J.  Bowlker,  in  her 
stead,  and  the  Board  voted  to  approve 
said  appointment. 

W.  R.  Thayer  presented  the  Report  of 
the  Conunittee  on  French  and  other  Ro- 
mance Languages  and  literatures,  and 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  it  was  accepted  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Tlie  President  of  the  University,  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  Mr.  Meyer,  the 
President  of  the  Board,  reported  that 
they  had  selected  Friday  and  Saturday, 
May  5  and  May  0,  next,  as  the  time  for 
the  two  days*  session  of  the  Board  during 
the  present  academic  year,  and  the 
Board  wled  to  approve  the  selection  so 
made  by  them. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  presented 
an  invitation  from  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston  to 
the  Corporation  and  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers to  luncheon  at  the  Harvard  Club 
House  at  the  time  of  said  May  meeting, 
and  the  same  was  referred  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  and  the  President  of 
the  University. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  vote  of  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  Jan.  81,  1916,  requesting  the 
Board  of  Overseers  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee to  consider,  with  a  Committee  of 
the  President  and  Fellows,  changes  in 
the  Commencement  Exerdses,  and  after 
debate  thereon  the  Board  vcied  to  con- 
sent to  said  vote,  and  the  President  of 
the  Board  appointed  as  members  of  said 
Committee,  on  the  part  of  the  Overseers, 
Mr.  Frothingham,  Mr.  W.  R.  Thayer, 
Mr.  Slocum. 


SiaUd  Meeting,  AprU  10, 1916. 
Held  in  Unhrenity  HaU,  Cambridge,  at  2  p.m. 

The  following  21  members  were  pres- 
ent: Bifr.  Meyer,  the  President  of  the 
Board;  Bifr.  Lowdl,  the  President  of  the 
University,  Bifr.  Adams,  the  Treasurer  of 
the  University;  Messrs.  Boyden,  Eliot, 
Endicott,  Felton,  FVothingham,  Gordon, 
Grant,  Hallowell,  Herridc,  Higginson, 
Biarvin,  Roosevelt,  Sexton,  Shattuck, 
W.R.  Thayer,  W.  S.  Thayer,  Wendell, 
Wister. 

The  votes  of  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  Jan.  81  and  Feb.  14, 1916,  estab- 
lishing the  John  E.  Hudson  Professor- 
ship of  Archeology,  and  electing  various 
professors  were  taken  from  the  table, 
and  the  Board  wtei  to  consent  to  said 
votes. 

The  President  of  the  University  pr^ 
sented  the  votes  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  March  13,  1916,  appointing 
Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Law  for  five  years  from  Sept.  1, 
1916;  appointing  the  following  Preachers 
to  the  University  for  one  year  from  Sept. 
1, 1916,  Edward  Caldwell  Moore,  Chaii^ 
man,  ex  cffieio;  George  Alexander  John- 
ston Ross,  Paul  Revere  Frothingham, 
Elwood  Worcester,  Albert  Parker  Fitch, 
Harry  Emerson  Fosdick;  changing  the 
title  of  James  Hardy  Ropes  from  Dean 
of  the  Department  of  University  Exten- 
sion to  Dean  of  Special  Students  and 
Dean  in  charge  of  University  Exten- 
sion; amending  Statute  7  by  striking  out 
the  words  *'the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School**  after  the  words  "Harvard  Col- 
lege*' and  the  word  "also**  after  the 
words  "Dental  School,*'  and  by  inserting 
after  the  words  "Faculty  of  Medicine*' 
the  words  "There  is  in  addition  a  Dean 
of  Special  Students  who  also  has  charge 
of  University  Extension,  appointed  by 
the  Corporation  with  the  consent  of  the 
Overseers,*'  so  that  it  shall  read  as  fol- 
lows: "7.  DxANB.  Each  Faculty  has  a- 
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Dean,  who  is  appointed  by  Uie  Corpora- 
tion, with  the  consent  of  the  Overseers, 
from  among  the  members  of  the  Faculty. 
Harvard  College  and  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  also  have 
each  a  Dean,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
Corporation,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Overseers,  from  among  the  members  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The 
Medical  School  and  the  Dental  Sdbool 
have  each  a  Dean,  who  is  appointed  by 
the  Corporation,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Overseers,  from  among  the  members  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  There  is  in 
addition  a  Dean  of  Special  Students  who 
also  has  charge  of  University  Extension, 
appointed  by  the  Onporation,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Overseers.  Each  Dean  is 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  his  Faculty, 
College  or  School,  is  responsible  for  the 
proper  preparation  and  conduct  of  its 
business,  and  makes  an  annual  report  to 
the  President";  and  the  Board  voied  to 
consent  to  said  votes. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  votes  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Mardi  27,  1916,  appointing 
two  professors;  and  the  Board  voted  to 
consent  to  said  votes. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  vote  of  the  Premdent  and  Fel- 
lows of  April  10, 1916,  dianging  the  title 
of  Simeon  Burt  Wolbach  from  Associate 
Professor  of  Bacteriology  to  Associate 
Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology; 
and  the  Board  voted  to  consent  to  this 
vote. 

The  President  oi  the  University  pre- 
sented the  vote  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  March  18,  1916;  that  the 
President  be  authorized  to  hold  the 
Commencement  proceedings  for  the  con- 
ferring of  degrees  this  year  at  the  Sta- 
dium on  the  morning  of  Commencement 
Day,  and  after  debate  thereon,  the 
Board  voted  to  consent  to  this  vote. 

Mr.  Frothingham  presented  the  Re- 


port of  the  Committee  on  Geology,  Min- 
eralogy, and  Petrogri^hy,  and  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee it  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE. 
Bebtha  M.  Boodt,  R.  '99. 

Prof.  H.  S.  White  was  appointed  Act^ 
ing  Chairman  of  the  Academic  Board,  to 
serve  for  the  second  half-year  during  the 
absence  of  Dr.  K.  G.  T.  Webster. 

Raddiffe  College  has  received  from 
the  Heptorean  Club  of  SomerviDe  $2500 
to  establish  the  Hq>torean  Club  Scfaolar- 
diip,  which  is  to  be  awarded  annually  to 
a  resident  of  Somerville  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  scholarship  OMnmittee  of  the 
Hq>torean  Club.  The  CoDege  has  re> 
oeived  also  the  following  gifts :  $100  from 
Jessie  F.  Made  and  Julian  W.  Mack,  to 
be  added  to  the  loan  fund  whidi  they  es- 
tablished a  year  ago;  $20  for  the  Dean*8 
Fund,  $15  from  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  $5  from  E.  B.  Eaton,  a  former 
special  student,  who  gave  it  in  memory 
of  Miss  Coes;  $10  for  French  books  from 
Annette  Fiske  and  Biarguerite  Fiske,  in 
memory  of  their  mother,  on  her  birth- 
day; a  painting  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Gallison 
from  Mrs.  Gallison,  to  be  hung  in  one  of 
the  halls  of  residence;  a  Frendi  dock 
from  Miss  Gena  RusseU  Harding;  from 
the  Catholic  Club  a  set  of  the  Catholic 
Encydopeedia,  to  be  inscribed, "  in  honor 
of  Miss  Emma  Cary,**and  books  ¥rrit- 
ten  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Walsh,  a  brother  of  one 
of  the  members  of  the  dub;  16  books 
which  had  belonged  to  Prof.  Gumey*s 
library,  from  Mrs.  Roger  Warner;  three 
bookcases  from  Miss  Susan  P.  Atkinson, 
and  1000  books  to  be  inscribed  '*from 
the  library  of  William  Parsons  Atkin- 
son." There  is  also  induded  in  this  gift 
an  ardiitectural  library  "from  Charies 
FoUen  Atkmson." 
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The  College  is  again  a  contributor  of 
$100  to  the  Marine  Biological  Labora- 
tory at  Woods  Hole,  and  thus  may  be 
represented  at  the  Laboratory  in  the 
summer  of  1916  by  one  research  student 
or  by  two  students  taking  courses  of  in- 
struction. The  students  appointed  for 
1916  are  M.  Taylor,  of  the  class  of  1918, 
and  G.  Bryant,  unclassified  student. 

The  College  was  represented  at  the 
inauguration  of  Pres.  Suzsalio  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  March  20 
and  21,  by  Anna  A.  Trefethen,  *99;  at  the 
inauguration  of  Pres.  Blodgett  of  Add- 
phi  College,  April  7,  by  Rebecca  H. 
Kastman,  '00;  and  at  the  inauguration  of 
Pres.  White  of  the  College  of  Wooster, 
Ohio,  May  10  to  12,  by  Elizabeth  S. 
Arms,  '87. 

All  examinations  for  admission,  both 
those  of  the  old  plan  and  those  of  the 
new  plan  (under  the  name  of  "  compre- 
hensive examinations")  are  to  be  given 
in  the  future  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board.  For  women  candi- 
dates these  examinations  wiD  be  held  in 
the  Raddiffe  College  buildings.  In  Sep- 
tember the  examinations  will  be  given  in 
new  plan  subjects  only. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on 
March  6,  it  was  voted  that  a  Freshman 
who  had  not  satisfied  the  gymnasium 
requirements  for  Freshmen  must,  in  her 
Sophomore  year  or  in  some  subsequent 
year,  satisfy  the  Dean  as  to  such  re- 
quirements. 

The  biographical  catalogue  was  issued 
April  1.  The  register  of  students  is  an 
attempt  to  print  for  the  first  time  a  list 
of  every  one  who  ever  studied  at  Rad- 
diffe, up  to  and  induding  the  year  1914- 
15.  The  list  of  bachdors  of  arts,  ar- 
ranged by  dasses,  contains  biographical 
information.  The  figures  show  that  the 
total  number  oi  students  is  4176.  1522 
are  holders  of  the  A.B.  degree,  929  are 
graduate  students  (299  holding  the  first 


degree  from  Raddiffe  College  and  630 
from  other  colleges),  and  2024  are  special 
students  or  regular  students  who  have 
not  completed  the  work  for  the  degree. 
84  holders  of  the  A.B.  degree,  and  12 
graduate  students  who  came  from  other 
colleges,  have  died. 

The  Dean  entertained  the  Freshmen 
at  tea  at  her  house  on  Feb.  17,  24,  and 
25.  The  second  annual  luncheon  of 
the  Raddiffe  Chapter  of  Phi  BeU  Kap- 
pa was  held  in  Agassiz  House  on  Satur- 
day, April  15.  The  luncheon  was  pre- 
ceded by  brief  initiation  exercises  in  the 
theatre.  The  president,  E.  N.  Bucking- 
ham, '02,  was  toastmistress  at  the  lun- 
cheon. Miss  Boody,  the  first  speaker, 
toudied  on  the  problem  of  making  edu- 
cation mean  general  intdiigence,  and 
gave  encouraging  statistics  in  regard  to 
the  work  that  is  being  done  in  college 
today.  Prof.  Grandgent,  the  president 
of  the  Harvard  Chapter  of  Phi  BeU 
Kappa,  and  a  charter  member  of  the 
Raddiffe  Chapter,  spoke  of  recent 
French  scenes  as  he  had  observed  them 
during  a  half-year's  service  as  Exchange 
Professor  at  the  Sorbonne.  Prof.  Gulick, 
another  charter  member,  spoke  on  '*The 
Greeks  in  America.'*  Pres.  Briggs  gave 
his  hearers  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a 
ddightful  sketdi  which  he  once  read  to 
the  Harvard  Chapter,  "Mr.  Dooley's 
account  of  a  Harvard  Faculty  meeting." 

Through  the  kindness  of  friends  of  the 
College  two  recitab  were  given  for  Rad- 
diffe students  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Whiting  in  John  Knowles  Paine 
Hall,  on  Feb.  16  and  March  29. 

A  Bazaar  was  hdd  in  Agassis  House 
on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  April  1, 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  divided 
between  the  Scholarship  Conmiittee  and 
the  Student  Aid  Committee  of  the  Rad- 
diffe Alumnae  Association.  The  bazaar 
itself  was  in  the  living-room,  and  in- 
duded  one  table  for  which  Raddiffe 
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dobs  And  Raddiffe  gradiiates  from  aO 
parts  of  tlie  United  States  had  sent  con- 
tributions appropriate  to  the  place  from 
whicfa  they  came.  Afternoon  tea  and 
supper  were  served;  an  entertainment 
for  cfafldren  was  given  in  Fay  House;  and 
in  the  theatre  three  vaudeville  perfor- 
mances were  given,  one  part  of  which 
was  a  war  sketch,  H^r  Story,  by  Kathar- 
ine Searie,  '01.  The  proceeds  according 
to  the  report  of  the  treasurer  April  2S 
were  $2,195.79. 

A  mass  meeting  was  hdd  on  Fd>.  14, 
at  whidi  Gen.  Leonard  A.  Wood  spoke 
to  the  students  on  "Plreparedness.'' 
The  Committee  on  Military  Prepared- 
ness of  the  Civics  Club  organized  three 
classes  in  First  Aid,  each  of  which  met 
from  half  past  four  to  six  two  afternoons 
a  week  for  five  weeks,  beginning  April  3» 
and  omitting  the  spting  vacation.  The 
instruction  was  given  by  Dr.  Woodie  on 
Monday  and  Wednesday,  by  Dr.  Morse 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  and  by  Dr. 
Loder  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  The 
American  Red  Cross  textbook  in  First 
Aid  was  used.  Nearly  70  students  ex- 
pected to  take  the  Red  Cross  examina- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  course. 

The  Raddiffe  Branch  of  the  National 
Surgical  Dressings  Conunittee  was 
formed  in  the  faD  to  take  charge  of  rdief 
work  for  the  war  sufferers.  The  Ghir- 
landaio  Room  has  been  used  for  the  work, 
which  has  been  carried  on  each  day  from 
nine  until  four  o'dodc,  and  the  funds 
have  been  raised  from  the  students,  from 
outside  friends,  and  from  sales.  AD  the 
things  whidi  are  made  go  to  the  central 
brandi  at  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hos- 
pital for  sterilisation  and  distribution. 
In  all  about  3000  articles  have  been  con- 
tributed. The  dose  of  the  year  finds 
much  greater  enthusiasm  than  the  be- 
ginning. 

Since  the  first  of  February  three  voca- 
tional conferences  have  been  hdd  under 


the  auspkses  of  the  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tions: one  on  Ardiitectuve,  conducted  by 
Miss  Lois  Howe;  one  on  Farming,  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Sarah  Brooks;  and  one 
on  Newspaper  Work,  conducted  by  Miss 
Honk  of  the  Christian  Sdenoe  Monitor. 
During  the  3rear  the  Bureau  has  placed 
seven  Raddiffe  graduates  in  various  de- 
partments of  Harvard  University. 

The  Raddiffe  Guild  was  addressed  by 
Dr.  R.  C*  Cabot  on  Feb.  18,  by  Pres. 
Briggs  on  March  10,  and  by  Madame 
Dupriei  on  April  10.  —  Mr.  Jdm 
Spaigo  spoke  to  the  Civics  Club  on 
March  27.  —  The  Idler  Chib  gave  The 
Pir$i  Ladff  q[  the  Lamd  as  its  annual  play 
on  March  8  and  4.  —  The  Cambridge 
Latin  School  Club  presented  Grem 
Stockinge  on  April  7  and  8  for  the  benefit 
of  its  scholarship  fund.  —  The  Freshman 
play,  given  on  March  17  and  18,  was  A 
Scrap  qf  Paper.  —  Ptmiemoe  in  Partieu^ 
lar,  a  play  in  three  acts  by  Racfad  But- 
ler, Sp.,  for  whidi  she  was  awarded  the 
MacDowdl  Fellowship,  was  given  by 
the  47  Workshop,  April  8  and  4.  —An- 
other play  by  MSss  Butler,  FramBoie- 
Amour,  and  The  Reeeue  by  Rita  Smith, 
a  graduate  student,  were  given  by  the 
Harvard  Dramatic  Qub  April  12,  13. 
and  14.  —  Bir.  Lawrence  Housman  gave 
dramatk  readings  from  his  plays  at  the 
odlege  April  28,  umkr  the  auspkses  of 
the  Idler  Qub. 

A  demonstration  of  gymnastics,  danc- 
ing, and  games  was  given  in  the  gymna- 
shun  on  the  evening  of  March  18»  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Athletic  Association.  The 
interdass  competitive  meet  was  hdd 
April  1,  and  was  won  by  the  Senior  dass. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Raddiffe 
Musical  Association,  April  25,  the  fol- 
bwing  oflScers  for  1910-17  were  elected: 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Spalding,  pres.;  M.  W.  Dan- 
ids,  vice-pres.;  M.  P.  Webster,  treas.; 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Enebuske,  sec.;  M.  Fiske  and 
H.  C.  Hastings,  directors  for  8  years.  A 
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new  edition  of  the  Raddiffe  Song  Book 
was  issued  the  first  of  ApiiL  The  book 
contains  songs  composed  or  arranged  by 
Raddiffe  women,  or  written  specially  for 
Raddiffe,  and  indudes  songs  written 
since  the  first  edition  in  1909.  Mrs.  C.J. 
Enebuske  b  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Raddiffe  Union  which  had 
charge  of  the  preparation  oi  the  book. 

Two  new  Raddiffe  dubs  have  recently 
been  formed.  The  Raddiffe  Club  of 
Central  Illinois*  organised  by  Raddiffe 
women  in  Urbana,  SI.,  dected  the  follow- 
ing officers:  Mrs.  Morgan  Brooks,  pres., 
M.  v.  Cobb.,  sec.  The  Raddiffe  Oub  of 
Central  New  York,  organised  in  Syra- 
cuse, dected  Mrs.  H.  A.  Eaton,  pres.; 
M.  Trump,  vice-pres.;  M.  B.  Cooper, 
recording  sec.;  A.  Blauvdt,  correspond- 
ing sec.;  R.  Pennock,  treas. 

Marriages. 
1896-99.  Ines  Haynes  GiUmore  to  Wfll 

Irwin,  Feb.  2, 1916. 
1907.  Lucetta  Upham  Bennett  to  Harry 

Lewis  Peabody ,  at  Wdlesley  Hills, 

Feb.  18, 1916. 
1909.  Alice     Meserve     Chadwick    to 

George  A.  Hodgdon,  at  Stoneham, 

Nov.  j»,  1915. 
1905-09.  Florence   Hden   Ramsay   to 

Frank    Pembrock    Huckins,    at 

Nashua,  N.H.,  Feb.  2, 1916. 
1918.  Mae  Gray  Bagley  to  William  H. 

Dennett,  at  Lynn,  June  2, 1915. 
A.M.  1918.  Gertrude  Marie  Munroe  to 

Wade   Wright,   at  WiUdnsburg, 

Pa.,  Feb.  19. 1916. 
1914.  Ruth  Carver  Real  to  Ointon  D. 

Wilson,  July  8, 1915. 
1914.  Anne  Page,  2d,  to  Robert  Leopold 

Wolf,  at  New  York,  April  14, 1916. 

Deaths, 
1882-86.  Alice  Shulter,  Feb.  26, 1916. 
1892-98.  Emma  Manila  Leedi,  Feb.  14, 
1916. 


STUDEI<^  LIFE. 
DwiGHT  Habold  Ingram,  '16. 

Undergraduate  interest  in  world 
events,  and  particularly  in  the  question 
of  national  preparedness,  has  grown  in 
the  past  three  months,  both  by  finding 
new  methods  of  expression,  and  by  draw- 
ing more  men  to  the  old  ones.  The  in- 
fantry regiment  of  over  1100  men,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Constant  Cordier, 
U.S.A.,  has  mastered  the  routine  drill 
required  for  regular  army  service,  and 
has  turned  to  larger  problems  of  tactics. 
Lectures  by  oflBcers  in  all  branches  of 
the  service  have  been  supplemented  by 
voluntary  practice  at  a  rifle  range.  On 
Sunday  afternoons  after  the  April  recess 
more  than  half  of  the  regiment  has  met 
for  a  march  into  the  countiy,  during 
which  points  of  strategy  have  been  ex- 
phuned  by  the  officers.  As  eariy  as  the 
first  of  April,  when  the  last  count  was 
made,  202  members  of  the  regiment  had 
made  formal  application  to  attend  the 
summer  military  camp  at  Plattsburg, 
and  it  must  be  added  that  the  Harvard 
total  indudes  only  those  who  have  en- 
rolled through  the  regimental  head- 
quarters directly. 

Also  significant  has  been  the  entiy  of 
students  into  two  new  forms  of  volun- 
tary preparedness.  A  committee  headed 
by  R.  F.  Herrick,  Jr.,  '16,  is  enlisting 
recruits  for  the  training  cruise  which  the 
Navy  Department  will  conduct  this  sum- 
mer for  a  period  of  four  weeks  commenc- 
ing on  Aug.  15.  More  striking,  though 
hardly  as  important  practically,  has 
been  the  formation  of  a  military  flying 
corps  by  52  members  of  the  University 
under  the  temporary  captaincy  of  H. 
H.  Metcalf, '17,  of  Westborough.  This 
project  was  launched  through  the  activ- 
ity of  Mr.  Frasier  Curtis,  '98,  recently 
with  the  Eseadrille  Amerieaitu,  Deux^ 
thneOraupeiT  Aviation.  The  organization 
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has  permanent  rooms  on  Massadrasetts 
Avenue,  but  the  need  of  a  large  fund  of 
money  will  probably  handicap  it  in  get- 
ting under  way  promptly. 

In  addition  to  the  single  issue  of  pre- 
paredness, the  students  have  shown  un- 
usual interest  in  current  affairs.  On  May 
2  the  Crimson  conducted  a  presidential 
election.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  '80,  won, 
with  Pres.  Wilson  a  strong  second.  A 
total  vote  of  1788  was  regist^^d,  of 
which  1119  were  Republican,  596  Demo- 
crat, and  21  Socialist  —  52  ballots  being 
unsigned  and  therefore  not  counted. 
Although  the  votes  at  the  two  polls,  the 
Crimson  Building  and  Memorial  Hall, 
were  not  counted  separately  officially,  it 
can  be  closely  estimated  that  Wilson 
and  Hughes  got  most  of  their  strength 
at  Memorial,  where  there  was  a  large 
Graduate  School  influence,  and  Roose- 
velt easily  carried  the  day  at  the  Crimr 
son  Building,  where  mostly  the  College 
voted.  The  vote  for  the  several  candi- 
dates: 


Theodore  Rooeevelt, 

660 

Woodrow  Wileon, 

591 

Charles  E.  Hughes, 

848 

EUhu  Root, 

68 

21 

Samuel  W.  McCaU. 

14 

John  W.  Weeks, 

10 

Henry  Ford, 

8 

WaUam  E.  Borah, 

4 

William  Jennings  Bryan, 

3 

Albert  B.  Cununins, 

2 

John  Warren  Fairbanks, 

2 

Laurence  Y.  Sherman, 

1 

William  Howard  Taft. 

1 

Louis  D.  Brandeis, 

1 

Philander  C.  Knox, 

1 

Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

1 

A  small  part  of  the  Roosevelt  vote 
may  be  accounted  for  by  a  canvass  car- 
ried on  by  the  Republican  Club.  This 
body,  with  a  membership  of  400,  is  plan- 
ning to  take  an  active  part  in  the  coming 
political  campaign,  and  has  chosen  the 
following  officers  for  next  year:  Pres., 
G.  B.  Blaine,  '17,  of  Taunton;  vioe-pres., 
C.  A.  Coolidge,  Jr.,  '17,  of  Boston;  sec. 


W.  B.  Beale,  '18,  of  Washington,  D.C.; 
treas.,  B.  lIMiams,  '18,  of  Cambridge. 
The  remaining  public  activity  of  stu- 
dents was  sending  to  Senator  Walsh  a 
petition  with  718  signatures  favoring 
the  appointment  of  Louis  D.  Brandeis 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  proportion  to  the  total  sectional 
enrolment,  the  number  of  students  hold- 
ing important  undergraduate  offices  and 
honors  is  almost  the  same  for  all  parts  of 
the  country,  according  to  statistics  com- 
piled by  the  Crimson.  For  the  purpose 
of  comparison,  the  undergraduate  ac- 
tivities were  divided  into  two  classes. 
Class  A  contains  the  captains  and  man- 
agers of  the  major  sports,  the  presidents 
and  business  managers  of  the  Crimson 
and  Lampoon^  the  three  marshals  of  the 
Senior  dass,  the  secretaries  and  treasur- 
ers of  the  Senior  Class,  the  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  Union,  and  the  marshals  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Class  B  contains  the 
dass  officers  for  Freshman,  Sophomore, 
and  Junior  years;  the  officers  of  the  Crim" 
son.  Lampoon,  Monthly,  and  Advocate: 
members  of  the  debating  team,  members 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  captains  and 
managers  of  minor  sports,  and  all  '*H" 
men.  The  men  of  the  dasses  of  191S» 
1914,  1915,  and  1916  were  considered, 
or  all  those  who  were  in  College  when 
this  year's  Senior  dass  entered. 

The  territorial  divisions  of  the  country 
were  represented  as  follows: 


Class  A 
New  England  States, 
Middle  Atlantic  States, 
Middle  Western  States, 
Southern  States, 
Southwestern  States, 
Pacific  States, 


Class  B 
New  England  States, 
Middle  Atlantic  States, 
Middle  Western  SUtes, 
Southern  States, 
Southwestern  States, 
Padfio  States, 
Rocky  Mountain  States, 


45 

19 
6 

1 
4 
2 


170 
68 
84 
8 
7 
8 
1 
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Using  this  year's  enrolment  as  a  bans, 
tlie  fottowing  percentages  were  com- 
puted: New  England  had  in  both  Class 
A  and  Class  B  215  oflices  out  of  1570 
men  in  college,  or  13  per  cent.;  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  SUtes  had  82  oflioes  out  of 
547  men  in  college,  or  14  per  cent.;  the 
Central  SUtes  had  40  offices  out  of  218 
men  in  college,  or  18  per  cent.;  the 
Southern  States  had  0  offices  out  of 
28  men  in  college,  or  82  per  cent.;  the 
Southwestern  States  had  11  offices  out 
of  51  men  in  college,  or  21  per  cent.;  the 
Rodcy  Mountain  States  had  3  offices  out 
of  23  men  in  college,  or  13  per  cent.;  and 
the  Pacific  SUtes  had  5  offices  out  of  38 
men  in  college,  or  13  per  cent.  Thus  the 
percentage  of  New  England  was  as  low 
as  any. 

Some  interesting  figures  about  the 
representation  of  cities  were  also  gath- 
ered. The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  offices,  of  students  in  college, 
and  the  percentage  of  the  more  impor- 
tant cities:  P^p. 
Na  of  No.  of  oent- 
offioes  studenta  age 
NewYoric  31  140  22 
BoatoD,  25  228  11 
Chicago,  14  48  29 
Cambridce,  31  161  18 
St.Louia.  5  17  36 
Baltimore,  4  8  50 
Philadelphia,               3               10  15 

The  CrinuorCs  move  from  the  base- 
ment of  the  Union  to  its  own  building  on 
Plympton  Street  was  celebrated  by  a 
house-warming  in  conjunction  with  the 
43d  anniversary  dinner  in  the  Sanctum 
on  May  4  with  about  120  guests  present. 
The  speakers  were  Pres.  Lowell;  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Lamont,  '92,  president  of 
the  Associated  Harvard  aubs;  Mr.  J.  H. 
Sears,  '89,  president  of  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York;  Mr.  A.  A.  Ballantine, 
*04,  of  Boston;  and  E.  H.  Foreman,  '16. 
D.  H.  Ingram,  '16,  president  of  the 
Crimson^  acted  as  toastmaster. 

The  1917  board  of  the  lUwtrated 


Magatine  has  made  radical  changes  in 
the  organisation  of  that  paper  that  are 
already  tending  to  put  it  on  a  higher 
plane  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The 
magazine  has  incorporated,  and  has 
moved  its  offices  to  new  and  central 
quarters  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 
The  publication  is  now  issued  twice  a 
month  instead  of  once.  The  new  officers 
are:  Pies.,  R.  C.  KeUey,  '17.  of  Dor- 
chester; business  manager,  T.  H.  White, 
'17,  of  Cleveland,  O.;  sec..  J.  A.  Gold- 
thwait,  '17,  of  Boston;  photographic 
chairman.  J.  H.  Norweb.  '18.  of  Elyria, 
O.;  L.  Higgins.  '18,  of  Boston,  has  been 
added  to  the  business  staff. 

The  Advocate  has  elected  to  its  liter- 
ary board  G.  B.  Blaine,  *17,  of  Taunton, 
and  J.  T.  Rogers,  '18,  of  Washington, 
D.C. 

Through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Harvard  Clubs  and  the  Univer- 
sity Musical  Clubs,  an  intercollegiate 
conference  was  held  at  the  Harvard  Club 
of  New  York  on  May  11  in  the  hope  of 
eliminating  confficts  in  the  Christmas 
itineraries  of  musical  and  dramatic  or- 
ganizations. Following  a  luncheon  given 
by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lamont,  '92,  the 
managers  of  the  Yale  Musical  Clubs, 
Yale  Dramatic  Association,  Princeton 
Triangle  Club,  Cornell  Musical  Clubs, 
and  Harvard  Musical  Clubs,  outlined 
their  plans  for  the  season  of  1916-17, 
and  most  of  the  serious  confficts  were 
settled  by  mutual  agreement.  Nothing, 
however,  was  done  toward  a  permanent 
solution  of  this  problem.  The  existing 
bad  conditions  were  universally  ad- 
mitted. In  1914-15.  for  instance,  Chi- 
cago had  7  college  entertainments  during 
the  holidays.  St.  Louis  had  four  on  four 
successive  nights.  And  altogether.  Har- 
vard and  Yale  conflicted  in  four  different 
cities.  This  has  resulted  in  a  heavy 
drain  on  both  the  purses  and  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  alumni,  who  normally 
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would  support  each  other's  concerts,  and 
while  the  informal  work  of  March  11  b  a 
good  beginning  and  is  a  fairly  acceptable 
makeshift  arrangement  for  this  year, 
further  decisive  action  most  come  from 
the  graduates  if  the  evil  b  to  be  perma- 
nently eradicated. 

The  University  Musical  Clubs,  be- 
sides giving  their  regular  number  of  con- 
certs near  Boston,  took  a  two-day  trip 
into  the  metropolitan  district  at  the 
start  of  the  April  recess.  On  Friday, 
April  14,  they  performed  at  the  annual 
business  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Club 
of  New  York  City,  and  on  the  following 
evening  they  gave  a  concert  in  the  Mont- 
clairClubofMontclair,N.J.  The  Musi- 
cal Clubs  this  year  inaugurated  the  plan 
of  an  annual  concert  at  popular  prices  in 
the  concert  hall  of  the  Music  Building, 
designed  primarily  for  undergraduates. 
This  is  in  recognition  of  the  past  com- 
plaint that  as  all  of  the  regular  concerts 
are  given  outside  of  Cambridge,  the  stu- 
dents have  not  as  good  a  dianoe  as  the 
alumni  to  hear  and  support  the  Musical 
Clubs.  Harvard  took  part  in  the  third 
annual  Intercollegiate  Glee  Club  Con- 
test in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  on 
March  4,  but  lost  to  Princeton  and 
Penn.  State,  the  other  contestants  being 
Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Dart- 
mouth. The  officers  of  the  Glee  Club 
for  next  year  will  be:  Leader,  R.  M. 
Cook,  '17,  of  Worcester;  sec.,  J.  H, 
Townsend,  *17,  of  Newton. 

The  Pierian  Sodality  ordiestra 
brought  its  season  to  a  climax  with  its 
108th  annual  concert  in  Sanders  Theatre 
on  May  2.  At  the  annual  business  meet- 
ing of  the  Sodality,  the  following  lead- 
ers were  chosen:  Pres.,  W.  J.  Brown, 
'17,  of  Plymouth;  vice-pres.,  A.  S.  Cool- 
idge,  '15,  of  Pitts6eld;  sec.,  W.  S.  Lib* 
bey,  '18,  of  Lewiston,  Me. 

The  season  of  the  Freshman  Musical 
Clubs  has  included  three  concerts  in  the 


vicinity  of  Boston,  and  will  dose  with  a 
performance  as  one  of  the  main  features 
of  the  Freshman  Jubilee.  The  officers  of 
the  Clubs  are:  F.  M.  Warburg,  of  New 
York,  manager;  G.  C.  Barclay,  of  New 
York,  assistant  manager;  H.  H.  Pdl,  Jr., 
of  Westbury,  N.Y.,  leader  oi  Mandolin 
and  Banjo  Clubs;  E.  C.  Whittemore,  of 
Cambridge,  sec. 

On  account  of  the  tercentenary  anni- 
versary of  Shakespeare's  death  this 
year,  the  D.U.  Club  dioae  the  Second 
Part  qf  Henry  IV  as  its  nineteenth  re- 
vival. Six  performances  were  given  in 
Boston,  two  in  New  Yo^  and  one 
each  in  Northan4>ton,  Worcester,  and 
Providence,  R.I.  The  cast  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Prinoe  John  of  Lsneuter,  J.  M.  Gr»ham  IL. 
Lord  Bardolph.  R.T.Fiy*17 

Eari  of  Northumberiand, 

V.W.Kurath'lS 
Tmvera,  W.  Richmood,  Jr..  '18 

Morton,  8.  Sonle 

FalstafiF.  C.  B.  WethereU  *08 

Chief  Justice.  W.  I.  Tibbetto  '17 

Servant,  C.  L.  Ward  '17 

Arohbifihop  of  York,  D.  H.  Ingram  '16 

Lord  HasUngs,  T.  K.  Fiaher  '17 

Ixvd  Mowbray.  K.  B.  Muidock  '16 

Mistreaa  Quickly,  L.  Hisgins  *18 

Fang.  A.  K.  Dunn  '17 

Snare.  R.  D.  CampbeU  '17 

Baidolph,  R.  T.  TwitcbeU  '16 

Gower.  A.  £.  MacDougall  '18 

Prinoe  Henry,  S.  Hume  '13 

Poins,  L.  B.  Leonard  '18 

Drawers, 

T.  H.  EckfeUt  '17,  J.  W.  Pennock  '17 
Don  Teardieet.  W.  F.  Enright  '16 

Platol,  W.  J.  R.  Tfcyter  '17 

Peto,  A.  E.  MaoDougall  'IS 

King  Henry  the  Fourth.  F.  A.  Wihnot  '10 
ShaUow.  A.  A.  Cook  '18 

Silence.  A.  W.  Clark  '18 

Recruits, 

C.  W.  Adams.  Jr.  '18.  A.  K.  Dunn  '17,  L. 

Higgins  '18.  D.  Ixxing  '16.  J.  W.  Pennock  '18 
Earl  of  Westmordand,  R.  T.  Fry  '17 

Sir  John  ColeviUe.  R.  D.  CampbeU  '17 

Blunt.  T.K.  Fisher '17 

Prinoe  Thomas  of  Qareooe. 

W.  Richmond.  Jr.  '18 
Prinoe  Humphrey  of  Gloooester. 

L.  B.  Leonard  '18 
Earl  of  Warwidc  V.  W.  Knauth  '18 

Haroourt,  R.  M.  Cook  '17 

Davy,  8.  Souls 
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Ix)rd8  and  ftttendaats,  oflIeen,giiaicb,  aiid  tenr- 
anta, 

C.  W.  Adama,  Jr.  'IS.  R.  S.  Cook  '17,  F. 

HiggiDs.  F.  W.  Knauth  '18,  W.  W.  Kent  *16. 

J.  A.  Machado.  Jr.  '17,  U.  L.  Naab  '16.  W. 

A.  Norria  '1& 

The  Whiie  EUphani,  presented  in 
Cambridge  and  New  York  by  the  Hasty 
Pudding  Club  this  q»ring,  was  written 
by  G.  Courtney,  *16,  of  Brookline,  L.  P. 
Mansfield,  *16,  of  Portland,  Me.,  and 
R.  M.  Jopling,  '16,  of  Marquette,  Mich. 
The  cast  was: 

Tom,  a  newspaper  oorreipondent, 

D.  A.  McCook  '16 
Fhaya  Takh  Sin,  King  of  Siam, 

G.  MacC.  Stewart  '16 
Zola,  hia  favorite  wife,  R.  T.  Whistler  '16 

Rer.  Dr.  Spiwins,  an  American  missionary, 

L.  P.  Mans6ekl  '16 
Mrs.  Spivyins,  his  wedded  wife, 

F.  H.  Cabot  '17 
Jane  ^vrins,  his  daughter. 


Pansy,  his  **  soul-mate,' 
Three  orous  men,^~ 

Furst, 

Kurst, 

Wurst, 
Herakl, 
Officer  to  the  King, 


C.  H.  Hodgea  '17 
E.  A.  Douglas  '17 

Q.  Courtney  '16 

Q.  B.  Blaine  '17 

P.  B.  Kurt*  '16 

H.  Q.  ReynoMs  '17 

C.  A.  Coolidge.  Jr.  '17 


One  Yen  Sen,  entertainer  to  the  King, 

O.  Q.  Kirkpatrick  '17 

The  annual  musical  show  of  the  Pi 
Eta  Society  was  The  Lady  Decides,  writ- 
ten by  W.  L.  Monro.  Jr..  '16,  and  J.  W. 
D.  Seymour,  '16.  and  presented  in 
Cambridge,  Boston,  Quincy,  Salem  and 
Andover.  The  cast: 

Jack  Cosme,  millionaire,      J.  S.  Pfaffmann  '17 
Hiram  Coggins, 

Hindoo  Swami,  J.  W.  D.  Seymour  '17 

Dottie  Coggins,  W.  L.  Monro,  Jr.  '16 

Prof.  Percy  I.  Sawyer,  J.  B.  Bumham  '17 

Miss  B.  Manly,  E.  M.  Ellsworth  '17 

Anstruther,  a  butler,  W.  F.  WiUiama  '18 

HoUis  Park,  a  manager,      F.  E.  Raymond  '18 
Mrs.  Hiram  Coggina,  A.  H:  Hayden  '18 

Picklin  Chapford,  movie  magnate, 

J.  Cooper,  '18 

M.  Bompoint,  proprietor  of  the  Playtime  Inn, 

A.  N.  Colton  '16 

A  waiter,  F.  P.  Coolidge  '16 

The  spring  production  of  the  Dra- 
matic Club  inaugurated  the  new  policy 


of  an  undergraduate  producing  staff, 
taking  the  place  of  a  professional  pro- 
ducer. J.  W.  D.  Seymour,  17,  of  New 
Yoi^  president  of  the  Club,  and  N.  B. 
Clark,  *16.  of  Newton,  directed  the  pro- 
duction. The  four  plays  given  included 
only  one  by  a  Harvard  undergraduate, 
—  Trespass,  by  J.  W.  D.  Seymour,  '17. 
The  others  were:  The  Rescue,  by  RiU 
C.  Smith,  a  Raddiffe  graduate  student; 
America  Passes  By,  by  K.  L.  Andrews, 
IG.;  and  Francois-Amour,  by  Rachel  B. 
Butler,  a  Raddiffe  special  student.  The 
casts  were: 


The  Rescue, 


Elvira  Warden, 

Kate, 

Anna, 


Hester  W.  Browne  '16 

Ethel  Griffin  '17 

Mary  A.  Ellis  '17 


America  Passes  By. 

Kate,  Friscilla  May.  RadcUfTe  Sp. 

Anne,  Elisabeth  S.  Allen  '17 

Bill,  W.  H.  Roope  '16 

George,  J.  Hammond  '19 


Trespass, 

Mike, 

W.  M.  Silverman  '18 

PWa, 

G.  R.  Walker  '18 

FranQois-Amow, 

Sweet  and  Twenty,       Constance  C.  Flood  '16 
A  Crotchety  Lady,  Sophia  Morris  *18 

Francois,  R.  T.  Bushnell  '10 

Amour,  A.  C.  Watson  '19 

A  Bridegroom,  W.  C.  Boyden,  Jr.  '16 

A  Crotchety  Gentleman,        T.  J.  Putnam  '15 

The  Cerde  Frangais  for  the  first  time 
has  undertaken  a  spring  production  in 
addition  to  its  regular  fall  dramatic 
work.  A  single  performance  at  the  Cop- 
ley Theatre,  Boston,  was  given  of  La- 
biche's  Edgar  et  sa  Bonne,  and  Lavedan's 
Servir,  The  casts  were  composed  of 
members  of  the  Harvard  and  Raddiffe 
Cerdes: 


Cok>nel  Eulin, 
Lieutenant  Eulin, 
General  Girard, 
Madame  Eulin, 
Pauline, 


Le  Ministre  de  la  Guerre, 


Hardinge  SchoUe  '18 

R.  D.  Longyear  '18 

F.  C.  DeWolf  uC. ' 

Doris  Halman '16 

Marjorie  Williams  '17 


G.  P.  Slade  '16 
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Edgar  el  $a  Bonne. 

Edcar,  J.  Q.  BeebeCenter  '10 

M.  VeAOvardin,  L.  M.  Quirin  *10 

Henriette,  Ethel  Keep  '16 

Madame  Beaadeloche,  Maisaret  Carrer  '18 

Florestine,  Mary  Reed  '10 

Le  Notaine,  A.  Cooper  '17 

The  Cerde  Fransais  elected  iU  offi- 
cers for  1016-17  as  follows:  Honorary 
pres.,  Rrof .  C.  H.  Grandgeot,  '83 ;  pres., 
H.  SchoUc,  '18,  of  New  Yoric;  vkeiMes., 
A.  K.  McComb,  '18,  of  Boston;  sec, 
R.  D.  Longyear,  '18»  of  Brookline;  treas., 
A.  L.  CanoU,  '18»  of  New  York;  coun- 
cilors: Prof.  E.  L.  Rakhe,  A.  W.  Rock- 
wood,  2L.,  of  West  Medford,  and  A.  G. 
Aldis,  '17,  of  Lake  Forest,  DL 

Two  productions  were  given  by  the  47 
Workshop  during  the  spring.  The  first, 
staged  on  March  10,  was  The  Return  cf 
the  Prodigal,  by  E.  L.  Beach,  '13,  of 
Cambridge.  The  second,  on  April  3, 
was  the  double  presentation  of  The  Other 
Voice,  by  S.  K.  Fairbanks.  '17.  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  Prudence  in  Partictdar,  by 
Rachel  Barton  Butler,  a  specif  student 
at  Raddiffe. 

Some  very  slight  unpleasant  feelings 
were  caused  on  both  sides  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senior  class  prevented  the 
Freshmen  from  having  their  class  picture 
taken  because  the  latter  failed  to  con- 
tribute adequately  to  the  fund  for  the 
Senior  picnic.  According  to  custom,  the 
Seniors  had  their  own  picture,  the  Fresh- 
men lined  up  on  the  steps  of  Widener  for 
theirs  and  tossed  money  into  a  blanket 
which  the  1916  officers  held.  The  total 
contributions  were  $149.70.  which,  al- 
though later  increased  to  $225.  fell  be- 
low the  record  of  1918.  It  seems  likely 
that  next  yeiu*  the  class  of  1920  will  go 
back  to  the  old  custom  of  breaking  the 
record  annually,  or  with  a  little  more  in- 
dependence than  1919,  will  give  up  the 
proceeding  altogether. 

That  this  failure  of  1919  is  not  due  to 


lade  of  class  spirit  is  adequatdy  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  dass  finance  com- 
mittee collected  dues  to  the  extent  of 
$1447.38,  more  than  $100  better  than 
the  previous  record.  The  Freshmen 
hdd  their  annual  dinner  in  the  Union  on 
Mar.  31,  the  speakers  bdng  F^es.  Lowdl, 
Dean  Yeomans,  R.  C.  Evarts.  '13,  EL  C. 
Flower,  Jr.,  '19,  dass  president,  R.  H. 
Bond,  19;  R.  H.  Kissd,  Jr.,  '19,  bock<7 
captain;  C  F.  Fuller,  '19,  dass  treas- 
urer, and  M.  A.  Shattuck,  '19.  leader  of 
the  Freshman  Glee  Qub.  The  Fresh- 
men are  planning  for  a  Jubilee  in  June 
similar  to  the  entertainment  originated 
by  1918.  A  feature  of  the  Jubilee  win  be 
the  singing  of  the  dass  song,  composed 
by  F.  W.  Hatch,  '19,  of  Medfoid,  and 
R.  C.  Rand,  '19,  of  Rye,  N.Y.  The  Ju- 
bilee is  in  the  diarge  of  a  committee 
headed  by  D.  A.  Freeman,  Jr.,  '19,  of 
Medfield. 

The  head  ushers  for  Class  Day.  diosen 
from  the  Junior  dass.  are  as  follows: 
N.  E.  Burbidge,  of  Spokane,  Wash., 
head;  assistant  head  ushers:  W.  T. 
Barker,  of  Cambridge;  T.  Clark,  of  Spo- 
kane, Wash.;  C.  A.  Coolidge,  Jr.,  of 
Boston;  H.  B.  Courteen,  of  Kfilwaukee, 
Wis.;  J.  C.  Harris,  of  Biookline;  R.  D. 
Hunneman,  of  Brookline;  W.  H.  Meeker, 
of  New  York;  O.  G.  Krkpatrick.  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas;  J.  E.  P.  M<»gan,  of  New 
Yoric;  and  W.  Willcox,  Jr.,  of  Norfolk, 
Va. 

The  Corporation  has  voted  to  approve 
the  plan  for  a  swimming-pool  in  the 
Union.  No  definite  action  has  been 
taken  as  to  the  rabing  of  the  funds  for 
this  project,  which  will  cost  about 
$30,000,  but  part  will  probably  come 
from  the  transfer  of  the  Gymnasium 
Fund.  This  sum  of  $10,000  was  en- 
trusted to  the  Corporation  with  the 
original  purpose  of  the  construction  of  a 
new  gymnasium,  having  been  raised  by 
the  classes  from  1913  to  1917,  indusive. 
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If  the  cooaent  of  all  the  danora  can  be 
secured  to  use  it  for  the  new  pool,  the 
balance  can  probably  be  raised  by  sub- 
scription. The  final  arrangement  plans 
to  place  the  pool  in  the  part  of  the  build- 
ing now  occui^ied  by  the  H.A.A.  The 
pool  will  be  entirely  separate  in  construc- 
tion from  the  remainder  of  the  Union, 
and  will  have  a  full  amount  of  sunlight 
overhead.  The  Union  elections  for  next 
year  resulted  as  follows:  Pres.,  Major  H. 
L.  Higginson,  *55;  vice-pres.,  H.  G.  R^- 
nolds,  17,  of  Readville;  sec.,  D.  M.  Lit- 
tle, Jr.,  '18,  of  Salem;  governing  board, 
G.  B.  Blaine,  '17,  of  Taunton,  K.  Brom- 
ley. '16,  of  East  Corinth,  Vt.,  C.  A. 
Coolidge,  Jr.,  '17,  of  Boston,  E.  A.  Doug- 
las, '17,  of  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  R.  Harte,  '17, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  M.  J.  Logan,  '15,  of 
South  Boston;  library  committee,  Profs. 
G.  H.  Chase,  W.  A.  Neilson,  and  C.  T. 
Copeland,  P.  H.  Cabot,  Jr.,  '17,  of  New 
York,  P.  M.  Cabot,  '18,  of  Brookline,  A. 
Putnam,  '18,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
W.  Willcox,  Jr.,  '17,  of  Norfolk,  Va. 

The  University  debaters  finished  sec- 
ond in  the  triangular  contest  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  system  of  compulsory  military 
service  for  the  United  States  similar  to 
that  of  Switzerland.  The  aflSrmative 
team  defeated  Yale  at  New  Haven, 
while  Princeton  beat  our  negative  team 
in  Sanders  Theatre  and  the  Yale  aflSrma- 
tive  team  at  Princeton.  The  members  of 
the  two  Harvard  teams  in  the  order  that 
they  spoke  were:  AflSrmative  —  A.  G. 
Paine,  '17,  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  B.  E. 
Carter,  '16,  ^f  Boston,  and  £.  R.  Rob- 
erts, '16,  of  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.;  nega- 
tive—C.  A.  Trafford.  Jr.,  '16,  of  Wor- 
cester,  H.  Epstein,  '16,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  and  J.  H.  Spitz,  '17,  of  Brookline. 

The  Speakers'  Club  oflicers  for  lOld- 
17  are  as  foUows:  Pres.,  R.  T.  Fry,  *17, 
of  Claremont  N.H.;  vice-pres.,  E.  A. 
Whitney,  '17,  of  Augusta,  Me.;  sec.,  A. 
G.  Paine,  '17,  of  Spokane,  Wash.;  asst 


sec.,  T.  Nelson,  '18,  of  Hubbard  Woods, 
HI.;  treas.,  D.  J.  Hutchinson,  '17,  of 
Chicago,  lU.;  asst.  treas.,  F.  O.  Magie, 
'18,  of  Wmnetka,  Dl. 

Five  Seniors  were  elected  to  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  after  the  mid-year  exami- 
nations: E.  A.  LeRoy,  Jr.,  '16,  of  New 
York;  D.  P.  Perry,  '16,  of  Danvers; 
A.  K.  Small,  '16,  of  Schenectady,  N.Y.; 
J.  L.  Walsh,  '16,  of  CatonsviUe,  Md., 
and  H.  F.  Weston,  '16,  of  Haverford, 
Pa. 

A  Poetry  Society  has  been  organized 
with  a  program  of  meetings  and  addresses 
by  prominent  visiting  literary  men.  The 
oflicers  are:  Pres.,  W.  A.  Norris,  *18,  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  vice-pres.,  R.  S.  Hill- 
yer,  '17,  of  East  Orange,  N.J.;  sec..  R. 
Littell,  '18,  of  New  Yoric;  treas.,  D.  G. 
Poore,  '17,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Pa. 

The  new  oflicers  of  the  Phillips  Brooks 
House  Association,  installed  at  the  an- 
nual dinner  in  the  Union  on  April  6,  are: 
Pres.,  C.  A.  Coolidge,  Jr.,  '17,  of  Bos- 
ton; vice-pres.,  F.  H.  Cabot,  Jr..  '17,  of* 
New  York;  sec.,  W.  P.  Whitehouse,  «d, 
'17,  of  Portland,  Me.;  treas.,  P.  M. 
Cabot,  '18,  of  Brookline;  librarian,  D.  M. 
Parson,  '17,  of  Cambridge.  The  1916-17 
officers  of  the  Christian  Association 
are:  Pres.,  W.  W.  Webster,  '17.  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.;  vice-pres..  H.  S.  Gray.  '18.  o 
Detroit,  Midi.;  sec.,  R.  P.  Bridgman, 
*18,  of  Roxbury;  treas.,  W.  P.  Hewitt, 
'18.  of  Portsmouth,  N.H. 

V.  B.  KeUett,  '18,  of  Hopedale,  won 
the  Lee  Wade  II  prize  for  public  speak- 
ing. —  E.  A.  Whitney,  '17,  of  Augusta, 
Me.,  managing  editor  of  the  CrirMon^ 
was  elected  vice-president  of  the  East- 
em  College  Newspaper  Association.^ 
The  Wireless  Club  had  a  hand  in  the 
Washington's  Birthday  message  from 
Col.  Michalson,  U.S.A.,  across  the  Con- 
tinent. The  Club's  relay  was  from 
Davenport,  la.,  to  Gov.  McCall  at  Lex- 
ington. —The  S.  K.  Club  held  the  house- 
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warming  of  iU  new  boOdiDg  On  Moont 
Auburn  Street  on  April  1. 

OraduaU  SekooU, 
Hie  officers  of  the  third  year  daas  in 
the  Law  SdxxA  are:  Marshal ,  J.  £. 
Bennett,  of  Youngstown,  O.;  sec.,  S.  B. 
Montgomery,  of  Edmonton,  Aha. — 
The  1916-17  officers  of  the  Law  Review 
are  as  follows:  Pres.,  C.  Bunn,  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.;  treas.,  W.  C.  Brown,  Jr., 
of  Hartford,  Conn.;  note  editor,  D.  E. 
Dunbar,  of  SpringBeld;  case  editor,  G. 
H.  Sender,  of  New  York.  —The  Legal 
Aid  Bureau  is  now  in  charge  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Pres.,  B.  D.  Edwards,  oi  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  director,  G.  B.  Barrett,  of 
Augusta,  Ga.  —  Sevoi  clubs  have  been 
retained  for  the  finals  of  the  Ames  com- 
petition in  the  Law  Sdiool,  the  three 
leaders.  George  Gray,  Kent,  and  Thayer, 
being  tied  with  one  defeat  eadi  in  the 
six  preliminaries  arguments.  —  The  dub 
,of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  elected  the  following 
officers:  Pres.,  G.  L.  Harding,  of  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.;  vice-pres.,  W.  B.  Ridcetts, 
of  Slippery  Rock,  Penn.;  sec.,  S.  L. 
Bruce,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  treas., 
R.  W.  Storey,  of  Essex.  —  The  annual 
competition  of  the  Topiarian  Club  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture was  won  by  R.  D.  Ccmiell,  of 
Long  Beach,  Cal.  —  S.  Nessehoth,  IG., 
of  Roxbury,  won  the  annual  prize  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Architects  competed 
for  in  the  Architectural  SchooL 

ATHLETICS. 
DwiGHT  Harold  Ingram,  '16. 

IbwebalL 

With  only  one  defeat  in  the  first 
deven  games,  the  University  baseball 
team  went  very  creditably  through  its 
early  season.  Although  the  southern 
trip  during  the  April  recess  was  marred 


at  the  outset  by  poor  battiQg,  this  iE 
was  remedied  before  the  end  of  the  trip. 
R.  Harte,  17,  catcher,  made  a  total  of  8 
hits  in  the  5  games,  and  Mahan  made  4 
in  8  games.  Coach  MitdieD  shifted  the 
batting  ofder  constantly  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  but  even  the  eipetieuoe 
of  a  doaen  contests  fafled  to  devdop  an 
order  entirely  satisfactory.  The  strong- 
est department  of  the  team  during  Aprfl 
was  the  pitching  staff,  the  main-stays  of 
which  are  E.  W.  Mahan,  '18,  W.  Whit- 
ney, '18  (both  veterans  of  1914  and 
1915),  and  W.  G.  Garritt,  17.  The 
team  f^yed  an  errorless,  spectacular 
game  in  its  first  contest,  shutting  out  the 
Bostcm  American  League,  1  to  0,  Mahan 
and  Ganritt  allowing  the  major  leagoers 
only  5  hits.  Moat  of  the  remaining  eariy 
games  in  Boston  were  against  ragged 
squads  from  small  New  En^and  col- 
leges, and  were  dull  in  spite  of  the  cred- 
itable work  of  the  University.  The  rec- 
ord of  the  first  games  was: 

April  10.  H.,  1;  Boston  Red  Sox,  0. 

18.  H.,  7;  Mum,  1. 

16.  H.,  2:  Anny,  1. 

17.  H.,  2;  U.  of  \^rginia.  2. 
10.  H..  4;  Nayy,  8. 

20.  Cath.  Univ.,  11;  H.,  8. 

21.  H.,  12;  Johns  HopkiiM.  3. 
25.  *H.,  11;  Bates,  3. 

27.  H..   4;  Colby.  2. 
29.  H..  10;  Vennont,  1. 
May   2.  H.,   6;  Qeof^getown,  1. 
6.  H.,    4;  U.  of  P.,  a 
10.  H.,    6;  Brown,  0. 

The  Freshman  and  University  second 
teams  also  started  their  seasons  success- 
fully. Fifty-five  candidates  tried  out  on 
the  1019  squad.  After  a  ij^nth  of  rou- 
tine work,  the  Freshmen  began  their 
schedule  by  defeating  St  Mark's,  0  to  S, 
due  largdy  to  the  poor  fidding  of  the 
losers.  The  University  sec(mds  downed 
Morris  Heists  Sdiool,  6  to  4,  on  April 
25.  and  Groton,  1  to  0,  on  April  20,  only 
to  lose  to  the  Lowdl  Textile  Sdiool,  11 
to  3,  on  May  2.  R.  M.  Loring,  '18,  was 
effective  in  the  box  for  the  seconds.     ^ 
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The  Harvard  Club  of  Boston  on  F^. 
24  gave  a  dinner  to  the  members  of  the 
University  baseball  team  of  1915,  which 
won  both  the  Yale  and  Princeton  series. 
The  Hon.  Louis  A.  Frothingham,  *9S, 
presided,  and  the  following  spoke:  H.  R. 
Hardwick,  '15,  captain  last  yeta;  Percy 
D.  Haughton,  '99,  coach  in  1915;  H.  L. 
Nash,  '16,  captain  this  year;  and  Fred 
Mitchell,  the  present  coach. 

Ctadu 

The  most  brilliant  achievement  of  the 
early  season  for  the  University  track 
squad  was  the  victory  of  the  relay  team 
in  the  games  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania on  ^>ril  29.  Wisconsin,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Princeton,  the  other  start- 
ers in  the  event,  were  all  ranked  as  of 
exceptional  caliber,  but  Harvard  forged 
ahead  by  the  consistent  work  of  every 
member  of  the  quartet  On  the  final 
relay,  Meredith  of  Penn.  made  the  dis- 
tance in  4&}  sec.,  but  was  unable  to 
beat  the  heady  running  and  terrific 
sprint  at  the  finish  of  W.  Willcoz,  Jr., 
'17.  The  order  of  the  University  run- 
ners was:  T.  R.  Pennypacker,  '16,  A. 
Biddle.  '16,  W.  J.  Bingham,  '16,  W. 
Willoox,  Jr.,  '17. 

More  significant  than  any  single  vic- 
tory has  been  the  thorough  organisation 
of  the  track  squad  instituted  by  Capt. 
W.  J.  Bingham,  '16.  Each  track  and 
field  event  has  now  been  put  under  the 
charge  of  a  separate  captain,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  regdar  practice  and 
development  of  the  men  in  his  depart- 
ment By  thus  delegating  part  of  the 
coach's  and  captain's  business  of  super- 
vision during  the  training  period,  new 
candidates  may  be  more  carefully  in- 
structed by  the  older  athletes,  and  some 
good  material  may  be  developed. 

The  dosing  races  of  the  indoor  season 
for  the  University  relay  team  were  rather 
unsuccessful.     Harvard  was  second  to 


Penn.  in  both  the  3-lap  and  the  medley 
races  at  the  intercollegiate  diampionship 
at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York, 
on  Biardi  4.  The  University  won  the 
relay  race  at  the  games  of  the  Meadow- 
brook  Club  of  Philadelphia,  on  March 
11,  but  lost  to  Penn.  at  the  Connecticut 
State  Armory  in  EUutford  on  Feb.  21, 
and  was  also  credited  with  a  defeat  by 
the  Boston  A.A.  on  Feb.  26  where  Will- 
oox,  Jr.,  '17,  in  the  third  relay  worked  a 
spike  loose  in  his  shoe,  and  after  being 
thrown  twice  on  the  turns,  withdrew. 
Capt  Bin^iam  won  a  national  A.A.U. 
title  at  the  22d  Regiment  Armory,  New 
York,  on  March  18»  by  leading  such  fast 
runners  as  BQggins  of  Holy  Cross  and 
Caldwell  of  the  B.A.A.  in  the  600-yard 
event,  his  time  being  1  min.,  14^  sec. 

Indoor  training  in  the  field  events  dur- 
ing the  winter  was  stimulated  by  weekly 
competitions  in  the  Baseball  Cage.  Ten 
cups  were  offered  for  the  best  average 
performances  in  these  contests,  some  of 
the  trophies  being  given  for  "scratch" 
men  and  others  being  awarded  on  a 
handicap  basis.  The  February  work  of 
the  track  men  induded  the  annual  win- 
ter carnival  on  the  board  track  at  Sol- 
dier's Fidd.  After  beating  1919  in  the 
preliminary  race,  the  Seniors  won  the 
dass  title  by  a  victory  of  5  yards  over 
the  Juniors.  The  Smith  Halls  team  had 
little  trouble  in  leading  both  Gore  and 
Standish  for  the  interdormitory  cham- 
pionship. 

A  week  before  the  first  dual  meet  for 
the  University  was  scheduled,  the  1919 
team  defeated  Andover  by  the  score  of 
61^  to  S^,  H.  C.  Flower,  Jr.,  who  cap- 
tained the  Freshman  football  team,  won 
first  place  in  the  100-  and  220-yard 
dashes  and  the  broad-jump.  The  Fresh- 
men outclassed  Andover,  securing  8  of  the 
12  first  places,  and  making  a  dean  sweep 
in  the  440-yard  run  and  the  broad- jump. 
The  captain  of  the  Freshman  team  is 
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J.  D.  Hutcfainson,  of  Ashmont.  He  also 
captained  the  1919  crofls-country  team 
last  fall,  and  won  the  mile  run  against 
Andover  in  the  time  of  4  min.,  4l|  sec.  on 
a  rain-eoaked  track. 

As  a  result  of  the  general  dissatisfao- 
tion  of  the  undergraduates  with  the 
present  organization  of  the  University 
crew,  a  wideq>read  agitation  was  started 
by  spontaneous  student  action  about  the 
first  of  April.  After  investigation  of  the 
history  of  the  sport  and  the  jvesent  con- 
ditions, the  Crimton  brou^t  out  the 
fact  that  this  year  as  in  the  past  the  cap- 
tain of  the  crew  exerdses  authority  over 
the  coach,  a  task  for  which  he  is  obvi- 
ously unfitted.  Further  editodab  and 
communications  by  sudi  men  as  W.  J. 
Bingham,  first  marshal  of  the  Senior 
dass,  £.  W.  Mahan,  captain  ol  the  foot^ 
ball  team,  and  H.  L.  F.  Kroger,  cosswain 
of  the  University  crew  and  a  member 
of  the  Junior  eight  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
emphasized  the  point  that  crew  stands 
alone  in  Harvard  athletics  by  placing 
the  direct  responsibfiity  on  the  captain 
instead  of  on  the  coach,  and  that  the 
sport  is  suffering  in  its  undergraduate 
support  on  this  account.  The  question 
was  settled  for  this  year  by  a  vote  of  the 
Athletic  Committee,  affirming  that  nei- 
ther the  coach  nor  the  captain,  but  the 
graduate  advisory  committee  b  the  ulti- 
mate director  of  policy;  from  the  coin- 
ddence  that  Mr.  R.  F.  Herrick,  '90,  is 
both  coach  and  diairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, the  success  or  failure  of  the  1916 
crew  is  definitdy  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  Capt  Morgan  and  placed  on  Mr.  Her- 
rick. The  Athletic  Committee  evaded 
the  larger  question  of  who  will  be  re- 
sponsible whenever  Mr.  Herrick  ceases 
to  be  coach.  A  decision  on  thu  matter, 
though  postponed  for  the  present,  must 
be  made  eventually,  because  thorough 


undergraduate  support  for  the  Univo- 
sity  crew  will  never  be  realized  until  that 
spcnrt  is  reorganized  according  to  the 
same  efficient  system  founded  by  Mr. 
Hau^ton  in  football,  and  used  without 
exception  in  the  other  maJOT  qxirts. 

The  University  oarsmen  lost  their  first 
race  of  the  year.  Rowing  against  Prince- 
ton on  Lake  Carnegie  on  Apnl  20,  during 
the  spring  recess.  Harvard  was  nosed 
out  by  a  margin  of  6  indies.  Princeton 
got  the  jump  at  the  start  and  was  a 
ksngth  ahead  at  the  haif-mfle  post  StiO 
half  a  length  behind  SCO  yards  from  the 
finish.  Harvard  started  a  npvri,  and  was 
gaining  rapidly  and  steadily  when  the 
finish  Une  was  reached.  Princeton's 
time  for  the  2  miles  was  9  lain.,  13  see. 
The  second  crew  had  better  fortune^ 
defeating  the  Princeton  scrubs  by  two 
lengths  in  the  time  of  9  min.,  96  sea 
The  orders  of  the  two  Harvard  crews 


FinL  —  8tr..  C.  C.  Lund,  '16;  7.  J.  TUoott, 
Jr.,  *ie;  6,  Capt.  D.  P.  Morgan.  Jr.,  '16;  5.  T.  E. 
Stflbbina.  '17;  4«  M.  Taylor,  '18;  3,  H.  B.  Cabot. 
*17:  2,  K.  B.  Q.  Paraon.  '16,  bow.  A.  Potter,  Jr., 
'16;  ooz.,  H.  L.  F.  Kr«ger,  '16. 

Second.  —  Str.,  J.  0.  White,  2d,  '17;  7.  H.  A. 
Quimby,  '18;  6,  H.  8.  Middendorf.  '16;  5,  J.  W. 
Middendorf,  16;  4,  M.  Winiii,  '18;  3.  R.  F. 
Herridc.  Jr.,  '16;  2,  F.  W.  Bwk.  '16;  how,  C 
Higgiruiop,  '17;  cos.,  A.  A.  Cameroii,  '17. 

A  total  of  190  candidates,  a  record 
number,  came  out  for  crew  at  the  start 
of  the  year.  Eighty  of  these  were  Fredi- 
men,  and  over  100  were  on  the  Univer- 
dty  squad.  In  spite  of  exedlent  mate- 
rial, the  crew  could  not  devdop  early 
because  of  seriously  hampering  weather. 
The  Charles  River  was  not  free  from  ice 
untfl  after  the  first  of  April,  but  by  spe- 
cial arrangement,  the  first  two  Univer- 
rity  boats  commenced  outdoor  practice 
on  Mardi  2S  in  the  harbor  at  Lynn. 
This  is  the  latest  date  for  getting  out- 
doors in  the  Idaltory  of  University  row- 
ing. 

K.  B.  G.  Pkuson,  '16,  of  Haven,  Me., 
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and  M.  Within,  '18,  of  Biookline,  have 
been  elected  captains  ol  the  second  and 
third  University  crews,  respectively. 
Parson  rowed  in  the  first  boat  last  year 
and  in  the  Princeton  race  this  year,  but 
was  dropped  to  number  4  on  the  second. 
Wiggin  is  stroke  of  the  third  crew. 

JTootbalL 

Percy  D.  Haughton,  *99,  will  continue 
-  as  head  coach  of  the  University  football 
team  next  fall,  with  Leo  Leaiy,  '05, 
acting  as  field  coach.  Tliis  decision, 
announced  by  the  Athletic  Committee, 
is  a  great  source  of  satisfaction  to  the 
whole  University,  for  it  was  somewhat 
feared  that  Haughton's  new  duties  as 
president  of  the  Boston  National  League 
baseball  team  would  compel  him  to  give 
up  coaching.  The  general  policy  of  the 
1916  team  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Haugh- 
ton, while  the  daily  practice  will  be  in  the 
charge  of  Leaiy,  who  has  been  assistant 
coach  under  the  Haughton  regime,  and 
will  make  an  able  supervisor  on  the  field. 
Football  at  Harvard  has  now  been  under 
the  direction  of  Coach  Haughton  for  8 
years,  and  the  success  in  that  period 
must  be  largdy  attributed  to  him.  In 
this  time  Yale  has  been  defeated  five 
times  and  tied  twice;  Princeton  has  been 
defeated  four  times,  and  has  been  once 
victorious. 

Following  the  mid-year  examinations, 
Captain-dect  J.  A.  Gihnan,  Jr.,  '17, 
W.  J.  Boles,  '18,  and  T.  H.  Enwright, 
'18,  were  drc^ped  from  College  because 
of  deficiencies  in  their  studies.  Enwri^^t 
may  be  readmitted  next  fall,  but  Gil- 
man  and  Boles,  who  have  both  been* 
dropped  before,  have  little  chance  of 
reinstatement.  Tlie  three  men  would 
have  been  almost  the  nucleus  of  veteran 
material  for  the  1916  team,  and  Boles 
was  furthermore  considered  the  best 
pitdier  in  College.  According  to  the 
Mmton's  editorial  conunent,  not  only 


are  these  individuals  to  blame,  but  a 
large  share  of  the  fault  is  with  their 
friends  who  have  failed  to  form  a  public 
opinion  that  requires  men  to  take  pro- 
bation as  a  vital  matter.  '*  If  probation 
were  looked  upon  as  a  disgrace,  and  if  a 
little  healthy  missionary  woric  were  done 
by  dassnuites  —  in  other  words,  if  un- 
dergraduates realized  some  responsibil- 
ity for  their  fellows  —  the  sinking  pro- 
bationer would  more  often  make  an 
effective  effort  to  reform  his  ways.  It 
may  sound  extreme  to  say  so,  but  the 
fact  is  that  probation  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege is  no  more  of  a  punishment  to  a 
student  than  an  indictment  now  is  to  a 
busmess  man."  H.  H.  Dadmun,  '17,  of 
Arlington,  was  elected  captain  of  the 
team  to  replace  Oilman.  Dadmun  played 
one  year  at  Tufts  before  coming  to  Har- 
vard, and  last  fall  was  a  first-string 
guard.  He  weij^  200  ^unds,  is  6  feet 
tall,  and  is  21  years  old. 

The  usual  spring  practice  was  held 
immediately  after  the  April  recess.  Only 
25  men  reported  on  the  opening  day,  but 
this  number  was  doubled  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing, and  by  the  fourth  day  a  scrim- 
mage was  held.  C.  E.  Brickley,  '15,  and 
T.  J.  Campbell,  '12,  were  among  the 
veterans  who  assisted  in  coaching. 

The  following  schedule  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  Freshman  team  next  fall: 

Oct.  14.  Andover  at  Cambridoe. 
Nov.   4.  Exeter  at  Oambridge. 
Nov.  11.  Univeraity  School  of  Cleveland 

at  Cambridge. 
Nov.  la  Tale  1920  at  New  Haven. 

The  second  team  schedule  will  be: 

Oct   6.  Dean  Academy  at  FVanklin. 

Oct  18.  Groton  School  at  Qroton. 
Nov.  10.  Andover  at  Andover. 
Nov.  17.  Brown  aeoonds  at  Cambridoe. 

|)otltep« 

The  double  defeat  of  Yale  in  successive 
games  gave  the  University  hockey  team 
a  dear  daim  to  the  intercollegiate  title. 
The  score  of  the  first  game,  in  Boston, 
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was  2  to  0,  and  that  of  the  second,  in 
New  Haven,  was  4  to  2.  The  best  work 
on  both  teams  was  done  by  the  defense. 
York  of  Yale  and  J.  I.  WyWe,  '17,  the 
rival  goals,  were  the  most  brilliant  play- 
ers. In  the  second  game  it  was  practi- 
cally York  alone  who  prevented  Yale 
from  being  badly  overwhelmed,  while 
during  the  entire  American  interooUegi- 
ate  series,  only  two  goals  (those  by  Yale) 
got  past  Wylde.  On  Feb.  19,  the  Uni- 
versity unexpectedly  defeated  the  St. 
Nichoks  team  of  New  York,  4  to  2,  com- 
pletely outplaying  the  amateur  champions 
and  keeping  **Hobey"  Baker  covered. 

The  following  8  men  were  awarded  the 
hockey  "H"  for  the  first  time  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  Yale  series:  C.  S.  Clark, 
'16.  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  T.  H.  Eddeldt, 
Jr.,  '17,  of  Cambridge;  W.  F.  Enright, 
•16,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  manager;  W.  O. 
Morgan,  '18,  of  Highland  Park,  HI.;  G. 
A.  Percy,  '18,  of  Arlmgton;  T.  H.  Rice, 
'17,  of  Brookline;  Murray  Taylor,  '18, 
of  New  York;  T.  C.  Thacher,  Jr.,  '18, 
of  Boston.  Capt.  J.  E.  P.  Morgan,  '17, 
of  New  York,  who  has  played  coverpoint 
for  two  years,  was  rejected  captain  of 
the  team  for  next  year.  E.  A.  Mac- 
Dougall,  *18,  of  Flushing,  L.I.,  N.Y., 
and  E.  V.  French,  '18,  of  Newton  High- 
lands, were  appointed  req>ectively  as- 
sistant manager  of  the  University  team 
and  manager  of  the  second  team  for  next 
year. 

The  Freshman  hockey  team  com- 
pleted a  successful  season  by  beating 
the  Yale  yearlings  at  New  Haven  on 
Feb.  19,  6  to  1.  The  game  was  rou^, 
and  Yale  was  consistently  outplayed  ex- 
cept at  the  start  of  the  second  period. 
That  it  was  team-work  rather  than  in- 
dividual speed  and  brilliancy  that  won 
for  Harvard  is  bdicated  by  the  fact  that 
6  different  players  scored  1919's  goals. 
The  following  won  their  numerals  for 
playing  in  the  Yale  game:  R.  R.  Bishop, 


2d,  of  Newton  Centre;  C.  A.  Claik,  Jr., 
of  Milton;  W.  A.  Flagg,  of  New  York; 
B.  E.  Gross,  of  West  Newton;  Capt  R. 
S.  Kissel,  of  Morristown,  N.J.;  J.  L. 
Merrill,  of  Blanchester;  M.  Phinney,  of 
West  Medford;  W.  Piatt,  of  New  York; 
H.  K.  White,  Jr.,  of  Milton.  The  man- 
ager and  assistant  manager  of  the  team 
were  L.  K.  Garrison,  '19,  of  New  York 
and  G.  A.  Browndl,  19,  of  New  Yoric. 

After  two  victories  at  the  start  of  the 
season,  the  second  team  split  even  on  its 
final  games,  winning  from  Boston  Col- 
lege by  a  one-sided  score,  6  to  0,  on  Feb. 
16,  and  k)sing  to  St.  Paul's  SdKwl,  5  to  0, 
on  Feb.  19.  Of  the  nine  men  following 
who  were  awarded  the  "H2nd,"  only 
one  will  be  lost  by  graduation:  Capt 
W.  C.  Appleton,  '17,  of  Cohasset;  D. 
Duncan,  '18,  of  Port  Washington,  L.I., 
N.Y.;  C.  E.  B.  Folsom,  18,  of  Pitts- 
field;  G.  H.  Kissd,  *17,  of  Morristown, 
N.J.;  L.  B.  Liggett,  '18,  of  Chestnut 
Hill;  D.  W.  Patterson,  '16,  of  Boston; 
ft.  J.  H.  Powel,  '18,  of  Arddey-on- 
Hudson,  N.Y.;  W.  W.  Rice,  '18,  of  New- 
ton Centre;  T.  B.  Scott  Jr.,  18,  of  New 
York;  C.  £.  Ames,  '17,  of  Dedham,  man- 
ager. 

A  new  and  successful  use  was  found 
for  the  Union  this  spring  in  an  attempt 
to  popularize  three  minor  sports  in  the 
University.  An  arena  was  built  in  the 
Living  Room,  which  was  crowded  with 
spectators  for  the  finals  of  the  box- 
ing, wrestling  and  fencing  champion- 
ships. O.  G.  Kirkpatrick,  17,  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  won  the  heavy-weight 
title  by  dever  boxing  in  his  matdi 
against  J.  L.  Bigdow,  '16.  The  best 
match  in  the  wrestling  tournament  was 
in  the  175-pound  class,  where  S.  Bum- 
ham,  '19,  of  Gloucester,  won  over  L.  R. 
Barker,  IL.  The  fendng  title  was  woo 
by  T.  J.  Putnam,  ocC. 
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Headed  by  Capt  R.  N.  WfllUms,  2d, 
'16,  the  University  tennis  team  won  six 
of  its  first  seven  matches.  In  these  con- 
tests. Harvard  won  30  of  the  48  indivi- 
dual matches,  losing  once  in  doubles  and 
8  times  in  singles.  The  only  intercollegi- 
ate matdi  resulted  in  a  clean  sweep  over 
Amherst  on  the  Jarvis  Fidd  courts.  The 
scores: 

April  1&  H.,  4;  Agawam  Hunt  Club,  Provi- 
denoe,  2. 

17.  H.,  7;  Philadelphia  Cricket  Club,  0. 

18.  H.,  5;  Chevy  Chase  Club,  Wash.,  2. 
10.  H.,  6;  Noridk  Counltry  Qub,  1. 
20.  H.,  7;  Richmond  Country  Club,  0. 
22.  West  Side  Tennis  Qnb,  4;  H.,  3. 
29.  H.,  7;  Amherst,  0. 

By  vote  of  both  the  Athletic  Com- 
mittee and  the  Student  Council,  no  in- 
signia were  awarded  to  the  University 
swimming  team  this  year.  The  team 
started  the  season  with  excellent  pros- 
pects. The  first  reverse  was  inability 
to  get  a  satisfactory  coach.  Then  two 
of  the  most  promising  candidates  went 
on  probation,  and  others,  including  the 
captain,  were  kept  out  on  account  of 
health.  The  result  was  that  many  meets 
were  cancelled,  and  the  team  was  over- 
whelmed by  Princeton,  41  to  12,  and  by 
Amherst,  80  to  14.  On  top  of  its  un- 
avoidable misfortunes,  the  team  suffered 
seriously  from  the  poor  spirit  of  some  of 
its  members.  Whether  or  not  it  was  true 
that  continued  defeat  demoralized  the 
squad,  it  was  certain  that  several  men 
failed  to  keep  training  and  made  no 
effort  to  practice,  and  indeed  little  ef- 
fort to  attend  the  meets.  This  unique 
and  disgraceful  situation  in  a  Harvard 
team  is  being  made  the  basis  of  a  general 
investigation  by  the  Student  Council  to 
prevent  laxness  in  the  administration  of 
minor  sports.  Hunt  Wentworth,  '17,  of 
Chicago,  the  best  point  winner  this  year, 
has  been  elected  captain  of  the  team  for 
1016-17,  and  should  be  able  to  reorgan- 
ise swimming  on  a  sound  basis.  The 
winner  of  the  competition  for  second 


assistant  manager  is  W.  W.  Spencer,  *18, 
of  Cambridge.  The  following  Freshmen 
were  reoonmiended  for  numerals  at  the 
close  of  the  1010  season:  W.  C.  Hub- 
bard, of  Chicago;  Capt.  R.  E.  Jackson  of 
Wakefield;  M.  H.  Leonard,  of  Boston; 
B.  McNear,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  K. 
Merrick,  of  Bro(^ine;  J.  H.  Quirin,  of 
Manchester,  N.H.,  manager;  C.  U. 
Shreve,  of  Detroit,  Mich.;  A.  I.  Smith,  of 
New  York;  P.  S.  Swayae,  of  Stamford, 
Conn.;  S.  H.  WvU  of  Brookline. 

The  fencing  team  finished  fifth  in  the 
intercollegiate  championships,  winning 
18  bouts  and  kwing  n,  Capt.  W.  H. 
Russell,  '18,  and  G.  H.  Code,  '18,  finished 
fourth  and  fifth  respectively  in  the  in- 
dividual bouts.  Harvard  lost  the  dual 
match  with  Yale  by  a  margin  of  one 
point,  5  to  4,  the  feature  being  the 
achievement  of  Capt.  Russell,  who  de- 
feated each  member  of  the  Yale  team. 
G.  H.  Code,  '18,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  team  for 
next  year. 

After  winning  two  of  the  three  dual 
meets  at  the  dose  of  the  winter  season, 
the  University  wrestlers  finished  fourth 
in  the  intercoUegiates,  Capt  A.  J.  Weath- 
erhead,  Jr.,  '16,  and  R.  C.  Cooke,  '18, 
bdng  the  only  Harvard  men  to  reach  the 
finals.  F.  B.  Todd,  '18,  of  Boston,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  newly 
formed  New  England  Intercollegiate 
Wrestling  Association.  The  captain  of 
the  University  team  next  year  will  be 
R.  C.  Cooke,  '18,  of  Newton.  Follow- 
ing are  the  scores  of  the  dual  meets: 

Feb.  12.  Princeton,  17;  H..  4. 
10.  H.,  19;  M.I.T.,  14. 
26.  H..  10:  Springfield  T.S.,  12. 

The  1010  wrestling  team  won  from  the 
M.I.T.  freshmen  on  Feb.  23,  in  a  close 
matdi  that  was  not  determined  until 
Capt.  Bumham  threw  his  opponent  in 
the  final  heavyweight  bout.  S.  Bum- 
ham,  '10,  of  Gloucester,  is  captain,  and 
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R.  W.  KOkm»  '19,  of  Cambridge,  mAn- 
ager,  of  the  1010  teun. 

Tlie  University  gymnastic  team  won  a 
triangnUr  meet  against  Dartmouth  and 
M.I.T.  in  the  Hemenway  Gymnasimn 
on  March  9,  the  scores  being  80,  24,  and 
0.  On  Blarch  15  the  team  tied  Amherst, 
87  to  27,  and  on  March  18  lost  to  Brown, 
82  to  22.  Capt.  W.  Campbell,  '18,  of  Mt 
Hamilton,  Cal.,  was  the  main  stroigth 
of  the  team  throughout  the  season. 

In  order  to  rdieve  certain  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  existing  system  of  numerals 
awarded  the  winning  teams  in  interdass 
games,  the  Student  Council  has  decided 
to  drc^  entirely  the  old  scheme  of  using 
the  class  colors,  and  to  conform  to  the 
established  colors  used  for  major  sports, 
the  numerals  being  inserted  in  an  ovaL 
—  The  University  rifle  team  defeated 


Tak,  090  to  977;  both  Capt  W.  & 
Steams,  *17,  and  H.  R.  Gufld,  '17,  missed 
only  one  shot  out  of  200.  The  team  also 
tied  Princeton  at  a  marie  of  087  out  of 
a  possible  1000.  — R.  N.  ^^Diams,  2d, 
'18,  won  in  strai^t  sets  the  finals  for  the 
Longwood  covered  courts  trophy  against 
I.  C.  Wright  — Captained  by  R.  C. 
Rand,  '19,  of  Rye,  N.Y.,  the  Freshmaa 
tennis  team  defeated  Kowne  and 
Nidiols  School,  7  to  0.  — L.  H.  Bevier, 
•17,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and  A.  M.  Geer, 
'18,  of  Nutl^,  N.J.,  have  been  ap- 
pointed manager  and  assistant  of  the  box- 
ing team.  —  A  FVeshman  golf  team  has 
been  organised,  and  in  the  first  matc^ 
downed  Watertown  High  Sdiool,  5  to  1. 
The  officers  are:  W.  A.  Flagg,  '19,  of 
New  York,  captain;  W.  H.  Potter,  ir^ 
*19,  of  Waltham,  manager. 


THE  GRADUATES. 


HARVARD  CLUBS. 

The  following  are  officers  for  the  cur- 
rent year  of  various  Clubs  not  yet  re- 
ported in  the  Magcanne. 

ARIZONA. 

Pres.,  Allen  H.  Williams,  '91;  sec.- 
treas.,  J.  R.  Jenkins,  '91. 

ABKANBAS. 

Pres.,  J.  R.  Hamlen,  '04;  vice-pres., 
Dwight  L.  Savage,  L.S.  '12-'13;  sec.- 
treas.,  Alfred  G.  Kahn,  '07. 

BOSTON. 

Pres.-emeritus,  Maj.  H.  L.  Higginson, 
*55;  pres.,  Odin  Roberts,  '86;  vice-pres., 
R.  F.  Herrick,  '90;  treas.,  F.  S.  Mead, 
'87;  sec.,  P.  W.  Thomson,  '02. 

BUFFALO,  N.T. 

Pres.,  Charles  M.  Harrington,  '85; 
yice-pres.,  John  B.  Olmstead,  '76;  treas.. 


Dexter  P.  Rumsey,  15;  sec.,  Horton 
Heath,  '11. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Pres.,  Morton  D.  Hull,  '89;  vice-pres., 
Arthur  Dryenforth,  '96;  2nd  vice-pres., 
Samuel  Adams,  '92;  8rd  vice-pres., 
Theodore  Sheldon,  '05;  sec.-treas.,  San- 
ger B.  Steel,  '11. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

Pres.,  Stanley  W.  MerreO,  '99;  vice- 
pres.,  Murray  Seasongood,  '00;  treas., 
John  J.  Rowe,  '07;  sec.,  Luden  Wulsin, 
•10. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

Pres.,  Richard  Inglis,  '03;  vice-pres., 
Richard  Dexter,  '01;  treas.,  John  H. 
Macleod.  Jr.,  '14;  sec.  Newdl  C.  Bolton, 
•12. 

COLI7MBIA,  MO. 

Pres.,  Eldon  R.  James,  S.J.D.,  '12; 
vice-pres.,  Fred  M.  Tisdd,  Ph.D.,  '00; 
sec.-treas.,  James  A.  Gibson,  '02. 
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OOMNBOTICUT. 

Pres.,  Clement  C.  Hyde,  '92;  vice- 
preflidenU,  £.  Sidney  Berry,  *91,  George 
C.  St  John,  *01,  and  Gregory  S.  Bryan, 
'90;  aec-treas.,  Nathaniel  H.  Batchel- 
der,  '01. 

OOXTNBCnCUT  VALLET. 

Ptcs.,  Sidney  Stevens,  *00;  vice-presi- 
dents, F.  M.  Jones,  '96,  and  G.  M.  Leon- 
ard, '03;  sec.-treas.,  Donald  M.  Baker, 
'10. 

DlIiLAS,  TEX. 

Prcs.,  A.  T.  Lloyd,  I  'OS;  vice-pres.. 
G.  V.  Peak,  Jr.,  A.M.  '08;  sec-treas., 
L.  F.  Carlton,  '04. 

DELAWABB. 

Pres.,  Victor  B.  Wooley,  L.S.  '89-90; 
Ist  vice-pres.,  Leroy  Harvey,  *94;  2nd 
vio&i>res.,  Charles  Copeland,  '89;  treas., 
Alexis  I.  duPont,  '92;  sec.,  Charles  B. 
Palmer,  '97. 

EASTERN  ILLINOIS. 

Ptes.,  Henry  B.  Ward,  Ph.D.,  '92; 
vice-pres.,  Kendric  C.  Babcock,  Ph.D., 
'96;  sec-treas.,  H.  N.  Hillebrand,  '09. 

KEENS,  N.H. 

Pres.,  John  C.  Faulkner,  '86;  vice- 
presidents,  Henry  S.  Mackintosh,  '60, 
William  H.  Elliot,  '72;  sec,  Richard  M. 
Faulkner,  '09. 

LONO  ISLAND. 

Pres.,  John  H.  Lathrop,  '05;  vice- 
presidents,  Frank  Lyman,  '74  and  Travis 
H.  Whitney,  '00;  sec-treas.,  George 
Kenyon,  '04. 

MAINE. 

Pres.t  Thomas  L.  Talbot,  '76;  vice- 
presidents,  Charles  D.  Booth,  '96  and 
Howard  Coming,  '90;  treas.,  Alfred  E. 
Nickerson,  '94;  sec,  James  C.  Hamlen, 
Jr.,  '09. 


ICABTLAND. 

Pres.,  William  C.  Coleman,  '05;  vice- 
presidents,  Morris  Whitridge,  '89,  and 
Woodruff  W.  Marston,  '02;  treas., 
Henry  T.  Duer,  '18;  sec,  Robert  W. 
Williams,  '12. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Pres.,  C.  R.  Falk,  '98;  vice-i>re8.,  C. 
H.  Pahner  ['89];  sec-treas.,  P.  E. 
Dutcher,  '08. 

NEBBASKA. 

Pres.,  F.  A.  Brogan,  L.S.  '84-85;  vice- 
pres.,  P.  S.  Elgutter,  '87;  treas.,  H.  W. 
Yates,  '01;  sec,  Alan  McDonald,  '12. 

NEW  HAMPSHIEB. 

Pres.,  Walter  W.  Simmons,  '86;  vice- 
pres.,  Robert  J.  Graves,  '00;  sec,  Ho- 
bart  Pillsbury,  *00. 

NEW  JEESET. 

Pres.,  John  Reynolds,  '07;  vice-pres., 
Francis  L.  Crawford,  '70;  sec-treas., 
Arthur  R.  Wendell,  '96;  chorister, 
Charles  G.  Shaffer,  '03. 

NORTH  CABOUNA. 

Pres.,  J.  J.  Wolf,  '04;  vice-presidents, 
L.  E.  M.  Freeman.  A  Jif .  '06,  and  E.  A. 
Greenland,  Ph.D.  *04;  sec-treas.,  H.  M. 
Dargan,  Ph.a  '12. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Pres.,  F.  M.  Hector,  '10;  vice-pres., 
L.  F.  Crawford,  '99;  sec-treas.,  W.  R. 
Steams,  '93. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Pres.  Haskell  B.  TaUey,  L.S.  '9M>0; 
vice-pres.,  Harlow  A.  Leekley,  '96;  sec- 
treas.,  RoUin  E.  Gish,  '07. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Ptcs.,  Herbert  L.  Clark,  '87;  vice- 
pres.,  Francis  Rawle,  '69;  treas.,  Sidney 
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Clark,  '14;  sec.,  Gufllaem  Aertsen,  '05; 
chorister,  Morris  Earle,  '88. 

POBTO  BICO. 

Ppes.,  E.  A.  Bailey,  '01;  vioe-pres., 
Edmund  Stevens,  '98;  treas.,  Maurice 
H.  Ridiardson,  '09;  sec.,  Francis  E. 
Neagle,  '05.  This  Club  was  organized 
on  Mar.  4»  1916.  It  has  17  members. 

ST.  LOUia,  MO. 

Pres.,  E.  M.  Grossman,  '96;  vice- 
presidents,  C.  H.  Turner,  Jr.,  *97,  Ernest 
W.  Stix,  '00,  George  T.  Moore,  '95; 
treas.,  Garfield  J.  Taussig,  *02;  sec., 
Eugene  S.  Kldn,  '99;  chorister,  Ralph 
McKittrick.  '99. 

BAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Pres.,  William  Thomas,  TS;  Ist  vice> 
pres.,  A.  J.  Dibblee,  '93;  2nd  vioe^res., 
Horace  D.  PiUsbury,  '95;  treas.,  J.  & 
Severance  ['65];  sec,  A.  E.  Stow,  12. 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CAL. 

Pres.  George  P.  Weld.  '89;  vice-pres., 
E.  L.  Thayer,  '85;  sec.-treas.,  Winsor 
Soule,  '06. 

SEATTLE,   WASH. 

Pres.,  Alexander  Dickinson,  *94;  vioe- 
pres.,  Frederick  H.  White,  '08;  sec.- 
treas.,  Ralph  H.  BoUard,  '05. 

SOBiEKVlLLE. 

Pres.,  W.  W.  Kennard,  *97;  vice-pres., 
S.  C.  Earle,  '94;  sec.-treas.,  Laurence  L. 
Winship,  11. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Pres.  Robert  D.  Farquhar,  '9S;  treas., 
Frederick  W.  Johnson,  '92;  sec.,  W.  S. 
Witmer,  '12. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Pres.,  R.  M.  FuDerton,  '90;  vice-pres., 
G.  W.  Ubby,  m  '72-4;  sec.-treas.,  H. 
B.  Peirce,  '98. 


TAUNTON. 

Pres.  F.  A.  Hubbard,  TS;  vioe^res., 
F.  S.  Hall,  '82;  sec.-treas.,  A.  R.  Cran- 
ddl,'92. 

UTAH. 

Pres.,  F.  W.  Reynolds,  '00;  vicei>res., 
Creorge  A.  Eaton,  '92;  sec-treas.,  Isaac 
B.  Evans,  '08.  This  Club  was  <M^anised 
on  Feb.  26, 1916,  48  men  being  present 
at  the  dinner. 

WATEBTOWN. 

Pres.,  Charles  A.  Hobbs,  '80;  treas., 
Warren  M.  Wright,  '04;  sec.,  Alden  V. 
Keene,  '15. 

WESTERN  FENNSTLVANIA. 

Pres.,  W.  H.  R.  HiUiard,  "S5;  vice- 
pres.,  H.  D.  Parkin,  '04;  treas..  A-  P.  L. 
Turner,  *05;  sec,  E.  K.  Davis,  '03. 


Pres.,  G.  Hovey  Gage,  '86;  vice-presi- 
dents. Dr.  Warren  R.  Gflman,  '84,  and 
Ernest  H.  Wood,  '98;  sec-treas.,  Robert 
K.  Shaw,  '94. 

TOUNGSTOWN,  O. 

Ptcs.,  Frank  Hitchcock,  '85;  vice- 
pres.,  Richard  Jones,  Jr.,  '90;  treas., 
William  F.  Maag,  Jr.,  '05;  sec,  Henry 
A.  Butler,  '07.  The  Club  was  organised 
on  Feb.  4, 1916,  and  has  a  membership 
of  43. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  HARVARD  COLLEGE 
CLASS  SECRETARIES. 

The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  were 
held  at  the  Harvard  Qub  of  Bostcm  on 
April  27.  About  forty  secretaries  were 
present.  The  guests  were  W.  R.  Castle, 
Jr.,  Editor  of  the  Harvard  GradwOei 
Magazine;  Roger  Pierce,  Creneral  Secre- 
taiy  of  the  Alumni  Association;  and 
Wdls  Blancfaard,  Secretary  of  the  Class 
of  1916.  The  dinner  was  altogether  in- 
formal and  enjoyable. 

^. /.  Oare«aic '91,  Sec    ; 
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HARTABD  CLUB  OF  BOBTON. 

J.  ARTHUR  BEEBE. 

Tlie  following  memorial  of  J.  Arthur 
Beebe  (*69),  has  been  sent  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Gab: 

At  the  dose  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston,  held  on 
Mardi  15,  1916,  the  President,  Odin 
Roberts,  '86,  stated  that  the  legacy  to 
the  Club,  under  the  will  of  J.  Arthur 
Beebe,  of  $150,000,  on  which  the  Club 
had  paid  the  legacy  tax  of  $7500  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  had 
been  received  by  the  Treasurer.  He 
then  asked  William  S.  HaU,  '69,  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  to  present  a  me- 
morial of  the  donor. 

Mr.  Hall  said:  "In  my  opinion  one  of 
the  motives,  and  very  probably  the  prin- 
dpal  motive,  whidi  led  Mr.  Beebe  to 
make  this  large  and  generous  gift  to  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Boston,  was  the  idea, 
which  I  know  he  had,  that  this  Club  was 
doing  a  beneficent  work  for  Harvard  in 
providing  for  the  younger  graduates,  for 
the  first  seven  years  after  leaving  college, 
at  a  moderate  expense,  the  facilities  of  a 
first-class  dty  club  where  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  Harvard  life  and  conduct 
would  always  be  maintained. 

**  On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Governors, 
upon  whom  for  the  time  being  the  duty 
devolves  to  see  to  it  that  these  traditions 
of  Harvard  life  and  conduct  are  main- 
tained within  these  walls,  I  desire  to  ex- 
press their  hope  that  we  shall,  all  of  us, 
always  remember  and  never  forget  that, 
in  these  respects,  eadi  individual  mem- 
ber has  the  honor  of  the  whole  Club  in 
his  keeping. 

"This  memorial  was  prepared  for  his 
CoDege  Class  at  its  meeting  last  Com- 
mencement Day.  It  has  been  thought 
fitting  by  the  Board  of  Governors  that  it 
be  presented  to  this  meeting,  and,  with 


your  i4>proval,  spread  upon  the  records 
of  the  Club." 

James  Arthur  Beebe  was  bom  in  Boston, 
Maasachueetts,  August  12,  1846,  the  son  of 
James  M.  and  Esther  E.  Be^>e,  and  died  in 
Boston,  November  27,  1014.  He  prepared  for 
College  at  the  piiTate  school  of  Epes  S.  Dix- 
well  in  Boston.  In  1865  he  entered  Harvard 
College  and  remained  with  the  Class  during 
the  Freshman  jrear.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Sophomore  year  he  was  obliged  to  leave  on 
account  of  ill  health,  and  did  not  return. 

On  April  22, 1860,  he  was  married  to  Emily, 
daughter  of  William  and  Emily  (Warren) 
Appleton. 

There  were  bom  to  them:  Arthur  Appleton, 
bom  January  30,  1872;  Harvard  A.B.  1804, 
M.D.  1806:  died  March  11.  1000.  Emily  Es- 
ther, bora  January  6. 1878:  died  July  21. 1013. 
Charles  Philip,  bora  January  1,  1884. 

His  wife  died  March  25,  1011. 

Very  few  in  private  life  had  a  wider  circle  of 
acquaintance.  Not  many  realised  that  his 
manner,  blithe  and  debonair,  was  a  veil  over 
tragedies  in  life  that  few  are  called  upon  to 
bear.  Under  the  staggering  blows  which  Fate 
dealt  him  he  kept  his  feet,  and  carried  himself 
with  manly  courage  to  the  end,  but  with  a 
breaking  heart. 

A  lover  of  music  from  his  CoUege  days,  he 
was  throughout  his  life  devoted  to  music 

His  great  love  of  flowers  found  expression  in 
his  beautiful  gardens  at  Falmouth. 

Obliged  by  ill-health  to  leave  College  in  the 
early  part  of  the  course,  he  never  lost  the  stu- 
dious habit  of  mind.  In  lat^  years  he  was  es- 
pedally  well  read  in  the  best  French  literature. 

The  church  and  religious  observance  always 
made  peculiar  appeal  to  him. 

As  the  years  drew  on,  his  early  friends  grew 
dearer,  and  he  clung  to  the  narrowing  circle 
surviving  with  an  almost  pathetic  tenderness. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  light  of  love  for  his  class- 
mates and  his  College  grew  brighter  as  the 
light  of  his  life  grew  less.  To  the  one  he  has 
left  loving  and  tender  memories  of  youth  and 
manhood;  to  the  other,  his  only  surviving 
child  being  already  richly  provided  for,  he  has 
left  the  residue  of  his  estate,  the  income  to  be 
used  without  restriction  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  University. 

And  now  it  b  well  with  him.  He  has  gone 
from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place,  to 
meet  his  Pilot  face  to  face. 

Henry  G.  Pickering,  '69,  said:  "I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  other  gifts  in  the  will 
of  Mr.  Beebe,  indicating  his  great  inter- 
est in  the  College  and  in  the  cause  of 
music  at  Harvard:  a  gift  of  $10,000 
'to  Percy  Lee  Atherton,  to  be  spent 
by  him  at  his  discretion  for  musical 
progress  at  Harvard,'  and  a  like  amount 
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to  his  dassmate,  Warren  Andrew  Lodce, 
'in  token  of  my  a£Fection  and  apprecia- 
tion of  his  devotion  to  musical  interests 
at  Harvard/" 

Mr.  Pickering  then  o£Fered  the  follow- 
ing motion,  which  was  adopted  by  a 
rising  vote: 

"That  the  Club  do  now  record  their 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  gener- 
ous gift  of  the  late  James  Arthur  Beebe, 
and  direct  that  the  memorial  whidi  has 
just  been  read  be  spread  upon  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Club,  and  that  the  vote  on 
the  motion  when  taken  be  taken  by  a 
rising  vote." 

NEWS  FROM  THE  CLASSES. 

V  The  personal  news  is  complied  from  in- 
formation fumiahed  by  the  Class  Secretaries, 
and  by  the  Secretaries  of  Hanrard  Clubs  and 
Associations,  and  from  other  reliable  sources. 
The  value  of  this  department  might  be  greatly 
enhanced  if  Harvard  men  everywhere  would 
contribute  to  it.  Responsibility  for  errors 
should  rest  with  the  Editor. 

*«*  It  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to 
assign  recent  Harvard  men  to  their  proper 
Class,  since  many  who  call  themselves  class- 
mates take  their  degrees  in  different  years.  It 
sometimes  happens,  therefore,  that,  in  the 
news  fiunished  by  the  Secretaries,  the  Class 
rating  of  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue  is  not 
strictly  followed. 

*«*  Much  additional  personal  news  will  be 
found  in  the  reports  of  the  Harvard  Clubs,  in 
the  Corporation  and  Overseers*  Records,  and 
in  the  University  Notes. 

1850. 

Db.  H.  R.  Stores,  Sec.^ 
Newport.  R.  I. 
John  Higginson  Cabot,  of  Brook- 
line,  died  Feb.  5,  1916,  aged  85.  He 
was  the  son  of  Frederick  and  Mari- 
anne (Cabot)  Cabot,  and  was  bom  at 
Dracut,  while  his  father  was  connected 
with  the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Co.  in 
Lowell.  Mr.  Cabot  was  for  a  while  en- 
gaged in  the  iron  business,  but  early 
retired,  as  lameness  from  childhood 
unfitted  him  for  an  active  life,  and 
his  tastes  and  attainments  were  very 


decidedly  toward  literature.  He  was  a 
devoted  lover  of  Shakespeare,  and  oc- 
casionally read  some  of  the  plays  in 
public,  and  frequently  did  so  privately 
for  the  pleasure  of  his  friends.  He  ex- 
celled notably  as  an  actor  in  private 
theatricals,  and  took  part  in  many  of 
the  receptions  of  the  Brookline  Com- 
edy Club.  He  was  a  bachelor,  and  the 
last  of  his  immediate  family.  He  is 
survived  by  a  number  of  nephews  and 
nieces  and  their  children,  representing 
three  generations.  Frederick  P.  Cabot, 
judge  of  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court, 
and  F.  Ernest  Cabot  are  his  nephews. 
Like  others  of  his  family,  he  had  a  dis- 
taste for  retrospect.  He  lived  in  the 
present,  keenly  alive  to  the  world's 
great  movements.  Toward  the  dose 
of  his  life,  failing  health  confined  him 
for  a  year  to  his  chamber,  but  he  was 
surrounded  by  loving  relatives,  dose 
assodation  with  whom  proved  very 
happy  for  all.  —  Nathaniel  Jarvis 
Wyeth,  of  Richmond  Hill,  New  Dorp, 
Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  soon  followed 
Cabot,  and  was  the  sixth  of  the  Class 
to  succumb  within  less  than  two  years. 
He  died  March  22,  aged  85,  was  one 
of  the  oldest  lawyers  of  New  York 
City.  He  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Sept 
8,  1880,  and  was  the  son  of  Charles 
and  Elizabeth  Norris  Wyeth.  His 
great-unde,  of  the  same  name,  of 
Cambridge,  was  the  first  to  organize 
an  effort  to  colonize  Oregon,  and  be- 
tween 1831-36  led  two  expeditions 
across  the  continent  for  this  purpose. 
Mr.  Wyeth  as  a  child  was  sent  to  a 
boarding-school  at  Mount  Hope,  and 
subsequently  to  the  Classical  High 
School  at  LawrencevUle,  NJ.  Upon 
graduating  with  his  Class  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  entered  the  Law  School 
He  opened  an  office  at  49  Wall  St., 
New  York  City,  and  subsequently 
removed  to  Staten  Island.   He  repre- 
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sented  Richmond  County  in  the  State 
Legislature  for  1867,  at  which  time  he 
made  the  initial  movement  for  rapid 
transit  between  the  island  and  New 
York  City.  He  served  upon  important 
committees,  and  was  at  one  time  nom- 
inated for  Congress.  He  was  married 
at  Cambridge,  Oct.  4,  1854,  to  Annie 
Caroline,  daughter  of  William  Frost, 
of  New  Orleans.  She  died  on  Dec.  20, 
1914.  Their  children  were  Annie 
Florence,  who  did  not  reach  maturity; 
Helen  £.,  Lucille,  Laura  A.,  and 
Charles,  a  prominent  civil  engineer  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Wyeth  finally  became 
entirely  blind,  but  retained  all  his 
fondness  for  professional  and  literary 
work.  His  interest  in  his  Class  con- 
tinued intense  until  the  end.  It  had 
been  said  of  him  that  he  was  a  good 
man  to  have  for  a  friend,  for  fidelity  to 
friends  was  a  prominent  part  of  his 
religion.  It  was  also  said  that  no  man 
ever  carried  within  his  bosom  a  kind- 
lier or  gentler  heart,  no  man  ever 
sought  to  live  nearer  the  Golden  Rule. 
Such  an  one  surely  deserves  remem- 
brance. —  Three  of  the  Class  now 
remain;  Coolidge,  Warner,  and  the 
Secretary. 

1854. 
Dou^ias  Walworth,  a  much  esteemed 
member  of  the  Class,  who  was  compelled 
by  ill  health  to  leave  College  at  the  end 
of  the  Freshman  year,  died  at  Natchez, 
Miss.,  June  25,  1914.  He  was  a  son  of 
John  P.  and  Sarah  Wren  Walworth,  and 
was  bom  at  Natchez,  June  14,  1833. 
When  he  came  to  College,  he  found  a 
home,  which  he  ever  afterwards  cher- 
ished, with  the  family  of  Moses  Williams 
at  Jamaica  Plain.  After  he  left  Cam- 
bridge, he  entered  the  Sophomore  Class 
at  Nassau  Hall,  Princeton,  but  ill  health 
again  prevented  him  from  completing  a 
college  course.  He  returned  to  Natchez, 


and  studied  law  there  with  W.  J.  Mar- 
tin, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1855.  In  1856,  he  married  Rebecca 
Conner,  by  whom  he  had  five  children; 
a  son,  who  died  of  yellow  fever  some 
years  before  his  father*s  death,  and  four 
daughters.  He  was  a  major  in  the  Con- 
federate Army  during  the  Civil  War. 
His  wife  dying,  he  married  again,  in 
1873,  Jeannette  Haderman,  authoress  of 
Southern  Silhouette*  and  of  other  works 
of  fiction,  who  with  his  four  daughters 
survives  him.  After  the  war  he  was  for  a 
time  in  New  York.  Later  he  returned  to 
Natchez,  and  for  some  years  edited  a 
newspaper  there.  He  su£Fered  reverses 
and  "  many  sorrows,  but  he  never  lost 
his  sweet  nature  or  his  love  for  his  old 
friends."  He  wrote  that  he  cherished  for 
the  Class  *'  the  warmest  friendship  and 
liveliest  recollections."  "  Beloved,  hon- 
ored, and  respected  by  his  fellow  citizens, 
serving  faithfully  and  well  in  every  ca- 
pacity, his  utmost  endeavors  were  for 
the  good  of  the  people."  —  Joseidi  R. 
Webster,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Class, 
died  in  Lexington  on  May  9. 

1855. 

Edwin  H.  Abbot,  See.^ 

14  Beacon  St..  Boston. 

The  Class  is  invited  to  luncheon 

with  the  Secretary  on  Class  Day,  at 

his  home,  1  Pollen  St.,  Cambridge,  at 

one  o'clock.  On  Commencement  Day, 

we  shall  be  the  guests  at   Phillips 

Brooks  House  of  the  Class  of  1866. 

1856. 

Jeremiah  Smith,  Sec., 
4  Berkeley  St.,  Cambridge. 
Richard  Aklrich  McCurdy,  non-grad- 
uate, died  in  Morristown,  N.J.,  March 
6,  1916.  He  was  a  son  of  Robert  N. 
McCurdy,  and  was  bom  in  New  York 
City,  Jan.  29, 1835.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Class  during  the  Freshman  and 
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Sophomore  yean.  In  the  second  term 
Sophomore  be  had  a  kmg  and  severe  ill- 
neas.  Upon  his  recovery  he  did  not  re- 
turn to  College;  but  soon  after  entered 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  receiving  the 
degree  of  LL.B.  in  1866.  He  practised 
law  in  New  York,  being  at  one  time 
a  partner  with  Lucius  Robinscm,  and 
assistjng  in  editing  a  new  edtti<m  of 
Kent's  Commentaries.  In  1860  he  was 
elected  counsel  for  the  Mutual  life  In- 
surance Company  of  New  York.  In  1865 
he  was  chosen  vice-president  ol  that 
company.  In  1885  he  became  president, 
and  held  that  positicm  until  his  resigna- 
tion in  1906.  He  married,  in  Cambridge, 
in  1856,  Sarah  E.  little,  daughter  of 
Charles  Coflin  and  Sarah  Ann  (Hilliaid) 
Little,  and  sister  of  his  Harvard  dass- 
mate  George  £.  Little. 

1859. 
Pbof.  C.  J.  White,  Sec,, 

5  Prescott  Hall.  Cambridge. 
Charles  Chaimcey  died  in  Narberth, 
a  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  April  3, 1916. 
He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  15, 
1838,  the  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Eliza- 
beth Sewall  (Salisbury)  Chauncey. 
He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  sec- 
ond President  of  Harvard  College, 
Charles  Chauncy.  (The  spelling  is  that 
of  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue.)  He 
was  fitted  for  College  in  Boston, 
at  the  school  of  Thomas  G.  Brad- 
ford, '22,  and  later,  after  a  period 
of  sickness,  by  John  Noble,  '50. 
After  graduation  he  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia, studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  He  was  commis- 
sioned 1st  lieutenant  and  adjutant, 
2d  Pa.  Cavalry,  Nov.  8,  1861,  and 
became  captain  in  the  following  April. 
He  served  through  Pope's  campaign 
in  West  Virginia,  at  the  second  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  was  an  A.D.C.  on  the 
staff  of  Maj.-Gen.  Stahl,  and  later  on 


the  staff  of  Brig.-Gen.  Kilpatrick,  in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  In 
the  following  year  his  health  failed, 
and  he  was  sent  home  on  sick  leave  in 
August.  In  Septembtf,  1864,  he  re- 
signed on  account  of  disability,  and 
took  up  the  practice  of  law  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  continued  it  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  a  mem- 
btf  of  the  M.O.L.L.U.S.  His  wife, 
Agnes  Conway,  daughter  of  Moncure 
Robinson  Conway,  survives  him.  — 
Edward  Stanley  Waters  died  in 
Salem,  April  7,  1916.  He  was  born  in 
that  city,  April  7,  1837,  his  parents 
being  WiUiam  Dean  and  Abigail 
(Devereux)  Waters,  and  he  was  fitted 
for  College  there.  He  took  the  d^ree 
of  A.M.  in  1864.  After  graduation,  he 
established  a  schod  in  Salem,  and 
some  years  later  had  another  school 
in  Chicago,  where  he  was  burned  out 
in  the  great  fire  of  October,  1871. 
Some  years  later  he  went  to  Minne- 
apolis, where  he  became  the  librarian 
of  the  Law  Library,  and  remained  in 
that  position  until  1909,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Salem.  He  was  much  in- 
terested in  the  Essex  Institute  of  that 
city,  contributed  to  its  historical  col- 
lections, and  edited  its  publication 
of  the  diary  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  W^illiam 
Bentley. 

1861. 

A.  H.  Hardt,  iStfCn 
Tremant  Bldg.,  Boston. 
Kent  Stone  —  Father  Fidelis,  C.P., 
—  left  Valparaiso  in  February  and  is 
now  stationed  at  Santa  Clara,  Cuba. 
He  writes  under  date  of  April  15  that 
he  is  in  excellent  health  and  has  plenty 
to  do.  —  The  Class  will  hold  its  annual 
dinner  on  Wednesday,  June  21,  the  day 
before  Commencement,  at  the  Union 
Club  in  Boston. 
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1862. 
Chablbs  p.  Wabe,  Sec., 
52  Alleiton  St.,  Brookline. 
Francis  W.  Goss  has  moved  from 
Roxbury,  to  1014  Yardley  Ave.,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal.  —  C.  E.  Grinnell*  who 
died  in  February,  left  two  sons,  not 
four,  as  was  stated  in  the  March  num- 
ber of  this  Magazine,  — James  Henry 
Steams  died  at  Freeport,  111.,  March 
9,  1916.  He  was  born  at  Hancock, 
N.H..  Jan.  9, 1841,  the  son  of  Orrin  O. 
and  Nancy  Crawford  Stearns.  From 
1865  to  1881  he  was  in  the  employ  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  in 
Chicago  and  Freeport.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1878,  was  for  five 
years  corporation  counsel  of  Freeport, 
and  in  1894  was  chosen  judge  of  the 
County  Court.  He  occupied  various 
positions  of  trust  till  about  three  years 
ago,  when,  on  account  of  ill-health,  he 
gave  up  entirely  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  "Judge  Steams  was  a 
man  of  marked  ability  and  determina- 
tion of  character.  ...  He  was  a  man 
of  high  probity,  and  held  the  implicit 
trust  of  his  clients.  As  County  Judge 
he  was  a  sympathetic  and  patient  lis- 
tener, and  assisted  in  their  troubles  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  those  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  estates.*' 
Steams  married  in  1869,  Ruth  M. 
Chapin,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa;  she  died 
in  June,  1913. 

1863. 

C.  H.  Dennt,  S«?., 
23  Central  St..  Botton. 
Charles  Emerson,  son  of  William  and 
Susan  (Haven)  Emerson,  was  bora  in 
SUten  Island,  N.Y.,  Dec.  15,  1841.  He 
died  Apr.  1.  1916,  at  Southold,  N.Y. 
Emerson  spent  one  year  at  Columbia 
College,  and  then  studied  with  a  private 
tutor,  James  J.  LoweU,  *58,  for  six  weeks 
before  entering  the  Class  of  1863.   He 


left  the  Class  at  the  beginning  of  the 
May  recess,  1862,  and  joined  the  Seventh 
Recent,  N.Y.  SUte  Militia  at  Balti- 
more, as  a  pri  vate»  and  had  three  months* 
service  on  garrison  duty.  He  was  ap- 
pointed second  lieutenant  in  the  174th 
N.Y.  Vohmteer  Infantry,  Oct.  22,  1862, 
and,  after  the  consolidation  of  this  regi- 
ment with  the  162nd  N.Y.  Volunteers, 
he  was  respectively  first  lieutenant  July 
2,  1864,  and  captain  Feb.  10,  1865,  and 
saw  service  in  Louisiana  and  in  Virginia. 
He  resigned  May  21,  1865.  From  1865 
to  1867  he  was  a  stock  broker  in  New 
Yoik  City,  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Smyth  &  Emerson.  He  was  treasurer 
during  this  time  of  the  Harvard  Club  in 
New  York.  On  Aug.  1, 1867,  he  became 
treasurer  of  the  Albany  and  Boston 
Mining  Co.,  with  offices  in  Boston,  re- 
moved to  New  York,  March  6,  1868. 
After  only  a  few  months  devoted  to 
business,  however,  he  sailed  for  Europe. 
He  received  his  degree  of  A.B.  from 
Harvard  in  1867.  He  was  married  Sept. 
18,  1871,  at  the  American  Consulate, 
Berae,  Switzerland,  to  Theresia  Steiner, 
of  Veszpr^m,  Hungary.  He  bought  a 
small  property  with  vineyard  in  St. 
Aubin,  Canton  NeudiAtel,  Switzerland. 
At  a  later  period  he  lived  in  Paris.  Re- 
turning to  this  country  with  his  wife, 
some  time  before  1883,  he  lived  in  Con- 
cord for  many  years.  His  wife  died  in 
1910.  They  had  no  children.  In  the 
autumn  of  1911  he  moved  to  his  last 
abiding  place,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co., 
N.Y.,  near  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Is- 
land. 

1867. 

J.  R.  Carret,  See^ 
79  Milk  St..  BoAtoD. 

Edward  Leander  Wood  was  bom  in 
Gardner,  Oct.  6, 1845.  After  graduation 
from  Harvard  in  1867  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Rollstone  Nat.  Bank  of 
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Fitchburg,  and  remained  there  until  1871, 
when  he  removed  to  Lewiston,  Me.,  to  be- 
come assistant  treasurer  of  the  Lewiston 
Bleachery  and  Dye  Works.  He  lived  in 
Lewiston  until  1885,  when  he  removed 
to  New  York,  having  become  on  that 
date  treasurer  of  the  Renfrew  Mfg.  Co., 
and  treasurer  of  the  American  Zylonite 
Co.  He  remained  in  New  York  three 
years  when  he  resigned  those  two  offices 
and  removed  to  Boston.  He  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Franklin  Co.  of  Lewis- 
ton,  Me.,  and  treasurer  of  the  Lincoln 
Mills,  and  for  the  last  years  of  his  life 
was  connected  with  corporations  form- 
ing  part  of  the  business  interests  of  Lew- 
iston, being  during  that  period  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Knitted  Fabrics 
Co.,  treasurer  of  the  Franklin  Co.,  treas- 
urer of  the  Union  Water  Power  Co.  He 
was  a  director  of  all  of  said  companies 
and  treasurer  of  the  Lewiston  Bleachery 
and  Dye  Works  and  of  the  Continental 
MiUs,  all  of  these  corporations  hairing 
business  offices  in  Boston.  In  1871  he 
was  married  to  Elzo  E.  Carpenter,  of 
Milford.  Two  children  were  bom  to 
them,  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Moriarty, 
in  1877,  and  a  son,  Edward  Leander, 
in  1882.  For  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
was  a  resident  of  Brookline,  and  died  at 
his  home  in  that  town  March  20,  1916. 

1869. 

T.  P.  Bbal,  See., 
2d  Nat.  Bank.  Boston. 
Walter  Cook  died  in  New  York  on 
March  25,  1916.  He  was  an  architect 
of  distinction,  honored  for  his  work 
and  for  his  personality  by  his  fellow 
architects  and  friends.  A  friend  writes 
of  him:  **  His  willing  service  to  the 
public  in  all .  matters,  national  and 
civic,  bearing  relation  to  art,  cannot 
be  forgotten;  especially  the  service 
rendered  to  his  own  city  in  connection 
with  the  formulation  of  the  law  con- 


stituting the  Art  Commission  of  the 
city,  with  his  activity  as  a  member  of 
that  Commission,  and  as  the  profes- 
sional adviser  of  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  and  of  the 
existing  Court  House  Board." 

1870. 

T.  B.  TicKNOB,  Sec, 
3  Ranaom  Road,  Newton  Centre. 
Theophiliis  Parsonsy  son  of  Thomas 
and  Martha  (Watson)  Parsons,  was 
born  in  Brookline,  July  1,  1849,  and 
died  suddenly  Jan.  4,  1916.  He  was 
the  great-grandson  of  Chief  Justice 
Theophilus  Parsons  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Supreme  Court,  for  whom  he  was 
named.  He  was  prepared  for  College 
at  the  Brookline  High  School.  After 
graduation,  in  October,  1870,  he  en- 
tered the  Lyman  Mills,  Holyoke,  to 
study  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth, 
and  on  Oct.  9,  1873,  was  appointed 
superintendent;  passed  the  summer 
of  1873  in  Europe;  Jan.  1,  1880,  was 
appointed  agent  of  the  PocassetManu- 
facturing  Company,  Fall  River;  Sept. 
1,  1880,  appointed  agent  of  the  Ly- 
man Mills;  Oct.  1,  1884,  appointed 
treasurer  of  the  same  mills.  He  led  a 
very  active  and  influential  business 
life  as  is  evidenced  by  the  many  impor- 
tant offices  held  by  him.  He  was  vice- 
president  and  director  of  the  Union 
Bank,  Boston,  director  of  the  Boston 
Manufacturers  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,  trustee  of  the  Sailors  Snug 
Harbor,  Boston,  president  of  the 
Arkwright  Club,  trustee  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Humane  Society,  president  of 
the  Dwight  Manufacturing  Company, 
director  of  the  American  Mutual  Lia- 
bility Insurance  Company,  president 
and  trustee  of  the  Amoskeag  Manu- 
facturing Company,  trustee  of  the 
Church  Home  for  Orphan  and  Desti- 
tute Children,  director  and  member  of 
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the  finance  committee  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Hospital  Life  Insurance 
Company,  director  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Trust  Company,  trustee  of  the 
Provident  Institution  for  Savings, 
Boston,  warden  and  vestryman  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Brookline,  and  warden 
and  vestryman  of  St.  Philip's  Church, 
Mattapoisett;  he  was  also  a  member 
of  the  following  clubs:  Somerset,  of 
Boston,  Myopia,  Eastern  Yacht,  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  and  the  New 
York  Yacht.  He  was  married  in 
1894,  to  Mary  Mason  Oliver;  Mrs. 
Parsons  died  in  1895;  he  had  one 
daughter,  Susan  Lawrence  Parsons. 

1872. 

A.  L.  Lincoln,  See,, 
126  State  St.,  Borton. 
The  Class  will  dine  at  the  Union  Chib 
June  21,  the  evening  before  Commence- 
ment, and  on  Commencement  day  will 
meet  as  usual  at  Thayer  8. 

187S. 

Abthttb  L.  Wabe,  See^ 
Finm  Ingham  Centre. 
C.  E.  Kelley  has  resigned  his  office 
as  Principal  of  the  Milton,  N.H.,  High 
School  and  has  accepted  a  position 
in  the  Astronomical  Department  at 
Harvard.  —  £.  C.  Ingalls  has  retired 
from  the  ministry  and  is  living  in 
Cambridge.  —  Congratulations  are 
due  W.  B.  H.  Dowse,  who  observed 
his  fifteenth  birthday  on  Feb.  29.  — 
Edward  Penniman  Bliss  died  at  Lex- 
ington, March  22,  1916.  He  was  the 
son  of  Henry  P.  and  Delia  M.  (War- 
ren) Bliss,  and  was  bom  in  Cambridge 
Dec.  4,  1850.  After  graduation  he 
went  into  business  in  Boston,  at  the 
same  time  studying  for  an  A.M.  de- 
gree in  Early  English,  which  he  took 
in  1874.  He  was  active  in  the  town 
affairs  of  Lexington,  where  he  served 


as  Selectman,  Chairman  of  the  School 
Committee,  and  Overseer  of  the  Poor. 
In  recent  years  he  traveled  widely  in 
Europe.  He  had  no  children,  but  his 
wife  survives  him. 

1874. 

C.  S.  Penhallow,  See,, 
803  Sean  Bldg..  Boston. 
The  firm  of  Halsted  &  Hodges  has 
been  changed  to  A.  G.  Hodges  &  Co., 
consisting  of  A.  G.  Hodges,  '74,  and  R. 
W.  Locke,  '98.  —  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Mason 
has  resigned  as  president  of  the  Har- 
vard Club  of  Bangor,  Me.  He  was 
elected  president  on  the  formation  of 
the  Club,  March  21,  1891,  and  re- 
elected each  successive  year.  His  res- 
ignation took  place  March  21,  1916, 
—  just  25  years  later.  —  George  Ash- 
burner,  a  temporary  member,  died 
March  1,  in  London,  Eng.  He  was 
with  the  Class  only  a  part  of  Fresh- 
man year,  leaving  College  to  take  a 
position  in  Calcutta.  The  climate 
there  did  not  agree  with  him:  and  he 
located  in  England  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death. 

1875. 

Judge  W.  A.  Reed,  Sec,, 
'brockton. 
Prof.  Gorham  Baker  has  resigned 
his  professorship  in  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  Columbia  University. 

1876. 

E.  H.  Habdino,  See,, 
6  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 
The  25th  anniversary  of  the  inaug- 
uration of  Pres.  C.  F.  Thwing,  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  was  cele- 
brated by  the  Alumni  Association  of 
Adelbert  College,  at  Cleveland,  O., 
on  Feb.  4.  —  R.  H.  Gardiner  is 
described  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
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New  York  Sunday  Times,  as  ''Gardi- 
ner of  Gardiner,  wielder  of  the  largest 
religious  correspondence  that  one  man 
has  ever  conducted  in  America.  .  .  . 
He  is  the  centre  of  an  epistoUry  Pente- 
cost. From  his  home  on  the  Kennebec, 
in  Maine,  the  messages  in  behalf  of 
the  unity  of  all  Christendom  have 
been  going  forth  for  more  than  five 
years.  .  .  .  The  North  American  Pre- 
paratory Conference,  meeting  at  Gar- 
den City,  L.I.,  a  few  weeks  ago,  adopt- 
ed for  the  first  time  definite  plans  for 
healing  the  rifts  in  Christendom.  .  .  . 
The  meeting  at  Garden  City  included 
fifteen  denominations,  and  was  the 
outcome  of  the  action  of  the  General 
Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  in  1010,  which  appointed 
the  first  commission  to  begin  the  colos- 
sal task  of  bringing  together  again  the 
widely  separated  flocks  of  Christian- 
ity into  one  fold.  .  .  .  The  secretary  of 
the  commission  then  appointed  was 
Mr.  Gardiner,  and  from  that  day  until 
this  he  has  been  unceasing  in  his  la- 
bors." —  Oscar  Roland  Jackson  died 
at  Wilmington,  Del.,  on  April  10«  1016. 
He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Charles  Thomas 
and  Susan  Jackson;  born  at  Boston, 
May  20, 1855;  prepared  for  College  at 
the  Boston  Latin  School.  For  two 
years  after  graduation  he  was  assist- 
ant in  chemistry,  at  Harvard.  He  was 
then  appointed  to  the  Kirkland  Fel- 
lowship, and  went  to  Europe  to  study. 
He  remained  abroad  until  the  summer 
of  1881,  chiefly  in  Munich,  where  he 
studied  under  Prof.  Adolph  von  Bayer. 
On  his  return,  he  entered  the  employ 
of  the  du  Ponts,  as  chemist  at  the  Re- 
pauno  Chemical  Works,  near  Chester, 
Pa.  Later,  he  was  made  superinten- 
dent of  that  plant,  and  afterwards  was 
transferred  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
company,  in  Wilmington,  where  he 
held  an  important  and  responsible 


position.  He  was  married,  Oct.  0, 
1883,  to  Katharine  Ellis,  who,  with 
three  children,  survives  him. 

1877. 
J.  F.  Ttleb,  8ee^ 
1088  Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston. 
A  dinner  for  the  Class  was  tendered  by 
the  members  of  the  Class  readent  in 
New  York  City  to  their  classmates,  on 
the  evening  of  Feb.  24  last.  About  90 
members  were  present  and  Clifford 
Ridiardaon  presided.  A  most  delightful 
evening  was  spent  and  speeches  were 
made  by  Harris,  Martin,  Seamans,B.  W. 
Wells,  Crosby,  and  others.  —  Byrne  has 
been  elected  a  regent  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  — Frtnk 
Biainerd  was  bom  in  Portland,  Conn., 
Oct.  28,  1854,  And  died  in  the  same 
town,  Maidi  6, 1916.  The  original  an- 
cestor in  this  country  of  the  Brainerd 
family  was  Daniel  Brainerd,  who  came 
from  England  about  1649  and.  settled  in 
Haddam,  Conn.,  in  1662.  The  family 
resided  there  until  1812,  when  the  grand- 
father of  our  classmate,  Erastus  Brain- 
erd, went  to  Portland,  Conn.,  and  se- 
cured control  of  a  brownstone  quarry. 
EUs  three  sons  continued  the  business, 
and  in  1877  our  classmate  entered  it, 
it  being  then  conducted  under  the 
name  of  the  Brainerd  Quarry  Co.  In 
1891,  he  became  treasurer,  and  m  1896  all 
the  brownstone  quarries  in  the  vicinity 
were  consolidated  under  the  name  of  the 
Brainerd,  Shaler  &  Hall  Quarry  Co. 
Frank  became  vice-president  and  in  1902 
was  chosen  president,  which  position  he 
occupi^at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Harvard  Club  of 
New  York,  Church  Club  of  Connecticut, 
Harvard  Club  of  Connecticut,  Univer- 
sity Club  of  Hartford  and  Sons  of  the 
Revolution.  He  was  vestryman  and 
treasurer  of  Trinity  Parish,  Portland, 
for  more  than  25  years,  vice^resident 
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of  the  1st  Nat.  Bank  of  Portland  and 
trustee  of  the  Freestone  Savings  Bank 
of  the  same  place.  Oct.  8, 1879,  he  was 
married  to  Ida  Gilhim  of  Hartford.  Mrs. 
Brainerd  survives  him,  with  two  sons, 
George  G.  Brainerd,  of  New  York,  and 
Frank  J.  Brainerd,  of  Portland.  He  was 
with  us  for  only  a  portion  of  the  four 
years  in  College,  but  had  always  re- 
tained a  very  strong  and  warm  interest 
in  the  Class.  He  was  given  his  A.B.  in 
1907. 

1878. 

Hembt  Wheeleb,  See., 
511  Sean  Bldg..  Boston. 
Dr.  William  H.  Potter  has  been  ap- 
pointed consulting  oral  surgeon  on 
the  sUff  of  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham 
Hospital  in  Boston.  — Frederick  Lewis 
Gay  died  at  his  home  in  Brookline,  on 
March  3,  1916.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr. 
George  H.  Gay  of  the  Class  of  1842, 
and  was  born  in  Boston  Oct.  28,  1856. 
He  was  fitted  for  College  at  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  and  entered  in  1874,  but 
left  in  February,  1878,  without  taking 
a  degree.  He  devoted  some  time  to 
the  study  of  medicine  after  leaving 
College,  and  then  was  engaged  for  a 
time  in  business  in  Chicago.  He  gave 
up  active  business  many  years  ago,  and 
devoted  himself  to  historical  investi- 
gation. Early  voyages  to  America  and 
the  early  history  of  the  American 
colonies  and  the  relations  of  the  colo- 
nies to  Great  Britain  were  the  subjects 
to  which  he  gave  special  attention, 
and  he  wrote  many  articles  on  anti- 
quarian subjects  for  periodicals.  He 
received  his  degree  of  A.B.  from  the 
University  in  1903,  and  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Mass.  Historical 
Society  in  1915.  He  had  served  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Prince  Society,  was  reg- 
istrar of  the  Colonial  Society  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, director  of  the  Bunker  Hill 


Monument  Association,  a  member  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
the  Club  of  Odd  Volumes,  the  Ded- 
ham,  Brookline,  and  Marblehead  His- 
torical Societies,  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Brookline  Public  Library,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Somerset,  Tavern,  Eastern 
Yacht  and  other  clubs.  He  was  very 
fond  of  yachting  and  spent  many  of 
his  summers  in  cruising  on  the  New 
England  coast.  He  had  great  social 
qualities  and  was  much  beloved  by 
his  friends  and  classmates.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  curator  of 
British  and  American  Historical  Tracts 
in  the  College  Library.  He  was  mar^ 
ried  at  Boston  in  1889  to  Josephine 
Spencer,  daughter  of  A.  W.  Spencer, 
who  survives  him. 

1879. 

Rkv.  Edward  Hale,  8ec,^ 
6  Circuit  Road,  Chestnut  Hill. 
The  annual  dinner  will  be  at  the 
University  Club,  270  Beacon  St.,  Bos- 
ton, Wednesday  evening,  June  21. 
Holworthy  18  will  be  open  as  usual  on 
Commencement  Day,  June  22,  for  the 
use  of  the  Class.  —  W.  DeW.  Hyde 
delivered  the  Lyman  Beecher  lectures 
at  the  divinity  school  of  Yale  Univer* 
sity  this  year.  —  F.  J.  Swayze  has  been 
appointed  lecturer  on  legal  ethics  in 
the  Harvard  Law  School.  —  Jireh 
Swift  is  president  of  the  Five  Cents 
Savings  Bank  of  New  Bedford.  — 
Charles  Sprague  Lincoln  died  at  his 
home  at  Stillwater,  Minn.,  Dec.  26, 
1915.  He  was  born  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
Aug.  23,  1857,  the  son  of  Ezra  and 
Phebe  Maria  (Blake)  Lincoln.  He 
prepared  for  College  at  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  and  was  admitted  in 
July,  1875.  In  the  junior  year  he  left 
College  and  entered  the  Columbia  Law 
School.  He  was  admitted  to  the  New 
York  Bar,  and  for  a  time  practised 
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law  in  the  city  of  New  York^  Later  he 
removed*  first  to  Wisconsin,  and  then, 
in  190(K  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  where  he 
was  a  valued  employee  of  the  West 
Publishing  Company,  publishers  of 
law  books,  in  their  editorial  depart- 
ment. He  had  recently  bought  a  farm 
at  Stillwater  and  was  much  interested 
in  its  management.  He  was  married 
at  Stillwater,  Dec.  14,  1892,  to  Mary 
S.  Robertson,  who  survives  him.  — 
Charles  Elliott  St  John  died  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Feb.  85,  1916.  He  was 
bom  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  Dec. 
19,  1856,  the  son  of  Thomas  Elliott 
and  HenrietU  Matilda  (Knox)  St. 
John.  He  prepared  for  College  at  the 
Worcester  High  School,  and  was  ad- 
mitted in  July,  1875.  On  account  of 
ill  health  he  went  to  Colorado  after 
graduation,  working  for  a  time  as  a 
day  laborer  in  a  sawmill  near  Boulder, 
and  later  at  Jamestown  with  pick  and 
shovel  in  a  gold  mine.  In  the  fall  of 
1880  he  entered  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School  and  graduated  in  1883  with  the 
degrees  of  S.T.B.  and  A.M.  After  a 
summer  spent  in  missionary  work  at 
North  Woodstock,  N.H.,  he  was  or- 
dained and  instaUed  at  Northampton, 
Nov.  1,  1883,  as  minister  of  the  2d 
Congregational  (Unitarian)  Society. 
In  the  fall  of  1891  he  resigned  his 
Northampton  ministry  to  be  in- 
stalled, Oct.  6, 1891,  as  minister  of  the 
Ist  Unitarian  Church  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  which  had  been  organised  only 
two  years  before.  Here  he  spent 
nearly  ten  years,  increasingly  success- 
ful in  his  service  to  his  parish  and  the 
community,  writing  much  for  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  and  speaking 
frequently  at  denominational  confer- 
ences and  similar  gatherings.  In  May, 
1900,  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  and 
resigned  his  Pittsburgh  ministry.  He 


took  up  the  varied  work  of  the  new 
position  with  characteristic  energy  and 
devotion,  and,  in  addition  to  his  du- 
ties at  denominational  headquarters, 
preached  and  lectured  constantly, 
travelihg  mudi  both  in  New  England 
and  throughout  the  country.  He  had 
been  for  some  time  a  trustee  of  the 
Meadville  (Pa.)  Theological  School. 
He  preached  the  sermon  before  the 
National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and 
other  Liberal  Christian  churches  at 
Saratoga,  N.Y.,  in  1901,  was  a  uni- 
versity preacher  at  Cornell,  and  a 
director  of  the  Ministers'  Institute. 
In  1905  he  found  that  the  pace  had 
told  seriously  on  his  health,  and  he 
spent  the  summer  in  Europe,  nomi- 
nally resting,  but  taking  part  in  the 
meetings  of  the  International  Coun- 
cil of  Religious  Liberals  at  Geneva, 
and  visiting  o£Bcially  the  Unitarian 
churches  in  Hungary.  Later  he  was 
made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
chief  consistory  of  these  churches. 
He  returned  to  work  in  the  fall,  but 
in  November,  1906,  again  was  obliged 
to  rest  Finally,  in  September,  1907, 
he  resigned  as  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association  and  then 
preached  for  a  time  as  stated  supply 
at  the  1st  Unitarian  Church  <d  Phila- 
delphia. His  health  tmpro'ved  so 
much  that  he  thought  it  safe  to  become 
the  settled  minister  ci  the  church, 
and  was  installed  in  November,  1907. 
In  1910  he  again  went  to  Europe  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Religious  Liberals, 
held  this  time  at  Berlin.  On  the  way 
he  preached  at  Liverpool,  Altring- 
ham,  Manchester,  and  London,  and 
spoke  at  Amsterdam,  and  later,  at  the 
celebration  in  Hungary  of  the  400th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Francis 
David,  he  presented  the  greetings  of 
the  Unitarians  of  America  and  made 
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other  addresses.  His  health  contin- 
ued to  be  uncertain,  and  during  the 
last  years  was  evidently  failing,  but 
his  rare  courage  and  strength  of  will 
kept  him  in  the  harness  to  the  last, 
and  he  preached  in  his  Philadelphia 
church  only  a  few  days  before  he  died. 
He  was  married  at  Dover,  June  26, 
1888,  to  Martha  Elizabeth  Everett, 
daughter  of  George  Draper  and 
Martha  (Plummer)  Everett.  She 
survives  him  with  two  of  their  four 
children,  Everett,  '10,  and  Harold,  '14. 
In  1015  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  Meadville  Theological  School. 

1880. 
John  Woodbubt,  See., 
14  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 
Arthur  H.  Lea  is  stated  to  be  the 
financial  sponsor  for  the  experiment 
which  is  being  tried  of  planting  in  the 
Yard  thirteen  elm  trees  measuring 
from  12  to  17  inches  in  diameter.  — 
WiUiam  Wallace  Gooch  was  born  in 
Melrose  on  Sept.  8,  1857,  the  son 
of  Daniel  Wheelwright  and  Hannah 
(Pope)  Gooch.  He  prepared  for  Col- 
lege in  Melrose  and  at  Washington, 
where  his  father  served  several  terms 
as  Representative  in  Congress.  After 
graduation  he  studied  law  for  a  time 
at  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  in  his 
father's  law  office  in  Boston.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1883  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Gooch  &  Burditt  and  later  formed  a 
firm  with  his  father  under  the  name  of 
D.  W.  &  W.  W.  Gooch,  with  offices  in 
Boston.  In  1893  he  removed  to  New 
York  City  and  became  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Wellman,  Gooch  &  Smyth, 
which  connection  continued  until  his 
death.  He  was  attorney  for  a  number 
of  corporations  and  was  president  of 
the  New  York  Sanitary  Utilization 
Company  and  of  the  Blangas  Company 


of  America.  On  the  morning  of  Feb. 
18,  he  had  started  for  his  office  when 
he  suffered  a  hemorrhage  of  the  brain 
and  never  recovered  consciousness. 
His  widow,  who  was  Miss  Carolyn 
Herrick,  of  Boston,  and  their  son 
Daniel  Herrick  Gooch,  survive  him. 
•—  Dr.  William  Stanford  Stevens  died 
at  his  home  in  Boston  on  April  29, 
after  several  weeks'  illness  of  a  painful 
heart  trouble.  He  was  born  in  Boston 
on  June  13, 1859,  the  son  of  Dr.  Calvin 
and  Sophia  Tappan  (Crocker)  Stevens. 
He  prepared  for  College  at  the  Boston 
Latin  School  and  after  graduation  en- 
tered the  Harvard  Medical  School,  re- 
ceiving his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1883  and 
of  A.M.  in  1884.  After  1887  he  gave 
up  the  active  practice  of  medicine 
and  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  pub- 
lic service.  He  was  active  as  an  officer 
of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association, 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  and 
Massachusetts  Emergency  and  Hy- 
giene Association.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  City  Council  of  Boston  in  1888 
and  1889  and  was  a  representative  in 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1891. 
He  was  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  New  England  Historic  Genealogi- 
cal Society  in  1893  and  1894.  After 
his  marriage  in  1895  he  removed  to 
St.  Albans,  Vt.,  which  he  made  his 
home  until  a  few  years  ago  when  he 
returned  to  Boston  permanently.  In 
St.  Albans  he  was  a  member  of  the 
City  Government  and  was  especially 
active  in  reorganizing  and  building  up 
the  St.  Albans  Hospital.  He  owned 
a  large  farm  near  that  city,  on  a  part 
of  which  he  was  engaged  of  late  years 
in  carrying  out  a  scheme  of  scientific 
reforestation.  Dr.  Stevens  had  been  an 
extensive  traveler  and  spent  many  of 
his  winters  with  his  family  in  Europe 
and  in  Egypt.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Union,  Harvard,  University,  City, 
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and  Twentieth  Century  Clubs  of 
Boston  and  the  Oakley  Country  Club 
of  Watertown.  His  widow,  who  was 
Miss  Emily  Huntington  Lewis,  of  St. 
Albans,  and  two  sons,  Stanford  Hunt- 
ington, an  undergraduate  at  Harvard, 
and  Philip  Greeley,  a  student  at 
Groton,  survive  him; 

1881. 

Rev.  J.  W.  SuTEB,  Sec^ 
Hotel  Puritan,  Boston. 

Joseph  McKean  Gibbons,  who  died 
at  Boston,  Feb.  17,  1916,  was  born  at 
New  York  Feb.  «5,  1858,  the  son  of 
William  Taylor  and  Elizabeth  Shep- 
ard  (Gibbens)  Gibbons.  He  entered 
College  in  1877  from  the  Boston  Latin 
School.  In  the  July  following  his 
graduation  he  entered  the  employ  of 
the  N.E.  Mut.  Life  Ins.  Co.,  and  con- 
tinued with  this  company  until  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  for  a  time 
assistant  superintendent  of  agencies, 
in  which  capacity  he  traveled  exten- 
sively about  the  United  States.  In 
1809  he  took  charge  of  the  department 
of  supplies  and  literature.  He  studied 
law  at  the  Boston  University  Law 
School  for  three  years,  being  gradu- 
ated in  1884,  when  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Suffolk  Bar.  He  became,  in  1881, 
the  Boston  representative  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  Times,  and  continued  to  write 
for  that  journal  for  twenty  years,  con- 
tributing also  to  several  papers,  es- 
pecially to  Boston  Ideas,  becoming  in 
1891  president  of  the  Idea  Press.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  University  Club 
and  the  Press  Club  of  Boston,  and  of 
the  Boston  University  Law  School 
Ass*n,  Mercantile  Library  Ass'n  and 
the  English  High  School  Ass'n,  of 
which  he  was  president  at  the  time  of 
the  celebration  of  the  75th  anniver- 
sary of  the  school.  Gibbons  never  mar- 
ried, but  lived  with  his  sister  in  Roz- 


bury.  •—  Lonis  Brackett  Can,  who 
died  at  Arlington  Feb.  11,  1916,  was 
born  at  No.  Attleboro,  May  SI,  1860, 
the' son  of  Martin  Wales  and  Lucy 
Emily  (Bnujcett)  Carr.  He  entered 
College  in  1877  from  the  SomerviUe 
High  School.  After  graduation  he 
entered  the  New  York  office  of  M.  W. 
Carr  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  fancy 
metal  work  and  jewelry  at  West 
Somerville.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  firm  in  1902,  until  which  time  he 
had  resided  at  Passaic,  N.J.  Shortly 
afrerward  he  moved  to  Arlington,  be- 
coming connected  with  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  firm.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  treasurer  of  the  company. 
He  was  married  at  Passaic,  June  7, 
1886,  to  Lizzie  Kemp  ton,  daughter 
of  Kingsbury  Smith  and  Barbara 
Crowes  (Howe)  Nickerson.  His  wife 
and  one  son,  Wentworth  Caleb,  bom 
in  1889,  survive  him.  In  Passaic  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers of  Schools  for  four  years  and 
of  the  Board  of  Education  for  nine 
years,  being  for  the  last  two  years 
of  that  period  president  of  the  board. 
In  Arlington  he  had  been  for  several 
years  trustee  of  the  Unitarian  Church, 
for  three  years  chairman  of  the  board. 
He  was  a  director  of  the  Menotomy 
Trust  Company  and  the  Five  Cent 
Savings  Bank  of  Arlington,  and  of  the 
Somerville  National  Bank  and  Somei^ 
ville  Trust  Company. 

1882. 

H.  W.  CUNNIKGHAII,  800^ 
89  SUte  St.,  Boeton. 
Hon.  Robert  Luce,  former  lieut.-gov- 
emor,  has  changed  his  residence  to  Wal- 
tham.  —  Frederick  Thayer  Htmt  died 
at  his  home  in  Weymouth,  Mardi  8, 
1916,  after  a  brief  illness.  Though  bom 
in  Scituate  in  1859,  Wejonouth  had  been 
his  home  for  practically  all  his  life.  He 
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fitted  for  College  at  Adams  Academy  in 
Quincy,  and  after  graduation  in  1882 
studied  law  in  Boston  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Suffolk  Bar,  though  he  never 
practised.  His  father,  a  well-known 
citizen  of  Weymouth,  was  a  large  manu- 
facturer of  fireworks,  and  in  this  busi- 
ness our  classmate  became  associated 
and  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He 
made  several  pleasure  trips  to  Europe, 
chiefly  to  England,  to  visit  his  brother 
Aubrey,  an  artist  living  there.  It  was 
this  brother  who  painted  the  portrait  of 
Hunt  that  was  reproduced  in  the  Class 
Report  of  1907.  Hunt  was  himself  a 
man  of  artistic  temperament,  a  lover  ti 
fine  books  and  prints,  of  which  he  was 
an  excellent  judge,  and  of  which  he  had 
gathered  in  his  library  a  large  and  ad- 
mirable collection.  He  had  a  kindly  dis- 
position, and  to  those  who  knew  him 
well  had  a  charm  that  endeared  him  as 
a  friend;  but  a  certain  shyness  prevented 
many  of  his  classmates  from  knowing 
him  well.  In  1907  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Bessie  BickneU  French,  of  Wey- 
mouth, who  survives  him. 

1883. 

Fbedchick  Nichols,  See.^ 
2  Joy  St.,  BoetoD. 
Fifty-five  members  of  the  Class  as- 
sembled at  the  Harvard  Club  of  New 
York,  on  Feb.  12,  to  enjoy  the  "  Quin- 
quennial Dinner,"  which  the  friendly 
'83  men  of  that  city  intend  to  repeat 
every  five  years,  as  long  as  a  host  and 
guest  can  meet  together.  H.  M. 
Lloyd,  R.  B.  Moffat,  and  W.  H.  Page 
had  charged  themselves  with  all  the 
preliminaries  and  arrangements  for 
one  of  the  most  delightful  reunions  in 
our  Class  history.  Dr.  Howard  Lilien- 
thal  acted  as  chorister  and  waved 
his  baton  over  Codman,  S.  Coolidge, 
Earle,  Machado,  Soren,  Sullivan,  and 
other  willing  songsters.    C.  P.  Perin 


was  toastmaster,  and  the  brief  talks 
were  listened  to  with  serious  attention, 
for  the  Great  War  was  in  the  minds  of 
all  and  many  of  the  speakers  touched 
upon  the  prevailing  theme.  Horace 
Binney  advocated  military  discipline 
and  obedience  lor  our  American  youths 
with  illustrations  drawn  from  his 
observation  of  conscription  in  France. 
J.  D.  Pennock  elucidated  the  chemi- 
cal preparedness,  of  which  cne  bellig- 
erent at  least  has  made  such  good 
use.  Dr.  S.  H.  Knight  responded  for 
**  Detroit  Investments,"  and  furnished 
the  inevitable  and  amusing  automo- 
bile anecdotes.  G.  D.  Burrage  spoke 
fittingly  for  the  Class,  and  W.  D. 
Sullivan  discussed  optimistically  our 
rowing  prospects.  Prof.  J.  R.  Brack- 
ett  recited  some  felicitous  verses, 
with  **  The  Eternal  Feminine  "  as  his 
theme,  and  G.  B.  Morison  related 
with  enthusiasm  the  stirring  and  up- 
lifting experiences  of  his  service  at  the 
Plattsburg  Training  Camp.  W.  H. 
Page,  who  has  one  son  with  the  Amer- 
ican Ambulance  Corps  in  France,  and 
one  who  graduates  this  year  from  West 
Point,  spoke  with  authority  on  "  Pre- 
paredness." When  the  assembly  ad- 
journed, it  was  to  meet  in  the  same 
place,  Feb.  12, 1921,  of  which  appoint- 
ment all  jnen  of  *83  are  desired  to  take 
note.  —  C.  J.  Hubbard  is  a  director  of 
the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Transportation  dealing  with  the  reg- 
ulation of  southeastern  railway  rates, 
interests. of  shippers  and  freight  con- 
gestion. —  Joseph  Lee  has  been  ap- 
pointed Instructor  in  Education  at 
Harvard.  —  E.  W.  Sawyer  writes  from 
British  Columbia:  "  In  June,  1914, 
I  resigned  my  position  as  Principal  of 
Okanagan  College,  West  Summerland, 
B.C.,  owing  to  failing  sight,  but  at  the 
request  of  the  Board  of  Management, 
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I  continued  to  act  aa  Field  Secretary. 
The  war,  however,  caused  such  de- 
rangement of  bunness  conditions  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  work  out  our 
plans,  and  I  accordingly  withdrew 
from  the  field  early  in  September. 
Since  then  I  have  been  trying  to  wrest 
a  living  from  a  ten-acre  fruit  farm  that 
my  sister  and  I  have  an  interest  in." 
In  1909  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L. 
was  granted  him  by  Acadia  Univer- 
sity of  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  had 
taught  for  twenty  years.  In  June, 
1915,  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
Baptist  Convention  of  British  Colum- 
bia for  1915-16.  --  E.  P.  Warren  has 
been  made  an  Honorary  Fellow  of 
Corpus  Christi  College  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity. —  A.  G.  Weeks's  son,  Ken- 
neth Weeks,  who  had  enlisted  in  the 
first  regiment  of  the  Foreign  Legion, 
was  killed  in  battle  at  Givenchy, 
France,  on  June  17,  1915.  A  young 
man  of  rare  promise,  he  had  studied 
for  two  years  at  the  Mass.  Institute  of 
Technology,  had  taken  a  special 
course  at  Oxford,  and  at  the  time  he 
offered  his  services  to  France,  was 
working  at  the  Beaux  Arts,  pursuing 
both  architecture  and  belles-lettres. 
—  Hon.  C.  S.  Hamlin  has  been  ap- 
pointed claim  agent  for  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railway,  the 
Central  New  England  Railway,  and 
the  New  England  Steamship  Co.  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  will 
have  charge  of  investigations  and  ad- 
justments of  all  claims  based  on  per- 
sonal injury  or  property  damage.  — 
R.  S.  Codman  illustrates  in  his  own 
family,  as  does  W.  H.  Page,  the  virtues 
of  preparedness.  His  eldest  son  is  with 
the  American  Ambulance  Corps  in 
France,  his  second  son  is  serving  in 
the  Machine-gun  Corps  of  the  8th 
Regiment,  M.V.M.,  and  he  himself  is 
a  member  of  the  Business  and  Pro- 


fessional Men's  Training  Battalion  of 
Boston.  —  G.  W.  Beals  resigned,  on 
April  25,  his  position  as  secretary  ol 
the  Boston  Athletic  Association,  after 
twenty-three  years  of  devoted  and 
fruitful  service.  He  was  one  oi  the 
charter  members  of  the  Association, 
and  has  sat  on  the  Board  of  Governors 
for  twenty  years. 

1884. 

T.  K  CuMMiNB,  See^ 
70  State  St.,  Bostoo. 
T.  R.  Pkinuner  has  been  in  Paris 
since  last  December.  He  has  a  position 
in  the  American  Embasqr  and  is  en- 
gaged with  matters  immediatdy  rdat- 
ing  to  the  European  War.  —  L.  V.  Le- 
Moyne  sailed  (or  Europe  in  BCaich  with 
the  intention  of  engaging  in  rdief  work  in 
Belgium.  —  P.  G.  Brown  has  presented 
to  the  High  Sdiool  in  Montpdier,  Vt., 
a  copy  in  miniature,  by  Daniel  C.  Frendi, 
of  the  statue  of  Jc^  Harvard.  —  F.  A. 
Whitney  has  recently  taken  a  position 
as  diemist  with  the  New  En^and 
Mfg.  Co.,  South  Wihnington.  His  ad- 
dress is  130  Moreland  St.,  Roxbury.  — 
W.  F.  Booth,  temporaiy  member,  has 
dianged  his  address  fhnn  the  New  York 
Custom  House  to  Appraisers  Stores, 
New  York.  —  The  address  of  Walter  S. 
Barnes  is  3  Summit  Road,  Natidc 

1885. 
Henbt  M.  WnxzAMB,  See., 
16  State  St..  Boston. 
G.  D.  Gushing  was  an  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  in  the  Mass.  primaries 
as    candidate    at    large    pledged    to 
Roosevelt,  for  delegate  to  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention.  —  Dr.  L. 
Litchfield  was  on  several  of  the  com- 
mittees for  the  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Harvard  Clubs  in  May.  —  D. 
Kelliher,  ofiicially  represented   Har- 
vard  at   the   inauguration   of   Pres. 
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Suxsallo*  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, in  March.  —  H.  M.  Williams 
has  been  elected  a  director  of  the 
Veteran  Association  of  the  Boston 
Cadets.  —  Congressman  S.  E.  Wins- 
low  is  the  Mass.  committeeman  on  the 
Republican  Congressional  Campaign 
Committee  for  1916.  —  F.  Reia,  Jr., 
is  president  of  the  Pacific  States 
Savings  and  Land  Company.  — Abner 
Zaza  Bowen,  son  of  Abner  and  Fran- 
ces Ann  (Cutter)  Bowen»  was  bom  at 
Loami,  111.,  July  26,  1859.  He  pre- 
pared himself  for  College.  In  College 
he  was  prominent  in  wrestling,  and 
rowed  on  the  class  crew;  in  his  Senior 
year  he  prepared  a  lantern  slide  lec- 
ture on  Ebu^ard.  Later  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  New  York  and 
organised  the  New  York  Evening 
Law  School,  now  connected  with  New 
York  University.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  abandoned  the  law  for  business 
and  was  engaged  in  different  enter- 
prises in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. He  died  in  San  Jos^,  Cal ,  April 
19, 1916,  after  a  rather  brief  illness. 
•— Qiarles  Frederic  Carrier  died  at 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  Jan.  SO,  1916,  after  a 
lingering  illness  of  many  months.  He 
was  the  son  of  Rev.  Augustus  Hart 
Carrier,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and 
Susan  Ann  Bandelle.  He  was  bom  in 
North  East,  Pa.,  Dec  27,  1862,  and 
prepared  for  College  at  the  Indiana- 
polis Classical  School.  In  College  he 
took  high  rank  as  a  scholar  and  was  a 
member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  After 
graduation  he  spent  some  time  in 
Leipsic  and  Berlin  universities  study- 
ing law.  He  followed  this  with  one  year 
at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  went 
to  SanU  Barbara,  Cal.,  in  1888.  This 
city  became  his  home  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  In  1889  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  entered  into  partnership 
with  Judge  Garrett  T.  Richards,  un- 


der the  firm  name  of  Richards  &  Car- 
rier. He  continued  to  practise  until 
the  spring  of  1915,  when  his  illness 
compelled  him  to  leave  home.  He 
was  a  successful  lawyer,  public-spirited 
dtisen,  and  much  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  As 
such  he  had  held  positions  as  school 
trustee,  trustee  of  the  free  public  li- 
brary, vice-president  of  Associated 
Charities,  president  of  the  Municipal 
League,  trustee  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  other  o£Bces.  In  1896  he 
married  Miss  Emily  H.  Baker,  who 
survives  him  with  one  daughter. 

1886. 

Thob.  Tilebton  Baiawin,  See^ 
77  Franklin  St,  Boston. 
By  a  postal  ballot  the  Class  has  elected 
T.  T.  Baldwin  Class  Secretary,  and 
Howard  Taylor  a  member  of  the  Class 
Committee.  Baldwin  has  resigned  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  Class  Committee 
but  remains  a  member  of  the  committee. 
The  Class  Committee  has  elected  F.  C. 
Hood  chairman.  —  The  annual  sub- 
scription Class  luncheon  was  held  at  the 
Harvard  Gub  Feb.  26.  G.G.Bradford 
presided.  The  following  85  men  were 
present:  E.  H.  Babbitt,  T.  T.  Baldwin, 
G.  G.  Bradford,  A.  D.  Claflin,  W.  R. 
Dewey,  F.  E.  Dickerman,  S.  H.  Fessen- 
den,  P.  R.  Frothingham,  A.  A.  Gleason, 
Courtenay  Guild,  G.  B.  Harris,  M.  G. 
Houghton,  F.  C.  Hood,  E.  H.  Hosmer, 
P.  S.  Howe,  G.  F.  Jewett,  F.  A.  Ken- 
dall, J.  M.  Merriam,  F.  J.  Moors,  E.  H. 
Nichols,  W.  F.  Osgood,  G.  R.  Parsons, 
C.  A.  Pratt,  M.  W.  Richardson.  Odin 
Roberts,  W.  H.  Slocum.  C.  B.  Stevens, 
C.  M.  Thompson,  W.  B.  Waterman, 
G.  M.  Weed,  F.  C.  Weld,  R.  D.  Weston. 
H.  G.  Wnbur,  I.  L.  Winter,  and  G.  W. 
Woodbury.  Merriam,  Nichols  and  others 
spoke  with  deep  appreciation  of  the 
character  and  of  the  professional  work 
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of  our  late  Class  Secretary,  J.  H.  Hud- 
dleston.  Osgood  spoke  on  present  af- 
fairs at  Harvard.  Among  the  other 
speakers  were  Hood  and  Baldwin,  who 
said  a  few  words  about  the  Thirtieth 
Reunion  in  June,  Haughton,  and  Weld. 

—  The  plans  for  the  Thirtieth  Reunion 
are  being  worked  out.  There  is  every 
indication  that  the  attendance  will  be 
as  large  as  was  the  attendance  at  our 
Twenty-fifth.  — Members  of  the  Class 
who  have  not  already  filled  out  and 
mailed  to  the  Class  Secretary  the  Manks 
for  the  Class  Report  are  earnestly  re- 
quested to  do  so  at  once.  —  J.  J.  Bren- 
nan  is  a  member  of  the  Mass.  State 
Board  of  Optometry.  —  A.  K.  Day  is 
president  of  the  staff  of  the  Margaret 
Pillsbury  General  Hoq>ital,  Concord, 
N.H.  — F.  R.  Frost  is  president  of  the 
Charleston,  S.C,  Democratic  Associa- 
tion. —  T.  H.  Gage  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Judicial  Appointments  of 
the  Mass.  Bar  Association.  —  A.  P. 
Gardner  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate, 
favoring  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  the 
presidential  primaries  in  Massadiusetts 
for  election  as  delegate-at-large  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention.  — 
G.  E.  Howes  is  president  of  the  Har- 
vard Club  of  Berkshire  County.  —  C.  T. 
Libby  has  started  a  movement  to  cele- 
brate the  200th  anniversary  of  the  per- 
manent settlement  of  Portland,  Me.,  in 
June,  1716,  by  Samuel  Moodey  (H.C. 
1680)  and  a  number  of  cashiered  scJdiers. 

—  A.  H.  Uoyd  is  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

—  In  March  the  announcement  was 
made  in  the  Journal  cf  Medical  R&- 
$earch  that  the  bacillus  whidi  is  the  prob- 
able cause  of  scarlet  fever  had  been  dis- 
covered by  F.  B.  Mallory,  after  years 
of  persistent  effort  The  life  of  the  bacil- 
lus is  from  24  to  48  hours,  making  the 
period  of  contagion  much  shorter  than 
has  been  supposed.  Mallory  is  patholo- 


gist of  the  Boston  City  Ho^ital  and 
associate  professw  of  Pathology  in  the 
Harvard  Medical  SdiooL  —  George 
Santayana,  who  is  at  present  Hving  in 
Oxford,  Eng.,  has  in  press  a  volume  en- 
titled JBi^o^Miit  tit  Oenpion  PhUoaopk^. — 
Odin  Roberts  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston.  —A.  H. 
Vogd  is  president  of  the  Milwaukee 
Citizens'  Bureau  of  Municipal  Efficiency, 
and  a  director  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Chicago.  —  Crosby  Churdi 
Whitman  died  Mardi  SO,  1016,  in  Paris, 
France,  where  he  was  in  diarge  of  two 
small  hospitals  for  officeiB  and  men. 
Whitman  was  bom  at  Bemida,  Cat, 
Mardi  28,  1863,  the  son  of  Bernard 
Crosby  and  Maiy  Elisabeth  Church 
Whitman.  In  College  he  was  president 
and  diorister  of  the  Pudding,  member  of 
the  Glee  Cbb,  the  ZeU  Psi,  the  Insti- 
tute of  1770,  the  Art  Oub,  and  the  St 
Pauls'  Society,  His  dassmates  remem- 
ber him  as  a  man  of  most  lovable  na- 
ture. From  1886  to  1805  he  studied 
medidne  in  France  and  Germany,  tak- 
ing the  degree  6{  M.D.  at  the  University 
of  Paris  in  1804,  and  the  same  degree  two 
years  later  at  Columbian  University, 
Washington,  D.C.,  In  1805-07  he  was 
Dr.  Osier's  assistant  at  Johns  Hopldns. 
In  1001  he  was  appointed  medical  di- 
rector in  diarge  of  the  Paris  office  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Ins.  Co.,  and  he  also  en- 
gaged in 'private  practice.  In  1008  he 
was  i4>pointed  physician  to  the  New 
Ammcan  Hospital  c^  Paris  at  Neuilly. 

1887. 

Gbo.  p.  Fubbbb,  See^ 
844  South  Station,  Bocton. 
D.  M.  Frederiksen's  address  is  now 
613  Phoenix  BIdg.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  —  A.  S.  Hardy's  address  is  120 
Broadway,  Room  1626,  New  York 
City.  —  Dr.  J.  B.  Hileman's  address 
is  1001  Market  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  — 
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Silas  Arnold  Houghton  died  suddenly 
from  pneumonia,  Feb.  6,  at  his  home  in 
Brookline.  Houghton  was  born  Sept. 
11,  1864,  at  KeesevUle,  N.Y.,  the  son 
of  Henry  Arvin  and  Sarah  Dana  (Page) 
Houghton.  The  family  later  moved 
to  Charlestown,  and  Houghton  pre- 
pared for  College  at  the  Boston  Latin 
School.  In  College  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Institute  of  1770  and  of  the 
Hasty  Pudding;  and  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  Daily  Crtnuon,  Like  the  dean, 
healthy  boy  he  was,  he  enjoyed  ath- 
letic sports.  He  played  a  good  deal  of 
tennis,  a  game  for  which  he  retained 
his  fondness  in  after  life;  and  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Crimson  nine  which, 
in  1885  and  1886,  won  the  cups  of- 
fered by  the  H.  U.  B.  B.  A.  for  the 
amateur  championship  of  the  College. 
Houghton  graduated  from  College 
cum  laude  and  with  honorable  men- 
tion in  natural  history.  After  a  four- 
year  course  in  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  he  graduated  in  June,  1891, 
with  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  M.D. 
From  July  to  November,  1891,  he 
served  as  House  Physician  at  the  Bos- 
ton Lying-in  Hospital.  In  February, 
1892,  he  began  his  practice  in  Brook- 
line,  where  he  lived  the  rest  of  his  life. 
On  June  9,  1897,  he  was  married  to 
Margaret  S.  Beckwith  of  Plattsburg, 
N.Y.  Two  children  were  bom,  Henry 
Arnold  in  1899,  and  Margaret  in  1902. 
Mrs.  Houghton  and  both  children 
survive  him.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
Houghton  was  a  councilor  of  the  Har- 
vard Medical  Alumni  Association  and 
a  member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal Society,  the  Boston  Obstetrical 
Society,  "The  Doctors.**  — a  club 
composed  almost  entirely  of  '87  medi- 
cal men  living  in  and  about  Boston,  — 
and  the  St.  Botolph,  Harvard,  Long- 
wood  Cricket,  and  Brookline  Country 


Clubs.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
'87  Class  Committee.  In  a  letter  to 
the  Class  Secretary  Houghton  not 
long  ago  spoke  of  his  life  as  "  the  un- 
eventful life  of  a  doctor  in  general 
practice  .  .  .  there  have  been  no  events 
worthy  of  recording."  And  so  in  his 
gentle  modesty  he  truly  thought.  He 
seems  to  have  been  quite  unconscious 
of  the  constantly  increasing  affection 
and  respect  with  which  he  was  re- 
garded by  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him.  But  his  patients  will  always  re- 
member him  as  a  skilful  physician, 
quietly  and  lovingly  giving  the  best 
that  lay  within  him,  forgetful  of  self 
in  the  cheerful  response  to  calls  that 
came  by  day  and  by  night  —  a  self- 
sacrifice  that  was  undoubtedly  the 
cause  of  his  death.  Not  only  was  he 
a  beloved  physician,  but  a  wise  family 
counselor  whose  advice  was  often 
sought  in  matters  quite  remote  from 
medicine.  Truly  the  community  in 
which  he  lived  has  lost  one  whose 
place  will  be  hard  to  fill.  Aside  from 
his  profession  and  "  The  Doctors." 
the  medical  club  of  which  he  was  so 
fond,  his  greatest  interest  was  in  his 
College  and  his  Class.  Hardly  any 
one  else  in  the  Class  was  so  well  in- 
formed as  to  the  story  of  every  other 
member  since  graduation,  —  a  knowl- 
edge based  on  his  affectionate  interest 
in  his  classmates.  This  interest  was 
80  reciprocated  that  there  was  prob- 
ably no  one  in  the  Class  more  beloved 
than  he.  Harvard  and  all  things  relat- 
ing to  Harvard  claimed  his  eager  in- 
terest and  he  followed  keenly  all  the 
developments  that  the  years  brought 
the  University.  He  was  especially  in- 
terested in  the  origin  and  growth  of 
the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston,  which 
he  hoped  might  be  a  factor  of  no  small 
importance  in  broadening  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  alumni  with  the  Alma 
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Maier,  (F.  iS.  M.)  —  Francis  Cleave- 
land  Huntington,  the  only  son  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  R.  and  Theresa  Rey- 
nolds Huntington,  was  bom  at  Wor- 
cester, April  3,  1865,  where  his  father 
was  rector  of  All  Saints*  Church.  He 
therefore,  at  the  time  of  his  unexpect- 
ed and  widely  lamented  death  in  New 
York  City,  on  March  15  last,  had  not 
quite  completed  his  51st  year.  Prepar- 
ing for  College  at  the  Worcester  High 
School,  Huntington  entered  Harvard 
with  the  Class  of  1887,  took  his  degree, 
magna  cum  laude,  with  that  Class,  and 
entering  the  Law  School,  graduated 
with  an  A.M.  in  '91,  having  spent  one 
year  as  lecturer  on  political  economy 
in  the  College.  At  about  the  time 
Huntington  went  to  Cambridge,  his 
father  was  called  to  Grace  Church, 
New  York  City,  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  son's  active  life,  with  all  its  varied 
usefulness,  was  spent  in  that  city.  In 
October,  1891,  he  entered  the  office  of 
Parsons,  Shepard  &  Ogden,  a  most 
happy  start  in  his  profession,  and  one 
whose  influences  and  personal  rela- 
tions remained  with  him  through  life. 
Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1892,  he 
formed  in  the  following  year  a  partner- 
ship with  T.  N.  Rhinelander,  '87.  In 
1905,  Origen  Seymour  joined  the 
firm,  which,  under  the  name  of  Hunt- 
ington, Rhinelander  &  Seymour,  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time.  It  may 
truly  be  said  that  during  those  23 
years  of  active  professional  life,  Hunt- 
ington filled  a  constantly  larger  place 
in  the  great  field  which  the  New  York 
Bar  affords,  and  has  left  a  gap  in  the 
many-sided  activities  of  that  profes- 
sion which  his  friends  reflect  upon 
with  both  sorrow  and  deep  satisfac- 
tion. There  has  seldom  been  a  man 
who  took  a  keener  and  more  practical 
interest  in  a  great  variety  of  things,  or 
who  has  had  a  wider  usefulness  out- 


side his  chosen  profession.  As  a  young 
man  he  devoted  much  time  to  military 
matters,  and  was  one  of  the  earlier 
members  of  Troop  A  of  the  New  York 
National  Guard.  As  corporal  in  that 
troop  he  served  through  the  Spanish 
War,  saw  active  service  in  Porto  Rico, 
and  later  on  was  finally  mustered  out 
as  lieutenant.  In  all  movements  for 
better  government  or  any  form  of 
civic  improvement  he  took  an  ardent 
part.  For  many  years  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Union,  he  was  in  the  1911  Cam- 
paign Chairman  of  the  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee of  100.  As  vice-president  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  of  Pris- 
ons —  a  post  which  he  held  nearly 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death  —  he  per- 
formed noteworthy  service.  He  was 
also  trustee  of  the  New  York  Trade 
School  and  one  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation. To  church  affairs  he  was  de- 
voted heart  and  soul.  On  his  father's 
death,  in  1909,  he  became  a  vestryman 
of  Grace  Church,  and  four  years  later 
its  treasurer.  He  was  also  treasurer  of 
the  Christian  Unity  Foundation,  and 
was  one  of  those  most  active  and  in- 
fluential in  the  institution  of  the 
Church  Pension  Fund,  which,  under 
the  leadership  of  Bishop  Lawrence,  has 
reached  the  sum  of  $2,500,000.  He  mar- 
ried, on  June  15,  1904,  Susan  Louisa 
Butler,  who,  with  three  young  sons, 
survives  him.  His  life,  though  it  was 
not  to  extend  past  middle  age,  was 
many-sided,  well  rounded,  and  com- 
plete. To  do  his  whole  duty  in  every 
direction  or  relation  was  with  him  so 
unvarying  a  rule  that  it  long  ago  be- 
came second  nature  —  or  rather,  per- 
haps, it  was  the  basis  of  his  nature. 
No  man  ever  more  truly  "  wore  the 
white  flower  of  a  blameless  life,"  or 
left  a  more  fragrant  memory.  (A.  R,) 
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1888. 
G.  L.  PuLsiFEB,  Sec., 
412  Buristar't  Hall,  Boston. 
F.  B.  Williamai,  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  City  Plan- 
ning, New  York  City,  has  delivered  a 
series  of  lectures  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  on  City  Planning  Law,  and 
is  to  deliver  a  similar  series  in  Cam- 
bridge under  the  Architectural  Depart- 
ment. —  C.  S.  Hervey  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Whitman  a  member 
of  the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
New  York  State.  —  On  Feb.  «6,  1916. 
the  New  York  members  of  the  Class 
gave  a  dinner  at  the  Harvard  Club, 
New  York.  City,  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Class.  Seventy-one  men 
were  present.  Rand  presided  and 
called  upon  Miles  to  ask  grace  and 
upon  Adams,  Pulsifer,  Wardner, 
Piatt,  Swarts,  and  Barnes  to  speak 
briefly.  Most  of  them  followed  in- 
structions. As  a  guest  on  this  occa- 
sion the  Secretary  can  express  the 
thanks  of  his  fellow  guests  for  the  ef- 
forts of  the  New  York  men,  which  pro- 
duced most  excellent  results.  Perhaps 
the  highest  praise  is  the  statement  that 
this  dinner  was  as  good  as  the  two 
which  had  preceded  it  in  New  York. 
For  those  who  were  so  unfortunate  as 
to  be  absent  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
state  that  the  average  attendance  for 
the  three  dinners  at  New  York  has 
been  seventy-four,  a  much  larger  aver- 
age than  any  other  class  has  attained 
during  the  last  nine  years  for  dinners 
at  the  same  place. —  W.  B.  deBiUier's 
address  is  Tejon  Ranchos,  Baker»- 
field,  CaL  —  William  Ropes*s  address 
is  106  Greenwood  Ave.,  East  Orange, 
N.J.  —  H.  M.  Plummer^s  address  is 
South  Dartmouth.  —  Nathan  Op- 
penheim  died  on  April  5, 1916,  in  New 
York,  at  the  Hotel  Belmont.  Oppen- 
heim  studied  medicine  at  Columbia, 


graduating  from  there  in  1891.  He 
served  in  some  of  the  hospitals  in  New 
York  and  then  went  into  private 
practice  in  that  city.  He  was  attend- 
ing physician  of  the  Children's  De- 
partment of  the  New  York  Red  Cross 
Hospital  and  the  New  York  City  Chil- 
dren's Hospital.  He  had  made  a 
specialty  of  the  diseases  of  children 
and  had  published  several  medical 
books,  including  Children  in  Health 
and  Mental  Growth  and  Control.  He 
spent  the  summers  at  his  farm  at  Fer- 
risburg,  Vt.,  in  which  he  was  intensely 
interested.  Mrs.  Oppenheim  survives^ 
him. 

1889. 
Hon.  Chables  Warben,  Sec., 
Dept.  of  JuBtice.  Washington,  D.C. 
New  addresses:  (home)  D.  H. 
Clark,  4955  Berlin  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  A.  C.  Garrett,  Logan,  Phila., 
Pa.;  A.  Goadby,  Huntington,  N.Y.; 
C.  F.  M.  Guild,  Boston  Tavern,  Bos- 
ton; P.  M.  Lydig,  14  Washington 
Square,  N.,  New  York  City;  G.  E. 
Wright,  1227  88th  Ave.,  N..  Seattle, 
Wash.;  (business)  S.  R.  Dunham,  488 
Beacon  St.,  Boston;  E.  S.  GriflSng,  141 
Broadway,  New  York  City;  F.  E.  Litch- 
field, 954  Old  South  Building,  Boston. 
—  A.  G.  Barrett  was  elected  last  Oc- 
tober a  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Louisville,  to  fill  a  vacancy 
expiring  January,  1917.  He  deliv- 
ered last  July  before  the  Kentucky 
State  Bar  Ass'n,  an  address  on  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  published 
in  Central  Law  Journal,  vol.  81.  — 
A.  Burr  is  one  of  the  incorporators 
of  Coffin  &  Burr,  Inc.,  dealers  in  in- 
vestment bonds,  in  Boston;  he  is  one 
of  the  New  England  Finance  Com- 
mittee, to  raise  money  for  the  Military 
Training  Camp  Ass'n.  —  R.  C.  Cabot 
is  a  member  or  the  Committee  of  the. 
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Citizens*  League  for  America  and  the 
Allies.  —  C.  B.  Davenport  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Neutral  Hygiene  and 
of  the  Board  of  Managers.  —  G.  L. 
Deblois  has  been  elected  a  trustee  of 
the  Provident  Institution  for  Savings, 
in  Boston.  —  F.  W.  Faxon  has  pub- 
lished the  7th  annual  volume  of  his 
Dramatic  IndeXf  originated  by  him 
in  1909.  —  V.  Harding  is  president 
of  the  Western  Association  of  the 
Alumni  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 

—  J.  R.  Hayes  is  about  to  have  pub- ' 
Jished  his  Collected  Poems.  —  M.  D. 
Hull  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Chicago;  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Illinois  State  Senate,  and 
has  been  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention;  his 
son,  Denison  B.,  is  in  Harvard,  *19.  — 
J.  G.  King  and  P.  D.  Trafford  have 
been  taken  into  the  law  firm  of  Miller, 
King,  Lane  &  Trafford,  Nathan  A. 
Smyth  and  William  G.  Parr.  —  G.  W. 
Lee  is  interested  in  one  form  of  pre- 
paredness, viz:  ''Sponsors  for  Knowl- 
ledge,"  whereby  a  registration  of  spe- 
cialists in  all  topics  is  under  way  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  American 
Library  Ass'n,  in  Chicago.  —  F.  E. 
Litchfield  has  resumed  the  practice 
of  the  law,  with  offices  at  954  Old 
South  Building,  in  Boston.  —  P.  Mar- 
quand  is  a  structural  engineer  with  the 
Edgemoor  Iron  Co.,  Edgemoor,  Del. 

—  C.  Millhiser  is  president  of  the 
Richmond  Cedar  Works,  the  Bedford 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  of  the  Wilts  Veneer 
Co.,  of  Richmond,  Va.;  also  president 
of  the  Rosemary  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Roanoke 
Rapids,  N.C.;  also  vice-president  of 
the  Roanoke  Mills  Co.;  director  in  the 
Albemarle  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.;  director  in  the  West  Dis- 
infecting Co.,  of  New  York.  —  J.  P. 
Nields*s  term  as  U.S.  Attorney  for 


Delaware  expired  in  February,  1916. 
He  had  served  since  October,  19(M2. 
U.S.  District  Judge  Bradford  sUted 
officially  in  court  on  his  retirement: 
"During  all  the  time  you  have  held 
your  office  you  have  lost  only  one  case, 
and  that  a  compMumtively  unimportant 
one.  Your  success  has  been  notable 
and  I  may  say  unprecedented  in  this 
district  and  probably  elsewhere.  You 
have  always  had  high  ideals  in  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  have  never  prostituted  your 
office.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any 
case  prosecuted  by  you  in  this  court 
in  which,  according  to  my  judgment, 
you  were  not  fully  persuaded  of  the 
guilt  of  the  defendant;  and  I  have  re- 
peatedly known  you  to  ask  leave  of 
the  court  to  enter  a  nolle  protequi 
where  you  did  not  feel  sure  that  the 
Government  could  produce  a  measure 
of  proof  which,  in  your  judgment  as 
an  honorable  man  and  a  good  citizen, 
would  justify  the  conviction  of  the  de- 
fendant. I  have  always  regarded  you 
as  possessing  the  sense  of  justice  to  a 
very  marked  degree;  and  I  think  that 
it  is  owing  to  your  love  of  justice,  so 
thoroughly  imbued  are  you  with  the 
principle  that  right  shoyld  prevail, 
that  you  have  come  to  honor,  respect, 
and  love  your  office  as  pertaining  so 
intimately  to  the  administration  of 
justice.  ...  In  closing,  I  wish  to  say 
I  have  heard  the  statement  made, 
though  I  cannot  vouch  for  its  accu- 
racy, that  you  are  the  only  man  in 
the  United  States  of  America  of  your 
political  persuasion  who  now  holds 
the  office  of  U.S.  Attorney.  The  fact 
that  you  remain  in  office  is  the  high- 
est tribute  to  your  character  and  effi- 
ciency." —  C.  H.  Palmer  has  been 
elected  vice-president  of  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Milwaukee.  —  W.  H.  Pear 
has  been  elected  a  director  of  the  Bos- 
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ton  Legal  Aid  Society,  and  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Metro- 
politan Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross.  -^ 
J.  H.  Ropes  has  published  A  Critical 
and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the 
EpUtle  of  St.  James,  (Scribners, 
1916.)  —  W.  H.  Siebert  is  managing 
editor  of  the  Ohio  History  Teachers* 
Journal;  also  corresponding  member 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada;  he 
has  published  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley Historical  Review,  for  March, 
1916,  "  The  Loyalists  in  West  Flor- 
ida and  the  Natches  District."  —  G. 
Strong  publishes  in  connection  with 
his  office  building  in  Chicago  a  unique 
magazine  entitled  The  RepMie  Item, 
and  has  also  organized  a  Republic 
Merchants'  Association  to  carry  on 
this  and  other  activities.  —  R.  D.  C. 
Ward  has  published  "Some  Aspects 
of  Immigration  to  the  United  States,*' 
in  the  Eugenics  Review,  vol.  vn,  Jan., 
1916  (London);  "Climatic  subdivi- 
sions of  the  United  States,"  in  BvlL 
Amer.  Geqg.  Soc.,  vol.  47,  Sept.,  1915; 
"The  Weather  Factor  in  the  Great 
War,"  in  Journ.  Geogr.,  vol.  14,  Nov., 
1915;  "Meteorology  and  Climatol- 
ogy," in  American  Year  Book,  1915. 
—  C.  A.  Waite  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  University  Club  of  Deca- 
tur, 111.  —  Randolph  Cassiiis  Sur- 
bridge  died  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  in  Boston,  Mar^h  19, 
1916.  He  was  bom  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
Feb.  17,  1869,  son  of  Samuel  and  An- 
toinette Irene  (Shedd)  Surbridge,  his 
father  being  a  prominent  lawyer  and 
one  time  mayor  of  Canton,  Ohio. 
Surbridge  was  educated  in  the  schools 
of  Fryeburg,  Me.,  and  Washington, 
D.C.  In  College  he  was  a  member  of 
Delta  Upsilon,  Finance  Club,  South- 
em  Club,  and  prominently  interested 
in  the  Harvard  Union  (the  then  debat- 
ing society.)  He  received  the  degree  of 


LL.B.  from  the  Harvard  Law  School 
in  1892  and  entered  the  law  office  of 
Hon.  John  D.  Long  in  Boston.  He  be- 
came active  in  Republican  politics, 
being  a  vigorous  public  speaker,  serv- 
ing as  a  member  of  the  Cambridge 
Common  Council  and  of  the  Republi- 
can State  Committee  in  1897  and 
1898.  In  1900,  he  gave  a  fund  to  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Debating  Club  for  the  purchase 
of  gold  medals,  to  be  known  as  the 
"  John  D.  Long  Medals,"  for  the  win- 
ners of  the  Yale  and  Princeton  joint 
debates.  In  1904,  he  left  Massachu- 
setts, and  later  practised  law  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  Surbridge  married  at 
Cambridge,  Sept.  21,  1898,  Miss 
Lillian  Wetmore  Shedd,  who  survives 


1890. 

Joseph  W.  Lund,  See., 
84  State  8t.,  Boston. 
F.  P.  Cabot  has  been  appointed 
Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  in  Bos- 
ton.—Lowell  Fletcher  Huntington 
died  in  Cincinnati  on  April  17,  1916. 
On  leaving  College  he  was  associated 
with  the  Addyston  Pipe  and  Foundry 
Co.,  and  later  went  to  New  York  as  a 
representative  of  Proctor  &  Gamble. 
For  the  last  ten  years  he  has  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness, as  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Cleanay,  Nourse  &  Huntington,  in 
Cincinnati.  —  William  Bancroft  Car- 
penter died  at  Jamaica  Plain  on 
March  21,  1916.  He  was  born  at 
Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn.,  on  Feb. 
10,  1869.  He  went  for  three  years  to 
Amherst  College,  taking  only  his  Sen- 
ior year  in  Harvard.  Since  graduation 
he  has  been  a  teacher  of  mathematics, 
for  the  last  sixteen  years  at  the  head  of 
the  department  in  the  Mechanic  Arts 
High  School,  Boston. 
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1891. 
A.  J.  Garceau,  See., 
12  Ashburton  PL,  Boston. 

Howard  Gardiner  Cushing  died  in 
New  York  City  on  April  26, 1916.  He 
was  born  in  Boston  Feb.  2,  1869,  the 
son  of  Robert  MayDard  and  Olivia 
Dulany  Cushing.  He  prepared  at 
Groton  School  and  entered  College 
with  the  Freshman  Class.  After  grad- 
uating he  went  to  Paris  and  studied 
painting  for  five  years,  returning  to 
America  and  taking  up  his  profession 
in  Boston  and  finally  in  New  York 
City.  He  was  universally  considered 
one  of  the  six  best  American  artists. 
He  left  a  wife,  Ethel  Cochrane,  and 
three  children.  His  latest  address  was 
121  E.  70th  St.,  New  York  City. 

1892. 

Allen  R.  Benner,  Sec,, 
Andover. 
The  Class  will  meet  as  usual  on  Com- 
mencement Day  at  noon  in  Holhs  24.  — 
P.  L.  Home,  who  was  for  ten  years  the 
president  of  the  Kamehameha  Schools, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  is  now  owner  and 
principal  of  the  Norfolk  Country  Day 
School,  Hillside  Road,  Wellesley  Farms. 
The  school  has  three  departments:  pri- 
mary, intermediate,  and  college  pre- 
paratory.—  It  is  reported  that  N.  L. 
Francis  has  enlisted  in  the  97th  Over- 
seas Battalion  of  the  Canadian  Ex- 
peditionary Force;  he  is  a  sergeant.  — 
T.  G.  Bremer  was  the  delegate  for  the 
Class  at  the  Forum  of  the  Harvard 
Alumni  Association  held  in  Cambridge 
April  10. 

1893. 
Samuel  F.  Batchelder,  See,, 

721  Tremont  BIdg.,  Boeton. 
Benedict  continues  as  director  of 
the  Nutrition  Laboratory  of  the  Car- 
negie Institution,  off  Longwood  Ave., 
Boston;  residence,  195  Pilgrim  Road, 


Fenway.  —  Coeme  has  left  the  Scho<J 
ol  Music  at  Madison,  Wis.,  to  occupy 
the  Chair  of  Music  at  the  new  Con- 
necticut College  for  women  at  New 
London,  Conn.  —  Jaggar,  who  for  the 
past  four  years  has  been  on  leave  of 
absence  from  the  Mass.  Institute  of 
Technology  as  director  of  the  Hawai- 
ian Volcano  Observatory,  has  been 
in  Washington  to  arrange  for  a  per- 
manent government  foundation  for 
this  work,  which  has  proved  of  great 
practical  value.  —  Merrill  is  vice- 
president  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Superior,  Wis.,  where  he  has  been 
teaching  since  1900.  —  Nash  has  been 
assigned  as  magistrate  of  the  "  Wom- 
an's Court,'*  just  instituted  by  the 
N.Y.  Police  Department.  —  Stevens, 
after  many  years  with  William  Whit^ 
man  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  has  gone  to 
New  York.  He  writes:  "  My  brother, 
C.  H.  Stevens,  '82,  and  I  engaged  for 
about  six  months  in  business  in  Boston 
on  our  own  account,  and  then  merged 
our  infant  industry  in  the  larger 
one  of  J.  Spencer  Turner  &  Co.,  of  86 
Worth  St.,  New  York  City,  where 
we  have  started  a  cotton  yarn  depart- 
ment; and  if  the  future  progresses 
proportionately  all  will  be  well."  Res- 
idence, Tanglewylde  Avenue,  Law- 
rence Park,  Bronxville,  N.Y.  —  Win- 
ship  gave  an  afternoon  tea  to  the 
members  of  the  Class  and  their  wives 
At  his  "sanctum **  in  the  new  Widener 
Library  on  Sunday,  Feb.  27.  The  oc- 
casion was  the  first  in  which  the  ladies 
of  *9S  were  able  to  participate,  and 
brought  out  a  large  gathering.  All 
who  wished  were  taken  over  the 
building.  Mrs.  Winship  "  presided  " 
at  the  tea-table,  assisted  by  various 
other  classmates-by-marriage.  Much 
interest  and  enthusiasm  marked  the 
whole  affair,  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  unique.  —  For  purposes  of  rec- 
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ord  (although  delayed)  the  Secretary 
wishes  to  set  down  the  '93  men  who 
attended  the  Plattsburg  Training 
Camps,  August  10  to  October  6, 1915: 
F.  S.  Blake,  G.  B.  Blake,  Chew,  Cum- 
mings  (corporal).  Fearing  (machine- 
gun  section),  Hale,  Hathaway  (cor- 
poral), E.  Scott  (corporal),  Th waits. 
Wilder  (corporal),  Winslow.  Thwaits 
and  Wilder  were  chosen  members  of 
the  permanent  committee  of  the 
"  First  Training  Regiment,"  com- 
posed of  the  1800  men  who  were  pres- 
ent at  these  camps.  —  Walter  Sawyer 
Adams  died  of  consumption  at  Salem, 
Dec.  23.  1915.  He  was  born  at  Wor- 
cester, Apr.  15,  1871,  the  son  of  John 
Francis  and  Ellen  Jane  (Wilson) 
Adams.  He  fitted  at  Adams  Academy 
and  was  with  the  Class  for  its  entire 
four  years,  but  received  the  A.B.  in 
1895,  "  as  of  1893."  He  graduated 
from  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  at  New  York  City  in  1896, 
and  was  successively  at  the  Charity 
Hospital,  house  physician  of  the  New 
York  City  Hospital,  house  gynaecolo- 
gist of  the  Roosevelt  Hospital,  and 
senior  obstetrician  of  the  Sloane  Ma- 
ternity Hospital.  About  1900  he  be- 
came a  medical  examiner  for  the  N.Y. 
Life  Ins.  Co.  at  their  main  offices,  and 
retained  this  position,  with  a  general 
outside  practice,  until  recently.  About 
a  year  ago  his  health  failed  so  much 
that  he  retired  to  his  mother's  home 
at  Salem,  where  the  end  came.  Those 
who  were  privileged  to  be  his  friends 
regretted  that  he  did  not  take  an  in- 
terest in  Class  affairs,  for  to  much  pro- 
fessional ability  he  united  a  very  win- 
ning personality.    He  was  unmarried. 

1894. 

Prop.  E.  E.  Rand,  See., 
107  Lake  View  Ave.,  Cambridge. 
The  Class  wUl  hold  its  Commence- 


ment reunion,  as  usual,  in  Stoughton 
23.  There  will  also  be  a  gathering  of 
the  Class  on  the  Monday  preceding 
Commencement,  as  announced  in  the 
Secretary's  circular.  —  H.  C.  Greene 
writes:  "  I  have  been  given  leave  of 
absence  by  the  Boston  Art  Commis- 
sion and  by  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  and  sail  for  Eng- 
land April  8,  to  report  to  the  French 
Wounded  Emergency  Fund  in  Lon- 
don, and  to  go  thence  into  their  dis- 
tributing service  in  France  for  six 
months.  That  means  driving  a  motor 
hither  and  yon  among  the  scattered 
hospitals,  delivering  supplies.  "  Vive  la 
France  r*  —  M.  LeN.  King  writes: 
**  I  have  been  in  the  Canadian  army 
for  six  months,  and  am  off  today  (Feb. 
28)  for  overseas.  When  I  found  that, 
if  I  took  a  commission,  I  should  be 
left,  on  account  of  age,  with  the 
'  Home  Guard,'  I  enlisted  as  a  private. 
I  have  now  reached  the  rank  of  ser- 
geant for  the  squad  —  No.  9  Field 
Ambulance.  My  address  in  England 
is  52  Wariey  Road,  North  Shore, 
Blackpool.*'  —  J.  D.  Logan  has  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  the  85th  Bat- 
talion, Nova  Scotia  Highlanders.  — 
W.  M.  Hastings  has  been  rel^lected  to 
the  School  Committee  of  Methuen.  — 
H.  A.  Cutler  is  president  of  the  Cut- 
ler-Dickie Co.,  34  School  St.,  Boston. 
—  F.  E.  Frothingham  is  one  of  the  in- 
corporators of  Coffin  &  Burr,  dealers 
in  investment  bonds,  60  State  St., 
Boston,  and  61  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  —  G.  N.  Henning  was  the 
delegate  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association  to  the  Pan-American 
Congress  held  in  Washington  last  De- 
cember and  is  president  of  the  Wash- 
ington Harvard  Club  for  this  year.  — 
E.  B.  Hill's  symphonic  poem.  The 
Parting  of  Lancelot  and  Ouinevere, 
which  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
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by  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra 
at  St.  Louis  on  Dec.  31,  1915,  was 
given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  Boston,  March  24  and  25. 
—  W.  S.  Wadsworth  has  published 
"  The  Coroner  and  the  Physician  " 
in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  for 
Feb.  26,  1916.  —  J.  R.  Oliver  is  on 
the  sta£f  of  the  new  Psychiatric  Clinic, 
under  Dr.  Adolf  Meyer,  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore. 

1895. 
Frederick  H.  Nash,  30  SUte  St., 
Boston,  has  been  elected  Secretary  of 
the  Class,  a  position  which  has  been 
vacant  for  more  than  a  year. 

1896. 
J.  J.  Hates»  8ee.t 

30  Stote  St.,  Boston. 
An  informal  dinner  oi  the  Class  for 
men  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity  was 
held  on  Feb.  25  at  the  Riding  Club,  at 
7.30  P.M.  There  were  62  men  present 
and  the  occasion  was  a  great  success. 
Plans  for  our  Twentieth  Reunion  have 
matured  and  the  circular  describing  them 
in  detail  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Class  before  the  publication  of  this  maga- 
zine. The  Reunion  paper  The  Ninety^ 
Sixer  has  appeared  in  two  numbers  and 
the  third  and  final  one  will  be  issued  on 
or  before  June  1st.  From  the  numerous 
changes  in  address  as  shown  on  the 
Class  Reports  it  would  seem  that  our 
various  members  have  not  notified  the 
Secretary  when  these  changes  were 
made. 

1897. 

W.  L.  Garrison,  Jr.,  iSm.. 

60  State  St..  Boetoa. 

R.  B.  Dixon  has  been  appointed 

Professor  of  Anthropology,  and  H.  V. 

Hubbard,     Assistant     Professor     of 

Landscape  Architecture,  at  Harvard. 


—  H.  J.  WUder  is  in  the  Office  of  Ex- 
tension Work  North  and  West,  States 
Relation  Service,  U.S.  Dep't  <rf  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.C.  —  E.  E. 
Southard,  director  of  the  Boston  Psy- 
chopathic Hospital,  was  a  speaker  at 
the  Convention  of  Louisiana  State 
Societies  for  Mental  Hygiene,  at  New 
Orleans,  April  3.  —  P.  MacKaye  is 
the  author  of  the  Shakespearean 
Masque  for  the  Centenary  Celebration 
in  New  York  City.— J.  M.  Little, 
associated  for  nine  years  with  Dr. 
Grenfell  in  his  medical  mission,  is  now 
surgeon  of  St.  Anthony's  Hospital  in 
Labrador.  —  W.  W.  Kennard  and  C. 
P.  Drury  are  among  the  active  leaders 
in  the  legislative  work  of  the  present 
session  of  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture. —  C.  H.  Turner,  Jr.,  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  St« 
Louis.  —  E.  Stevens  is  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  Class  in  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Porto  Rico.  —  F.  V.  EdgeD, 
associated  with  the  firm  of  Hill,  Ha- 
ven &  Wm.  W.  Crosby,  is  now  located 
at  40  Central  St.,  Boston.  —  H.  D. 
Buell  announces  the  opening  of  his 
law  office  at  15  William  St.,  New  York 
City.  —  H.  von  Briesen  is  a  partner 
in  the  new  law  firm  of  Briesen  & 
Schrenk,  25  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  —  W.  L.  Garrison,  Jr.,  is  one  of 
the  incorporators  of  Coffin  &  Burr, 
Inc.,  investment  bankers,  60  State  St., 
Boston.  —  R.  Upton  is  one  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Navy 
Dept.  to  organize  the  so-called  Cruise 
for  Civilians  in  the  First  Naval  Dis- 
trict. This  undertaking  has  been  de- 
scribed as  "  The  Floating  Plattsburg." 

—  In  the  lists  published  by  the  BulU' 
tin  of  Harvard  men  in  the  Great  War 
the  following  names  appear:  D.  Chee- 
ver,  chief  surgeon.  Second  Harvard 
Medical  Unit;  W.  B.  Johnston,  in 
charge  of  small  hospital  in  France; 
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R.  Whoriskey,  assistaot,  American 
Consulate,  Hanover,  Germany;  C.  S. 
Wilson,  First  Secretary,  American 
Embassy,  Petrograd,  fitted  up  the  em- 
bassy, at  his  own  expense,  as  a  hos- 
pital for  wounded  Russian  soldiers. 
The  Bulleiin  also  adverts  to  the  loss 
of  Elbert  Hubbard  on  the  LusUania. 
—  Chester  Chapin  Rumiill,  son  of 
James  Augustus  and  Anna  Cabot 
(Chapin)  Rumrill,  succumbed  to  an 
attack  of  meningitis  in  his  apartments 
in  the  Hotel  Kimball,  Springfield,  on 
March  7,  1916.  He  prepared  for  Col- 
lege at  a  private  school  in  Springfield, 
spent  four  years  with  the  Class,  re- 
ceiving his  A.B.  degree  in  *97.  After 
graduation  Rumrill  traveled  in  Eu- 
rope, returning  in  January,  1898,  to 
take  a  position  in  the  freight  depart- 
ment of  the  Boston  &  Albany  R.R. 
Co.  In  November,  1901,  he  entered 
the  office  of  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co., 
Boston,  leaving  there  in  1907  to  take 
charge  of  his  father's  affairs.  Since 
his  father's  decease  in  1909  his  busi- 
ness interests  were  identified  prima^ 
rily  with  Springfield,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  acting  president  of 
the  Chapin  National  Bank.  His  mo- 
ther and  two  sisters,  Rebecca,  wife  of 
Prof.  Lewis  H.  Dow,  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, and  Anna,  wife  of  Edward  C. 
Hammond,  of  New  London,  Conn.,  sur- 
vive him. 

1898. 

Babtlbtt  H.  Hatbb,  See,, 
Andover. 
Herbert  I.  Foster,  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Paine  Webber  &  Co.,  bankers 
and  brokers,  has  opened  a  New  York 
City  office  for  his  firm  at  25  Broad  St. 
— J.  Freeman  Marston  has  been  elected 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  Common- 
wealth Trust  Co.,  Boston.  —  James 
L.  Knox  is  N.E.  manager  of  the  Dic- 


tograph Interconversing  System,  Gen- 
eral Acoustic  Co.,  with  offices  at  59 
Temple  Place,  Boston.  — Dr.  H.  O. 
Feiss  has  been  assistant  to  Dr.  Bou- 
chet,  head  of  the  American  Ambu- 
lance Hospital  at  Neuilly-sur-Seine, 
Paris,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
Prior  to  that  time  he  had  been  engaged 
in  medical  research  work  for  three 
years  at  Edinburgh  University  and 
one  year  at  the  Pasteur  Institute, 
Paris.  —  L.  P.  Marvin  is  chairman  and 
Milton  S.  Jarger,  S.  L.  Fuller,  J.  W. 
Prentiss,  and  William  H.  Wheelock 
are  members  of  the  Harvard  Club  of 
New  York  Committee  on  Appoint- 
ments. —  Philip  S.  Dalton  is  one  of  the 
incorporators  of  Coffin  &  Burr,  Inc., 
dealers  in  investment  bonds,  60  State 
St.,  Boston.  —  G.  F.  Hurt  is  treasurer 
and  in  the  New  York  City  office  of  the 
Pratt  Engineering  &  Machine  Co., 
Room  1«04,  60  WaU  St.,  New  York 
City.  —  Fraizier  Curtis  has  returned 
to  this  country  from  France  and  has 
been  made  flight  commander  of  the 
Harvard  Flying  Corps.  —  W.  E. 
Doman  has  been  made  clerk  of  the 
Mass.  Senate  Committee  on  Rules.  — 
R.  W.  P.  Brown  has  agreed  to  act  as 
an  advisory  football  coach  for  another 
year.  —  B.  H.  Hayes  is  a  member  of 
the  governing  committee  of  the  Bos- 
ton Stock  Exchange.  —  Jordan  Du- 
maresq,  son  of  Herbert  and  Julia 
M.  (Jordan)  Dumaresq,  was  born  in 
Boston  Nov.  15,  1876,  and  died  at 
Territet,  Switzerland,  Dec.  11,  1915. 
Dumaresq  prepared  for  Harvard  at 
St.  Mark's  School,  Southboro,  and 
entered  College  with  the  Class  in  the 
fall  of  1894.  After  leaving  College 
he  entered  the  employ  of  E.  Rollins 
Morse  &  Co.,  bankers,  in  Boston,  in 
the  fall  of  1898,  and  remained  there  for 
about  a  year.  He  then  traveled  abroad 
for  about  a  year  and  in  July,  1901, 
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married  Amy  Gunther  Sweet.  He  re* 
mained  in  this  country  for  about  a 
year,  but  from  1902  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death  he  has  lived  abroad,  for  the 
most  part  at  Dinard,  France.  On 
March  4,  1911,  he  married  Olive  Fits- 
Gibbon.  About  three  years  ago  his 
right  leg  became  infected  and  he  had 
to  undergo  an  amputation  and,  as  a 
result  of  this,  his  health  steadily  de- 
clined. Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  he  turned  his  villa  at  Dinard  into 
a  hospital  and  went  to  Switzerland  in 
the  hopes  of  regaining  his  health,  but 
there  he  passed  away. 

1899. 

Arthxtb  Adams,  See., 
7  Water  St.,  Room  912,  Boston. 
Rev.  Maxwell  Savage  is  minister  of 
the  Unitarian  Church  in  Lynn,  having 
left  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  he  has  been 
over  6  years. —  Benjamin  T.  Creden,  the 
only  remaining  "  lost  '*  degree  holder  of 
the  Class  has  been  located.  On  Jan.  20, 
1915,  he  enlisted  at  Gait,  Ontario,  and  is 
a  lance  corporal  in  the  1st  Overseas  Bat- 
talion, Canadian  Expeditionary  Force. 
He  was  officially  reported  as  admitted 
to  No.  1  Canadian  General  Hospital, 
Etaples,  on  Feb.  12, 1916,  sufifering  from 
a  gun-shot  wound  in  the  shoulder  and 
was  transferred  to  No.  6  Convalescent 
Depot.  Etaples,  on  Feb.  24.  —  Edward 
H.  Virgin  is  connected  with  the  Mon- 
tague Press  at  Montague,  which  is  his 
present  address.  —  Addison  G.  Fay  has 
left  Chicago  and  removed  East.  His 
permanent  address  will  be  Orford,  Graf- 
ton County,  N.H.  He  has  had  a  57-foot 
ketch  built  at  Geo.  Lawley  &  Son's 
yard,  Neponset,  and  will  spend  most 
of  his  summer  on  her.  —  William  G. 
Morse's  home  address  is  now  408  More- 
land  Ave.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia. 
— ^Pliny  Jewell  is  one  of  the  incorporators 
of  Coffin  &  Burr,  Inc.,  dealers  in  invest- 


ment bonds,  60  State  St,  Boston.— 
P.  D.  Hau^ton  is  vice-president  of 
William  Read  &  Sons,  Inc.,  a  well-known 
sporting  goods  store.  He  will  also  have 
charge  of  the  University  Football  Team 
next  fall,  in  addition  to  his  duties  with 
the  Boston  National  Baseball  Chib.  — 
Joseph  Lovejoy  is  a  partner  in  F.  H. 
Coleman  &  Co.,  members  of  Boston 
Stodc  Exdialige;  address,  50  Congress 
St.,  Boston.  —  Paul  Burrage  has  moved 
his  office  to  20  Central  St.,  Boston.  — 
John  H.  Sherburne  has  been  elected 
colonel  of  the  1st  Regiment,  Field  Artil- 
lery, M.V.M.  He  also  rqwesents  Brook- 
line  in  the  Stste  House  of  Representa- 
tives.—  D.  Howard  Fletcher  is  a  teacher 
at  Loomis  Institute,  Windsor,  Conn.  — 
E.  V.  Gage's  address  is  230  Kdlogg  Ave., 
Palo  Alto,  Cal.  —  Lee  UUmann  is  vice- 
president,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
UUmann  Trust  Co.,  Springfield,  Mo.  — 
E.  B.  Barstow  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Warren  &  Barstow,  proprietors  of  a 
cigar  stand  in  the  Ames  Building,  Bos- 
ton. —  The  names  of  the  following  '99 
men  appear  in  the  list  of  Harvard  mai 
who  have  been  or  are  connected  with  the 
European  War,  as  compiled  by  the 
Harvard  BuUeUn:  Dr.  Roades  Fayer- 
weather.  Dr.  James  C.  Fyshe,  Dr.  John 
C.  Phillips,  Robert  A.  Jadcson,  Henry 
James,  Jr.,  J.  Tucker  Murray,  Arthur 
Ruhl.  In  addition  there  is  Creden  above 
referred  to. 

1900. 

Abthub  Dsinkwateb,  Sec^ 
Berkeley  St.,  Boeton. 
The  aimual  New  York  dinner  of  the 
Class  was  held  at  the  Harvard  Chib  on 
Feb.  25.  Some  35  men  were  there.  W.  P. 
Eaton  presided  and  among  the  men  who 
had  something  to  say  were  T.  H.  Whit- 
ney, William  Morrow,  R.  C.  Boiling, 
Ralph  Pulitxer,R.  W.  Kauffman,  Arthur 
Drinkwater,    and    Walter    Hampden. 
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R.  S.  Fobs,  *03,  enterUuned  the  gather- 
ing by  clever  imitatkuis  of  lectutes  by 
Prof.  WendeU  and  Prof.  A.  C.  Coolidge. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  evening  A.  F. 
Gottbold  acted  as  interpreter  of  a  mov- 
ing-picture sketch,  showing  the  experi- 
ences of  the  toastmaster  in  traveling  to 
New  York  and  spending  $1.86,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  pigs  raised  by  him  at 
his  countiy  estate.  The  speeches  were 
so  well  worth  listening  to  that  hardly  a 
man  left  the  dinner  before  it  broke  up, 
a  few  minutes  before  12  o'clock.  The 
standard  of  the  talking  was  of  a  very 
high  order,  for  Pulitier  told  us  about  his 
experiences  on  a  voyage  in  an  aeroplane 
over  the  front  line  trendies  in  France 
(see  his  book.  Over  the  Front  in  an  Aenh 
jiane)  and  Boiling  informed  us  of  the 
doings  of  the  New  York  National  Guard 
aeroplane  corps,  which  he  conmiands. 
—  F.  H.  Danker,  rector  of  St.  Luke's 
Episcopal  Church,  Worcester,  has  writ- 
ten a  number  of  artides  and  ddivered 
numerous  addresses  on  the  need  of  nar- 
tional  preparedness.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Worcester  Military  Training  School 
for  Officers.  —  W.  L.  Holt  has  been  re- 
appointed health  officer  of  South  Orange 
Township,  N.J.  His  address  is  12  Girard 
Place,  Maplewood,  N.J.  —  R.  H.  John- 
son is  a  member  of  the  University  Coun- 
cil of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  He 
has  in  the  press  of  John  Wiley's  Sons, 
N.Y.,  Principles  of  Oil  and  Gas  Pro- 
duction^ by  Johnson  and  Huntley.-^ 
H.  L.  Leiter  is  urologist  to  the  Hospital 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
and  genito-urinary  surgeon  to  the  Syra- 
cuse Dispensary.  His  business  address  is 
Physicians*  Building.  —  R.  A.  Sanborn 
has  published  Horizons,  a  volume  of 
verse.  (Four  Seas  Company,  Boston.) 
His  business  address  is  265  Henry  St., 
New  York  City.  — N.  R.  WiUard's 
business  address  is  129  Front  St,  New 
York  City.  At  present  he  is  in  Cuba.  — 


H.  A.  Guiler  is  Assistant  U.S.  Attor- 
ney, New  York  City.  His  home  address 
there  is  Hotel  Belleclaire,  Broadway  and 
77th  St.  —  F.  R.  Greene  is  at  Saranac 
Lake,  N.Y.,  regaining  his  health.  His 
address  there  is  38  Franklin  Ave. — 
M.  Seasongood  is  vice-president  of  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Cincinnati,  O. — R. 
H.  Ellis  is  consulting  obstetrician  and 
gynfecologist,  Multnomah  County  Hos- 
pital, and  assistant  professor  of  ob- 
stetrics and  assistant  in  gynaecology  in 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon,  Portland,  Oregon.  — 
G.  C.  Kimball  is  treasurer  of  the  Asso- 
dated  Harvard  Clubs  and  is  chairman 
of  the  executive  conmuttee  of  the  Har- 
vard Chib  of  Western  Pennsylvania  in 
charge  oi  the  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Harvard  Clubs,  which  is  to  be  held  at 
Pittsburg  on  May  19  and  20.  The  fol- 
lowing 1900  men  are  members  of  com- 
mittees of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Club  in  connection  with  this  meeting: 
W.  G.  Mortland,  Finance  Committee; 
J.  £.  MacCloskey,  Jr.,  vice-chairman 
of  Hotd  Committee;  R.  T.  Watson, 
vice-chairman  oi  Saturday  Committee; 
C.  J.  Wright  and  R.  T.  Watson,  Recep- 
tion Committee.  —  Capt.  G.  F.  Fur- 
long's foreign  address  is  24th  Battalion, 
Victoria  Rifles,  5th  Brigade,  2d  Divis- 
ion Canadians,  British  Expeditionary 
Force,  Army  Post  Office,  London,  Eng. 
He  is  at  the  front.  He  writes  from 
Flanders  as  follows:  "  Many  times  have 
I  thought  of  writing  to  you  and  have 
often  wondered  whether  my  cable  ever 
arrived,  which  I  sent  the  Class  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  Quindecennial.  How 
did  it  all  come  off?  How  many  turned 
up  ?  I  am  sorry  to  have  missed  it,  but 
then  here  I  was  with  my  battalion  learn- 
ing to  '  do  my  bit.'  Have  had  my  bap- 
tism of  fire  and  have  had  my  experience 
of  being  exposed  to  both  rifle  bullets  and 
shells  and  I    don*t   think  I  'd  choose 
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either  of  them  as  a  daily  ration.  My 
work  keeps  me  two  miles  from  the  front 
line  trenches  and  I  visit  them  about 
every  other  turn  in  the  line.  My  duties 
are  numerous  and  comprise  those  of 
Assistant  Adjutant  Paymaster  and  regi- 
mental or  field  censor,  and  one  meets 
with  a  great  deal  of  humor  on  this  latter 
job.  The  way  the  British  Army  is  'play- 
ing the  game '  would  recall  the  days  of 
football  and  other  sports.  The  trouble 
with  '  the  game '  is  that  there  is  no  um- 
pire and  there  *s  too  much  dirt  and  off- 
side play  by  our  opponents.  However, 
we  continue  to  play  dean,  but  after  the 
submarine  incidents  and  several  white 
flag  affairs  our  men  are  not  so  inclined 
to  show  mercy  and  no  one  would  blame 
them.  My  best  to  all  members  of  the 
Class,  and  I  'd  like  to  hear  some  news  of 
them.  Is  the  Crimpoon  stiU  going 
strong?  "  —  F.  F.  Burr  has,  at  Wayne, 
Me.,  the  Sunrise  Farm  Summer  Camp 
for  Boys,  at  which  boys  are  taught  the 
various  activities  of  farming  and  gar- 
dening, in  addition  to  the  usual  instruc- 
tion in  outdoor  sports  and  natural  his- 
tory. —  1.  S.  Kahn  is  medical  director 
of  Von  Ormy  Cottage  Sanitarium,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.  —  A.  S.  Hawks  is  with 
Busch-Sulzer  Brothers  Diesel  Engine 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  —  W.  Arens- 
berg  has  published  Idols,  a  volume  of 
poems,  many  of  which  deal  with  the 
present  war.  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.) 
—  E.  W.  Stix  is  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  Harvard  Club  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  —  E.  C.  Carter  has  received  the 
Kaisei^i-Hind  Medal  of  the  First  Class 
from  King  George  of  England  in  recogni- 
tion of  special  work  done  for  the  Indian 
people.  For  some  years  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  organizing  the  Y.M.C.A.  in 
India.  —  R.  Folks  is  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works  of  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan, New  York  City.  His  business 
address   is   Municipal   Building,   New 


York  City.  — -  W.  L.  Holt  won  from  a 
field  of  SO  or  40  the  q>elling  match  held 
at  the  winter  outing  d  the  Harvard 
aub  (rf  New  Jersey.  —  H.  W.  Ballantine 
has  published  Problenu  in  the  Law  cf 
ContraeU,  (Lawyers  Cooperative  Pub. 
Co.,  Rochester,  1915.)  Blaekstone,  Re- 
vised and  Abridged,  vol.  15  in  Modem 
Ajnerican  Law.  —  A.  A.  Benesch  is  a 
member  of  the  firmed  Herridc,  Hopkins, 
Stodcwell  &  Benesdi,  912  Society  for 
Savings  Bldg.,  Ckveland,  O.  — R.  J. 
Davis  is  literaiy  editor  oi  the  Et>emng 
Post,  New  York  City.  — On  Jan.  1, 
1916,  H.  T.  Dou^erty  was  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Newton  Free  Library. 
—  D.  Drake  is  Professor  <rf  Philosophy 
at  Vassar  College.  His  addresses  are: 
business,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.;  home.  College  Ave.,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.  He  has  a  volume,  ProbUtn*  of  Re- 
ligion, now  in  the  press  of  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.  —  G.  G.  Hubbard  went  to 
Belgium  in  the  fall  of  1914  in  the  am- 
bulance service.  He  is  now  2d  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Royal  ^ying  Corps  of  Great 
Britain.  He  has  seen  hard  service  in 
the  British  army,  but  is  now  on  vaca- 
tion in  England.  —  E.  F.  Loughlin  is  a 
member  of  the  Free  Public  Library  Com- 
mittee, Concord.  —  C.  N.  Prouty,  Jr.,  is 
treasurer  of  I.  Prouty  &  Co.,  Inc.,  shoe 
manufacturers,  of  Spencer.  —  M.  Sea- 
songood  has  in  the  Jan.,  1916,  Harvard 
Law'Review  an  article  entitled  *'  Drastic 
Pledge  Agreements."  —  F.  H.  Stedman 
has  resigned  as  rector  of  St.  Johns 
Church,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  is  now 
at  St.  Marks,  Waterville.  Me.  His  ad- 
dress is  Waterville,  Me.  —  F.  B.  Talbot 
is  an  instructor  of  pediatrics  at  the  Hai^ 
vard  Medical  School.  He  has  published, 
with  Dr.  John  Lovett  Morse,  Diseases 
of  Nutrition  and  Infant  Feeding  (Car- 
negie Inst.,  Washington,  no.  201);  and 
Oaseous  Metabolism  of  Infants  (Carnegie 
Inst.,  Washington,  no.  233);  Physiology 
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of  the  NetD'Bom  Infant,  both  in  oon- 
junction  with  F.  G.  Benedict  —  J.  L. 
Saltonstall  is  a  member  of  the  naval  re- 
serve committee  of  the  Navy  League  of 
the  United  States,  which  is  organizing 
voluntary  naval  reserve  camps,  and  is  at 
the  head  of  the  movement  in  Massachu- 
setts for  establishing  a  camp  for  naval 
training  somewhere  on  the  New  England 
coast  this  summer,  similar  to  the  PlattA- 
burg  camp  for  military  training.  -^  S.  B. 
Southworth  will  again  be  one  of  the  head 
masters  of  the  Bfarienfeld  Summer  Camp 
for  Boys  during  July  and  August  at 
Chesham,  N.H.  —  P.  J.  Sachs  is  assistant 
director  of  the  Fogg  Art  Museum  at 
Gunbridge.  In  the  March  number  of  the 
Harvard  Oraduates'  Magazine  he  had  an 
article  on  the  Fogg  Art  Museum. — 
A.  M.  Tozser  has  been  appointed  a  men^ 
ber  of  the  faculty  of  the  Feabody  Mu- 
seum, Cambridge.  —  H.  Linenthal  has 
been  appointed  assistant  in  medicine  at 
the  Harvard  Medical  School  for  one 
year  from  Sept  1, 1915.  —  H.  S.  Bowers 
has  established  two  prizes  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fine  Arts  at  Harvard,  one  for 
the  best  painting  and  the  other  for  the 
best  drawing  by  any  undergraduate  in 
any  fine  arts  course.  —  R.  W.  Kauff- 
man  will  shortly  publish  a  book  of  short 
stories  entitled  The  Silver  Spoon, -^ 
F.  W.  Reynolds,  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Utah,  b  president  of  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Utah.  —  After  leaving 
Harvard  J.  T.  Williams  received  the 
degree  of  A.B.  from  Kansas  University 
and  M.D.  from  Marquette  University 
Medical  School.  He  has  taught  science 
at  the  Virginia  Baptist  Seminary,  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  and  at  Atlanta  Baptist  Col- 
lege, Atlanta,  Ga.  Since  1911  he  has  been 
practising  medicine,  first  at  Sanders- 
ville,  Ga.,  and  this  last  year  at  Morris- 
town,  N.J.,  where  his  address  is  74 
Water  St.  —  Addresses:  D.  Estes,  (busi- 
ness) 212  Summer  St.,  Boston;  B.  E. 


Eames,  (home)  Hampton  Court,  Brook- 
line;  J.  C.  Johnston,  (business)  421  Tre- 
mont  Bldg.,  Boston;  T.  R.  Hawley,  (bus- 
iness) 420  Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston;  J.  H. 
Hohnes,  (business)  111  5th  Av.,  N.Y. 
City;  F.  T.  Manning,  (business)  Box 
481,  Reading,  Pa.;  J.  Wilson,  (business) 
45  SUte  St,  Bangor,  Me.;  £.  J.  Whit^ 
tier,  (business)  N.E.  Westinghouse  Co., 
Chicopee  Falls;  F.  DeW.  Wash- 
bum,  (business)  87-93  Haverhill  St., 
Boston;  N.  W.  Tilton,  (home)  63  East 
82d  St.,  New  Yoik  City;  W.  E.  Skillings, 
(home)  37  Egremont  Road,  Coolidge 
Comer;  G.  S.  Parker,  (business)  10  East 
43d  St.,  New  York  City,  (home)  Syosset, 
Long  Island;  A.  B.  Myrick,  (home)  43 
So.  Prospect  St,  Burlington,  Vt.;  £.  H. 
Moeller,  392  Pearl  St,  Buffalo,  N.Y.; 
H.  W.  Mason,  70  Church  St,  No.  At- 
tleborough;  F.  H.  Simonds,  (home)  125 
Cooper  Ave.,  Upper  Montdair,  NJ.; 
Max  Hirsch,  (business)  1105  Union 
Trust  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O.;  N.  Ruland, 
(home)  Hotel  Grafton,  Washington, 
D.C.;  R.  H.  McNaught,  (home)  320 
Central  Park  West,  New  York  City; 
H.  S.  Bowers,  (home)  Greenacres  Ave., 
Hartsdale,  N.Y.;  H.  T.  van  Deusen, 
105  Audubon  Ave.,  New  York  City; 
L.  E.  Wyman,  (business)  Pidcering 
Bldg.,  Manchester,  N.H.;  C.  Hum- 
phrey, (home)  21  Poplar  Plains  Road, 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada;  F.  Rawle,  Jr., 
(home)  The  Coronado  Apartments,  22d 
&  Chestnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia;  E.  R. 
Pope,  (home)  5  Brimmer  St.,  Boston; 
C.  E.  Klise,  (home)  320  So.  13th  Ave., 
No.  Yakima,  Wash.;  E.  C.  Wheeler,  Jr., 
(home)  54  Chestnut  St,  Boston;  H.  W. 
Sanford,  (business)  Sanford-Day  Iron 
Works,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  B.  Chandler, 
(home)  777  Prospect  Ave.,  Winnetka, 
111.;  G.  W.  Presby,  (home)  413  Lebanon 
St.,  Mehrose;  R.  T.  Bamefield,  (business) 
412  Turks  Head  Bldg.,  Providence,  R.I.; 
J.  C.  Campbell,  1649  103d  St.,  Chicago; 
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R.  H.  Tukey»  (bufflneas)  William  Jewell 
College,  Liberty,  Mo.;  W.  S.  Davis, 
(busiDeas)  University  of  Mixmeflota, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  W.  L.  Holt,  (busi- 
ness) Municipal  Bldg.,  Maplewood, 
NJ.;  W.  L.  BeardselL  (home)  Plain 
Road,  Wayland;  E.  Ingram,  (home) 
4  Bryant  St.,  Cambridge;  (business) 
201  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  where 
he  is  with  the  house  d  Morrison  & 
Vauj^ian;  H.  A.  Freiberg,  (business) 
The  FVeiberg  Lumber  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
O.,  (home)  927  Avondale  Ave.,  Avon- 
dale,  Cincinnati,  O.;  C.  S.  Oakman, 
(business)  care  of  Digestive  Ferments 
Co.,  16-26  Locust  SL,  Detroit,  Mich^ 
(home)  "  The  Pahns,"  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Ernest  Sachs,  (home)  07  Arundel  Place, 
St.  Loub,  Mo;  H.  T.  Dougherty,  (home) 
32  Maple  Ave.,  Newton;  G.  G.  Hub- 
bard, (business)  War  Office,  London, 
En^and,  (home)  535  Beacon  St.,  Bos- 
ton; H.  W.  Ballantine,  (home)  427  N. 
Butler  St.,  Madison,  Wis.;  C.  H.  Taylor, 
(business)  David  Whitney  Bldg.,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  (home)  616  Trumbull  Ave., 
Detroit,  Mich;  F.  M.  Smith,  (home)  120 
Oak  Ave.,  Ithaca,  N.Y.;  W.  N.  Seavcr, 
(home)  368  West  20th  St.,  New  York 
City;  R.  Pulitzer,  (home)  17  E.  54th 
St.,  New  York  City;  H.  G.  Robhison, 
(business)  care  of  Robinson-Bynon  ^oe 
Co.,  Auburn,  N.Y.;  R.  J.  Davis,  (home) 
Nepera  Park,  N.Y.;  J.  O.  Wells,  (home) 
613  Lake  Front  Boul.,  St.  Joseph,  Midi.; 
W.  H.  Attwill,  (business)  Room  317. 
U.S.  Patent  office,  Washington,  D.C., 
(home)  Harvard  St.,  Washington,  D.C.; 
E.  Cary,  (business)  16  Lee  St.,  Cam- 
bridge; W.  L.  Beardsell,  (business)  68 
Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  (home)  Way- 
land;  S.  R.  Boright,  (business)  21  River 
St.,  Richford,  Vt.;  R.  D.  Crane,  (busi- 
ness) 608  Mass.  Ave.,  Cambridge;  L.  M. 
Dougan,  (business)  The  Henry  ^aw 
School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Wm.  Edmunds, 
.(home)  20  Croton  St.,  Wellesley  Hills; 


M.  Emery,  Jr^  (business)  American  Tire 
Fabric  Co.,  Newburyport,  (home)  300 
Hi^  St.,  Newburyport;  R.  C.  Hatch, 
(home)  422  Lake  Ave..  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
H.  S.  Hirshberg,  (home)  341  CoUing- 
wood  Ilace,  Toledo,  O.;  W.  lichten- 
stein,  (home)  731  linooln  St.,  Evanston, 
m.;  B.  Kaufman,  (business)  care  of 
Kaufman  Straus  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.; 
R.  F.  Manahan,  (business)  1112  MiDs 
Bldg.,  El  Paso,  Tez.;  G.  Manierre,  Sd, 
(business)  Manierre  Engineering  &  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  (home) 
176  Farwell  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
H.  K.  Mekher,  (home)  502  French  St, 
Bangor,  Me.;  E.  Montcfayk,  (business) 
care  of  Western  Electric  Co^  Haw- 
thorne Sta.,  Chicago,  (home)  Riverside, 
111.;  W.  Morse,  (home)  8  N.  lime  St., 
Lancaster,  Pa.;  H.  Parker,  (home)  140 
Woodland  Ave.,  New  Rodielle,  N.Y.; 
A.  E.  Pecker,  (business)  30  State  St., 
Boston;  Wm.  Phillips,  (home)  North 
Beverly;  H.  S.  Gale,  (business)  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  Washington,  D.C.;  E.  E. 
Wheeler,  (business)  60  Wall  St,  New 
York  City;  F.  Wikx)ck,  (home)  850  5l8t 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  A.  M.  Toner, 
(business)  7  Bryant  St.,  Cambridge. 

1001. 

H.  B.  CiABK,  Sec., 
14  Wall  St..  New  York.  N.Y. 
W.  E.  Hocking  is  Professor  of  Phil- 
osophy at  Harvard.  —  R.  L.  Frost, 
the  poet,  author  of  North  of  Bostorty  A 
Bop^s  wm,  etc.,  is  now  living  in  Fran- 
conia,  N.H.  Until  three  or  four  years 
ago  he  spent  his  time  farming  and 
teaching.  He  also  spent  two  or  three 
years  in  England  in  study,  writing  and 
knocking  about.  He  came  bade  to 
America  to  find  himself  noted.  —  C. 
A.  Moore,  after  leaving  Dobbs  Ferry, 
was  abroad  on  the  Rogers  Fellowship 
(1012-13).  He  took  his  Ph.D.  at  Har- 
vard in  1013  and  is  now  a  member  ci 
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the  English  Department  at  Trinity 
CoUege,  N.C.  —  Dr.  Walter  B.  Swift 
has  recently  published  the  following 
articles:  *'  The  Hygiene  of  the  Voice 
before  Debates,"  Quarterly  of  Pvb, 
Sp.,  July,  1915;  "  The  Form  of  the  Re- 
flexes in  Chorea,"  Albany  Med,  Ar^ 
noli,  Sept.,  1915;  '*  Studies  in  Neu- 
rological Technique  No.  4,"  "The 
Form  of  the  Reflexes  in  Chorea- 
Technique  of  Elicitation,"  Albany 
Med.  AnnaU,  Oct.,  1915;  "  The  Voice 
Sign  in  Tabes-Technique  of  Elicita- 
tion,"  **  Studies  in  Neurological  Tech- 
nique No.  5,"  Review  N,  and  P., 
Oct.,  1915;  "  The  Mentally  Construc- 
tive Nurse,"  The  Trained  Nurse  and 
Hosp,  Review,  Oct.,  1915;  "  Can  the 
Speech  Present  a  Sign  of  Congenital 
Syphilis?  "  B,  M,  and  S,  /.,  Oct.  21, 
1915.  —  Warwick  Greene  is  with  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  61  Broad- 
way, New  York  City.  —  Changes  of 
address:  J.  H.  A.  Symonds,  Suite  No. 
1824-26,  233  Broadway,  New  York 
City;  G.  G.  Brockway,  220  Broadway, 
New  York  City;  M.  I.  Goldman,  U.S. 
Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.C.; 
T.  F.  Barrett,  73  Madison  Ave., 
Memphis,  Tenn.;  R.  M.  Brown,  18 
Church  St.,  Saranac  Lake,  N.Y.;  G. 
R.  Ford,  247  Beach  St.,  Wollaston.  — 
Peter  Harden  Eley,  son  of  Edwin  Eley 
and  Annie  Holt  Harden,  was  bom 
Sept.*  25,  1875,  at  Windsor,  Vt.  He 
prepared  for  college  at  WiUiston 
(Tenn.)  Academy,  after  which  he  en- 
tered the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. During  the  latter  part  of  his 
junior  year  at  this  university  he  had 
an  attack  of  typhoid  fever  and  twice 
after  that  he  had  to  give  up  his  col- 
lege work  because  of  poor  health. 
But  through  perseverance  finally  he 
won  his  A.B.  magna  eum  laude  and 
later  his  A.B.  from  Harvard. — The 
Boston  Quindeoennial  Conmiittee  is 
made   up   as   foUows :   J.   W.  Hallo- 


well,  Chairman,  Matthew  Bartlett,  B. 
S.  Blake,  Dr.  Gerald  Blake,  G.  W. 
Canterbury,  R.  W.  Dibble,  Dr.  T.  J. 
Eastman,  R.  E.  Goodwin,  H.  F.  Hurl- 
burt,  Jr.,  H.  W.  Keene,  James  Law- 
rence, John  S.  Lawrence,  Harris  Liver- 
more,  E.  P.  Morse,  H.  W.  FkOmer,  J. 
O.  Phxster,  Jr.,  W.  T.  Rdd,  Jr.,  C.  M. 
Rotch,  J.  E.  Somes,  H.  L.  Shattuck, 
H.  C.  Shaw,  C.  J.  Swan,  R.  D.  Swaim, 
and  L.  J.  Watson,  2nd. 

1902. 

Babrxtt  Wendell,  Jr.,  See., 
44  State  St.,  Boston. 
R.  C.  Barnard  has  moved  to  Pueblo, 
Col.,  where  he  is  in  the  railroad  busi- 
ness. —  J.  C.  Cobb,  Jr.,  is  now  in  busi- 
ness under  the  firm  name  of  Cobb  & 
Co.,  60  State  St,  Boston.  —  Oscar 
Cooper  is  now  engaged  in  cattle  rais- 
ing. —  J.  C.  Grew  is  Secretary,  Ameri- 
can Embassy  at  Berlin,  where  he  has 
been  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  — 
R.  K.  Hale  is  one  of  the  majors  of  the 
new  regiment  of  artillery  recently 
formed  In  Massachusetts.  —  C.  W. 
Hobbs,  Jr.,  is  a  member  of  the  Mass. 
State  Senate. —  F.  W.  Hunnewell, 
2d,  is  secretary  to  the  Corporation  of 
Harvard  College.  —  Dr.  R.  I.  Lee  has 
charge  of  Hygiene  in  the  College.  He 
b  now  engaged  making  a  great  many 
interesting  experiments  in  connection 
with  the  general  health  of  the  student 
body.  —  Halstead  lindsley  is  at  pres- 
ent on  a  trip  to  South  America  to  in- 
spect and  report  on  a  mine.  —  R.  T. 
Lyman  is  still  engaged  in  the  business 
of  cotton  manufacture,  being  treasurer 
of  various  mills.  — <  R.  W.  Morris  is  a 
teacher  at  Amherst  College.  —  R.  B. 
Ogilby  is  still  headmaster  at  Bagui 
School,  at  Bagui,  P.I.  —  Charles 
Piatt,  3d,  is  still  engaged  in  the  insur- 
ance business  with  offices  at  400  Wal- 
nut St.,  Philadelphia.  —  Philip  Wads- 
worth  is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
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Bigelow  k  Wadsworth,  architects,  with 
offices  at  3  Hamilton  Place,  Boston.  -^ 
S.  P.  Ware  is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Bond  k  Goodwin,  note-brokers,  81 
State  St,  Boston.  —  H.  P.  Williams 
is  an  insurance  broker  in  Boston.  — 
Alfred  Winsor,  Jr.,  is  a  commission 
merchant  at  156  State  St.,  Boston.  As 
is  his  custom,  Windsor  has  just  com- 
pleted another  successful  season  coach- 
ing the  Harvard  hockey  team. 

1905. 

S.  N.  HnrcKLET,  8ee^ 
26  Broad  St^  New  York,  N.T. 
R.  A.  Derby,  who  owns  a  planta- 
tion near  Pinehurst,  N.C.,  has  been 
accomplishing  great  results  in  im- 
proving conditions  among  his  neigh- 
bors. His  latest  work  has  been  in 
forming  the  Derby  Memorial  School, 
on  the  Drowning  Creek  Plantation. 
This  has  resulted  in  most  important 
changes  in  the  local  educational  sys- 
tem. In  connection  with  this  under- 
taking I  quote  from  the  Pinehurst 
Outlook:  "There  were  four  district 
schools  in  the  surrounding  country 
when  the  plantation  was  started. 
They  were  schools  only  by  grace  of  the 
dictionary.  Four  cabins,  a  tired  and 
underpaid  female,  a  few  urchins,  a 
spelling  book.  There  you  are.  Derby 
went  to  the  commissioners  of  two 
counties  and  had  these  all  consoli- 
dated into  one.  He  went  to  some  peo- 
ple with  both  money  and  intelli- 
gence, and  obtained  a  small  school 
fund.  He  employed  a  capable  and 
distinguished  architect,  Lawrence 
Butler,  of  New  York,  and  he  built  a 
school.  A  real  school,  to  hold  three 
times  the  available  scholars  apparent, 
with  beautiful  lines,  and  three  modem 
class  rooms,  which  could  be  thrown 
into  one  big  lecture  hall  for  neighbor- 
hood occasions.   It  has  a  library  and 


a  music  room,  and  is  properly  heated. 
It  is  quite  as  good  as  any  school  build- 
ing need  be."  — H.  C.  J.  Roelvink 
has  written  a  new  play,  Mf$.  0.,  whidi 
has  been  having  a  most  successful 
run  at  the  Hague,  Holland,  since 
March  4.  The  Royal  Theatre  and 
other  companies  have  given  revivals 
of  two  other  plays.  He  writes  the 
Secretary  that  the  people  of  Holland 
are  mostly  pro-AUy.  From  April  1  he 
will  make  his  residence  at  Laren,  near 
the  Zuyder  Zee.  —  R.  H.  Oveson  has 
just  won  his  first  case  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 
He  acted  as  attorney  of  record  for 
defendant  in  error  in  the  case  <tf 
John  £.  Eaton  9«.  Boston  Safe  Deposit 
Co.  and  Fannie  Leighton  Luke. — 
Clarence  Dillon,  on  April  1,  was  made 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Wm  A.  Read 
k  Co.,  bankers,  of  New  York  City.  — 
Henry  Stephens,  when  last  heard  from, 
was  living  in  Rosario  de  Santa  F4, 
Argentina.  —  F.  W.  Wead  has  opened 
an  office  for  the  practice  of  architec- 
ture at  1146  Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston. 

—  R.  P.  Dietzman  has  hetn  dected 
vice-president  of  the  Kentucky  Bee- 
Keepers  Association  for  the  coming 
year.  He  has  drafted  the  law  which 
the  Association  has  presented  to  the 
Legislature  to  govern  and  contrd  the 
treatment  of  b^  diseases  in  the  com- 
monwealth. His  address  is  Louisville 
Trust  Bldg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

1907. 
John  Retnolds,  See^ 
2  WaU  St.,  New  York  aty. 
C.  C.  Stetson  is  in  London  acting  as 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York  City. 

—  D.  G.  Tucker  is  business  manager 
of  the  Washington  Square  Players  at 
the  Band  Box  Theatre,  New  York 
City,  and  also  appears  in  minor  parts 
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in  some  of  their  productions.  —  W.  G. 
Oakman,  who  is  a  lieutenant  in  the 
2d  Battalion  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  has  been  seriously  wounded. 
—  R.  B.  Gregg  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Valentine,  Tead  &  Gregg,  industrial 
counselors,  of  75  State  St.,  Boston.  — 
W.  F.  Eastman's  address  is  the  Wool- 
worth  BuUding,  New  York  City.  He 
is  publisher  of  the  Electrical  Age.  — 
W.  M.  Canaday  is  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Willys-Overland  Company 
of  Toledo,  O.  —  M.  C.  Leckner  is  in 
the  Chicago  office  of  the  Ladies*  Home 
Journal.  —  S.  H.  Newhall  is  professor 
of  Greek  at  Baker  University,  Bald- 
win City,  Kan.  —  H.  C.  Dale  is  assis- 
tant professor  of  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wy. 

1908. 

Gut  Emebson,  See^, 
85  East  66th  St.,  New  York  CHy. 
A  remarkable  Class  dinner  was  held 
in  New  York  on  April  28.  It  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  few  times  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  Class  when  all  the  Class 
officers  and  Class  Committee  have 
gathered  together  at  one  time.  The 
three  marshals.  Ball,  Richardson,  and 
Glass,  Brigham  and  Emerson,  the 
Treasurer  and  Secretary,  and  Amberg 
and  Newhall,  the  Class  Committee, 
were  all  present.  Bacon  accompanied 
Richardson  and  Brigham  from  Bos- 
ton, and  Grant,  Manning,  and  Wood- 
man came  on  with  Newhall  from 
Philadelphia.  Altrocchi  came  from 
Chicago  to  read  a  poem  specially  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion.  The  principal 
speech  of  the  evening  was  made  by 
Stranahan,  who  gave  some  details  of 
his  remarkable  business  in  Toledo. 
He  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
spark  plugs,  his  plant  being  the  larg- 
est in  the  world,  and  supplying  all  the 
Ford  cars,  and  in  fact  more  than  80 


per  cent  of  all  the  cars  manufactured 
in  the  United  States.  Altogether,  ap- 
proximately 60  men  were  present. 
Among  the  speakers  of  the  evening 
was  Amberg,  who  is  now  chief  ex- 
aminer to  Vice-Chairman  Hurley,  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in 
Washington,  and  Desmond,  who  has 
a  prominent  position  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  the  new  sub- 
ways in  New  York  City.  Gilder  told 
of  Starr,  who  is  in  the  British  army, 
and  of  Fraser-Campbell,  who  is  now 
captain  in  the  2d  Argyll  and  Highland 
Regiment.  They  have  both  made  re- 
markable records.  Several  men  in  the 
Class  sang,  and  the  music  was  fur- 
nished by  a  Hawaiian  orchestra  of  five 
pieces.  This  dinner  is  mentioned  par- 
ticularly because  many  men  felt  that 
it  marked  a  new  era  in  Class  reunions. 
Many  men  felt  that  the  Class  was  now 
old  enough  to  treat  itself  rather  more 
seriously  than  it  had  in  the  past,  and 
that  there  were  enough  men  who  were 
really  doing  things,  and  could  tell 
about  them  in  an  interesting  way,  to 
justify  our  making  these  occasions 
really  memorable  and  valuable.  It  is 
planned  to  get  from  75  to  100  men  at 
the  New  York  dinner  next  year.  — 
The  attention  of  the  Class  b  invited 
to  the  fact  that  the  decennial  reunion 
in  Cambridge  will  take  place  two  years 
froim  June. 

1909. 
F.  A.  Harding,  See,, 

62  Fulton  St.,  Boston. 
The  second  informal  dinner  of  the 
Class  of  1909  for  the  1915-16  season 
was  held  at  the  Harvard  Club  of  Bos- 
ton on  Wednesday,  March  22.  About 
55  men  were  present.  After  dinner, 
J.  B.  Hebberd,  *09,  Deputy  Prison 
Commissioner  and  Member  of  the 
Mass.  Board  of  Parole  and  Pardons, 
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gave  an  interesting  lecture,  illustrated 
with  lantern  slides,  on  the  "  Prison 
System  in  Massachusetts."  —  A.  G. 
Brodeur,  whose  name  was  omitted  in 
error  from  the  Sexennial  Eeport,  is  at 
present  doing  graduate  work  at  Cam- 
bridge in  the  English  Department. 
He  has  been  appointed  Instructor  in 
English  Philology  in  the  University  of 
California  and  will  begin  his  duties  at 
the  beginning  of  the  college  year  in 
August.  —  W.  T.  Pickering  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  Advertising 
Manager  of  the  Raymond  &  Whit- 
oomb  Company,  with  headquarters  in 
Boston.  —  Although  an  ofif  year  for 
'09,  tentative  plans  are  already  being 
made  for  as  large  a  class  reunion  as 
possible  on  Monday,  June  19.  It  will 
probably  be  held  at  one  of  the  country 
clubs  near  Boston  and  definite  ar- 
rangements will  be  announced  later. 
—  The  new  Class  Directory  is  about 
to  go  to  press  and  a  copy  will  be 
mailed  to  every  member  of  the  Class 
as  soon  as  possible. 

1910. 

C.  C.  Little,  See^ 
Goddard  Ave.,  Brooidine. 
The  Class  has  been  holding  informal 
lundieons  at  the  Harvard  Club  of  Bos- 
ton every  Thursday  since  the  middle  of 
March.  The  attendance  has  been  small, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  with  the  approach 
of  June  the  numbers  will  increase. — 
Arrangements  are  now  completed  for 
the  Sexennial  in  June.  On  Monday, 
June  19,  the  Class  will  take  a  special 
train  to  Gloucester.  Here  we  shall  have 
the  opportunity  to  disport  ourselves 
the  livelong'day  and  to  feel  our  approach- 
ing age  while  we  play  baseball,  golf,  or 
tennis.  Then,  urging  the  tired  muscles 
to  the  edge  of  the  Atlantic,  we,  discreetly 
dad  in  near-bathing  suits  of  raucous 
odoring,  shall  float  upon  the  waves  (and 


bamades).  This  done,  with  renewed 
hopes  we  shall  don  our  dtiaens*  dothing 
over  already  sunburnt  shoulders  and  hie 
oursdves  to  a  great  banquet  halL  Here 
will  be  hdd  the  Sexennial  dinner  with 
mudi  wit  and  wine  and  song.  After  the 
dinner  —  memories  of  the  THennial  for- 
bid even  a  prediction.  Fina%,  at  the 
end  of  the  evening  the  Class  wiD  loss 
eadi  other  "  good-nig^t "  and  retire  to 
comforting  beds  provided  by  the  inn- 
keeper. Next  morning,  remembering 
that  it*s  Class  Day,  we  shall  be  left  each 
to  himself  until,  at  3.30  p.m.,  when  we 
gather  for  our  mardi  to  the  Stadium. 
Clad  in  shining  garb  of  blue  v*'*  white, 
smock-like  in  general  cut,  with  '  tarn  " 
ci  even  bluer  blue  and  whiter  white,  we 
shall,  in  entering  the  Bowl  of  the  Sta- 
dium, make  all  the  fair  ones  glad  they 
came.  On  Wednesday,  June  21,  we  shall 
meet  and  overwhelmin^y  defeat  the 
Class  of  1913  on  Soldier*s  Fidd,  at  all 
known  brandies  of  manly  sport  sudi  as 
baseball,  trade,  boat-racing,  and  keg- 
rolling.  This  will  occupy  the  morning 
and  at  high  noon  we  shall  repair  to  dther 
the  Wdd  or  NeweU  Boathouse,  where 
we  shall  find  prepared  for  us  a  magnifi- 
cent cold  hindieon.  This  we  shall  share 
magnanimously  with  our  victims  of  the 
morning,  the  Class  of  1913,  and  then 
move  back  to  Soldier's  Fidd  to  see  the 
Varsity  Nine  give  Yale  its  annual  cause 
of  grievance.  On  Wednesday  night,  at 
10.30,  we  have  a  Class  supper  at  the 
Harvard  Chib.  On  Thursday  the  Com- 
mencement exercises  will  for  the  first 
time  be  held  at  the  Stadium  and  this 
will  afford  opportunity  for  all  interested 
to  attend.  A  Class  luncheon  will  be  held 
at  Holworthy  Hall  at  noon.  In  the 
afternoon  the  Alumni  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting.  On  Thursday 
night  we  shall  probably  leave  on  a 
special  car  for  Uie  boat-race  at  New 
London,  and  on  Friday  bring  our  oflidal 
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celebration  to  a  fitting  close  by  once  moie 
using  the  **  broom  *'  to  sweep  the  river. 

1911. 
J.  A.  SwEETSEB,  Sec., 
87  Warren  St.,  Brookline. 
The  Secretary  wishes  to  remind  the 
Class  that  our  Sexennial  takes  place  a 
year  from  tjus  month.  In  orcfer  that  we 
may  be  sure  of  having  a  successful  week, 
plans  are  already  under  discussion,  and 
it  is  extremely  important,  therefore,  that 
correct  addresses  be  provided.  Without 
them  some  men  will  not  receive  notices 
and  will  be  sure  to  regret  their  neglect  in 
keeping  the  Secretary  informed  of  their 
whereabouts.  If  you  are  not  sure  that 
your  correct  address  is  on  file  kindly 
send  it  in  at  once.  —  W.  C.  Marshall's 
address  is  care  of  W.  F.  Schrafft  &  Sons 
Corp.,  Boston  (Service  Dept.).  —  W.  G. 
Beach's  address  now  is  352  West  57th 
St.,  New  York  City.  —  Franklin  King 
is  now  in  the  law  office  of  Goodwin, 
Proctor  and  Ballantine,  84  State  St., 
Boston.  —  W.  B.  Fraser-Campbell  has 
sailed  for  England  to  enlist  in  a  Scottish 
regiment  after  preliminary  training  in  an 
officers*  school.  —  R.  C.  Foster  has  gone 
to  Europe  as  private  secretary  to  War- 
wick Greene,  '01,  who  will  work,  prob- 
ably in  Poland,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Rockefeller  foundation. 

1912. 

R.  B.  WiGOLEswoRTH,  Sec., 

Adams  Street,  Milton. 

NOTICE. 

The  annual  Class  dinner  will  be 
held  in  Boston,  at  the  Hotel  Georgian, 
on  Monday  evening,  June  19.  By 
having  the  dinner  in  Class-Day 
week,  it  is  hoped  that  we  may  have 
a  big  attendance.  Reserve  the  date 
now!   Details  will  be  mailed  later. 

G.  E.  Akerson  is  with  the  Minne- 


apolis, Minn.,  rnfcune.  — W.  C.  Black- 
ett,  formerly  with  the  United  Paper- 
board  Co.,  Lockport,  N.Y.,  is  sales 
manager  of  E.  B.  Badger  &  Sons, 
coppersmiths  and  chemical  engineers, 
75  Pitts  St.,  Boston;  home  address, 
28  Bromfield  Road,  W.  Somerville.  — 
H.  R.  Bowser  is  in  the  employ  of  E. 
M.  Farnsworth  &  Co.,  bankers,  24 
Milk  St.,  Boston;  home  address,  26 
Holyoke  St.,  Cambridge. —T.  G. 
Campbell  is  in  general  charge  of  ath- 
letics at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  —  C.  D.  Clifton  has  been 
elected  director  of  the  Harvard  Alumni 
chorus,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  retirement  of  Warren  A.  Locke, 
'69.  —  Howard  Eager  is  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  4th  Field  Artillery, 
U.S.A.,  and  is  at  present  at  the  school 
of  fire  for  field  artillery,  Fort  Sill, 
Okla.  —  C.  deL.  Ensign  is  living  at 
285  Mt.  Auburn  St.,  Watertown.  He 
is  working  with  the  Boston  branch  of 
the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  of  Akron,  O. 

—  R.  M.  Ferry  has  received  one  of  the 
eight  appointments  from  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  the  school  of  medicine  of 
Columbia  University,  to  medical  di- 
visions in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

—  Theodore  Frothingham  is  living  at 
7  Chestnut  St.,  Boston.  —  Paul  Gif- 
ford  is  assistant  advertising  manager 
of  the  Hamilton  Watch  Co.,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  His  home  address  is  832 
Marietta  Ave.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  —  S.  S. 
Hanks  is  with  the  American  Inter- 
national Corporation,  address,  27 
West  99th  St.,  New  York  City.  —  C. 
H.  Hoskins  is  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Hanson-Bellows  Co.,  educational 
publishers,  104  S.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago.  His  home  address  remains 
5705  Blackstone  Ave.,  Chicago.  — 
The  hockey  team  of  the  Boston  Ath- 
letic Association  carried  off  the  cham- 
pionship   of    the    Amateur    Hockey 
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League  for  the  past  season,  under  the 
captaincy  of  F.  D.  Huntington.  —  T. 
R.  Kendall  gives  his  present  address 
as  Gatun,  Canal  Zone.  He  is  em- 
ployed as  a  chemist  on  the  water  fil- 
tration plant  there,  and  his  work  is  also 
to  include  studies  of  the  algae  and  dis- 
solved gases  in  some  of  the  reservoirs 
and  lakes  of  the  Canal  Zone.  —  W. 
H.  Mansfield  is  with  the  Cumberland 
Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.  — 
J.  H.  Perry,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed 
pilot  engineer  for  the  federal  valua- 
tion of  common  carriers  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania lines  west  of  Pittsburgh,  at 
Louisville,  Ky.  His  address  in  Louis- 
ville is  care  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  —  N.  S. 
Bobbins  is  living  at  44  Simmons  Ave., 
Brockton.  —  John  Simpkins  b  reg- 
imental sergeant-major  in  the  field 
artillery  of  the  M.V.M.  —  A.  E. 
Strauss  is  an  interne  on  the  medical 
staff  of  the  Mass.  General  Hospital, 
Boston.  He  gives  his  permanent  ad- 
dress on  5355  Berlin  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  —  L.  C.  Torrey  has  been  ap- 
pointed pilot  engineer  for  the  federal 
valuation  of  common  carriers  on  the 
Pennsylvania  lines  west  of  Pittsburgh, 
with  the  Akron  division.  His  present 
address  is  224  E.  Market  Street, 
Akron,  O.  —  A.  D.  Washburn  is 
teaching  at  the  Browning  School,  29 
West  35th  St..  New  York  City. — 
J.  G.  Wiggins  is  planning  to  take  a  trip 
to  Japan  during  the  summer  months. 
On  his  return,  he  is  to  teach  at  Pom- 
fret  School,  Pomfret,  Conn.  —  By 
defeating  Anderson  Dana,  '11,  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  game,  in  the  final 
round  of  the  annual  torunament,  E. 
S.  Winston  retained  his  title  of  na- 
tional amateur  squash  champion. 
The  tournament  was  held  on  the 
courts  of  the  New  York  Harvard 
Club.  —  Franklin  Wyman,  who  has 
been  in  the  employ  of  Carter,  Rice  & 


Co.,  Nashoa,  N.H.,  is  now  with  Clin- 
ton H.  Scovell  &  Co.,  certified  public 
accountants  and  industrial  engineers, 
110  SUte  St.,  Boston.  His  home  ad- 
dress is  1056  Beacon  St.,  Brookline. 

1914. 

Levebbtt  Saltonstaix,  See^ 
90  Bay  State  Road.  Boatoo. 
On  Feb.  12,  the  Boston  members  of 
the  Class  met  for  a  very  successful 
dinner  in  the  Hotel  Lenox.  About  ISO 
members  attended.  Afterwards  they 
watched  Harvard  defeat  Yale  2  to  0 
at  hockey.  It  is  hoped  that  this  event 
will  continue  as  an  annual  one  in  Class 
history.  —  There  will  be  no  organised 
reunion  this  year,  as  all  efforts  are 
being  saved  for  a  grand  Triennial.  The 
Class  room  will  be  as  last  year,  Stough- 
ton  32,  where  refreshments  of  a  light 
order  will  be  served  on  Commence- 
ment. It  is  as  yet  undecided  whether 
there  will  be  any  Class  dinner  this 
year.  The  Secretary  will  send  notices 
in  regard  to  Commencement  affairs  to 
each  member  of  the  Class  about  June  1. 

—  The  Secretary  recently  presented  to 
the  Class  Baby  a  silver  platter  from 
the  Class  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: 

Sarah  Cory  Curiia 

•*  Our  Clau  Baby  " 

from  the  Clan  of  19U 

June  16,  1915 

—  H.  E.  Devereuz  is  selling  bonds  for 
Wm.  A.  Read  &  Co.  His  address  is 
234  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago.  — 
A.  D.  Douglas  is  teaching  at  the 
Berkeley  School,  in  Boston.  Next  year 
he  will  be  an  instructor  in  English 
at  Harvard;  address,  36  Mt.  Auburn 
St.,  Cambridge.  —  Warren  Bulkeley 
is  working  for  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Co.  in  Rochester,  N.Y.; 
address,  133  Mill  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

—  S.  D.  Weissbuch  is  manager  of  the 
Placement    Clearing     House,     New 
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York  City;  address,  356  2d  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  —  A.  J.  deGozzaldi  is 
working  for  the  Union  Mills,  Inc.,  at 
Catskill.  N.Y.;  address,  Catskill,  N.Y. 
—  A.N.  Herman  is  in  the  second  year 
of  the  Yale  Law  School.  He  is  also 
working  for  an  M.A.  in  history;  ad- 
dress. P.  O.  1186,  Yale  Station,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  —  A.  S.  Hatch  is  work- 
ing in  Detroit  for  the  Packard  Motor 
Car  Co.;  address,  79  Benton  Rd., 
Somerville.  —  E.  C.  Grover  is  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school  in  Essex;  ad- 
dress, Essex  High  School.  —  H.  deV. 
Pratt  is  working  as  a  draftsman.  He 
intends  to  go  to  the  Architectural 
School  in  Cambridge  in  the  fall;  ad- 
dress, 83  Brattle  St.,  Cambridge.  — 
W.  L.  McLean  is  an  assistant  teacher 
in  the  Dorchester  High  School;  ad- 
dress, 59  Dracut  St.,  Dorchester.  — 

B.  Jenney's  address  is  132  Carlton  St., 
Brookline.  —  P.  A.  Kober  is  em- 
ployed as  a  chemist  by  the  Corn  Pro- 
ducts Refining  Co.  at  Edgewater, 
N.J.  His  permanent  address  b  Cliff- 
side,  N.J.,  care  of  G.  W.  Laird.  — 
Sidney  Ripley  is  working  for  the  firm 
of  Cocks  &  Willets,  49  Wall  St.,  New 
York  City;  address.  Union  Club,  5th 
Ave.  and  51st  St.,  New  York  City.  — 
G.  E.  Plaisted,  Jr.,  is  in  Rome  as  a 
Parker  Fellow  of  the, Graduate  School 
at  the  American  Academy;  address, 
Accademia  Americana,  Porta  San  Pan- 
crazio,  Rome,  Italy.  —  W.  P.  Tyler  is 
in  office  work  at  Portland,  Or.;  ad- 
dress, 507  S.  Hayes  St.,  Portland.  — 

C.  H.  Smith  b  in  the  employ  of  Fred- 
erick Smith,  who  deals  in  general 
merchandise.  His  address  is  33-37 
Main  St.,  Allegheny,  N.Y.  —  Stetson 
Avery  is  in  Europe  in  the  interests  of 
the  U.S.  Fastener  Co.  of  Boston.  His 
present  address  is  Villa  Belledonne, 
Grenoble,  France.  —  E.  R.  Hastings 
is  with  the  S.  D.  Warren  &  Co.,  paper 


mfrs.,  120  Franklin  St.,  Boston.  — 
J.  C.  Devereux  is  in  the  cotton  brok- 
erage business.  His  firm  is  Brennan 
&  Devereux,  he  having  recently  be- 
come a  partner.  His  address  is  413 
Genesee  St.,  Utica,  N.Y.  —  J.  Coles 
is  a  travelling  salesman  for  Sulzberger 
&  Sons  Co.,  of  Chicago;  address,  Hull 
House,  800  So.  Halsted  St.,  Chicago, 
111.  —  Donald  White  is  an  assistant 
in  the  Poultry  Dept.  of  the  Mass. 
Experiment  Station  and  b  studying 
for  an  M.S.  in  the  Mass.  Agric.  Col- 
lege. Hb  address  is  12  Chestnut  St., 
Amherst.  — I.  Levin  is  in  his  third 
year  at  the  Law  School  and  lives  at 
501  Craigie  Hall,  Cambridge.  —  W.  H. 
Gilday  b  with  the  Fred  F.  Field  Shoe 
Co.  of  Brockton.  He  is  also  a  teacher 
in  the  night  school  there.  His  address 
is  care  of  Fred  F.  Field  Shoe  Co., 
Brockton.  —  H.  H.  Powel  is  contem- 
plating going  to  France  shortly.  His 
address  is  22  Kay  St.,  Newport,  R.I. 
—  E.  B.  Dustan  is  working  for  Bond 
&  Goodwin,  bankers,  30  State  St., 
Boston.  —  Howard  Wilbur  is  prin- 
cipal of  the  Geo.  A.  Plimpton  Gram- 
mar School,  Walpole.  His  address  is 
11  Charles  St.,  Walpole.  —  Thorn- 
dike  Saville  b  a  candidate  for  Doctor 
of  Sanitary  Engineering  at  M.I.T. 
He  is  also  assistant  in  geology  at  Har- 
vard. His  address  b  5  Sumner  Road, 
Cambridge.  —  F.  S.  Clark,  Jr.,  is 
with  the  National  Machine  &  Tool 
Co.,  253  A  St.,  So.  Boston.  —  R.  M. 
Coryell  is  working  for  the  Rhead  Pot- 
tery Co.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  —  W.  E. 
Shea  is  on  a  waterworks  construction 
job  in  Cuba  for  the  J.  G.  White  Engi- 
neering Co.,  of  New  York.  His  ad- 
dress is  Apartodo  74,  Remedios,  Sta. 
Clara,  Cuba.  —  W.  H.  Chatfield  has 
been  moved  from  the  Cincinnati  of- 
fice of  the  Chatfield  &  Woods  Co.  to 
the  Pittsburgh  office;  address,  Chat- 
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field  &  Woods  Co.,  Third  Ave,  PitU- 
burgh.  Pa.  —  Clay  Judson  19  study- 
ing law  at  the  University  of  Chicago; 
address,  601  Bush  St.,  Chicago.— 
M.  E.  VanBuren  is  working  in  the 
decorating  dep't  of  the  Carson,  Pine 
&  Scott  Co.,  Chicago;  address, 
Y.M.C.A.,  S210  Withington  St., 
Chicago.  —  Emmet  Russell  is  in  his 
first  year  at  the  Harvard  Law  School; 
address,  47  Wendell  St.,  Cambridge. 

—  J.  P.  Harrington's  address  is 
1  Dana  Terrace,  Watertown.  —  C.  L. 
Churchill  is  with  Bellows  and  Aldrich, 
architects,  Boston;  address,  Gleason- 
dale.  —  J.  H.  McLeod  is  assistant 
superintendent  of  a  department  store 
in  Cleveland,  O.;  address,  1853  East 
73d  St.,  Clevebnd.  —  F.  H.  Black- 
man  is  working  for  the  D.  F.  Munroe 
Co.,  paper  bag  and  twine  merchants, 
Boston.  His  address  is  27  Agassiz 
St.,  Cambridge.  —  M.  Friedburg  is 
in  educational  work  in  a  department 
store  in  Baltimore.  His  address  is 
2229  Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

—  Barton  Harvey  is  working  for  the 
Harvey  Machine  Co.  in  Catonsville, 
Md.  —  T.  O.  Freeman  is  in  the  em- 
ploy of  J.  H.  Rorabuck,  promoter  of 
hydro-electric  power  plants.  His  ad- 
dress is  P.  O.  Box  97,  Canaan,  Conn. 

—  J.  M.  Kuder  is  in  his  second  year 
at  the  Harvard  Medical  School;  ad- 
dress, 19  Fairfax  Hall,  Cambridge.  — 
H.  H.  Ripley,  Jr.,  is  with  the  SUte 
Street  Trust  Co.,  Boston.  —  Putnam 
Eaton  is  at  the  London  branch  of  the 
Swift  Beef  Co..  58  W.  Smithfield, 
London,  Eng.  —  Jean  Abreu  is  in 
his  last  year  of  the  Law  School  at  the 
University  of  Paris.  He  intends  to  be 
in  this  country  this  summer.  His  ad- 
dress is  5  Rue  Nouvelle  Stanislas, 
Paris,  France.  —  A.  C.  Hawkes  is  with 
the  Remington  Arms  Co.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.     He    intends    to  go  into  the 


Bridgeport  Hydraulic  Co.  in  the 
early  spring.  His  address  is  678  War- 
ren St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  —  J.  R.  O. 
Perkins  is  with  the  American  Ambu- 
lance Service  on  the  western  front  in 
the  European  War.  —  M.  H.  Hecht 
is  sales  manager  of  the  N.E.  Enamel- 
ing Co.,  mfrs.  of  kitchen  utensils. 
His  address  is  Larchmont,  N.Y.  — 
J.  H.  Henderson,  of  the  H.  K.  McCann 
Co.,  has  been  transferred  from  the 
N.Y.  office  to  Cleveland,  O.  —  G.  P. 
Grainger  is  in  business  at  7  Fosket 
St.,  West  Somerville.  —  W.  J.  Brackctt 
is  working  for  the  Angus  Jute  Co., 
Ltd.,  Calcutta,  India.  His  address  is 
Box  428,  Calcutta,  India.  —  F.  C. 
Bryant  is  studying  for  the  degree  of 
C.E.  at  the  M.I.T.;  present  address, 
78  Mt.  Auburn  St.,  Cambridge.  — 
F.  P.  Culbert  graduated  from  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  June,  1915.  At 
present  he  is  on  the  U.S.S.  New 
Jersey,  —  P.  J.  Waldstein  is  with 
Devoe  &  Reynolds  Co.,  paint  mfrs., 
1305  So.  Central  Pk.  Ave.,  Chicago.— 
S.  F.  Withe,  formerly  on  the  adver- 
tising division  of  the  E.  I.  duPont 
de  Nemours  Co.,  has  been  elected 
national  sec.-treas.  of  the  American 
Amateur  Trapshooters'  Ass*n,  200 
Maryland  Trust  Bldg.,  Baltimore, 
Md.  His  home  address  is  1028  Car 
thedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  —  J.  D. 
Ryan  is  teaching  at  the  Boston  Latin 
School.  His  address  is  27  Coolidge 
Road,  AUston.  —  D.  W.  Lewis  is  a 
salesman  for  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  at 
their  Brooklyn  Branch.  His  per- 
manent address  is  163  So.  Oxford  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  —  Randolph  Boyle 
has  passed  his  Kentucky  bar  exami- 
nation and  is  practising  law  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  where  he  is  now  living.  — 
Innis  Young  is  studying  in  the  Har- 
vard Graduate  School.  —  Graham 
Winslow  has  been  moved  by  Stone 
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&  Webster  to  one  of  their  construction 
jobs  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  where  he  will 
be  for  the  next  year.  —  R.  T.  P. 
Storer  is  now  working  for  the  Inter- 
national Corp.  at  55  Wall  St.,  New 
York  City.  He  is  living  at  the  Har- 
vard Club.  —  W.  van  V.  Warren  is 
the  assistant  house  superintendent 
of  the  American  Sugar  Co.  at  their 
Philadelphia  plant.  —  Alfred  Red- 
6eld  now  living  at  16  Mellen  St., 
Cambridge.  —  J.  J.  Cisco,  Jr.,  whose 
address  has  been  **  Little  Folly,"  Port 
Antonio,  Jamaica,  B.W.I.,  will  be 
at  642  Steamboat  Rd.,  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  after  April  15.  —  A.  Taylor  is 
in  the  Boston  oflSce  of  Clinton  H. 
Scovell  &  Co.,  certified  public  ac- 
countants and  industrial  engineers, 
110  State  St.  During  the  summer  he 
is  director  of  Camp  Wampanoag,  a 
camp  for  boys  on  Buzzards  Bay.  — 
C.  B.  Abbot  is  in  the  employ  of  the 
T.  J.  Purdy  Co.,  which  is  building  a 
factory  for  the  American  Graphophone 
Co.,  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.  —  Lloyd 
G.  del  Castillo  is  the  composer  of  the 
incidental  music  of  the  pageant.  The 
Chosen  King,  recently  given  in  Bos- 
ton. —  E.  E.  Embree  is  working  for 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York  in 
Hankow,  China.  —  R.  C.  Leland  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Lancaster 
Mills  in  Clinton.  His  address  there  is 
260  Church  St.  ~-  L.  H.  Niles  is  an 
architect  and  recently  won  the  com- 
petition in  Amsterdam,  N.Y.,  for  a 
$40,000  school  building. —  R.  W. 
Hallock  is  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Farmers'  Commission  House  at  27 
Harrison  St.,  New  York  City.  His 
home  address  is  54  W.  71st  St.,  New 
York  City.  —  S.  L.  Simonds  is  with 
the  John  M.  Woods  Co.,  lumber 
dealers,  E.  Cambridge.  His  home  ad- 
dress is  S7  Somerset  St.,  Belmont. 
—  Dr.  F.  H.  Wade  and  Mrs.  Wade 


of  Cambridge  have  given  to  the 
Choate  School,  Wallingford,  Conn., 
a  library  in  memory  of  their  son  Lee 
Wade,  2d.  '14.  —  Isaac  Witkin  is  liv- 
ing at  217  Haven  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  —  N.  S.  Morris  is  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  Morris  &  Co., 
packers,  Chicago.  —  E.  O.  Munn  is 
with  the  American  Ambulance  Serv- 
ice in  France.  —  Nicholas  Roosevelt 
is  connected  with  the  American  Em- 
bassy at  Paris.  —  J.  L.  Bullock  is 
assistant  chemist  at  the  Cott-a-lap 
Co.,  Somerville,  N.J.  —  J.  H.  Ripley, 
M.C.E.  '15,  is  with  Westinghouse, 
Church,  Ken  &  Co.,  37  Wall  St.,  New 
York  City,  and  is  at  present  doing 
construction  work  at  Sayre,  Pa.  — 
C.  A.  Connor  is  with  the  civil  engi- 
neering division  of  the  Boston  School- 
house  Department.  —  J.  L.  Handy  is 
secretary  and  director  of  Gove  & 
French,  crude  rubber  brokers,  513  2d 
Nat.  Bk.  Bldg.,  Akron,  O.  —  Mere- 
dith Whit^iouse  died  early  in  April 
from  an  accident.  —  Byerly  Newton 
died  at  his  home  in  Montdair,  N.J., 
Dec.  24,  1915.  "In  his  freshman 
year,  as  the  result  of  an  apparently 
trifling  accident,  he  had  an  almost 
fatal  attack  of  blood-poisoning;  and 
though  he  recovered,  the  rest  of  his 
college  course  was  a  courageous  up- 
hill fight  in  which  he  overcame  pretty 
heavy  odds.  Both  in  his  studies  and 
in  his  devotion  to  crew  work,  where 
his  grit  won  him  a  silver  cup  in  his 
Junior  year,  he  showed  the  same 
dogged  persistence  against  ill-health, 
his  handicap.  The  year  before  his 
death  he  was  teaching  intermittently, 
as  health  permitted,  in  a  New  Jersey 
school.  His  father,  mother,  and  one 
brother  survive  him."  When  in  Col- 
lege he  was  a  faithful  student,  always 
dependable,  a  boy  of  fine  character, 
and  much  Uked. 
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1915. 
Malcolm  J.  Logan,  Sec,, 
23  Ridgeley  Hall,  Cambridge. 
About  200  members  of  the  Class 
dined  together  at  a  Boston  hotel  on 
Feb.  12,  1916.  It  was  the  first  gather- 
ing of  any  large  porportion  of  the 
Class  since  Commencement  and  the 
affair  was  unquestionably  a  successs 
in  every  way.  W.  H.  Trumbull  credi- 
tably performed  the  duties  of  a  toasts 
master.  A  willing  and  eager  orchestra 
added  all  kinds  of  music,  much  of 
which  was  appreciated.  When  the  last 
wholesome  morsel  was  eaten,  and  one 
by  one  the  pipes  were  lit  and  every- 
body was  feeling  secure  and  contented, 
a  herald,  P.  Blackmur,  appeared  at 
the  door  of  the  banquet  hall  and  re- 
quested speech  with  the  presiding 
officer.  The  request  was  granted  and 
the  herald  then  announced  that  he 
was  not  a  herald  but  a  traveler  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  manager  of 
the  Masked  Marvel,  a  creature  skilled 
in  the  art  of  wrestling,  a  giant  in 
stature,  powerful  and  pitiless.  On  be- 
half of  this  monster,  he  challenged  any 
member  present  to  deadly  combat. 
Acceptances  were  slow,  and  so  the 
Masked  Marvel,  to  terrorize  the 
crowd,  gave  an  -exhibition  of  his  var- 
ious holds.  Then,  to  every  one's 
surprise,  B.  Whitney  accepted  the 
challenge  and,  amid  great  applause, 
skilfully  threw  the  intruder  in  short 
order.  It  was  later  rumored  that  the 
Masked  Marvel  was  a  fake.  But  the 
members  of  the  Class  are  no  longer 
satisfied  with  a  continual  round  of 
vaudeville  as  entertainment  for  an 
occasion  of  this  kind.  They  really 
want  to  be  able  to  remember  it  by 
hearing  something  well  worth  while. 
This  dinner  will  be  chiefly  remembered 
for  a  highly  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive talk  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Nichols,  head 


of  the  First  Harvard  Unit,  on  his  ex- 
periences abroad.  —  J.  H.  Baker  is  in 
the  foreign  department  of  the  Na- 
tional Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton, 
O.  His  address  there  is  Box  259. 
Y.M.C.A.  —  S.  T.  Barker  is  with  the 
U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
Washington.  D.C.  —  C.  W.  Cheney 
is  with  the  U.S.  Steel  ProducU  Co., 
80  Church  St.,  New  York  City.  His 
residence  in  New  York  is  at  59  West 
49th  St.  —  W.  P.  Fay,  who  is  with 
the  American  Ambulance  Hospital  in 
France,  is  driving  an  ambulance  at 
the  front  at  Pont-Ji-Mousson.  His 
permanent  address  is  1  West  64th  St., 
New  York  City.  —  M.  H.  Reynolds 
is  private  secretary  to  Sir  Edgar 
Speyer,  Bart.,  now  at  the  Hotel 
Somerset,  Boston.  Reynolds's  ad- 
dress is  1595  Mass.  Ave.,  Cambridge. 

—  H.  S.  Sturgis,  formerly  with  Perry, 
Coffin  &  Burr,  Boston,  is  with  the 
Victoria  Oil  Co.,  30  Church  St.,  New 
York  City.  —  H.  P.  Trainer  is  with 
the  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Co.,  dealers 
in  asbestos  and  magnesia  products, 
65  High  St.,  Boston.  His  home  ad- 
dress is  740  Washington  St.,  Brook- 
line.  —  D.  N.  Trimble  is  with  the 
W.  B.  S.  Trimble  Co.,  Ltd.,  Saskatoon. 
Saskatchewan,  Can.  —  Gilbert  White- 
head is  with  the  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
Powder  Co.,  Gibbstown,  N.J.  — 
H.  H.  Edgerton  is  with  the  Boston 
Mut.  Life  Ins.  Co.,  77  Kilby  St., 
Boston.  His  home  address  is  5 
Walnut  Ave.,  Cambridge.  —  W.  B. 
Kroetzsch,  Jr.,  is  chemist  for  the  Mer- 
rimac  Chemical  Co.,  So.  Wilmington. 
His  home  address  is  127  Harvard  Ave., 
Dorchester.  —  M.  A.  Hofer  has  gone 
to  Copenhagen,  where  he  will  do  spe- 
cial work  for  the  American  Embassy. 

—  G.  M.  Mac  Vicar  is  with  the  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  His  address  is 
203  South   Rebecca  St.,  Pittsburgh, 
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Pa.  —  F.  J.  Conway  is  teaching  in 
the  Lowell  High  School,  where  he 
coached  the  football  team  last  fall. 
His  home  address  is  127  Exchange  St., 
Rockland.  —  R.  R.  Cawley  is  in- 
structor in  French  at  the  Thacher 
School,  Nordhoff,  Cal.  —  W.  B.  Field 
is  employed  in  the  advertising  de- 
partment of  the  Sampson  Co.,  161 
Devonshire  St.,  Boston.  His  home 
address  remains  S29  Westford  St., 
Lowell.  —  Hugo  Francke  is  in  the  jute 
mills  of  the  Ludlow  Mfg.  Associates, 
Ludlow.  —  Harry  Glukoff  is  general 
sales-manager  for  the  Independent 
Wall  Paper  Co.,  707  Liberty  Ave.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  His  home  address 
is  6517  Aylesboro  Ave.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  —  R.  D.  Harvey  is  with  the 
Costello  Potter  Co.,  Costello,  Pa.  — 
C.  W.  Jenks  is  with  Perry,  Coffin  & 
Burr,  60  State  St.,  Boston.  His  home 
address  is  175  Naples  Road,  Brook- 
line.  —  J.  Ward  Lucas  is  with  the 
Hayes-Lucas  Lumber  Co.,  Redfield, 
So.  Dak.  —  Kenneth  ApoUonio,  for- 
merly with  the  National  Cash  Register 
Co.,  is  with  the  National  City  Bank, 
New  York  City.  He  sailed  on  April  1 
for  Buenos  Ayres,  where  his  address 
will  be,  care  of  the  National  City 
Bank,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina.  — 
T.  J.  Duncan  Fuller,  Jr.,  is  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  in  the  employ  of  the 
National  Cash  Register  Co.,  of  Day- 
ton, O.  His  permanent  address  is 
£317  Ashmead  Place,  Washington, 
D.C.  —  F.  Gordon  Harriman  is  with 
the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co., 
of  Brockton.  His  present  address 
is  Room  404,  Y.M.C.A.,  Brock- 
ton. —  C.  H.  Jones  is  with  Van 
Voorhis,  Wilson  &  Co.,  investment 
securities,  50  Congress  St.,  Bo3ton. 
His  home  address  is  40  Beacon  St., 
Chestnut  Hill.  —  H.  S.  Keelan  is  in 
the  research-laboratory  of  the  Hooker 


Electrochemical  Co.,  of  Niagara  Falls. 
His  address  is  362  Second  St.,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.Y.  —  S.  L.  Mason,  formerly 
an  instructor  in  the  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology,  is  with  the  Cereal  and 
Forage  Insect  Investigations  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Entomology.  His  ad- 
dress is  Box  95,  W.  Lafayette,  Ind.  — 
H.  B.  Jackson  is  in  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School.  His  address  is  16  Holbrook 
St.,  Jamaica  Plain.  —  E.  M.  Robin- 
son is  taking  a  two-year  post-gradu- 
ate course  in  mining  at  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity. His  address  is  77  Church  St., 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  —  S.  F.  Greeley  is  in 
the  advertising  department  of  the 
Sullivan  Machinery  Co.,  People's  Gas 
Building,  Chicago.  His  home  ad- 
dress is  655  Maple  Ave.,  Winnetka, 
111.  —  Southworth  Lancaster  is  in  the 
freight-traffic  department  of  the  Bos- 
ton &  Albany  R.R.  His  address  is 
47  W.  Cedar  St.,  Boston.  —  ConsUnt 
Southworth  is  with  Lockwood,  Greene 
&  Co.,  architects  and  engineers,  60 
Federal  St.,  Boston.  His  home  ad- 
dress is  29  Norfolk  St.,  Cambridge.  — 
The  address  of  A.  H.  Vogel,  Jr.,  is 
404  Kane  Place,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

NON-ACADEMIC. 

Honorary  Degrees, 
LL.D.  1905.  Dr.  J.  B.  Angell,  President 
Emeritus  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
died  on  April  1.  In  term  of  service  he  was 
the  oldest  college  president  in  the  United 
States,  having  served  forty-eight  years 
as  President  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont and  of  Michigan.  He  was  regarded 
as  the  pioneer  in  the  present  system  of 
state  universities.  Dr.  Angell  was  born 
in  Scituate,  R.I.,  was  graduated  from 
Brown,  and,  after  further  study,  taught 
for  some  years  at  Brown.  He  was  then, 
for  a  short  time,  editor  of  the  Providence 
Journal,  leaving  that  work  to  become 
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President  of  the  University  of  Vermont. 
In  1871  be  began  bis  great  work  as  head 
of  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  most  important  forces  in 
American  education,  and,  in  his  various 
diplomatic  appointments  has  served  his 
country  faithfully. 

A.M.  1870.  WiUiam  C.  Colkr,  author 
of  many  school  textbooks  and  for  fifty 
years  headmaster  of  the  Rozbury  Latin 
School,  died  on  Feb.  id?. 

Divinity  Sduxd. 

1882.  Rev.  B.  R.  Bulkdey  was  in- 
stalled as  minister  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Society  at  Leominster,  on 
Nov.  28, 1915. 

[1005.1  Rev.  A.  H.  Robinson  ha» 
resigned  from  the  Newton  Centre  Uni- 
tarian Society  to  settle  at  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church,  Cincinnati,  O. — 
Rev.  A.  S.  Treworgy  has  accq>ted  a  call 
to  the  First  Parish,  Aahby. 

1907.  Rev.  W.  J.  CampbeU  has  re- 
signed from  the  First  Congregational 
Church  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  to  aoo^t 
a  caU  to  Portland,  Me. 

[1910.1  Rev.  T.  H.  Marshall  has  re- 
signed from  the  First  Unitarian  Churdi 
at  Dayton,  O.,  and  became  minister  of 
the  First  Unitarian  Congregational  Soci- 
ety, Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  Jan.  2, 1916. 

1911.  Rev.  H.  H.  Sdiumacher  was 
installed  minister  of  the  First  PSarish 
at  Hingham,  on  April  9,  1916. 

1914.  Rev.  D.  M.  Wdsh,  S.T.M. 
1915,  was  ordained  minister  of  the  High- 
land Springs  Unitarian  Society,  Bor- 
land Springs,  Va.,  on  Feb.  7,  1916. — 
Rev.  G.  B.  Hatfield,  S.T.M.  1914,  has 
been  elected  president  of  Kingfisher  Ctjik- 
lege.  Kingfisher,  Okla.,  and  has  entcfed 
upon  the  duties  of  his  new  office. 

Law  School, 
1854-55.  G.  W.  SmaUey,  who  died  ia 
London  on  April  4,  began  his  life  as  a 


lawyer  in  Boston,  but  achieved  distinc- 
tion during  the  Civil  War  as  a  corres- 
pondent. After  the  war  he  was  sent  to 
England  by  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
remained  in  London  for  30  years.  In 
1895  he  returned  to  America  as  corres- 
pondent of  the  London  Times.  He  was 
famous  as  a  war  ocvrespondent,  having 
made  for  himself  a  lasting  reputation  by 
his  brilliant  accounts  of  the  campaigns 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 

1860.  T.  A.  Atkins,  who  died  m  New 
York  on  Feb.  11,  was  president  of  the 
Yonkers  Historical  Sodety  and  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society. 

1860-62.  Henry  Winn  died  in  Maiden 
on  Jan.  24.  He  had  been  assistant  at- 
torney-general of  Massachusetts,  derk 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  ComnL  on  Foreign 
Relations  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
mayor  of  Maiden. 

1898.  J.  T.  Auerbadi  died  on  Mardi 
7,  in  Brookline.  He  was,  for  years,  a 
leader  in  the  various  battles  for  dvic 
righteousness. 

1895-^.  William  Moidtonlngraham, 
a  former  Democratic  mayor  of  Port- 
land, Me.,  has  been  appomted  by  Pkes. 
Wilson  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 

1901.  Charles  Carroll  has  been  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  sdiool  law  and  or- 
ganizaUon  in  the  R.L  State  Normal 
School. 

1907.  Frauds  W.  Cole  has  been 
named  corpcNration  counad  and  Philip 
Roberts,  LL.B.  '14,  assistant  corpora- 
tion counsd  of  Ebirtford,  Conn. 

Medicat  School. 
1857.  Dr.  B.  F.  Campbell,  who  died 
on  March  9,  in  Brookline,  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  best-known  phyddans 
ia  East  Boston.  He  was  an  assistant 
surgeon  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
during  the  Civil  War,  later  served  on  the 
School  Board  and  also  rqnesented  East 
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Boston  in  both  houses  of  the  State  Legb- 
lature. 

1870.  Dr.  R.  A.  Blood  died  on  Feb. 
21.  He  was  for  eight  years  surgeon-gen- 
eral of  Massachusetts  and  did  particu- 
larly good  work  in  fitting  out  the  medical 
departments  of  the  various  organiza- 
tions sent  from  the  State  during  the 
Spanish  War.  He  was  at  one  time  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Military  Sur- 
geons of  the  United  States. 

1890.  Dr.  R.  £.  Darrah,  president  of 
the  Newport,  R.I.,  Board  of  Health  and 
School  Committee,  and  a  prominent 
physician,  died  of  pneumonia  on  Feb.  9. 

Denial  School, 
Appointments:  Mass.  Oeneral  Hoepital. 
The  dental  clinic  at  the  Mass.  General 
Hospital,  which  is  in  charge  of  the  Har- 
vard Dental  School,  is  directed  by  Leroy 
M.  S.  Miner,  '04,  dental  surgeon,  with 
Chester  F.  Wolfe,  '12,  Henry  G.  Skin- 
ner, '12,  William  W.  Anthony,  '12, 
Charles  W.  Ringer,  *18,  Fred  R.  Blu- 
menthal,  '15,  F.  Chester  Durant,  '15, 
and  Chauncy  N.  Lewis,  '15,  assistants  in 
dental  surgery.  Last  year  there  were 
((244  dental  operations  performed. — 
Robert  Bent  BrighamHospiial,  The  Rob- 
ert Bent  Brigham  Hospital  is  a  hospital 
for  chronic  invalids.  Edward  C.  Briggs, 
'78.  M.D.,  D.M.D.,  is  consulting  stom- 
atologist, Walter  W.  Miner,  '04,  stom- 
atologist, Kurt  H.  Thoma,  '11,  oral 
surgeon.  Walter  Wade,  '14,  served  as 
dental  interne  for  one  year.  The  dental 
department  b  of  great  benefit  to  the 
patients  and  oSen  valuable  opportunity 
for  scientific  research  work  on  the  rela- 
tion of  oral  and  systemic  diseases.  From 
81  patients,  72  suffered  from  pyorrhoea 
or  abscesses.  There  were  361  surgical 
and  273  dental  operations  performed.  — 
Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital*  On  Jan. 
13,  1916,  William  H.  Potter,  '78,  was 
made  consulting  dental  surgeon,  Rogers 


Browne  Taft,  '09,  dental  surgeon. — 
Long  Island  Hospital  (Boston  Harbor). 
A  dental  service  was  organized  for  thb 
hospital  in  January,  1916.  Kurt  H. 
Thoma,  '11,  was  appointed  visiting  den- 
tal surgeon,  Walter  Wade,  '14,  assbtant 
vbiting  dental  surgeon,  Ralph  C.  Curtis, 
'15,  assistant  vbiting  dental  surgeon.  — 
Second  Harvard  Unit,  The  following  men 
were  appointed  for  the  second  Harvard 
unit  to  the  Britbh  Hospital  in  France: 
Varaztad  H.  Kazanjian,  '05,  dental  sur- 
geon, Ferdinand  Brigham,  '15,  and 
Frank  H.  Cushman,  '15,  dental  sur- 
geons, Charles  F.  MacDonald,  Jr.,  '10, 
Robert  S.  Catheron,  '05,  John  F.  Dillon, 
'15,  dentbts.  —  Publications.  Julius  F. 
Hovestadt,  '09,  has  publbhed  a  valuable 
book  on  Principles  and  Technique  cf 
Crovm  and  Bridge  Work,  and  Kurt  H. 
Thoma,  '11,  a  valuable  woric  on  Oral 
AncBSthesia,  —  Research.  Great  oppor- 
tunity for  research  work  b  offered  by 
the  Harriet  N.  Lowell  Society,  which 
was  formed  in  1911  by  the  faculty  and 
students  of  the  Harvard  Dental  School. 
It  was  made  possible  by  a  bequest  of 
Miss  Harriet  N.  Lowell  who,  in  1907, 
left  to  the  school  a  sum  of  money,  the 
interest  of  which  was  to  be  used  each 
year  for  dental  research.  The  Research 
Society  b  made  up  of  graduates  and 
undergraduates  of  the  Harvard  Dental 
School.  At  the  annual  meetings,  certifi- 
cates of  fellowship  are  awarded  to  such 
Senior  and  graduate  members  as  have 
submitted  acceptable  original  laboratory 
or  literary  work.  During  the  past  year, 
the  following  graduates  have  been  carry- 
ing on  research  work:  Dr.  Lawrence  W. 
Baker  b  making  a  further  study  of  '*The 
Influence  of  the  Forces  of  Occlusion  on 
the  Development  of  the  Bones  of  the 
Skull,*'  the  preliminary  report  of  which 
was  publbhed  in  Items  of  Interest,  vol. 
xxxni,  no.  2,  Feb.,  1911.  Dr.  Kurt  H. 
Thoma,  '11,  has  done  histo-pathologi- 
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cal  work  in  preparation  for  his  paper, 
**Oral  Abscesses/*  which  he  read  before 
the  American  Academy  of  Dental  Sci- 
ence, and  which  was  published  in  the 
March  (1916)  number  of  the  Journal  cf 
the  Allied  Denial  Societies.  Dr.Thomais 
now  continuing  his  work  on  the  "Histo- 
logic-pathology  of  other  Tissues  of  the 
Mouth."  Mr.  H.  C.  Smith,  of  the  Chem- 
istry Department,  is  studying  the  '*  Phys- 
iological Effects  of  the  Mineral  Constit- 
uents of  Food."  Dr.  Fred  R.  Blumen- 
thal  has  submitted  a  paper,  "The  Evo- 
lution of  Mammalian  Dentition  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Primates  and 
Man."  Dr.  George  H.  Wright  b  working 
on  three  problems:  first,  **  A  Study  of  an 
Etiological  Factor  in  Trigeminal  Neu- 
ralgia"; second,  **  A  Classification  of  the 
Normal  Barriers  against  Disease  as 
found  in  Human  Teeth";  and  third,  "A 
Further  Study  of  the  Variations  in  Form 
of  the  MaxiUary  Antra."  Dean  E.  H. 
Smith  addressed  the  society  at  the  first 
meeting.  Prof.  William  U.  Potter  ad- 
dressed the  society  on  his  experiences  in 
Europe  during  the  war.  A  paper  was 
read  by  E.  L.  Drowne,  M.D.,  of  the 
"Relation  of  Intestinal  Stasb  to  Oral 
Conditions."  E.  H.  Horton,  from  the 
Peabody  Museum,  addressed  the  so- 
ciety March  9.  Hb  subject  was  "The 
Evolution  of  Human  Dentition  and  its 
Relation  to  the  Head  Form."  —  Person' 
als.  Dean  Eugene  H.  Smith  and  Prof. 
William  P.  Cooke  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Teachers 
held  in  Minneapolb,  Minn.,  Jan.  1^6-29, 
from  whence  they  proceeded  to  Chicago 
and  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Dental 
Faculty  Assocbtes  of  American  Univer- 
sities. The  four  years*  course  for  dental 
students  and  problems  of  higher  stan- 
dards of  dental  education  were  the  im- 
portant subjects  discussed.  They  also 
vbited  the  College  of  Dentbtry  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  the  North- 


western University  Dental  Sdiool  m 
Chicago.  In  April  there  was  a  special 
meeting  of  the  deans  of  the  Dental  Fac- 
ulties of  the  Assodation  of  American 
Universities  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  which 
Dean  Smith  attended.  An  important 
educational  question  was  discussed  with 
the  New  York  Regents  about  the  law  of 
the  State  of  New  York  which  restricts  the 
granting  of  dental  licenses  to  students 
who  have  spent  three  years  of  study  in  a 
dental  school,  regardless  of  their  other 
education.  Graduates  who  have  taken 
the  first  year  medical  course  and  then 
passed  into  the  dental  sdiool  for  two 
more  years  would  not  be  allowed  to  prac- 
tise in  New  York  according  to  thb  Uw. 
Dean  Smith  made  efforts  to  change  thb 
law  which  would  ezdude  many  good 
men. 

LITERARY    NOTES. 

S*  To  avoid  mioondervtaiidinK.  the  Editor 
beics  to  state  that  oopiee  of  books  by  or  about 
Harvard  men  should  be  sent  to  the  Maoazint 
if  a  review  is  desired.  In  no  other  way  can  a 
complete  register  of  Harvard  publications  be 
kept.  Writers  of  articles  in  prominent  periodi- 
cals are  also  requested  to  send  to  the  Editor 
copies,  or  at  least  the  titles  of  their  contribu- 
tions. Except  in  rare  oases,  space  will  not 
permit  mentk>n  of  oontributions  to  the  daily 


Volume  VI  of  The  Writings  qf  John 
Quincy  Adorns^  H.C.  1787,  covers  the 
years  1816-19  and  contains  unusually 
interesting  material,  public  and  po^onal. 
When  it  begins,  Adams  was  Minister  in 
London;  when  it  ends,  he  was  Secretary 
of  State  under  President  Monroe.  Polit- 
ical readjustments,  following  on  the  res- 
toration of  peace  and  the  downfall  of  Na- 
poleon, occupy  much  attention;  but 
Adams  was  a  person  of  such  varied 
tastes  that  he  records  many  miscellane- 
ous facts,  besides  opinions  on  books, 
writers,  historical  events,  and  the  bases 
of  life.  When  this  edition  is  completed 
and  indexed,  it  will  prove  a  quarry  for 
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all  sorts  of  readers.  Adams's  letter  to  his 
father  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  John  Adams 
may  stand  as  a  specimen  of  what  the  se- 
vere New  Englander  permitted  himself 
to  express  in  the  acutest  bereavement. 
Of  special  Harvard  interest  b  his  advice 
to  N.  W.  Boylston,  who  had  just  estab- 
lished the  Boylston  Prizes,  and  his  refer- 
ence to  McKean,  who  foUowed  Adams 
as  Boylston  Professor  of  Bhetoric.  Mr. 
W.  C.  Ford,  k  *07,  had  performed  his 
editorial  duties  with  his  customary  rare 
skill.  (Macmillan.  Cloth,  8vo,  $3.50 
per  vol.) 

The  anonymous  author  of  Religio 
Doctoris  presents  a  series  of  ethical  and 
philosophical  essays,  directed  primarily 
to  the  everyday  man,  unacquainted 
with  the  history  of  thought  and  with 
any  but  the  most  popular  ethical  the- 
ories. In  the  simple  and  untechnical 
language  of  the  four  essays,  he  discusses 
the  more  fundamental  problems  related 
to  thoughtful  living,  from  a  viewpoint 
always  fresh  and  stimulating  and  often 
original.  The  first  essay  deals  with  the 
rdation  of  philosophy  and  daily  life, 
and  proposes  the  basic  theory  that  the 
ethical  ideal  is  the  essential  foundation 
for  rational  and  moral  existence.  The 
remaining  chapters  consider,  in  turn,  the 
nature  of  explanation,  the  problem  of 
evil,  and  the  relation  of  happiness  and 
morality.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
rather  forbidding  title  of  the  book  is 
likely  to  prove  a  barrier  to  many  of  the 
readers  for  whom  it  is  especially  intend- 
ed. It  is  dedicated  to  President  Eliot. 
(Religio  Dodoris,  Meditaiioru  upon  Life 
and  Thought,  by  a  retired  college  presi- 
dent. Richard  S.  Badger,  Boston.) 

Two  rather  long  articles  have  left 
space  in  the  volume  of  Harvard  Studies 
this  year  only  for  some  **  Notes  on  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Centuries"  by  George 
W.  Robinson  and  ''Summaries  of  Dis- 
sertations for  Degree  of  Ph.D.  for  1914- 


15."  The  first  of  the  two  articles  en- 
titled  Quo  Modo  Aristophanes  Rem  Tern- 
poralem  in  Fabulia  Suis  TradaverU  is  an 
interesting  study,  in  readable  Latin,  of 
the  comic  poets'  treatment  of  the  unity 
of  time.  The  clear  arrangement  and 
careful  sunmiary  by  the  writer  of  each 
point  before  he  leaves  it  make  a  review 
of  this  article  unnecessary.  Equally  self- 
explanatory  is  The  Roman  Magietri  in 
the  Civil  and  Military  Service  of  the  Em- 
pire. Because  of  their  interest  and 
treatment  the  reader  will  not  regret  the 
amount  of  space  in  the  volume  occupied 
by  these  long  articles.  {Harvard  Studies 
in  Classical  Philology:  vol.  xxvi.  1915.) 
In  the  issue  of  March  22,  of  the  Fath- 
erland, was  published  an  article  of  which 
the  editor  says,  "the  Great  Conspiraqf 
Exposed  is  the  most  important  article 
that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  pub- 
lish." The  essay  "proves"  that  the  rea- 
son for  anti-German  sentiment  in  Amer- 
ica is  an  active  conspiracy  to  reunite  the 
United  States  with  England.  One  of  the 
arch  conspirators  b  Sindair  Kennedy, 
'07,  whose  book.  The  Pan-Angles,  is 
largely  quoted  and  misquoted.  Mr. 
Kennedy  has  answered,  in  an  open  letter 
to  the  editor  which  is  notable  for  its 
calm  statement  and  conclusive  disproof 
of  "the  most  important  article."  He 
points  out,  for  example,  that  Mr. 
Rhodes's  wiU,  in  establishing  the  Ox- 
ford scholarships,  states  as  part  of  their 
purpose  "to  encourage  in  the  students 
from  the  United  States  ...  an  attach- 
ment for  the  country  from  which  they 
have  spnmg,  etc."  (quoted  in  the  Fa- 
therland); and  that  a  spirit  of  fairness 
and  love  of  truth  might  have  suggested 
to  the  writer  to  finish  the  quotation, 
"but  without,  I  hoper  withdrawing 
them  or  their  sympathies  from  the  land 
of  their  adoption  or  birth,"  instead  of 
saying  merely  "etc."  He  also  points  out 
that  the  author  omits  any  mention  of 
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the  fifteen  Crerman  scfaoUn,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Empaot,  in  the  hope  of 
creating  good  feeling;  "a  good  under- 
standing between  England,  Gomany, 
and  the  United  States  will,"  says  Mr. 
Rhodes, "  secure  the  peace  of  the  world.*' 
The  Great  Conspiracy  falb  through  the 
monstrous  weight  of  its  own  untruth. 

A  book  whidi  created  some  excite- 
ment in  the  newspi^iers,  but  none  within 
the  University,  was  Harvard  Inside  Ovi, 
It  contained  rather  poor  caricatures  of 
some  of  the  Faculty  —  in  most  cases  it 
was  necessary  to  read  the  names  to 
recognize  the  individual  —  and  feebly 
humorous  remarks,  and  was  sold  at  a 
price  which  ought  to  have  made  the  two 
undergraduate  authors  ridi.  Some  day, 
perhaps,  a  genius  in  caricature  will  turn 
up  and  succeed  really  in  stirring  the 
academic  world  to  academic  wrath. 

R.  S.  Holland,  '00,  has  published  an- 
other Boy-Scout  book  entitled  The  Boy 
ScouU  cf  Snow  Shoe  Lodge  (Lippincott). 
It  is  a  healthy,  outdoor  story  whidi  will 
be  read  by  a  goodly  number  of  boys  who 
love  the  woods  and  winter  sports.  Any- 
thing that  helps  on  the  Boy-Scout  move- 
ment b  worth  while. 

Father  Payne,  published  anonymously 
by  Putnam,  is  supposed  by  many  to  be 
the  work  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson.  It  is  a 
story  without  any  plot,  the  story  of  the 
influence  on  diverse  characters  of  a  high- 
souled  man.  The  chapters  are  little 
essays,  often  charmingly  expressed,  and 
often  full  of  sound  ideas,  on  all  sorts 
of  subjects  —  "Cads  and  Pharisees," 
"Wrens  and  LiUes,"  "Homer,"  "Criti- 
dsm,"  and  many  more.  There  b  nothing 
in  the  book  that  is  particularly  original; 
there  is,  perhaps,  a  certain  lack  of  viril- 
ity (which  may  have  suggested  Mr.  Ben- 
son as  the  author) ;  there  is  always  sanity 
and  helpful  suggestiveness.  "Father" 
Payne  himself,  a  man  of  robust  phy- 
sique,  has   many   curiously   feminine 


traits,  yet  his  influence  is  toward  those 
tliingM  which  are  manly. 

Few  pamphlets  ever  issued  have 
caused  as  much  comment  in  the  press  all 
over  the  country  as  that  written  by 
Pres.  Eliot  and  put  out  by  the  General 
Education  Board.  In  it  is  discussed  at 
length  the  value  of  sense-training  for 
children,  and  the  schools  are  sharply  at- 
tached for  neglecting  just  this  part  of 
education.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
many  of  us  neither  see  nor  hear  much  of 
what  goes  on  around  us,  and  that  sense- 
training  in  youth  would  increase  both 
our  efficiency  and  our  happiness,  but  it 
is  hardly  fair  to  seize  on  the  pamphlet, 
as  some  radicals  have  done,  as  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  shopwork  as  against 
mathematics. 

A  useful  book  for  the  prospective 
investor  is  American  and  Foreiffn  Infed- 
ment  Bonds,  by  W.  L.  Raymond,  '99. 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Co.)  It  discusses  m 
some  detail  foreign  government  bonds, 
as  available  for  the  American  investor, 
bringing  the  treatment  down  to  the 
present  and  therefore  showing  the  effect 
on  probable  values  of  the  European  War. 
The  book  discusses,  also.  State,  rail- 
road, municipal,  and  industrial  bonds, 
always  from  the  point  of  view  of  one 
who  has  had  experience  in  buying  and 
selling.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
student  of  the  subject  the  book  can 
hardly  be  said  to  add  to  scientific  knowl- 
edge; but  it  was  written  for  the  ordi- 
nary man,  not  the  student,  and  it  is 
eminently  practicaL 

The  April  issue  of  the  Harvard  Law 
Review  is  "In  Cdebration  of  the  Sev- 
enty-fifth Birthday  of  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes."  It  contains  an  interesting 
article  on  the  "Constitutional  Opinions 
of  Justke  Holmes,"  by  Prof.  Frank- 
furter, and  articles  by  Sir  Frederick 
PoUodc,  J.  H.  Wigmore,  '83,  Morris  R. 
Cohen,  Ph.D.   '06,  Eugen  Ehrlidi.  of 
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Vienna,  Learned  Hand,  '93,  and  Dean 
Roscoe  Pound,  of  the  Law  School. 

On  May  11  the  Harvard  Advocate 
celebrated  its  50th  anniversary.  About 
75  past  and  present  editors  attended 
the  dinner  at  the  Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
in  Boston. 

Pamphlets  received:  Incamaium:  An 
E$$ay  in  Three  Parte,  by  A.  H.  Lloyd, 
•86.  University  of  Michigan.  This  essay, 
reprinted  from  the  American  Journal  qf 
Theology,  is  a  discussion  of  the  modem 
superstition  of  *'an  external  natural 
world,**  regarded  at  best  as  an  evU;  a 
plea  for  ''a  greater  intimacy  of  the  spir- 
itual with  the  natural***,  for  the  sub- 
stance of  ideals,  and  f6r  the  practical 
value  of  mystery.  —  The  Colorado  In- 
duttrial  Plan,  by  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  1916.  A  sincere  and  lucid  definition 
of  the  "Colorado  plan**  of  cooperation 
between  employers  and  employees,  re- 
printed from  the  AtlanHe  Monthly;  also 
speeches  made  by  Mr.  RockefeUer  in 
Colorado.  —  Report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mietion  on  Military  Education  and  Re^ 
serve.  (Boston:  Dec.  1916.)  A  sensible 
discussion,  based  on  published  evidence 
of  greater  or  less  value,  of  our  need  for 
greater  preparedness.  Many  will  feel 
that  the  report  does  not  go  far  enough 
in  its  recommendations.  —  Othello:  An 
Historical  and  Comparative  Study,  by  E. 
D.  Stoll,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota 
Studies  in  Language  and  Literature,  No.  2. 
A  human  and  interesting  study  of  the 
character  of  OtheUo  as  estimated  by 
various  students  of  Shakespeare,  and  as 
considered  in  the  light  of  dramatic  tradi- 
tion. —  Lock  Gates,  Chain  Finders,  and 
Lock  Entrance  Caissons  oj  the  Panama 
Canal,  by  Henry  Goldmark,  '78,  late 
Designing  Engineer  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission.  An  excellent,  fully 
illustrated,  technical  paper,  presented  at 
the  Engineering  Congress  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  Sept.,  1915.  —  Economized  Comr 


mercial  Spelling,  by  Henry  Holt,  LL.D., 
a  member  of  the  Overseers'  Committee 
to  visit  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 
A  paper  reprinted,  with  additions,  from 
the  Unpopular  Review.  It  urges  "re- 
formed spelling**  as  an  economy  that 
would  probably  amount  to  "hundreds 
of  millions  annuaUy.**  Among  the  "re- 
forms** advocated  are  "aprooch**  for 
"approach,**  "bax**  for  "badcs,**  "egd" 
for  "egged,**  and  "ofr**  for  "offer.*' 
Why  call  it  the  English  language?  —  An 
Opportunity  for  College  Fraternities,  by 
W.  G.  Read,  *09,  reprinted  from  School 
and  Society,  Sept.  25, 1915.  A  sane  and 
helpful  discussion  of  the  possibilities  of 
cooperation  between  groups  —  it  mat- 
ters not  whether  clubs  or  fraternities  — 
and  college  administrative  officers  for 
the  improvement  of  standards  and  the 
best  good  of  the  individual  student;  such 
cooperation  being  possible,  of  course, 
only  "  where  conditions  of  mutual  under- 
standing exist.**  —  A  Modem  School,  by 
Abraham  Flexner,  A.M.  '06.  (General 
Education  Board,  N.Y.,  1916).  A  vigor- 
ous plea  for  practical  education  which 
omits  everything  which  does  not  clearly 
serve  some  specific  purpose.  It  will 
please  many.  Those  who  still  love  the 
Classics  and  agree  with  a  good  part  of 
the  world  as  to  the  value  of  introducing 
children  to  the  greatest  monuments  of 
literature,  will  feel  that  this  modem 
school  may  possibly  increase  the  specific 
efficiency  of  the  pupil,  almost  as  much  as 
it  will  decrease  his  general  happiness  in 
later  life.  —  An  Old  Italian  Version  qf 
the  Legend  qf  Saint  Alexius,  by  Rudolph 
Altrocchi,  *08,  reprinted  from  the  Ao- 
mantic  Review.  This  is  the  first  publica- 
tion of  a  legend  found  in  a  volume  in  the 
Biblioteca  Riccardiana  in  Florence.  It  is 
a  scholarly  piece  of  editing.  —  Expert  (or 
Opinion)  Testimony  in  Rate  Valuation 
Cases,  by  John  H.  Gray,  '87,  reprinted 
from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Valuation 
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Congreit,  A  historical  oonsideratioii  of 
rules  of  evidence  with  practical  sugges- 
tions for  the  reform  of  procedure  in 
valuation  cases.  —  On  a  Possible  Causal 
Mechanism  for  Heave-Fatdt  Slipping  in 
the  California  Coast  Range  Region;  The 
Seismic  Prelude  to  the  1914  Eruption  of 
Mauna  Loa;  On  the  Earthquake  of  1868  in 
Hawaii;  The  Hawaiian  Volcano  Obser- 
valory;  On  the  Region  of  Origin  of  the 
Central  California  Earthquakes  of  July, 
August,  and  September,  1911;  by  H.  O. 
Wood,  *02.  These  pamphlets,  reprinted 
from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Seismological 
Society  of  America,  are  interesting  and 
able  technical  discussions  of  the  phencMn- 
ena  of  earthquakes  by  a  man  who  has 
been  for  several  years  associated  with  T. 
A.  Jaggar»  Jr.,  '93,  at  the  observation 
station  at  the  Volcano  of  BLilauea,  Hi^ 
waii.  —  The  Harvard  Medical  Sdu)ol  of 
China,  Inc.  The  fifth  annual  report  on 
the  splendid  work  being  done  by  this 
distant  institution.  It  proves  that  the 
School  continues  worthy  of  cordial  sup- 
port. —  The  Answer  and  Other  Poems,  by 
H.  P.  Dilworth.  (Privately  printed. 
Cambridge,  1915.)  Short  poems,  some- 
times memorable  in  phrasing,  which 
show  often  a  keen  appreciation  of  beauty 
and  a  fine  sensibility.  —  Ttoenty-Five 
iSotifwte,  by  C.  E.  Whitmore, '07.  (Priv- 
ately printed.  Cambridge,  1915.)  Not 
important  but  entirely  respectable  in 
craftsmanship.  Some  of  the  sonnets 
have  appeared  in  the  Transcript.  —  A 
Brief  Bibliography  of  Books  in  English, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  Relating  to  the 
Republics  Commonly  Called  Latin  Amerir 
can,  with  Comments,  by  P.  H.  Goldsmith. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1915.) 
The  author  has  produced  a  very  useful 
manual  of  reference  for  any  one  inter- 
ested in  the  Latin  American  countries. 
It  does  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive,  but 
covers  a  large  number  of  books,  giving  a 
short  critical  comment  on  each.  —  Can* 


cer  Commission  of  Harvard  University. 
Third  Annual  Report  (For  the  year 
ending  June  SO,  1915.)  —  A  Loan  Exhi- 
bition of  Early  Italian  Engravings.  Fogg 
Art  Museum.  (Cambridge:  Harvard 
University  Press,  1915.)  A  fuUy  iUus- 
traied  and  admirably  annotated  cata- 
logue of  a  distinguished  exhibition.  The 
book  is  useful  for  permanent  reference, 
and  is  a  credit,  as  was  the  exhibition  it- 
self, to  the  staff  of  the  Museum.  —  Laws 
and  Regulations  Regarding  the  Use  of 
Water  in  Pan-American  Countries,  by 
Rome  G.  Brown,  *M.  A  paper  read 
before  the  Second  Pan-American  Scien- 
tific Congress,  held  at  Washington  in 
December,  1915,  and  January,  1916. 

8HOBT   REVIEWS. 

The  Stewardship  of  Faith,  by  Kirsopp 
Lake,  Professor  of  Early  Christian 
Literature.  Lowell  Lectures  in 
1913-14.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  1915. 

One  of  Prof.  Lake's  colleagues  some- 
times refers  to  him  as  a  '*  belated  Pil- 
grim" because,  nearly  three  hundred 
years  after  Brewster  and  Bradford,  he 
came  to  New  England  from  Old  England 
by  way  of  Leyden.  Moreover,  he  has 
fitted  into  the  College  and  the  commun- 
ity as  into  a  place  exactly  cut  out  for  him 
from  the  beginning.  So  one  takes  up  his 
book  with  confident  expectation,  for  its 
theme  is  a  problem  of  adjustment  in  the 
art  of  which  he  has  proved  himself  a 
master. 

The  object  of  the  book  is  to  derive 
from  the  eariy  history  of  Christianity  a 
lesson  for  its  present  guidance.  In  the 
first  century  of  our  era,  Christianity  as  a 
Jewish  faith  entered  into  a  widely  differ- 
ent world  from  that  in  which  it  cnigi- 
nated,  and  not  only  survived  but  con- 
quered there.  Now,  after  so  many  cen- 
turies, it  finds  itself  again  in  a  new  w<^ld 
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of  human  thought  and  need  where  it 
must  domicile  itself  or  perish.  Perhaps 
the  same  method*  by  which  it  succeeded 
in  the  first  century  wUl  avaU  also  in  the 
twentieth.  Prof.  Lake  aims  to  show  that 
the  method  consisted  in  acknowledging 
plasticity  of  form  responsive  to  intellect- 
ual and  social  environment. 

Evidently,  the  idea  is  not  novel,  but 
the  precedent  is  calculated  to  remove 
prejudice,  and  the  modern  application  is 
exceptionally  thorough-going.  For  even 
those  who  theoretically  accept  the  prin- 
ciple usually  feel  obliged  to  make  a 
stand  at  one  or  another  point  in  the  proc- 
ess and  declare  that  to  go  further  would 
destroy  that  which  is  essential  and  there- 
fore must  be  inviolable.  Hence  it  is  de- 
cidedly worth  while  to  show,  as  Dr. 
Lake  has  done,  how  deep  and  radical 
was  the  change  in  Christianity  when  it 
passed  from  the  Jewish  into  the  Graeco- 
Roman  world.  The  original  form  of  the 
new  faith  is  described  as  consistently 
eschatological,  determined  by  apocalyp- 
tic Messianism.  But  when  this  was  car- 
ried out  into  the  Gentile  world  on  the 
powerful  stream  of  religious  influence 
then  flowing  from  East  to  West,  as  the 
political  current  was  running  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  it  was  necessarily  appre- 
hended by  converts  having  quite  diflFer- 
ent  interests  and  ideas.  The  Jew  was 
concerned  mainly  with  the  question 
what  he  must  do  to  be  safe  in  the  im- 
pending Messianic  crisis;  the  Greek, 
ignorant  of  Messianic  hopes  and  fears, 
longed  to  become  a  new  man  through 
some  mystical  process  of  regeneration 
that  he  might  enjoy  immortal  blessed- 
ness. Consequently  Christianity  was 
transformed  from  an  eschatological  into 
a  sacramental  religion  which,  through  its 
conflicts  with  heathenism,  Gnosticism, 
and  the  crude  thought  of  "uninstructed 
Christians,"  developed  into  Catholicism 
which,  forgetting  its  own  history,  in- 


voked the  authority  of  a  supernatural 
past  to  support  its  claim  of  finality  for 
the  future.  If,  then,  so  fundamental  a 
change  occurred  in  the  early  centuries, 
may  not  another,  equally  fundamental, 
occur  in  our  own  time  provided  we  clear- 
ly recognize  the  character  of  our  present 
forms  in  the  light  of  their  origin  and 
development? 

Dr.  Lake  is  weU  aware  that  certain 
particular  methods  of  adaptation  which 
were  employed  in  the  earlier  time  are  no 
longer  commendable,  nor  if  resorted  to 
would  they  prove  efifective.  Instead  of 
changing  form  to  meet  the  new  condi- 
tions, Christianity  in  fact  often  retained 
its  forms  but  charged  them  with  new 
meaning.  For  example,  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  originally  eschatological 
in  significance,  became  sacramental  and 
"the  Lord"  became  the  divine-human 
centre  of  a  sacramental  cult.  Although 
this  method  is  in  some  favor  nowadays. 
Dr.  Lake  shrinks  from  it  as  savoring  of 
inteUectual  dishonesty.  Yet,  he  himself 
seems  sometimes  to  approach  danger- 
ously near  the  pit  against  which  he  often 
warns  us.  For  example,  he  approves  the 
formula  of  two  natures  in  one  person  as  a 
reconciliation  between  the  facts  of  his- 
tory and  the  values  of  religion,  explain- 
ing it  by  the  presence  in  every  man  of 
two  elements  which  he  calls  the  human 
and  the  divine,  the  individualizing  and 
the  unifying,  quite  unmindful,  appar- 
ently, that  by  such  an  interpretation  he 
nullifies  that  uniqueness  of  Christ  which 
it  was  the  main  purpose  of  the  aYicient 
formula  to  declare.  Again,  he  interprets 
sacrament  as  a  recognition  of  spiritual 
quality  in  the  ordinary  events  and  proc- 
esses of  life,  whereas  the  sacrament 
hbtoricaUy  and  properly  denotes  that 
which  carries  a  potency  peculiarly  its 
own.  One  suspects  that,  in  such  matters, 
the  author's  suggestions  are  not  per- 
fectly in  harmony  with  his  principles. 
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However  this  may  be,  the  great  value 
of  the  book  lies  in  its  unconscious  dis- 
closure of  the  sort  of  man  a  theologian 
must  be  who  would  meet  the  present 
critical  situation.  The  author  shows 
himself  keenly  alive  to  existing  condi- 
tions, with  flashes  of  penetrating  insight 
into  the  meaning  of  contemporary 
events.  Every  page  also  reveals  the 
modesty  and  open-mindedness,  as  well 
as  the  learning  of  a  genuine  scholar. 
With  never  a  suggestion  of  pedantry,  the 
reader  is  everywhere  conscious  of  the 
light  but  sure  touch  of  a  master,  who 
deals  not  only  with  details  intellectually 
apprehended  but  also  with  values  sym- 
pathetically appreciated.  It  is  precisely 
this  power  of  sjrmpathetic  appreciation 
which  has  enabled  Dr.  Lake  to  adjust 
himself  so  promptly  and  perfectly  to  his 
new  environment  and  it  is  also  the  first 
and  most  imperative  prerequisite  for  the 
momentous  task  to  which  Dr.  Lake  sum- 
mons not  only  the  professional  theolo- 
gian but  also  every  thoughtful  Christian. 

The  Challenge  of  the  Future,  by  Roland 
G.  Usher,  *01.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co. 
Prof.  Usher  has  not  been  able  to  avoid 
the  somewhat  hectic  fascination  of  diplo- 
matic analysis.  Already  well  known  for 
his  two  admirable  works  on  Tudor  and 
Stuart  history,  he  has  turned  aside  from 
the  forbidding  path  of  laborious  research 
to  the  more  genial  highways  where  every 
man  is  as  good  as  his  neighbor,  because 
both  are,  for  the  most  part,  equally  ig- 
norant. Therefore  a  flat  contradiction  of 
the  airy  hypothesis  of  his  book  will  not 
be  possible  until,  perhaps  two  genera- 
tions from  now,  the  chancelleries  of 
Europe  yield  up  their  grim  secrets.  Still, 
as  Prof.  Usher  dramatically  says,  the 
future  is  indeed  challenging  us.  We  have 
to  survey  his  interpretation  of  its  chal- 
lenge. He  does  not  provide  us  with  any 


apparatus  eritieus;  "  the  logical  structure 
of  the  work  must  be  its  own  justifica- 
tion." So,  when  he  giyes  us  some  vague 
rumor  about  the  United  States  occupy- 
ing the  Philippines  as  the  trustees  of 
Great  Britain  (p.  265),  or  foreshadows  a 
possibility  that  South  America  will  inter- 
fere to  protect  the  Central  Republics 
from  the  aggression  of  the  American 
people  (p.  816),  or  makes  the  utterly 
amazing  assertion  (p.  118)  that  "behind 
the  present  European  policies  stand  sub- 
tle and  far-reaching  conceptions  trace- 
able to  Darwinism  and  the  MendeUan 
law,  to  the  study  of  diplomatics  and  of 
index-numbers,"  one  puts  aside,  among 
others,  the  fascinating  picture  of  Mr. 
Asquith  discussing  with  the  late  Sir 
Francis  Galton  the  quarrels  of  Prof. 
Karl  Pearson,  or  of  Mr.  Lk>yd  Gecffge 
arguing  the  nice  points  of  a  Burgundian 
charter  with  Dr.  R.  L.  Poole,  and  con- 
cludes that,  with  Prof.  Usher,  Clio  is 
veritably  a  muse,  and  that  at  all  costs 
the  story  she  has  to  tell  must  be  narrated 
in  high  color  and  deepened  shadows. 
We  are  not,  in  fact,  dealing  with  scien- 
tific history. 

America,  says  Prof.  Usher,  is  faced  by 
two  grave  dangers  —  the  one  distant, 
the  other  contingent.  The  danger  at 
hand  is  the  aggressive  position  in  the 
Pacific  occupied  by  the  United  States  by 
reason  of  its  ownership  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  That  highway  must  be  protected* 
and  its  protection  involves  preparedness. 
Yet  in  this  also  there  is  danger,  since  it 
may  involve  invasion  to  secure  the  ces- 
sion of  that  favored  position.  America 
need  not  expect  any  European  sympathy 
for  her  interests,  since  it  is  dear  that 
they  are  not  consistent  with  Ehiropean 
needs  and  have  excited,  when  stated  by 
President  Wilson,  not  only  suspicion  on 
the  Continent  of  America,  but  also  dis- 
trust in  Europe.  American  rights,  in 
fact,  are,  since  the  modern  world  is  an 
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interdependent  whole,  interpenetrated 
by  European  ambitions.  Against  these 
protection  has  to  be  sought  if  the  pros- 
perity essential  to  material,  moral,  and 
political  reform  is  to  continue.  Only 
armed  force  can  protect  that  prosperity. 
Yet  America  cannot  hope  for  isolation 
any  longer,  nor  is  that  policy  expedient. 
Clearly,  therefore,  some  foreign  alliance 
is  essential,  and  it  is  only  with  Great 
Britain  that  an  alliance  on  favorable 
terms  is  to  be  secured.  There  is  no  fun- 
damental clash  of  interest  between  the 
two  countries.  There  is  the  alliance  of 
blood.  Great  Britain  would  gain  a  cer- 
tain source  of  supplies,  and  a  safe  loca- 
tion for  its  investment.  America  would 
gain  the  aid  of  British  sea-power,  and 
thus  the  assurance  of  a  better  and  cheap- 
er merchant  marine  than  she  can  her- 
self provide.  American  interests  in  the 
Far  East  ought,  where  abnormal,  to  be 
abandoned;  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in  its 
literal  interpretation,  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible; over  Central  America  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  a  definite  control  ought 
to  be  preserved. 

Baldly  stated.  Prof.  Usher's  book  has, 
at  any  rate,  the  outstanding  merit  of  ar- 
guing a  fairly  obvious  thesis.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  war  has  altered  the  orient- 
ation of  the  world;  it  is  no  less  true  that 
sea-power  is  of  essential  importance; 
America  certainly  cannot  stand  alone; 
there  are  people  who  would  like  to  oc- 
cupy South  America;  there  b  a  natural 
harmony  of  interest  between  America 
and  Great  Britain  which  suggests  —  as 
the  New  Republic  has  so  ably  argued  — 
a  beneficial  alliance.  The  diflSculty  ex- 
perienced in  the  reading  of  this  book  is 
why  it  is  necessary  for  the  writer  (except 
as  a  problem  in  individual  psychology) 
to  develop  the  thesis  as  a  series  of  tense 
situations,  in  the  manner  of  a  certain  fa- 
mous character  in  fiction  who  loved  to 
make  the  flesh  of  his  hearers  creep  very 


hideously.  Prof.  Usher  really  has  some- 
thing very  simple  to  put  forward;  he 
would  be  more  effective  if  he  put  it  for- 
ward simply.  As  it  is,  he  gives  us  a  series 
of  heartrending  palpitations  for  which 
the  relief  of  final  understanding  is  hardly 
compensation.  We  require  something 
more  for  such  mountainous  labor  than 
the  mouse  that  has  become  too  honored 
by  the  lapse  of  time. 

Oermany  vs.  Civilization,  by  W.  R. 
Thayer,  *81.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co. 

If  any  one  has  supposed  Mr.  William 
Roscoe  Thayer  to  be  pro-German  in  his 
sentiments  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  read 
**  Germany  9«.  Civilization''  without  hav- 
ing his  confidence  in  that  supposition 
very  much  shaken.  Mr.  Thayer  goes  for 
Germany  with  a  hot  poker.  **  Notes  on 
the  Atrocious  War  "  is  the  sub-title  of  his 
book,  and  all  through  he  speaks  of  the 
war  as  the  Atrocious  War.  Mr.  Thayer 
rehearses  for  us  the  whole  case  against 
Germany  which  we  began  to  study  a 
year  ago  last  August,  and  of  which,  in 
the  course  of  six  weeks,  most  literate 
Americans  had  acquired  a  working 
knowledge. 

It  is  useful  to  have  the  points  of  this 
case  gathered  in  a  compact  and  readable 
volume  as  Mr.  Thayer  has  done  it.  His 
labors  began  last  November,  and  were 
stimulated  apparently  by  the  fear  that 
our  early  horror  of  the  German  outbreak 
and  the  spirit  behind  it,  had  grown  faint, 
and  needed  to  be  revived.  He  felt  that 
President  Wibon  had  been  too  mild  and 
had  neglected  to  give  to  the  country  the 
leadership  that  the  circumstances  de- 
manded, so  he  applied  himself  to  restate 
the  case,  as  a  means  of  arousing  his 
fellow  citizens  from  their  torpidity. 

He  has  made  a  rousing  book  and  one 
that  will  stay  on  the  war-bookshelf  after 
many  volumes  have  been  eliminated. 
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Both  its  matter  and  its  maimer  will  keep 
it  there.  Mr.Thayer  has  not  been  a  his- 
torian for  nothing.  He  is  a  judge  of  ma- 
terial and  knows  how  to  use  it.  And  he  is 
an  eloquent  and  searching  writer,  bring- 
ing to  such  a  task  as  this  much  service- 
able knowledge  of  modem  European  his- 
tory and  a  point  of  view  which  has  a 
lofty  spiritual  elevation. 

He  undertakes  **  to  trace  the  stages  by 
which  the  ancient  pagan  ideals  revived 
in  Prussia,  and  were  diffused  —  a  moral 
Prussic  acid  —  through  Germany."  He 
tells  of  the  Germans  that  were,  and  of 
the  old  German  ideals.  He  discloses  the 
background  of  the  German  mind,  and 
records  the  processes  by  which  the  teu- 
tonic traits  were  manipulated.  He  tells 
of  the  "Kaiser  and  Gott**  partnership; 
discusses  William  the  Peacemaker;  dis- 
cusses Kultur;  records  the  Prussianizing 
of  Germany;  tells  how  the  war  began; 
rehearses  the  crime  against  Belgium; 
gives  a  chapter  to  Mendacity,  another 
to  "Germanizing  America,'*  another  to 
"The  Shipwreck  of  Kultur,"  and  winds 
up  ^ith  a  discussion  of  "Despotism  or 
Democracy." 

It  is  an  eloquent  and  inspiring  book, 
wholesome  in  the  main,  and  admirably 
readable.  One  could  fill  pages  with 
striking  quotations  from  it.  Here  are 
some  fragments: 

No  plea  for  a  place  in  the  sun  can  jiistify  the 
cruelty  and  the  cunning  whidi  ita  attaining 
involves. 

The  Religion  of  Satan  it  a  thin  diaguiae 
for  brutality,  in  which  Man  at  the  touch  of 
the  Devil's  wand  is  metamorphosed  back  into 
his  Beast  Original. 

Gott  the  German  deity,  is  a  tribal  god,  made 
in  the  image  of  the  Germans  who  created  him. 

Wherever  we  test  it,  Kultur  breaks  down. 
No  modem  race  except  the  Germans  could 
have  invented  ii;  so  only  Germans  can  both 
use  it  and  glory  in  its  use.  It  is  like  the  harness 
of  steel  and  straps  that  a  cripple  has  to  wear: 
by  practice  he  learns  to  move  about  in  it  with 
ease:  but  though  he  be  a  giant  he  is  none  the 
less  a  cripple,  and  the  steel  and  straps  are  none 
the  less  a  harness. 

Under  whatever  name  Kultur  operates,  it 


tends  downward.  The  individual  who  thinks 
himself  a  Superman  la  likely  to  end  in  a  mad- 
house CM*  on  the  gallows:  the  nation,  de^xnic 
king,  or  hierarchy,  which  substitutes  its  own 
selfish  interests  for  humanity,  shtiU  itaelf  out 
from  humanity,  becomes  inhuman,  revives 
and  worships  standards  of  the  Beast,  and  heads 
straight  for  perdition. 

This  last  quotation  is  the  more  inter- 
esting at  this  writing  in  view  of  the  cen- 
sure which  President  WOson  has  incurred 
from  various  political  critics  for  saying 
that  our  country  "will  have  forgotten 
her  traditions.  Whenever  she  fights 
merely  for  herself  under  such  circum- 
stances it  will  show  that  she  has  forgot- 
ten to  fight  for  all  mankind."  Mr.  Wil- 
son has  been  reminded  that " humanity** 
b  not  his  present  job  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Thayer,  I  judge, 
would  hardly  say  so.  He  has  some  hard 
words  for  the  President  as  one  too  prone 
to  speak  instead  of  acting,  but  in  the 
matter  of  the  danger  of  substituting  sel- 
fish national  interests  for  humanity,  Mr. 
Thayer  and  Mr.  Wilson  seem  to  think 
alike. 

How  the  French  Boy  Leams  to  Write; 
a  Study  in  the  Teaching  of  the 
Mother  Tongue,  by  R.  W.  Brown, 
A.M.  '05,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 
Composition   in  Wabash    College; 
pp.  260.  Cambridge:  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  1915. 
Professor  Brown  has  made  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  the  equ^>ment  of 
an  army  more  remarkable  for  individ- 
ual  initiative  than  for  arms,  driU,  or 
tactics.    For  thirty  years  nothing  has 
been  more  taught  among  us  than  com- 
position, nor  more  variously,  nor  less 
consecutively.   The  revival  of  the  *80's, 
partly  a  revolt  from  years  of  inefficient- 
ly   applied    analysis,    was   mainly   an 
ardent  and  insufficiently  directed  pur- 
suit of  expression.     The  axiom   that 
we   must   learn   to   write   by  writing 
came  to  mean  in  practice  that  writing 
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is  sufficient  of  itself;  the  recovery  of 
the  idea  of  expression  as  vital  in  edu- 
cation led  too  many  teachers  to  as- 
sume that  this  device  of  education 
would  work  automatically.  Hence  we 
have  industriously  read  so  many  themes 
not  worth  reading  that  we  have  still 
to  answer  for  far  too  many  themes  not 
worth  writing.  Happily  even  reams  of 
futility  have  not  destroyed  our  faith  in 
the  value  of  expression;  but  no  less  hap- 
pily we  have  been  driven  by  criticism  to 
face  the  necessity  of  teaching  expression 
consecutively.  That  much  of  the  criti- 
cism has  been  ill  informed,  or  ill  natured» 
or  even  mistaken,  should  not  leave  us 
the  less  ready  to  admit  that  we  have 
much  to  learn  in  method.  To  say  that 
method  should  not  be  formality  is  only 
to  say  that  method  should  not  be  bad; 
it  implicitly  admits  the  fundamental 
flaw  —  a  flaw  deeper  than  any  touched 
by  our  critics  —  that  our  method  is 
sometimes  sound,  sometimes  superficial, 
sometimes  random,  sometimes  novel, 
often  temporarily  stimulating,  but 
above  all  astonishingly  meagre  and 
tentative. 

How  many  teachers  of  composition 
have  as  a  practically  available  fund  the 
experience  of  even  their  contemporaries 
in  the  practical  matter  of  assignments? 
Which  assignments  are  fruitful,  for  what 
purpose,  with  what  emphasis,  with  what 
frequency,  and  above  all  for  what  age 
and  in  what  order,  many  a  tyro  is  still 
left  to  learn  of  his  first  classes.  That 
both  he  and  his  classes  will  often  blunder 
into  profitable  paths  b,  doubtless,  evi- 
dence of  the  perennial  vitality  of  the 
subject;  but  it  is  small  defence  against 
wasteful  groping.  Of  what  lies  behind 
our  contemporaries,  of  the  experience 
of  centuries,  many  teachers  of  composi- 
tion seem  quite  unaware.  No  form  of 
education  has  a  history  longer  or  more 
continuous.    How  little  this  history  is 


known  may  be  seen  in  our  enthusiastic 
proposal  and  acceptance  of  new  methods 
that  are  centuries  old.  A  method  is  not, 
of  course,  good  for  us  today  because  it 
is  old;  what  is  pathetic  is  that  our  edu- 
cational past  is  not  known.  Experiment 
we  are  likely  to  need  always.  Our  pres- 
ent experiments  with  oral  composition, 
t<x  instance,  and  with  both  oral  and 
written  composition  for  those  Americans 
whose  native  tongue  is  not  English,  are 
significant  studies  in  adaptation.  But 
experiment  that  blindly  repeats  expe- 
rience, instead  of  starting  from  it,  is 
hardly  worthy  of  the  name.  Our  very  dis- 
sociation of  the  terms  rhetoric  and  com- 
position hints  that  the  former  is  a  branch 
of  archiBology.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
many  teachers  know  rhetoric  only  as 
rhetorical.  This  false  and  narrow  con- 
ception of  a  whole  body  of  pedagogical 
experience  may  explain  much  of  our  un- 
certainty. Not  many  years  ago  the  pop- 
ular cry  was  "less  rhetoric  and  more 
composition."  The  cry  was  warranted 
—  by  the  misinterpretation  of  rhetoric. 
Since  then  we  have  learned  that  the 
chief  need  of  our  teachers  of  composition 
is  an  approved  and  sufficient  rhetoric 

Professor  Brown  has  interpreted  a 
consistent  body  of  rhetoric,  thoroughly 
modem  in  application,  soundly  devel- 
oped by  consecutive  adaptations  of 
a  great  tradition.  Of  this  tradition, 
though  he  shows  himself  sufficiently 
aware  of  it,  he  wisely  says  little;  for  one 
of  the  striking  excellences  of  his  book  is 
its  singleness.  Without  display  of  erudi- 
tion or  any  other  intrusion  of  himself,  he 
has  kept  to  the  important  task  of  in- 
terpretmg  the  significance  of  present 
French  practice.  The  result  is  a  singu- 
larly compact  and  lucid  exposition.  We 
find  what  we  seek;  we  find  it  in  its 
place;  and  we  find  it  suggestive.  This 
contribution  is  none  the  less  original 
because  of  some  previous  studies;   for 
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the  educational  scope  and  meaning  of 
the  French  teaching  (A  composition  have 
no  other  single  interpretation  in  Eng- 
lish. The  survey  of  the  English  Board 
of  Education  is  valuable  almost  entirely 
as  an  assemblage  of  facts;  Hartog's 
study  deals  with  adaptations  to  British 
schools;  Young*s  essay,  though  sugges- 
tive, makes  no  attempt  at  extensive  dis- 
cussion. All  these,  and  Farrington*s  ex- 
cellent general  works  on  French  primary 
and  secondary  schools.  Professor  Brown 
has  used,  and  of  course  many  Fk^nch 
sources;  but  they  have  been  merely  pre- 
paratory to  his  first-hand  observation. 
He  has  observed,  not  merely  seen. 
Doubtless  his  best  preparation  was  his 
own  experience  as  a  teacher;  for  he  has 
discerned  teaching  values  and  inter- 
preted not  only  courses,  but  teachers. 
Programs  and  instructions,  presented 
fuUy,  have  their  significances  illumin- 
ated by  sympathetic  understanding. 
Educational  surveys  of  this  quality  are 
'  not  so  easy  nor  so  common  as  to  make  us 
the  less  grateful  that  this  one  has  been 
done  by  a  teacher  with  so  strong  a  sense 
of  his  profession. 

His  applications  to  our  own  case  Pro- 
fessor Brown  confines  to  a  few  sugges- 
tive generalizations.  That  others  will 
occur  to  his  readers  means  that  his 
method  lets  the  French  speak  for  them- 
selves. To  one  who  has  taught  com- 
position long  enough  to  rejoice  in  its 
educational  scope,  the  French  experience 
confirms  a  faith  in  certain  large  princi- 
ples. Most  obviously  it  demonstrates 
that  system  for  the  teacher  and  progress 
for  the  student  mean  consecutiveness.  It 
shows  no  less  clearly  that  correctness, 
about  which  we  talk  much  and,  with 
equal  impatience,  do  little,  begins  early, 
is  not  separable,  and  is  helpful,  not  hos- 
tile, to  expressiveness.  It  reveals  corre- 
lation as  fundamentally  the  relation  of 
language  studies  to  experience,  which 
includes  reading,  from  the  early  grades 


up  into  the  college.  It  reminds  us  that 
the  study  of  composition,  for  its  immedi- 
ate ends  and  for  the  sake  of  all  study  of 
literature,  should  add  to  its  rhetoric 
poetic  Finally  it  urges  upon  school  and 
college  alike  that  the  teaching  of  com- 
position be  mainly,  not  analytical,  much 
less  merely  corrective,  but  promotive. 
If  Professor  Brown  has  not  urged  these 
particular  inductions,  he  has  induced 
them  in  his  reviewer.  And  he  should  in- 
duce others,  general  and  specific;  for  his 
book  should  be  read  by  every  teadier 
of  EngHsh. 

ArtUU  and  Thinkers,  by  L.  W.  Flaocus, 
Ph.D.  '04,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  1916. 
The  author  presents  in  this  book  a 
series  of  essays  on  Rodin,  Maeterlinck, 
Wagner,  Hegel,  Tolstoy,  and  Nietzsche, 
in  which  the  philosophers  to  a  certain 
extent  counterbalance  the  artists.  In- 
deed, the  author  devdops  in  the  Intro- 
duction the  idea  that  the  activities  of 
the  two  interpenetrate  each  other,  and 
that  he  intends  to  study  them  in  that 
relation.  But  one  is  baffled  by  the  state- 
ment that  '*  the  true  value  of  thought  for 
art  seems  to  me  to  dq)end  on  its  indirect- 
ness and  emotional  suggestiveness;  they 
make  you  fed  the  thrust  of  the  universe; 
back  of  the  artist's  earnestness  there 
must  be  a  certain  freedom  of  playfulness, 
just  as  there  must  be  a  certain  earnest- 
ness back  of  the  playfulness  of  the  phi- 
losopher; downrightness  and  eagerness 
to  solve  problems  have  spoiled  many  a 
play  and  novd"  (p.  9).  It  is  Mr.  Flac- 
cus's  indirectness  and  emotional  suggest- 
iveness that  lie  at  the  basis  of  his  val- 
uation of  both  the  thinker  and  artist, 
hence  he  abhors  the  "gritty  admixture'* 
which  is  found  in  the  works  of  Hegd, 
Wagner,  Nietzsche,  Buskin,  and  Tol- 
stoy, and  prefers  the  attitude  of  Maeter- 
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linck  who  "ignores  the  social  and  cul- 
tural relations  of  art"  (p.  87).  What  he 
really  admires  in  Maeterlinck  is  the 
"graphic  and  decorative  toudi  in  his  de- 
scriptions of  the  world  without,'*  and  his 
"atmospheric  method"  of  the  world 
within,  which  gives  hb  men  and  women 
"the  blurred  unreality  of  figures  in  a  fog 
—  one  gets  a  sense  of  faltering  lines,  of 
insecure  distances,  and  of  a  merging  of 
greys  and  blacks,  which  produce  weird 
and  monotonous  imaginative  effects" 
(p.  45).  It  is  quite  dear  that  Mr.  Flac- 
cus  b  a  symbolbt,  that  he  advocates  a 
"decorative"  or  "atmospheric"  philos- 
ophy, which  revels  in  haze  and  mbt,  the 
abode  of  the  initiated  devotees  of  "the 
elusive  art  of  Maeterlinck  and  Baude- 
laire" (p.  141),  and  that  he  is,  in  matters 
of  art,  a  disciple  of  Bergson  who  admires 
Maeterlinck's  Han  vital.  If  Mr.  Flaccus 
openly  confessed  hb  predilection  for  the 
"atmospheric,"  those  of  hb  readers  who 
differed  from  him  or  wished  to  be  in- 
structed objectively  could  lay  his  book 
aside,  without  any  feeling  of  provocation, 
though  of  positive  dissent.  But  every- 
thing b  so  tainted  by  the  method  of  the 
symbolic  doctrinaire  that  one  hardly 
perceives  the  violent  dbtortions  which 
Rodin  and  Tobtoy  have  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  author. 

Quoting  the  trite  statement  about  the 
change  in  Tolstoy's  life  caused  by  hb  My 
CoT^ession,  and  about  the  harm  which 
conversion  causes  the  arti^  Mr.  Flac- 
cus at  once  prejudices  hb  case  by  stamp- 
ing Tolstoy's  What  is  Art?  as  erratic, 
because  of  hb  mbjodgment  of  Shakes- 
peare, Maeterlinck,  Baudelaire,  etc.,  and 
because  "  he  could  not  enjoy  verse  and 
its  music,  and  so  misjudged  the  symbol- 
bU  utterly"  (p.  142).  One  would  think 
that,  to  disprove  Tolstoy's  views,  Mr. 
Flaccus  would  dissect  them,  as  they  are 
represented  in  hb  mature  and  significant 
What  is  Art?  But  no,  hb  essay  on  Mau- 


passant which  precedes  that  work  by  a 
dozen  years  b  quoted  instead,  with  the 
four  art  tests  in  the  inverse  order  of  their 
importance.  The  moral  relation  thus 
appears  as  the  least  important  though 
"the  one  most  heavily  staked."  The 
few  quotations  from  the  larger  work  are 
so  chosen  as  still  further  to  weaken  hb 
cultural  theory  of  art.  The  religious  de- 
mands of  art  are  put  completely  in  the 
background,  so  as  to  "find  a  place  for 
the  subjective,  the  complex,  the  elusive, 
the  abnormal,"  by  which  the  art  "b  all 
the  richer  for  a  Maeterlinck  or  a  Baude- 
laire" (p.  158).  Mr.  Flaccus  b  not  even 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  great  Russian 
artbts  have  subscribed  to  every  word  of 
Tobtoy's  views,  that  Antokobki's  criti- 
cbm  of  Whai  is  Art  f  b  one  long  paean, 
and  that  Vereshchagin's  activity  b  an 
attempt  to  carry  out  the  precepts  of 
Tobtoy,  whom  he  even  preceded  in  hb 
religious  fervor,  as  one  may  see  from  hb 
several  essays.  Worse  than  that,  Ro- 
din's own  conception  of  art  has  been  so 
warped  by  Mr.  Flaccus  as  to  make  hb 
religious  conviction  appear  as  some- 
thing accidental  and  unnecessary.  He 
says  that  Rodin  b  a  symbolbt  (p.  29), 
but  that  the  word  b  here  used  in  an  en- 
tirely different  sense  from  which  it  can 
be  applied  to  Maeterlinck  b  obvious 
from  the  words  of  Rodin,  who  identifies 
that  ^jrmbolbm  with  religion,  for  "if  re- 
ligion did  not  exist  I  should  have  to 
invent  it;  true  artbts  are  in  short  the 
most  religious  of  men"  (p.  29).  When 
Rodin  touches  Tobtoy  he  becomes  truly 
great.  Instead  of  expatiating  on  thb 
important  relation,  the  author  says  that 
"thb  fluid,  natural  symbolism  Rodin 
joins  to  a  strong  and  accurate  tech- 
nique" (p.  86),  as  though  thb  were  the 
most  important  aspect  of  hb  art. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  extracts 
that  unless  one  b  a  symbolbt  one  will 
not  gain  any  comfort  from  the  "decora- 
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live'*  aspect  of  art  and  philosophy,  as 
advocated  by  Mr.  Flaccus.  To  one  who 
makes  serious  demands  upon  the  thinker 
and  artist  the  book  must  remain  a  dis- 
appointment. 

New  Homes  Under  Old  Roofs.   By  J.  S. 

Seabury,  *04.  New  York:  Frederick  A. 

Stokes  Co. 

Any  book  treating  of  the  subject  to 
which  this  volume  is  devoted  should  be 
welcome,  provided  the  author  has  put 
into  his  task  the  earnest  thought  that  is 
necessary  and  drawn  from  this  a  result 
that  meets  the  denuinds  both  of  practica« 
bility  and  popular  interest.  Mr.  Seabury 
is  manifestly  treating  a  subject  that  has 
a  real  fascination  for  him  and  hb  earnest 
effort  has  given  us  a  book  of  real  value. 
In  how  satisfactory  a  manner  the  old 
house  of  our  forefathers,  here  in  New 
England,  may  be  adapted  to  modem 
needs  is  surprising  to  many  who  have 
made  the  experiment.  Given  really  good 
proportion,  which  most  of  these  old 
houses  fortunately  had,  and  a  fair  state 
of  preservation,  the  task  of  the  recon- 
structor  b  likely  to  be  very  successful. 
Mr.  Seabury *s  preamble  is  interesting  in 
that  it  classifies  the  several  distinct  types 
in  a  clear  concise  manner.  It  has  evidently 
been  the  author's  intention,  however,  to 
lay  stress  not  so  much  upon  this  part  of 
his  work  &s  upon  the  many  photographic 
reproductions  that  he  has  shown.  Each 
of  these  is  given  a  page  to  itself  and  b 
concisely  described  and  criticized.  One 
page  b  given  to  the  house  in  its  former 
state.  Opposite  b  a  page  devoted  to  the 
reconstruction.  These  examples  —  all 
of  them  taken  from  that  very  interesting 
and  prolific  source  —  the  dbtrict  of 
Massachusetts  which  lies  in  the  semi- 
circle which  might  be  drawn  from  Dux- 
bury  to  Beveriy  Farms,  by  way  of  Ded- 
ham,  Framingham,  Sudbury,  Wayland, 
Weston,  Concord,  and  including  Tops- 


field  and  Hamilton,  are  wdl  chostii,  weD 
compared  and  beautifully  r^roduced. 
No  more  charming  photographs  on  thb 
subject,  giving  as  they  do  the  impres- 
sion of  both  house  and  site  at  one  glance, 
have  ever  been  given  us.  Most  of  them 
are  the  work  of  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Cutting. 
The  chief  value  of  the  book  lies  in  the  au- 
thor's ingenious  method  of  comparison. 
He  has  very  wisely  refrained  from  an 
exposition  of  what  should  or  should  not 
have  been  done  in  particular  cases,  nor 
does  he  indulge  in  a  catalogue  of  rules 
that  should  apply  to  particular  types  of 
houses.  He  teUs  us  that  the  charm  of  the 
finbhed  house  often  lies  in  the  solution 
of  the  individual  problem  and  how  true 
thb  b  can  readily  be  seen  from  the  dif- 
ferent examples  that  he  shows.  "The 
more  thoroughly  we  knowtheold  house," 
he  says,  "the  better  prepared  we  will  be 
to  handle  it  in  its  proper  manner." 
Here  b  a  thoroughly  sensible  and  pleas- 
ant way  of  treating  a  subject  which  for 
all  of  us  —  owners,  architects,  builders, 
real-estate  dealers  or  whatever  we  are, 
has  a  meaning. 

The  Federal  Executive,  by  J.  P.  Hill. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1916. 
The  growth  of  the  United  SUtes.  with 
its  varied  population,  coupled  with  the 
immense  expansion  of  the  intricate  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  has  brought  about 
a  situation  that  has  caused  the  world  to 
wonder  how  the  Constitution  —  a  writ- 
ten document  —  could  be  stretched  to 
meet  the  present  requirements  of  a  gov- 
ernment under  it.  Mr.  Hill,  in  hb  book. 
The  Federal  Executive,  gives  a  very  de- 
tailed account  of  the  growth  of  the  pow- 
ers assumed  by  the  President  and  the 
various  departments  —  powers  that  in 
many  cases  have  had  to  be  assumed  in 
order  to  conduct  the  necessary  daily 
business  of  the  country.  By  the  "Fed- 
eral Executive*'  Mr.  Hill  means  the 
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President  and  his  various  arms,  the  ten 
executive  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment—  the  departments  being  merely 
the  method  of  executing  business  by  the 
President  A  "strict  constructionist," 
such  as  Mr.  Hill  evidently  feds  one 
should  not  be,  has  reason  to  feel  that 
^ith  the  latitude  assumed  away  from 
the  Constitution  in  the  powers  the  va- 
rious departments  now  exercise,  the  limits 
of  States*  rights  are  being  trodden  down. 
Properly,  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
bounds  of  the  Constitution  have  had  to 
be  overstepped  by  federal  legislation  and 
by  powers  assumed  by  the  Executive, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  every  one 
will  agree  with  Mr.  Hill  when  he  says, 
**  the  Nation  no  longer  fears  the  power  of 
the  President.*'  Much  Federal  legisla- 
tion is  still  necessary  properly  to  con- 
duct the  great  variety  of  business  of  the 
country,  but  many  would  prefer  to  have 
this  business  conducted  through  legisla- 
tion rather  than  through  the  pow<ir  now 
used  by  the  President  and  the  various 
departments.  As  Mr.  Hill  justly  says, 
"before  the  repeal  of  *The  Tenure  of 
Office  Act,*  Congress  was  the  dominating 
element  in  National  Government;  to- 
day the  President  is  the  dominating  in- 
fluence,** —  owing  to  his  power  of  ap- 
pointing the  members  of  his  Cabinet, 
who  are  the  heads  of  the  various  depart- 
ments that  carry  on  with  him  so  much  of 
the  business  of  the  Government.  Each 
of  the  ten  departments  is  taken  up  by 
Mr.  Hill  after  he  has  elaborated  the 
power  of  the  President,  their  origin 
traced,  the  laws  bringing  them  into  ex- 
istence quoted,  and  then  the  detail  of 
their  business  described  and  examined  at 
considerable  length.  For  the  general 
reader,  the  account  of  the  growth  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  from  the  simple 
advisory  capacity  of  the  Attorney- 
General  to  the  present  complicated 
place  that  Department  takes  in  all  our 


life,  is  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
power  the  various  executives  now  have 
in  their  handfi.  Further  than  this,  the 
book  will  appeal  chiefly  to  the  student 
(and  an  excellent  textbook  it  would 
make),  as  it  is  not  a  brilliantly  written, 
though  thorough  book.  It  is  timely  and 
useful,  as  it  is  essential  that  students  of 
American  life  and  hopes  should  realize 
how  much  power  the  President  has  had 
to  assume  and  how  far  we  are  from  the 
original  idea  of  our  Government.  Neces- 
sarily the  original  idea  has  had  to  be 
modified,  but  it  was  such  a  wonderful 
idea  that  this  book  shows  the  danger 
of  departing  too  far  from  it. 

The  Supernatural  in  Tragedy,  by  C.  E. 

Whitmore.     Cambridge:    Harvard 

University  Press,  1915. 
In  thb  revised  doctoral  dissertation 
the  author  declares  his  purpose  to  be 
the  survey  of  "those  periods  in  which 
examples  of  the  supernatural  in  tragic 
drama  are  most  numerous,  in  order  to 
determine  what  the  particular  contribu- 
tion of  each  case  is,  and  thus  secure  data 
from  which  general  conclusions  may 
perhaps  be  drawn.**  After  outlining  the 
limits  of  his  subject  and  supplying  fun- 
damental definitions.  Dr.  Whitmore 
goes  on  to  say,  at  the  end  of  his  introduc- 
tion, "I  hope  to  reveal  a  fundamental 
unity  in  the  relation  of  the  supernatural 
to  tragedy  . .  .  and  to  show  an  inti- 
mate connection  between  the  highest  re- 
sults of  such  manifestations  and  the  su- 
pernatural itself.**  In  the  main  body 
of  the  discussion  he  considers  the  Greek 
drama,  Seneca,  mediaeval  sacred  drama, 
the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  the  Elizabeth- 
an age,  and  certain  modem  aspects, 
particularly  what  he  calls  the  "modem 
revival.*'  In  conclusion  Dr.  Whitmore 
endeavors  to  explain  what  he  feeb  is  a 
"necessary  connection"  between  the 
supernatural   and   tragedy.     Let  him 
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speak  for  himaelf:  "We  must  agree  that 
tragedy  is  the  fonn  of  drama  which 
seeks  to  penetrate  as  far  as  possible  into 
the  mystery  of  existence,  and  to  reveal 
the  secret  somx^es  of  human  action.  It 
is  inevitable  that  this  should  involve 
some  opinion  of  those  forces  beyond 
man  of  whose  existence,  however  to  be 
conceived,  we  must  be  conscious.  But 
such  forces  are  precisely  what  we  under- 
stand by  the  supernatural,  taken  in  its 
widest  and  also  its  deepest  sense.  When 
a  writer  has  penetrated  to  the  very  verge 
of  human  existence,  he  must  confront 
the  question.  What  lies  beyond?  and  it  is 
in  some  aspect  of  the  supernatural  that 
he  will  find  whatever  answer  he  chooses 
to  give."  The  upshot  of  his  argument  is 
that  the  supernatural  is  necessary  to 
**the  most  perfect  expression  of  the 
tragic  spirit  in  drama."  Most  of  us  will 
■  feel  that  Dr.  Whitmore  goes  entirely 
too  far  in  formulating  such  a  thesis. 
Who  shall  say  that  (Mhello  and  Lear, 
without  supernatural  elements,  are  in- 
ferior to  Hamlet  and  Macbeth,  with  such 
elements?  Some  of  us,  furthermore, 
would  not  consider  Hamlet  without  the 
ghost  as  unthinkable  as  Hamlet  without 
the  Prince  himsdf .  And  why  does  the 
author  completely  ignore  French  dassi- 
cal  tragedy?  Would  it  become  "great" 
by  the  injection  of  some  of  this  "neces- 
sary" element  or  is  it  hopeless  anyhow? 
This  fundamental  objection  aside,  we 
may  commend  Dr.  Whitmore  for  a  care- 
ful and  workmanlike  investigation.  He 
points  out  that  "Greek  tragedy  was 
forced  by  the  circumstances  of  its  origm 
to  enstage  the  action  of  supernatural 
forces";  and  that  "the  proper  presenta- 
tion of  the  mortals  is  necessary  to  the 
artistic  use  of  the  supernatural."  These 
are  two  of  his  most  valuable  condu- 
sions.  All  in  all,  he  has  given  us  a  thor- 
oughly readable  contribution  to  the 
study  of  tragedy. 


The  American  College.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
The  American  College  consists  of  a 
series  of  eleven  papers  read  by  leading 
educators  of  today  at  the  celebration  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  Allegheny  College,  whose  President, 
W.  H.  Crawford,  has  written  an  intei^ 
esting  introduction  "to  indicate  the 
general  scope  and  spirit  of  the  papers 
presented,  and  to  whet  the  appetite  of 
the  reader  for  what  follows."  Not  so 
much  the  history  and  development  of  the 
college  in  this  country  as  its  program, 
curriculum,  achievements,  proent  sta- 
tus, and  probable  future  comprise  the 
list  of  subjects  on  which  these  artides 
were  written.  The  men  who  delivered 
them  (each  of  whom  was  urged  to  esr 
press  his  thoughts  fredy,  frankly  and 
openly)  were  chosen  with  a  view  to  the 
authority  with  which  they  could  speak 
on  the  subject  allotted  to  them.  The 
first  was  read  by  Pres.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce, 
of  Brown  University,  whose  subject  is 
"The  Aim  and  Scope  of  the  New  Eng- 
land College,"  which  institution  he 
shows  to  have  been  bom  of  the  Christian 
faith,  with  the  primary  aim  to  equip  men 
for  their  life  work.  He  points  out  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  present  unofficial  rdation 
between  church  and  college  orer  the  for- 
mer parodiial  influence  over  the  college. 
Prof.  Paul  Shorey,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  emphasizes  the  important  posi- 
tion of  the  languages  and  fiteraturea, 
whidi  he  regards  as  interrelated  and  in- 
terdependent, m  the  college  curriculum. 
Dean  C.  H.  Haskins,  of  Harvard,  dis- 
cusses the  place  of  the  Newer  Humani- 
ties in  the  college  program,  a  group  in- 
duding  economics,  political  science,  and 
sociology,  which  are  concOTied  with  or- 
ganized sodety,  and  especially  with  the 
State.  The  importance  of  physical  and 
natural  sdences  is  considered  by  Prof.  E. 
G.  Conklin,  of  Princeton;  the  college  at 
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a  preparaUon  for  professional  study  and 
for  practical  affairs  is  aUy  treated  by 
Pres.  Rush  Rhees,  of  the  University  of 
Rochester,  and  Pres.  C.  F.  Thwing,  of 
Western  Reserve;  John  H.  Flnley,  Presi- 
dent of  New  York  State  University, 
speaks  of  the  present  status  and  prob- 
able future  of  the  Eastern  college;  the 
coQege  in  the  South  is  the  subject  of 
Pres.  W.  P.  Few  of  Trinity  CoUege;  Pres. 
W.  F.  Sk)cum,  of  Colorado  College, 
writes  <A  the  college  in  the  West;  Pres. 
Alexander  Meiklejohn,  of  Amherst,  dis- 
cusses the  function  of  the  college  as  dis- 
tinct from  all  other  institutions  of  learn- 
ing: and  Commissioner  Philander  P. 
Claxton,  •f  the  Bureau  of  Education  at 
Washington,  writes  on  '*The  American 
College  in  the  Life  of  the  American 
People."  It  is  a  book  well  worth  reading 
because  of  its  range  of  subjects  and  the 
authority  of  those  who  contribute. 

Roadside  OHmpses  of  the  War,  by  Arthur 
Swcetser,  *11,  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co. 
The  book  b  undeniably  vivid.  It  is 
personal  narrative,  rather  than  descrip- 
tion or  estimate.  It  contains  a  multitude 
of  thrilling  experiences,  and,  since  the 
author  had  the  experiences,  it  is  inevit- 
able that  he  should  have  written  about 
them.  But  he  ought  never  to  have  had 
them.  The  war  is  a  stupendous  tragedy 
for  the  wretched  people  who  are  engaged 
in  the  struggle.  Irresponsible  Americans, 
reporters  or  otherwise,  who  go  blunder- 
ing about  on  the  edges  of  battles  because 
of  morbid  curiosity;  who  interfere  with 
the  real  work  that  is  being  done;  who 
drink  to  the  Kaiser  one  day,  and  cry 
"Vive  la  Prance"  the  next,  both  to 
avoid  being  shot;  who  insist  on  going 
where  they  are  not  wanted  and  where 
they  have  been  ordered  not  to  go,  —  de- 
serve to  be  shot.  There  is  the  story  of  an 
American  who  forced  his  way  up  to  the 


reserve  lines  and  gave  as  his  excuse  that 
he  wanted  to  see  things.  "Very  well," 
said  the  officer  who  arrested  him,  "you 
shall  see  things";  and  he  put  the  prying 
individual  into  the  trenches  and  kept 
him  there  a  week.  Mr.  Sweetser  was  not 
put  into  the  trenches.  He  thought  him- 
self in  danger  of  being  shot  as  a  spy,  and 
he  was  evidently  a  nuisance.  All  that 
did  not  matter,  since  he  was  not  shot; 
and  of  course,  since  he  was  an  American, 
he  thought  that  he  deserved  every  pos- 
sible consideration.  In  war-time  he 
showed  as  reckless  a  disregard  of  other 
people*s  rights  as  the  proverbial  German 
tourist  shows  in  times  of  peace.  The 
author,  not  the  war,  is  the  subject  of  the 
book;  and  if  the  book  proves  anything  it 
shows  clearly  that  no  Americans  have 
any  business  in  Europe  unless  they  go 
unselfishly  to  help. 

BOOKS  BBCETVED. 

N*  All  publioatioiis  reoeived  win  be  acknowl- 
edged in  this  column.  Works  by  Harvmrd  men 
or  relatinc  to  the  Uniyersity  will  be  noticed  or 
reviewed  so  far  as  is  possible. 

Theodors  RooteMU^  the  Loffie  of  hit  Career, 
by  Charles  Q.  Washburn/ 80.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mi£Bln  Co.  1916.  Cloth,  245  pp.  $1.50  net. 

The  ChaUenoe  of  the  Future,  by  Roland  O. 
Usher,  '01.  Boston:  Houghton  Mif9in  Co. 
1016.  Qoth,  350  pp.  $1.75  net. 

Boadeide  OUmpeee  of  the  War,  by  Arthur 
Sweetser, '11.  New  York:  The  MaomiUan  Co. 
1916.  aoth.  $1.25. 

Cfermany  vs.  Cmtuotion,  Notee  on  the  Atro' 
eUme  War,  by  W.  R.  Thayer,  '81.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  1916.  Cloth,  238  pp. 
$lnet. 

ArtUts  and  Thinkere,  by  L.  W.  Flaccus, 
Ph.D.  '04.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  A 
Co.    1916.    aoth,  200  pp.   $1.25. 

Idole,  by  W.  C.  Arensburg,  '00.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  1916.  Boards,  80  pp. 
$.75  net. 

Turns  and  Moviee,  and  Other  Taiee  in 
Veree,  by  Conrad  Aiken,  '11.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.  1916.  Boards,  91  pp.  $.75 
net. 

Charlee  Francie  Adama,  An  Autobiography. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  1916.  Cloth, 
224  pp.  $3  net. 

The  Federal  Executive,  by  John  Philip  Hill, 
LL.B.  '03.  Boston:  HoUghton  Mifflin  Co. 
1916.    Cloth,  269  pp.    $2  net. 
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Gawain  and  the  Ormn  Knighi,  by  Ptof .  O.  L. 
Kittredge,  '82.  Cambridge:  The  Harvard 
University  Frees.  1016.  aoth,323pp.  $2.00. 

The  Gift  of  Immortality,  by  C.  L.  Slattery, 
'01.  Boston:  Houghton  MiflBin  Ca  1916. 
Cloth.  235  pp.  $1  net. 

American  and  Foreign  Ineetimenl  Bonde,  by 
W.  L.  Raymond*  *99.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.  1016.  Cloth.  324  pp.  $3  net. 

The  End  of  a  Chapter,  by  Gbane  LesKe. 
New  York:  Charles  Soribner's  Som.  1016. 
Qoth.  202  pp.  $1.25. 

Critical  Realiem,  by  R.  W.  SeUars,  Ph.D. 
Chicago:  Rand  McNally  ±  Co.  1016.  Cloth, 
283  pp. 

Selected  Poeme,  by  Gustaf  Frfiding.  Tran*- 
fatted  from  the  Swedish  with  an  introduction 
by  C.  W.  Stork,  A.M.  '03.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.   1916.  Cloth.  168  pp.  $1.25. 

Ddiveranee,  by  H.  O.  Taylor,  '78.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  1915.  Cloth, 
294  pp.  $1.25. 

The  Writingi  of  John  Quincy  Adame,  edited 
by  Worthington  C.  Ford,  h  '07.  Vol.  vi. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  1916.  Cloth, 
8vo.    $3.50. 

New  Homee  Under  Old  Roof;  by  J.  S.  Sea- 
bury.  '04.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 
Cloth,  illustrated.    $3.50  net. 

The  War  in  Baetem  Europe,  by  John  Reed, 
'10.  New  York:  Charles  Soribner's  Sons. 
1916.  Cloth.  iUustrated,  335  pp.  $2.00. 

Thoee  GiUeepiee,  by  W.  J.  Hopkins  ('85). 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  1916.  Qoth, 
325  pp.  $1.35  net. 

Union  Portraite,  by  Gamaliel  Bradford 
('86).  Boston:  Houston  Mifflin  Co.  1916. 
Cloth.  294  pp.  $1.50  net. 


MARRIAGES. 

V  It  is  requested  that  wedding  aanoano»- 
ments  be  sent  to  the  Editor  of  the  Graduated 
Maoatine,  in  order  to  make  this  record  more 
nsarly  complete. 

1892.  Halsey  De  Wolf  to  Edith  Howe, 
at  Philadelphia,  Mar.  7, 1916. 

1893.  Charies  Emerson  Cook  to  Gladys 
Hanson  Snook,  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Apr.  12, 1916. 

1894.  Frank  C.  Bosler  to  Hannah  Eliza- 
beth Swank,  at  Palm  Beach,  Fla., 
Jan.  29, 1916. 

1894.  Hugh  Corby  Fox  to  Anna  Lanri- 

etta  Lavelle,  at  Granby,  Conn., 

Feb.  19, 1916. 
1896.  Alfred  Borden  to  Susan  Bennett 

Ellis,    at   New    York,    Fdb.   1, 

1916. 


1886.  FVederic  Brandlesome  Green- 
haldge  to  Ruth  Ivy,  at  Newton, 
Dee.  8,  1913. 

1899.  Alexander  Bigdow  Ewing  to 
Frances  Louise  Childs,  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Apr.  1, 1916. 

1899.  Royal  Ransome  MiUer  to  Mrs. 
Edmund  C.  Day,  at  New  York. 
Feb.  16,  1916. 

[1900]  James  Chase  Campbell  to  Fanny 
Canfidd,  at  Athens,  Pa.,  June, 
1903. 

1900.  Harry  Abraham  Freiberg  to 
Emily  Carolyn  Newbur^  at 
Cincinnati,  O.,  Apr.  19, 1915. 

1900.  Henry  Anderson  GuHer  to  Wini- 
fred W.  Merrill  Jan.  5,  1916. 

1900.  Herbert  Ray  Johnson  to  Alliene 
Sherman  Davis,  at  Tenafly,  N  J., 
Nov.  1, 1915. 

1900.  Augustus  Hunt  Shearer  to  Ines 
Arddl  Rogers,  at  Dafoe,  Mk^., 
Nov.  4, 1915. 

[1903]  Frederick  Augustme  Corbett  to 
Helen  Margaret  Judd,  at  Brook- 
line,  Feb.  24, 1910. 

1908.  James  Couper  Lord  to  Louise 
Stewart  Trevor,  at  New  York, 
May  15, 1910. 

1905.  Leonard  Hatdi  to  I>orothy  Holt 
Warrin,  at  Flushing,  L.I.,  Apr. 
29, 1910. 

1907.  Edward  Ballantineto  Edith P^ny, 
at  Boston,  Apr.  15, 1915. 

1909.  Charles  Davies  Brewer  to  Elisa- 
beth Greenman,  at  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  Feb.  17, 1916. 

[1909]  Frank  PemlMoke  Huckins  to 
Florence  Howland  Ramsay,  at 
Nashua,  N.H.,  Feb.  8, 1916. 

1910.  Charles  James  Cawl^  to  Sarah 
E.  LaPierre,  at  Cambridge,  Apr. 
26, 1916. 

1910.  Heniy  LongfeDow  ^^der  to 
EmOy  C.  Young,  at  Cincinnati, 
O.,  Apr.,  1916. 

1011.  Norton  Baldwin  to  Edith  HorUm, 
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at  White  Plaiiis,  N.Y.,  Apr.  84, 
1916. 
1911.  Frederic    Munroe    Burnham    to 
Rosamond  Eliot,  at  Manchester, 
May  20, 1916. 

1911.  John  Templeman  Coolidge,  Jr.,  to 
Susannah  Cunningham,  at  Long- 
wood,  Apr.  25, 1916. 

1912.  Charles  Kenneth  Clinton  to  Mar- 
gery Oakes  Rand,  at  New  York, 
Feb.  19,  1916. 

1912.  Howard  Eager  to  Alma  V.  Frendi, 
at  Galveston,  Tex.,  Sept  7, 1915. 

1912.  William  Levin  to  Bertha  K.  Bald- 
win, at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Apr.  5, 
1916. 

1912.  Melville  Monheimer  to  Ethel  B. 
Wolfson,  at  Brookline,  Jan.  6, 
1916. 

1912.  Morton  Stuart  Bobbins  to  Ada 
Chase  Carson,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Mar.  25,  1916. 

1912.  Oliver  Wolcott  Roosevelt  to 
Grace  Helen  Temple  CHmstead, 
at  West  Brookfidd,  Mar.  6, 1916. 

1913.  George  Browne  Post,  Jr.,  to  Irene 
Langhome  Gibson,  at  New  York, 
Apr.  27, 1916. 

1913.  Harold  Salicath  Ross  to  Lydia 
Garwood  DeCamp,  at  Medford, 
Apr.  1, 1916. 

1913.  Walter  Glover  Rueter  to  Margot 
Gushing,  at  Boston,  Apr.  24, 
1916. 

[1914]  Samuel  Latham  Mitchdl  Bar- 
low to  Evelyn  H.  Brown,  at  New 
York,  Apr.  25, 1916. 

1914.  David  Bradley  Buffum  to  Mar- 
jorie  Seagrave  North,  at  New 
York,  March  4, 1916. 

[1914]  Warren  Bulkeley  to  Penelope 
Moulton,  at  Rochester,  N.Y., 
June  14.  1915. 

1914.  Charles  Willis  Curtis,  Jr.,  to  Mar- 
garet C.  Blair,  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  Apr.  25, 1916. 

1914.  Ndson  Curtis,  Jr.,  to  Elinor  Vir- 


ginia Pierce,  at  Boston,  Mar.  4, 
1916. 

1914.  Harold  Chase  Greene  to  Made- 
leine Fuller  McDowell,  at  Cam- 
bridge, Apr.  15, 1916. 

1914.  Leland  Henry  Niles  to  Eilleen  A. 
Livingston,  at  Charlestown,  Jan. 
27, 1916. 

1914.  Charles  Graves  Squibb  to  Adele 
Bouv4  Thayer,  at  Longwood, 
Feb.  26,  1916. 

1914.  Isaac  Witkin  to  Miriam  Newman, 
at  Helena,  Ark.,  Dec.  23,  1915. 

1915.  Paul  Graham  Courtney  to  Dorothy 
Morgan,  at  Boston,  Apr.  8,  1916. 

1915.  Hollis  Darling  Hatch  to  Luella 

Howard  Rolfe,  at  Bialden,  Apr. 

6, 1916. 
1915.  August  Hansen   Vogel,   Jr.,   to 

Virginia  Cumner,  at  Brookline, 

Apr.  29,  1916. 
1915.  Robert  Leopold  Wolf    to  Anne 

Page,  at  New  Yc^  Apr.  8, 1916. 
1915.  William  Madison  Wood,  Jr.,  to 

Edith   Gainsborough   Robinson, 

at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Feb.  10,  1916. 
S.B.  1901.  Egbert  Eldridge  Thomas  to 

Clara  Marguerite  Applegate,  at 

Morristown,  N  J.,  Apr.  26,  1916. 
S.B.  1910.  John  Joseph  Fitzgerald  to 

Helen  V.  Reid,  at  Boston,  Feb. 

15, 1916. 
S.B.  1910.  Herbert  Malcolm  Pimie  to 

Gertrude  Willard  Kaowlton,  at 

Watertown,  N.Y.,  Mar.  25,  1916. 
S.B.  1913.  Clarence  Newnuui  Holman 

to  Isabel  Walker  Ray,  at  Wobum, 

Apr.  12, 1916. 
G.S.  1911-18.  Philip  Stone  Gushing  to 

Theodora  Sinunons,  at  Boston, 

Mar.  23, 1915. 
L.S.  1890-92.  Charles  Cooper  Nott  to 

(Mrs.)  Mary  Porter  Mitchell,  at 

New  YoA,  Apr.  15,  1916. 
D.M.D.  1902.  Walter  Adams  Bradford 

to  Doris  Patterson,  at  Brookline, 

Mar.  14, 1916. 
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NECROLOGY. 

Deaths  of  OnAoMUm  and  Temporary 
boB  dving  the  pMt  three  monUw. 

Withaomadaftthe  of  earlier  data,  not  pre- 
rioaaly  recorded. 

Prepared  6y  tka  Bditor  of  tke  Quimqmmmiai 
Catalogue  of  Barward  Univeniti/. 
AiQr  ooa  having  infonnatioD  of  the  decease 
of  a  Oraduata  or  Temporary  Member  of  any 
department  of  the  UniTersity  is  asked  to  sead 
it  to  the  Editor  of  the  Quinquennial  Cata- 
logue, Harrard  CoOece  Library,  Cambcidga, 


The  College. 
1S38.  James  lioyd  WeUington,  MD.» 
b.  27  Jan.,  1818,  at  Templeton; 
d.  at  Swansea,  11  Feb.,  1916. 

1844.  Samuel  SewaU  Greeley,  b.  11  Oct., 
1824,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Winnetka, 
nU  8  Mar.,  1910. 

1845.  Samuel  Franklin  Coues,  M.D., 
b.  17  Sq>t.,  1825.  at  Portsmouth, 
N.H.;  d.  at  Cambridge,  1  May, 
1916. 

1849.  George  Franklin  Harding,  LL.B., 
b.  1  Oct,  1830,  at  Lewisburg, 
Pa.;  d,  at  Chicago,  IlL,  27  Dec., 
1915. 

1849.  Thomas  Meriam  Stetson,  b.  15 
June,  18S0;  d.  at  New  Bedford, 
10  Feb.,  1916. 

1850.  John  Uigginson  Cabot,  b.  11  Feb., 
18S1,  at  Dracut;  d.  at  Brookline, 
5  Feb.,  1916. 

1854.  Joseph  Rowe  Webster,  b.  8  Nov., 
1838^  at  Milton;  d.  at  Lexington, 
9  May,  1916. 

1859.  Charles  Chauncey,  b.  15  Aug., 
1838,  at  niihidelphia.  Pa.;  d.  at 
Narberth,  Pa.,  3  April,  1916. 

1862.  Charles  Edward  Grinnell,  Grad. 
Div.  S.;  LL.B.;  b.  7  May,  1841, 
at  Baltimore,  Md.;  d.  at  Boston, 
1  Feb.,  1916. 

1862.  James  Heniy  Steams,  b.  9  Jan., 
1841,  at  HancodE,  N.H.;  d.  at 
Freeport,  HI.,  9  Mar.,  1916. 


1868.  Hcoderson  Jnstsh  Edwards^  b. 
13  April,  1840,  at  Indwby.  Me.; 
d.  at  Boston,  20  Jan.,  1916. 

1868.  Charles  Emerson,  b.  15  Dec., 
1841,  at  Staten  Island,  K.Y.; 
d.  at  SouthoM,  N.Y.,  1  April, 
1916. 

1866.  John  Leonard  Norton,  b.  22  Nor.. 

1844,  at  Russehrille,  Ky.;  d.  at 
Saint  Joseph,  Mich.,  17  July, 
1915. 

1867.  Edward  Leander  Wood,  b.  6  Oct^ 

1845,  at  Gardner,  d.  at  BrookUne, 
20  Mar.,  1916. 

1869.  Walter  Cook,  b.  23  July,  1846. 
at  New  YoA  City;  d.  at  New 
York  Oty,  25  Mardi,  1916. 

1873.  Edward  Penniman  BBss,  b.  4 
Dec.,  1850,  at  Cambridge;  d.  at 
Lexington,  22  Mar.,  1916. 

1876.  Oscar  Roland  Jackson,  b.  20  May, 

1855,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Wihning- 
Urn,  Dd.,  10  April  1916. 

1878.  Frederick  Lewis  Gay,  b.  28  Oct, 

1856,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Brookline, 
8  Mar.,  1916. 

1879.  Charles  Elliot  St  John,  S.T.a 
and  A.M.;  b.  19  Dec,  1856,  at 
Pfturie  du  Chien,  Wis.;  d.  at 
Hiiladdphia,  Pa.,  25  Feb.,  1916. 

1880.  WiUiam  Wallace  Goocfa,  b.  8 
Sept,  1857,  at  Melrose;  d.  at  New 
York,  N.Y.,  18  Feb.,  1916. 

1880.  William  Stanford  Stevens,  b.  13 
June,  1859,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Bos- 
ton, 29  April,  1916. 

1881.  Louis  Bradcett  Carr,  b.  81  May, 
1860,  at  North  Attleboro;  d.  at 
Arlington,  11  Fd>.,  1916. 

1881.  Joseph  McKean  Gibbons,  b.  25 
Feb.,  1858,  at  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
d.  at  Boston,  18  Feb.,  1916. 

1882.  Frederick  Thayer  Hunt.  b.  11 
Sept,  1859,  at  Sdtuate;  d.  at 
East  Weymouth,  8  Mar.,  1916. 

1883.  Baron  Chokidii  Kikkawa,  b.  24 
Dec.,  1861,  at  Iwakuni.  Japan; 
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d.   at   Tokyo,  Japan*  28  Dec.. 

1915. 
1885.  Abner  Zaza  Bowen,  b.  27  July, 

1859,  at  Loami,  HI.;  d.  at  San 

Jo84,  Cal.,  19  April  1916. 
1885.  Charles  Frederic  Carrier,  b.  27 

Dec.,  1862,  at  North  East,  Pa.; 

d.  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  SO  Jan. 

1916. 
1887.  Silas    Arnold    Houghton,    M.D. 

and  A.M.,  b.  11  Sept.,  1864,  at 

Eeeseville,  N.Y.;  d.  at  Brookline, 

6  Feb.,  1916. 

1887.  Francis  Cleaveland  Huntington, 
LL.B.,  b.  3  April,  1865,  at  Wor- 
cester; d.  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  15 
Mar.,  1916. 

1888.  Nathan  Oppenheim,  b.  17  Oct., 
1865,  at  Albany,  N.Y.;  d.  at  New 
York,  N.Y.,  5  April,  1916. 

1889.  Randolph  Cassius  Surbridge, 
LL.B.,  b.  17  Feb.,  1869,  at  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.;  d.  at  Boston,  19  Sept., 
1915. 

1890.  William  Bancroft  Carpenter,  b. 
10  Feb.,  1869,  at  Lookout  Moun- 
tain, Tenn.;  d.  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
21  Mar.,  1916. 

1890.  Lowell  Fletcher  Huntington,  b. 
29  Nov.,  1868,  at  Cincinnati,  O.; 
d.  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  1916. 

1891.  Howard  Gardiner  Cushing,  b.  2 
Feb.,  1869,  at  Boston;  d.  at  New 
York,  N.Y.,  26  April,  1916. 

1897.  Chester  Chapin  RumriU,  b.  29 
Feb.,  1876,  at  Springfield;  d.  at 
Springfield,  7  April,  1916. 

1908.  Charles  Robert  Cross,  LL.B.,  b. 
17  June,  1881,  at  Roxbury;  d.  at 
Dinard,  France,  8  Oct.,  1915. 

1903.  Gevork  Garabed  Tourian,  A.M., 
b.  22  Mar.,  1873,  at  Rodosto, 
Turkey;  d.  near  Erseroom,  Tur- 
key, in  1915. 

1914.  Meredyth  Whitehouse,  b.  10 
Mar.,  1891,  at  Chicago,  III.;  d.  at 
Watkins,  N.Y..  10  April,  1916. 


Scientific  School. 
1896.  Malcohn   Harlow  Baker,    d.    27 
Nov.,  1915. 

Medical  School. 
1843.  Charles    Munroe  Dickenson,   b. 

April,  1823,  at  Boston,   Mass.; 

d.  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  between 

1866  and  1872. 
1854.  David  Choate,  b.  27  Nov.,  1828, 

at    Essex;  d.    at    Salem,   April 

1916. 
1857.  Benjamin  Franklin  Campbell,  b. 

12  Sept.,  1834,  near  Halifax,  N.S.; 

d.  at  Brookline,  9  Mar.,  1916. 
1861.  Frank  Eli  Dow,  b.  in  1834,  at 

Newport,  Vt.;  d.  at  Concord,  Vt., 

30  Oct.,  1880. 
1870.  Robert  Allen  Blood,  b.  30  Oct., 

1838,  at  New  London,  N.H.;  d.  at 

Lake  Sunapee,   N.H.,   21  Feb., 

1916. 

1870.  John  Henry  Simpson,  d.  at  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  10  Aug.,  1879. 

1871.  William  Palmer  Bolles,  b.  14 
June,  1845,  at  New  London, 
Conn.;  d.  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal., 
19  Mar.,  1916. 

1879.  Charies  Parker  Hooker,  b.  18 
Sept.,  1855,  at  Springfield;  d.  near 
Biddeford,  Me.,  21  July,  1915. 

1885.  Willis  William  Colbum,  b.  24 
Nov.,  1861,  at  South  Boston;  d. 
at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  4  Dec.,  1886. 

1886.  Benjamin  Franklin  Richardson, 
b.  23  Aug.,  1863,  at  Middleton; 
d.  at  Lynn,  16  Feb.,  1916. 

1890.  Rufus  Elmer  Darrah,  b.  24  July, 
1861,  at  Fall  River;  d.  at  New- 
port, R.I..  8  Feb.,  1916. 

1891.  Edmund  Randolph  Peaslee  Four- 
tin,  b.  2  Mar.,  1876,  at  South 
Amesbury;  d.  at  Waltham,  15 
Mar.,  1916. 

1892.  Thomas  Joseph  Leahy,  b.  18  Dec., 
1869,  at  Cambridge;  d.  at  Cam- 
bridge, 25  Dec.,  1915. 
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1902.  George  Thomas  Little,  b.«4  Nov., 
1877,  at  Groton;  d.  at  Bruns- 
wick, Me.,  6  Aug.  1915. 

Veterinary  School, 

1892.  George  Brown  Foss,  d.  at  South 
Braintree,  17  April,  1916. 

Law  School, 

1851.  John  William  Augustine  Sanlord, 
b.  30  Nov.,  1825;  d.  7  Aug.,  1913. 

1852.  Benjamin  Watkins  Bedford,  b.  4 
Sept.,  1828,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
d.  on  a  plantation,  in  De  Soto  Co., 
Miss.,  17  Sept.,  1866. 

1858.  John  Henry  Colgate,  d.  at  New 

York,  N.Y.,  12  Feb.,  1916. 
1856.  Richard  Aldrich  McCurdy,  b.  29 

Jan.,  1835,  at  New  York,  N.Y.; 

d.  at  Morristown,  N.J.,  6  Mar., 

1916. 

1860.  Thomas  Astley  Atkins,  b.  1840  at 
Tompkinsville,  S.I.,  N.Y.;  d.  at 
New  York,  N.Y.,  11  Feb.,  1916. 

1861.  Francis  Wayland  Jacobs,  d.  at 
New  York,  N.Y.,  in  1905. 

1865.  Godfrey  Siegenthaler,  d.  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  20  Jan.,  1914. 

1866.  David  Thompson  Watson,  b.  2 
Jan.,  1844,  at  Washington,  Pa.; 

,  d.  at  AtlanUc  City,  N.J.,  25  Feb., 

1916. 
1871.  Moses  Milton  Bane,  b.  in  1825,  in 

Athens  Co.,  O.;  d.  at  Washington, 

D.C.,  80  Mar.,  1897. 
1871.  John   Augustine   Coffey,    b.    in 

Ire.;  d.  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  in 

Nov.,  1911. 
1871.  Henry  Augustus  Harman,  died  in 

1911. 

1893.  Junius  Theodore  Auerbach,  b.  at 
Troy,  Ala.;  d.  at  Brookline,  7 
Mar.,  1916. 

Honorary  Degrees. 
1870.  William  Coe  Collar,  A.M.,  b.  11 
Sept.,  1833,  at  Ashford,  Conn.; 


d.  at  We«t  Newton,  27  Feb., 

1916. 
1905.  James  Burrill  Angell,  LLD.,  b. 

7  Jan.,  1829,  at  Sdtuate,  R.I.;  d. 

at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  1  April, 

1916. 
1911.  Henry  James,  LittJ).,  b.  15  April 

1843,  at  New  York,  N.Y.;  d.  at 

London,  Eng.,  28  Feb.,  1916. 


QTemporatp  fttmiroi* 

Prepared  from  tQcfa  daU  at  reach  the  Editor 
of  the  Qtanqwnnia]  Catalogue  of  Harvard  Uni* 
venity. 

The  College, 

1849.  Amos  Brayton  Hall  b.  7  Dec., 
1822  (Windham.  Me.);  d.  in 
1846. 

1854.  Douglas  Walworth,  d.  at  Nat- 
chez.  Miss.,  25  June,  1914. 

1874.  George  Ashbumer,  b.  13  Feb., 
1853,  at  Hartford,  Conn.;  d.  at 
London,  Eng.,  1  Mar.,  1916. 

1882.  Edmund  Freeman  Welles,  b.  11 
April  I860,  at  Marietta,  O.;  d. 
at  Vera  Cms,  Mexico,  13  Aug., 
1915. 

1896.  William  Chapman  French,  b.  23 
Nov.,  1873,  at  Jamaica  Plain; 
d.  at  Behnont,  5  Feb.,  1916. 

1898.  David  Thomas  Young,  b.  11  Nov., 
1875,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  d.  at 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  6  Sept.,  1908. 

1901.  Maurice  Joseph  Wall  b.  8  Jan., 
1880,  at  Worcester;  d.  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  12  Sept.,  1914. 

1918.  Julian  Langson  Lathrop,  d.  in 
France,  in  1916. 

Scientific  SchooL 

1859.  William  A.  Flagg,  b.  at  Blooming- 
ton,  m.;  d.  in  Mo.,  186-. 

1862.  John  Wendell  Barrett  Hallett,  b. 
3  June,  1842,  at  Nantucket;  d.  at 
Flushing,  L.I.,  N.  Y.,  29  Dec.  1915. 

1865.  George   Harrison   Gray,   b.   24 
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Sq)t.,  1846,  at  Boflton;  d.  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  6  Oct.,  1008. 

1866.  Dillwyn  Wistar,  b.  4  Oct.,  1844, 
at  Philaddphia,  Pa.;  d.  at  Phila- 
ddphia.  Pa.,  12  Feb.,  1916. 

1869.  John  Morey  Buckminster,  b.  15 
Jan.  1850;  d.  at  Boston,  21  April, 
1916. 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
1891.  John  Oren  Reed,  b.  31  Dec., 
1856,  at  New  Castle,  Ind.;  d.  at 
aeveland.  Ohio,  22  Jan.,  1916. 
1900.  Freeman  Marshall  Josslyn,  b.  SO 
July,  1866,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Bos- 
ton, 2  Feb.,  1916. 

Bussey  InstitiUion. 
1906.  David  Nevins  Bigdow.  b.  81  Oct., 
1886,  at  Framingham;  d.  at  Bos- 
ton, 20  Feb.,  1916. 


1844. 


1845. 


Medical  School, 

Thomas  Dickman  Washburn,  b. 

25  April.  1819,  at  Greenfield;  d. 

at  Hillsboro,  111.,  SO  June,  189S. 

Edwin  Folsom  Hurd,  d.  at  Gil- 

manton,  N.H.,  in  1856. 
1854.  John   Harvey   Woodbury,   b.   8 

Aug.,    18S1,    at    North    Weare, 

N.H.;  d.  at  Clifton  Springs,  N.Y., 

28  Feb..  1880. 
1861.  Leonard   Preston   Holden,    died 

20  AprU,  1902. 
1870.  Nelson  Edgar  Hollace,  d.  in  April, 

1900. 
1876.  Louis  Raymond  Warren,  b.  29 

June,  1855,  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.; 

d.  at  Bradentown,  Fla.,  18  Jan., 

1890. 
1891.  Robert  Gilkey  Home,  b.  23  Mar., 

1873,  at  Watertown;  d.  at  Water- 
town,  2  Feb.,  1916. 
1900.  Harry  FiUmore  Warren,   b.    16 

April,  1880,  at  Cumberland  Mills, 

Me.;  d.  at  Cumberland  Mills,  Me., 

14  July,  1911. 


1841. 


1854. 


Law  School, 
William  Stephen  Walker,  b.  13 
April,  1822,  in  Pa.;  d.  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  7  June,  1899. 
George  Washburn  Smalley,  b.  2 
June,  1833,  at  Franklin;  d.  at  Lon- 
don, Eng.,  4  April,  1916. 


Divinity  School. 
1869.  Charles  Neale  Cate,  b.  24  Jan., 

1849,  at  Reading;  d.  at  Yonkers, 

N.Y.,  23  Mar.,  1916. 
1914.  Merrill    SUnton   Gaunt,    b.    12 

July,  1891,  at  Chepatelet,  RJ.; 

d.  at  Bar-le-Duc,  France,  3  April, 

1916. 

Officer  not  a  Graduate. 
Allen  Mackenzie  Cleghorn,  Assietant 
and  Instructor  1898-1901,  b.  2 
Feb.,  1872,  at  London,  Ont.,  Can.; 
d.  at  Bramshott,  Eng.,  20  Mar., 
1916. 


UNIVERSITY   NOTES. 

On  March  11,  a  dinner  was  given  by 
the  Harvard  Teachers*  Club  in  honor  of 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Education 
and  of  Prof.  Hanus*s  connection  with 
the  University.  Several  speeches  were 
made  in  honor  of  Prof.  Hanus,  who  de- 
fined the  function  of  his  Department  to 
be  "to  train  educational  leaders."  Pres. 
Lowell  pointed  out  the  fact  that  Prof. 
Hanus  had  labored  as  a  pioneer,  and  that 
he  had  lived  to  see  the  fruition  of  his 
ideas. 

Both  Pres.  Eliot  and  Pres.  Lowell  are 
trustees  of  the  recently  organized  In- 
stitute of  Government  Research.  The 
plan  of  this  organization  is  to  study 
specific  cases  of  inefficiency  of  govern- 
ment, and  then  to  educate  the  public  to 
demand  the  reforms  necessary. 
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Dean  Roscoe  Potrnd,  of  the  Law 
School,  is  to  make  the  annual  address 
at  the  meeting  of  the  California  Associ- 
ation in  August. 

Pres.  Lowell  and  Pres.  Madaurin,  of 
Technology,  addressed  the  members  of 
the  University  Club  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  by  means  of  the  long-distance  tde- 
phone,  when  the  Gub  assembled  for  the 
annual  dinner  on  Mardi  9. 

With  the  death  of  S.  S.  Greeley,  '44. 
who  succeeded  to  the  title  of  oldest  liv- 
ing graduate  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  that 
fleeting  honor  falls  to  Dr.  N.  E.  Soule, 
'45,  of  Exeter,  N.H.  He  is  also  the 
oldest  living  graduate  of  Exeter  Acad- 
emy. 

Prof.  A.  C.  Coolidge,  '87,  gave  at 
Princeton,  during  April,  a  course  of  six 
lectures  on  the  diplomatic  history  of 
Europe  in  the  years  just  preceding  the 
present  war. 

On  April  28,  Prof.  G.  L.  Kittredge 
gave  in  Sanders  Theatre  an  admirable  ad- 
dress on  Shakespeare.  This  address  is  to 
be  publbhed  by  the  Harvard  University 
Press  and  should  be  widely  read.  The 
University  also  celebrated  the  Shake- 
speare Centenary  by  three  performances 
of  Hamlet,  given  by  Sb  Johnston  Forbes 
Robertson  and  his  company  on  the 
Elizabethan  stage  in  Sanders  Theatre  on 
April  24,  25,  and  26.  The  Library  had 
an  excellent  exhibition  of  Shakespeare 
actor  portraits,  drawn  from  the  great 
Shaw  collection  of  dramatic  material 
recently  given. 

On  Oct.  5,  the  Divinity  School  will 
celebrate  its  centenary  as  a  separate 
department  of  the  University.  Alumni 
and  friends  will  be  invited  to  visit  the 
School  in  the  morning;  Pres.  Eliot  will 
make  an  address  in  Divinity  Chapel  at 
4  o*dock;  and  there  will  be  a  dinner  in 
the  Harvard  Union  at  which  Pres. 
Lowell  and  others  will  speak. 

In  our  March  niunber  we  printed  an 


artide  giving  detailed  information  about 
the  woriL  of  the  Fogg  Museum  in  recent 
years.  Since  then  the  Museum's  usdul 
activity  has,  as  usual,  continued  without 
interruption.  A  brief  summary  of  the 
work  during  the  spring  term  must  suf- 
fice here. 

Feb.  14.  Loan  for  a  few  days  of  a  *'Mfr- 
donoa,"  by  Filipo  Limn. 

16.  Loan  for  several  months  of  the 
''Building  of  the  Temple,"  by 
Pesellino. 

16.  Purchase  by  a  friend  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  "Judgment  of  Paris," 
a  Cassone  panel  by  the  so-called 
"Paris  master." 

16.  Conference  by  ProfeoBor  Edgell  on 
the  Lippi,  Cassone  pand,  and 
Pesellino. 

25.  Gift  from  Mrs.  George  Blumen- 
thal.  of  New  York,  of  a  15th-cen- 
tury Italian  brocade. 

26.  Loan  for  three  weeks  of  Turner'B 
famous  pcdnting,  called  "Pas  de 
Calais." 

26.  Exhibition  in  Print  Room  of  water 
color  drawings  by  Turner  and 
oth&  English  artists;  a  sdection 
from  the  permanent  collections  of 
the  Museum. 
Mar.  3.  Conference  by  Profeasor  Pope  on 
Turner's  "Pas  de  Calais." 

6.  An  acquisition  and  addition  to  the 
pomanent  collections  of  the  Mu- 
seum, by  gift  and  purchase,  of  32 
^chings  by  Millet,  Jaeque,  Dau- 
bigny,  Corot,  Rousseau,  and 
Whistler. 

7.  9.  Lectures  by  Mr.  Charies  T.  Csr- 
ruth,  on  the  Delia  Robbia  Family. 

13.  Foundation  of  Sachs  Research 
Fellowship  in  fine  Arts,  with  an 
annual  income  of  $2000. 

16.  First  of  ten  lectures  by  Mr.  Lang- 
don  Warner  on  the  "Devd<^ 
ment  of  Chinese  Art." 

15.  Loan  for  two  weeks  of  two  anony- 
mous 16th-century  Flemish  pic- 
tures. 

21.  Lecture  by  Mr.  Timothy  Cole  on 
the  "Analogy  between  Engraving 
and  Painting." 
Apr.  8.  Loan  for  three  months  of  90  of 
Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan's  "Drawings by 
Italian  and  German.Old  Masters.** 

8.  Gift  from  Professor  Julius  Sachs, 
of  New  York,  of  2300  lantern 
slides. 

10.  Lecture  by  Prof eeaor  Van  den  Yen 
on  "The  Churohee  of  Constan- 
tinople." 

10.  Conference  by  Mr.  Paul  J.  Sachs 
on  the  Morgan  drawings. 
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Apr.  34.  Loan  from  Mr.  Henry  Goldman, 
of  New  York,  for  six  months,  of 
nine  Dutch  pictures,  most  not- 
able of  which  are  a  Rembrandt 
and  Franx  Hals. 

26.  Lecture  by  Mr.  Carrington  on 
**  Landscape  Etching.'* 

27.  Loan  from  the  Maiden  Library  for 
two  months  of  a  picture  by  Nich- 
las  Maes. 

28.  Lecture  by  Mr.  FiURoy  Carring- 
ton on  "Italian  Engraving:  the 
Florentines." 

During  this  period  28  books  have  been 
added  to  the  Museum  library.  There 
are  likely  to  be  some  other  important 
loans  before  the  dose  of  the  academic 
year. 

To  say  that  on  May  81  Charies  Rode- 
well  Tinman  will  have  served  86  years 
as  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Harvard,  and 
that  he  is  the  editor  of  the  Eamard 
Oriental  Series  is  to  catalogue  an  im- 
pressive piece  of  scholarly  activity,  and 
to  leave  unmentioned  a  side  of  Professor 
Tinman  not  to  be  revealed  by  any  cata- 
logue. Time  is  the  most  predous  treas- 
ure of  a  scholar,  yet  he  has  given  time 
unstintedly  to  all  who  asked  it,  and 
what  is  finer,  has  given  it  with  the  same 
generous  sympathy  and  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  fitness  of  things  that  has 
made  his  Orienial  Series  a  masterpeice  of 
typography  and  a  monumental  work  of 
scholarship.  Many  a  man  to  whom  In- 
dia is  a  dosed  book  has  learned  through 
him  to  know  the  ideal  scholar;  the  few 
who  have  been  his  pupils  have  found  in 
him  the  ideal  teacher,  for  to  be  even  the 
least  of  his  pupils  is  to  love  him. 

It  is  an  inspiring  roll  —  that  of  the 
Harvard  men  who  are  in  one  way  or  an- 
other helping  in  the  war  —  which  was 
published  in  the  Alumni  BuUeHn  in  the 
issues  of  April  12  and  29.  There  are  SiS 
names  recorded  in  these  lists,  and  in  all 
probability  another  hundred  will  have  to 
be  added  when  we  get  complete  returns. 
Of  these  9^  men  100  have  gone  to  Eu- 
rope to  do  medical  work,  largdy,  of 


course,  as  members  of  the  Harvard  medi- 
cal units  and  as  assistants  to  Dr.  Strong 
in  Serbia;  82  have  been  connected  with 
the  American  ambulance  service,  gen- 
erally as  drivers  of  ambulances  near  the 
front;  48  are  members  of  the  British 
army,  16  of  the  French  army,  2  of  the 
German  army,  and  1  of  the  Russian 
army;  29  have  been  connected  with  the 
various  American  embassies  and  consul- 
ates, and  many  of  these  have  done  excel- 
lent work  for  the  prisoners  of  war;  50 
have  been  doing  various  things,  a  large 
part  connected  with  the  rdief  work  in 
Belgium,  some  with  the  Morgan-Harjes 
Ambulance  corps,  and  the  rest  with 
other  war  relief  associations.  Harry  G. 
Byng,  '18,  Andr^  C.  Champollion,  '02, 
Calvin  W.  Day.  G.S.  '12-14,  Harold 
Marion  Crawford  [*11],  Henry  W. 
Famsworth,  '12,  Edward  M.  Stone.  '08, 
and  George  Williamson,  '05,  were  killed 
outright  or  died  from  wounds  while 
fighting  for  the  Allies;  Fritz  Dauer, 
S.T.M.  '14,  was  killed  in  the  German 
army;  and  Charles  R.  Cross,  Jr.,  '08,  and 
C.  C.  Whitman,  '86,  died  m  the  perfor- 
mance of  their  humanitarian  work.  At 
least  6  men  in  active  service  have  been 
wounded.  A.  G.  Carey,  '18,  E.  C.  Cow- 
din,  2d,  '09,  H.  D.  Hale,  '14,  Richard 
Norton,  '92,  T.  J.  Putnam,  '15,  J.  M. 
Mellen,  '17,  and  probably  others  not 
yet  reported  have  been  awarded  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  for  bravery.  O.  D.  Fil- 
ley,  '06,  received  the  Military  Cross  for 
gallantry,  and  H.  R.  Deighton  Simpson, 
'18,  was  mentioned  for  gallant  and  dis- 
tinguished services  in  the  fidd.  Several 
have  been  mentioned  in  dispatches,  or 
dted  in  the  order  of  the  day,  among 
them  Lovering  Hill,  '10,  E.  J.  Curley, 
'05,  Stephen  Galatti,  '10,  and  J.  M. 
Walker  [111. 

The  nominations  for  Overseers  to  fill 
the  five  places  to  be  made  vacant  by  the 
expiration  <rf  the  terms  of  Charles  Wil- 
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liam  Eliot,  *5S,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  *80,  to  receive  reports  from  the  Secretary, 
Francis  Lee  Higginson,  *es,  George  and  to  discuss  matters  of  geoeral  policy. 
Angier  Gordon,  '81,  and  Abbot  Low  Instructors  in  all  departments  under 
Mills,  *81,  are  as  follows:  William  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  have 
Thomas,  *73,  of  San  Francisco;  Amory  been  requested,  in  accordance  with  the 
Glazier  Hodges,  *74,  of  New  York  City;  vote  of  the  Faculty, toreport  to  the  Com- 
Howard  Elliott,  *81,  of  Boston;  Samuel  mittee  all  students  whose  use  of  English 
Ellsworth  Winslow,  '85,  of  Worcester;  has  been  unsatisfactory,  whether  in  the 
Odin  Roberts,  '86,  of  Brookline,  Marie  matter  of  clear  and  orderly  thought  or 
Antony  DeWolfe  Howe,  '87,  of  Boston;  in  the  details  of  expression.  To  the  pres- 
Franklin  Greene  Balch,  '88,  of  Boston;  ent  date,  235  students  have  been  re- 
Hugh  McKennan  Landon,  '92,  of  In-  ported,  distributed  as  follows: 

dianapolis;    Robert    Homans,    '04,    of  Resular  undersraduates 195 

Boston;  Philip  Stockton,   '96,  of  Bos-  Undaaified  under«radu.t€. M 

_-.       __,    ,  ,     .  1«  Student*  out  of  course 2 

ton;  Ehot  Wadsworth,    98,  of  Boston;  Special  student l 

Frauds  Lee  Higginson.  Jr., '00,  of  Bos-  Graduate  students 4 

ton;  and  Samud  Smith  Drury,  '01,  of  Many  of  these  students,  perhaps  sixty 

Concord.  or  more,  have  been  rq>orted  more  than 

On  May  5  and  6  the  Board  of  Over-  once;  frequently  they  have  been  re- 
seers  held  a  very  successful  two-day  ported  byinstructors  in  different  courses, 
meeting  in  Cambridge.  They  inspected  At  first  few  sudents  were  reported, 
the  various  departments  of  the  Uni-  probably  because  there  may  have  been 
versity  and  also  were  taken  over  the  new  sometimes  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
buildings  of  the  Mass.  Institute  of  Committee's  attitude  and  of  the  effect 
Technology.  of  reporting  students.   Nevertheless,  ef- 

Prof.  W.  A.  Neilson  gave  the  Shakes-  forts  to  secure  co5peration  have  pro- 

peare  Tercentenary  address  at  North-  duced  increasingly  good  results.     By 

western  University,  Cleveland,  O.,  on  meeting  the  professors,  together  with 

April  26.  their  assistants,  in  several  of  the  larger 

courses  (Government  1,  Economics  A, 

FIRST    ANNUAL     REPORT      OF  History  1,  and  Philosophy  A),  and  by 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  USE  discussing  with  them  the  general  prob- 

OF    ENGLISH    BY    STUDENTS,  lem,  the  Secretary  has  made  reasonably 

MAY    1916.  ^"^  ^^^  '^^  undergraduates  will  in  the 

long  run  escape  finding  themselves  in  at 

During  the  current  year  the  Commit-  least  one  course  in'  whidi  the  use  of  bad 

tee  on  the  Use  of  Englbh  by  Students  English  is  likely  to  be  reported.   Many 

has  had  two  aims.  It  has  endeavored  to  instructors,  moreover,  pay  attention  to 

secure,  through  the  cooperation  of  in-  the  English  of  their  students  without 

structors,  a  greater  attention  on  the  part  sending  them  to  the  Committee;  if  such 

of  students  to  clear  and  correct  English  an  attitude  were  universal,  the  work  of 

in  written  work  in  all  subjects.   It  has  the  Conmiittee  would  become  to  a  large 

also  taken  steps,  in  the  case  of  students  extent  unnecessary, 

whose  use  of  English  has  been  unsatis-  The  actual  supervision  of  the  students 

factory,  to  help  these  students  to  remedy  reported  to  the  Committee  has  been  dele- 

their  deficiencies.  gated  to  the  Secretary .  He  has  conferred 

The  Committee  has  met  several  times,  with  almost  every  student  who  has  been 
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reported,  and  by  examining  with  the 
student  specimens  of  his  written  work 
has  tried  to  discover  the  natw«  of  hb 
mistakes  and  the  cause  of  hb  difficulties. 
So  many  cases  have  been  based  on  hast- 
ily written  class-room  tests  and  examina- 
tions, rather  than  on  work  done  at  lei- 
sure, that  a  great  deal  of  bad  English 
has  been  due  to  mere  carelessness  and 
lack  of  revbion.  In  such  cases  it  has 
seemed  only  fair  to  take  the  circum- 
stances into  consideration.  Often,  to  be 
sure,  the  student  has  been  at  a  disadvan- 
tage because  he  has  had  a  confused  idea 
of  the  kind  of  answer  expected  by  the  in- 
structor; he  has  tried  to  write  at  toogreat 
length,  or  has  wandered  from  the  sub- 
ject, or  has  answered  the  questions  by 
incoherent  phrases  instead  of  in  con- 
nected sentences. 

Many  students,  however,  write  bad 
Enj^ish  because  of  sheer  ignorance.  Er- 
rors in  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar, 
and  sentence  structure  abound;  stu- 
dents who  have  been  warned  several 
times  continue  to  betray  the  influence  of 
bad  school  training  and  years  of  indiffer- 
ence. It  b  signiflcant  to  note  that  where- 
as of  all  students  in  the  College  who  take 
or  who  have  taken  Englbh  A  or  Englbh 
D  approximately  8.5  per  cent  have  been 
reported  to  the  Committee,  no  less  than 
24  per  cent  have  been  reported  of  those 
students  who  have  been  admitted  as"un- 
dassified*'  from  other  institutions  and 
who  have  been  exempted  from  Englbh 
composition  at  Harvard.  So  few  men 
who  anticipated  Englbh  A  have  been 
reported  that  it  b  not  worth  while  to  cal- 
culate the  percentage.  These  flgures  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  instruction  in  Englbh 
composition  at  Harvard  b  more  effective 
than  that  given  at  other  institutions,  and 
that  additional  instruction  in  Englbh  b 
needed  by  many  of  the  students  who 
oome  to  Harvard  from  other  institutions. 

At  present  there  b  no  proper  arrange- 


ment for  enforcing  the  rule  of  the  Fac- 
ulty that  students  reported  to  thb  Com- 
mittee may  be  required  to  receive  "addi- 
tional prescribed  work  in  Englbh  com- 
position, such  work  not  counting  for  the 
degree."  Students  who  are  taking  Eng- 
lbh A  are  already  receiving,  it  may  be 
assumed,  the  training  which  they  need; 
nor  would  it  be  fair  to  the  staff  of  Eng- 
lbh A  to  impose  an  additional  burden  on 
them.  For  several  reasons,  partly  me- 
chanical and  partly  pedagogical,  it  b  im- 
practicable to  send  upper-dassmen  back 
to  English  i4  or  to  English  Z).  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  what  a  student  needs,  if  he  b 
reported  after  having  taken  Englbh  A^ 
b  not  further  instruction  by  lectures  on 
rhetorical  principles,  but  further  practice 
and  supervision  in  writing.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  provbion  for  such  training, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Conmiittee  has  thb 
year  given  to  about  thirty  students  (a 
large  proportion  of  whom  were  unclassi- 
fied) instruction  and  criticism  in  weekly 
conferences.  The  duration  of  thb  instruc- 
tion has  varied  from  a  few  weeks  to  sev- 
eral months,  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  several  students.  The  Committee 
however  regards  thb  arrangement  as  a 
makeshift;  for  actual  iQstruction  in  Eng- 
lish naturally  should  be  carried  on  by 
the  Englbh  Department  rather  than  by 
the  Committee.  It  therefore  recommends 
that  a  course  in  Englbh  composition  be 
arranged  for  next  year,  to  be  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  English  Department, 
especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  reported  to  the  Committee. 
Such  a  course  would  cleariy  have  to  be 
very  flexible,  and  would  consbt  of  con- 
ferences and  prescribed  writing.  Stu- 
dents would  be  sent  to  it  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  and 
would  continue  to  take  it  until  they 
could  satisfy  the  instructor  with  regard 
to  their  ability  to  write  English.  Ob- 
viously the  course  should  not  be  aUowed 
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to  count  for  the  degree.  (Sudi  a  course 
was  voted  by  the  Faculty.) 

In  order  to  give  definiteness  to  the  re- 
quirements of  good  English,  the  Com- 
mittee recommends  the  publication  of  a 
leaflet  for  distribution  to  students*  whic^ 
shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  scope 
of  the  Committee's  work,  and  of  the  na- 
ture of  its  requirements  and  methods. 
The  Secretary  b  abo  preparing  a  record 
of  characteristic  errors  discovered  in 
several  of  the  larger  courses,  to  be  sent 
to  the  instructors  concerned. 

The  Conmiittee,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Conmiittee  on  Admission,  has  em- 
phasized in  the  announcement  of  the 
Terms  of  Admission  to  Harvard  College 
the  paragraph  that  deals  with  the  re- 
quirement of  good  English  in  all  exam- 
inations, adding  the  following  remark: 
"It  is  improbable  that  candidates  will 
be  able  to  satisfy  this  requirement  unless 
they  have  been  trained  in  school  to  re- 
gard their  work  in  every  subject  as  an 


opportunity  for  the  use  <rf  correct  and 
idiomatic  English.  In  dealing  with  for- 
eign languages,  idioms  strange  to  English 
should  be  especially  avoided.*'  Negotia- 
tions are  stiU  going  on  with  the  Cdkge 
Entrance  Examination  Board  for  a 
similar  requirement  on  its  part. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  this  year 
has  been  in  the  main  experimental.  With 
increased  ooOp^ation  on  the  part  of  in- 
structors, and  with  more  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  instruction  of  defident  stu- 
dents, the  Committee  may  hope  in  the 
future  to  deal  more  effectivdy  with  its 
problems. 

J.  D.  M.  FoBD,  Chairman, 

Jambs  H.  Woods, 

R.  DbC.  Ward. 

C.  B.  GuucK, 

KiRsopp  Lake, 

C.  N.  Gbeenough, 

A.   N.   HOLOOMBB, 

William  C.  Gbbene,  Secretary, 


VARIA 
TO  PROF.  K.  G.  T.  WEBSTER. 
John  R.  Rbinhabo,  '16. 

Oft-times  I  ponder  aa  the  months  advance, 
Those  brilliant  happy  days  of  3reeter*year 
When  you  and  I,  for  pleasure  and  for  cheer 

Conned  the  fair  pages  of  an  old  romance 

Or  geste  of  war.  Did  we  not  break  a  lance 
With  Partenope  and  with  the  Dane  OgierT 
Our  lord  was  Arthur,  Roland  was  our  peer. 

Again,  we  listened  while  Marie  de  France 
Sang  us  by  rote  a  Breton  lai.  We  bent 
Low  o'er  the  book  within  the  shaded  light. 

All  unaware  the  day  was  at  its  dose. 

Sweet  potted  flowers  ofiFered  up  their  scent. 
Stole  cold  and  storm  and  diarkneas  from 
the  night: 

We  rode  '*Oit  U  vent  balaya  dea  rose*.** 

We  read  no  more;  those  times  have  passed 

away; 
Though  mem*ry  holds  them  green  and  oher* 

ished  still, 
Bare  recollection  is  at  loss  to  fill 


The  breech  in  feUowship,  in  work  and  play. 
We  ride  no  longer  on  the  broad  high  way 
To  war  or  joust,  through  forest,  over  hill. 
With  doughty  men  par/ait  in  knightly  skOl, 
Adorned  with  burnished  arms  in  bright  array. 
Thoee  courtly  days  are  yielded  with  regret. 
Despite  the  recompense  that  time  has 
brought 
Of  deeper  entendendt  no  repose 
The  quest  allows,  and  I  am  seeking  yet. 
As  once  together  eagerly  we  sought. 
The  land  "Oft  k  vent  haiaya  dee  roeee.'* 

These  days  the  courtly  ChrHien  is  my  guide. 
Companion,  teacher  in  all  knightly  lore; 
Preu  Alexandre,  heU  Sorfidamor 

live  o'er  their  loves  again  for  me.  I  ride 

With  Erec,  son  of  Lac,  and  hear  him  chide 
Enidfi;  I  see  Lancelot  adore 
His  lady's  hair,  plue  reluisans  que  For. 

At  Caerlleon  with  Arthur  I  abide. 
But  still  my  thought  returns  to  yesterday 
When  you  and  I  forth  to  the  battle  strode. 

Now  fame  is  sport  of  every  wind  that  blows: 
Work  now  is  earnest,  unrelieved  with  play 
Except  by  mem'ry  of  that  time  we  rode 

At  large  *'0&  te  verU  balajfa  dee  rotes." 
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Important  New  Biography 
THE  LIFE  OF 

WILLIAM  Mckinley 

By  CHARLES   S.  OLCOTT 

Of  peculiar  interest  at  the  present  time  for  the  fresh  light  it  throws    on    such  questions  as 

preparedness,  foreign  relations,  our  Philippine  policy,  the  tariff,  etc. 

*'  Mr.  01cott*8  book  is  one  that  students  of  contemporary  history  cannot  afford  to  oytriook.**  —  Fkilade/pAia  Fttblic 
Ledger »    lUostrated.    s  volumes.    $5.00  net. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

The  Logic  of  His  Career 

By   CHARLES  G.   WASHBURN 

"  Fall  of  penoiul  anecdotet  and  intimate  (limpae*  of  Col.  RooKvelt's  character."  —  Indianapolix  Star. 
Mr.  RetavU  saya :  **  If  any  roan  has  forgotten  what  my  attitude  as  President  was  on  the  subject  of  preparedness,  let 
him  torn  to  Charles  G.  Washbnm's  recent  published  biocrspby  of  rae."    Illustrated,    f  i.jo  net. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Lawyer-Statesman 

By  JOHN   T.   RICHARDS 

"  Of  the  many  books  deroted  to  the  life  and  works  of  Abraham  Lincoln  none  makes  a  larger  claim  upon  the  world's 
attention  than  this."  — ^m^^  Transcript, 

"  Mr.  Riduurds*  book  is  not  one  of  mere  tedinical  value,  but  is  of  interest  to  the  general  reader  because  of  the  light  that 
it  throws  on  the  character  of  the  great  statesman."—  AT.  Y.  Htraid.    Illustrated,    fa. 50  net. 

SAMUEL  W.  McCALL 

Governor  of  Massacliusetts 

By   LAWRENCE   B.   EVANS 

"  The  book  serves  as  a  valuable  and  veritable  dictionary  of  political  wisdom.  .  .  .  Mr.  Evans  has  presented  a  just 
portrait  of  a  pattern  of  American  citizenship,  ao  inspiring  leader  of  men,  a  man  to  fashion  better  the  thoughts  of  other 
mtn.^*  —  Bost<m  Transcript. 

"  The  volume  will  be  or  should  be  eagerly  sought  by  those  who  treasure  substantial  literature."  —  Boston  HertdcL 
Illustrated.    $1.25  net. 

UNION  PORTRAITS 

By  GAMALIEL   BRADFORD 

"  Gives  a  peculiarly  personal  insight  into  the  lives  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  North  in  the  Civil  War.  .  .  .  It  is  not 
as  vague  figures  in  history,  but  as  men  who  might  have  lived  only  yesterday  that  Mr.  Bradford  discusses  them.*'  —  Kansas 
City  Star. 

**  Mr.  Bradford  has  performed  an  important  service  which  all  lovers  of  American  biography  should  appreciate.'*  — 
Broaklyn  EagU.    Illustrated.    Ii.so  net. 

JUUA  WARD  HOWE,  1819-1910 

By  LAURA   E.   RICHARDS    and   MAUD   HOWE   ELLIOTT 

'*  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  in  the  whole  range  at  least  of  contemporary  biography  or  autobiography  a  more  intensely 
human  document  than  this.  Every  page  seems  to  be  instinct  with  the  vitality  of  a  personality  of  almost  infinite  variety, 
curiosity,  activity,  and  interest."  —  New  York  Tribune,    a  vols.     Illustrated.    I4.00  net. 

Boston  HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY         New  York 
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TRADE  MARK 


STERLING 


GIFTWAPES 

Supreme  in  beauty      Moderate  in  cost 

You  know  the  Reed  8C  Barton  stores 
for  the  magnificence  of  their  wares;  but 
do  you  also  know  that  amid  their  splen- 
dor is  an  array  of  fine  pieces  which  make 
but  light  drafi:  on  one's  purse? 

You  will  enjoy  browsing  among  our 
luxurious  stocks  where  art  and  utility 
blend — we  cannot  promise  that  the 
modest  price  of  this  or  that  dainty  piece 
will  not  tempt  you  to  buy. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  you 
to  visit  these  stores. 

REED  &  BARTON 

ESTABUSHEO  1824 

Fifth  Avenue  8C  32nd  Street  4  Maiden  Lane 

NEW    YORK 

STERLING  SILVER,  DIAMONDS,  GOLD  JEWELRY,  CLOCKS. 

WATCHES,  LEATHER  GOODS,  STATIONERY. 

CANES,  UMBRELLAS 
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